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versity of Arizona, He will be on leave from the 
versity of Arizona during the 1979-1980 aca- 
`. year during which time he will hold the Bissell 
aguished -Visiting Professorship at the Univer- 


sity of Toronto, He hes just completed a monograph 
comparing blacks and South-Eastern European 
groups in the United States since 1880. DONNA K. 
CARTER is a Ph.D. Candidate in the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Arizona. She is com- 
pleting a dissertation on race and ethnic relations. 


m PAUL BURSTEIN (EEO Legislation and the 
Income of Women and Nonwhites) is Assistant. Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Sociology at Yale Uni- 
versity. His current research focuses on the causes 
and consequences of legislative change. 
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E JOYCE ROTHSCHILD-WHITT (The Collec- 
tivist Organization) is Senior Research Associate 
with the New Systems of Work and Participation 
Program, New York State School of Industrial and 


Labor Relations, Cornell University. The research | 


on which this article was based is part of a larger 


@ MICHAEL USEEM (The Social Organization of 
the American Business Elite) is Associate Professor 
` in the Department of Sociology at Boston Univer- 
sity. In 1975, he authored Protest Movements in 
America (Bobbs-Merrill). Currently he is doing a 
comparative analysis of the social organization and 


study of worker collectives, presently being pre- social mobility of the American and British business ^4 
pared as a book manuscript. elites. 
: FRANK NEWPORT (The Religious Switcher in M KENNETH A. BOLLEN (Political Democracy 
the United States) is Assistant Professor in the De- and the Timing of Development) is Associate Senior 
partment of Sociology, Anthropology and Social Research Scientist in the Societal Analysis Depart- 
Work at the University of Missouri, St. Louis. He is ment, General Motors Research Laboratories. His 
engaged in studies of the optimum states of inequal- research interests include the impact of political in- 
ity in societies and of religion in American society. stability on international investments and economic E 
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M GWEN MOORE (The Structure of a National 
Elite Network) is Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, SUNY/Brockport. She also is 
Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology at Cornell 
University. She is working on a comparative study of 
national elite networks in Australia and the United 
States. She plans to begin work on a cross-national 
study of political elite networks in industrial 
societies. 


N HOWARD SCHUMAN (The Open and Closed 
Question).is Professor of Sociology and Program Di- 
rector at the Institute for Social Research, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. His recent research has 


centered on the nature of the question process in 
survey research. He is preparing (with S. Presser) a 
book on the subject. STANLEY PRESSER is ; Re: ? 
search Assocíate at the Institute for Research in So- 
cial Science and Visiting Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Sociology, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. He is collaborating with H. 
Schuman on question-wording in survey research. 


- He is also engaged in a study (with E. Martin) of 


Louis Harris's public opinion data. 


M EDWARD O. LAUMANN (Oppositional Struc- 
tures in Political Elites) is Professor of Sociology at 
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ITEMS 


E | would like to take this opportunity to thank the 
three members of our Editorial Board who have 
served their three-year term and have now been re- 
lieved of their editorial responsibilities. I want to 
thank Michael Aiken, Barbara Laslett, and Barbara 
Sobieszek for their conscientious and helpful re- 
views. As all of you know, without the cooperation 
of our colleagues, it would be impossible for us to 
function. 

Let me also take this occasion to welcome on 
- board our six new advisory editors: Paul Burstein, 
Thomas Fararo, Michael Moch, Jeffrey Pfeffer, 
Charles Tucker, and Lynne Zucker. 


With the resignation of Beverly Duncan, we lost 
the services of one of our best reviewers. We appre- 
ciate the time and effort that she devoted to the ASR 
and we will miss her. 


m H. M. BLALOCK, JR. (Measurement and Con- 
ceptualization Problems) is s Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. In 1979, he co-authored (with Paul H. Wil- . 
ken): Intergroup Processes: A Micro-Macro Ap- 
proach (Free Press). Also published in 1979 
(Praeger) was his Black-White Relations in the 
1980's: Toward a Long-Term Policy. His current re- 
(Continued on page 1023) 
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In The Behavior of Law, Black (1976) sets forth a theory of law that he argues explains 
variations in law across societies and among individuals within societies. Black argues that law 
can be conceived of as a quantitative variable, measured by the number and scope of 
prohibitions, obligations and other standards to which people are subject. Law varies, 
according to Black, with other aspects of social life, including stratification, morphology, 
culture, organization, and social control. Many of Black’s principal propositions regarding the 
quantity of law are tested in this paper with National Crime Survey data on the victim’s decision 
to report a crime to the police. An alternative model that views the quantity of law as depending 
largely on the gravity of the infraction against legal norms is posed and tested against Black’s 
theory. The data are generally inconsistent with the propositions derived from The Behavior of 
Law and strongly suggest that a theory attempting to explain the criminal law cannot ignore the 


gravity of the infraction against legal norms. 


Introduction 


The Behavior of Law (Black, 1976) has 
been referred to as a ''crashing classic” 
(Nader, n.d.) and the most important con- 
tribution ever made to the sociology of 
law—‘‘that and more” (Sherman, 1978). 
Although Black’s theory has also been 
criticized as ‘‘circular’’ (Michaels, 1978), 
it is apparent that it will be the stimulus for 
a great deal of research in coming years. 
This is so because Black's theory of law is 
'stated in explicit propositional form and 
because he sees the theory as applying to 
so many aspects of law (e.g., both crimi- 
nal and civil) and at so many levels of 
analysis (e.g., individual level, community 
level, and societal level). 

Black defines law as ‘‘governmental so- 
cial control’’ (1976:2) and argues that law 
is a quantitative variable that varies across 
time and space as well as across char- 
acteristics of individuals: 

. . . the quantity of law is known by the 

number and scope of prohibitions, obliga- 


* Address all communications to: Michael R. 
Gottfredson; Criminal Justice Research Center; One 
Alton Road; Albany, NY 12203. 


tions, and other standards to which people 
are subject, and by the rate of legislation, 
litigation, and adjudication. . . . Any initia- 
tion, invocation, or application of law in- 
creases its quantity. . . . (1976:3) 


According to Black, the quantity of law 
varies with other aspects of social life: 
stratification, morphology, culture, orga- 
nization, and social control. In connection 
with each of these dimensions Black sets 
forth a series of propositions that he 
argues explain variations in law across 
societies and among individuals within a 
given society (1976:6—7).! For example, 
"Jaw varies directly with rank [e.g., in- 
come]... . People with less wealth have 
less law. They are less likely to call upon 
the law in dealing with one another" 
(1976:17). In this paper we will examine 
many of Black's propositions, empirically 
test their predictions, and discuss the im- 
plications for the sociology of criminal 
law. 


1 Black discusses ''styles of law™ as well as quan- 
tity of law. The styles include penal, compensatory, 
therapeutic and conciliatory (Black, 1976:4—5). Be- 
cause of the nature of our data, we will limit our 
discussion to penal (criminal) law. 
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The task that Black (1976:7) sets for 
himself is to illustrate a strategy for the 
construction of sociological theory that 
'*, . . predicts and explains social life with- 
out regard to the individual as such. It 
neither assumes nor implies that he is, for 
instance, rational, goal-directed, pleasure 
seeking, or pain avoiding.’’ Black is par- 
ticularly concerned about avoiding expla- 
nations that rely on individual motivation. 
For example, he argues repeatedly that 


both the theory of law and ‘‘the theory of ` 


illegal behavior’ explain the same facts 

(e.g., the crime rate). 

` The theory of illegal behavior, however, ex- 
plains these facts with the principles that 
motivate an individual to violate the law. . . . 
The theory of law predicts the same facts, 
but as an aspect of the behavior of law, not 
of the motivation of the individual. (Black, 
1976:9) 5 ; 


As a consequence of this macrotheoretical 
approach, Black is careful to avoid expla- 
nations or propositions that rely directly 
upon variations in the behavior of indi- 
viduals. He argues that the behavior of 
law, in all respects, can be explained by 
social structural variations and by the 
relative social structural positions of the 
actors (e.g., the victim and the offender), 
without reference to how the nature of 
individual behavior affects the behavior of 
law. 

One of the major difficulties facing 
those who would test Black’s theory of 
law is that he is not explicit about how the 
objective seriousness of the offense 
should be handled. Contrary to the tradi- 
tional sociological use of the term serious- 
ness, as incorporating the consequences 
of acts to individuals, such as bodily in- 
jury or financial loss (see Sellin and 
Wolfgang, 1964), Black defines the seri- 
ousness of infractions by the amount of 
law that they evoke. Thus, Black argues 
that ‘‘{iJf a poor man commits a crime 
against another poor man, for example, 
this is less serious than if both are 
wealthy. Less happens . . .," and that 
“the more organized the victim of a crime, 
for instance, the more serious is the of- 
fense" (Black, 1976:17,95). For Black 
(1976:9), **. . . the seriousness of deviant 
behavior is defined by the quantity of law 
to which it is subject." What this implies, 


therefore, is that Black's entire theoretical 
framework is designed to account for the 
quantity of law without including the con- 
sequences of the deviance to the victim as 
a dimension of the theory. This is so be- 
cause the quantity of law is Black's de- 
pendent variable—a quantity that varies 
as a function of stratification, morphol- 
ogy, culture, organization, and (nonlegal) 
social control—and. thus, ''seriousness"' 
is not defined apart from the dependent 
variable itself. Hence, Black does not use 


‚seriousness in its traditional sense to ex- 


plain variations in the quantity of law. 
None of the formal propositions presented 
incorporates harm to the victim as a con- 
sideration, and never is variation in litiga- 
tion, arrest, prosecution, or sentencing 
accounted for by Black in terms of varia- 
tion in conduct. 

Although Black frequently uses such 
phrases as ‘‘all else constant’’ (e.g., 
Black, 1976:28,47,114) when stating a 
theoretical proposition, such qualifica- 
tions can reasonably apply only to vari- 
ables included in the theory. If ‘‘all else 
Constant" can refer to variables not incor- 
porated by the theory then the theory 
must be rejected as untestable. If ‘‘all 
else” is limited to dimensions and prop- 
ositions formally specified by Black, then 
the consequences of legal infractions to 
individuals must be considered by Black 
to be irrelevant in accounting for the quan- 
tity of law. For example, in connection 
with his stratification propositions, Black 
(1976:31) notes ‘*. . . that these principles 
apply whatever the actual behavior of the 
lower ranks—whether, for example, it is 
more or less violent or predatory—since 
their conduct is more likely to be defined 
as illegal no matter what they do.’’ On the 
basis of such statements and the context 
within which Black discusses his theory of 
law, he must be interpreted as arguing that 
the individual consequences of legal in- 
fractions, such things as injury and mone- 
tary loss, are not an important considera- 
tion in explaining the behavior of law. At a 
minimum, he must be interpreted as argu- 
ing that the individual consequences of 
legal infractions, such as harm to victims 
of crimes (seriousness of the offense in its 
conventional use), are less important than 
stratification, morphology, culture, orga- 
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nization, and social control in determining 
the behavior of law. An alternative to 
Black’s theory of law, therefore, is one 
that explains the behavior of law as a func- 
tion of the individual consequences of 
legal infractions (such as harm to the vic- 
tim) rather than as a function of Black’s 
five dimensions (and their associated 
propositions). Our alternative model is 
simply that the behavior of criminal law 
-depends primarily on what happens be- 
tween the victim and the offender; the ex- 
tent of harm suffered is the principal de- 
terminant of the quantity of law. 


The Data 


Many of the propositions set forth by 
Black can be tested using data available 
from the National Crime Survey (NCS) 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
for the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration. Because the methods and 
procedures used in these victimization 
surveys have been discussed in detail 
elsewhere (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
_ 1975; Hindelang et al., 1978), they will be 
described only briefly here. 

‘In these surveys, multistage cluster 
sampling is used to select representative 
samples of Americans twelve years of age 
or older in order to ask them about com- 
mon assault and theft victimizations that 
they may have suffered during the six 
months preceding the interview. In this 
design about 130,000 persons are inter- 
viewed twice per year. The data used here 
are for crimes reported as having occurred 
during 1974, 1975, or 1976. This paper is 
limited to personal crimes in which there 
was some actual contact between the vic- 
tim and the offender—rape, robbery, as- 
sault, and personal larceny (e.g., purse 
snatch). Because of the complex sampling 
design, data weighted to yield valid na- 
tional estimates are used here. For these 
years the mean weight is about 1,000.? 

The victimization survey data are par- 
ticularly well-suited to testing many of 
Black’s propositions because he explicitly 


frames much of his discussion in terms of 


2 The weights reflect the inverse of the probability 
of selection, adjusted for within-strata nonresponse, 
among other factors. See U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1975) for details. 

| 


il 


criminal law examples, such as complaints 
to the police, arrests, and prosecutions. 
The victimization survey data not only 
contain the requisite information Black ` 
discusses about the victim (e.g., social 
rank) and. the offender (e.g., number of: 
offenders) but also contain the informa- 
tion necessary to assess a variety of 
ecological propositions set forth by Black. 


‘Furthermore, one of the principal mea- 


sures of the quantity of law discussed by 
Black (1976:3) is complaint to the police: 


. A complaint to a legal official, for example, 
is more law than no complaint, whether it is 
a call to the police, a visit toa regulatory 
agency, or a lawsuit. Each is an increase in 
the quantity of law. š 


For the crimes of common theft id. as- 
sault, initiation, of the criminal justice, 
process is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the victim (Reiss, 1971; Hindelang and I 
Gottfredson, 1976). Because victimization:_ 

data include.both crimes reported to the: - 
police and crimes not reported to the 

police, they permit an empirical assess- 

ment of many of Black’s propositions re- 

garding initiation of the criminal law. 

Consequently, most of this paper will cen- 

ter on Black’s propositions within the con- - 
text of the victim’s decision about report- 

ing the offense to the police. With the 

victimization survey data it is possible to 

assess propositions relating to each of 

Black’s five major dimensions. The first of 

these is stratification. 


Stratification 


Black (1976:11) defines stratification as 
the “vertical aspect of social life," the 
“uneven distribution of the material con- 
ditions of existence, such as food and 
shelter, and the means by which these are 
produced, such as land, raw materials, 
tools, domestic animals, and slaves.” Ac- 
cording to Black, the quantity of law var- 
ies directly with social rank, and down- 
ward law (e.g., a complaint by a wealthier 
man against a poorer man) is more likely 
than upward law: : 

In the case of a crime, for instance, a victim 

who is above the offender in rank is more 
` likely to call the police than a victim whose 

rank is lower than the offender's. . . . Hold 
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constant the offender's rank and wealthier 
people complain more about everything. In 
criminal matters, for instance, the likelihood 
of a call to the police increases with the rank 
of the victim. (1976:21, 27) 


With the victimization survey data it is 
possible to test this proposition by exam- 
ining the extent to which reporting crimes 
to the police varies as a function of the 
social rank of the victim. Most research 
literature indicates that offenders in 
crimes of common theft and assauit are 
drawn disproportionately from lower 
ranks. Because Black (1976:31, 30) stipu- 
lates these findings (‘‘. . . criminality var- 
ies inversely with rank ... 77), from his 
stipulation and his proposition it follows 
that the proportion of victims reporting 
their victimizations to the police will in- 
crease with the victim’s rank. Table 1 
shows the relationship between the’ vic- 
tim’s family income (Black’s principal in- 
dicator of social rank) and proportionate 
reporting of victimizations to the police.? 

In order to examine the effects of harm 
to the victim on reporting to the police, 
the data in Table 1 are tabulated also by 
seriousness level as measured by the 
. Sellin-Wolfgang (1964) seriousness scale. 
This seriousness scoring system was de- 
veloped using a magnitude estimation 
procedure and it is designed to take into 
account the extent and nature of bodily 
injury, weapon use, intimidation, forcible 
sexual intercourse, and financial loss.^ . 

3 Victims were asked whether ''the police were 
informed of this incident in any way?" Those re- 
sponding ‘'no’’ or "don't know” were classified as 

no" for the purpose of this paper. ''Yes" included 
victimizations reported to the police by the victim or 
someone in the victim's housebold, victimizations 
reported by ‘‘someone else’’ and victimizations in 
which the "police [were] on the scene.” Virtually all 
of the ‘‘yes’’ responses (95%) involved reports to the 
rmm to this method elements of the vic- 
timization are scored for seriousness resulting in 
' seriousness scores that range from zero to 26. A 
victimization resulting i in a score of zero would te an 
attempted crime in which no injury or loss was suf- 
fered and in which no weapon was used. À score of 
26 is indicative of a homicide, although homicide is 
not among the crimes counted in the survey. Vic- 
timization events are concentrated among the lower 
seriousness scores (Hindelang, 1976: Chap. 6). In 
order to have a sufficient number of (unweighted) 
victimizations, four seriousness levels were used: 
level 1 = Oand 1; level 2 = 2 and 3; level 3 = 4 and 5; 
and level 4 = 6 or more. 


Table 1 shows a substantial seriousness 
effect; as the gravity of the victimization 
increases so too does reporting to the 
police. Contrary to Black's hypothesis, 
however, there is little systematic variabil- 
ity in rates of reporting to the police, as a 
function of income. Collapsing across 
seriousness level, the gamma for Table 1 
between reporting to the police and family 
income is —.017; within seriousness levels 
the gammas range from —.037 to .110. On 
the other hand, the gamma for the rela- 
tionship between reporting and serious- 
ness level (collapsing across income) is 
.305. This effect is of similar magnitude 
within income categories (gammas range 
from .260 to .453). Clearly, Table 1 is not 
consistent with Black's stratification pos- 
tulate. 

One need not accept the stipulation 
made by Black regarding the inverse rela- 
tionship between criminality and rank in 
order to assess Black's stratification pos- 
tulate with these data. A corollary to the 
proposition tested above is that people 
with less wealth are ‘‘less likely to call 
upon law in their dealings with one an- 
other . . . ” (1976:17). What this implies, 
then, is tbat victimizations between per- 
sons known to each other (and, hence, 
likely to be similar in social rank) are more 
likely to be reported to the police by per- 
sons of higher rank than by persons of 
lower rank. Respondents in the survey 
were asked whether the offender was 
someone known to them (a relative, a 
good friend, or a casual acquaintance) or 
was a Stranger. The data presented in 
Table 1 ‘were analyzed separately for 
crimes involving persons reported by vic- 
tims to’ be nonstrangers. The results for 
crimes between nonstrangers, shown in 
Table 2, are parallel to those shown in 
Table 1. For nonstranger victimizations 
only, collapsing across seriousness, the: 
gamma between income and reporting to 
the police is equal to —.102; within serious- 
ness levels gammas ranged from —.110 to 
.050. Thus, Black’s prediction that people 
with less wealth are less likely to call upon 
law in their dealings with one another does 
not find support in these data. 

Another stratification hypothesis put 
forth by Black (1976:15) is that wherever 
people are more equal there is less law: 
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Table 1. Proportion of Victimizations? Reported to the Police, by Seriousness Level and Family Income, 


United States, 1974.-1976^ 














H 











Family Income 





$25,000 





Seriousness Under $3,000- $7,500- $10,000.  $15,000— : 
level $3,000 7,499 9,999 14,999 24,999 Or over Total Gamma* 
1 . 37% 38% 42% 3996 39% ` 24% ` 38% —.037 
(597,981) (1,074,219) (536,633) (1,020,397) (884,764) (314,841) (4,428,835) 
2 38% 40% 41% 41% 36% 37% 39% ~ 022 
(911,012) (1,613,392) (784,072) (1,551,184) (1,360,122) (520,612) (6,740,394) 
3 45%: 52% 54% l 57% 54% 56% 53% .076 
(648,790) (1,371,611) (601,848) (1,201,633) (925,056) (276,855) (5,025,793) 
4 68% 7496 7296| 8096 7896 7296 7496 .110 
(377,851) (615,133) (228,923) (355,202) (264,070) (100,547) (1,941,720) . 
Total 4496 4896 4896 48% 45% 41% — O17 


(2,535,634) (4,674,355) (2,151,476) (4,128,416) (3,434,012) (1,212,855) 





“Includes rape, robbery, assault, and personal larceny. 

> Numbers in parenthesis are the weighted counts which serve as the base of the percentages. 

° Each gamma was compüted from 8 2x6 table (reported vs. not reported by income level). For example, 
the gamma listed for serioushess level one reflects the relationship between reporting to the police and income 


level, with level of seriousness controlled. The 


a listed for the Tozal row reflects the relationship 


between reporting to the police and income level irrespective of seriousness level. 
RB 


“there is less law among neighbors, col- 
leagues, [and] friends. . . . " Table 2 also 
presents data useful in assessing this 
proposition. Black's theory predicts that 
crimes between strangers are more likely 
than crimes between nonstrangers to be 
reported to the police. An examination of 
the percentage differences in proportions 
reporting to the police crimes committed 
by strangers vs. crimes committed by 
nonstrangers for the cells of Table 2 re- 
veals a mean difference of only 4% in the 
direction predicted by Black.’ 

In addition to stratification effects at the 
individual level, Black's theory of law is 
equally applicable to variations in law ac- 
ross aggregates. In relation to stratifica- 
tion: ae 


It is even possible to rank entire societies 
among themselves, and also the areas of 
society, its regions; communities, and 


5 In connection with the data reported in Table 2 it 


‘is important to note that there is some evidence from . 


reverse record checks that victimizations between 
persons known to each other are somewhat less 
likely than victimizations between strangers to be 
mentioned to survey interviewers (Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, 1972: Table 5). The first 
hypothesis tested with the data in Table 2 is unaf- 
fected by this factor, because there is no evidence of 
a differential in this bias as a function of income 
level. The second hypothesis, contrasting strangers 
and nonstrangers, is probably .affected because 
nonstranger victimizations are disproportionately 
undercounted by the survey. This bias probably 
works against Black's hypothesis. 


neighborhoods. This may be done either ac- 
cording to the distribution of wealth among 
the residents or according to the wealth of 
the society or area itself. In the first case, 
law varies with the proportion of the popula- 
tion that is more or less wealthy. (Black, 
1976:20) 


By categorizing respondents in the 
sample into ‘‘neighborhood’’ subgroups, 
it is possible to examine variation in the 
proportion of victims reporting their vic- 
timizations to the police. For most victims 
it was possible to obtain ‘‘neighborhood 
characteristic'' information. This informa- 
tion is derived by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus through an aggregation process in 
which census tracts are combined to form 
larger units that are relatively homoge- 
neous with respect to income, housing, 
and population characteristics. The Cen- 
sus Bureau's term, neighborhood char- 
acteristic, is 2 misnomer because it con- 
notes aggregates of contiguous census 
tracts which is not necessarily the case. 
Our use of these data, however, will be 
limited to using the neighborhood char- 
acteristics to categorize areas into more 
homogeneous subgroups. It is primarily 
the similarity of areas, for example in 
wealth, rather than contiguity that appears 
to be most relevant to Black's theory of 
law. I Ge j 

Table 3 displays the percentages of sur- 
vey victimizations reported to the police 
by seriousness level and the proportion of 
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Table 3. Proportion of Viċtimizātions Reported to Police by Seriousfiess Level ‘and Ratio of Number of 
Families in Respondent’s Neighborhood with Annual Incomes under $5,000 to Total Families in 


Neighborhood, United States, 1974-1976 -' ` 











Proportion of Families in "Respondent's Neighborhood - 
with incomes sunder 53, 000 

















Seriousness 

Level 0-10% 11-20% - _ 21-30% 31—100% Total Gamma 

1 35% ` 37% 38% 37% 37% .023 
(1,108,504) (1,524,432) (839,712) (745,554) (4,218,202) 

2 . 37% 3796 41% ` 41% 3 .047 
(1,671,796) (2,297,852) (1,364,830) (1,185,060) (6,519,538) 

3 54% 54% 56% 47% 53% —.051 
(1,126,276) (1,641,788) (997,065) (989,873) (4,755,002) 

4 75% 75% 73% 7096 7396 —.069 
(393,980) (608,400) (419,024) (506,002) (1,927,406) 

Total 45% 46% 48% 46% .026 
a (4,300,556) (6,072,472). (3,620,631) (3,426,488) (17,420,147) 





families within the victim's neighborhood 
with annual family incomes of less than 
$5,000. According to Black's theory of 
law, as the proportion of families under 
$5,000 increases, the rate of reporting to 
the police decreases. Once again, even at 
this level of aggregation, reporting is con- 
sistently related to seriousness level 
within each category of neighborhood in- 
.come level. There is, however, little sys- 
tematic evidence to support the proposi- 
tion derived from Black's theory of law. 
In addition, when the data are regrouped 
according to the percentage of all families 
with an annual family income of $15,000 
or more, the very slight effect in Table 3 
‘changes to a trend of a similarly weak 
magnitude opposite to that predicted by 
his theory. In sum, areal stratification 
does not produce findings of notable mag- 
nitude nor findings consistently in the 
direction required by the theory. 
| 
Morphology 


The second dimension relevant -to 
Black’s (1976:37) theory of law is mor- 
phology: 


Morphology is the horizon aspect of social 
life, the distribution of people in relation to 
`one another, including their division of 
labor, networks of interaction, intimacy, and 


integration. It varies across social settings of ` 


every kind, whether societies, communities, 
neighborhoods, or organizations. . ... One 
village or tribe may have a greater division of 
labor—more differentiation—than another 

. Some settings are intimate, others im- 


personal. In some, nearly every one partici- 
pates in everything) in others, many are 
marginal or alone. 


Morphology is a central dimension in The 
Behavior of Law because of its implica- 
tions for the degree to which people are 
involved in each other’s lives (Black, 
1976:40). Black contends that law is in- 
active among intimates and is used in- 
creasingly as relational distance increases, 
until the point at which people exist en- 
tirely independently of each other, a point 
rarely reached in modern societies. This 
observation is embodied in the proposi- 
tion that ‘‘the relationship between law 
and relational distance is curvilinear” 
(Black, 1976:41). Up to a point, Black 
(1976:46) notes, a community’s size is 
predictive of its rate of litigation. 

This derivation can be tested with the 
victimization survey data by examining - 
the relationship between the size of the 
community in which the victim resides 
and the proportion of respondents who. 
told interviewers that they had reported 
the victimization to the police. From the 
victimization data it is possible to obtain 
the size of the place in which the respon- 
dent resided at the time of the interview. 
These place sizes have been divided into 
six groups as shown in Table 4. According 
to Black's theory of law, as place size 
increases, so too should the proportion of 
victimizations reported to the police. 

The data in Table 4 do not support the 
hypothesis. At each seriousness level the 
general trend is for the rate of reporting to 
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Table 4. Proportions of Victimizations Reported to the Police, by Seriousness Level, and Size of Place, 


United States, 1974-19768 























Place Size 
Seriousness Under 10,000- 50,000- 250,000- 500,000- 1,000,000 
Level 10,000 49,000 249,000 499,999 999,999 öf more Total Gamma 
1 44% 37% ` 37% 34% 31% 32% 36% —.112 
(546,280) (957,077) (970,599) (309,680) (457,445) (466,765) (3,707,846) 
2 4696 38% 37% 33% 38% 38% 38% — .060 
(792,968) (1,385,821) (1,395,100) (540,047) (730,028) (776,310) (5,620,275) 
3 5396 5706 54% 49% 50% 54% 54% —.034 
(629,018) (1,001,677) (980,465) (405,247) (505,470) (646,540; (4,168,417) 
4 8296 7396 7696 7096 6896 7296 7396 —.096 
(201,721) (361,688). (345,854) (170,045) (238,581) (406,385) (1,724,274) 
Total 5196 46% 45% 42% 43% 47% —.041 


(2,169,986) (3,706,262) (3,692,019) (1,425,018) (1,931,525) (2.296,001) ` 





* Cases in which the place size has not been classified by the Bureau of the Census are pot included in this 


table. 


the police to decrease as the size of the 
place in which the respondent lives in- 
creases. 

Among morphological variables Black 
includes radial location, the proximity of 
individuals to the center of social life. 
Employed persons are more integrated 
than unemployed and married persons are 
more integrated than single persons 
(Black, 1976:48). The proposition related 
to radial location is that ‘‘law varies di- 
rectly with integration’’ (1976:48). From 
this it follows that (other things being 
equal), for example, persons who are un- 
married and unemployed will have lower 
rates of reporting to the police than will 
persons who are married and employed. 
To test this proposition, respondents were 
categorized with respect:to marital status 
and employment status. For this purpose, 
persons keeping house were categorized 
as employed.$ 

Table 5 shows rates of reporting to the 
police by employment status and marital 
status. A comparison of proportions re- 
porting their victimizations to the police 
among those who were married vs. those 
who were never married indicates that the 
former are more likely than the latter to 
invoke the criminal justice process. This 
tendency is slightly greater for less serious 
victimizations.^ Because Black views 


6 The ‘‘other’’ category shown in Table 5 includes 

retired persons and persons who were unable to 

` work. When tabulated separately ‘‘persons keeping 

house” were found to have rates of reporting similar 
to those of employed persons. : 

7 Because of the number of cells in relation to the 


married people as more integrated than 
single people these results are consistent 
with his radical location hypothesis. Em- 
ployment status, a second indicator of so- 
cial integration, however, is not consis- 
tently related to reporting to the police in 
the direction predicted by Black’s theory 
of law. Furthermore, io the extent that 
being in school is viewed as being-more 
integrated than being unemployed, the 
data are generally inconsistent with the 
integration proposition. For example, 
among persons who have never been mar- 
tied, those in school were less likely than 
those unemployed to report victimizations 
to the police (e.g., seriousness level 1, 
29% vs. 35%). 

Black also hypothesizes that the quan- 
tity of law is related to population density. 
The greater the density, the greater the 
law. A density indicator available among 
the neighborhood characteristics is the 
ratio of the number of housing units in 
structures containing five or more units to 
the total number of housing units. Contrary 
to his theory of law, there is a slight trend 
for the proportion of victimizations re- 
ported to the police to decrease as popula- 
tion density increases (data not shown in 
tabular form). For the least serious victimi- 


number of unweighted cases available, for this por- 
tion of the analysis it was necessary to dichotomize 
seriousness. Low seriousness includes Sellin-' 
Wolfgang scores 0 through 3 and high seriousness 
includes scores of 4 or more. 

* Respondents were dichotomized into those 
under 35 and those 35 and older and these findings 
maintained. 


In 


Never Married 
Un- 











In 





Marital Status 


Widowed, Separated or Divorced 
Un- ` 





In 


Married 
Un- 





Table 5. Proportion of Victimizations Reported to the Police, by Seriousness Level, Marital Status, and Employment Status, United States, 1974—1976 


Seriousness 
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b RARE zations, 40% of victims residing in areas 

ë ges with no housing units in structures con- 

m taining five or more units and 32% of vic- 

e tims residing in areas with more than 15% 

3 geet of housing units in structures containing 

DISK five or more units, reported their victimi- 

aj = om zations to the police. For the most serious 

victimizations, the respective figures are 

d e 75% and 71%. Thus, among those mor- 

z Ë g3 phological propositions tested, only that 

eagna relating to greater reporting by married 
v x 


than single persons received support. 


: Culture 


The third dimension discussed by Black 
(1976:61) is culture: 


Culture is the symbolic aspect of social life, 
including expressions of what is true, good, 
and beautiful. It thus includes ideas about 
the nature of reality, whether theoretical or 


(2.003,256) — (234,409) 


Employed 
3596 
5596 

(1,337,286) 


3996 
(207,950) 
64% 
(157,244) 


Other 


- Eee practical, and whether supernatural, 
E $ Ben metaphysical, or empirical. . . . Culture in- 
SI zr & cludes aesthetic life of all sorts, the fine arts 
i and the popular, such as poetry and painting, 
> Bee clothing and other decorative art, architec- 
E š rs a ture, and even the culinary arts. 
° “£ S Like stratification, culture varies among 
3$ 8 € societies and within societies among indi- 
a 3 2 viduals. ''An individual's culture depends 
* Saks upon how many ideas he has, what he 
ml = wears, eats, makes, watches, and plays” 
(Black, 1976:64). As an indicator of the 
= e culture of individuals, Black uses educa- 
g ES $ e tion. Whether on the individual or societal 
SI" GK level, ‘law varies directly with culture” 
Gs (Black, 1976:63). That is, for example, 
lef eg "]iterate and educated people are more 
E SERES likely to bring lawsuits against others” 
Al $$ (Black, 1976:64). 
E d The left panel of Table 6 shows again 
lef ef that the seriousness of the victimization is 
E i6 s closely related to reporting to the police. 
a S š Regardless of an individual’s educational 
EN level, more serious victimizations are 
$| = Š more' likely to be reported to the police. 
$ Rese The victim's educational level (excluding 
abt those still in school), as Black’s theory 
dS predicts, is directly related to reporting to 
the police. The overall strength of this re- 
lationship is, however, very weak. Col- 
lapsing across seriousness, the gamma for 
S the relationship between individual educa- 
Em tional level and reporting to the police is 
a .109 and within seriousness rows gammas 
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Table 6. Proportion of Victimizations Reported to Police, by Seriousness Level and Education, United States, 1974-1976 
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* Excludes persons still in school. 


range from .190 for the least serious vic- 
timizations to .063 for the second least 
serious victimizations. 

As with most dimensions in Black's 
theory, culture is seen also as an impor- 
tant predictor of variations in law across 
areas. Once again, the neighborhood 


characteristic data were used as an indi- 


cator of the culture of areas. Specifically 
the proportion of persons 25 to 54 years of 
age who were college graduates to all per- 
sons 25 to 54 years of age was used. The 
right panel of Table 6 shows these areal 
data. According to Black, as the propor- 
tion of educated persons increases, so too 
should reporting to the police. Contrary to 
this expectation, there is a slight negative 
association between areal education and 
reporting to the police (gamma = —.112); 
within the seriousness rows the gammas 
range from —.122 to —.062. In sum, 
Black's cultural propositions are neither 
consistently nor strongly supported. 


Organization 
Organization is the corporate aspect of social 
life, the capacity for collective action. This is 
found in any group, whether a couple or a 
gang of playmates, a club, family, or firm, a 
political party, municipality, or state. But 
some groups are more organized than others. 
... A society may be more or less organized. 
. Even one individual may be more 
organized than another—as measured by his 
memberships. Finally, any group is, by 
definition, more organized than an individual 
on his own. (Black, 1976:85, 86) - 
The first proposition related to organiza- 
tion is that ‘‘law varies directly with orga- 
nization” (Black, 1976:86). Parallel to the 
stratification proposition that downward 
law is greater than upward law, Black 
(1976:92) argues that ''law is greater in a 
direction toward less organization than 
toward more organization." This implies 
that a collectivity is more likely to litigate 
against an individual than vice versa. In 
connection with criminal offenses, for 
example, ''the police are more likely to 
hear about a robbery of a business than a 
robbery of an individual on the street" 
(Black, 1976:95). 
To this point the use of victimization 
data has been restricted to personal 
crimes, but because the National Crime 
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Survey includes a survey of a national 
_ probability sample of business establish- 
ments it is possible to compare reporting 
rates according to whether the victim was 
an individual or an organization. In sup- 
port of Black’s hypothesis, the data indi- 
cate that although about one-half of the 
robberies of individuals are reported to 
the police, more than four out of five rob- 
beries of business establishments are re- 
ported to the police. 

Black also conceives of organization as 
applying to individuals and to collections 
of individuals. Black considers two or 
more individuals, by definition, to be 
more organized than a single individual. 


As noted above, Black puts forth the 


proposition that ‘‘law is greater in a direc- 
tion toward less organization’’ (Black, 
1976:86). If victims of personal crimes are 
dichotomized into less organized (single 
individuals) and more organized (two or 
more individuals) and offenders are simi- 
larly dichotomized, Black makes an 
explicit prediction regarding the rank- 
order of the resultant four-fold classifica- 
tion with respect to invocation of law. 
Specifically, the most likely to report their 
victimizations to the -police are two or 
more persons who are victimized by a 
lone individual, then two or more persons 
victimized by two or more offenders, then 
a lone victim of a lone offender, and fi- 
nally the lone victim of two or more of- 
fenders (Black, 1976:97). The relevant 
data are presented in Table 7. With seri- 
ousness level controlled, the rank-order of 
cells does not consistently conform to 
predictions derived from Black's theory of 
law. This is because although there is a 
systematic ''victim'' effect along the 
organizational dimension, there is not a 


: Table 7. Proportion of Victimizations Repórted to the Police by Seriousness Level, Number of Victims, and 
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parallel systematic ‘‘offender’’ effect 
along this dimension. In sum, there is evi- 
dence consistent with the theory that 
more organized victims are systematically 
more likely to invoke the law, but there is 
no consistent (or substantial evidence 
that ‘‘the more organized the offender, the 
more of this immunity [from law] he en- 
joys’ (Black, 1976:93). Once again, a 
comparatively strong seriousness effect is 
apparent. 


Social Control 


Black’s (1976:107) final dimension is 
social control: 


Social control is the normative aspect of so- 
cial life. It defines and responds to deviant 
behavior, specifying what ought to be: what 
is right or wrong, what is a.violation, obliga- 
tion, abnormality, or disruption. Law is so- 
cial control, but so are etiquette, custom, 
ethics, bureaucracy, and the treatment of 
mental illness. 


As with the other dimensions relevant to 
the behavior of law, social control is a 
quantity that varies across societies, 
communities, organizations, families and 
friendships—a quantity with which law 
varies inversely (Black, 1976:107). In set- 
tings which permit people continuously to 
observe and react to each other's conduct, 
law is less important as a mechanism of 
social control. This proposition can be 
tested by examining variations in report- 
ing victimizations to the police across 
rural, suburban, and urban areas. Much of 
Black's discussion implies that in rural 
areas, in which informal controls are tradi- ` 
tionally viewed as stronger than in anon- 
ymous cities, rates of reporting to the 
police will be lower than those in urban 


Number of Offenders, United States, 1974-1976 








Seriousness Level 








1 2 4 

Number of Victims Number of Victims Number of Victims Number of Victims 

More More More More 

Number of Than Than Than Than 

Offenders One One One One One One One One 

One 3495 5596 36% 53% 44% 66% 71% 86% 
(2,618,328) (450,508) (3,564,729) (738,883) (2,390,365) (940,594) (791,691) {159,048) 

More Than 34% 59% 3 54% 4996 69% 70% 80% 
One (989,576) (360,232) (1,556,805) . (593,099) (1,003,481) (672,093) (693,466) (294,856) 
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areas. When the victimization data are 
disaggregated according to the place of the 
victim’s residence (data not shown in 
tabular form)—within the central city of 
an SMSA (urban), the balance of an 
SMSA (suburban), or outside an SMSA 
(rural)—there is virtually no relationship 
between urbanization and reporting to the 
police. For the least serious victimiza- 
tions, the percentages of victims reporting 
to the police in urban, suburban, and rural 
areas are 36%, 40% and 40%. For the most 
serious victimizations the respective fig- 
ures are 74%, 82% and 79%. 

Social control is hypothesized not only 
to vary across macroareas but across 
microareas as well. Black (1976:110) 
maintains that private social settings have 
more social control (other than law) and, 
as a consequence, less law than do public 
settings. In connection with reporting 
crimes to the police, it follows from this 
premise that reporting should be greater 
for victimizations occurring in public 


places (‘‘on the street’’ and in public con- 
veyances) than in homes or offices. The 
relevant data are presented in Table 8. 
The most private of the places shown in 
Table 8 is the home and the least private is 
‘ton the street.” These data are contrary 
to the prediction that where nonlegal so- 
cial control is the greatest (the home), re- 
porting to the police will be the least and, 
conversely, where nonlegal social control 
is the least (the street), reporting to the 
police will be the greatest. For each seri- 
ousness level rates of reporting to the 
police for victimizations occurring on the 
street were lower than those for victimiza- 
tions occurring in the home. They were 
also lower than the rates for victimizations 
occurring ‘‘near the home,’’ where social 
control would be expected to be greater 
because the crime occurred within the vic- 
tim’s own neighborhood (Black, 
1976:109). As a place of occurrence, 
‘‘office/factory”’’ is, in Black's terms, sub- 
ject to more nonlegal social control than 


Table 8. Proportion of Victimizations Reported to the Police, by Seriousness Level, Place of Occurrence, 
and Prior Relationship between Victim and Offender, United States, 1974-1976 


Place of Occurrence 





Inside 
Commercial 
Seriousness Own  Building/Public Office/ Near On "Inside j 
Level Home Conveyance Factory Home Street School Other Total 
stranger 64% 40% 54% 41% 38% 1496 4696 3896 
(109,687) (563,677) (20,931) (203,340) (1,579,663) (292,063) (241,930) (3,011,291) 
I non- ° I 
stranger 49% 38% 24% 51% 35% 11% 31% 36% 
(350,178) (180,818) (31,665) . (143,252) (553,573) (223,076) (284,418) (1,740,979) 
total 53% 40% 36% 45% 38% 1266 38% 37% 
(459,865) (744,494) (52,596) (346,592) (2,133,236) (525,139) (490,398) (4,752,270) 
stranger 53% 3696 36% 57% 40% 13% 42% 40% 
(251,568) (1,182,976) (74,458) (425,562) (2,446,669) (260,978) (426,690) (5,068,901) 
2 non- 
stranger 5296 27% ` 16% 56% 32% 13% 30% 36% 
(509,410) (277,995) (102,491) (2,953,348) (536,816) (205,508) (260,771) (2,188,340) 
total 5296 3496 2596 57% 39% 1395 37% 39% . 
(760,979) (1,460,972) (176,949) — (720,910) — (2,983,485) (466,486) (687,461) (7,257,241) 
stranger 6996 5896 ` 68% 67% 51% 26% 57% 55% 
" (254,764) (520,362) (28,683) (362,835) (2,002,965) (96,996) (417,622) (3,684,226) 
non- Ú 
stranger 63% 43% 11% 62% 46% 16% 42% 50% 
(427788) (187233) (23,314) (269,687) (470,283) (98,012) (260,562) (1,736,875) 
total 65% 54% 4296 6596 5096 21% 5256 53% 
(682,552) (707,595) (51,997) (632,518) (2,473,248) (195,008) (678,184) (5,421,101) 
stranger 85% 7896 7695 8896 7096 2596 69% 74% 
(224,342) (217,423) (11,474) (107,126) (964,752) (8,997) (130,691) (1,664,805) 
4 non- 
stranger 7296 7596 100% 7996 7196 5196 7196 7296 . 
(176,050) (30,678) (1,217) (43,696) (103,593) ` 05:497) (68,011) (430,742) 
total 80% 7896 78% 86% 10% 3796 7096 7396 
(400,391) — (248,101) (12,691) (150,823) (1,068,345) (16,994) (198,702) (2,095,548) 
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the street. Rates of reporting are higher 
` (but not consistently) for crimes occurring 
on the street than for those occurring in 
offices and factories. Victimizations tak- 
ing place ‘‘inside schools” have the low- 
est rates of reporting to the police, regard- 
less of seriousness level. To the extent 
that the school is viewed as an institution 
having its own independent system of so- 
cial controls, then these school data are 
supportive of Black’s proposition. 

Also shown in Table 8 are rates of re- 
porting to the police disaggregated on the 
basis of prior relationship between the vic- 
.tim and the offender. This is useful for two 
reasons: first, because as place of occur- 
rence varies so too does the proportion of 
incidents involving victims and offenders 
who were previously known to each other 
(e.g., victimizations occurring in the vic- 
tim's home involve a disproportionate 
number of nonstranger victimizations); 
second, because Black suggests that in- 
creased social control in private settings 
derives both from the fact that persons 
interacting in private settings are likely to 
be friends and acquaintances (among 
whom on-going nonlegal mechanisms of 
social control exist) and that many re- 
stricted places (factories, offices, schools, 
etc.) have their own systems of security 
(Black, 1976:110). When the prior rela- 
tionship between the victim and the of- 
fender is controlled, the overall findings 
noted above generally maintain. One ex- 
ception is that stranger victimizations 
occurring in offices/factories have rates of 
reporting that are generally higher than 
-those occurring between strangers on the 
street. 

Black argues that law varies even with 
the time of day. ‘‘When people go to 
sleep, for instance, most social control re- 
laxes as well and law increases” 
(1976:110). Consistent with this hypoth- 
esis is the finding that for victimizations of 
low seriousness reporting to the police in- 
creases from one-third for those victimiza- 
tions occurring during the daytime to 
one-half for those occurring between mid- 
night and six a.m. As seriousness in- 
creases, the strength of this relationship 
decreases, such that for the most serious 
victimizations there is little variation in 
reporting to the police by time of occur- 


rence (daytime, 7495; 6 p.m. to midnight, 
75%; midnight to six a.m., 72%). Thus, 
overall, the social control ‘dimension re- 
ceives only partial support. 


Discussion 


The Behavior of Law is an important 
contribution to the sociology of law both 
because of the empirical questions that it 
raises and because it is generally set forth 
in such an explicit manner that it is testa- 
ble. Black predicts that law, which can be 
quantified in a variety of ways, is associ- 
ated with several critical dimensions; 
Black predicts the direction of these asso- 
ciations, and the conditions under which 
these associations hold. Through the use 
of a great variety of concrete examples 
Black facilitates the research task by 
translating central concepts into. indi- 
cators. 

The ability of Black's theory to explain 
reporting to the police can be summarized 
briefly. According to the stratification 
postulates of Black's theory of law as they 
have been operationalized here, reporting 
to the police should have varied directly 
with the victim's rank, should have been 
greater for victimizations among wealthy 
nonstrangers than among less wealthy 
nonstrangers, should have been greater 
for victimizations between strangers than 
for victimizations between nonstrangers, 
and should have varied directly with areal 
income. With the exception of a slightly 
greater overall rate of reporting for 
stranger victimizations than for 
nonstranger victimizations, these stratifi- 
cation propositions were not supported. 

The propositions relating to morphol- 
ogy lead to the expectation that law will be 
used increasingly as relational distance in- 
creases. In the context of reporting vic- 
timizations to the police, this implies that 
reporting will be greater for larger com- 
munities than for smaller communities and 
for more densely populated areas than for 
less densely populated areas. The proposi- 
tion that law varies directly with integra- 
tion implies that reporting to the police 
will be greater for employed persons than 
for unemployed persons and for married: 
persons than for single persons. Of these 
four morphological expectations support 
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is found only for the hypothesis that mar- 
ried persons have a higher rate of report- 
ing to the police than do single persons. 

Following Black, educational level was 
used as the indicator of individual and 
neighborhood culture to test the proposi- 
tion that law varies directly with culture. 
Although there is weak support for this 
proposition on the individual level, there 
is weak evidence contrary to the hypoth- 
esis on the areal level. At neither the indi- 
vidual level nor the areal level is the rela- 
tionship between education and reporting 
to the police as substantial as required by 
Black’s theory. 

Black proposes that law varies directly 
with organization and hence the finding 
that business establishments have a higher 
rate of reporting to the police than do in- 
dividuals is consistent with Black’s orga- 
nizational hypothesis. On the other hand, 
his theoretical predictions regarding varia- 
tions in rates of reporting to the police 
according to whether the victim and the 
offender have greater or lesser organiza- 
tion are not consistently supported. The 
organization of the victim is associated 
with greater reporting to the police but, 
contrary to theoretical expectations, the 
organization of offenders does not reduce 
reporting to the police. 

The proposition that law varies in- 
versely with other forms of social control 
was operationalized by examining rates of 
reporting by extent of urbanization, time 
of occurrence, and place of occurrence. 
Rates of reporting were found to be ho- 
mogeneous across levels of urbanization, 
but were found to vary somewhat across 
time and place of occurrence. Although 
the data relating to time of occurrence for 
victimizations of low seriousness are con- 
sistent with Black’s theoretical predic- 
tions, those relating to extent of urbaniza- 
tion are not, and those relating to place of 
occurrence offer only partial support. 

Most of the predictions of Black’s 
theory of law are not compatible with 
these victimization survey data on the in- 
vocation of the criminal law. For a theory 
that purports that '*. . . it is possible to 
explain all of [the behavior of law]”’ 
(Black, 1976:4), these results cannot be 
considered encouraging. On the other 


“~ 


hand, at the trivariate level, when the di- 
mensions central to Black’s theory of law 
are controlled, in every case there is evi- 
dence of a substantial seriousness effect. ` 
This is true when both characteristics of 

individuals (Tables 1, 2, 5, and 6) and 

characteristics of areas (Tables 3, 4, and 6) 

are controlled. Also, without exception, at 

the trivariate level the seriousness effect is 

greater—usually much greater—than the 

effects of the indicators central to Black’s 

theory of law. In the few instances in 

which there is some support for Black’s 

hypotheses, the strength of support de- 
creases as seriousness increases. 

The centrality of seriousness to the 
phenomenon of reporting to the police, 
particularly in conjunction with the rela-. 
tive weakness of the dimensions at the 
core of Black’s theory of law, suggests 
that an adequate theory of criminal law 
must incorporate some measure of the 
consequences of legal infractions to indi- 
viduals in order to be an accurate model. 
It is, of course, conceivable that the rela- 
tion between variability in conduct and 
variability in the behavior of law is con- 
fined to reporting of victimizations to the 
police and is not of importance to the 
quantity of criminal law in other spheres. 
However, research concerning arrest 
(Hindelang, 1974; Hagan, 1972; Goldman, 
1963), prosecution (Hagan, 1974) and 
sentencing (Green, 1964; Hagan, 1974; 
Chiricos and Waldo, 1975) indicates that 
the gravity of the infraction against legal 
norms is a major determinant of the quan- 
tity of criminal law in general. 

To be consistent with the available data, 
an adequate theory of the behavior of 
criminal law must incorporate a proposi- 
tion stating that the quantity of criminal 
law varies directly with the serious- 
ness of the infraction. That is, the 
gravity of the infraction against legal 
norms is a major determinant of how 
individuals and legal systems react to the 
infraction. Such a proposition, however, 
is explicitly ruled out of Black's theory by 
his stance that the behavior of law can be 
explained *‘. . . without regard to the... . 
conduct of the deviant" ' (Black, 1976:118). 
By excluding individual conduct from his 
theory, Black has excluded what our data 
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(and the data of others cited above) have Goldman, N. 


shown to be an extremely important de- 
terminant of the quantity of criminal law. 

Unlike Black’s definition of seriousness 
(cited above), seriousness as we have 


conceptualized and operationalized it can ` 


be defined independently of the quantity 
of law. The available research data sup- 
port the notion that within societies there 
is general consensus regarding the rank 
order of common-law infractions by seri- 
ousness (Rossi et al., 1974). Specifically, 
it has been found that such rankings are 
generally consistent (i.e., correlations on 
the order of .9) across social class, educa- 
tion, race, sex, and age (Rossi et al., 
1974). Furthermore, replications of the 
Sellin-Wolfgang seriousness scale in 
Canada (Akman et al., 1967), in Puerto 
Rico (Velez-Diaz and Magargee, 1971), 
and in England, Taiwan, Brazil, and 
Mexico (Pease et al., 1975) show a general 
cross-cultural consensus as well. These 
studies suggest that within and across 
societies there is general agreement on 
elements of many criminal infractions that 
make them more or less serious. The data 
indicate that variation in these elements of 
seriousness substantially affects variation 
in the quantity of law and cannot be ig- 
nored if the theory is to model the be- 
havior of the criminal law.!? 
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COMMON SENSE IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF LAW* 
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The effort by Gottfredson and Hindelang (1979) to test some of the theory in The Behavior of 
Law (Black, 1976) is worthy of comment, since it illustrates how sociologists can be misled by 
common sense. First, because they employ data from surveys of ‘‘criminal victimization,” 
conduct not considered ''crime'' by the respondents was lost from view, making a test of the 
theory impossible. Second, because they attempt to explain law with the ''seriousness'"' of 
crime, they mistake an evaluation for a description, thereby offering as a solution what is in fact 
a problem in the sociology of law. The weaknesses in Gottfredson and Hindelang's work may be 
found in the study of law more generally, and also in the study of other phenomene in sociology. 


Common sense is the style of discourse 
by which people understand reality in 
everyday life. It is a guide to practical 
action, and is radically different from sci- 
ence in its pure form (see Schutz, 1953; 
Garfinkel, 1960; Geertz, 1975). One dif- 
ference is that, unlike science, common 
sense does not distinguish sharply be- 
tween facts and values.! Instead, evalua- 
tions of reality appear in. a rhetoric of de- 
scription, so that statements about what is 
or is not desirable are presented as if thev 
were statements about what is simply the 


* Address all communications to: Donald Black; 
Dept. of Sociology; Yale University; New Haven, 
CT. 06520. 

I thank M.P. Baumgartner for criticizing an earlier 

! Other characteristics of common sense are dis- 
cussed by Geertz (1975). For example, practitioners 
of common sense are less skeptical than scientists. 
The nature of reality is taken for granted: it is "of 
course” the case, what "everyone knows,” what is 
“obvious” to anyone with *'ordinary intelligence.” 
Unlike science, then, common sense requires no ex- 
pertise. Without special preparation or effort, any- 
one can and should have a good deal of common 
sense. For that matter, people in everyday life do not 
even recognize common sense to be a body of ideas, 
but take it to be a product directly derived from 
experience, én expression of reality itself. 


case. A seemingly descriptive word such 
as "art," for example, actually means in 
common sense that something is worthy 
of aesthetic appreciation, just as ‘‘illness”’ 
refers to something that is worthy of med- 
ical attention. Similarly, the taste of one 
kind of food or drink is said to be ‘‘better’’ 
than another kind, as if this were a matter 
of fact, something about the food or drink 
rather than about the person who con- 
sumes it. Whatever the topic may be—the 
weather, a suit of clothes, or a person—an 
evaluation in common sense tends to 
sound like a description. 

Partly because of this, common sense 
may enter unnoticed into the discourse of 
science. The “facts” may then contain 
hidden meanings, and scientists may un- 
wittingly report as findings or even pro- 
mote as theory what is actually common 
sense itself. Since it is a study of human 
behavior, sociology may be especially 
vulnerable to problems of this kind. In any 
case, if only because it is a science, 
sociology in its pure form involves an 
understanding of reality which is different 
from that of common sense. Consider the 
sociology of law. 

In common sense, law is, among other 
things, a way of achieving order and jus- 
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tice. It proceeds through the interpreta- 
tion and application of rules, case by case, 
within the legal process, and its primary 
concern is conduct. Thus, in the common 
sense of criminal law, the conduct known 
as "crime" explains why people call the 
police, and it also explains arrest, pros- 
ecution, conviction, and punishment. It is 
understood, furthermore, that the more 
“serious” the crime is, the more likely is 
each of these actions. By contrast, the 
sociology of law in its pure form under- 
stands law as a quantitative variable, and 
every increase of governmental social 
control—by a call to the police, an arrest, 
a conviction, etc.—is taken as an increase 
in this quantity (see Black, 1976:2-3). A 
. major aim is then to predict and explain 
variation in the quantity of law with its 
location and direction in social space, de- 
fined by the characteristics of the people 
involved, their relationships with each 
other, and the larger social context in 
which they interact.? It should be noted 
that from this standpoint the nature of 
"crime" and its ‘‘seriousness’’ are ex- 
pressions of law itself, since law defines 
the conduct to be known as ‘‘crime’’ and 
the degree to which it is to be handled as 
"serious." In this respect as well as 
others, the sociology of law departs con- 
siderably from the common sense of law, 
that is, from the discourse of lawyers, 
judges, policemen, citizens, or anyone 
else who relates to law as a practical af- 
fair. It is therefore worthy of comment 
that two sociologists, Michael R. 
Gottfredson and Michael J. Hindelang, 
have written a paper arguing that ''crime"' 
itself explains why people call the police, 
and that, in particular, the ''seriousness"' 
of crime is the most important factor in the 
likelihood of these calls (1979). 'The publi- 
cation of the paper in a leading journal 
indicates that common sense is not yet 
fully recognized as such in the sociology 


2 It should be added that variation in the quantity 
of law is only one among a number of problems 
addressed by the sociology of law. For instance, 
there is also variation in the form and style in which 
Iaw presents itself. The quantity of law is the focus of 
the present discussion, however, since it bears most 
directly upon the issues treated in the following 
pages. ` 


of law or, for that matter, in sociology at 
large. Because it has this broader 
significance, then, a closer examination of 
the paper is warranted. 


A STUDY IN COMMON SENSE 


Using interviews collected in several 
surveys of ‘‘criminal victimization"' in the 
United States, Gottfredson and Hindelang 
have sought to discover differences across 
the population in the likelihood of calls to 


. the police. More specifically, they have 


sought to determine whether there are dif- 
ferences in calls to the police as predicted 
by some of the theory in The Behavior of 
Law (Black, 1976, hereafter, ‘‘the theory 
of law’’). The theory predicts, for exam- 
ple, that-—all else constant—a wealthier 
person is more likely to call the police 
than a poor one, an employed or married 
person more likely than an unemployed or 
single one, an organization more likely 
than an individual, or the victim of a 
stranger more likely than the victim of an 
intimate. Gottfredson and Hindelang re- 
port, however, that differences of this 
kind generally do not predict who calls the 
police. Instead, they find that the ‘‘seri- 
ousness’’ of the "crime" is what makes 
the difference: ‘‘. . . the seriousness ef- 


‘fect is greater—usually much greater— 


than the effects of indicators central to 
Black’s theory of law” (p. 16). Leaving 
aside matters of a strictly technical 
nature—such as how they measure vari- 
ables and their effects—the following dis- 
cussion focuses upon two problems at a . 
deeper and more fundamental level of 
Gottfredson and Hindelang's study. First, 
because the incidents labelled as 
‘‘crimes’’ for purposes of their study were 
selected by the respondents, variation in 
the labelling process itself was completely 
obscured, making it impossible to test the 
theory of law with their data. Second, 
when they attempt to explain calls to the 
police with the ‘‘seriousness’’ of crime, 
they mistake a variable that requires ex- 
planation for one that provides it. In the 
first case Gottfredson and Hindelang fall . 
prey to the conimon sense of the respon- 
dents, in the second to their own common 
sense. I 
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The Nature of Crime 


A risk of any study involving interviews 
is that the meaning of the questions or 
answers may not be clear, and the findings 
produced may therefore not be what they 
seem. For this reason, the questions 
should be as concrete as possible, requir- 
ing a minimum of interpretation, and they 
should be designed to elicit equally con- 
crete answers. Thus, in a survey about 
criminal or other legal matters, the ques- 
tions and answers should pertain to simple 
matters of fact, since the meaning of legal 
terminalogy is by its nature ambiguous 
and applicable to a variety of facts. The 
concept of ‘‘crime’’ itself is inherently 
vague, for example, and different people 
may apply it in different ways. What is a 
“crime” to one person may not be to an- 
other, and, for a given person, whether an 
incident is a ‘‘crime’’ may depend upon 
the conditions under which it occurs. This 
is because, in common sense, what is a 
"crime" is not merely a matter of fact; it 
is also an evaluation. It is a code word that 
implies how an incident should be handied 
along with, to some degree, what the inci- 
dent is. In particular, in the discourse of 
everyday life, a ''crime" is an incident 
worthy of police attention.? Hence, the 
concept of ‘‘crime’’ does not describe the 
universe of incidents people experience in 
their everyday lives, but only the ones 
they consider worthy of police attention. 
The same applies to related terms of art in 
legal discourse, such as "theft," ''rob- 
bery,” "assault," or ‘‘rape.’’4 


3 The phrase ‘‘worthy of police attention” is used 


here for the sake of simplicity, but it should be un- 
derstood that, in common sense, a ''crime" is 
worthy of other legal attention as well, such as pros- 
ecution and adjudication. It is, moreover, an incident 
worthy of legal attention in the penal style, which 
involves, among other things, the definition of a per- 
son as an offender who has violated a prohibition and 
who deserves punishment in the name of the state. 
This contrasts with other styles of social control such 
as compensation and therapy (see Black, 1976:4—6). 
Finally, it should be realized that simply because a 
person considers an incident worthy of police atten- 
tion does not mean the police will actually be called. 

^ The same applies to legal discourse in general, 
civil as well as criminal, and procedural as well as 
substantive. When lawyers, judges, or law profes- 
sors talk or write about legal matters, they generally 
make them sound as if they were all matters of fact. 
Some know what the law ''is," they suggest, while 


The survey data analyzed by Gottfred- 
son and Hindelang were spoiled for their 
purposes by this confusion about the na- 
ture of ‘‘crime.’’ Because the respondents 
were asked only to report incidents they 
considered to be ‘‘crimes,’’ incidents not 
labelled as such were never mentioned or 
collected in the interviews. As a result, 
the data can tell us only about the inci- 
dents considered worthy of police atten- 
tion and nothing about the others, making 
a comparison impossible. This means that 
the predictions about calls to the police 
implied in the theory of law cannot be 
tested with these data. Perhaps a few 
examples from the interview itself. will 
show how the data were spoiled.9 On the 
first page of the interview schedule, at . 
the top, is the title of the project: ‘‘Na- 
tional Crime Survey.” Since this title 
presumably was given when each inter- 
view was arranged, from the beginning 
anyone in touch with everyday language 
could understand the aim of the study: to 
survey incidents worthy of police atten- 
tion. Beyond this, the core of the inter- 
view began with the following introduc- 
tion: "Now I'd like to ask some questions 
about crime." Next came a series of 
screen questions pertaining to whether the 
respondent had been the victim of various 
kinds of ‘‘crime.’’ These questions ask, 
for instance, whether the respondent had 
been the victim of a ‘‘stickup’’ or ''mug- 
ging," and the concepts ''rob'"" and 
"steal" appear as well. After these spe- 
cific questions, the respondent was asked 
whether anything else had happened that 
he or she ‘‘thought was a crime." Finally, 
for each "crime" mentioned, a detailed 
*crime incident report" was filled out, 








Gia 


others do not. They discuss what ''is" constitu- 
tional, for example, or what "ie" negligence, fraud, a 
contract, a search, or whatever. And yet all of this is 
greatly concerned with matters of value, of what 
ought to be the case, of who ought to be allowed to 
do this or that. 

5 This is not to say that the data are inappropriate 
for the purpose for which they were gathered in the 
first place—government surveys. of "criminal vic- 
timization,'' in others words, the "crime problem.” 
In fact, "crime" in its everyday meaning would seem 
to be exactly what such surveys are intended to 
examine. 

$ A copy of the interview schedule is reproduced 
in Garofalo and Hindelang (1977: Appendix A). 
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and it also implied that the matter at hand 
was police business. Surely we may infer 
that the respondents did not report inci- 
dents they considered to be, as a practical 
matter, different from "crimes." 

What people consider to be ''crime"' 
varies with its location and direction in 
social space. Any given person will de- 
scribe some conduct as ‘‘crime’’—or 
"robbery," ‘‘theft,’’ “rape,” etc.—but 
this will depend upon such factors as the 


social status of the people involved as ‘‘of-- 


fender" and ''victim," the nature of the 
relationship between them, and the larger 
context in which the incident occurs. 
Thus, what is an ‘‘assault’’ or ‘‘theft’’ in 
one setting is only ‘‘teaching someone a 
lesson" or. "borrowing without asking 
permission” in another setting. Acts 
committed by higher-status people against 
those of lower status, for example, or by 
organizations against individuals, or be- 
tween intimates, are less likely to be de- 
fined as ‘‘crimes.’’ Accordingly, a parent 
who strikes or beats a son or daughter has 
not committed what is generally defined 
as an ''assault," nor has à man who 
strikes or beats his wife or girlfriend. 
Likewise, a man who forces sexual rela- 
tions upon his wife or girlfriend is gener- 
ally not considered a ''rapist," and if he 
absconds with her welfare check or auto- 
mobile he is not a “thief.” All of this is 
common sense (see Sudnow, 1965). 

The theory of law predicts and explains 
common sense of this kind, showing how 
the label of ‘‘crime’’—or ‘‘assault’’ or 
"*rape"' or "'theft''—is distributed in social 
space. But it is precisely this variation in 
labelling that is obscured in the data em- 
ployed by Gottfredson and Hindelang. 
Their study therefore shows only what the 
labels predict, not what predicts the 
labels. It shows only. whether people 
called the police when they considered an 
incident worthy of police attention, not 
whether some incidents were more or less 
likely to be considered worthy of this at- 
tention in the first place. 

Gottfredson and Hindelang indicate in a 
footnote that they had some awareness of 
this problem, since they cite evidence that 
", . . nonstranger victimizations are dis- 
proportionately undercounted by the sur- 
vey” and that ‘‘this bias probably works 
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against Black's hypothesis [about the ef- 
fect of intimacy on the labelling of crime]"' 
(fn. 5). Nevertheless, they apparently did’ 
not recognize the broader implications of 
this for the validity of their study.” It 
"should be noted, moreover, that this 
"bias" in Gottfredson and Hindelang's 
data is predictable from the theory they 
attempted to test with the data (Black, 
1976:41, 47). The theory of law also pre- 
dicts a number of other ‘‘biases’’ in their 
data, such as a tendency to omit incidents 
with lower-status victims, including poor 
people, blacks, juveniles, and individuals 
(rather than organizations). Wherever the 
theory of law predicts the quantity of law 
to be the least, in fact, it also predicts that 
the ‘‘victimization survey” will collect the 


? The evidence that ‘‘crimes’’ between intimates 
were ‘‘underreported”’ is that people who had actu- 
ally called the police about such matters often failed 
to report to interviewers that the incidents had ever 
occurred at all. This was learned through ‘reverse 
record checks," whereby incidents found in police 
records were traced back to the people involved in 
order to determine whether they would be reported 
to an interviewer. In studies of this kind, it was found 
that only about 70% of the victims known to the 
police reported their ‘‘victimizations”’ to thé inter- 
viewers. This varied with the nature of the incident, 
so that, for example, 90% of the known ‘‘burglaries"’ 
were reported, but fewer than half of the known 
“assaults” (for an overview of these studies, see 
Garofalo and Hindelang, 1977:12--4). 
` These findings may reflect the fact that people 
sometimes call the police even though they do not 
consider the matter a "crime." In cases of violence 
between a husband and wife, for instance, often the 
victim simply wants the police.to settle a dispute or 
wants nothing more than to be taken to a hospital 
(see, e.g., Parnas, 1967). When asked by an inter- 
viewer about ‘‘crimes’’ they have experienced, then, 
such people would not report these cases. Underre- 
porting of this kind should be even greater for cases 
that were never reported to the police in the first 
place. 

Regardless of the vocabulary used, however, it is 
unlikely that any survey based upon interviews 
would be able to elicit an unbiased picture of the 
past, especially in matters of human conflict. In a’ 
study of conflict in another society, for example, it 
was found that in interviews people were less likely 
to remember and report incidents that were handled 
privately, and also those that were not handled at all. 
This was discovered by comparing the reported 
cases—called ‘‘memory cases’’ by the 
investigator—with those which the investigator di- 
rectly observed while living among the people 
(Koch, 1974: 23-4). Data based upon direct and un- 
obtrusive observation would therefore appear to be 
the most reliable way to test the theory of law or any 
other theory of social control. 
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fewest cases. And this is entirely indepen- 
dent of the conduct that actually occurred. 
This error in Gottfredson and Hin- 
delang’s study—allowing the common 
sense of the respondents to define 
‘‘crime’’—is essentially the same as the 
well-known error of using official statis- 
tics about ‘‘crime’’ to measure actual 
conduct, since these data are products of 
common sense as well. We know, for 
example, that the police are less likely to 
record an incident as a ''crime"' if it oc- 
curs between people in an intimate rela- 
tionship (Black, 1970:740—1).. In the view 
of the police, a typical case of violence 
between a husband and wife is ‘‘not really 
a crime” but only a ‘‘family dispute” (see 
Parnas, 1967), and what might otherwise 
be called a ‘‘theft’’ is only a "civil mat- 
ter” when it occurs between people re- 
lated by blood or marriage. There is also 
evidence that the police are-less likely to 
record as a ‘‘crime” an incident involving 
people of low status (see, e.g., Black, 
1970:745-6). Similar processes of 
selection—according to the same 
principles—occur at other stages of the 
criminal process, such as in the charging 
and prosecuting of offenses against persons 
accused of crimies, and, in fact, wher- 
ever else cases of any kind are labelled 
according to legal criteria. If we are to 
learn how these labels are applied, then, 
we must examine all of the cases involving 
the same conduct, regardless of how they 
have been classified by people in every- 
day life. Although sociologists have long 
been skeptical of crime statistics provided 
by the police, they do not appear to be 
sufficiently skeptical of crime and other 
statistics provided by ordinary citizens. 


The Seriousness of Crime 


Gottfredson and Hindelang report little 
evidence supporting the theory of law, but 
they do find one major correlation: calls to 
the police vary directly with the ‘‘serious- 
ness'' of crime. They argue that the rele- 
vance of this finding extends beyond calls 
to the police to every stage of the criminal 
process, and accordingly they offer the 
following proposition: ‘‘The quantity of 
criminal law varies directly with the seri- 
ousness of infractions” (p. 6). In this part 


of their work Gottfredson and Hindelang 
have not merely recorded the common 
sense of their respondents; here they have 
promoted common sense as sociological 
theory. 

To explain the response to crime with 
its ‘‘seriousness’’ is much the same as ex- 
plaining the response to art with its 
“beauty” or the response to an idea with 
its “truth.” It is to confuse the partici- 
pant's perspective with the observer's 
perspective, and even to confuse the thing 
to be explained with that which explains 
it. The ''seriousness'" of crime is an 
evaluation, not a fact, and so it cannot be 
measured without a standard of. value. 
Like the concept of crime itself, it is a 
justification for law, not an explanation. 
Despite all of this, the effort to explain 
variation in law with the ‘‘seriousness’’ of 
crime continues as an established practice 
in the sociology of law.? Gottfredson and 
Hindelang's work thus provides an oppor- 
tunity to examine an error that is common 
to the field. Their work also provides an 
example of the error in a particularly 
sophisticated form. 

Gottfredson and Hindelang do not 
themselves judge the ‘‘seriousness’’ of 
crime, nor do they invoke the hierarchy of 
crimes specified in the written law or im- 
plied in the law in action. Instead they 
employ what they call a ''seriousness 
scale." This scale was developed earlier 
by Thorsten Sellin and Marvin E. 
Wolfgang (1964: especially chap. 15 and 
16), and was originally intended to define 
the degree of ‘‘harm’’ entailed in various 
kinds of conduct, such as the violent and 
predatory conduct often labelled as ‘‘as- 
sault,"" “rape,” ‘‘robbery,’’ etc. The scale 
allows comparisons of the ‘‘seriousness’’ 


* For instance, the "'seriousness"' of the crime is 
commonly understood as a factor in the severity of 
sentences in criminal courts. In fact, this is taken for 
granted in the design of many studies. Thus, in one 
recent investigation, ''seriousness of offense’’ is 
called a ‘significant variable" and is therefore held 
constant while other variables are examined 
(Chiricos and Waldo, 1975:759; for & review of 
studies that follow a similar strategy, see Hagan, 
1974). The ‘‘seriousness’’ of conduct is also seen as 
important in juvenile dispositions (e.g., Terry, 1967; 
Cohen and Kluegel, 1978). Among other places, this 
idea can even be found in the present author's earlier 
studies of the police (e.g., Bleck, 1970; 1971). 
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of crime from one offender to another, or 
from one community or neighborhood to 
another, without reference to the actual 
response of legal agencies. Sellin and 
Wolfgang based their scale upon the atti- 
tudes of respondents who answered a 
*seriousness questionnaire." The ques- 
tionnaire contained a number of hypothet- 
ical incidents, and was introduced as fol- 
lows: ‘‘This booklet describes a series of 
violations of the law; each violation is 
different. Your task is to show how serious 
you think each violation is . . . (Sellin 
and Wolfgang, 1964:254, italics omitted). 
For respondents, they selected police 
officers, juvenile bureau officers, juvenile 
court judges, and university students— 
people that Sellin and Wolfgang felt would 
be especially likely to subscribe to the 
"middle-class: value system" (1964:249). 


This was viewed as the appropriate basis - 


for their seriousness scale, since ‘‘. . . the 
definition of crime and thé administration 
of criminal justice are institutionalized ex- 
pressions of the normative structure of the 
dominant middle class in American soci- 
ety" (1964:250). From the beginning, 
then, Sellin and Wolfgang were perfectly 
aware of the subjective character of judg- 
ments about the ‘‘seriousness’’ of crime. 
They simply wanted to measure objec- 
tively the judgments themselves, and to 
rank the ‘‘seriousness’’ of each kind of 
conduct accordingly (see Sellin and 
Wolfgang, 1964:237). 

It should be noted, however, that the 
questionnaire on which Sellin and 
Wolfgang based their seriousness scale 
does not rank the ‘‘seriousness’’ of con- 
duct alone, but of conduct occurring 
under particular social conditions. Al- 
though this may have been unintentional, 
it is understandable, since the respondents 
could not have judged each hypothetical 
incident without visualizing who was in- 
volved as the offender and the victim in 
each case. Hence, these conditions were 
supplied in the questionnaire itself. For 
instance, the hypothetical incidents 
generally suggested that the offender was 
a stranger to the victim. Thus, one inci- 


dent was presented as follows: ‘‘The of- ` 


fender drags a woman into an alley, tears 
her clothes, but flees before she is physi- 
cally harmed or sexually attacked" (Sellin 


and Wolfgang, 1964: Appendix D). Here 
the respondent could easily surmise that 
this was meant to describe a woman's en- 
counter with a stranger, not, let us say, 
her husband or boyfriend. The same ap- . 
plies to a description such as this: * “The of- 
fender robs a victim of $1,000 at gunpoint.” 
For that matter, even the use of concepts 
such as ‘‘rape,” rob," and ‘‘steal’’ in the 
descriptions indicated to the respondents 
that the conduct occurred under condi- 
tions typically associated with these 
labels. These conditions necessarily en- 
tered into the seriousness scale itself, 
since it was based upon the results of the 
seriousness questionnaire. The degree of 
"seriousness'" assigned to ‘‘forcible sex 
intercourse," for instance, was based 
upon the respondents' evaluations of that 
event when visualized between strangers, 
and the same applies to the other elements 
of crimes to which scores are assigned in . 
the seriousness scale (whether the victim 
was injured, whether a weapon was used, 
etc.). Social conditions are always in- 
volved in any evaluation of ''serious- 
ness," and they will enter implicitly and 
unconsciously if they are not made 
explicit from the beginning. Thus, for 
example, a violent act within a family or 
between friends will not be evaluated in 
the same way as a violent act between 
strangers. It will generally be seen as less 
"serious."? Even intentional homicide 
loses some of its ‘‘seriousness’’ when it 
occurs under the right conditions (see 
Rossi et al., 1974:228—9). For that matter, 
during a war or revolution, homicide 
loses its criminality altogether and be- 
comes praiseworthy. In short, nothing is 
"*serious'' under all conditions.!? 


? This is not merely speculation. A number of years 
after Sellin and Wolfgang's work, Rossi et al. (1974) . 
administered a ‘‘seriousness’’ survey that systemati- 
cally varied the offender-victim relationship in some 
of the hypothetical incidents, and they found that the 
‘‘seriousness’’ rankings by the respondents varied 
accordingly. For example, ''forcible rape of a 
stranger in a park" was ranked 13th among 140 
hypothetical incidents, whereas ''forcible rape of a 
former spouse" was ranked only 62nd. Similarly, 
“beating up a stranger" was ranked 64th, whereas 
"'beating up an acquaintance” was ranked only 112th 
(Rossi et al., 1974:228—9). 

!? Besides homicide, another kind of conduct 
often thought to be criminal—or at least highly 
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None of this is to deny that under the 
conditions implied in their questionnaire, 
Sellin and Wolfgang’s seriousness scale is 
entirely objective. It objectively portrays 
the subjectivity of their respondents. 
Moreover, although it is based upon 
evaluations of conduct under particular 
conditions, the seriousness scale as- 
signs ‘‘seriousness scores’’ only to ele- 
ments of the incidents themselves, and so 
it is possible to apply the scale to any 
concrete case, regardless of the char- 
acteristics of the people involved.!! The 
use of a Weapon or an injury to the victim 
increases the seriousness score of any in- 
cident, for example, regardless of whether 
the offender is a stranger to the victim, a 


deviant—under all conditions and in all societies, is 
`'incest.'”" However, this label applies only to sexual 
conduct under particular social conditions, such as 
between a father and daughter or a mother and son, 
whereas under other conditions it is not subject to 
punishment of any kind. The particular sexual rela- 
tionships that are defined as ''incestuous'' also vary 
from society to society. : 

Social conditions explain not only what is a 
"crime" or what is ‘deviant’ in some other sense, 
but alsc what is ''Jaw"' or other ‘‘social control.” 
Thus, homicide is a ‘‘crime’’ under some conditions 
and ‘‘punishment’’ under others. (It may also be 
neither.) The same applies to beatings and other 
kinds of violence, the seizure of property, intru- 
sions, humiliations, and so on. Whether conduct is 
"deviant" or whether it is ‘social control" should 
never be taken for granted, but should always be 
viewed as a problem for investigation. 

!! The scale is presented in Sellin and Wolfgang 
(1964:298) as follows: 


ELEMENT SCORE VALUE 
Minor injury to victim I 
Victim treated and discharged 4 
Victim hospitalized T 
Victim killed ` 26 
Victim of forcible sex intercourse 10 

Intimidated by weapon, add 2 


Intimidation of persons in connection with theft, etc. 
(other than in connection with forcible sex acts); 


Physical or verbal only 2 
By weapon 4 
Forcible entry of premises 1 


Value of property stolen and/or damaged: 
Under 10 dollars I 
10-250 2 
251-2,000 3 
2,001—9,000 4 
9,001—30,000 5 
30,001—80,000 6 
Over £0,000 7 

Theft of motor vehicle 
(recovered, undamaged) 2 


member of the victim’s family, a friend, 
or whatever. Gottfredson and Hindelang 
were therefore able to apply the scale to 
all of the incidents in their sample. 

The seriousness scale tells us what 
people in everyday life consider to be 
more or less worthy of police attention. 
Just as ‘‘crime’’ is, in effect, a codeword 
for an incident that is worthy of police 
attention, so is each kind of crime, such as 
"rape," ''robbery,". or ‘‘theft.’’ And 
some crimes are evaluated as more 
worthy of this attention than others: they , 
are more ''serious." Since this is what 
‘*seriousness’’ means, it is not surprising 
that, as Gottfredson and Hindelang found, 
incidents ranked higher on the seriousness 
scale are more likely to result in calls to 
the police.!? 

It appears, however, that Gottfredson 
and Hindelang have mistaken the objec- 
tive character of the seriousness scale for 
the objective character of ''seriousness"' 
itself, as if ‘‘seriousness’’ were a fact 
about crime rather than a judgment about 
it. In other words, they seem to have mis- 
taken an evaluation for a description of 
conduct. They even criticize the theory of 
law because it does not contain any state- 
ments about the ‘‘objective seriousness” 
of crime: ‘‘One of the major difficulties 
facing those who would test Black's theory 
of law is that he is not explicit about how 
the objective seriousness of the offense 
should be handled’ (p. 4). They do not 
seem to realize that no questionnaire, 


1? Gottfredson and Hindelang's study thus indi- 
cates that the elements in the seriousness scale are 
relevant to the range of incidents in their sample, 
i.e., incidents considered ‘‘crimes’’ by people in 
everyday life. It should be remembered, however, 
that an unknown number of incidents containing 
elements in the scale are not considered ‘‘crimes’’ by 
the people involved. This applies, for instance, to a 
great deal of violence in the family (see, e.g., Gelles, 
1972: chap. 2). Indeed, many wives who are beaten 
or otherwise injured by their husbands believe that 
they deserve it (see, e.g., Parnas, 1967:952; Gelles, 
1972:58-60). The present author's own research in 
progress also indicates that violence—even when it 
involves.a weapon or physical injury—is not an im- 
portant factor in the way the police handle conflicts 
between people in on-going relationships. Be all of 
this as it may, it is surely the case that, under given 
conditions, conduct such as violence is relevant to 
the behavior of law. The question is how this is to be 
understood in a theoretical framework (see below, p. 
25, especially footnote 14). 
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scale, or Other method can ever specify 
empirically what is or is not a ‘‘serious’’ 
crime. No matter how much people may 
agree about it,!? the ‘‘seriousness’’ of 
crime is a question of value, not fact, a 
response to crime, not a characteristic of 
crime itself. Accordingly, Gottfredson and 
Hindelang’s effort to explain the response 
to crime with its ‘‘seriousness’’ reduces to 
an explanation of one response to crime 
by reference to another. But they make no 
effort at all to explain why people respond 
to ‘anything as more or less ‘‘serious’’ in 
the first place, that is, to explain ‘‘seri- 
ousness'' itself. In this sense, they appear 
to have mistaken the problem for the solu- 
tion. 

The theory of law specifies some of the 
conditions under which people respond to 
conduct as more or less ''serious."' 
Nevertheless, more work is needed on the 
problem of conduct itself. Even if the 
“seriousness” of conduct depends upon 
the social conditions under which it oc- 
curs, the fact remains that, under given 
conditions, some conduct is handled as 
more ‘‘serious’’ than other conduct. In a 
family, for instance, some acts of violence 
are handled as more ''serious" than 
others, even if these evaluations are re- 
versed under other conditions, such as 
during a war. Simply to designate conduct 
of this kind as more ‘‘serious’’ does not 
explain anything, however, but only begs 
the question of why it is handled as more 
"serious." Before this problem can be 
solved, it is likely that conduct itself will 
have to be understood in an entirely 
different way.!^ At present, the relevance 


13 A number of studies have found that people 
across the population and across societies generally 
rank the ''seriousness" of hypothetical incidents in 
much. the same order (see Gottfredson and Hin- 
delang's references on p. 17). This does not necessar- 
ily mean, however, that these people would respond 
in the same way if they were the victims of incidents 
such as those described in the questionnaire, or even 
if they were merely present wheri such incidents 
occurred. 

14 One possibility is to understand conduct as itself 
a location in social space that is subject to more or 
less law. For example, the conduct known as ‘‘vag- 
rancy’’ may be understood as a place on the margin 
of social life, a location in ''radial space” that is 
especially vulnerable to law directed from the center 
of social life, or ‘‘centrifugal law’’ (Black, 1976:49.. 
53). Just as an unemployed and homeless man is 


of conduct is little more than common 
sense. 


CONCLUSION 


That crime and its seriousness may be 
explained with a theory of law is a depar- 
ture from common sense. Jt is common 
sense that the very opposite is true, that 
law may be explained with crime and its 
seriousness, and with related conditions 
such as disorder, disruption, and disinte- 
gration. It is also common sense that rules 
of law ultimately decide cases in court, 
and that the winner is the party with the 
better case. But ideas of this kind are 
evaluative as well as factual, and have no 
place in the sociology of law. This is not to 
say that the problem of common sense is 
unique to the study of law. On the con- 
trary, sociology is full of formulations that 
incorporate common sense. Consider, as 
further examples, the sociology of 
medicine, science, and art. < 

In the sociology of medicine, "health" 
and ‘‘illness’’ are generally understood in 
much the same way as they are under- 
stood by physicians, and so is the practice 
of medicine itself. Thus, ‘‘illness’’ is taken 
to be a need for care and treatment, as if 
this ‘‘need’’ were self-evident, a descrip- 
tion rather than an evaluation (see, e.g., 
Mechanic, 1968; Jaco, 1972). What is 
more, this obscures variation in how 
people define and respond to ‘‘illness’’ 
(but see Freidson, 1970). Another strat- 
egy, by contrast, is to understand 
medicine as a quantitative variable, 


subject to more law—compared with an integrated 
man—if he is, say, drunk or violent, so are unem- 
ployment and homelessness subject to more law in 
their own right, apart from any other conduct. Simi- 
larly, "suicide," ''desertion," and other forms of 
social withdrawal may be understood as movements 
away from the center of social life, vulnerable to law 
for that reason alone (Black, 1976:52-3). And 
""heresy"' may be understood as a location in cultural 
space, vulnerable to law according to the same prin- 
ciple that explains why a drunk or violent person 
who is a member of an ethnic subculture is likely to 
receive more law than an equally drunk or violent 
person who is more conventional (Black, 1976:69- 
73). Without considerably more work, however, it is 
impossible to know how many facts this strategy will 
order, and in any case our map of socíal space will 
probably need more detail—even more 
dimensions—before much progress can be made. 
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measurable by the degree to which a par- 
ticular condition is defined as worthy of 
medical attention, and by how much care 
and treatment it receives (see Black, 1978: 
12-3). Just as the theory of law predicts 
and explains crime and its seriousness, 
then, it is possible to have a theory of 
medicine that predicts and explains illness 
and its seriousness. Until the sociology of 
medicine abandons the common sense of 
medicine, however, it can be little more 
than a branch of the medical profession. 

Sociologists of science and art also have 
yet to escape the common sense of the 
people they study. Accordingly, in the 
sociology of science, ‘‘truth’’ and 
‘*knowledge’’ are taken as characteristics 
of ideas rather than evaluations of ideas. 
Although it is impossible to measure ob- 
jectively the quality of an idea, sociolo- 
gists continue to try, not realizing that all 
they can do is endorse the evaluations of 
one or another faction of science. Cita- 
tions in the scientific literature are used as 
a measure of the quality of work, for 
example, and even to explain the success 
of scientists in their careers (e.g., Cole 
and Cole, 1973). An alternative is to 
understand an idea as itself a quantitative 
variable, its magnitude measurable by 
how people define and respond to it, 
whether by citations or other forms of 
recognition (see Black, 1978:15—6). It then 
becomes possible to have theory that pre- 
dicts and explains who is defined as 
knowledgeable or ignorant, intelligent, 
stupid, or whatever. Similarly, sociolo- 
gists of art could have theory that would 
predict and explain what is taken as 
"art." They could understand art as a 
quantitative variable, measured by the de- 
gree to which a creation is appreciated as 
beautiful or otherwise aesthetically impor- 
tant (see Black, 1978:19—20). Is it dis- 
played in a museum or praised by critics? 
How much money is paid for it? Is it 
studied in universities? But sociologists 
have not tried to measure art as a variable. 
Instead they have participated in art criti- 
cism itself, as if beauty were a matter of 
fact (e.g., Shils, 1960; Jaeger and 
Selznick, 1964). 

In sum, common sense in sociology re- 
sults in a confusion of fact and value, so 
that evaluations appear as descriptions, 


and justifications as explanations. It is 
possible, however, to transcend the dis- 
course of everyday life, and to be scien- 
tific instead of practical. At its best, 
sociology has no common sense at all. 
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Black's (1979) comment, when read in conjunction with The Behavior of Law (Black, 1976), 
raises several questions pertaining to the scientific adequacy of his theory of law. This paper 
assesses Black's theory against two criteria of scientific adequacy: generality and falsifiability. 
Black (1979) rejects our use of victimization survey data to test his theory because these data do 
not allow a comparison of that conduct initially labelled as crime and that conduct not so 
labelled. Our interest was not in this first-stage labelling, but in the second-stage decision by 


victims to increase the quantity of law by calling the police, given that the respondent had. 


labelled some bebavior as a crime. Black argues against such second-stage tests of his theory 
and also argues that his theory must be viewed as valid only with respect to the initial labelling 
of conduct as illegal; as a result, all labelling decisions predicated on the initial labelling decision 
are beyond the province of his theory. We also note that the basis of Black's (1979) restriction of 
the generality of his theory is inconsistent with his original statement of the theory (Black, 1976) 
‘in which he uses results from victimization surveys (of the same kind he now argues are 
irrelevant to the theory) to support his theory. In addition, Black's (1979) criteria for data 
sufficient to test his theory reduce the potential for testing his theory. Finally, we discuss some 


issues regarding conduct and its seriousness as they relate to Black's theory. 


Introduction 


A sine qua non of scientific theory is that 


it be capable of empirical test and refuta- 
tion. Scientific theories hàve other impor- 
tant characteristics as well; for example; 
they organize, predict, and explain a body 
of knowledge. Another desirable char- 
acteristic of scientific theory is generality; 
desirable in the sense that the theory ac- 

* Address all communications to: Michael R. 


Gottfredson; Criminal Justice Research Center; One 
Alton Road; Albany, NY 12203. 


- count for as many aspects of the phenom- 


enon of concern as possible. Furthermore, 
scientific theories are enhanced to the de- : 
gree that they make explicit how the criti- 
cal variables are to be operationalized. 
Most of these qualities appear in The 
Behavior of Law (Black, 1976). As can be 
seen by reference to our paper (Gottfred- 
son and Hindelang, 1979), researchers 
testing Black's theory need not rely solely 
on their own uncertain interpretations of 
abstract theoretical variables, but instead 
can rely primarily on Black's own exam- 
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ples; moreover, when Black (1976) cites 
empirical evidence to support his theoret- 
ical propositions, the character of this 
evidence reduces the ambiguity surround- 
ing the use of theoretical constructs, thus 
facilitating tests of his theory. 

In his comment on.our empirical test of 
his theory, Black (1979) seems to have 
retreated from the positions that give his 
(Black, 1976) theory these virtues. If his 
arguments are accepted, his comment on 
our research has the effect of reducing the 
value of his theory in two important re- 
specis. Both its generality and the poten- 
tial for unambiguous empirical test have 
been markedly reduced. 

With respect to its generality, Black 
(1979) seems to have relegated much of 
what is typically regarded as within the 
province of the sociology of law to unim- 
portance by focusing exclusively on the 
initial labelling of conduct as crime. The 
basis for this conclusion and some of the 
implications of Black's (1979) comment on 
this point will be the first focus of our 
discussion. 

The second focus of our discussion re- 
volves around the standards that Black 
invokes in judging our data, and the impli- 
cations of accepting those standards for 
the falsifiability of his theory. 

Finally, Black (1979) has argued that 
conduct and estimates of its seriousness 
cannot be the basis for useful theoretical 
constructs in the sociology of law. Con- 
trary to the emphasis of Black's comment 
on our paper, the empirical validity of his 
propositions as revealed in our data may 
be judged apart from the validity and util- 
ity of consensually defined seriousness. 
We conclude with a discussion of these 
issues. 


THE GENERALITY OF 
THE BEHAVIOR OF LAW 


There can be little doubt that Black 


(1976) envisions his theory of law as being 
capable of explaining Jaw in all settings at 
all times: 


The quantity of law varies in time and 
space. It varies across the centuries, decades 
and years, months and days, even the hours 
of a day. It varies across societies, regions, 
communities, neighborhoods, families, and 


relationships of every kind. . . . It varies 
across the world and its history. . . . All of 
this is the behavior of law, and it is possible 
to explain all of it. (Black, 1976:3—4) 


With numerous examples, Black also is 
explicit concerning how the quantity of 
law, as he defines it (Black, 1976:2), can 
be measured: i 
A complaint.to a legal official, for example, 
is more law than no complaint, whether it is 
a call to the police, a visit to a regulatory 


agency, or a lawsuit. Each is an increase in 
the quantity of law. (Black, 1976:3) 


Black’s theory of law aims to predict the 
quantity of law everywhere that it occurs, 
whether it be civil law, administrative 
law, or criminal law. And within the crim- 
inal law even at each stage of the criminal 


process: 


The propositions address a wide range of 
legal variation, including, for example, varia-. 
tion in what is defined as illegal, who calls 
the police or brings a lawsuit, who wins in 
court, who appeals or wins a reversal... . 
(Black, 1976:ix) 


More explicitly within the criminal law, 
Black argues that the victim's complaint, 
recognition of the complaint, arrest, in- 
dictment, presecution, conviction, and 
punishment are all indicators of the quan- 
tity of law (Black, 1976:3). In fact, ‘‘[a]ny 
initiation, invocation, or application of law 
increases its quantity . . . " (Black, 
1976:3). Thus, any time law is applied or 
invoked, Black asserts that his proposi- 
tions account for it. 

From the standpoint of those wishing to 
test Black's propositions empirically, it is 
necessary to make some judgment about 
precisely what Black means by his predic- 
tions about the quantity of law. Should 
these assertions about the quantity of law 
be read to imply that the relevant predic- 
tions are ''*proximallv conditional,” or are 
these predictions ''only initially. 
conditional '—only conditional on the be- 
havior subject to the initial labelling as - 
illegal? If they are meant to be "'prox- 
imally conditional," then the researcher 
interested in testing Black's theory must 
assess the propositions in relation to a 
base of potential application of the law; 
that is, Black's propositions must be 
tested at a particular stage of the criminal 
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process, given that cases reached the im- 
mediately prior stage (e.g., who is charged 
with a crime by the prosecutor, given 
those arrested). For example, Black 
(1976:3) argues that ‘‘parole is less law” 
and that ‘‘a revocation of parole is more" 
law. If the propositions are meant to be 
‘*proximally conditional," then the rele- 
vant test of the propositions explaining 
release on parole must examine all those 
eligible for parole. Among those eligible 
for parole, those released on parole must 
be compared with those not released on 
parole. Similarly, the relevant test for ex- 
plaining parole revocation is among 
parolees. 

If, on the other hand, the assertions 
about the quantity of law are meant to be 
“only initially conditional," then the re- 
searcher must employ an entirely different 
strategy with respect to the basis for com- 
parison. The relevant test would ignore 
previous applications of the law. Under 
the ‘‘only initially conditional" model 
each invocation of the law is viewed as 
being equally applicable to all similar be- 
havior regardless of previous labelling de- 
cisions. Thus, for example, when Black 
(1976:3) argues that the propositions in his 
theory predict who will be convicted at a 
criminal trial, the relevant empirical test 
under the ‘‘only initially conditional" 
model would not be ‘‘among those tried,"' 
but rather ‘‘among all persons engaging in 
behavior that is subject to the initial label- 
ling as illegal.’”! 

These alternative interpretations have 
major implications for the generality and 
the testability of Black’s theory. In this 
respect, then, the basis for Black’s rejec- 
tion of the relevance of our recent exam- 
ination of propositions found in The Be- 
havior of Law is of considerable impor- 
tance: 

. . . because the incidents labelled as 

"crimes" for purposes of their study were 

selected by the respondents, variation in the 


1 Rather than ‘‘among all persons engaging in be- 
havior that is subject to the initial labelling as il- 
: legal," Black sometimes makes comparisons to the 
general population (for example, compare Black 
[1976] pages 31 and 18 to page 24). In the latter 
instance, Black's theory is comparable to labelling 
“theory” in its most characteristic form (e.g., 
Becker, 1963; Erickson, 1962). 
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labelling process itself was completely ob- 
scured, making it impossible to test the theory 
of law with their data. (Black, 1979:19) 


Leaving aside for the moment measure- 
ment problems in victimization surveys, 
what is critical about Black's observation ` 
is that the quantity of law is to be pre- 
dicted under the ‘‘only initially condi- 
tional” rather than the ‘‘proximally condi- 
tional’’ model. : 

In our study, Black's theoretical prop- 
ositions were examined in relation to the 
victim's decision to call the police, which 
is our indicator of the quantity of law. 
Although it is an important question, we 
did not study the victim's definition of 
behavior as criminal (as implied in Black, 
1979), which we regard as an earlier and 
different indicator of the quantity of law. 
Similarly, we regard the decision by the 
police to arrest to be a later and different 
indicator of the quantity of law. 

Using the ‘‘proximally conditional’ 
model, we tested Black's theory with re- 
spect to calls to the police by studying 
how well his propositions predict calls to 
the police, given that the event was de- 
fined as a crime by the respondent. Black 
(1979) argues that because the first-stage 
data (the initial labelling of conduct as 
crime) are not available, the second-stage 
data (whether or not the crime was re- 
ported to the police) are irrelevant to his 
theory. Thus, Black (1979) argues against 
testing his theory under the ‘‘proximally 
conditional" model. 

However, the ‘‘proximally conditional” 
model appears to be compatible with both 
the theory and the supporting research 
presented in The Behavior of Law. Con- 
sider, for example, the following passage:? 

Thus, intimates are less likely to call the 

police about each other (see Mcintyre, 

1967:45; Block, 1974:560-561). If they do, 

the police are less likely to handle their prob- 

lem as a crime (Black, 1970:740—741), and, in 
any case, they are less likely to make an 
arrest (Black, 1971:1097—1098). If an inti- 
mate is arrested, he is less likely to be pros- 
ecuted (Hall, 1952:318). (Black, 1976:42, 
emphases added) i 


Two aspects of this passage are worthy 
of note. First, Black supports his theoreti- 


2 Similar examples are found thrcughout Black 
(1976, e.g., 17, 32, 64, 95, 114). 
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- cal proposition with data he now claims 
are incapable of testing the theory. The 
studies by Block (1974) and by McIntyre 
(1967) are analyses of reporting decisions 
by victims of crime as reflected in victimi- 
zation surveys. If Black can use findings 
from a victimization survey when they 
support his theory, then to be consistent, 
data from a conceptually identical stüdy 
that do not support his theory cannot be 
deemed irrelevant.? Otherwise, we are in 
the peculiar situation of determining the 

. relevance of empirical proof on the basis 
. of whether it does or does not support the 
theory. 

If the Block and McIntyre studies are 
relevant to the theory, then, the ‘‘prox- 
imally conditional’? model must be the 
correct one; their studies examine dif- 
ferences in calling the police, given that an 
event has been reported to survey inter- 
viewers (or, in Black's [1979] terms, given 
that the respondent has labelled the inci- 
dent as ‘‘worthy of police attention’). But 
note that the quoted passage (Black, 
1976:42) gives other strong support to the 
"proximally conditional' view. Black's 
prediction about arrest by the police is 

. predicated on the fact that the police were 
called. And, the prosecution prediction is 
predicated on arrest. 

In The Behavior of Law, Black states 
that his theory of law predicts the quantity 


3 By conceptually identical, we mean general 
population surveys of the same kinds of criminal 
victimization, using similar measurement tech- 
niques. The single survey upon which both of the 
studies cited by Black are based is methodologically 
inferior to current victimization surveys in several 
respects (Hindelang, 1976: chap. 2). Furthermore, 
the principal methodological difference between the 
survey cited by Black to support his theory and the 
survey we used makes the survey data cited by Black 
less suitable by his own criteria. This earlier survey 
conducted for the President's Crime Commission 
(Ennis, 1967) used the ‘‘household-respondent” 
method rather than interviewing all eligible house- 
hold members regarding the ‘‘screen’’ questions. It 
is known that the former method substantially un- 
dercounts victimizations of household members 
other than the household respondent (see Hindelang, 
1976: chap. 3). That is, victimizations of household 
respondents (who differ demographically from other 
household members, e.g., the former are more often 
female) are overrepresented among vjctimizations 
elicited by the survey. Also, the Block (1974) dara 
cited by Black (1976) use only assault victimizations, 
the crime most undercounted in victimization sur- 
veys. 
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of law at every stage, from the initial defi- 
nition of what is illegal, through calling the 
police, to arrest, incarceration, and re- 
lease on parole (Black, 1976:ix). Each of 
these indicators of the quantity of Jaw, he 
argues, is explained by propositions relat- 
ing to stratification, morphology, culture, 
organization, and social control. Studies 
in the sociology of law have established 
that later stages of the criminal justice 
process in modern America depend 
largely upon input from earlier stages for 
the kinds of offenses elicited in victimiza- 
tion surveys. For example, although 
police and prosecutors can be proactive, 
much evidence indicates that they are 
principally reactive with respect to cases 
that serve as the basis for their decisions 
(LaFave, 1965; Newman, 1966; Rem- 
ington et al., 1969; Dawson, 1969; Black 
and Reiss, 1970; Reiss, 1971; Hindelang 
and Gottfredson, 1976). Thus, from the 
initial labelling of conduct as crime to the 
termination of the criminal justice proc- 
ess, each stage depends primarily on the 
immediately prior stage for input; that is, 
the stages are heavily interdependent for 
the types of offenses studied in our paper. 
According to Black's (1976) theory, the 
cases that do not proceed from one stage 
to the next are predictable from his prop- 
ositions. For example, in the quoted pas- 
sage above, Black (1976:42) argues that 
his propositions predict that intimates are 
less likely than strangers to report each 
other to the police (i.e., strangers dispro- 
portionately move forward in the criminal 
process).* But among those intimates and 
strangers who do move forward in the 
process, the police are also less likely to 
handle complaints between intimates 
(than complaints between strangers) as 
crimes. Despite the biased selection from 
stage to stage, Black's (1976) theory states 
that the same propositions account for the 
quantity of law at later as well as at earlier 
stages. This is necessarily so because his 
theory (Black, 1976) purports to explain 
all of the behavior of law with the same set 


of propositions. 


4 Because Black often uses phrases like ''less 
likely" without completing the phrase (e.g., ''inti- 
mates are less likely than nonintimates . . .**), his 
precise meaning often (as in this quote) can only be 
inferred from the data cited to support his statement. 
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It is certainly worthy of note, therefore, 
that Black’s (1979) comment places strin- 
gent limitations on the generality of his 
theory by requiring an ‘‘only initially con- 


ditional” rather than a ‘‘proximally condi- . 


tional” test. By rejecting the ‘‘proximally 
conditional model, Black (1979) argues, 
in effect, that a call to the police is not an 
increase in the quantity of law over the 
victim's initial definition of conduct as il- 
legal. To be consistent then, Black must 
also argue that, given conviction, incar- 
ceration is not more law than is a disposi- 
tion not involving incarceration (e.g., fine 
or probation); that, given prosecution, 
conviction is not more law than acquital; 
that, given arrest, prosecution is not more 
law than dismissal of charges; that, given 
a complaint, arrest is not more law than 
failure to arrest. Rather, Black (1979) 
argues that his theory can only be tested 
by using as a base for comparison all iden- 
tical conduct subject to the initial defini- 
tion as illegal. Thus, a test of the predic- 
tive validity of his theory with respect to 
conviction (to be consistent with the basis 
used to reject our test of his theory) must 
be of the form: How do the ‘‘location and 
direction in social space’’ of persons con- 
victed for engaging in particular conduct 
compare with the '*location and direction 
in social space’’ of persons engaging in 
identical conduct, regardless of whether 
the latter are prosecuted, arrested, re- 
ported to the police, or even regardless of 
whether their conduct was initially defined 
as illegal? In Black's (1979:22) words: 


Similar processes of selection—according to 
the same principles—occur at other stages of 
the criminal process, such as in the charging 
and prosecuting of offenses against persons 
accused of crimes, and, in fact, wherever 
else cases of any kind are labelled according 
to legal criteria. If we are to learn how these 
labels are applied, then, we must examine all 
of the cases involving the same conduct, re- 
. gardless of how they have been classified by 
people in everyday life. f 
Thus, apparently, Black (1979) no longer 
purports, as he does in The Behavior of 
Law (1976: e.g., 17, 32, 42, 64, 95, 114), 
that his theory explains increments in the 
quantity of law from one stage of criminal 
processing to another. Moreover, much of 
the empirical evidence he cites in support 


of his theory (Black, 1976), is, according 
to Black (1979), irrelevant to his theory. 
Not only are the victimization studies of 
Block (1974) and McIntyre (1967) deemed . 
irrelevant by his current stance, but so is 
much other evidence as well. This is so 
because much of the evidence cited by 
Black (1976) rests on the ‘‘proximally 
conditional’ model. Thus, for example, in 
support of his propositions relating to 
organization, Black (1976:95) notes that 
.. . theft from a department store by a cus- 
tomer or an employee has a conviction rate 
of nearly 100 percent of the cases prosecuted 
(Cameron, 1964:142; Robin, 1967:696). But 
for auto theft—almost always a crime against 
an individual—this rate is only a little over 50 
percent (U.S. Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, 1974:20). 


The base of the rate for prosecutions of 
shoplifting is ‘‘persons charged’’ with this 
offense, not persons engaging in similar 
conduct but not charged. Under the ‘‘only 
initially conditional’? model that Black 
now views as appropriate, the base of the 
shoplifting percentage should be all per- 
sons engaging in shoplifting. The evidence : 
cited by Black (1976), suggests that his 
theory views conviction as an increment 
in the quantity of law in relation to pros- 
ecution, but Black (1979) substantially re- : 
duces the scope of his theory by maintain- 
ing now that such ''proximally condi- 
tional’’ tests are irrelevant to his theory. 

Paradoxically, while seeming to dismiss 
the relevance of our study to his theory of 
law, Black (1979) again poses the question 
that our study was designed to address. 
He argues that our data reflect only inci- 
dents deemed ‘‘worthy of police atten- 
Don" by the respondents. He then notes 
that **. . . it should be realized that simply 
because a person considers an incident 
worthy of police attention does not mean 
the police will actually be called” (Black, 
1979: fn. 3). This is precisely, what our 
study was about; among those incidents 
deemed ‘‘worthy of police attention," 
what predicts calls to the police? The 
question Black must address (and fails to 
address in his comment) is that if his 
theory explains all law, why is it unable to 
explain this fundamental increase in the 
quantity of law? Either Black must argue 


that calling the police, given the definition 
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of conduct as illegal, is not an increase in 
the quantity of law (and similarly, convic- 
tion, given prosecution, is not an increase 
in the quantity of law), or he must accept, 
at least in principle, such ''proximally 
conditional’’ studies as relevant to his 
theory. 


FALSIFIABILITY AND THE BEHAVIOR OF 
LAW 


If one accepts all of Black’s (1979) 
arguments with respect to our test of his 
theory, not only is the generality of his 
theory markedly restricted but so too is its 
potential for unambiguous empirical test. 
It should be stressed that Black’s (1979) 
entire line of argument with respect to the 
initial labelling of behavior as crime is not 
relevant to our ‘‘proximally conditional" 
test of his theory as stated in The Behavior 
of Law.5 But because it raises fundamen- 


* Contrary to Black's (1979:21) assertion, we did 
not use victimization surveys to test the initial label- 
ling of behavior as crime. Hence, his discussion and 
critique of victimization surveys for that purpose are 
technically irrelevant. However, two general points 
about these surveys need to be noted briefly. First, 
Black (1979:21) claims that we ‘‘apparently did not 
recognize the broader implications of [undercounting 
of victimizations] for the validity of [our] study.” In 
earlier work, we (Hindelang, 1976:12~76, 415; Hin- 
delang et al., 1978: chap. 10; Gottfredson and Hin- 
delang, 1977; Garofalo and Hindelang, 1977; Hin- 
delang, 1978) and others (Penick and Owens, 1977; 
Sparks et al., 1977) have discussed the limitations and 
biases in victimization surveys. In our paper, we 
noted the existence and direction of the only bias of 
which we are aware that bears on the portions of 
Black's theory we did test. Although we believe that 
there is ample evidence of measurement error in 
victimization surveys, particularly in estimating 
absolute levels of victimization, there are few biases 
that have been identified that bear on relationships of 
the kind we used to test Black's (1976) theory. Cer- 
tainly we are aware of no biases in victimization 
surveys of the magnitude required to change the 
overall picture portrayed by the data in our paper. 
Second, Black (1979:20) leaves the impression that 
the victimization screen questions primarily used 
legal jargon such as ''rob" and ''mugging." Al- 
though such terms were used, most screen questions 
used everyday language such as "take . . . by using 
force," "beat you up,” *'threaten you, and ‘*Were 
you knifed, shot at or attacked?” Third, the sentence 
“Now, I'd like to ask some questions about crime," 
only preceded the interview of a single member of 
each household (the "household respondent”); 
fewer than half of the persons interviewed were 
household respondents. 
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tal questions about the testability of his 
theory, and, more generally, about empir- 
ical analyses of the labelling of behavior as 
criminal, it merits discussion. 

Given the arguments in Black's com- 
ment, it would seem useful to pose the 
question: How is his theory that the label- 
ling of crime ‘‘varies with its location and 
direction of social space” (Black, 1979:19) 
to be assessed? Black suggests (1979:fn. 
7) that ‘‘data based on direct and unobtru- 
sive observation would therefore appear 
to be the most reliable way to test the 
theory of law... .” 

We see three insurmountable problems 
that Black (1979) erects to empirical ob- 
servational tests of how labelling of events 
as crime varies throughout the social 
structure. First, Black (1979) insists (by 
inference from the first part of our paper) 
that a relevant test of his theory is of the 
form: Among all behavior, what behaviors 
are labelled as illegal and how is this label- 
ling distributed in social space? Using ob- 
servational methods now available, it is 
virtually impossible from a: practical 
standpoint to observe an unbiased sample ` 
of all behavior, because so much of it oc- 
curs in private settings. It is unlikely that 
rates of refusal to permit observers into 
homes, bedrooms, offices, factories, and 
schools will be randomly distributed 
throughout the social structure; also, 
much of the behavior of organized crime 
figures, street criminals, and corporate 
executives is likely to be shielded from 
view. Second, because Black (1979:20) 
argues that ‘‘the concept of ‘crime’ is 
inherently vague’’ and that the social con- 
struction of behavior as ‘‘crime’’ is not 
merely a description but is always an 
evaluation (and because Black rejects 
evaluations as inappropriate for testing his 
theory in this context), an observer’s 
judgment about behavior would be biased 
by the observer’s location in social 
space.® Third, even if the observer could 


é In Black's (1979:20) words "what is a ‘crime’ to 
one person may not be to another. . . .'"" We presume 
that because Black's theory is said to predict biases 
in victimization surveys, then it must also predict 
biases in observational studies. For example, in an 
observational study of police arrest decisions, an 
Observer's evaluations of behavior as criminal would 
be predictable from the observer's location in social 
space. 
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be absolutely unbiased and entirely objec- 
tive, testing how the labelling of behavior 
as crime is distributed throughout social 
space could not be determined by obser- 
vation alone. How can an unobtrusive ob- 
server (required by Black, 1979: fn. 7) de- 
termine that someone else has labelled an 
observed event as a crime? Black (1979: 
fn. 7) rejects social surveys for this pur- 
pose. He also rejects behavioral indicators 
such as calling the police, because an inci- 
dent labelled as crime (i.e., "worthy of 
police attention’’) does not necessarily re- 
sult in a call to the police (1979: fn. 3). 
What Black views as the critical aspect 
of his theory, the initial labelling of be- 
havior as crime by individuals, is a cogni- 
tive process. And cognitive processes 
.cannot be observed directly. Hence, 
neither observational methods nor any 
other empirical method can provide data 
that would meet all of Black's (1979) 
criteria for adequacy. 


THE SERIOUSNESS OF CRIME 


` In The Behavior of Law, Black (1976) is 

not consistent regarding the relevance of 
conduct to his theory. In most of the 
explicit discussions of the relevance of 
conduct to his theory, Black indicates that 
it is irrelevant (i.e., is permitted to vary 
freely), while occasionally he indicates 
that variation in conduct is relevant (i.e., 
need be "held constant” in testing prop- 
ositions).* Thus, for example, on the one 
hand Black writes: 





We recognize that part of Black's (1979) objection 
to surveys derives from his view that participants 
cannot report accurately on their own behavior. Sur- 
veys are subject to biases of this kind; in toto, how- 
ever, they seem preferable (for the reasons outlined 
above) to observational studies for the problem of 
interest to us (calling the police.) 

? Black also ignores the following practical prob- 
lems with using observational methods for this par- 
ticular problem: (a) the tremendous cost, given the 
relative rarity of criminal behavior; (b) intra- and 
interobserver reliability; and (c) how the relevant 
independent variables could be measured using un- 
obtrusive observational methods. 

*' To confuse the matter even more, Black 
(1976:25, 28) often uses crime-specific examples 
(e.g., shoplifting and homicide) implying that re- 
search that holds'conduct constant is relevant to the 
theory. At other times he discusses crime as if it 
were a unitary, undifferentiated phenomenon (e.g., 
Black, 1976:15, 17, 21). 
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It might be noted that these principles apply 
whatever the actual behavior of the lower 
ranks—whether for example it is more or 
less violent or predatory—since their con- 
duct is more likely to be defined as illegal no . 
matter what they do. (Black, 1976:31, em- 
phases added) : 
Similarly, he argues: 

The theory of law, however, predicts the 
same facts. But it explains these facts in a 
different way, without regard to the motiva- 


tion or even the conduct of the deviant... . 
(Black, 1976:118, emphasis added) 


On the other hand, however, Black 

writes: 
It might be noted that comparisons such as 
these [studies of variation in punishment] 
should be made according to the offender's 
actual conduct, rather than according to the 
crime with which he is charged. . . . (Black, 
1976:24, emphasis added) : 


Despite such inconsistency, however, the 
major thrust of The Behavior of Law is to 
consider variability in conduct to be virtu- 
ally irrelevant. As we noted in our paper, 
at a minimum, Black (1976) must be inter- 
preted as arguing that conduct is less im- 
portant as a determinant of the quantity of 
law than are his five dimensions. 
Because of Black’s ambiguity on the 
issue of conduct, it was necessary to test 
his theory under two conditions: permit- 
ting conduct to vary and controlling for 
conduct in some way. Because of the large 
number of different ‘‘offender-conduct”’ 
variables in the data and the impossibility ` 
of investigating all of them simulta- 
neously, the Sellin- Wolfgang (1964) scale 
was seen from an empirical point of view 
as a device useful for summarizing and 
scaling the offender’s conduct along a 
single dimension, seriousness.? From a 


? Our earlier research on reporting to the police, in 


which many individual elements relating to offender 
conduct were controlled, found generally that (with 
the exception of age) demographic characteristics of 
victims did not explain variations in reporting to the 
police. Rather, the victim's report of what happened 
during the event accounted for most of the explained 
variability (see Hindelang, 1976:chap.14; Hindelang 
and Gottfredson, 1976). Thus, although our earlier 
research was not conceived of as a test of Black's 
theory and did not operationalize most of his dimen- 
sions, that research indicated that offender conduct 
and harm to the victim, measured directly from vic- 
tims' reports rather than indirectly with Sellin- 
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theoretical point of view, seriousness 
(i.e., harm to the victim) was seen as a 
dimension likely to affect the victim's be- 
lief that the conduct demands invocation 
of state social control mechanisms. 

The aspects of victimization that are 
scaled in the Sellin- Wolfgang weighting 
system clearly reflect variations in con- 
duct and its consequences that occur dur- 
ing victimization. We analyzed our tables 
both controlling for, and ignoring, varia- 
tions in Sellin-Wolfgang scale scores in 
order to accommodate Black's (1976) in- 
consistency with respect to this issue. If 
variation in Sellin- Wolfgang scale scores 
is deemed to be irrelevant to Black's 
propositions, then the validity of Black's 
propositions should be assessed by col- 
lapsing across the rows in our tables; if 
conduct must be controlled, the data 
should be examined within rows. Either 
way Black's (1976) propositions find little 
support in our data. 

We take seriousness as an indicator of 
variations in offender conduct and in its 
consequences to the victim. Black (1979) 
argues that whether the offender had a 
weapon, whether the victim was hos- 
pitalized, whether the victim was killed, 
and whether items of large or small value 
were stolen from the victim, constitute 
primarily evaluations rather than descrip- 
tions of what transpired. Certainly, we do 
not deny that what happens during an 
event must be interpreted, or that the 
seriousness of the consequences of be- 
havior is a matter of judgment. We accept 
victims' descriptions of the elements 
scored in the Sellin-Wolfgang procedure 
as indicators of what happened during the 
event. We also accept the consensually 
validated agreement of Sellin and 
Wolfgang's subjects that, for example, 
homicide is more serious than hospitaliza- 
tion.!?^ Certainly, the resultant 





Wolfgang seriousness scores, were predictive of 
calling the police. Thus, conduct, independent of 
assessments of its seriousness, predicts calls to 
the police. 

1? Black (1979:19) strongly overstates his case 
when he asserts that we “°. . . mistake a variable that 
requires explanation for one that provides it" and 
that (Black, 1979:abstract) we ‘*. . .: mistake an 
evaluation for a description." What Black fails to 
recognize is that our resultant Sellin- Wolfgang scale 
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seriousness-scale scores are not error 
free. But if the error variation is large rela- 
tive to the true variation—that is, if our 
indicator is a poor one—why do the 
seriousness-scale scores do so much bet- 
ter than Black's dimensions in explaining 
calls to the police? 

It is informative to follow the chain of 
reasoning that Black uses to dismiss our 
finding that seriousness is related to calls 
to the police.!! Black (1979:19) first as- 
serts that ‘‘. . . ‘crime’ and its 'serious- 
ness’ are expressions of law itself . . ."' 
and, next, that '*. . . ‘crime’ is an incident 
worthy of police attention.'' He concludes 
(Black, 1979: 20) that we have argued that 

. . . ‘crime’ itself explains why people 
call the police. . . "7 Because Black (1979) 
defines crime as an incident worthy of 
police attention, his conclusion (which he 
attributes to us) translates into, "incidents 
worthy of police attention explain why 
people call the police." But Black (1979: 
fn. 3) also asserts that ‘‘. . . simply be- 
cause a person considers an incident 
worthy of police attention does not mean 
the police will actually be called "12 In: 
this footnote, Black contradicts his textual 
assertion that calls to the police are ex- 
plained by crime, a conclusion that he er- 
roneously attributes to us.!? Although it 





scores have two components: one descriptive (from 
the victims in our study) and the other evaluative 
(from Sellin and Wolfgang's independent sample of 
raters). Importantly, the evaluative component was 
derived independently of our survey respondents 
and their decisions to call the police. 

!! And the similar findings of others as well. See 
his (1979) footnote 8. The conclusions in the studies 
Black cites in this footnote may depend on whether 
or not seriousness was controlled. As noted above, 


„our conclusions with respect to Black's (1976) prop- 


ositions are the same, regardless of whether or not 
seriousness is controlled. I 
12 As we noted above, apparently Black does not 
recognize that our research is an attempt to answer 
this very question: Among events ‘‘considered 


. worthy of police attention” what differentiates those 


reported from those not reported to the police? 

13 Although. Black implies throughout his com- 
ment that there is a necessary (even a definitional) 
relationship between seriousness in its conventional 
sense and calls to the police, it should be obvious 
that there is no necessary relationship between the 
two. Apart from offender conduct and its conse- 
quences to victims, there are many contingencies 
that affect the likelihood that a victim will call the 
police: insurance policies may require reporting to 
the police as a condition for processing claims; hos- 
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impedes effective communication, we. 


have no quarrel with Black’s choosing to 
make words mean what he wants them to 
mean rather than adhering to their con- 
ventional usage, as long as he does not 


invoke his meaning to explain our. 


words.!4 . 

On a related issue, Black (1979) argues, 
and we agree, that. the Sellin-Wolfgang 
seriousness-scaling procedure did not 
permit the social conditions under which 
their crime vignettes occurred to vary sys- 
tematically; hence, the resultant 
seriousness-scale scores are not sensitive 
to variation in the social conditions under 
which crimes occur. For Black, this is crit- 
ical, because his conception of serious- 
ness depends upon the social conditions 
under which crimes occur.!5 But when the 





` pitals, doctors, and restitution and compensation 


programs may require police notification as a pre- 
requisite for dispensing services and benefits to vic- 
tims; property that is licensed and/or bas serial num- 
bers may be reported when stolen because there is 
some chance of tracing such property; if the victim 
can offer the police a description of the offender or 
the offender's vehicle, the crime may be more likely 
to be reported than if the victim cannot; if the victim 
was engaged in illegal or deviant conduct (e.g., visit- 
ing a house of prostitution or engaging in illegal 
gambling) the victim may be less likely to report a 
crime to the police; fear of reprisal or fear of increas- 
ing familial discord may inhibit reporting to tbe 
police; mistrust or fear of the police may decrease 


the likelihood of a report to the police; embarrass- . 


ment at having been victimized and at having to 
relate the story of the crime to the police may dis- 
courage reporting to the police; and the victim may 
believe that the physical, property, or psychological 
damage that has been done by the victimization can- 
not be repaired by calling the police. Such even- 
tualities may be directly or inversely related to 
seriousness-scale scores or they may be unrelated to 
these scores. Certainly, most observers would not 
regard these as aspects of seriousness. 

14 Another example of this phenomenon is his 
quote of our fn. 5 (Black, 1979:21): '"This bias prob- 
ably works against Black's. hypothesis [about the 
effect of intimacy on the labelling of crime]." The 
appropriate bracketed phrase should be ‘‘about the 
effect of intimacy on the victim's decision to report 
the incident to the police.” Otherwise, the reader is 
misled into believing that our study was about the 
initial labelling of conduct as crime, rather than 
about calls to the police. 

15 Black (1979) points out that Rossi et al. (1974) 
did permit the social conditions to vary in their study 
of the relative seriousness of events and that such 
conditions were related to the seriousness ranks. 
Had we used such a scale as an indicator of serious- 
ness, rather than a scale that did not permit these 


interest centers on conduct and its conse- 
quences to the victim, such a procedure is 
preferable. It should be obvious that if 
Black's position is correct and the social 
conditions under which crime occurs are 
all-important, there should be no relation- 
ship between a seriousness measure based 
principally on conduct (i.e., not on the 
conditions under which it occurs) and vic- 
tims' reports to the police (or any other 
quantity of law). Furthermore, if Black is 
correct, his dimensions, which incorpo- 
rate such variables as the victim-offender 
relationship and the relative social ranks 
of the victim and the offender, should be 
predictive of reporting to the police. Our 
data show that the measure of conduct 
and its consequences to the victim em- 
ployed in our study was more strongly 
related to the quantity of law than were 
Black's dimensions. Therefore, although 
what is regarded as serious depends, in 
part, on the social conditions under which 
it occurs, it depends in large part on con- 
duct as well.!$ 

Finally, regardless of the adequacy of 
our measure of seriousness, the fact re- 
mains that, in our data, Black's proposi- 
tions as we have operationalized them, 
generally do not account for a substantial 
amount of variability in calls to the police. 
Black (1979:21) maintains that his ‘‘theory 
of law predicts and explains common 
sense . ' which is what he construes 
our seriousness explanation of calls to the 
police to be. But if Black’s theory of law 
predicts such ‘‘common sense,” then his 
dimensions should have been able to ac- 
count for at least as much variance as that 
accounted for by Sellin- Wolfgang serious- 
ness scores. Black’s comment fails to 
offer compelling justification, much less 
evidence, for why they do not.!? 





conditions to influence the seriousness scores, and 
analyzed Black’s propositions within categories of 
these social condition-relevant scores, Black’s di- 
mensions would have been confounded with the 
seriousness scores. 

16 Others have found that conduct and its conse- 
quences to victims can be useful in explaining varia- 
tion in the quantity of law. For example, the first 
proposition of Jerome Hall's (1952:318) theory of the 
rate of prosecution of known offenders is that ''the 
rate of prosecution varies directly in proportion to 
the gravity of harm." 

17 For our part, and to aid any future research, we 
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CONCLUSION 


Black dismisses our work because it 
does not comport with his notion of what 
are the desirable properties of science. 
Labelling and dismissing theoretical posi- 
tions that are not compatible with one’s 
own as ''nothing more than common 
sense” is simply not persuasive. Common 
sense itself is a variable aspect of reality. 
For example, The Behavior of Law (1976) 
has been criticized on this ground: 


Black's propositions are somewhat self- 
evident: nothing more and nothing less than 
systematized common sense. But there are 
some problems concerning the explanatory 
power of this systematized common sense. 
(Eder, 1977:137) 


Clearly, something more is required as the 
basis for judging the adequacy of scientific 
theories. In the introduction we en- 
umerated several criteria for scientific 
theory. Many of these are embodied in 
The Behavior of Law. It would be unfor- 
tunate if Black's (1979) clarification of the 
theory were to have the effects of banish- 
ing his theory as originally stated from the 
jurisdiction of empirical test and substan- 
tially reducing its' generality. When 
viewed as a ''proximally conditional" 
model, Black's (1976) theory is extremely 
general and it deserves to be tested exten- 
sively and refined on the basis of research. 
findings. 

Ultimately, the most important criterion 
for a scientific theory is that it be compat- 
ible with the facts. Otherwise, what does 
it mean to have sociological theory *'in its 
pure form” (Black, 1979:19) if it does not 
agree with the best available evidence? 
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ERRATUM 


An error occurred in Jeffrey C. Alexan- 
der’s article, ‘‘Formal and Substantive 
Voluntarism” (ASR April, 1978). On page 
182 (eleventh line from the bottom, left 
column), international should read inten- 
tional. 
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. “The class theories of Karl Marx and Ralf Dahrendorf, although subject to much theoretical 
~ analysis, largely have been ignored in the dominant lines of quantitative research on status 
A. attainment and the political consequences of social stratification. This paper attempts to bridge 
i this gap by drawing out some of the implications of Marx's ownership of the means of 

“=, production and Dahrendorf's authority for both income inequality and politics, by evaluating 
“these implications empirically and by showing how these conceptions of class can be 
"incorporated into the dominant Blau-Duncan model of status attainment. Using survey data 


- from large national samples in the United States and Great Britain, we show that both Marx's 
and Dabrendorf's class models have important implications for men's income, increasing. by 
almost half the variance explained by the conventional Blau-Duncan model. The income of 
American women, in contrast, is little influenced by class and this explains a substantial part of 
the male-female income gap. As Marx, Dahrendorf, and others predicted, class position has a 
stronger impact on class identification and politics in Great Britain than in the United States. An 
analysis of the transfer of class position from one generation to the next in Britain suggests the 
existence of two overlapping but distinct stratification systems, one a class system rooted in 
ownership of the means of production and authority, and the other a status system based on 


education and occupational status. 


Dominated by the Blau-Duncan (1967) 
paradigm, quantitative research on 
stratification has focused narrowly on 
education and occupational status while 
generally ignoring more conflict oriented 
aspects of stratification stemming from 
the hierarchical organization of work. In 
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this paper we suggest that the conven- 
tional paradigm be extended to include 
two additional dimensions of stratifica- 
tion, each the focus of a major theoretical 
tradition—Karl Marx's ownership of the 
means of production and Ralf Dahren- 
dorf's exercise of authority in the work- 
place. Although Marx's and Dahrendorf's 
class theories have been subject to much 
theoretical analysis,! there has been little 
attempt to assess their empirical ade- 
quacy.? Our general aim is to attempt to 


t 





! Theoretical critiques of Marx are too numerous 
to mention here; for Dahrendorf see Giddens, 1973; 
Hazelrigg, 1972; Turner, 1973; Weingart, 1969. 

2 Although numerous empirical studies have been 
based on Marx’s class theory, to our knowledge only 
Wright and Perrone’s (1977) work, which we discuss 
later, measures class in a way which is at all close to 
Marx’s definition of it. Two empirical studies of 
Dahrendorf's theory have been attempted. One used 
occupation as a surrogate for authority (Lopreato, 
1968), a procedure which we view as inappropriate 
(see Table 2), and the second dealt with topics differ- 
ent from those" we discuss here (Fox et al., 1977). 
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bridge this gap, demonstrating the empiri- 
cal importance of these class models and 
integrating them into the established tradi- 
tion of quantitative research. Specifically, 
we first propose operationalizations of 
Marx’s and Dahrendorf’s concepts of 
class and draw out their theoretical and 
empirical implications for each other and 
for the Blau-Duncan status model. Sec- 
ond, we consider the class bases of in- 
come inequality and propose a modifica- 
tion of Dahrendorf's theory, suggesting 
` that there are more authority classes than 
he envisioned. We then test Marx's, 
Dahrendorfs and our own predictions 
about income inequality on American and 
British data, considering men and women 
separately in the United States. Third, we 
test Marx's and Dahrendorf's prediction 
that the political consequences of class 
` position are more important in Britain 
than in the U.S. Fourth, we use the British 
data to investigate the extent to which a 
father's class position as defined by Marx 


and Dahrendorf influences his son's at 


tainments. We conclude that there are two 
distinct stratification systems in modern 
society, one the familiar status system 
centering on education and occupational 
status and the other a class system rooted 
in ownership of the means of production 
and authority. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
The Marxian Class Model 


Marx distinguishes one class from an- 
other on the basis of two criteria, own- 
ership of the means of production and 
purchase of the labor power of others. He 
defines three classes in modern bourgeois 


society. Capitalists own the means of. 


production and purchase the labor power 
of others; workers neither own the means 
of production nor purchase the labor 
power of others but instead sell their own 
labor power; and the minor and transi- 
tional class of the petite bourgeoisie owns 
the means of production but does not pur- 
chase labor power.? In a modern econ- 


> Although. Marx never defines the petite 
bourgeoisie as anything but smaller capitalists (Marx 
and Engels, 1848:25), it seems reasonable to define 
them as owners of the means of production who do 


omy, Marx's criterion of ownership of the 
means of production may reasonably be 
expanded to include all forms of control of 
the means of production, whether they 
stem from legal ownership or formal con- 
trol. Thus we include in the capitalist class 
managing directors who control but do not 
own the means of production since in 
practice they have effective control over ` 
their firms, can use them to further their 
own interests, and often own some stock 
in them. Many neo-Marxists argue that 
managing directors stand in a similar 


'structural, if not legal, relation to the 


means of production and share many 
interests in common with the capitalist 
class (e.g., Baran and Sweezy, 1966; 
Domhoff, 1967; Kolko, 1962; Mills, 1957; 
Nichols, 1969; Zeitlin, 1974). For ter- 
minological simplicity we will refer to 
both owners and managing. directors as 
"controlling the means of production." 

As Marx (1852:515—6) conceives them, 
objective classes necessarily have con- 
flicting interests by virtue of the exploita- 
tive nature of class relations but class 
members may or may not be subjectively 
aware that they share common interests 
"in hostile opposition" to those of an- 
other class, whence the distinction be- 
tween class ‘‘in itself" and class ‘‘for it- 
self." 


Dahrendorf' s Class Model 


In Dahrendorf’s (1959:166—74) analysis, 
classes are distinguished on the basis. of 
their relations to authority. Members of 
the command  class* exercise authority, 





not purchase labor power, as do Wright and Perrone 
(1977). While the difference between, for example, a 
self-employed plumber who works alone (petit 
bourgeois) and one who also has an assistant 
(capitalist) may seem slight, the empirical evidence 
indicates that there are noticeable differences par- 
ticularly with regard to income. Other transitional 
classes from the earlier feudal epoch are land owners 
and peasants (Marx, 1852:517—9; Marx and Engels, 
1932). Since these classes constitute such a small 
proportion of the population of modern industrial 
societies, we ignore them here. Elsewhere (Robin- 
son, 1978; forthcoming), we have treated them in 
detail. 

* In our use of the labels, command and obey class, 
we follow Lopreato (1968). Dahrendorf does not - 
label his classes. š 
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regardless of whether they are subject to it 
themselves; i.e., they have subordinates 
in the workplace; obey class members are 
subject to the authority of others and 
exercise none themselves, i.e., someone 
supervises them at work and thev do not 
supervise anyone;? and individuals in the 
small classless group neither exercise au- 
thority nor are subject to it, Le., they 
work on their own.® For Dahrendorf, as 
for Marx, class relations inherently in- 
volve conflicting interests, the command 
class having an interest in maintaining the 
authority structure and the obey class hav- 
ing an interest in overthrowing it. How- 
ever interests may be only latent (more or 
less unconscious) or they may be manifest 
(conscious), in which case class members 
mav mobilize around them (Dahrendorf, 
1959:174—9). 


Differences between Marx's and 
. Dakrendorf’s Class Models 


Dahrendorf's concept of class is quite 
different from Marx's, as can be seen in 
Table 1. Marx's model stresses the control 
dimension of hierarchical position in the 
workplace while Dahrendorf's empha- 
sizes the authority dimension, as we shall 
call them.’ By comparing Panels A and B, 
one can see that Marx's distinction be- 
tween capitalists and workers is lost 
within Dahrendorf' s command class; simi- 
larly Dahrendorf's distinction between 
command and obey classes is lost within 


5 Dahrendorf (1959:256, 262, 287) notes that some 
positions, such as foreman and bureaucrat, are espe- 
cially difficult to classify, but after some discussion 
handles them as we have. 

$ For Dahrendorf (1959:198), all ‘‘imperatively 
coordinated associations" (e.g., the family, unions, 
sports clubs) are characterized by two authority 
classes, a position which has generated considerable 
criticism (e.g., Giddens, 1973:73). However, he does 
mention that authority relations in industrial produc- 
tion, which we here consider, tend to overshadow 
the authority relations of other associations since 
they occupy so large a space in people's lives 
(1959:142—-3). Dahrendorf (1967) has considered 
some objections to his original formulation but these 
do not affect the basic scheme. 

7 Following Marx, we operationalize the control 
dimension as a dichotomy. Although dichotomous 
for Dahrendorf, the authority dimension is illustrated 
as a trichotomy for comparison with our modifica- 
tion of his theory (Panel C), which is described later. 


Marx's worker class. Marx, focusing on 
the top of the organizational hierarchy, 
asks whether someone is at the very top or 
is, instead, subject to a boss's control. 
Dahrendorf, focusing on the bottom of the 
organizational hierarchy, asks whether 
someone is at thé very bottom, with no 
authority whatsoever or has, instead, at 
least one subordinate. Each uses the 
other's criterion only to separate out a 
marginal class which Marx calls the petite 
bourgeoisie and Dahrendorf defines as 
classless. The result is that Marx misses 
what is for Dahrendorf the key class 
boundary while Dahrendorf misses what 
is for Marx the key boundary. We will 


- show that Marx's and Dahrendorf's mod- 


els are statistically as well as theoretically 
distinct and that they usually have inde- 
pendent, and sometimes quite different, 
effects on the various dependent variables : 
we consider. I 


DH 


Wright and Perrone's “Marxist Class 
Categories" 


Wright and Perrone (1977) have re- 
cently proposed what they claim is an ex- 
tension of the traditional Marxian class 
model by inserting a ‘‘manager’’ group be- 
tween the capitalist and worker classes 
(see also Wright, 1976). Their managers 
are that subgroup of the worker class 
which exercises authority over others (see 
Table 1, Panel A, note a). This concep- 
tualization is quite different from Marx's 
own analysis, since he does not see au- 
thority relations as constituting a basis for 
class conflict within the worker class any 
more than he sees income or occupational 
differences as constituting such a basis. In 
our view, Wright and Perrone's classifica- 
tion should be regarded as one way of 
combining the traditional Marxian model 
with Dahrendorf's model based on au- 
thority, rather than as an extension of 
Marx's model, and we will show that its 
effectiveness in explaining income and 
attitudes depends as much on Dahren- 
dorf’s authority as on Marx's control or 
ownership. The capitalist and petit 
bourgeois classes in Wright and Perrone's 
scheme are exactly Marx's; their sole 
modification is to divide the worker class 
in a way that corresponds precisely to 
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Table 1.: Operationalization of Class as Conceived by Marx and Dahrendorf, and Improved Dahrendorf 


Model* 








Authority in the workplace 





Exercises authority over others 


Does not exer- 
cise authority 





(two or more levels 
of subordinates 
or employees) 


Control of the means of production 


(one level of 
subordinates 
or employees) 


(no subordinates 
or employces) 





Panel A. Marx 
Controls the means of production (no su- 
pervisor or employer) 
Does not control the means of produc- 
tion (has supervisor or employer) 
Panel B. Dahrendorf 
Controls the means of production (no su- 
pervisor or employer) 
Does not control the means of produc- 
tion (has supervisor or employer) 
Panel C. Improved Dahrendorf 
Controls the means of production (no su- 
pervisor or employer) 
Does not control the means of produc- 
tion (has supervisor or employer) 


capitalist. capitalist petit bourgeois 
worker* worker* worker 
command command classless 
command command obey 
upper command lower command ‘classless 
upper command lower command obey 





* Categories of the variables used in operationalizing the class models (see note 15) are given in 


parentheses. š 


a Manager group by Wright and Perrone’s (1977) definition. 


Dahrendorf's distinction between the 
command and obey classes of industry. 
Using both Marx's and Dahrendorf's con- 
ceptions of class leads to exactly the same 
division of the population; there is no 
class distinguished using Wright and Per- 
rone's scheme that could not be distin- 
guished with Marx and Dahrendorf com- 
bined. Such alternative parameterizations 
necessarily predict the same variance in 
other variables and so cannot be distin- 
guished empirically on that basis 8 How- 
ever, we will show that capitalists have 
high incomes not only because they own 
the means of production but also because 
they exercise authority. The true effects 
of owning the means of production can 
only be discerned by controlling (in the 
usual statistical sense) for authority by 
making ownership one variable and au- 
thority a second variable and using stan- 
dard multivariate techniques for separat- 
ing their effects. Wright and Perrone's 
typology does not lend itself to such tech- 
niques; they leave themselves with no 


* Both must be implemented by three distinct 
dummy variables (or the equivalent), e.g., for Wright 
and Perrone, capitalist, manager, and petite 
bourgeoisie; and for Marx and Dahrendorf, 
capitalist, command class, and petite bourgeoisie. 


practical way of discovering the effects of 
control of the means of production, 
Marx's key theoretical variable, apart 


from the effects of authority. In contrast, 


our approach treats Marx's control of the 
means of production and Dahrendorf's au- 
thority as distinct aspects of the hierarchi- 
cal organization of work and determines 
the effects of these relative to each other 
and to the variables of the Blau-Duncan 
model. 


Class and Status Models of Stratification 


The originators of the Blau-Duncan 
status model began with the assumption 
that ''a fundamental trend toward expand- 
ing universalism characterizes industrial 
society” (Blau and Duncan, 1967:429-30), 
and that the rate of social mobility is gen- 
erally so high in modern societies, and 
social groupings so transitory, that belong- 
ing to particular groups ceases to have 
much meaning to the individuals who are 
temporarily in them (Goldthorpe, 1976). 
There are no clearly defined classes with 
opposing interests, as with Marx and 
Dahrendorf, but rather a ''socioeco- 
nomic” continuum on which one can rank 
individuals. The measures of occupational 
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standing used in this tradition assume a 
graduated continuum with no clear dis- 
continuities (Duncan, 1961; Treiman, 
1977); none of them comes close to 
measuring class in the categorical sense 
which it is traditionally given by Marx and 
most European sociologists. In a manner 
which is quite compatible with, and offers 
a reasonable extension of, Blau and Dun- 
can’s analysis, the flourishing human capi- 
tal tradition in economics offers an 
analysis of education and training which 
. also assumes relatively open, universalis- 
tic competition and a relatively continu- 
ous distribution of education and skills 
without clear boundaries or sharp discon- 
tinuities (e.g., Becker, 1965; Mincer, 
1974). 

Although it is often assumed that occu- 
pational standing and class are virtually 
identical, in fact there is little overlap be- 
tween them, as both Marx (1893:862—3) 
and Dahrendorf (1959:138—40) stress. Oc- 
cupations may be performed in a variety 
of class contexts. Lawyers, plumbers, or 
cooks, to name only a few examples, may 
work on their own account and hire assis- 
tants (and so be capitalists in the com- 
mand class), or may work for a large com- 
pany without any .subordinates under 
them (and so be workers in the obey 
class), or may work for a large company 
and have subordinates (and so be workers 
in the command class), or may work alone 
on their own account (and so be petit 
bourgeois and classless). There is equally 
little reason for occupations with high 
status or prestige to be restricted to higher 
class positions, or for occupations with 
low status to appear only in lower class 
positions. We will show that in both the 
U.S. and Great Britain the actual correla- 
tions between class position and occupa- 
tional status are distinctly modest. 

Blau and Duncan's model and the 
human capital tradition have recently 
come under considerable criticism for ig- 
noring the inheritance of property, various 
ascriptive elements in the class system, 
and conflict generally (Atkinson, 1975; 
Burawoy, 1977; Crowder, 1974:37; 
Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Giddens, 
1973:19-20; Sahota, 1978:17—9; see, how- 
ever, Griliches, 1977; Kelley, 1978). In 
fact, analysts in both the Blau-Duncan and 


conflict traditions tend to deal only with 
their school’s model of stratification and 
to ignore other models. Yet there is no 
theoretical justification or empirical 
necessity to take such one-sided views. 
Although all capitalists, for example, have 
many things in common, there is no rea- 
son for conflict theorists to ignore the 
clear differences between capitalists with 
high, middle, and low occupational status 
(e.g., owners of law firms, plumbing con- 
tractors, and hot dog stand owners). Nor 
is there any reason for researchers in the 
Blau-Duncan tradition to ignore the evi- 
dent categorical differences between per- 
sons in the same occupation (e.g., plum- 
bers who are employees vs. self-employed 
plumbers who hire other workers; en- 
gineers who supervise others vs. en- 
gineers at the bottom of the authority 
hierarchy). : | 


Class and Income 


Neither Marx nor Dahrendorf offers an 
explicit theory of the relation between 
class and income, a matter tangential to 
their primary concern with delineating the 
structural bases for political organization 
and mobilization. Marx (1893:862—3;1902) 
insists that classes must not be equated 
with income groupings; they are not de- 
fined by either the ‘‘sources of revenue" 
or the ''size of purses.’’ Yet the exchange 
relationship between the capitalist and 
worker is inherently unequal and Marx 
(1849:31; 1867b:708—9, 715-6) expects the 
capitalist's profit generally to exceed the 
worker's wages in bourgeois society.? 
Dahrendorf (1959:138—40) also views 


classes as ''not based on the level or 


source of income” and, although he ex- 
pects that class and income are highly cor- 
related, is quite ambivalent about the 
existence of a causal connection between 
them. Thus, neither Marx nor Dahrendorf 
is particularly informative in analysing the 
class bases of income inequality. 


? Marx's cencern with profits and wages is clearly 
more suited to an analysis of wealth than of income, 
although as Duncan (1968b:688) points out, there is 
a close relation between the two. Wealth put to use 
as capital generates income and income saved or 
invested contributes to wealth. - 
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We would argue that there are, nonethe- 
less, several reasons to expect that 
capitalists will be paid more than workers 
and command class members will be paid 
more than members of the obey class. 
First and most obviously, given that the 
upper classes in both Marx’s and Dahren- 
dorf’s schemes have some power over the 
lower classes they should be able, within 
limits, to set the wages of those below 
them and presumably would set the wages 
of their employees and subordinates 
below their own. This argument holds 
especially for capitalists but should apply 
as well to some higher level managers and 
supervisors who may either directly de- 
termine their subordinates’ wages or may 
indirectly influence these through evalua- 
tion of their job performance. 

A second theory links class in Dahren- 
dorf’s sense with income. Lydall (1968:71, 
125—7) argues that the higher salaries paid 
to supervisors are the result of the need of 
bureaucracies to fill positions of responsi- 
bility. Since supervisors are responsible 
for the actions of those below them, they 
have more ‘‘worry’’ than any. of their sub- 
ordinates, and worry is a cost for which 
they expect to be, and are, remunerated. 

A third theory linking class and income, 
we suggest, may be derived from the mar- 
ginal productivity theory of wages which 
essentially argues that employees are paid 
according to how much their work con- 
tributes to the firm’s income (e.g., Rees, 
1973:chaps. 4 and 5). In most circum- 
stances variations in the ability and moti- 


vation of capitalists and supervisors will. 


have more influence on output than simi- 
lar variations among employees and. sub- 
ordinates. For example, when one em- 
ployee does poorly that often has little 
effect on other employees’ productivity, 
but when a boss or supervisor does poorly 
that will often affect the productivity of all 
of his or her subordinates. Thus total pro- 
ductivity depends more on bosses’ and 
supervisors’ performances than it does on 
ordinary workers’ performances and, as 
Stinchcombe and Harris (1969) have 
shown, that implies higher marginal pro- 
ductivity. The economic argument then 
implies that capitalists and supervisors 
will in general receive higher pay than 
their employees or subordinates. 
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An improvement on Dahrendorf. These 
arguments suggest not only that capitalists 
and supervisors will be paid more than 
nonsupervisory employees, which is per- 
fectly compatible with Marx’s and 
Dahrendorf's analyses, but also that sec- 
ond line supervisors will be paid more 
than first line supervisors (and so on up 
the hierarchy), since they have more 
power to set salaries, more responsibility, 
and greater marginal productivity than 
their subordinates. This is not consistent 
with Dahrendorf's (1959:171) explicit in- 
sistence that there are no distinctions 
among supervisors (i.e., within the com- 
mand class) and that ‘‘authority does not 
lend itself to the construction of a scale.” 
But we suggest that authority is better 
conceptualized as a matter of degree and 
that Dahrendorf's theory should be mod- 
ified to distinguish between the lower 
command class (who supervise only non- 
supervisory employees), the higher com- 
mand class (who supervise the lower), 
and so on (see Table 1, Panel C). We call 
this the continuous version of authority 
and will show that this modification does 
noticeably better than Dahrendorf’s origi- 
nal scheme in explaining income inequal- 
ity and is equally effective in other con- 
texts.1° i 


DATA AND METHODS 
NORC’s General Social Surveys 


The data are from the National Opinion 
Research Center’s 1973, 1974 and 1976 
General Social Surveys.!! These are na- 
tional samples of the noninstitutionalized 
population of the U.S.,:18 years of age or 
older, conducted in the spring of each 
year. We have merged them into a single 
file. They are multistage probability sam- 
ples to the block level with quotas based 


10 Although he does not accept our modification 
(personal communication), it is consistent with 
Dahrendorf's basic logic. He argues that there are 
inherent differences in interests between the com- 
mand and obey classes (e.g., between foremen and 
workers), and a similar analysis would suggest paral- 
lel differences between the higher and lower com- 
mand classes (e.g., between managers and foremen), 
as indeed is implicit in his discussion of foremen and 
bureaucrats (1959:256, 262, 287). 

` !! Our key variable was not asked in 1975. 
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on sex and age within blocks!? (NORC, 
1973; 1974; 1976). Analysis is confined to 
the 1,120 men and 598 women who were 
employed full-time and who responded to 
questions about their class position 17 We 
restrict our analysis to full-time employed 
persons to ensure comparability in our 
separate analyses of men and women 
since a disproportionate number of 
women who worked did so only part- 
time.!^ The correlations, means, and 
standard deviations for the main variables 
used in the analysis are given in the ap- 
pendix. 


Measures 


Marx and Dahrendorf. We determine 
class position on the basis of respondents' 
answers to questions on whether they 
have a boss or supervisor (i.e., the control 
dimension since those who have no 
supervisor control the means of produc- 
tion while those who are supervised do 
not) and the number of levels of subordi- 
nates below them (i.e., the authority di- 
mension). This allows us to distinguish 
each of the cells in Figure 1 and so define 
our key variables.!5 Distinguishing the pe- 


1? The 1976 survey is actually a split sample—one- 
half bleck quota and one-half full probability 
(NORC, 1976:91—4). 

13 Eliminating the 187 respondents who did not 
reply to questions about their class position creates 
no bias. The distributions of education, occupation, 
and income are virtually identical for the full and 
restricted samples; in no category of these variables 
did the two samples differ by more than 0.896. 

14 Twenty-eight percent of employed women 
worked part-time compared with only 996 of em- 
ployed men. Women worked an average of 35 hours 
per week while men averaged 43 hours per week. 

15 The questions are: 

1. Do vou have a supervisor on your job to whom 

you are directly responsible? 

la. Does that person have a supervisor on the 
job to whom he or she is directly responsi- 
ble? 

2. In your job, do you supervise anyone who is 

directly responsible to you? 
2a. Do any of those persons supervise anyone 
else? (NORC, 1976:80). 
The questions appear to be adequate for preliminary 
operationalizations of Marx's and Dahrendorf's class 
schemes, although it must be recognized that they 
are subjective measures of the individual's position 
in the work hierarchy and may not always reflect 
objective position in the hierarchy. Teachers, for 
example, tended to respond that they supervised 
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tite bourgeoisie (or classless group in 
Dahrendorf's terminology) from other 
classes in these models added virtually 
nothing to the variance explained in in- 
come and attitudes. We therefore ignore 
this distinction in our analysis and group 
the petite bourgeoisie with the worker 
class in Marx's scheme—a classification 
quite consistent with Marx's expectation 
that this class would ''sink gradually into 
the proletariat” in advanced capitalist 
societies (Marx and Engels, 1848:23), and 
which accords well with their actual in- 
come. In Dahrendorf’s scheme classless 
individuals are grouped with the obey 
class, whom they closely resemble in in- 
Come 18 In both Marx's and Dahrendorf's 
schemes we thus score the primary ruling 
classes (capitalist for Marx and command 
for Dahrendorf) one and the remaining 
classes zero. Alternative analyses in 
which the petite bourgeoisie was excluded 
from the sample altogether or treated as a 
separate class yielded results essentially 
identical to those reported below; details 
are available on request. 

Nine-category dummy variable model. 
We also use a scheme which assigns a 
dummy variable to each possible combi- 
nation of the two defining variables, i.e., 
each of the nine cells produced by cross- 
tabulating authority (three levels) by con- 
trol (three levels).!" This captures all 
possible nonlinearities and interactions’ 
between the defining variables, and so 
gives the maximum possible effect that 
they can have on our dependent variables 





others when apparently they were referring only to 
their students. Following Wright and Perrone's 
(1977) suggestion, we have reclassified them as 
supervising no one. Similarly, a small proportion of 
persons who responded that they have no supervisor 
may not actually control the means of production but 
may instead simply be autonomous workers. An- 
other difficulty is that controllers in the private sec- 
tor are not distinguished from those in the public 
sector, a distinction crucial to Marx's conception of 
class. We therefore have reclassified the very small 
number of government administrators in our sample 
às not controlling the means of production. 

'6 The mean income for men in the petite 
bourgeoisie (classless group) is $13,043, compared 
with $13,785 for workers and $21,550 for capitalists 
in Marx's class model and $12,147 for obey class 
members and $17,476 for command class members in 
Dahrendorf's scheme. 

17 Only eight dummy variables are used in the 
analysis, the ninth being implicit in the other eight. 
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*Correlations less than .2 are not shown and paths which are not statistically significant are omitted from 
the model. Variables shown in brackets are not available in the data. i 

Figure 1. Extension of the Blau-Duncan Model to Include Control of the Means of Production and 
Authority for Great Britain and the United States Separately; Men Only* 


(Farkas, 1976:476) and provides a stan- 
dard for assessing the explanatory power 
of the simpler models. 

Other measures. Father’s and respon- 
dent’s education are measured in years of 
schooling. For father’s and respondent’s 
occupational status we use Duncan’s 
(1961) SEI index which is essentially an 
average of income and education for each 
. detailed census occupation.!? Personal 
income (available only in the 1974 and 
1976 surveys) is job earnings, before taxes 
or other deductions, for the preceding 


18 We used the coding procedure in Featherman et 
al. (1975). 


year in dollars.!? To correct for inflation 
between the two surveys, we converted 
income to 1975 dollars using the consumer 
price index (U.S. Bureau of the. Census, 
1976:433). 

Class identification is the respondent's 
self-assignment to a choice of four classes: 
lower, working, middle, and upper (fol- 
lowing Centers, 1949). Several sociopolit- 
ical attitudes also are analyzed. Respon- 


dents were asked whether they had 


19 Income was originally coded into twelve 
categories, ranging from under $1,000 to $25,000 or 
over, and we use the midpoint of each category to 
convert it into dollars (except for the highest open- 
ended category which we estimated at $30,C00). 
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"hardly any confidence at all," “only 
some confidence," or ‘‘a great deal of 
confidence” in the people running or- 
ganized labor. Political party identifica- 
tion ranges in six categories from strong 
Republican to strong Democrat. Vote in 
1972 is whether the respondent voted for 
Nixon or McGovern in the 1972 presiden- 
tial election. Political attitude (available 
only in 1974 and 1976) is self-placement on 
a seven-point scale of political views from 
extremely conservative to extremely lib- 
eral. Exact wording of the items is given in 
NORC (1976). 


Statistical Methods 


We estimate our models by ordinary 
least squares (OLS) regression methods. 
These assume that relations among vari- 
ables are, to a reasonable approximation, 
linear and additive. There is good evi- 
dence that this is a reasonable assumption 
for variables used in the Blau-Duncan 
model (e.g., Duncan et al., 1972) and in 
general (e.g., Middleton, 1973). We will 
present evidence concerning non- 
linearities and interactions involving con- 
trol and authority and show that the linear 
approximation is fully adequate. 


RESULTS 
Description of the American Class 
Structure 


By the Marxian definition, the class 
structure consists of a small upper class 
and a much larger lower class, with 11% of 
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the men being capitalists and 81% workers 
(see Table 2). By Dahrendorf’s definition 
the upper class is larger and the lower 
class correspondingly smaller; 44% of the 
men are in the command class and 48% in 
the obey class. The remaining 8% are in 
the marginal group which Marx calls the 
petite bourgeoisie and Dahrendorf defines 
as classless. There are some interesting 
sex differences. Women are only half as 
likely as men to be in Marx’s capitalist 
class, slightly more likely to be workers, 
and equally likely to be petit bourgeois. 
Women are also less likely than men to 
exercise authority in the workplace, par- 
ticularly at higher levels. These sex dif- 
ferences could be due to direct discrimina- 
tion (e.g., Thurow, 1975:178—9), or to dif- 
ferences in preferences or in socialization 
(e.g., Mednick et al., 1975), or to some 
combination of these and other factors; 
unfortunately our data do not speak to this 
question. D 
There is only a modest overlap between 
class position as defined by Marx and as 
defined by Dahrendorf, indicating that the 
two models are empirically as well as con- 
ceptually distinct. About one-quarter of 
Dahrendorf’s command class are 
capitalists by Marx's definition, the re- 
maining three-quarters being workers in 
Marx's scheme (see Table 2). Put differ- 
ently, the correlation between control of 
the means of production and authority is a 
modest .4, noticeably lower than, for 
example, the .6 correlation between edu- 
cation and occupational status, the key 
variables in the Blau-Duncan model. 


Table 2. Mean Duncan Socioeconomic Status Scores by Authority and Control of the Means of Production; 
Percentage of the Total Population in Each Cell Is Given in Parentheses (for U.S. Men and Women 


Separately; Full-Time Workers Only) 








Dahrendorf: Authority in the workplace 














Men Women 
Marx: Control of the upper lower upper lower 
means of production command command obey (total) command command obey (total 
Capitalists: control the 61 47 40 53 44 50 42 49 
means of production (596) (696) (8%)! (1196) (195) (5%) '" (996) (690) 
Workers: do not control 52 44 ' 36 40 52 48 41 44 
the means of 
production (12%) (219%) (4890) (81%) (8%) (16%) (61%) (85%) 
(total) 55 ` 4 36 42 51 48 41 44 
(17%) (27%) (48%)* (N=1,120) (9%) (21%) (61%)? (N=598) 





1 This is the petite bourgeoisie in Marx's scheme and the classless group in Dahrendorf's. 


! Excludes the petite bourgeoisie or classless group. 
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Class and the Blau-Duncan variables. 
Neither control of the means of produc- 
tion nor authority is closely related to oc- 
cupational status. The mean occupational 
status of each cell in the cross-tabulation 
of authority and control, given in Table 2, 
shows little systematic variation. The cor- 
relation between occupational status and 
these alternative concepts of class is quite 
modest (Eta = .3 for men and .2 for 
women, a figure equal to the multiple cor- 
relation between occupational status on 
the one hand and Marx’s and Dahren- 
dorf's classes on the other, with all in- 
teractions and nonlinearities in Marx's 
and Dahrendorf's classifications taken 
into account). Moreover, neither control 
nor authority is much associated with 
education, the correlation being only .1 
for both. i 


Class and Income 


Controlling the means of production 
and exercising authority both substan- 
tially increase a man’s income. Control 
alone explains 9% of the variance “in in- 
come, and the continuous version of au- 
thority 14%, while both jointly account for 
17% of the variance. By way of compari- 
son, education alone explains 13%, occu- 
pational status 18%, and both together 
20% of the variance in income. Since the 
Blau-Duncan model is well established in 
the empirical literature it is perhaps most 
appropriate, if only on the grounds of par- 
simony, to consider the amount of vari- 
ance that the class variables add in addi- 
tion to that explained by the Blau-Duncan 
variables. This is a conservative proce- 
dure since it assigns the joint variance to 
the Blau-Duncan variables, but that is not 
of much practical importance since the 
joint variance is not large. The basic 
Blau-Duncan variables explain just under 
20% of the variance in men’s income in 
these as in many other data sets (e.g., 
Duncan et al, 1972), a disquietingly low 
figure that has led to some perhaps prema- 
‘ture speculation on the importance of luck 
(Jencks et al., 1972; Sahota, 1978:7—9). 
Simply adding Marx’s control of the 
means of production to the Blau-Duncan 
variables explains an additional 5% of the 
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variance while adding authority in 
Dahrendorf’s original dichotomous form 
is almost equally efficacious and adding 
our continuous authority measure is 
noticeably more so (Table 3, lines 2, 3 and 
4). In fact, in a model with only our con- 
tinuous version of authority and the 
Blau-Duncan variables; authority is the 
single most important determinant of in- 
come.?? When authority and control are 
both added to the Blau-Duncan variables 
they increase the explained variance by 
9%, almost half again the original figure 
(line 6), and authority’s effect is second in 
magnitude only to occupational status 
(Panel C). In metric terms, men in the 
upper command class earn just under five 
thousand dollars more than those in the 
obey class and capitalists earn just under 
four thousand dollars more than workers 
(Panel D). 

These results are robust under alterna- 
tive specifications of the model. The same 
conclusions are reached when one consid- 
ers the log of income, as is usual in eco- 
nomics, and when various other variables, 
including labor force experience, are 
added to the Blau-Duncan model.?! Mod- 


20 [t has a standardized partial regression coeffi- 
cient of .28 while occupational status, the next most 
important variable, has a path of .24. 

21 The variance explained in log income is notice- 
ably lower but the success of the various theories, 
relative to the baseline model or to each other, is 
niuch the same and they together increase the ex- 
plained variance in men's income by nearly half. 
Following the nomenclature of Table 3, we have for ` 
log income: 


Models United States 
Men Women 

1. Baseline: Blau-Duncan 

variables only. R? = 13.4 19.4 
Increases in Ra by adding: 

2. Marx: control of the means 

of production 2.2* 0.4 
3. Dahrendorf: authority 

(dichotomous) 3.4* 0.1 
4. Improved Dahrendorf: au- 

thority (continuous) 4.4* 0.4 
5. Marx and Dahrendorf 4.1* 0.7 
6. Marx and improved 

Dahrendorf 4,9* 1.1 
7: Maximum: all interactions, 

etc. 5.4* 1.9 


Since our primary interest is in comparing the 
class and status models rather than in explaining the 
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Table 3. Consequences of Control of the Means of Production and of Authority for Personal Income 


(Separately for British Mer and U.S. Men and Women) 














United States Great Britain 
Men Women Men 
Panel A. Percent of variance explained, R° 
1. Baseline: minimum Blau-Duncan model with father’s 
education and occupational status, education, and oc- 
cupational status! 19.9 26.6 23.7 
Pane! B. Additional percent of variance explained by adding 
the indicated variables to baseline madel / 
2. Marx: control of the means of p-oduction 5:2" 0.0 7.9* 
3. Dahrendorf; authority (dichotomous) 4.6* 0.1 5.3* 
4. Improved Dahrendorf: authority <continuous) 7.084 0.4* — 
5. Marx and Dahrendorf: control ani authority (dichotom- : 
ous)? | 7.185 OI 9.3%» 
6. Marx and improved Dahrendorf: control and authority S 
(continuous) 8.9% 0.5 — 
7. Maximum: add full detail and all sossible nonlinearities : 
and interactions of control and authority? 9.2* 2.2 10.0* 
Panel C. Standardized partial regression coefficients for 
model 6 (U.S.) or 5 (G.B.) 
Marx: control of the means of prod iction .150*4 —.007 .225* 
Dakrendorf: authority* .2]8*4 .070* .133* 
Father's education —.048 —-.042 — 
Father's occupational status .004 — 024 .012 
Education WE Mal .341* .250* 
Occupational status .236* ,251* .234* 
Panel D. Metric partial regression coefficients for model 6 
(U.S.) or 5 (G.B.) 
Marx: control of the means of production (1=capitalist) EK ~$155 £1,265* 
Dahrendorf: authority (l=upper command class in U.S.; 
command class in Britain)‘ $4,816%4 $1,148* £446* 


* Increment in R? over model 1 is statistically significant at p«.05 or partial regression coefficient 


significantly greater than zero at De Dr. 
! Father's education is not available in Britain. 

















3 Wright and Perrone's model necessarily explains the same variance as this model. 


? Dummy variables (eight for U.S., three for Britain) representing the cells in the cross-tabulation of 


authority and control. See text for detzils. 


* Continuous version in the U.S. In 3ritain only the dichotomous version is available. 


a b. z The R? for the higher numbered model is significantly greater than that for the lower numbered 


modeYs) at p«.05. The comparisons are: a-model 4 vs. 3; b-5 vs. 2 and 5 vs. 3; c-6 vs. 2 and 6 vs. 4. 
d Difference between men's and women’s regression coefficients is significant at p<.05. 





maximum possible variance in income, we have not 
confounded this comparison by iatroducing 
additional control variables. However, when we in- 
clude the additional variables suggested 3y Treiman 
and Terrell (1975a), we find that both authority and 
control of the means of production remain significant 
determinants of men’s income, increasing the vari- 
ance explained by 5% from 37 to 42%: 


Models United States 
Men Women 
1. Baseline: Blau-Duncan 
variables plus siblings, hours 
worked per week, experience, 
experience squared, children 
under six, and children aged 
six to seventeen. R? = 36.8 31.3 


Increases in R? by adding: 
2. Marx: control of the means 
of production 
3. Dahrendorf: authority 
(dichotomous) I 
4. Improved Dahrendorf: au- 
thority (continuous) 
5. Marx and Dahrendorf 
6. Marx and improved 
Dahrendorf i 
7. Maximum: all interactions, 
etc. 


. 4.9* 
EEN 


0.0 
0.0 


0.2 
0.0 


0.2 


2.4 


In our preferred Model 6, work experience (beta=.39 
for experience and —.27 for experience squared) and 
education (.25) are the most important determinants 
with authority (.19) sharing third place with occupa- 
tional status (.17), and control of the means of pro- 


duction (.10) coming next. 


CLASS AS CONCEIVED BY MARX AND DAHRENDORF 


ifying Marx in a way analogous to our 
modification of Dahrendorf does not 
change the results; a trichotomous version 
of Marx’s model which makes further dis- 
tinctions between workers one level 
below the top of the hierarchy and those 
more than one level below the top ex- 
plains no more of the variance in either 
men’s or ‘women’s incomes. Moreover, 
virtually all of the influence of authority 
and control is captured by the postulated 
linear and additive effects. Adding all 
possible detail, interactions, and non- 
linearities increases. the explained vari- 
ance by less than a third of 1%, an entirely 
insignificant figure (compare lines 6 and 


We conclude that our analysis of class 
and income is supported by the data for 
American men, with our improved version 
of Dahrendorf’s authority being more im- 
portant than either Dahrendorf’s 
dichotomous authority model or Marx’s 
control of the means of production. 

Women’s income. For women, quite un- 
like men, neither controlling the means of 
* production nor exercising authority offers 
any clear monetary rewards. Exercising 
authority has an effect in the predicted 
direction but it is smail (line 4). In metric 
terms, being at the top of the authority 
hierarchy is worth something over a 
thousand dollars in additional income for 
women, less than a quarter of the figure 
for men (Panel D). -Belonging to Marx's 
capitalist class has no significant effect on 
a woman's income (line 2 and Panel C). In 
metric terms, women seem to lose just 
under two hundred dollars by being 
capitalists while men, in contrast, gain al- 
: most four thousand. The difference be- 
tween the large rewards men receive from 
exercising authority and controlling the 
means of production and the small or 
nonexistant rewards which accrue to 
women is striking and statistically signifi- 


cant. These results are not in accord with . 


the predictions of. Marx or Dahrendorf, or 
with our analysis of the link between class 
and income. . 

Our findings have implications for pre- 
vious analyses of sex differences in in- 
come. A variety of studies show that 
women earn less than men (e.g., Feather- 
man and Hauser, 1976; Mincer and 
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Polachek, 1974; Treiman and Terrell, 
1975a). Since women are less likely than 
men to be capitalists or to exercise au- 
thority in the workplace, it has been 
suggested that this may account for some 
of the male-female income difference 
(Fligstein and Wolf, 1978). Our data 
suggest that the fundamental problem is 
that women do not receive the pay men do 
even when they do obtain capitalist and 
supervisory positions. It is not simply the 
modest: differences in the distribution of 
class positions, but the sharp differences’ 
in the process whereby these positions are 
converted into earnings that are responsible 
for some of the sex difference in earnings. 
Using the regression standardization pro- 
cedure suggested by Duncan (1968a), we 
find that sex differences in the distribution 
of control of the means of production and 
authority account for only 2% of the gap 
between men's and women's average in- 
come while differences in the process of 
converting control and authority into earn- 
ings account for 1495 of this gap. Taking 
both of these differences into account ex- 
plains fully 2576 of the gap between men's 
and women's earnings.?? 

Our data allow a limited examination of 
the reasons for this. First, occupations 
which make up the upper classes in 
Marx's scheme are rather different for 
men and women in ways which suggest 
that the firms women control may be less 
profitable than those men control. The 
largest groups among male capitalists are 
managers and administrators (39%), far- 
mers (8%), lawyers (6%), and insurance 
agents (6%), while the largest groups 
among women capitalists are managers 


22 A predicted mean income for women stan- 
dardized for sex differences in the distribution of 
control and authority was obtained by substituting 
the male means for these two variables into the 
female regression equation. A prediction controlling 
for differences of process was arrived at by substitut- 
ing the male unstandardized regression coefficients ` 
(i.e., b's) associated with control and authority for 
the female coefficients in the same equation, and a 
prediction taking differences of both distribution and 
process into account was obtained by substituting 
both the male means and regression coefficients for 
control and authority in the female equation. For an 
analysis of the male-female income gap which takes 
into account control of the means of production, 
authority, and other variables see Roos (1978). 
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and administrators (20%), registered 
nurses (11%), restaurant, bar, and 
cafeteria managers (9%), clerical super- 
visors (6%), and cooks (6%). Moreover, 
women in Dahrendorf's command class 
may hold less important supervisory posi- 
tions than do men. Among men, the 
largest groups comprising the command 
class are managers and administrators 
(19%) and foremen (6%), while among 
women the largest groups comprising this 
class are secretaries (11%), registered 
nurses (9%), managers and administrators 
(9%), and bookkeepers (5%). Further- 
more, women are less likely than men to 
supervise at higher levels, as we have seen 
(Table 2). Finally, women capitalists ap- 
pear to control smaller firms than men do. 
Only one out of six firms controlled by 
women have more than two levels of 
command while almost half of those con- 
trolled by men are this large. 


REPLICATION AND EXTENSION: DATA FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN 


We present here an analysis of data 


from Great Britain which serves three . 


purposes. First, we show that the results 
we have presented for income (and will 
later present for class consciousness and 
` politics) are not unique to the United 
States, a most unusual society in many 
ways, but appear in another advanced 
industrial society as well. Second, we 
compare the effects of class and status on 
income and class consciousness in the 
United States and Great Britain. Third, 
we present for Britain some evidence on 
the transmission from generation to gen- 
eration of class position as defined by 
Marx and Dahrendorf. 

Since Tocqueville wrote Democracy in 
America more than a century ago, obser- 
vers on both sides of the Atlantic have 
seen American society as open and 
egalitarian in contrast to class-bound and 
inegalitarian Britain. Marx (1867a:449) re- 
fers to Britain as the ''classic ground” of 
capitalism and based his abstract model of 
class largely on it (Giddens, 1973). In con- 
trast, he sees the United States as lacking 
a strong consciousness of class since 
classes there **have not yet become fixed 
but continually change and interchange 
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their elements" (1852:444). Dahrendorf 
(1959:275) predicts that industrial class af- 
filiations will generally have little conse- 
quence for political attitudes in industrial 
societies but makes an exception for Brit- 
ain, where he expects a high correlation 
between class and politics. Recent re- 
search on stratification (Treiman and Ter- 
rell, 1975b), class consciousness and vot- 
ing (Alford, 1963; Rose and Urwin, 1969), 
and subjective aspects of stratification 
(Bell and Robinson, 1978; Robinson and 
Bell, 1978) make similar points. In part 
because of these differences, research in 
the U.S. almost exclusively emphasizes 
continuous measures of status or prestige 
while British research tends to stress 
categorical class divisions (e.g., Blau and 
Duncan, 1967; Treiman and Terrell, 1975a 
in the U.S., and Goldthorpe and Llewel- 
len, 1977; Westergaard and Resler, 1975, 
in Britain) By comparing status and 
class models we will be able to see 
whether this difference in emphasis. is 
appropriate and what is lost by emphasis 
on one model to the exclusion of the 
other. 

Data. The British data are from a repre- 
sentative national survey conducted by 
Butler and Stokes (1969) of the popula- 
tions of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
aged 20 or over. We restrict our analysis 
to the 686 men in 1964 who were gainfully 
employed. We have not been able to ana- 
lyze working women in Britain because 
the number of cases is very small and the 
data do not allow us to make the crucial 
distinction between full-time and part- 
time workers. 

So far as possible we have defined vari- 
ables in the British data so as to be com- 
parable with those in the U.S. data but, 
where necessary, we have used measures 
which are appropriate to each country, so 


?! Obviously there are exceptions to these one- 
sided views, especially among the theoretical tradi- 
tions in both countries but also in the quantitative 
traditions. Ironically, the class measures employed 
by British researchers, may in fact reflect a status 
dimension. For example, the social class measure of 
the British Registrar General's Office, often em- 
ployed by British sociologists, is only very slightly 
correlated with class in Marx's sense (.32) or in 
Dahrendorf's (.22) and far more resembles occupa- 
tional status (r = .79) or prestige (r = .66). 
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as to do justice to the idiosyncracies of 
each stratification system.?* Additional 
analyses using identical stratification 
measures in the two countries resulted in 
essentially the same substantive conclu- 
sions as those reported below. 


Income 


The British data clearly corroborate our 
results on income in the U.S. Control of 
the means of production has a strong ef- 
fect on income, as large as that of educa- 
tion or occupational status, while au- 
thority has an appreciable and statistically 
significant, albeit smaller, effect (see the 
last column of Table 3).25 Taken together, 
control and authority increase the vari- 
ance explained by the traditional Blau- 
Duncan variables from 24 to 33%, an in- 
crease of nearly half. It is noteworthy that 
Marx’s control, when it alone is added to 
the Blau-Duncan variables, is the single 
most important determinant of income 


24 To take into account peculiarities of the British 
educational system, education is coded as in 
Treiman and Terrell (1975b:567--72, 580-1). Lacking 
a socioeconomic index for Britain, we coded son's 
(and father’s) occupational status according to the 
son’s weights from a canonical procedure using 
father’s occupation (dummy-coded), education, and 
income as the criteria (for details see Kelley et al., 
1977). The same substantive conclusions as those 
discussed in text were arrived at using Treiman's 
(1977) standard international prestige scores (Robin- 
son, 1978). Control of the means of production and 
authority are operationalized in a manner identical to 
our classification in the U.S. except that only a 
dichotomous version of authority is available. Per- 
sonal income ranges in thirteen categories from less 
than £250 to over £1,950 and we converted this met- 
ric to pounds using the midpoint of categories (ex- 
cept for the highest open-ended category which was 
estimated at £2,852). The attitudinal variables are 
similar to those available in the U.S. data. Class 
identification is self-assignment to a choice of the 
middle or working class. For political party identifi- 
cation and vote in 1964 (the most recent election), 
Labour supporters are scored one, Liberals two, and 
Conservatives three. Political attitudes are measured 
by self-placement on a three-point left/right con- 
tinuum. Details are available on request. 

25 Control of the means of production and the 
dichotomous measure of authority jointly explain 
14% of the variance in men's income compared with 
2496 for the Blau-Duncan variables. Judging from the 
U.S. results, if a continuous version of authority 
were available, the variance explained by the class 
variables would probably be even closer to that ex- 
plained by the Blau-Duncan variables. - 
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and when entered with authority is very 
nearly as important as education and oc- 
cupational status (Panel C). Control of the 
means of production is more important 
than authority in Britain, although the 
comparison is problematic since the 
British data lack the continuous measure 
of authority which we have shown to be 
superior in the U.S. In all, the great im- 
portance of control of the means of prod- 
uction may indicate that, as Marx 
(1867a:449) assumes, Britain is more of a 
classical capitalist society than the U.S. 


Family Background and Class Position 


Having shown that acquiring control 
over the means of production and exercis- 
ing authority in the workplace have impor- 
tant consequences for income inequality, 
we now look briefly at their causes, in 
particular the extent to which advantages 
are handed on from parent to child. The 
British results in Figure 1 suggest that 
there are two more or less distinct proc- 
esses by which advantage is passed on 
from one generation to the next, one a 
status system centering on education and 
occupational status and the other a class 
system centering on control of the means 
of production and authority. Having a 
father who controls the means of produc- 
tion appreciably increases a son's chances 
of controlling them himself. Fathers prob- 
ably hand over the family farm or business 
or provide investment capital. Having a 
father with high occupational status also 
confers a small but statistically significant 
advantage. Family background also tells 
in getting into the command class. Having 
a father in the command class makes no 
significant difference to a son's chance of 
getting into that class but it does help to 
have a father who controls the means of 
production or has high occupational 
status. In all, contrary to what Marx and 
many others have assumed, class position 
does not appear to depend much on family 
background. Only 2% of the variance in 
control and 1% in authority is explained 
by family background. In this sense, the 
class system is less rigid than the status 
system, in which family background ex- 
plains 1595 of the variance in education 
and almost 13% in occupational status. 
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The difference is not so much in the direct 
effects of father’s status and control of the 
means of production, both probably hav- 
ing largely to do with wealth and property 
(Kelley, 1978), but in the indirect effects 
via education.( Father's occupational 
status has a substantial effect on his son's 
education and so indirectly on his son's 
occupational status; fathers with high 
status jobs manage to get their sons more 
education and that in turn allows the sons. 
to get high status jobs) But father's control 
of the means of production has only a 
small effect on education and father's gu- 
thority has virtually none. At the same 
time son’s education has no appreciable 
effect on his control or authority, so there 
are no indirect effects in the British class 
system. 

Our U.S. data do not include measures 
of father’s control or authority, but as far 
as we can tell from the data that are avail- 
able, the American situation is not dissimi- 
lar to the British. Coming from a family 
with high occupational status confers a 
modest direct advantage in gaining access 
. to privileged positions in Marx's sense. 
Furthermore, coming from a family with 
high "educational or high occupational 
status confers a modest indirect advantage 
since it leads to more education which, in 
the U.S., helps in gaining control of the 
means of production and especially in 
gaining positions of authority. But in all, 
coming from a high status family, in thé 
U.S. as in Britain, confers only a modest 
advantage in control or authority. How- 
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ever, judging from the British data, it is not 
unlikely that coming from a family that 
controls the means of production confers 
a more substantial advantage. A more de- 
tailed cross-national analysis is presented 
elsewhere (Robinson, 1978; see also Kel- 
ley, 1978). 


Class Consciousness and Politics 


The limitations of our data and the im- 
precision of some of Marx’s and Dahren- 
dorfs conceptions preclude a complete 
test of their theories of class conscious- 
ness and politics. Nevertheless, we can 
perform limited but useful tests of, first, 
the extent to which objective class posi- 
tion leads to a sense of awareness of be- 
longing to a particular class; second, the 
extent to which it leads to a subjective 
perception of having interests which are 
different from (and possibly in conflict 
with) those of other classes; and third, the 
effect it has on political attitudes and be- 
havior. 

Class identification. Education, occu- 
pation, and income long have been recog- 
nized as important determinants of class 
identification (Centers, 1949), and more 
recent research in both the U.S. and Brit- 
ain confirms their importance (e.g., 
Hodge and Treiman, 1968; Runciman, 
1966). None of these studies, however, 
has examined the effect of objective class 
position in either Marx’s or Dahrendorf’s 
sense. We present the results of such an 
analysis in Table 4. 


Table 4. Effects of Control and Authority! on Class Identification and Political Attitudes (Increments in the 
Proportion of Variance Explained [R?] over That Explained by the Blan-Duncan Model;? Separately 
for British Men and U.S. Men and Women) 























British Men U.S. Men U.S. Women 
Dependent Control & Control & Control & 
Variable Control Authority Authority Control Authority Authority Control Authority Authority 
Class 
Identification ` 1.8* 0.9* 2.0* 0.7* 0.9* 2.0* 0.0 0.1 0.1 
Political 
Attitudes 
Confidence i 
in labor — — — La 0.2 1.6* 1.9* 0.4 1.9* 
Political party 2.1* 1.6* 2.5* DA 0.1 0.4 1.8* 0.4 1.8* 
Vote 2.4* 2.1* 3.1* 0.0 "DI 0.2 1.0* 0.4 1,1* 
Political 
attitudes 0.3 1.6* 1.6* 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.1 0.0 0.1 








* Increment in R? over the Blau-Duncan model is statistically significant at p<.05. 

1 Continucus version in the U.S. In Britain only the dichotomous version is available. 

* Includes father's education and occupational status, respondent's education and occupational status in 
the U.S.; father's education is unavailable in Britain. 
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Among British men, the importance of 
both Marx’s and Dahrendorf’s class con- 
cepts is reasonably clear, although they 
are somewhat less important than occupa- 
tional status (not shown in tbe Table to 
conserve space). Both capitalists and 


command class members are more likely ` 


to identify with the middle class, as pre- 
dicted (Table 4, row 1). Somewhat undér a 
third of the effects of both control and 
authority are indirect through income. 
This finding is consistent with Marx 
(1867b:708~9; Marx and Engels, 
1848:22ff), who argues that disparities in 
wealth (together with other factors) lead 
to the development of revolutionary con- 
sciousness among workers, and with 
Dahrendorf (1959:216——7, 242), who argues 
that latent interests are more likely to be- 
` come manifest when authority classes are 
superimposed on economic inequalities. 
Control of the means of' production is 
more important in Britain than in the 
U.S., indicating here, as for income in- 
equality, the greater salience of the class 
structure in Britain. 

Among American men, both Marx's 
and Dahrendorf' s class models are signifi- 
cant determinants of class identification, 
although their effects are small relative to 
the sizeable effect of occupational status 
(not shown in the Table to conserve 
space), indicating that Americans are 
more attuned to status than to class dis- 
` tinctions. Consistent with both Marx and 
Dahrendorf, about half of the effect of 
both class variables is indirect through in- 
come. However, contrary to prediction, 
among U.S. women neither control nor 
authority has any effect on subjective 
class identification. This may be in part 
because there is no indirect effect through 
income; since women do not earn much 
more when they get into the capitalist or 
command classes, or because they stress 
their husband's characteristics more than 
their own (e.g., Ritter and Hargens, 1975; 
Rossi et al., 1974:178). 

For class identification and the political 
variables we will consider below, unlike 
income, our continuous version of au- 
thority was no better than Dahrendorf's 
dichotomous version, although it was no 
worse (indeed, the results are so close that 
we have shown only the continuous ver- 


sion in Table 4). On the whole it appears 
that our modification of Dahrendorf gives 
a quite plausible account of the link be- 
tween class and income but offers little 
new insight into the effects that objective 
class position has on class consciousness 
and class conflict. . 

Political attitudes and affiliations. 
Marx's (1871:388; Marx and Engels, 
1848:24; 1885:106—17) arguments that 
"every class struggle is a political strug- 
gle” and that progressive political parties 
are the advance troops of the revolution 
have been so influential that it frequently 
has been assumed that the political strug- 
gle is mainly a struggle between classes 
(e.g., Alford, 1963:38; Lipset, 1960:234). 
There is, however, hardly any evidence 
on Marx's theory since virtually no empir- 
ical studies use class in his sense, although 
numerous studies have employed a 
manual/nonmanual dichotomy, or prestige, 
or status (Knoke, 1976:62). In contrast to 
Marx, Dahrendorf (1959:272~6) argues 
that in ‘‘post capitalist society” there has 
developed an ''institutionalization of in- 
dustry” and an “‘isolation of industrial 
conflict" from political conflict with the 
result that ‘‘the participants of industry, 
upon leaving the factory gate, . . . leave 
behind their industrial class interests. . . ."' 
He concludes that in most modern so- 
cieties industrial class membership will 
have no effect on political attitudes or be- 
havior. However, he does make an excep- 
tion for Britain, where he expects a fairly 
high correlation between class and politics 
because of the high politicization of the 
labor movement there. 

In Britain, consistent with Marx's and 
Dahrendorf’s expectations, class has an 
appreciable influence on politics (see 
Table 4). British capitalists are signifi- 
cantly more likely than workers to identify 
with the Conservative party and to have 
voted Conservative in the most recent 
election, although they are no more apt to 
claim to have conservative political atti- 
tudes. Command class members are sig- 
nificantly more likely than obey class 
members to identify with the Conserva- 
tive party, to have voted Conservative, 
and to view themselves as politically to 
the right. Virtually none of these class ef- 
fects is attributable to the fact that 
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capitalists or command class members 
have higher incomes. 

Leaving aside the special British case, 
Marx and Dahrendorf have conflicting ex- 
pectations as to the politicizing effects of 
class position and our U.S. data support 

. both theorists. This is, of course, only 
possible because their conceptions of 
class differ. Whereas authority in the 
workplace has virtually no politicizing ef- 
fect for either men or women, control of 
the means of production influences the 
political stances of both sexes. American 
capitalists are slightly but significantly 
more likely to lack confidence in labor 
leaders and to oppose the Democratic 
party, the presumed vehicle of their oppo- 
nents’ interests in a Marxian class strug- 
gle.. These differences are particularly 
marked among women, for whom control 
of the means of production is second only 
to father’s education as a predictor of 
party identification.. Women capitalists 
are also significantly more likely than 

. women workers to have voted Republican 
in the 1972 presidential election, although 
class position made no difference in the 
electoral choice of men or in the perceived 
liberalism of either men or women. Few, if 
any, of these political differences come 
about because capitalists earn more than 
workers. 

Our analysis of the class bases of class 
consciousness and politics is necessarily 
preliminary and suggestive, based as it is 
upon attitudinal measures which are not 
fully adequate to the task of measuring 
Marx's and Dahrendorf's theoretical con- 
structs (see, for example, Hazelrigg, 1973) 
and are subject to substantial random 

‘measurement error. The small increments 
' in variance explained may reflect the in- 
adequacy of the measures employed. The 
conventional Blau-Duncan status vari- 
ables do not explain much variance in 
politics either—only about 6% on average, 
compared with over 2095 in income. Thus 
the modest increments from adding class 
variables represent a sizable improvement 
in prediction. In sum, our analysis is 
suggestive of a significant but far from 
dramatic link between class and politics, 
but we must await the development of bet- 
ter measures for the final word on this. 


CONCLUSION 


Our analysis suggests that the United . 
States and Great Britain have not one but 
two distinct stratification systems. Each 
consists of two separate components. 
Marx’s control of the means of production _ 
and Dahrendorf's exercise of authority in 
the workplace are the central features of 
the class system which stems from the 
hierarchical organization of work; educa- 
tion ànd occupational status are at the 
core of the status system which is the 
focus of the Blau-Duncan paradigm. Class 
and status analyses are based on different 
theoretical premises, and the two stratifi- 
cation systems are only loosely related, 
with advantage being passed on from one’ 
generation to the next mainly within 
rather than between them. Both compo- 
nents of each system have important con- 
sequences, primarily for income and sec- 
ondarily for class identification and poli- 
tics. ` 

In the United States and Great Britain, 
both control of the means of production 
and authority have large and statistically 
significant independent effects on men's 
income, increasing by half again the vari- 
ance explained by status variables. The 
income of American women, in contrast, 
is little influenced by class, a difference 
which explains a substantial part of the 
male-female income gap. 

The authority component of the class 
system is, we suggest, best viewed not as 
a simple dichotomy, as Dahrendorf would 


have it, but as a continuum. Because they 


have more power to set salaries, greater 
responsibility, and higher marginal pro- 
ductivity, first line supervisors will earn 
more than the ordinary workers who are 
subordinate to them. But for the same rea- 
sons, those who supervise first line super- 
visors will, in turn, earn more than their 


. subordinates, and so on. Each level of the 


authority hierarchy will thus, we argue, 
earn more than the levels below it. The 
data for American men support our claim. 
Our continuous version of authority ex- 
plains significantly more variance in in- 
come than Dahrendorf's dichotomy, indi- 
cating that there are important income dif- 
ferences within the command class. 
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The effects of the two class variables on 
class identification and politics are all in 
the predicted direction and most are 
statistically significant, although small. 
The American public appears to exhibit a 
limited form of class consciousness, with 
control of the means of production creat- 
ing some political differences. As both 
Marx and Dahrendorf predict, class is 
more salient for British men, with those 
who control the means of production or 
exercise authority in the workplace being 
more likely to identify with the middle 
class and to support the Conservative 
party. 

There are two major traditions of re- 
search on stratification. The class tradi- 
tion, based originally on Marx’s work and 
extended by Dahrendorf, focuses on con- 
trol of the physical means of production 
and authority over the labor of others, 
and emphasizes the conflict and inequality 
that inevitably results from the hierarchi- 
cal organization of work. The status tradi- 
tion, which led ultimately to the Blau- 
Duncan paradigm, stresses open and 
competitive acquisition of educational 
skills and occupational status. Re- 
searchers working within each tradition 
have generally ignored the other; many 
British researchers, for example, em- 
phasize class while most American re- 
search focuses on status. The two systems 
described by these traditions are loosely 
related, but they are by no means identi- 
cal, and neither can be safely ignored. 
Position in one system is only modestly 
correlated with postion in the other and 
empirically each has significant effects, 
independent of the other, on income, class 
consciousness, and politics in both the 
United States and Great Britain. A one- 
sided approach focusing exclusively on 
either system, thus, seems both unwise 
and unnecessary. For this reason we have 
taken this first step toward a merger of the 
class status traditions. 
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Several recent studies have suggested that, contrary to investigators' initial expectations, 
household crowding typically has little impact on humans. Using a sample collected in Chicago 
which minimized the collinearity between crowding and socioeconomic variables, we find chat 
both objective crowding (as measured by persons per room) and subjective crowding (as 
indicated by (1) excessive social demands and (2) a lack of privacy) are strongly related to poor 
mental health, poor social relationships in the home and poor child care; and are less strongly, 
but significantly related to poor physical health, and to poor social relationships outside the 
home. Furthermore, these three crowding variables taken together, on the average, uniquely 
explain as much (and with many indicators, more) variance in our dependent variables as is 
uniquely explained by the combined effects of sex, race, education, income, age, and marital 
status. It is suggested that attention be turned away from the question of whether crowding ever 
has effects to the study of factors which maximize or minimize its effects. 


As Baldassare (1978) has demonstrated, 
a large number of factors in the sixties and 
early seventies led to the belief by a sub- 
stantial part of the scientific community 
and most of the general population that 
high levels of density have serious detri- 
mental effects on humans. During this 
time there were a number of studies on the 
effects of high levels of density on human 
behavior. From these studies it became 
obvious that it was necessary to distin- 
guish between density at the level of the 
macroenvironment (as measured, for 
example, by persons per acre) and over- 
crowding in the macroenvironment, such 
as crowding in the home (eg, Carnahan 
et al., 1974; Galle and Gove, 1978). It is 
now fairly clear that while density at the 
macrolevel probably has some minor 
**pathological'' effects, it is not a variable 
of major substantive importance (e.g., 
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Galle and Gove, 1978). In contrast, the 
evidence on overcrowding in the home is 
much less consistent. It might be noted 
that overcrowding in the home is much 
more analogous to the overcrowding de- 
scribed in the numerous animal studies 
(Galle et al., 1972; Galle and Gove, 1978). 
More important is that relationships in the 
home are enduring and play a very impor- 
tant role in determining the well-being and 
behavior of the individual (e.g., Stokels, . 
1976; Baldassare, 1978). Disruption of 
these relationships due to overcrowding is 
thus apt to have serious consequences. 

Virtually all the investigators who have 
reviewed the literature of the effects of 
overcrowding in the home have concluded 
that it suffers from a number of serious 
methodological problems and limitations. 
In spite of these limitations, the recent 
reviews of the literature by Fischer et al. 
(1975) and Chadwick (1972) conclude that 
density and crowding have at the very 
most extremely modest effects. Freedman 
(1975:7) takes an even stronger stand. He 
concludes that 


high density (crowding) does not have gen- 
erally negative effects on humans. Overall, 
with other factors equated, living, working, 
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or spending time for any reason under condi- 
tions of high density [and crowding] does not 
harm people. It does not produce any kind of 
physical, mental or social pathology. People 
who experience high density are just as 
happy and productive as those who experi- 
ence lower density. 


In contrast, we perceive the evidence as 
tentative but as suggesting that over- 
crowding, at least under certain condi- 
tions, does have detrimental effects (Galle 
and Gove, 1978). A generally similar posi- 
tion is taken by Altman (1975) and Baldas- 
sare (1978). 

The best evidence on the effects of 
overcrowding in the home comes, of 
course, from data on individuals, but the 
vast majority of studies have used aggre- 
gate data (Galle and Gove, 1978). Some of 

_the early studies on individuals suggest 
that crowding does have detrimental ef- 
fects (Reimer, 1945; Chombart de Louwe, 
1975; Schorr, 1966; Wilner et al., 1962). 
More recently there have been four 
studies using survey data looking at the 
effects of overcrowding in the home. The 
studies by Mitchell (1971) and Marsella et 
al. (1970) studied Asians and, as culture 
plays a major role in determining the ef- 
fects of crowding (see below), it is prob- 
ably inappropriate to draw direct infer- 
ences from these studies regarding the ef- 
fect cf crowding in western culture. Both 
of these studies suggested crowding had 
clear but not overwhelming effects; how- 
ever, the study by Marsella et al. (1970) is 
so flawed by its small sample size and lack 
of controls that it should be viewed with 
great caution. Baldassare (1978) has re- 
cently conducted a secondary analysis of 
survey data collected for purposes other 
than looking at the effects of crowding. He 
has, in our view, good measures of inter- 
personal relationships and poor measures 
of mental health. He found that over- 
crowding was related to poor interper- 
sonal relationships in the home but not to 
poor mental health. Recently Booth and 
his associates conducted a major survey in 
Toronto specifically to look at the effects 
of overcrowding. These results are avail- 
able in a series of papers (Booth and Cow- 
ell, 1976; Welch and Booth, 1975; Booth 
and Edwards, 1976; Welch, 1975; Booth 
and Johnson, 1975; Booth, 1975; Johnson 
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and Booth, 1975; Edwards and Booth, 
1975) and a book (Booth, 1976). Booth 
(1976:1) concludes that ‘‘perhaps the most 
important finding of this study, contrary 
to our expectation before we began the 
study, is that crowded conditions seldom 
have any consequences and even when 
they do their effects are very modest.” 
Unfortunately, as is demonstrated in de- 
tail elsewhere (Gove and Hughes, 1979b), 
Booth’s sample is so atypical And homo- 
geneous and the measurement and 
analysis are so flawed that it is difficult to 
draw any conclusions about the effect of 
crowding from the Toronto study. 

In conclusion, it is widely believed by 
persons outside the scientific community 
that overcrowding is an important vari- 
able. In contrast, most of the recent inves- 
tigators of the effects of crowding on hu- 
mans do not see it as a variable of major 
importance. However, a careful reading of 
the literature indicates that the evidence is 
inconclusive. 


CONCEPTUALIZATION OF CROWDING 


The theoretical literature on the experi- 
ence of crowding focuses on two ana- 
lytically distinct but interrelated concepts: 
an excess of stimulation and a lack of pri- ' 
vacy. For example, Desor (1972) defines 
crowding as ''receiving excess of stimula- 
tion from social sources." Other inves- 
tigators who have emphasized stimulus 
overload in the experience of crowding 
are Rapoport (1972), Galle et al. (1972), 
Wohlwil (1974), and Milgram (1970). 


‘Perhaps the best theoretical discussion of 


the effects of the environment on behavior 
is the book by Altman (1975). Altman, 
while recognizing the importance of 
stimulus overload, feels that the concept 
of privacy is the key to understanding 
crowding. We would note that although 
there is an extensive conceptual literature 
on privacy (e.g., Altman, 1975; 1976), and 
stimulus overload, there has been no ef- 
fort to measure these variables in the 
study of crowding in the home. In combi- 
nation, these concepts suggest that the 
experience of crowding involves an ex- 
cess of social stimuli, generally in the form 
of demands on one, combined with an in- 
ability to regulate or control when one 
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receives the demands and how and when 
one is expected to respond to them. 

A key factor in understanding the ef- 
fects of crowding is-the recognition that 
culture determines what are appropriate 
demands and appropriate responses. Fur- 
thermore, it appears that in all cultures 
there are ways in which one can socially 
construct a situation and setting where 
one can withdraw from interaction and 
experience privacy, and there are very 
sharp cultural variations in how social in- 
teraction and privacy are regulated (Hall, 
1966; Anderson, 1972; Gregor, 1977; Mor- 
gan, 1881; Mitchell, 1975; and Altman, 
1975), , 

_ Virtually all the work on the determi- 
nants of behavior posit an optimal level of 
social stimuli which is associated with ef- 
fective behavior and treat an excess or 
surfeit of stimuli as producing problematic 
behavior. This is true of work on isolation 
and crowding on animals (Allee, 1938; 
Galle and Gove; 1978), isolation and 
crowding in humans (Altman, 1975; Levi 
and Anderson, 1975; Galle and Gove, 
1978; Gove et al., 1978), system analysis 
and cybernetics (Manderscheid, 1975), and 
stress theory (e.g., Welford, 1974). If this 
model which has been developed inde- 
pendently from a variety of sources is es- 
sentially correct, then it seems plausible 
that the norms within a given culture 
would regulate social interaction so that 
persons in typical situations would expe- 
rience an optimal level of social interac- 
tion. If this is the case then it would follow 
that in many societies, particularly a soci- 


ety as complex and diverse as ours, some - 


persons, particularly those in certain atyp- 
ical situations, would experience an ex- 
cess of social demands and a lack of pri- 
vacy. In summary, due to cultural dif- 
ferences in the normative regulation of in- 
teraction and privacy, it seems likely that 
crowding would be experienced in most 
cultures by those persons who experience 
the most demands and have the least pri- 
vacy. 

If this analysis is correct, then some 
persons in our society should experience 
crowding despite the fact that, compared 
with other societies, our levels of crowd- 
ing are low. Most investigators appear to 
assume that the greater the number of per- 


sons per household, the greater the 
number of role obligations and experi- 
enced demands and hence the greater the 
experience of crowding. Also, implicit is 
the assumption that if the number of per- 
sons is held constant, when there are 
comparatively few rooms individuals will 
be less able to regulate their interaction, 
and hence will have less privacy and expe- 
rience more crowding. 

The notion that demands and lack of 
privacy are produced by the excess of 
persons per room and not simply by the 
number of persons is based on several as- 
sumptions. First, crowding results from a 
situation characterized by the inevitability 
of contact between persons, and an in- 
ability for persons to control the presence 
of others. Second, close proximity of per- 
sons increases the likelihood of attempted 
interaction. Third, a high ratio of persons 
to rooms will increase the degree one is 


‘obligated to be responsive to others. 


Fourth, in a crowded household, since 
everyone’s daily activities may be easily 
observed by others, the most intimate as- 
pects of one’s ‘self’ are exposed and one 
lacks the back regions which Goffman’s 
(1959) analysis suggest are important for 
both the maintenance of ‘self’ and for the 
effective performance of one’s activities. 

These assumptions seem reasonable 
and have resulted in the almost ubiquitous 
use of the measure produced by dividing 
the number of persons by the number of 
rooms. These assumptions, however, are 
untested. Furthermore, it seems obvious 
that the experience of crowding may in- 
volve other factors. Baldassare (1978) has 
suggested that the key variable is power 
and that individuals with power will regu- 
late their environment so that they do not 
experience crowding. Although power is 
obviously relevant, we believe that so- 
cially defined role obligations are prob- 
ably more important. Thus, a wife and 
mother has role obligations towards her 
busband and child which may result in an 
excess of experienced demands and a lack 
of felt privacy (e.g., Gove and Geerken, 
1977; Gove and Hughes, 1979a). In situa- 
tions where two different intimate role re- 
lationships come into play (as, for exam- 
ple, when one’s mother-in-law is staying 
in one’s house), there is apt to be a break- 
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down in the normative regulation of in- 
teraction which results in an excess of (of- 
ten conflicting) demands and intrusions 
into intimate interactions. In other cases 
some persons or some families, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, including intellectual 
and/or social incompetence, simply may 
function in a fashion which produces high 
levels of experienced crowding (e.g., 
Booth, 1976). In fact, in our society the 
role of child appears to be institutionalized 
as one where the norms reguiating interac- 
tion are largely waived, and young chil- 
dren are allowed to make numerous de- 
mands and to intrude upon the privacy of 
others (e.g., see Aries’s [1962] historical 
discussion of the ''discovery" of child- 
. hood). 

In summary, crowding has typically 
been operationalized by the measure 
persons/room (P/R) and conceptualized as 
the experience of an excess of social de- 
mands and/or a lack of privacy. However, 
there is almost no empirical evidence 
which validates that the number of per- 
sons per room is a good objective measure 
of crowding, and none of the studies of the 
effects of crowding in the home have 
looked at the experience of an excess of 
demands or a lack of privacy. The general 
model is that the subjective experience of 
crowding, as measured by an excess of 
demands and lack of privacy, acts as an 
intervening variable between an objective 
measure of crowding (P/R) and a set of 
dependent variables comprised of a 
number of moderate ''pathological'' states 
and behaviors. This model is presented in 
Figure 1. This model indicates that, in 
general, controlling for the subjective ex- 
perience of crowding would greatly re- 
duce the relationship between P/R and the 
dependent variables. However, from the 
above discussion this is clearly an over- 
simplification and there are a number of 
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variables other than P/R which relate 
crowding. These include the housch 
composition, the characteristics of 1 
particular situation and the characterist 
of the individual. Furthermore, there v 
be instances where the effects of crowdi 
involve primarily special arrangemen 
reflecting whether or not specific areas : 
designated for specific activities. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


The present paper introduces two in 
vations which will help clarify whether 
not crowding does have a (pathólogic 
effect. Given that there is a strong re 
tionship between the social structure š 
crowding one would anticipate difficult 
identifying an independent effect 
crowding due to problems of collinear 
(Galle and Gove, 1978; 1979). We the 
fore have sampled in a manner so as 
minimize the relationship between the 
cial structure and crowding. Second, 
begin by looking at a set of items that w 
specifically designed to measure imme 
ate reactions to an overcrowded envir 
ment. Many of these items may be seen 
reflecting the subjective experience 
overcrowding. Not only will this be 
assistance in studying the effects of obj 
tive levels of crowding but to psychol: 
ically inclined investigators it is the si 
jective and not the objective experience 
crowding that is the key variable (e. 
Stokols, 1972a; 1972b; Altman, 1975). 

The study was conducted in Chica; 
Approximately 25 interviews we 
gathered from each of 80 selected cen: 
tracts within the city limits. To minim 
the collinearity between socioeconor 
status, race and crowding, we chose eq 
numbers of tràcts from each of four dift 
ent categories: (a) tracts with low levels 
socioeconomic status and low levels 
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Figure 1. The General Model of the Effects of Crowding 
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crowding, (b) tracts with low levels of 
socioeconomic status and high levels of 
crowding, (c) tracts with high socioeco- 
nomic status and low crowding, and (d) 
high socioeconomic tracts which also had 
high levels of crowding. We also divided 
the sample by race. That is, we selected 
five predominantly black (more than 90%) 
tracts, five racially mixed tracts (10 to 
90% biack) and ten predominantly white 
tracts for each combination of crowding 
and socioeconomic status. The correla- 
tions between income and crowding were: 
(1) white, r = —.130, p < .001; (b) black, r 
= —.064, p > .05; (c) all respondents, r = 
—.151, p < .001. The correlations between 
education and crowding were: (a) white, r 
= .159, p < .001; (b) black, r = —.078, p< 
.05; (c) all respondents, r = —.151, p < 
.001. The correlations, although statisti- 
cally significant, are not large, and it is 
clear that the collinearity between social 
class and crowding does not pose a seri- 
ous problem with these data. 
Households were chosen randomly 
from each census tract, and a randomly 
selected adult was interviewed in each of 
the selected households. The average 
interview lasted an hour and fifteen min- 
utes. Besides the initial contact attempt, if 
no one was home there were three more 
contact attempts. The respondent was 
paid three dollars for completing the 
interview. We had a 68.1% response rate 
at the time of the screening interview and 
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a 89.1% response rate for the full inter- 
view. Although by historical standards 
this is a relatively high nonresponse rate, 
survey data is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to collect, and we would note that 
these rates are similar to those of the only 
other recent survey done in Chicago (Il- 
feld, 1976) and much lower than in the 
overcrowding survey done in Toronto by 
Booth (1976). 

As Table 1 shows, the levels of crowd- 
ing in our full sample are very similar to 
those of the nation as a whole, central 
cities in 1970 and Chicago in 1970, and ` 
discernibly less than those of the nation as 
a whole and central cities in 1950. As a 
consequence, if we find crowding does 
have an effect, this result is clearly rele- 
vant to understanding the effects of 
crowding in the general population. The 
second part of Table 1 compares the de- 
mographic characteristics of the sample 
with the population of Chicago in 1970. 
Although our sample was not drawn in a 
-manner such that there was any reason to 
assume it to be representative of Chicago, 
our sample is in fact quite similar to the 
population of Chicago in terms of race, 
income, education and age. Furthermore, 
a separate analysis of blacks and whites 
indicates that these two subgroups of the - 
sample correspond fairly closely to their 
counterparts in the Chicago population on 
a variety of demographic characteristics. 
In short, these data suggest that our sam- 


Table 1. A Comparison of the Characteristics of the Sample? 








Part A: Comparison of the Housing Characteristics of the United States, Chicago and the Sample 











Full Sample Sample Used 
Central* Central" 1973-74 1973-74 
'Nation* Cities Nation’ Cities - Chicago (includes persons (excludes persons 
1950 1950 1970 1970 1970 living alone) living alone) 
Median i 
Persons/room .66 .64 54 51 52 50 ` - .65 
% with 1.01+ 
Persons/room 15.7 13.3 8.2 8.5 9.5 10.1 13.0 
Part B: A Comparison of the Demographic Characteristics of Chicago and the Sample 
Attributes of 
Persons 
Family Income Median Education 18 Years 
in Percentiles of Persons and over 
% % 
Nonwhite Female 10th 50th 90th 25 and over Median % over 65 
Chicago 1970 34.0% 52.4% 3,158 10,241 22,044 11.2 43.9 15.6 
Sample 1973—74 33.6% 65.8% 2,942 10,012 22,700 11.7 46.7 18.9 





* Data taken from Carnahan et al. (1974) and 1970 census. 
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ple is relatively typical and does not in- 
volve a particularly unusual population. 
Unfortunately, there is a significant over- 
representation of females. This overrepre- 
sentation of females was also a char- 
acteristic of the only other recent survey 
in Chicago (Ilfeld, 1976) and the only other 


survey on overcrowding done in North ` 


America (Booth, 1976), and a review of 
other household surveys shows that it is a 
general characteristic of such surveys. As 
we control for sex in our analysis the 
overrepresentation of females should not 
pose a serious problem in determining 
whether or not overcrowding has signifi- 
cant effects. 

Although we interviewed 2,035 respon- 
dents, 453 or 22% were living alone. As 
we were initially screening by households 
and the proportion of households in 
Chicago where persons were living alone 
in 1970 was 24%, this proportion is rea- 
sonable. Since our definition of crowding 
‘implies the presence of others, we have 
excluded persons living alone from our 


analysis. An analysis of the data which - 


includes those who live alone shows that 
‘by excluding these persons from our 
analysis, we are weighting the analysis 
against the overcrowding hypothesis. 

In our presentation we will rely exclu- 
sively on multiple regression analysis. The 
following characteristics of the respon- 
dent will be used as controls: (a) sex (0 = 


male, 1 = female); (b) race (0 = nonwhite, - 


1 = white); (c) marital status (0 = unmar- 
ried, 1 = married; (d) education (coded as 
actual years of education); (e) age (coded 
as actual years of age); and (f) family in- 
come (coded in 21 categories of $2,000 


intervals ranging from $0 to $40,000+). ` 


These are the traditional demographic 
variables considered by social scientists, 
and the literature suggests that they typi- 
cally would be related to the dependent 
variables under consideration. Although 
technically the respondents are represen- 
tative only of the census tracts sampled, 
we can think of no reason why the effects 
of income, education, sex, race, age and 
marital status should deviate markedly 
from those found in a more typically 
drawn sample. Thus, from the analysis, 
we should be able (1) to discover whether 
or not crowding does have an independent 
^ 


ets 
ri 


effect on the dependent variables and, (2) 
by comparing this effect (if any) with that 
of the control variables, to get a fairly 
accurate idea of the effect of overcrowd- 
ing relative to the effects of the variables 
traditionally considered. :: 

Because of the technical requirements. 
of multiple regression it is concéivable 
that its use could produce misleading re- 
sults. For example, we had to dichotomize 
race and marital status, thereby losing in- 
formation on some control variables. 
Similarly, witha variable such as age, it is 
conceivable that the relationship to some 
of the dependent variables might not even 
be monotonic. Furthermore, some of our 
dependent variables are not scales but 
dichotomized or trichotomized response 
categories to a particular question and 
these responses are sometimes highly 
skewed. We therefore performed a de- 
tailed set of dummy regression analyses to 
be sure that the results as presented re- 
flect the actual relationships. In these 
dummy regression analyses, in addition to 
the other control variables we used four 
categories for marital status, four 
categories for ethnic status, and ten indi- 
cators of the occupational status of the 
household head. This very cumbersome 
analysis produced results virtually inter- 
changeable with those presented and con- 
firmed that (1) the relationship between 
our measure of crowding and the depen- 
dent variables is linear, (2) the use of 
dichotomized and trichotomized depen- 
dent variables distorts neither the pattern 
nor the strength of relationships, and (3) 
the way we categorized the control vari- 
ables does not have a discernible impact 
on their effect. 


The Experience of and Direct Reaction to 
Crowding 


There has been very little effort to mea- 
sure one's reaction to an overcrowded en- 
vironment with survey techniques (e.g., 
Altman, 1975). Thus, for our question- 
naire we picked 28 items that, on intuitive 
grounds, we felt would capture the per- 
sons' subjective experience of crowding 
and their ways of reacting to it. At the 
time we were developing items we were 
totally unaware of the literature, which 
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"suggests that crowding? is experienced by 


an excessive-social:demarid and a lack of 
privacy. "To group the 28 items into sets of 
interprétable:. ‘clusters, ‘we performed a 


` number of: "factor analyses. Both ortho- 


gopal. (with yarimax and equimax rota- 
tions used) arid 'oblique solutions were ob- 


: tained. Inevery case ihe same six Clusters 


“` 


were. indicated. SS? 
From our analysis ihe two most promi- 


‘nent clusters to emerge were a set of six 


items that measured an overload of dis- 
ruptive social demands and three items 
that measured the respondent's lack of 
privacy. The three items in the latter clus- 
ter were: ‘‘(1) In general, do you have as 
much privacy as you want? (2) At. home 
do you have a place you consider to be 
your own? And (3) At home does it seem 
as if you can never be by yourself?” 
These items were added together to create 
alack of privacy scale. Two of the items in 
the social demands cluster could be inter- 
preted as partially reflecting the respon- 
dent's poor psychological state, and they 
were thus dropped from the remaining 
analysis to avoid biasing the results 
toward finding ‘‘pathological’’ relation- 
ships with crowding.! The remaining four 
items were added together to create a felt 
demands scale. The items in this scale 
were: ''(1) Does it seem as if. others are 
always making demands on you? (2) At 
home does it seem as if you almost never 
have any peace and quiet? (3) At home 
does it seem as if you are always having to 
do something for someone else? And (4) 
When you try to do something are you 
almost always interrupted?" 

An analysis of the relationship of lack of 
privacy to the six control variables and 
P/R showed that P/R was much more 


strongly related than any of the control. 


variables. P/R had a Beta of .330 (p « .001) 
while the next strongest Beta was .151 (p 
< .001) which was associated with race. 
(Whites experience less privacy than 
blacks, which may be interpreted as indi- 
cating that blacks, who have historically 
experienced more crowding, have devel- 
oped norms which increase the amount of 


'’The two items dropped were: ‘‘(1) When'you are 
at home do others often get on your nerves, and (2) 
do you find it easy to relax at home?" 
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privacy one can have under objectively 
crowded conditions.) In all, P/R and the 
six control variables explain 14.396 of the 
variance in the lack of privacy scale. Of 
the total explained variance 60.8% is 
uniquely explained by P/R, 21.796 is 
uniquely explained by the six control vari- 


ables and 17.5% of the variance is col- ` 


linear. A similar analysis with the felt de- 
mands scale also showed that P/R was 
more strongly related to it than any of the 
control variables. P/R had a Beta of .297 
(p « .001) while the next strongest Beta 
was .143 (p « .001), which was associated 
with sex. (Women report more demands 
and interruptions than men, which may be 


interpreted as indicating that women ex- | 


perience an excess of demands due to 
their role obligations.) In all, P/R and the 
six control variables explain 15.596 of the 
variance in the felt demands scale. Of the 
total explained variance 46.5% is.uniquely 
explained by P/R, 23.396 is uniquely ex- 
plained by the six control variables and 
17.596 of the variance is collinear. Thus as 
the theoretical literature predicts, our 
analysis indicates that lack of privacy and 


felt demands are strongly related to objec- ' 


tive crowding (P/R) and that our two 
scales are good measures of the experi- 
ence of crowding: 

The other four clusters reflect the re- 
spondents’ reaction to crowding. We used 


these clusters to create four additional 


scales. Two of the scales measure differ- 
ent types of withdrawal. The physical 
withdrawal scale is a two-item scale which 
measures the extent the respondent **de- 
sires?’ to leave the home ''to get away 
from it all" and the extent he or she 
*"actually" does so. The psychological 
withdrawal scale reflects the extent the 
respondent withdraws into a subjective 
world and ignores the demands of the im- 
mediate environment.? The relationship of 
P/R to both of these two scales is as strong 
as the combined relationship of the six 


2 The actual items were: (1) ‘Do you often ignore 
the demands of others? (2) Do you sometimes pre- 
tend to be busy even though you are not? (3) At 
home, when someone asks you to do something, do 
you sometimes agree to do it even though you don’t 
think you will do it? (4) At home when others are 
talking to you do you sometimes pretend that you 
don't hear them?" 
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control variables. The third scale, labelled 
lack of planning, measures the lack of a 
short-run future orientation in the respon- 
dent, with specific reference to the dis- 
position or ability to make plans.? P/R is 
also as strongly related to this scale as the 
six control variables combined. The last 
scale, labelled washed-out, measures the 
extent to which the respondent cannot re- 
late and respond to the requirements the 
day-to-day situation presents.* Although 
P/R was not more strongly related to the 
washed-out scale than every control vari- 
able (sex was more strongly related), the 
relationship with P/R was strong and 
highly significant (p « .001). 

In summary, these data indicate per- 
sons largely experience crowding in terms 
of excessive demands and lack of privacy. 
They react to crowding, as measured by 
P/R, with physical and psychological 
withdrawal. Furthermore, objective 
crowding apparently produces ineffectual 
planning behavior and a state of being 
physically and emotionally drained. Even 
if no other effects of crowding are found, 
it seems clear that crowding has important 
effects on the individual. 

Mental health. We assume that the 
most direct impact of overcrowding is on 


the psychological state of the individual ` 


and that this impact in turn affects the 
individual's behavior. Thus, if crowding 
has adverse effects it would almost have 
to be related to poor mental health among 
persons who experience crowding. There 
is little direct support in the literature for 
the assumption that overcrowding is re- 
lated to poor mental health; not only is 
there surprisingly little data on this rela- 
tionship, but the available data suffer froni 
serious measurement and other method- 
ological problems? (Galle and Gove, 


3 The actual items were: (1) “Do you almost al- 
ways plan your daily activities ahead of time? (2) Do 
you usually do what you plan to do? (3) Would you 

. say you almost never make plans?" 

* The actual items were: ‘‘(1) Is there often so 
much going on about you that you can’t think 
straight? (2) Do you often feel run down? (3) Do you 
often fee] that it is impossible to finish anything? (4) 
Do you almost never seem to be able to do what you 
want to do? (5) Do you often feel lonely? (6) Do you 
almost always feel tired?” 

5 A more detailed presentation of the problems 
and limitations of the existing data on the relation- 


1978). We devoted considerable effort in 
developing measures that would tap em- 
pirically and analytically distinct compo- 
nents of mental health and be valid and 
reliable. The detailed analysis presented 
in Brocki,and Gove (1978) indicates that 
we were successful in this endeavor. À 
key component of poor mental health is - 
the experience of psychiatric symptoms, 

which was measured by the psychiatric 
symptom scale presented in Gove and 
Geerken (1977). Another indicator of poor 
mental health is the absence of positiye . 
affect, with our indicator being items de- 
veloped by Bradburn (1969). The early re- 
search by Bradburn and the subsequent 
research by others (Cherlin and Reeder, 
1975) demonstrate that feelings of positive 
affect are largely unrelated to feelings of 
negative affect and that a combination of 
these two measures produces a better 
overall measure of mental health than 
either considered separately. As occurred 
with Bradburn's data, our scale of psychi- 
atric symptoms is essentially uncorrelated 
with the scale of positive affect (r = —.05). 
We therefore z-scored the two scales and 
combined them to get a mental health bal- 
ance scale. These measures treat mental 


‘health as involving a continuum. In an 


effort to identify something approximating 
a psychiatric case the respondents were 
asked, ''Have you ever felt that you were 
going to have, or were close to having a ` 
nervous breakdown?" The measure ner- 
vous breakdown involves respondents 
who said yes to the first question and then 
indicated this had occurred in the past 
year. One of the themes in the literature is 
that overcrowding should be associated 
with a high degree of irritability. We there- 
fore used the measure of manifest irrita- 
tion presented in Gove (1978). Another 
theme in the literature is that crowding 
should be related to a sense of powerless- 
ness, normlessness and belongingless- 
ness. We combined measures of these 
feelings into a general alienation scale. 





ship between overcrowding and poor mental health 
is available on request. 

$ The respondents were asked if they agreed or 
disagreed with the following items: (1) The average 
person can have an influence on governmental deci- 
sions; (2) the trouble with the world today is that 
most people don't really believe in anything; (3) most 
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Furthermore, from the literature it seemed 
that overcrowding would be related to a 
poor self-evaluation, and thus we used the 
measure of self-esteem presented in Gove 
(1978). The final index was the respon- 
dents’ happiness as measured by the gen- 
eral happiness question used by Bradburn 
(1969) and others. : 

Before we turn to the main analysis, a 
prior issue needs to be looked at. As 
noted, P/R almost, invariably has been 
used as the objective measure of crowd- 
ing. This use is based on the assumption 
that, with the number of rooms controlled 
for, the number of persons is positively 
related to the experience of crowding arid 
that, with the number of persons con- 
trolled for, the number of rooms is nega- 
tively associated with the experience of 
crowding. These assumptions are un- 
tested and other views are plausible. For 
example, an excess of demands may be 
almost totally a product of the number of 
obligations one has toward others in the 
household and the number of rooms may 
be virtually irrelevant. In this case the 
number of persons would be a better mea- 
sure of crowding than P/R as it would be 
both more direct and less contaminated. 
Furthermore, it has been argued by Bal- 
dassare (1978) that most of the apparent 
effects of crowding he found are actually 
due to the fact that crowded households 
tend to have large numbers of children. It 
appears to be his position that the effects 
of children are not due to their impact on 
household crowding but to other factors, 
and that controlling for the number of 
children would demonstrate that the cor- 


relation between crowding and other de- . 


pendent variables is spurious. While not 
wanting to entirely rule out this 
possibility, we believe that a good case 





people really do care what happens to the next fel- 
low; (4) this world is run by the few people in power 
and there is not much the average person can do 
about it; (5) there are so many ideas of what is right 
and wrong these days it is hard to figure out how to 
live your life; (6) most people are just naturally 
friendly and helpful; (7) it doesn't matter how hard 
you try, most of what happens to you is a matter of 
fate; (8) things are changing so fast these days one 
doesn't know what to expect from day to day; (9) 
you hardly ever feel awkward and out of place; (10) 
you seem to have a lot of control over what happens 
to you. 


can be made that to the degree children 
are associated with crowding much of 
their impact on others is due to the fact 
that they create a crowded household. 
Furthermore, such statistical controls are 
problematic for, in controlling for the 
number of children when looking at the 
relationship between P/R and a dependent 
variable, one is statistically eliminating. 
most of the variance in P/R Oe, one is 
using as a control variable a measure that 
is very highly correlated to the indepen- 
dent variable one is trying to look at). 
Nevertheless, it is clearly important to at- 
tempt to ascertain the validity of P/R as an 
objective measure of crowding. 

In our analysis of the relationship of P/R 
to the lack of privacy scale and the felt 
demands scale we also looked at the rela- 
tionships with number of persons, number 
of rooms, and a variety of other variables. 
From this analysis it was clear that P/R, 
overall appeared to be the best objective 
predictor of the subjective experience of 
crowding. However, it was also clear that 
many of the variables we were looking at 
were so highly intercorrelated that it was 
impossible to come to any definitive con- 
clusions. For example, among the full 
sample, for (a) P/R and number of per- 
sons, r — .801; (b) P/R and number of 
rooms, r = —.025; and (c) number of per- 
sons and number of rooms, r = .505. Ob- 
viously, although persons and rooms are 
highly intercorrelated, most of the vari- 
ance in P/R is due to the number of per- 
sons. In looking only at respondents with 
children, the following correlations were 
obtained: (a) P/R and number of children, 
r = .830; (b) P/R and number of rooms, r 
=" —.376; (c) number of persons and 
number of rooms, r = .142. Obviously for 
this group crowding is almost redundant 
with the number of children. We would 
note that the comparatively weak rela- 
tionship between rooms and children 
suggests than when there are a large 
number of children they tend to share bed- 
rooms. Because of the inability to draw 
definitive conclusions regarding P/R due 
to the high collinearity between P/R and 
number of persons and number of chil- 
dren, we looked at the relationships for 
these variables across our set of depen- 
dent variables to see if there was a justifi- 


í 


cation for using DIR as our objective mea- 
sure of crowding. The analysis of these 
relationships for mental health is 
presented in Table 2. 
A corüparison of the number of persons 
and the number of rooms entered sepa- 
- rately and jointly shows the predicted ef- 
fects for six of the mental health variables. 
. That is, the relationships with (a) number 
of persons and (b) number of rooms are 
discernibly increased when the other vari- 
able is used as a control. In the case of 
nervous breakdown controlling has no ef- 
fects. In the case of manifest irritation 
controlling has no effect on the relation- 
ship with the number of persons but re- 


- duces the relationship with the number of 


‘rooms: As the number of persons and 
number of rooms are highly intercorre- 
lated the typical effect of jointly entering 
both variables would be to reduce the in- 
dividual relationships. As this generally 
does not happen with these data this 
provides fairly strong support fer the view 
that the effects of (a) number of persons 
and (b) number of rooms are mediated by 
each other. A comparison of P/R and 
number of persons entered separately and 
jointly shows that with six of the eight 
mental heálth variables, after joint con- 
trols, the relationship with number of per- 
sons reverses and is now in the unpre- 
‘dicted direction, and in the case of self- 
esteem, significantly so. Furthermore, in 
each of these cases the size of the Beta 
associated with P/R increases when both 
variables are jointly entered. With ner- 
vous breakdown in all comparisons the 
: Betas are in the predicted direction and 
controls reduce the size of both. How- 
ever, in both comparisons the Beta with 
P/R is larger than that with number of 
persons. All of these measures deal with 
some aspect of the respondents' general 
mental health and the analysis: provides 
strong support that for these variables P/R 
is a much better measure of crowding than 
number of persons. In the case of manifest 
irritation that pattern is just the reverse. 
This could be interpreted as a fluke (re- 
member the very high collinearity be- 
tween the variables). However, we are in- 
clined to interpret the differences as real. 
. Acts of manifest irritation, much more 
than the other variables, are probably 
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` much more reactive to the number of per- 


sons one interacts with and the number of 


'actual obligations one has and are prob- 


ably less affected by spatial arrangements. 
: Now let us turn to a comparison of only 
those respondents who have children and 
look.at the effect of P/R as compared with 
the effect of number of children. Before 
joint controls in seven of the,eight rela- 
tionships, number of children is statisti- 
cally significant in the predicted direction. 
However, after controls none of the rela- 
tionships is statistically significant in the ` 
predicted direction, three of the relation- 
ships have reversed sign and, in fact, the 
relationship with self-esteem now has a 
statistically significant relationship in the 
“wrong” direction. In contrast, seven of 
the relationships with P/R are statistically 
significant before joint controls and after 
controls five of these remain statistically 
significant. Furthermore, the sign of all of 
the relationships after joint controls re- 
mains in the predicted direction. Taken as 
a whole, these data clearly suggest that’ 
P/R is the best overall measure of crowd- 
ing. Similar analysis with the other depen- 
dent variables also support this conclu- 
sion. i 

The detailed data on mental health are 
presented in Table 3. Before turning to 
substantive relationships, a few comments 
on the mode of analysis are warranted, as 
it is somewhat atypical. The first column 
in each table simply presents the zero- 
order correlation between the indepen- 
dent and control variables and the depen- 
dent variable. The second column 
presents Betas associated with each of the 
crowding variables when only the control 
variables are entered. The reason the 
three crowding variables were not entered 
simultaneously for this analysis is due to 
the issue of collinearity. Not only is P/R 
strongly related to lack of privacy and felt 
demands but we predicted that subjective 
experience of crowding would often inter- 
pret the relationship between P/R and the 
dependent variables and consequently this 


‘relationship should frequently bë mar- 


kedly reduced when lack of privacy and 
felt demands are added as controls. In 
addition, the lack of privacy scale and the 
demands scale are strongly correlated 
with each other (r = .495, p < .001). In 
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short, if we entered the three crowding 
variables into the analysis at the same 
time, the apparent effect of both the indi- 
vidual variables and the overall effect of 
crowding would be less than the actual 
effects (e.g., Gordon, 1968). The third 
column presents the Betas with all crowd- 
ing variables entered. This column serves 
two purposes. First, it allows us to ascer- 
tain whether the experience of crowding, 
as measured by demands and lack of pri- 
vacy, does act as an intervening link be- 
tween persons per room and the depen- 
dent variables." Second, it helps give an 
idea of the relative importance of the two 
components of the experience of crowd- 
ing. The second part of the table presents 
the total explained variance (r?) and the 
proportion of that variánce that is 
uniquely explained by (a) the five control 
variables, (b) the three ctowding vari- 
ables, and (c) the proportion of variance 
that is collinear with both the control vari- 
ables and the crowding variables. 

As the data in Table 3 show, after con- 
trols the crowding variables are related to 
experiencing psychiatric symptoms, lack- 
ing a positive affect, having a nervous 
breakdown, experiencing manifest irrita- 
tion, feeling alienated, having a low self- 
esteem and feeling unhappy. These rela- 
tionships are statistically significant for all 
mental health items with all the crowding 
indices, except for the relationship between 
felt demands and positive affect. In most 
instances the subjective experience of 
crowding is related more strongly io the 
mental health measures than P/R. With all 
the mental health measures except posi- 
tive affect and to some extent alienation, 
when -the three crowding variables are 
simulianeously entered into the analysis 
the relationship with persons per room is 
` greatly reduced. This suggests that the 
experience of crowding, as opera- 


? Following Blalock (1972), most sociologists use 
partial correlation coefficients where we have used 
standardized regression coefficients to test far inter- 
vening variables. We would simply note thar, since 
the significance test used in the SPSS statistical 
package utilized here (Nie et al., 1975) for testing our 
regression coefficients is mathematically identical to 
that offered by Blalock to test for the significance of 
partial correlation coefficients, the procedure we use 
is virtually the same. 
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tionalized by the demands scale and 
lack of privacy scale, acts as an interven- 
ing variable between persons per room 
and the mental health variables. Overall 
the effects of lack of privacy and felt de- 
mands are relatively comparable. Taking 
an overall average shows that the three 
crowding variables uniquely account for 
37.7% of the total explained variance, the 
six control variables uniquely account for 
44.606, and 17.7% is collinear. 

Social relations in the home. The 
present data show that overcrowding is 
associated with irritability, withdrawal, 
weariness, ineffectual behavior and a 
variety of indicators of poor mental 
health. From these effects, it would follow 
that crowding should be related to poor 
social relationships in the home. The liter- 
ature provides support for this premise 
(Loring, 1955; Reimer, 1945; Galle et al., 
1972; Galle and Gove, 1977; Mitchell, 
1971; Baldassare, 1978; Booth and Ed- 
wards, 1976), but there are serious 
methodological problems with many of 
these studies as well as substantial varia- 
tion in the degree to which crowding ap- 
pears to have negative effects on family 
relationships. 

In our analysis we look at four measures 
of marital relations (998 respondents were 
married), one measure of the respondents’ 
relationship with their children (776 re- 
spondents had children), and one measure 
of relations with others living in the home 
(580 respondents had others living in the 
home). To measure marital relations, we 
used a subset of the items in Ogden and 
Bradburn (1969) to create a scale measur- 
ing good marital relations® and another 
subset to create a scale measuring poor 
marital relations.? These scales were 
z-scored and then combined to create a 


8 We asked whether in the past few weeks the 
respondent and his or her spouse had (1) had a good 
laugh together or shared a joke, (2) been affectionate 
toward each other, (3) spent an evening just chatting 
with each other, (4) visited with friends, and (5) done 
something the other particularly appreciated. 
` 9 We asked whether in the past few weeks the 
following had caused differences of opinion or 
created problems in their marriage: (1) being too 
tired, (2) having irritating habits, (3) spending money, 
(4) being away from home, (5) deciding what to do 
with free time. 
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marital relations balance scale. The 
fourth measure of marital relations was 
the question, “How close are you and 
your husband/wife? (very close, fairly 
close, not too close or not at all close). 
The measure of the respondents' relation- 
ships with their children!? was the ques- 


tion, “Allin all, how well would you say . 


you got along with (name of child)? (very 
well, pretty well or not too well." The 
measure of how well respondents got 
along with other persons living in the 
home involved the same question except 
for substituting the others' names. The re- 
spondents also were asked, ‘‘During the 
past year have you been involved in any 
arguments in the home? (yes, no)."' This 
question was followed by asking if any of 
the arguments were serious and then ask- 
ing, ‘‘Did any of these arguments lead to 
physical blows? (yes, no)."' 

These data are presented in Table 4. 
Looking at marital relations shows that, 
after controls, the three indices of crowd- 
ing are related significantly to a lack of 
positive marital relations, the presence of 
negative relations, a low score on the mar- 
ital relations balance scale, and not feeling 
close to one's spouse. Looking at the re- 
spondents' relationships with their chil- 
dren shows that persons per room is unre- 
lated, while lack of privacy and felt de- 
mands have significant adverse effects. 
The pattern for the respondents' relation- 
ships with ‘‘others’’ is the same: persons 
per room is not significantly related, while 
lack of privacy and felt demands have 
strong negative relationships. Persons per 
room is unrelated to arguments in the 
home, while lack of privacy and demands 
are strongly related to having arguments. 
Perhaps the most consistent finding in the 
animal literature is that crowding is as- 
sociated with aggressive behavior. The 
present data are consistent with this litera- 
ture for, after controls, each of the three 
indices of crowding has a statistically sig- 
nificant relationship with physical vio- 
lence in the home. 

Comparing the effects of crowding with 


10 This question was actually asked with regard to 
only one preselected child; for information with re- 
gard to this procedure see the section below on child 
care. 
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'those of the five control variables shows 


that crowding tends to explain more vari- 
ance. On the average, the crowding vari- 
ables independently account for 51.1% of 
the total explained variance, the control 
variables account for 39.1%, and 9.8% is 
collinear. As with the mental health’ vari- 
ables, the data indicate that the two indi- 
ces of experienced crowding, felt de- 
mands and lack of privacy, generally act 
as intervening variables ‘‘explaining’’ the 
relationship between persons per room 
and crowding. 

Social relations outside the home. It 
would seem that crowding in the home 
would have a relatively slight effect on 
social relationships occurring outside the 
home, particularly in comparison to its ef- 
fect on social relations in the home. How- 
ever, if, as our data suggest, crowding has 
an effect on the mental state of the indi- 
vidual, we would expect it to have some 
effect on social relationships outside the 
home. Furthermore, visiting with others 
(friends, neighbors, relatives) often occurs 
in the home and one might expect crowd- 
ing to have an effect on such visits. In our 


. analysis we look at the respondents’ rela- 


tionships with their neighbors, relatives, 
and friends and at their involvement in 
arguments and physical violence outside 
the home. In every case crowding in the 
home had a statistically significant effect 
on these indicators of social relationships 
outside the home but, as anticipated, its 
effect relative to the control variables is 
minor.!! 

Physical health. In the medical litera- 
ture there is a long tradition of relating 
crowding and poor housing to morbidity 
and mortality and in general these studies 
report a fairly strong relationship between 
crowding and morbidity and mortality 
(Galle and Gove, 1978). Most of these 
studies are limited by the fact that they 
use ecological data, although a few use 
individual data (Gordis et al., 1969; Wilner 
et al., 1962; Booth and Cowell, 1976; and 
Baldassare, 1978). In many respects the 
Toronto study contains the best data, for 
its major emphasis was on physical health . 
and the respondents received a detailed 


11 The table presenting these data is available upon 
request, 
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physical examination. Booth and Cowell 
(1976:218), on the basis of their analysis, 
conclude that "crowded household and 
neighborhood conditions have very little 
or no effect on people's health." How- 
ever, not only was the Toronto study gen- 
erally flawed by serious methodological 
problems (Gove and Hughes, 1979b), but 
in addition there was a 4995 attrition be- 
tween the interview and the physical 
examination (Booth and Cowell, 
1976:207), and a number of persons did 
not receive a physical examination be- 
.cause they were too ill to travel to the 
examination center. Furthermore, we are 
inclined to interpret their data as showing 
more of a relationship than they do. For 
example, after controlling for age, in- 
come, education, ethnic origin, parent's 
health, subjective household crowding, 
objective neighborhood crowding and sub- 
jective neighborhood crowding, they 
found 54% of the men who lived in 
crowded households had a stress-related 
disease, as compared with 34% of the men 
living in uncrowded households (Booth 
and Cowell, 1976:216). Nevertheless, as 
they suggest, the relationship between 
crowding and health may not be as strong 
as the ecological literature would indicate. 
The present study did not focus on 
physical health and thus our data rely on 
the respondents' self-reports. The litera- 
ture suggests that, if crowding is related to 
physical health, it is because persons in 
crowded households are physically run- 
down, more susceptible to infectious dis- 
ease and, when sick, are involved in a 
flow of activities and consequently cannot 
get a good rest and are not well cared for 
(e.g., Galle et al., 1972; Schorr, 1966). In 
the interview we obtained information on 
all of these presumed relationships. The 
respondents were asked: ‘‘(1) Do you 
think you get enough sleep? (2) If some- 
one else at home is sick with a bug, do you 
often seem to catch it? (3) When you are 
really sick, are you almost always able to 
get a good rest? (4) Even when you are 
really sick, are there a number of chores 
that you just have to do? (5) When you are 
really sick, is there someone to help take 
care of you?” To obtain an indicator of 
the respondents’ health, we asked each 
one, “Would you say your overall health 


is excellent, good, fair or poor?’’ We 
would note that the five measures of the 
presumed link between crowding and 
health are all significantly related to re- 
spondents’ overall evaluation of their 
health (Gove and Hughes, 1979a). 

The data on crowding ‘and physica! 
health are presented in Table 5. First, let 
us look at the variables linking crowding 
to physical health. All the relationships 
with felt demands and lack of privacy are 
statistically significant, with the relation- 
ship with felt demands consistently being 
the strongest. Persons per room has the 
weakest relationships, with only two 
being significant. The relative effect of the 
three crowding variables is quite strong. 
On the average, they independently ac- 
count for 45.5% of the explained variance, 
the control variables independently ac- 
count for 32.8%, and 21.9% is collinear. 
Turning to the respondents’ evaluation of 
their overall health, we find that each of 
the crowding variables has a significant 
negative relationship with the respon- 
dents’ health. The control variables, how- 
ever, independently-explain considerably 
more variance than the crowding vari- 
ables. In general, the data are consistent 
with the premise that lack of privacy and 
felt demands tend to act as intervening 
variables interpreting the relationship be- 


‘tween persons per room and the respon- 


dents’ physical health. 

Care of children. A very common find- 
ing in the animal studies is that crowding 
is related to the ineffectual care of off- 
spring (Galle and Gove, 1978). Relatively 
little attention has been paid to the effects 
of crowding on child care, however. The 
literature that does exist consistently indi- 
cates that crowding has adverse effects 
(Galle et al., 1972; Galle and Gove, 1977; 
Reimer, 1945; Mitchell, 1971; Booth, 
1976; Baldassare, 1978; Loo, 1972). We 
assumed that if crowding had an adverse 
effect on parental care it would be due 
largely to the parents’ experiencing their 
children as underfoot, noisy, and demand- 
ing. We felt that parents who experienced 
their children in this manner would be ag- 
gressive towards them, unsupportive, and 
relatively unconcerned with their be- 
havior outside the home. We developed a 
scale of the extent to which the respon- 
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dents felt harrassed by their children,'? 
These items were asked of all respondents 
with children under 18 in the home (n = 
776). As is shown in Table 6, all three 
crowding variables are strongly related to 
parents feeling harrassed by their chil- 
dren. The respondent was also asked, 
"How often is it a relief when your chil- 
dren are out of the house? (often, some- 
times, never). As would be anticipated, 
the crowded respondents indicated con- 
siderable relief when the children were out 
of the house. 

In the remainder of this section the 
questions deal with a specific preselected 
child. This child was selected by choosing 
the one whose age was closest to thirteen 
years. We felt that by focusing on a spe- 
cific child we would get more exact infor- 
mation, and that the years clustering 
around thirteen tended to be particularly 
crucial in parent-child interactions (for 
arguments supporting these decisions see 
Booth, 1976; Baldassare, 1978). As par- 
ents who experience crowding felt harras- 
sed by their children and tended to have a 
poor relationship (see Table 4), one would 
anticipate that they would tend not to be 
parents who were warm and considerate. 
The parents were asked: ‘‘How often do 
you physically punish. . . ..? (of, 
ten, sometimes, never);’’ and a set of four 
questions,? which were scaled, dealing 
with supportive behavior. As Table 6 
shows, after controls, P/R and felt de- 
mands were significantly associated with 
physically punishing the child and P/R was 
associated with a lack of supportive be- 
havior. However, the overall effect of the 
crowding variables was relatively slight, 


12 The items were: ‘‘(1) How often do your children 
get in your way? (2) How often do you get upset 
because your children are too noisy? (3) How often 
do you feel as if your children are making too many 
demands? (4) How often do you wish you could get 
away from your children?” The response categories 
were often, sometimes, and never. 

13 The items were: ''(1) How often do you have a 
heart to heart talk with (name of child)? (2) How 
often do you compliment (name of child), that is, tell 
him/her how good he/she is or what a good job he/she 
has done? (3) How often are you able to help (name 
of child) when he/she is unhappy? (4) How often do 
you actually tell (name of child) that you love or care 
about him/her?” The response categories were oe 
ten, sometimes and never. 


particularly in comparison to the effects of 
the control variables. In short their re- 
ported interaction was more supportive 


‘than might be anticipated. This suggests 


that the societal norms regulating the par- 
ents’ interaction with their children tend 
to override the effects of crowding. If this 
is correct, then contrary to Baldassare 
(1978), children do not suffer dispropor- 
tionately due to their lack of power. In 
fact, societal norms may create a form of 
social immunity for children in a crowded 
environment and as a consequence chil- 
dren may contribute disproportionately to 
the experience of excessive demands and 
lack of privacy by adults. 

As an indicator of their awareness of 
their child’s involvements away from the 
home the parents were asked: ‘‘(1) In gen- 
eral, how well do you know 
——TnYsT friends (very well, pretty 
well or not too well}, and (2) in general 
how well do you know the parents of 
— —. . S friends? (very well, pretty 
well and not too well)." Table 6 shows 
persons per room has a fairly strong nega- 
tive relationship with both knowledge of 
playmates and their parents, while felt 
demands and lack of privacy have a mod- 
est negative relationship with knowledge 
of playmates. 

One of Booth and Johnson’s (1975) find- 
ings was that children from crowded 
homes do not do as well in school. A likely 
reason for this is that such children would 
not have a place to study. In the interview 
the parents were asked, ''Does 
Sc — have a place at home where 
he/she can read or study in quiet?” As 
Table 6 shows, the three crowding vari- 
ables are strongly related to the lack of 
such a place, with the relationship being’ 
strongest with persons per room. A sepa- 
rate question asking if the child has ‘‘a 
place at home that is away from others 
where he/she can play or spend his/her 
time” shows even stronger relationships 


‘with the crowding variables. 


In summary, in crowded households 
children are experienced as an irritant and 
it is a relief when they are out of the home. 
In such households children lack privacy 
and a place to study, and it would seem 


that this would create problems for chil- 


dren and tend to push them out of the 
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home. Furthermore, parents in crowded 
households are less informed about their 
children's activities outside the house- 
hold. In short, there is considerable evi- 
dence that for children household crowd- 
ing results in a very problematic environ- 
ment. On the other hand the data indicate 
that crowding is related only weakly to 
physical punishment and a lack cf suppor- 
tive behavior. On the average the crowd- 
ing variables independently accounted for 
45.5% of the explained variance and the 
control variables independently ac- 
counted for 44.7%, with 8.7% of the vari- 
ance being collinear. 


DISCUSSION 


One of the most important char- 
acteristics of our sample is that its levels 
of crowding are typical of those in the 
United States. In addition the char- 
acieristics of the sample are generally 
similar to those of the population of 
Chicago. Furthermore, the effects of 
crowding are linear, that is, the effects are 
not primarily due to extreme reactions at 
very high levels of crowding. As a conse- 
quence, the results of this study have clear 
implications for the general population. 
The analysis suggests the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Persons per room (P/R) is a good ob- 
jective measure of crowding. 

2. The experience of crowding largely 
involves the experience of excessive so- 
cial demands and a lack of privacy. 

3. Crowding results in physical with- 
drawal, psychological withdrawal, a lack 
of effective planning behavior, and a gen- 
eral feeling of being ‘‘washed out.” 

4. The experience of crowding is 
strongly related to poor mental health. 

5. The experience of crowding is 
strongly related to poor social relation- 
Ships in the home. 

6. The experience of crowding is 
strongly associated with a number of 
characteristics of poor child care, al- 
though it is only moderately associated 
with poor interaction between parent and 
child. 

7. The experience of crowding is asso- 
ciated with poor physical health by being 
strongly associated with the following: 


generally getting insufficient sleep, catch- 
ing infectious diseases, having to do 
chores, being unable to get a good rest, 
and not being cared for by others. when 
one is sick. 

8. The experience of crowding is sig- 
nificantly associated with poor social rela- 
tionships outside the home, but the effects 
of crowding are modest. 

9. The effects of crowding as measured 
by P/R tend to be largely explained or 
interpreted by the experience of excessive 
demands and lack of privacy. This is par- 
ticularly true with regard to poor mental 
health, poor social relationships in the 
home and poor physical health. ` 

10. The theoretical literature suggests 
that excessive demands and lack of pri- 
vacy are the key components of the expe- 
rience of crowding. In the present data the 
strength of the effects of these two vari- 
ables are quite similar, suggesting they 
both play an important and fairly com- 
parable role in the experience of crowd- 
ing. 

In a number of places we have referred 
to the relationships with crowding as 
being fairly strong and the person unfamil- 
iar with the use of multiple regression with ` 
individual data may view such statements 
inappropriate. A great deal of data pub- 
lished by sociologists present relation- 
ships that are much stronger; however, 
these analyses almost invariably use 
aggregate data which almost always 
greatly inflates the size of the correla- 
tion.'4 Data on individuals are often pre- 
sented in tabular form and a difference of 
20% may look very large, particularly if it 
is on the end of a continuum (5% vs. 25%). 
But when such data are analyzed by mul- 
tiple regression, the relationships rarely 


„exceed those of the present study. As the 


size of a relationship is determined largely 
by the nature of the data (whether it is 
aggregate or individual, the amount of 


14 For example, looking at the effects of crowding 
in the same city and using fewer variables, r?'s above 
.80 were routinely produced with the use of aggre- 
gate data (Galle and Gove, 1979), Whereas in the 
present study we only infrequently have an r? over 


` 15. As the variables used are generally similar the 


difference in the amount of explained variance is 
almost entirely due to the use of aggregate as com- 
pared with individual data. 
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variance possible, the skewdness of the 
distribution, etc.) there cannot be a gen- 
eral rule which indicates whether a rela- 
tionship is strong or weak. Perhaps the 
best criteria for deciding whether a rela- 
tionship is strong is by comparing it with 
other independent variables which we 
know (or at least believed) to be important 
Oe, powerful predictors). Fischer et al. 
(1975:415) stated the effects of crowding 
seem ‘‘trivial compared to race, sex, edu- 
cation, income and the like.” We have 
taken these four variables and added age 
and marital status and used them as con- 
trols. As our analysis has shown, the ex- 
perience of crowding, on the average, 
uniquely explains approximately as much 
variance as is uniquely explained by the 
combined effects of these six control vari- 
ables. In short, crowding does have sub- 
stantial effects and it is time to turn away 
from the question of whether it ever has 
effects to the study of the factors which 
magnify or minimize its effects. In particu- 
lar we need to look at (1) the norms that 
regulate demands and privacy, and how 
these norms may vary by one’s roles and 
social situation; (2) the effects of house- 
hold composition on the experience of 
crowding; and (3) the interaction of 
household crowding and the macroenvi- 
ronment. 
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The paper outlines the characteristics of three competing models of political power: pluralist, 

‘elitist, and class-dialectic. The latter model has been neglected by mainstream sociology, 
particularly at the empirical level of the community. Using systematic case studies of five 
related political decisions, this study assesses the relative explanatory power of the three 
models. The analysis demonstrates that the class-dialectic model is highly useful and that it 
deserves to be treated as a serious guide to studies of political power. 


Over the last two decades a central 
issue within political sociology in the 
United States has been the debate over 
the relative merits of the pluralist and 
elitist models of the political system. A 
review of that debate is not the purpose of 
this paper. Rather, this work aims to ac- 
complish two things. First, it develops a 
third model of the political system, a 
class-dialectical model, that has been 
largely obscured by the pluralist/elitist 
controversy. Second, this paper attempts 
to demonstrate empirically the cogency 
and explanatory power of the dialectic as 
compared with either pluralist or elitist 
interpretations. 


That the pluralist/elitist debate has' 


tended to eclipse the dialectical model is 
paradoxical since (as an explicit political 
model) the latter has the longest historical 
roots of the three. Having its origin in the 
works of Marx, it has been elaborated by 
later writers, particularly contemporary 
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neo-Marxists. Although certainly not ig- 
nored in theoretical work, nor within 
European sociology, the class-dialectical 
model has not been treated by mainstream 
sociology in the United States as a serious 
contender at the empirical level tradi- 
tionally addressed by most pluralist and 
elitist studies, particularly the community 
level (cf. Aiken and Mott, 1970; Bonjean 
et al, 1971; Hawley and Wirt, 1974). 
Thére are two reasons for this realtive 
lack of attention given to the class- 
dialectic model as a guide for empirical 
research. First, the polarization resulting 
from the controversy has given rise to the 
tendency to collapse categories and to 
treat the class-dialectic and elitist models 
as equivalent. This blurring of important 
distinctions between the two models has 
confused and oversimplified the theoreti- 
cal issues and has resulted in a general 
loss of explanatory power of political sys- 
tem models. Secondly, much of the 
pluralist/elitist debate has been developed 
around empirical studies of political 
power at the community level. Re- 
searchers who have used the class- 
dialectic model, focusing usually on the na- 
tional or international level, have left the 
important area of community as virtually 
exclusive domain of pluralist and elitist 
approaches.! Since it appears that the 


^ 


! The main reason for this focus on different levels 
is that, as Alford (1975:150—2) points out, the class 
model generally has been concerned with the societal 
context of action, while the pluralist and elite models 
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community level has historically become 
established as the touchstone for develop- 
ing and testing presumably general models 
of political power, the class-dialectic 
model has largely been overlooked by re- 
searchers. 

This paper proceeds in the following or- 
der. First, the three theoretical models are 
described and clarified. Next, a set of 
general hypotheses are derived from each 
model. Finally, a series of case studies of 
politica] events is analyzed in order to 
demonstrate the relative explanatory po- 
tentials of the three models. 


THEORETICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MODELS 


Table 1 presents in summary fashion the 
essential characteristics of the pluralist, 
elitist, and class-dialectic models.? Since 





have tended to look at the individual and orga- 
- nizational contexts, respectively. Therefore, the lat- 

ter two models have been more readily applicable at 

the level of community power analyses. 

? These characteristics represent a distillation of a 
great deal of literature for each of the three models. 
As this categorization is a shorthand way of sum- 
marizing the basic outlines of the three models, it is 
not possible here to review this extensive literature, 
nor to discuss subtle differences, ambiguous cases, 
and so on. It is also possible in so complex a subject 
to classify political models in different ways and to 
emphasize somewhat different characteristics for 
each of the models. Thus, Alford (1975) refers to 
"paradigms'' instead of models, and labels them 
pluralist, elite, and class. Although my own 
classification was developed independently, there 
are strong similarities. There are, however, at least 
two major differences between my scheme and AL 
ford's. First, his aim is to categorize the paradigms 
relating the ‘‘relations between the state and the 
society" (emphasis added). I am not directly con- 
cerned with the state, but with how one discovers the 
locus of power in the society or community. Second, 
my analysis holds that the concept of the dialectical 
nature of power (stemming from the existence of 

' systemic contradictions) is central to the class- 
dialectical model. Alford does not present this as a 
feature of his ‘‘class'’ paradigm. 

Esping-Andersen et al., (1976) have developed a 
classification of four ''perspectives,'"' again concern- 
ing conceptions of the functioning of the state. These 
they call the pluralist, instrumentalist, structuralist, 
and political class perspectives. This classification 
varies from my own (for reasons that will be ex- 
plained) but parallels it quite closely. although in this 
case too my analysis was developed independently. 
Here they do stress the dialectical nature of power, 
with class political struggle seen as both limiting 


the pluralist model was developed in re- 
sponse to the elitist model it will be con- 
venient to start with the latter model. 


The Elitist Model 


Accórding to the elitist model, political 
power is held to be concentrated in the 
hands of elites who occupy the top posi- 
tions in large and increasingly centralized 
institutional hierarchies. Elites tend to be 
unified in purpose and outlook because of 
their similar social backgrounds and be- 
cause of a convergence of interests arising 
from their positions within dominant so- 
cial institutions. The goals of elites are 
reflected directly in the actions of the state 
which has little, if any, autonomy relative 
to elite goals and interests. Elites almost 
invariably get their way whenever impor- 
tant public decisions are made, and social 
conflicts, when they occur, are managed 
by elites in such a way as to produce out- 
comes favorable to their interests. As a 
consequence, there are no clearly iden- 
tified limits to elite power and the distribu- 
tion of power is essentially stable. 


The Pluralist Model 


Initially developed by Dahl (1961) in its 
modern and systematic form as a response 
to Mills (1956) and Hunter (1953), the 
pluralist model starts with interest groups 
as the basic features of organized political 
life, The power (or influence as most 
pluralists prefer to call it) of private 
groups is based mainly on the effective 
political organization of voluntary asso- 
ciations, but also is a function of such 





dominant class actions and producing modifications 
in the structure of the state. The main purpose of the 
work is to demonstrate that it is possible to think of 
the state not simply as an instrument of a ruling elite 
or as determined by systemic contradictions, but as 
"an object of class struggle" in its own right 
(Esping-Andersen et al., 1976:190). This is a useful 
perspective which deserves empirical research. 
However, for purposes of this work roughly what 
they call the structuralist and class perspectives will 
be treated as one category, the class-dialectic. The 
similarities between.the two perspectives are many, 
and such a distinction is not necessary for the 
present analysis which is concerned not with the 
state, but with comparing the class-dialectic model 
on the one hand with the pluralist and elite models on 
the other. 
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Table 1. Characteristics of Models 


eng 








Basic units of analysis 


Essential processes 


Basis of group power 
(resources) 


Distribution of power 


Limits and stability of 
groups’ power 


. Pluralistic 
Interest groups 





Interest group competi- 
tion s 


Many bases: orga- 
nizational, govern- 
mental, economic, 
social, personal 


Dispersed among com- 
peting, heterogenous 
groups 


Unstable; limited by 
democratic value 
consensus, shifting 


Elite 


Class-Dialectic 





Institutional elites 


Social institutions; so- 
cial classes 





Hierarchical dominance 
by elites 


Institutional position, 
common social back- 
ground, convergent 
interests 


Concentrated in rela- 
tively homogenous 
elites 


Stable, no identifiable 
limits to elite domina- 
tion 


Imperatives of social 
institutions; class 
domination and con- 
flict 

Class position; degree 
of class conscious- 
ness and organization 


Held by dominant 
class, but potentially 
available to subordi- 
nate classes 

Historically cantingent; 
generally stable, but 
limited by class con- 


strength among or- 
ganized interests and 
by cross-cutting alle- 
giances 


flict and contradic- 
tions within and 
among social institu- 
tions 





Conception 6f role of 
the state 


State is a broker, able 
to preserve some au- 
tonomy by balancing 
competing interests 








individual qualities as the political strat- 
egies and leadership abilities of party and 
group leaders. A key concept is competi- 
tion. Competitive relationships among the 
many diverse interest groups that make up 
society, along with the existence of 
cross-cutting allegiances held by group 
members, have the effect of dispersing 
power over a wide range of organized 
groups. The distribution of power is es- 
sentially unstable since interests and al- 
liances are typically rather short-lived, 
and new groups and coalitions are contin- 
ually being organized as old ones decline. 
There are limits on the power of any one 
group. This is true by virtue of the neces- 
` sity for compromises with other groups 
and because of the existence of a basic 
value consensus which stresses adherence 
to democratic norms and values. The state 
is influenced by the demands of powerful 
organized interest groups but also is able 
to serve its own ends and to achieve sub- 
stantial autonomy by operating as a 


State serves interests of 
dominant class, but 
requires a degree of 
autonomy from seg- 
ments of dominant 

, class in order to act 

to preserve basis of 

class hegemony 


State has little, if any, 
autonomy; captive of 
elite interests 





broker or balancing agent among the com- 
peting groups. 


The Class-Dialectic Model 


The class-dialectic model holds that 
political processes must be understood in 
terms of the institutional structure of soci- 
ety and in terms of the relation of social 
classes to each other. The manner in 
which the basic institutions of society 
(especially the economy) are’ organized 
has crucial implications for not only the 
general character of society but also for 
how classes relate to each other and how 
political and social power is exercised. 
The structure of social institutions places 
restraints and limits on the behavior of 
groups within the society. In order to 
comprehend politics, then, one must 
understand how the imperatives of social 
institutions shape the behavior of classes 
and individuals. To focus only upon the 
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immediate decisional and behavioral as- 
pects of politics (as do most researchers) 
is to fall into the trap of what Lukes 
(1974:22) calls ‘‘methodological indi- 
vidualism.’’ One must be aware not only 
of the possibility of suppression »f politi- 
cal issues (Bachrach and Baratz, 1962) by 
dominant classes, but also of the political 
implications of strategically allowing the 
bias of social institutions to determine 
political outcomes with ro observable de- 
cisions or actions, as such, being required 
of dominant political actors. The class- 
dialectic model argues that one must 
understand the logic and biases of social 
institutions as well as the observable polit- 
ical behaviors of social classes and indi- 
vidual actors. There is a mutually reinforc- 
ing relationship between social institu- 
tions and dominant classes: dominant 
classes act to preserve those institutions 
which are the basis of their own 
hegemony. Institutions shape behavior (of 
both dominant and subordinate classes) 
and the dominant class often shapes in- 
stitutions. 

Capitalist societies are characterized by 
the presence of a dominant class which 
controls the means of production. This 
control is the basic resource for power in 
the society. With it comes the ability to 
shape the more superstructural institu- 
tions of society, including the ability to 
carry out ideological hegemony (Miliband, 
1969) and generally to manipulate the 
societal context in which political contests 
are waged. Other resources for power are 
the degree of class-consciousness and ex- 
tent of class political organizaton. The 
state functions to serve the interests of the 
dominant class by preserving the bases of 
class hegemony. However, power is po- 
tentially available to the subordinate 
classes if they become sufficiently class- 
conscious and politically organized to 
wrest control or to challenge the control of 
the means of production. Thus, the power 
of the dominant class is not absolute. This 
is even more true because (1) there are not 
only interclass conflicts, but also intra- 
class conflicts among capitalists, and (2) 
there are contradictions within the eco- 
nomic and class structure that produce 
disruptions which may limit the ability of 
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the dominant class to act. It is this dialec- 
tical^ conception of power, of the rela- 
tions between social classes, and of his- 
tory that is the most important difference 
separating the elitist and class-dialectic 
models. 
Overall the most salient differences 
among the three models are these. The 
elitist and class-dialectic models use much 
larger units of-analysis than does the 
pluralist model. The former two models 
also hold that powér is much more con- 
centrated than is true in the pluralist 
model. The pluralist model says that 
power relations are quite unstable while 
the elitist model presents a very stable 
picture of power relations. The class- 
dialectic model conceives of power as 
much more stable than in the pluralist 


. model, but somewhat less stable than in 


the elitist model. Interestingly, differences 
concerning the role of the state are 
clearest between the pluralist,and elitist 
models: the pluralist state has autonomy, 
the elitist state does not. It is not possible . 
to classify the class-dialectic position on 

the issue of state autonomy in a simple 
way,’ although it is held that the state 
serves the interests of the dominant class. 


3 For example, an economic crisis may not only 
erode the economic basis of class hegemony, but 
also may make social control more difficult by 
wéakening the legitimacy of dominant institutions. 
O'Connor (1973) argues that the current ''budget 
crisis” of the state may produce these same effects. 

4 The concept of the dialectic is rooted in the 
works of Aristotle and certain pre-Socratic philoso- 
phers, but is mainly associated with Hegel. Marx 
substantially modified the concept in his own work 
(Zeitlin, 1963:89—94). As used here, following essen- 
tially the use of Marx, it refers to history as a contin- 
ual process of unfolding. Social institutions, eco- 
nomic systems, and political institutions contain in- 
herent contradictions. These produce conflicts and 
strains that eventually lead to the transformation of 
those institutions and systems. Contradictions are 
thus the engine of social change, and their analysis is 
central also to understanding the dynamics of politi- 
cal power. - 

5 There is currently a debate among proponents of 
the class-dialectic view as to how the state should be 
conceived. One view is close to the power elitist 
position: the state acts directly in the interests of the 
dominant class and will not act to damage the inter- 
ests of any large segment of that class. There is little 
or no state autonomy. On the other hand, the second 
view holds that the state must have a certain amount 
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EMPIRICAL APPLICATION OF MODELS 
Generation of Hypotheses 


We are now in a position to derive the 
following general hypotheses from each of 
the models. : 

Plural hypotheses. If the pluralist model 
is correct, the study of an important polit- 
ical issue should reveal (1) the active in- 
volvement of numerous interest groups, 
(2) divergent goals and interests among 
the groups, (3) a vigorous, competitive re- 
lationship among the groups, (4) interests 
. and alliances that shift over time, and (5) 
political outcomes that consistently favor 
no particular group more than others. 

Power elitist hypotheses. If the power 
elitist model is correct, the study of an 
important political issue should reveal (1) 
a high degree of elite involvement, (2) 
general convergence of interest among 
elites, (3) elite unity and dominance on the 
issue, (4) stability of political allegiances, 
and (5) outcomes that tend to favor elite 
interests. 

Class-dialectic hypotheses. If the 
class-dialectic model is correct, the study 
of an important political issue should re- 
veal (1) biases of social institutions that 
favor outcomes beneficial’ to dominant 
classes; (2) evidence of latent class con- 
flict (divergent interests) or observable 
class conflict over the issue, perhaps in- 
cluding intraclass.conflicts among the ` 


dominant class, but accompanied by: at=, 


tempts to achieve class unity and cohe:: 
sion; (3) political alliances and stability of 
power relations that are historically con- 
tingent, reflecting the need to respond to 
inter- and intraclass conflicts and struc- 
tural crisis; and (4) outcomes that usually 
favor dominant class interest, but may 





of autonomy if it is to avoid getting captured by one 
group of capitalists. Should this happen, it would not 
be able to serve class interests in general, instead 
falling prey to intraclass disputes. Thus the state 
functions to preserve the capitalist system on behalf 
of the capitalist class. The first view also tends to 
argue that capitalists are capable of organizing as a 
class without the need of state assistance. The sec- 
ond view maintains the state is an essential feature of 
capitalist social organization and domination. Thus, 
the first view is similar to the elitist model while the 
second is more like the pluralist model in granting the 
state a degree of autonomy. 
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also reflect the power of opposing classes 
and the limitations imposed by structural 
contradictions. : 

The goal here is not to test these hy- 
potheses in a formal sense. A systematic 
test would require a detailed analysis of a 
number of important political issues, at 
different levels of inclusiveness (that is, 
local, regional, and national), over a sig- 
nificant span of time. That is beyond the 
scope of this research. Rather, this study 
seeks to use a set of case studies in a 
specific issue-area to illustrate the relative 
usefulness of the three models for under- 
standing political processes at the com- 
munity level and for providing guides for 
further theoretical elaboration and re- 
search. In short, it aims to be suggestive 
rather than definitive. 


Methods of Research and Selection of 
Issues 


Two related points of contention have 
been at the center of recent pluralist/elitist 
controversy: (1) the research methods to 
be used, and (2) the criteria to be used in 
selecting a political issue for study. Bach- 
rach and Baratz (1962), for example, 
have argued that the pluralist decisional 
method is biased in that it does not allow 
for the possibility of deliberate suppres- 
sion of issues. Walton (1970) has shown 
‚that the kind of power structures discov- 
ered in community studies appears to be 


` partly an artifact of the specific methods 


utilized, with decisional methods tending 
to uncover pluralistic structures, and 
reputational methods finding elite power 
structures. 

The strategy employed here is as fol- 
lows. Since there is little agreement in the 
field as to what constitutes an ''impor- 
tant’’ issue, and no clear consensus as to 
the most appropriate method for doing re- 
search, an issue was chosen and methods 
were utilized which appeared to satisfy 
the criteria clearly acceptable to at least 
one of the three perspectives. In this case, 
it was decided to conform to pluralist 
methodological requirements. If it is true 
that the use of pluralistic criteria will bias 
results toward pluralistic findings, the fol- 
lowing caveats must be kept in mind when 
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interpreting this study’s results. First, 
should support for the pluralist model 
emerge, it cannot be ruled out that this is 
an artifact of study design. On the other 
hand, should findings support either the 
elite model or the class-dialectic model, 
we may have considerable confidence that 
they are not caused by biases in research 
methodology. 

It was decided to follow the specifica- 
tions of Polsby (1970:301) in designing this 
study. He writes: 

First, the researcher should pick issue- 
areas as the focus of his study. Second, he 
should be able to defend these issue-areas as 
being very important to the life 6f the com- 
munity. Third, he should study actual be- 
havior, either at first hand, or by recon- 
structing behavior from documents, infor- 
mants, newspapers and other appropriate 
sources. . . . The final recommendation is of 
the same order: researchers should study the 
outcomes of actual decisions within the 
community. 


The issue area for this study is public 
‘transportation politics. The question of 
the importance of an issue-area under in- 
vestigation is a crucial one. Transporta- 
tion can be defendéd as an important issue 
on several grounds. The decisions exam- 
ined herein (see Table 2) involved the al- 
location of large amounts of public monies 
among various competing transportation 
uses. All of the issues had implications for 
the construction of facilities that would 
have had considerable impact on patterns 
of transportation and land use, and on 
land values and economic activity in large 
urban areas. Many groups had material 
interests and stood to gain or lose. These 
were, in short, not merely.''symbolic"' is- 
sues, but ‘‘instrumental’’ issues that 
would ‘‘convey benefits to particular 
groups" (Edelman, 1967:2).5 Polsby's first 
and second recommendations are thus 
met. 

The two final recommendations, that 
actual behavior and decisional outcomes 
be studied, are met by the research design. 
The methods employed are similar to 


$ Also, pluralists treat transportation issues as im- " 


portant: Polsby (1970:298) asserts that importance, 
and Banfield (1961) uses the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority as the basis for a decisional case study. 











Table 2. Summary of California Transit Elections 


Outcome 


Contributions 


Financing 


Proposal 


Date 


Issue 








Against 


For 


$792 million bond issue to $203,000 from business 





none 


be financed out of prop- 
erty taxes 


$2.5 billion bond issue to 


Nov. 1962 Bay Area rail 


BART 


failed 


$25,000 from five contribu- 


business 
$18,000 in small contribu- 


$458,000 with 86% from 


be financed by sales tax 


none required 


rail & bus 


Prop. A. Nov. 1968 L.A. 


failed 


$348,000 from highway 


divert 25% of highway 


Prop. 18 


Nov. 1970 Calif. 
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those used by Banfield (1961) with some 
essential modifications. As in Banfield’s 
study, the decisions analyzed here were 
reported in the news media and consti- 
tuted matters of public controversy. In 
fact, all five issues were electoral cam- 
paigns. Whereas Banfield based his study 
on oné urban area (Chicago), this study 


broadens the definition of community to 


include the political boundaries of a state 
(California). This is done to allow the in- 
clusion of electoral campaigns that were 
not restricted to large cities (as were 
Proposition A of 1968 and Proposition A 
of 1974, both in Los Angeles), or to urban 
regions (BART campaign of 1962 in the 
San Francisco Bay Area), but also in- 
volved statewide issues (Proposition 18 of 
1970 and Proposition 5 of 1974). Together 
these campaigns constitute a coherent 
issue-area of interrelated transportation 
decisions affecting California and its 
major urban areas: they were the most 
important public decisions concerning 
transportation in the state between 1962 
and 1974. This broader definition of com- 
munity should pose no problems for 
pluralist theorists since the inclusion of a 
larger polity and a geographic and social 
area of such diversity would be expected 
to increase rather than decrease interest 
group plurality (cf. McConnell, 1966). 
. A more important departure from the 
Banfield method was to supplement inter- 
view data and media analysis with an 
examination of campaign contribution 
data. Media coverage was used to provide 
an initial list of persons and organizations 
reported to be active in the transportation 
campaigns. These people were con- 
tacted, interviewed concerning their 
roles in the campaigns, and asked to 
provide names of other active orga- 
nizations and people. More. interviews 
were then conducted. After several dozen 
interviews, it was clear that there was 
general agreement as to what groups and 
leaders had been active on both sides of 
the issues. This information was. then 
checked against records of actual cam- 
paign contributions, a technique not used 
by most decisional researchers.’ 


7 Fortunately. for this study, California is some- 
what atypical in that corporate contributions are 


However, the most important departuré 
from methods such as those used by Ban: 
field is the incorporation of a longitudinal 
study of several related public decisions 
over a considerable period of time (in this 
case, twelve years). Instead of studying 
only one decision occupying a relatively 
brief span of time, this historical, multi- 
decision approach made it possible to 
discover the dynamics of political in- 
volvement and to isolate patterns of polit- 
ical behavior not apparent over short 
intervals, as during one political cam- 
paign. ` 

There appeared to be reasons for as- 
suming, a priori, that the issue-area and 
specific cases selected for study would 
provide a rich source of data for explana- 
tion by the three models and might, in 
fact, constitute a crucial test, particularly 
for the differences between the pluralist 
model on the one hand and the elitist and 
class models on the other.? 





legal and are recorded with the California Secretary 
of State. This provided a nearly unique opportunity. 
Contributions data are very important because they 
clearly show active, material involvement in elec- 
toral campaigns, and they provide a means of zheck- 
ing the validity of media and interview accounts 
identifying support and opposition. Using campaign 
contribution data as a means of studying the political 
process is an underutilized research technique, in 
spite of the general recognition of the significant 
impact of money in elections (cf. Alexander, 1976). 
Used together, these three sources of campaign in- 
volvement data (media accounts, interviews, and 
contributions) provided a consistent and comprehen- 
sive picture of active supporters and opponents of 
the issues studied. 

` * Ina number of ways, the issue-area selected for 
study and the political setting in which it was exam- 
ined seemed to constitute a crucial test for the 
pluralist model of politics. Prior to the study, there 
were accounts of a reputedly powerful highway 
lobby operating at the national level which was gen- 
erally successful in promoting legislation and public 
policies favorable to automobile-highway interests 
and in blocking development of effective alternative 
systems of urban transportation (Buel, 1972; Kelley, 
1971; Leavitt, 1970; Mowbray, 1969; Snell, 1974). 
California’s own highway lobby had been reported to 
be one of the most powerful and successful of those 
operating at the state level (Simmons, 1968). On the 
other hand, there was also reason to believe that, 
according to pluralist logic, a countervailing force 
(Galbraith, 1956) was coming into being that would 
compete with the highway interests and help to re- 
duce the overwhelming dominance of the automobile 
as the mode of urban transportation in California. In 
the state, as was true nationally, there was much 
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The Transportation Campaigns 


The five campaigns studied are sum- 
marized in Table 2.? Each will be dis- 


‘cussed in turn, beginning with the earliest ` 


and one of the most important, the San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapic Transit 
(BART) campaign of 1962. 

Bart campaign. The construction of the 
expensive and technologically sophisti- 
cated BART system was officially au- 
thorized by Bay Area voters in a bond 
election in 1962. However, for many years 
before that election, the chief force push- 
ing for the establishment of a rail rapid 
transit system in the Bay Area was the 
Bay Area Council (BAC). This :s an orga- 
nization of the largest corporations in the 
Bay Area, headquartered mainly in 
downtown San Francisco. This advocacy 
by the BAC is confirmed by interview 
data, media accounts, by statements from 
the BAC itself, by previous research 
(Zwerling, 1974) and by campa‘gn contri- 
butions. The BAC companies were early 
advocates of such a system, were instru- 
mental in getting the California Legisla- 
ture to create the San Francisco Bay Area 
Rapid Transit District in 1957, and took a 
very active part in organizing and financ- 
ing the 1962 bond campaign for BART. 
The bonds to construct the system were to 
be paid for by local property taxes. As can 
be seen in Table 2, over $200,000 was 





discussion in the 1960s and early 1976s of the de- 
structive aspects of the automobile on urban areas, 
and citizens' groups and urban politicians were ad- 
vocating modern transport systems for California's 
cities. Most importantly, a decision had been made 
in San Francisco in 1962 to build the firs: wholly-new 
transit system in any city in the U.S. in over half a 
century. As of that time, the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
(BART) system was said to be the most expensive, 
privately engineered project in U S. history. 
Generating millions of dollars worth of construction 
work end requiring enormous quantities of expen- 
sive, high-technology components, it was clear that 
transit industry suppliers, for example, stood to gain 
much from BART's construction. Waz the rise of 
BART an indication of a nascent rapid transit inter- 
‘est group that would countervail against the eco- 
nomic and political power of the California highway 
lobby? If not, what was the nature of the political 
forces that produced BART? Research was initially 
undertaken to determine the identity of the interests 
that actively supported the campaign for BART. 
? For a detailed description and analysis of the five 
campaigns, see Whitt (1975). 
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contributed in support of the BART cam- 
paign, the sum apparently coming virtu- 
ally exclusively from the BAC COM- 
PANIES.!? Executives from downtown 
banks and financial institutions played 
particularly active roles in organizing the 
pro-BART electoral campaign. The sys- 
tem was sold to voters by using symbolic . 
appeals: BART would dramatically re- 
duce traffic congestion on major traffic 
routes, such as the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, and would alleviate 
air pollution. Pre-BART planning docu- 
ments, interviews with business leaders, 
and publications of business groups after 
the election make it clear that the main 
business supporters of BART were more 
concerned with the system's presumed 
ability to promote centralized growth and 
property development in the heart of San 
Francisco than they were with reducing 
traffic congestion or air pollution. In spite 
of the public claims that BART would re- 
duce local dependence on the automobile, 
there was no organized opposition to 
BART by the California highway lobby. In 
fact, at least one major oil company gave 
money for BART. 

Los Angeles campaign of 1968. Six 
years after the successful BART campaign 
in northern California, Los Angeles at- ' 
tempted to build a similar rapid transit 
system. The Proposition À campaign of 
1968 (Table 2) proposed to construct a 
combination rail and bus system that 
would be financed out of an increase in the 
local sales tax. The pattern of support was 
essentially the same as in San Francisco: 
large businesses near the central area of 
Los Angeles were the main source of 
organizational and financial support for 
the plan. Fourteen percent of the contri- 
butions came from heavy construction 
labor unions and from individuals, but ap- 
proximately 86% came from business. Of 


10 Contribution data for the BART campaign are 
incomplete. It was a regional election in the Bay 
Area and there was no official record of contribu- 
tions required at that time. What information is 
available comes from a court deposition (by a chief 
pro-BART fund raiser) which resulted from a suit 
against organizers of the BART campaign. The 
deposition states that $203,000 was raised in support 
of BART. Of the several contributors actually 
named, all were large corporations in the BAC. 
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this latter sum, industrial corporations 
gave 28.3%, insurance companies, 12.6%, 
oil companies, 10.9%, construction, en- 
gineering and architectural firms, 9.8%, 
and banks, 6.4%. This time a very small 
amount of money was contributed against 
the measure. It came from a car dealer, a 
rental agency, a public relations firm, an 
individual, and a cement company. In this 
case, the measure failed at the polls. 
Proposition 18. The next important 
transportation issue to be decided by 
California voters was, unlike the two ear- 
lier ones, a statewide issue. Proposition 18 
on the November 1970 California ballot 
: proposed that up to 25% of the state 
highway trust fund, upon approval by vot- 
ers in local areas, could be used to support 
public transit systems such as BART. The 
national and state highway trust funds are 


said to be jealously guarded by highway- . 


auto interests (e.g., Kelley, 1971; Sim- 
mons, 1968) and this campaign was no ex- 
ception. The California highway lobby!! 
gave $348,000 to successfully defeat 
Proposition 18 (Table 2). Leading con- 
tributors were: oil companies (75.1%), 
automobile clubs (12.995), highway 
equipment and construction companies 
(7.9%), and trucking and taxi companies 
(1.8%).'2 On the other hand, virtually all 
of the small amount of money in support 
of Proposition 18 came from individual 
contributions. Only two California busi- 
nesses, Kaiser Industries and Rohr Cor- 
poration, both with direct mass transit 
interests, gave small amounts for Proposi- 
tion 18. The median contribution for 
Proposition 18 was $5; the median contri- 
bution against was $500. Although public 
transit systems like BART, and like the 


1! The list of companies contributing money 
against Proposition 18 matches closely the definition 
of the highway lobby by Kelley (1971), Simmons 
(1968), etc. 

12 These and all subsequent contribution data are 
from the records of the California Secretary of State. 
There is reason to believe that such records are gen- 
erally accurate and complete. There are strict state 
laws requiring detailed reporting of contributions. 
Also, lists of contributors tend to conform well with 
interview data and with media accounts of campaign 
involvement. Nevertheless, these lists should be 
treated as minimal indices of contributions, since if a 
firm says it gave, it probably did: underreporting is 
more likely than overreporting. 


system proposed for Los Angeles two 
years earlier, stood to benefit from the 
passage of the measure, the companies 
that had supported these systems in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles did not con- 
tribute for Proposition 18. 

Proposition 5. Four years after Proposi- 
tion 18 went down to defeat, a similar 
measure (Proposition 5 of 1974) was again 
presented to California voters. Proposi- 
tion 5, somewhat milder than Proposition 
18, permitted an initial 595 of the fund to 
be diverted should local voters so decide, 
with a maximum of 25% after a few years. 
This time there was almost a complete re- 
versal of the pattern of business opposi- 
tion that had been revealed in the Proposi- 
tion 18 campaign (see Table 2). There was 
no public opposition to Proposition 5 by 
the highway lobby, and there was support 
for the measure by large businesses in 
urban centers (mostly Los Angeles). Con- 
tributions came mainly from one oil com- 
pany!? (49%), from insurance companies 
(15%), other industries (6.5%), and banks 
(5%). This was in striking contrast to polit- 
ical positions only four years before. The 
measure passed this time. 

Los Angeles campaign of 1974. The 
final campaign studied was Proposition A 
of 1974, another version of the unsuc- 
cessful Los Angeles campaign of 1968 to 
create a BART-like system. Again, there 
was a familiar pattern of support: central 
city businesses were the leaders in giving 
more than half a million dollars in support 
of the system (see Table 2). This time 
there was no money in opposition. As in 
the case of the earlier transit campaign in 
Los Angeles (1968), the Los Angeles elec- 
torate turned down the proposal: protran- 
sit money was not able to overcome Los 
Angeles voters’ desire to avoid higher 
local taxes and presumably their pro- 
automobile attitudes. In each of the other 
three campaigns (BART, Proposition 18, 
and Proposition 5), however, the side that 
contributed the more money was suc- 
cessful. 


13 The company was Atlantic Richfield, a firm 
which had recently opened the largest 
headquarters-office complex in downtown Los 
Angeles. ARCO’s president was a leading organizer 
of the pro-Proposition 5 campaign. 
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Evaluation of Hypotheses 


The goal now is to determine which of, 


the three sets of hypotheses is supported 
most strongly by the data from these five 
political campaigns. Each of the sets of 
hypotheses will be discussed in turn. 
Pluralist hypotheses. At the most sim- 
ple level, these campaigns appear to 
provide partial support for the pluralist 
model. It can be argued that there was 
active involvement of several groups in 
these campaigns, groups with divergent 
interests that engaged in competition to 
affect public policy. For instance, the pat- 


tern of financial support exhibited in the 


five transit campaigns shows there are two 
relatively distinct interest groups (i.e., the 
highway lobby and the downtown transit 
interests) within the business world which 
compete to influence public transportation 
policy. Thus Table 1 shows that the transit 
interests supported the BART campaign, 
the two Los Angeles transit campaigns 
(Proposition A of 1968 and Proposition A 
of 1974), and the most recent successful 
attempt (Proposition 5 of 1974) to divert 
money from the highway trust fund to 
mass transit. The hand of the opposing 
highway interests was revealed in the in- 
tense campaign waged against the earlier 
unsuccessful try to divert trust fund 
monies (Proposition 18 of 1970). That 
interests and alliances have shifted over 
the course of the campaigns is indicated 
by the change in patterns of support be- 
tween the Proposition 18 and Proposition 
5 campaigns. The highway lobby opposed 
the earlier measure, but did not oppose 
the later similar Proposition 5. Moreover, 
while Proposition 18 received no support 
from downtown business, Proposition 5 
got a great deal of support from these 
interests. It might be reasoned, therefore, 
that the successful passage of legislation 
(Proposition 5) to free some highway 


money for development of urban mass: 


transit is a reflection of the growing power 
of nonhighway interests to countervail (cf. 
Galbraith, 1956) against the highway 
lobby and to force compromises. Political 
outcomes thus have moved away from 
almost exclusively favoring highway 
interests, demonstrating that political 


power is pluralistic rather than 
monolithic. 

While this is a plausible argument it 
does not dig deeply enough beneath the 
surface of events and tends to overlook 
some crucial aspects of these campaigns. 
These shortcomings are made clear when 
the next set of hypotheses is considered. 

Power elite hypotheses. Most of the 
groups involved in the five campaigns 
were actually elite groups. With the ex- 
ception of the organizers of the Proposi- 
tion 18 campaign (i.e., the Tuberculosis 
and Respiratory Diseases Association of 
California, ard the League of Women 
Voters) all of the campaigns studied were 
initiated, organized, and supported by 
business elites. Proposition 18 was the 
sole issue that did not appear to be a busi- 
ness production, and it lost. Thus, there 
was a high degree of business elite in- 
volvement and dominance in these cam- 
paigns. 

An important issue is the extent to 
which elite interests converged on these 
issues (as the elite model would predict) or 
were divergent (which pluralist theory 
would predict). Here, the pattern is not as 
clear-cut as a simple competitive model 


. would indicate. Interests are not the same 


as behavior. While there undoubtedly 
were some differences in interests (i.e., 
downtown businesses that desired new 
urban transit vs. suburban firms wanting 
additional circumferential highway devel- 
opment) the firms involved exhibited be- 
haviors which were more noncompetitive 
than would be expected on the basis of the 
pluralist model. For example, in each of 
the five campaigns, business contributions 
fall into a pattern which is essentially non- 
competitive: the money is virtually all on 
one side or the other of the issue. In spite 
of whatever conflicts of interest among 
the firms there may have been, there is no 
direct competition in terms of campaign 
money. This is especially clear in the case 
of the dramatic shift between Proposition 
18 and Proposition 5. All business money 
was against Proposition 18 in 1970. Four 
years later, all business monéy was for the 
similar Proposition 5. This change was 
not, however, the result of individual com- 


panies switching sides. Those businesses 
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that opposed -Proposition 18 dropped 
out of sight in the Proposition 5 cam- 
paign, while the supporters of Proposition 
5 did not give for Proposition 18. Of the 52 
firms that had contributed against Prop- 
osition 18, only one (i.e., the Automobile 
Club of Southern California) gave against 
Proposition 5; of 56 companies that sup- 
ported Proposition 5, only two (i.e., Rohr 
and Kaiser, with trivial contributions) had 
given for Proposition 18. Thus there was a 
virtually complete reversal of business 
support for this policy (diversion of high- 
way funds) and a 97.2% (105 of 108) turn- 
.over in the firms involved. Such a thor- 
oughgoing change would appear unlikely 
to be caused by each company making a 
totally independent EES on this policy 
question. : 

Elitists might see this pattern as reflect- 
ing elite political coordination and unity. 
Clearly, this noncompetitive pattern does 
not fit the conventional pluralist model. 
However, some pluralists might attempt 


to counter by arguing that this pattern is. 


merely a result of the understandable de- 
sire by companies ‘to avoid overt (and 
costly) conflict. Lowi (1969:295), for 
example, has observed: 


. . Competition tends to last only until each 
group learns the goals of the few other 
groups. Each adjusts to the others. Real con- 
frontation leads to a net loss for all rather 
than gain for any. Rather than countervailing 
power there will more than likely be ac- 
comodating power. 


It is often in the interests of large busi- 
nesses to avoid competition with each 
other, as in the case of the oligopolistic 
automobile industry (Snell, 1974; 
Rothschild, 1973). To such industries, 
lack of competition means operating 
under external conditions that are more 
predictable and which allow higher levels 
of profit. 

Moreover, in an interdependent econ- 
omy of mammoth economic units, many 
large firms must do business with each 
other (cf. Averitt, 1968). This mutual de- 
pendence can operate as a source of social 
control, preventing deviance beyond cer- 
tain boundaries. For example, when a 
prominent San Francisco business execu- 
tive and former head of the bond depart- 


ment of Bank of America, was asked why 
San Francisco companies (like Bank of 
America) that had supported BART did 
not give money for Proposition 18, he re- 
plied: 

. . Standard Oil and the other oil companies, 
are extremely important customers and they ` 
have a lot of clout in many ways... . You 
take a banker, and Standard Oil, Union Oil, 
Shell—you name it—Mobil, Atlantic. 
Richfield are good customers and if they say 
“We're opposed to this," it's awfully hard 

` for the banker to say, ‘Well, we're in favor 
of it.” 


In order to resolve the issue of whether 
this noncompetitive pattern is indicative 
of positive elite coordination (elite model) 
or merely conflict-avoidance (a variant of 
the pluralist model) it is once again neces- 
sary to dig deeper. 

Conflict-avoidance is an essentially 
passive strategy which requires little or no 
intraelite communication or negotiation. 


.On the other hand, elite coordination 


would require not only communication 
networks but also some means of settling 
differences and working out at least mini- 
mal joint plans of action: It is quite clear in 
the cases under investigation that com- 
munication and shared understanding did 
exist among the potential competitors. 
Almost without exception, business lead- 
ers speak of the ''business community.” 
As the former head of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, current 
chairman of a conglomerate, and member 
of the exclusive Los Angeles Committee 
of 25, told me: 


. I'm sure the business community is not 
the only group of people who consult with 
each other. . . . It's a natural thing. So you 
kind of talk to the people you know and say, 
"What do you think about this?'" 


This ‘‘natural’’ process of communica- 
tion, common to many self-identified . 
groups in society, is especially conse- 
quential within the business community. 
As Schattschneider (1935:287) reminds us: 


. businessmen collectively constitute the 
most class-conscious group in American 
society. As a class they are the most highly 
organized, more easily mobilized, have more 
facilities for communication, are more like- 
minded, and are more accustomed to stand 
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together in defense of their privileges than 
any other group. 


A recent study by Moore (1977) has 
demonstrated the extent of elite cohesive- 
ness in the United States. Using data from 
the American Leadership Study which are 
based on interviews with 545 leaders of 
: major economic, political, and social in- 
stitutions, Moore studied communication 
networks among these elites. The most 
significant finding for present purposes 
was that almost one-third of these leaders 
made up one enormous clique. Members 
discussed a broad spectrum of issues, re- 
sided in various parts of the country, and 
were generally quite heterogeneous in 
terms of institutional affiliations. 

This evidence of elite cohesiveness 
would seem to provide a presumptive 
basis for interpreting noncompetitive pat- 
terns in terms of positive coordination. 
During the transportation campaigns it 
appears that in spite of initial differences 
among firms, extensive and rather effec- 
tive attempts were made to overcome these 
diverse points-of-view and to achieve 
unity. As one of Los Angeles’s leading 
businessmen, who had been very active in 
the transit campaigns in that city, told me: 


Some of the people that opposed Proposition 
18 also opposed Proposition 5. We couldn’t 
get them to support it. I got into great 
arguments with some of my friends. In fact, I 
was president of the Chamber the year of 
Proposition 5. And J had the president of an 
oil company and the president of a railroad 
company opposing me on the fight, but I won 
the fight before the directors of the Chamber 
for our position. And when we won the fight 
both of those guys supported us. . . . When 
the thing was over with and 60 guys had 
voted, and there was only—I don't know— 
five or six votes on their side, they weren't 
going to fight the trend. . . . 


And pointing out the importance to the 


This statement implies that conflicts 
within the business community over the 
use of a small portion of the California 
highway trust fund for rapid transit devel- 
opment were essentially resolved within 
the business community between Proposi- 
tion 18 and Proposition 5. This could ac- 
count for the lack of conflict in the public 
political arena: intrabusiness resolution 
obviates public resolution. The solution of 
this political conflict reflects the general 
tendency of the business community to 
seek consensus. As the former Bank of 
America executive pointed out in an 
interview, the pressure for consensus is 
strong. He used the analogy of the busi- 
ness community as a "club." 


Well, if you belong to a club and the mem- 
bership is up for a vote—if it's a secret ballot 
of course you don't know, but if there's any 
leakage that indicates that someone is op- 
posed to someone, then you find that an 
awful lot of people follow the lead. 


This club analogy is particularly appro- 
priate in that, as Domhoff (1970; 1974) has 
shown, clubs and policy organizations are 
important in providing places for ironing 
out differences, discussing policies, and 
generating social solidarity among elites. 
A retired business executive, formerly a 
staff member of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, and ex-head of 
the Western Oil and Gas Association, was: 
asked about the role of face-to-face rela- 
tionships in working out problems in the 
business community. He said: 


Well, up on Nob Hill there's the Pacific 
Union Club. It's the most exclusive club 
in San Francisco and it's just across from the 
Fairmont and the Mark Hopkins [hotels]. All 
right, the leaders of San Francisco business 
go up there for lunch and maybe they have a 
big round table with twelve guys around the 
table, guys alone, otherwise they come in 
sometimes and they bring in guests, and they 
know each other on a first name basis and 


business community of organizational 
membership as a mechanism for conflict- 
resolution and coordination, he added: 


they [breaks off] . . . So they work together, 
partly on the basis of personal friendship, 


Between Proposition 18 and 5 we fought the 
thing out in the halls of the Legislature and in 
the Chambers of Commerce and the com- 
munity organizations, in SCAG [Southern 
California Associated Governments] and all 
the rest of the places. . . . That's one of the 
reasons we belong to organizations like that. 


partly on the basis of devotion to the com- 
munity, and I think they want to protect their 
own reputations as being cooperative. 


This behind-the-scenes conflict- 
resolution and coordination is revealed 
more directly in a serendipitous event that 
occurred during another California politi- 
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cal campaign not examined in this study. 13 
Molotch and Lester (1974) point out the 
usefulness of studying accidents and 
scandals as a means of learning about 
political processes. In the Proposition 9 
case, the scandal grew out of a memoran- 
dum from the office of the chairman of 
Standard Oil of California that was copied 
and given to the sponsors of Proposition 9 
(the People’s Lobby) by an employee of 
Standard. People’s Lobby made the 
memo public and its contents were re- 
ported by the press. The memo was to the 
Standard Oil Chairman from a San -Fran- 
cisco lawyer and Sacramento oil lobbyist; 
the subject was the up-coming campaign 
over Proposition 9. The lobbyist 
suggested that a ‘‘citizens’ committee” 
should be formed to ‘‘front’’ for the anti-9 
forces rather than allow the function to be 
performed by the California Chamber of 
Commerce, the California Manufacturers’ 
Association, or the Governor of Califor- 
nia. The written comments on the memo 
(presumably those of the chairman of 
Standard) indicate approval of the plan. 
The document also suggests that a public 
relations firm (a firm well-known to 
Californians as often being in the employ 
of ultra-conservative politicians and polit- 
ical groups) be retained to manage the 
campaign. Attached to the memo was a 
preliminary campaign plan drawn up by 
that firm. Among other things it says: 
In short, the campaign against the People’s 
Lobby initiative must not be spearheaded 
' publicly by business and industry. It should 
be publicly launched by responsible conser- 
vationists, by academicians, labor spokes- 
men, leaders of the Democratic party, and 
joined at the appropriate time in the appro- 
priate fashion by business, industry, agricul- 
ture, and the Republican party leadership. 
(emphasis in original) 


14 The People’s Lobby, a California public interest 
group, succeeded in gathering enough signatures to 
qualify an initiative for the June 1972 California bal- 
lot. The complex measure (Proposition 9 of 1972) 
was oriented toward environmental reform. Its 
provisions included the phasing out of leaded 
gasoline, closer monitoring of polluting industries, 
the banning of offshore oil drilling, a five-year 
moratorium on new nuclear power plant construc- 
tion, and the banning of persistent chlorinated 
hydrocarbons such as DDT. Thus, it was reasonable 
to expect strong opposition from heavy industry, 
especially oil and utility companies. 
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The plan also made clear who would actu- 
ally be running the campaign—the oil and 
utility companies of the state: 

The involvement of the principal oil com- 

panies and the principal utilities . . . is not a 

public involvement. Rather, in a non- 

publicized sense, it is a means of directing 
the campaign under the aegis of a public 
citizens committee as outlined. In the doing, 
total control of the public campaign strategy 
and direction is maintained. (emphasis in the 
original) 
This ‘‘total control’’ would be achieved by 
**a small steering committee which would 
not become public, composed of the dele- 
gated spokesmen for the principal utilities 
and oil companies.” As a front, it would 
be necessary to create a ‘‘public citizens’ 
committee” that would be ‘‘expanded ob- 
viously right up to election day.” The pub- 
lic structure was needed in order to avoid 
“a big business versus people's issues 
which can only be self-defeating.” 

The important thing about this memo is 
not that it reveals a Machiavellian attitude 
toward the political process. The exist- 
ence of such attitudes will come as a sur- 
prise to few of us. What is important about 
this memo is that the whole tone of the 
document rakes for granted that total con- 
trol of a campaign by big business is en- 
tirely possible, and does not consider 
problematic the concurrence of other oil 
and utility companies, business and indus- 
try, the California Chamber of Commerce, 
the California Manufacturers Association, 
or even the Governor of the State. 

A strong indication of political coordi- 
nation by business elites emerges from 
data relating to the transit campaigns 
studied herein. The pattern of contribu- 
tions against Proposition 18 and for Prop- 
osition 5 provides evidence of a high de- 
gree of organization and coordination, 
suggesting some sort of assessment sys- 
tem based on the value of assets or on 
sales volume. Table 3 shows the relation- 
ship between the amount of gasoline sold 
by the largest companies in California (in- 
cluding two that did not donate) and the 
size of their contributions against Proposi- 
tion 18. It is doubtful that such a strong 
relationship, in which nearly 9096 of the 
variance is accounted for, would hold in 
campaigns which are truly spontaneous 
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Table 3. Oil Company Contributions agains: Proposition 18 by Amount of Gasoline Sold in California 











Company Gas Sold (1969)* (x) Contribution (y) 
1. Standard of Calif. 1,642 million gallons $75,000 
2. Shell 1,497 million gallons $50,000 
3. Union 876 million gallons g $20,000 
4. ARCO 824 million gallons 
5. Mobil 810 million gallons $30,000 
6. Texaco 689 million gallons $20,000 
7. Phillips 415 million gallons $15,000 . 
8. Guif 410 million gallons $20,000 
9. Humble 320 million gallons $20,000 
10. Signal 242 million gallons — 
11. Douglas 192 million gallons $5,000 

r= .76 

t7=.89 when ARCO and Signal are deleted. , 





a Source: 1969 gasoline sales figures from California Board of Equalization. 


and uncoordinated (and where each does 
not know the amounts given by others). 

An even stronger relationship, a nearly 
perfect one, is found in the case of bank 
contributions for Proposition 5. Table 4 
shows the total assets of the largest eight 
banks in the state (all of whom gave) and 


the amounts contributed. In this case,. 


bank assets entirely account for size of 
contribution. And even though each con- 
tribution is for an unusual amount (e.g., 
$1,070), the total for the largest banks is 
- an even $10,000, suggesting that an overall 
quota was set for this group with smaller 
banks assessed on proportionate basis, !* 

This evidence of elite attempts to 
achieve unity, to coordinate strategies, 
and even to control political processes be- 
hind the scenes is clearly more supportive 
of the power elite model than the pluralist 
model. Yet, an even greater understand- 


15 Seemingly, some means had been used to coor- 
dinate these two sets of contributions. Interviews 
uncovered the answer. In this case of the oil com- 
panies, the Western Oil and Gas Association 


(WOGA) was the agent for coordination. The. 


General Manager of WOGA calculated the ‘‘fair 
share” of oil contributions based on ‘‘gallonage’’ of 
gasoline sold in California. He then told the com- 
panies what amounts would be appropriate, ‘‘if they 
were going to give.” This prorating of contributions 
by WOGA has been going on at least since the 1940s, 
according to a former WOGA general manager. 

The same function was performed for the banks by 
their clearing house (formally organized to settle ac- 
counts between banks, as by exchanging checks 
drawn on other member banks, etc.). An executive 
of Wells Fargo Bank told me that it has long been a 
practice for the banks’ clearing house to decide how 
much to give on an issue, with the banks then con- 
tributing ‘‘in relation to their size.” 


ing of these campaigns can be attained by 
a consideration of the class-dialectic 
model. Again, we must dig deeper. 


The Class-Dialectic Hypotheses 


The class-dialectic model stresses the 
importance of looking beyond the imme- 
diate political events under investigation 
in order to understand the historical and 
institutional context within which they 
take place and by which they are shaped. 
At the extreme, to focus merely on prox- 
imate behavior of individuals and groups 
without seeking to discover how this be- 
havior articulates with institutional im- 
peratives in the larger society is analogous 
to trying to understand the behavior of 
people in a classroom setting without 
knowing that grading systems, ability test- 
ing programs, academic diplomas, social 
status indicators, and educational re- 
quirements for jobs exist. 

The influence of social institutions and 
their biases has been commented upon by 
Lukes (1974:21-2) who writes: 

Decisions are choices consciously and inten- 
tionally made by individuals between alter- 
natives, whereas the bias of the system can 
be mobilized, recreated and reinforced in 
ways that are neither consciously chosen nor 
the intended result of particular individual’s 
choices. . . . Moreover, the bias of the sys- 
tem is not sustained simply by a series of 
individually chosen acts, but also most im- 
portantly, by the socially structured and cul- 
turally patterned behavior of groups and 
practices of institutions, which may indeed 
be manifested by individuals’ inaction. (em- 
phasis added) 
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Table 4. Bank Contributions for Proposition 5 by Total Assets 











Bank Assets® (x) Contribution (y) 

1. Bank of America (SF) $49.0 billion $4,210 
2. Security Pacific (LA) 13.4 billion 1,610 
3. Wells Fargo (SF) 11.6 billion 1,280 
4. Crocker National (SF) 9.5 billion 1,070 
5. United California 9.0 billion 920 
6. Union Bank (LA) 4.8 billion 410 
7. Bank of California (SF) 3.0 billion 290 
8. First Western (LA) 1.4 billion 210 

. $10,000 


‘r= ,98 





* Source: Bank assets from the Los Angeles Times (5/12/74) annual roster of California businesses. 


Lukes criticizes most studies of power as 


- being too ''behavioral," thus not suffi- _ 
ciently attuned to the influence of the bias 


of social institutions. It is the bias of polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural systems that 
partly determines what we will see as 
political problems and opportunities, what 
are likely to be admitted to the agenda as 
formal issues (cf. Bachrach and Baratz, 
1962) and what will seem to us as politi- 
cally possible or impossible. In some 
cases, such as those analyzed by Wein- 
stein (1968) and Domhoff (1970), certain 
groups—particularly dominant classes!$ 
—are able to make their own im- 
print on the institutions of the day. It is 
this relation between political processes 
and social institutions that the class- 
dialectic model aims to explicate. 

Let us apply this perspective to. the 
cases under study bere. This requires, of 
course, that we look at a larger context 
than was truè in the case of the pluralist 
and elite models. This difference in inclu- 
siveness is a central factor separating the 
class-dialectic model from the other two. 

Our society has a market economy in 
which most major decisions concerning 
the production of material goods and serv- 
ices, investments to be undertaken, and 
levels of profit to be obtained are in the 
hands of private groups and individuals. 
In contrast to more planned economies, 
problems of coordination and overall 
societal rationality result. Certain con- 
tradictions are built-in. 

The case of transportation in the U.S. is 





1$ The empirical usefulness of Marxist class 
categories has recently been demonstrated by Wright 
and Perrone (1977). 


illustrative. There is a contradictory as- 


pect to transportation in that it is treated 
primarily as a private good rather than a 
public service. The nation is overwhelm- 
ingly dependent on the private automobile 
for getting around, yet this very depend- 
ence has created the familiar problems of 
traffic congestion, excessive use of en- 
ergy, air pollution, thousands of deaths 
and injuries each year, the necessity for 
enormous sums of money to be spent on 
Streets and highways, and has exacer- 
bated the trends toward suburbanization 


and central city decline. Although the 


production of private automobiles and re- 
lated goods (e.g., oil and gasoline, tires, 
steel) is at the heart of the economy, we 
have paid high. social costs (Mowbray, 
1969; Kapp, 1971) and have been sub- 
jected to social irrationalities of a serious 
nature (Downs, 1970; Mumford, 1963; 
Snell, 1974). There is a contradiction be- 
tween the ardent promotion and selling of 
automobiles as apparent individual solu- 
tions to transportation needs (which from 
the lone consumer's viewpoint may ap- 
pear efficient and desirable) and societal 
needs for rational, planned, peaceful 
cities, and efficient and equitable public 
transportation. Because the private econ- 
omy looks upon transportation primarily 
as an opportunity for profits, socially irra- 
tional and contradictory developments 
arise. For example, during the time that 


'the initial plans were being laid for BART 


in the San Francisco Bay Area, the then- 
existing electric trolley lines were being 
dismantled by a consortium of automobile 
and bus interests (Zwerling, 1974; Barnes, 
1973:18). During the 1930s, and 1940s, and 
1950s, similar events were taking place in 
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more than 45 cities around the country 
(Snell:1974:). These rational, efficient 
systems (cf. Crump, 1962) were destroyed 
primarily because a profit could be made 
in so doing." Now when it is recognized 
that there is a need for such systems in our 
cities, new systems like BART are not 
only prohibitively expensive, but also are 
not designed to accomplish the same pur- 
pose. 

As pointed out earlier, a good part of 
the motivation of the firms that supported 
the construction of BART in San Fran- 
cisco and similar systems in Los Angeles 
had not so much to do with social ration- 
ality as with profit. Molotch (1976) has 
shown how cities can be seen as economic 
"growth machines" in which property 
holders, businesses and politicians tend to 
single-mindedly promote population and 
economic growth as a means of enhancing 


land values and sales. The expectation | 


among Bay Area Council member firms of 
increased central city growth appear to 
have been of great importance in the case 
of BART (Whitt, 1975). The system has 
been heavily criticised as not providing 
adequately for the general transit needs of 
Bay Area residents, particularly those 
who are most in need. BART represents a 
contradiction because it was developed 
primarily to augmerit the private profits of 
San Francisco's major businesses and not 
to effectively deal with the many problems 
created by the untrammeled development 
of the profitable private automobile. 
Such piecemeal attempts to deal with 
contradictions also are increasingly run- 
ning afoul of another contradiction in the 
society. O'Connor (1973) has demon- 
strated how the current budget difficulties 
of state and local governments can be 
traced to structural contradictions in the 
economy. Large firms such as those that 
supported BART favor creating new 


17 Snell (1974:30-1) indicates how National City 
Lines and other companies organized by General 
Motors, Standard Oil of California, and Firestone 
Tires bought up existing electric streetcar com- 
panies, tore up the tracks, and replaced the street- 
cars with buses. Then converted systems would be 
resold to local concerns with the agreement that only 
GM buses, fuel produced by Standard Oil, and Fire- 
stone tires be used in the new systems. The conver- 
sion of over 100 systems produced large and continu- 
ing profits. 


transit systems, but of course have no in- 
tention of paying the entire cost for the 
construction of these very expensive sys- 
tems. Government is a logical source of 
funds. However, the federal government 
is increasingly hard-pressed due to the 
budget crisis and has become more reluc- 
tant to fund large and costly BART-like 
projects. The solution attempted has been 
to try to get local citizens to pay an in- 
creasing share through sales taxes (as in 
the two Los Angeles cases) or property ` 
taxes (as in San Francisco), both kinds of 
taxes being generally recognized as re- 
gressive. Not surprisingly, there often has 
been voter resistance of the kind that de- 
feated the two Los Angeles plans. — " 

This need, from the standpoint of domi- 
nant classes, for a certain level of acquies- 
cense on the part of subordinate classes 
leads to the institution of various methods 
aimed at attaining social control, mass 
persuasion (cf. Schiller, 1969), and the 
maintenance of the legitimacy (Miliband, 
1969) of present institutional structures 
upon which class hegemony is based. But 
as O'Connor (1973) has demonstrated, the 
maintenance of class-based institutions ` 
may be contradictory to the maintenance 
of legitimacy.!? Therefore, inherent con- 
tradictions and the awareness of benefits 
or costs which are differentiated by class 
may place limits on possible actions by the 
dominant class. For example, the aware- 
ness by urban dwellers that they will be 
paying for new, expensive urban transit 
systems which they often feel will benefit 
others more than themselves sometimes 
leads to the rejection of the planned sys- 
tems. In short, mass persuasion does not 
always work, just as structural contradic- 
tions cannot always be overcome. 

In contrast to the elite model, dominant 
classes do not always win each battle. 


18 In their excellent elaboration and refinement of 
O'Connor's perspective, Friedland et al. (1978) 
argue that the contradiction between accumulation 
and legitimation may not be inherent and continuous. 
For example, they point out that: 

Much of the time, perhaps most of the time, a 

stable and prosperous economy is also a precondi- 

tion of the legitimacy of the state, for the break- 
down of the accumulation process leads to the loss 
of jobs, declining real income, and the series of 
dislocations which give rise to political discontent. 
(1978:220) 
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There are also intraclass differences and 
conflicts which must be dealt with. Many 
potential and actual conflicts emerged dur- 
ing the transit campaigns, Not all business 
executives were equally enthusiastic 
about new transit systems, but, even more 
clearly, they: were not agreed about 
whether the highway fund should be used 
to pay for new systems. Hence the exten- 
‘sive behind-the-scenes conflicts and 
negotiations over the merits of Proposi- 
tion 18 and Proposition 5, both of which 
proposed to tap in minor ways the state 
highway trust fund. In this case the busi- 
ness class was able to pull together and 
achieve at least a degree of unity and 
coordination on this potentially divisive 
issue. Apparently, there was great motiva- 
tion to strive for class unity. As one busi- 
ness executive told me, businessmen ''. .. 
` want to get along as a community . . . and 
they don't want to go off in different direc- 
tions.” As in the elite model, there is em- 
phasis here on attaining unity, but the 
class-dialectic model holds that, due to 
class conflicts and contradictions, unity is 
not always possible. Also, the latter model 
points to the seeking of legitimacy as a 
further restriction on the actions of the 
dominant class. For example, the search 
for legitimacy is revealed in the Standard 
Oil memorandum which was quoted ear- 
lier. At one point, the memo warns that it 
is necessary to set up a public committee 
to ‘‘front’’ the campaign for the ‘‘utilities 
and the oil industry” in. order to avoid 
creating a ‘‘big business versus people’s 
issue which can only be self-defeating.” 
Contradictions and conflicts are never 


static. As Chambliss (1979) compellingly . 


argues, the ‘‘solution’’ of one contradic- 
tion often leads to the emergence of 
others. This is the essence of the dialecti- 
cal conception of history and political 
power. For example, the introduction, 
mass production, and intensive promotion 
of the private automobile (cf. Flink, 1970; 
1975), produced, in the words of Baran 
and Sweezy (1966:219—20): 


. .. A radical alteration of economic geogra- 
phy with attendant internal migrations and 
the building of whole new communities; each 
[i.e., the steam engine, the railroad, and the 
automobile] required or made possible the 
production of many new goods and services; 
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each directly or indirectly enlarged the mar- 
ket for a whole range of industrial products. 


This was very profitable for American in- 
dustry and provided a base for many large 
fortunes and the growth of privileges in 
certain segments of the dominant class 
(Carnegie in steel, Ford in autos, Rocke- 
feller in oil, etc.). But in recent years the 
possibilities in these auto-related areas 
have begun to dim. Rothschild (1973) 
argues that the auto industry is now in a 
state of stagnation and decline. Contradic- 
tions and social costs of automobile prod- 
uction and use have become manifest. The 
decline of this and related industries, the 
energy crisis, the loss of viability of cen- 
tral cities (particularly in the Northeast), 
the challenge of foreign competition, and 
the demands of people for better public 
transportation have all forced a readjust- 
ment and response by the dominant class. 
The former ‘‘solution’’ of vast industrial 
expansion, healthy profits, and increased 
class privilege which attended the rise of 
the private automobile has revealed other 
contradictions. No solution lasts forever. 
Now something must be done to ''save" : 
the valuable central city as a producer of 
profit, and to ease some of the most 
damaging impacts of the automobile. Such 
systems as BART are supported by domi- 
nant business classes as a way out. That 
they do not really work so well and are 
very costly is now being realized. Another 
series of contradictions awaits. 

It is this broader context which allows 
us to more fully appreciate the political 
events herein analyzed. Now we see more 
of the motivation behind such campaigns, 
the contradictions and conflicts man- 
ifested therein, and the reasons for the 
previously difficult-to-explain pattern of 


. political contributions. We can see these 


political events in the context of the con- 
tradictions which the dominant class must 
face: (1) the market economy vs. the need 
for some planning, (2) the selling of trans- 


‘portation as a private good vs. the re- 


quirement for public services, (3) the 
competition among cities and among 
capitalists for growth-generating devel- 
opments vs. coherent structure and reg- 
ularity in urban development, (4) the need 
to construct new urban transit systems vs. 
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the budget crisis and occasional mass re- 
sistance, (5) the desire for class hegemony 
vs. the requirements of legitimacy and 
mass persuasion, and (6) the desire for 
class unity vs. the divisive tendencies of 
intracapitalist class differences and con- 
flicts. I would argue that an appreciation 
of these six factors, to which the class- 
dialectic model sensitizes us, adds much 
to our understanding of the political 
events analyzed here. Rather than seeing 
these events as simply the clash of or- 
ganized interest groups pursuing their own 
goals as the pluralist model would hold, or 
as the reflection of an elite working its 
will, we see that the situation is more 
complex than either of these models 
would lead us to believe. There is both 
competition and cohesion here, but that is 
not the real point. It is most important to 
understand that the capitalist class must 
respond to contradictions and crises in the 
economy, in the cities, and in the polity. 
Continued class hegemony and the legiti- 
macy of present social institutions require 
class-based action. Yet, those actions 
must contend with numerous contradic- 
tions. New ones arise as old ones are van- 
quished. The coming of the automobile 
solved certain problems but created 
others. These transit campaigns upon 
which this paper has focused were rather 
ineffectual attempts to deal in a small and 
local way with some of the more glaring 
aspects of these contradictions. That ac- 
tions appeared somewhat contradictory, 
besed on a strange mixture of cooperation 
and conflict is not surprising. 

In conclusion, the following points 
should be made. It is possible to analyze 
political processes on several levels. As 
the class-dialectic model uses the most 
general level of the three models, various 
aspects of the pluralist and elite models 
are not incompatible with the former. The 
pluralist model is fairly accurate as far as 
it goes, but as I have tried to show here, it 
does not go nearly far enough. The elite 
model is more adequate in that it does 
begin to more fully appreciate the institu- 
tional influences that shape political be- 
havior. But it too does not go far enough 
because it does not envisage the complex- 
ity of the structural contradictions to 
which the dominant class must respond 
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and does not recognize the inherent 
dialectical nature of power. 

This paper has attempted to suggest the 
empirical usefulness of the class-dialectic 
model of political power, a model which 
has not been taken seriously at the com- 
munity level of analysis. I maintain that an 
empirical and theoretical elaboration of 
this perspective can help us to get beyond 
the longstanding pluralist/elitist con- 
troversy and can sharpen our understand- . 
ing of politics at the local level as well as 
the national and international. It is time 
for an integration of the various levels of 
analysis. The class-dialectic model can 
give us that integration. 
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One of the few theories in the history of ideas which has been held in common by both the social 
and natural sciences as well as philosophy is that of evolution. As a scientific paradigm 
evolutionary theory can be analyzed according to five principles: change, order, direction, 
progress and perfectibility. Darwinian evolutionary theory was based on the idea that change in 
forms occurs through the mechanism of natural selection. Darwin's central problem was to 
explain the apparent instability of species, which he observed in fossils. In contrast, the central 
problem of sociobiology has been to explain the evolution of social behaviors, including 
complex human social behaviors. A key issue has been the origin of altruism. In explaining the 
origins of social behavior, sociobiologists have altered the paradigm of evolutionary theory as 
originally formulated by Darwin in several ways. First, they have argued that the principal 
effect of natural selection must be the maximization of reproduction. Second, the concept of 
fitness has been altered; species typical behavior has come to be dezined as fit behavior. Third, 
there has been an increased stress on the adaptive nature of behavior, with the subsequent 
effect that nonadaptive evolution has been ignored. Two specific examples of sociobiological 
reasoning which both purport to explain altruism, kin selection and reciprocal altruism, provide 
an example of tautological reasoning. In terms of both logic and method, sociobiology cannot be 
applied to the analysis of complex human social behavior. Sociobiology is based on a 
preconceived notion of change leading to a necessarily adaptive order in which the morality of 


human consciousness is replaced by the morality of gene survival. 


Until recently evolutionary theory was 
reserved for the analysis of forms, while 
human social behavior remained largely 
within the domain of the social sciences. 
Sociobiology is application of the laws of 
natural selection to social behavior, in- 
cluding human social behavior. 
Sociobiological theory states that genes 
provide the information that structures 
social behavior. 

Sociobiologists, issuing a challenge to 
social scientists, claim that we will even- 
tually be subsumed or, in the words of 
E. O. Wilson (1975:4), "biologicized"' by 
this developing discipline. Most of the re- 


sponses thus far from social scientists (as . 


well as others in danger of being sub- 
sumed) have taken one of two critical 
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forms, either sociopolitical or scientific. 
This paper will not address its critique tó 
either of those two levels of criticism di- 
rectly, although flaws in the methods of 
sociobiology will be discussed. Rather the 
scope of the analysis will be broadened by 
examining sociobiology as a set of philo- 
sophical principles which organize the 
world in a particular way. Attention will 
first be directed toward an analysis of the 
principles of evolution as a general world 
view. Then the Darwinian formulation of 
organic evolution will be presented. Fi- 
nally, the interpretation of evolutionary 
theory which characterizes sociobiologi- 
cal thought will be critically assessed. 
Throughout, the usefulness of applying 
evolutionary theory to complex human 
social behavior will be questioned. 


THE PARADIGM OF EVOLUTIONARY 
THEORY 


Thomas Kuhn’s influential book The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions intro- 
duced an awareness that much of what we 
accept as ‘‘truth’’ in science is, in fact, a 
reflection of an acceptable world view, 
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induced by anomalies in previous sys- 
tems, made palatable due to compatibility 
with political and economic belief sys- 
. tems. Each paradigm tells us ‘‘different 
things about the population of the uni- 
verse and about that population’s be- 
. havior" (Kuhn, 1970:103). Scientific 
theories, as they evolve, represent shifts 
in vision, perceptual transformations, in 
which ''scientists see new and different 
things when looking with familiar instru- 
ments in places they have looked before” 
(Kuhn, 1970:111). As a paradigm each 
theoretical system tells scientists which 
problems to study and how to study them. 
One of the few theoretical systems in 
the history of ideas which has been held in 
common by both the social and the natural 
sciences as well as philosophy is that of 
evolution. Evolution is a world view 
which.embodies many principles, not all 
of which are admitted in its various uses. 
Even those concerned with organic evolu- 
tion, which is its most commonly known 
form, are unable to agree on the essence 
of evolution (Lewontin, 1968:202). In the 
evolutionary world view as a general 
paradigm, a hierarchy of principles can be 
identified. These include change, order, 
direction, progress and perfectibility, with 
each principle being present in some but 
not all theories of evolution. ` ` 
The idea of evolution in its simplest 
form envisions a system in a continual 
state of change. This is opposed to a 
nonevolutionary world view in which 
change occurs as a result of special inter- 
vention of unique forces in an otherwise 
static system. To this, in many evolution- 
ary schemes, is added the principle of or- 
der, that is, a change from one order to a 
different order. The fact of order is based 
on a preconception. We cannot know 
order from chaos unless we have some 
preconceived idea of how order can be 
recognized. As Lewontin (1968:203) 
states: 
The demand that an evolutionary process 
create order or at least that there be a change 
from one order to a different order, shows 
clearly that evolution, in this sense, is 
neither a fact nor a theory, but a way of 
organizing knowledge. 


Direction as a principle in evolution re- 
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fers to some natural linear order which 
can be described on ah ascending or de- 
scending line. Evolutionary: theories 
which incorporate. direction must be able : 
to construct a system in. which there is a - 
tendency to increase or decrease. For in- 
stance, human cultures have been ordered 
in a linear direction based on modes of 
organization from hunting and gathering 
to agriculture, from agriculture to industry 
(Lewontin, 1968:204). The scale has var- 
ied, based on, for example, the degree of 
the division of labor (Durkheim) or degree 
of complexity (Spencer). In either case, a 
recognizable linear order has been de- 
vised. 

Evolutionary theories which include a 
moral tone in their description of direction 
can be said to incorporate the principle of 
progress as well. The idea of progress re- 
fers to more than just change from, say, 
simplicity to complexity, for there is in- 
cluded some sense that complexity is bet- 
ter. Finally, in a few evolutionary theories 
the notion of perfectibility in the system is 
included. The inclusion of this utopian 
element is rare, for most evolutionary 
processes are envisaged as having no par- 
ticular perfect end goal. 


THE DARWINIAN MODEL OF EVOLUTION 


When Darwin introduced his theory of 
organic evolution by means of natural 
selection to the scientific community in 
1859 with the publication of The Origin of 
Species, the concept of evolutionary 
change had already been present in phi- 
losophy and the natural sciences. By ex- 
tending it to organic matter, the evolution 
of forms of species, Darwin touched on 
the origins of human beings and chal- 
lenged their preordained supremacy in the 
universe. In this sense, Darwinian theory 
represented a major paradigm shift over 
earlier theories of organic evolution. Pre- 
Darwinian evolutionary theories such as 
those espoused by Lamarck, Chambers, 
Spencer and the German Natur- 
philosophen had taken evolution to be a 
goal-directed process, incorporating the 
principles of direction, progress and per- 
fectibility. The “idea of man" was be- 
lieved to have been present from the first 
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creation of life and that idea provided the 
direction to the entire evolutionary proc- 
ess (Kuhn, 1970:172). In The Origin of 
Species, Darwin recognized no goal set by 
God or nature; through the mechanism of 
natural selection, continual change led to 
an unpredictable new order. 

The Darwinian formulation predicts 
that change will occur and will continue to 
occur, but it does not predict the content 
of that change (Couch, 1978:24). Forms 
change in response to changes in the envi- 
ronment, producing new forms. This 
change is not predictable, because envi- 
ronmental changes are not predictable. 
The mechanism of change which leads to 
new forms is natural selection. Natural 
selection was a simple concept implying 
that differential survival led to differential 
reproduction.! In this sense, it was a min- 
imal principle. Selection becomes positive 
the moment any relative advantage is pro- 
duced (Sahlins, 1977:75). Species adapt to 
ecological niches in the environment and 
obtain a positive advantage over con- 
specifics by producing more offspring that 
survive based on prevailing environmental 
circumstances. In Darwin, order as a 
principle is subsumed under the principle 
of change. Organic evolution is a change 
in the genetic composition of populations. 
Thus, order merely is implied in the 
taxonomic comparison of forms and has 
no independent ontological status as in 
movement out of chaos. 

While there is an identifiable linearity in 
Darwin's view of evolution, it is branched 
rather than being merely linear and has no 
necessary direction. In general, organic 
evolution proceeds from simplicity to 
complexity; organisms evolve from less 
complex to more complex forms. How- 
ever, overall movement toward greater 
complexity is not an inherent part of the 
Darwinian paradigm (Couch, 1978:29). In 
fact, Darwin recognized that changes from 
complex to more simple structures oc- 
curred, even though evolution was more 
likely to proceed in the other direction. 
Darwin (1859:171, 340, 443, 456) essen- 
tially considered evolution to be any 





1 The term natural selection was used in contrast 
to artificial selection. 
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hereditary change occurring within spe- 
cies over time (descent with modifica- 
tion), regardless of the direction of 
change. | 7 

In contrast to earlier theories, Darwin 
clearly and specifically rejected progress 
and, by implication, perfectibility as prin- 
ciples inherent in evolutionary change 
(Freeman, 1974:218). Numerous state- 
ments written as early as 1844 can be 
found to support this contention. In a let- 
ter to the American zoologist, Alpheus 


. Hyatt, at the end of 1872, Darwin con- 


cluded, “After long reflection I cannot 
avoid the conviction that no innate ten- 
dency to progressive development 
exists . . ."' (cited in Freeman, 1974:218). 
In another letter to J. D. Hooker he wrote, 
“Heaven forfend me from Lamarck non- 
sense of a ‘tendency to progression’ . . ." 
(Freeman, 1974:213). If there was any 
conception of progress present, it was 
progress for any group of organisms 
toward better adaptation to ways of life 
available for that group. Progress for a 
crab was not to become more human, but 
to become a better crab (Simpson, 
1974:229). Darwin has been misun- 
derstood on this point by some due to his 
use of the term survival of the fittest which 
could be read to imply progress. It should 
be recalled that this term was coined by 
Spencer (1864) and was not adopted by 
Darwin until the fifth edition of Origin of 
Species. Spencer, criticizing the term nat- 
ural selection as unnecessarily personify- 
ing nature, preferred survival of the fittest 
as a plain expression of fact. Darwin even- 
tually acknowledged the validity of 
Spencer's argument and incorporated the 
phrase into his text (Merchant, 
1916:174—5). - 
Thus, the original formulation of evolu- ` 
tionary theory by Darwin saw randomly 
occurring continual change in nature lead- 
ing to a new order of forms fitting ecologi- 
cal niches in the environment. While there 
is an implied linearity in the ordering of 
species, no extrapolation was made re- 
garding the movement of species in either 
direction on that linear scale. Process was 
only perceived as better adaptation. Since 
neither individual nor environmental con- 
ditions are predictable, the hallmark of 
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Darwinian evolutionary change was inde- 
terminancy. 


THE SOCIOBIOLOGICAL MODEL OF 
NATURAL SELECTION 


The view that evolutionary theory is a 
paradigm within the biological , sciences 
` representing a particular world view is 
not, of course, a statement of fact, but a 
perspective, which can be accepted or re- 
jected, depending on how one prefers to 
view the nature of science. 
Sociobiologists, as well as other evolu- 
tionary theorists, often prefer to see scien- 
tific knowledge as accumulated facts. For 
example, Barash (1977:9), rejecting the 
basis of scientific inquiry as paradigmatic, 
states that evolutionary theory is ''not 
just a theory; it is probably as close to 
truth as we can get in natural science.” 
Along with Wilson, Alexander and other 
sociobiologists, Barash has accepted a set 
of assumptions regarding the meaning and 
status of evolutionary theory. As we shall 
see later, this determines not only which 
questions are asked but also influences 
.how they are to be answered, placing limi- 
tations on the potentially vast array of 
conclusions available. 

Darwin's theory of natural selection 
arose from his observations of variations 
of forms of fossil animals as they occurred 
in slight succession on each of the islands 
of the Galapagos archipelago (Barlow, 
1958:118-9). During his naturalistic ob- 
servations, he noted the apparent instabil- 
ity of species, which led to his eventual 
conclusion that species were not fixed and 
intransitive but evolved.? Darwin's cen- 
tral problem was to explain this instabil- 
ity; in contrast, the central theoretical 
problem of sociobiology has been to ex- 
plain altruism (Wilson, 1975:3). 


Altruism and the Development of 
Sociobiology 


The problem initially arose from a de- 
bate between group selectionists and indi- 





?'The noticeable similarity in structure between 
species which performed similar functions also 
served as an impetus for the development of evolu- 
tionary theory. 
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vidual selectionists who were attempting 
to explain the evolution of altruism. Al- 
truism has been defined by sociobiologists 
in the following way: ‘‘When a person (or 
animal) increases the fitness of another at 
the expense of his own fitness, he can be 
said to have performed an act of al- 
truism’’ (Wilson, 1975:117). This 
brought up the rather sticky dilemma. of 
explaining how a behavior which by defi- 
nition reduces personal fitness could 
possibly evolve by natura! selection. After 
observing many instances of animal be- 
havior which appeared to be altruistic, 
thus reducing an individual's likelihood of 
reproductive success, scientists were 
perplexed about how the quality of al- 
truism could ever be selected for in any 
given species. In the early sixties 
Wynne-Edwards (1962) published his now 
discounted good of the species or group 
selection argument. The essence of his 
argument, which is not central to this es- 
say, was that individual animals exercised 
reproductive restraint to protect the spe- 
cies from disastrous population crashes 
which would follow unrestrained growth 
and the exhaustion of resources. 

In refuting Wynne-Edwards’s thesis and 
finding alternative explanations for al- 
truistic behavior, certain changes were 
made in the underlying logic of evolution- 
ary theory. First, in refuting the notion of 
reproductive restraint, evolutionists (and ' 
with increasing emphasis sociobiologists) 
argued that the principal effect of natural 
selection must be the maximization of re- 
production. While this can take many 
different appearances not always coinci- 
dent, to the outside observer, with a mad 
scramble to reproduce, it is the ultimate 
goal. Thus, selection was transformed 
from a minimum principle, becoming posi- 
tive when any relative advantage in breed- 


. ing is produced, to a maximizing one. 


This preoccupation with maximization 
can be readily documented in the writings 
of a variety of sociobiologists. Williams 
(1966:132) writes, ‘‘[TJhe reproduction of 
every individual is designed to maximize 
the number of its successful offspring."' In 
speaking of maximum net returns, Trivers 
(1972:139) states: 

For a given reproductive season one can de- 

fine the total parental investment of an indi- 
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vidual as the sum of its investments in each 
of its offspring produced during that season, 
and one assumes that natural selection has 
favored the parental investment that leads to 
maximum net reproductive success. 


Similarly, according to Alexander 
(1975:90), ‘‘all organisms are assumed to 
be evolving continually to maximize their 
` own inclusive fitness.” 

The second change in the Darwinian 
concept of evolution that occurred as a 
response to the group selection argument 
was an alteration in the meaning of fitness. 
Saciobiologists expanded the concept to 
mean more than just a reproductive ad- 
vantage; species-typical behavior came to 
be defined as fit behavior? (Alexander, 
1975; Wilson, 1975:67). Fit behaviors are 
selected for, while nonfit behaviors are 
selected against. Thus, if a given behavior 
is exhibited by a species and typical of 
that species, it must be fit. There is an 
obvious tautology to this argument: that 
was not present in the original concept of 
fitness. Wilson himself warns against the 
danger of tautological reasoning in his dis- 
cussion of the Fallacy of Affirming the 
Consequent. He states: 

In scientific practice the fallacv takes the 

form of constructing a particular model from 

a set of postulates, obtaining a result, noting 

that approximately the predicted result does 

exist in nature, and concluding thereby that 
the postulates are true. The difficulty is that 

a second set of postulates, inspiring a differ- 

ent model, can often lead to the same result. 

(Wilson, 1975:29) 

In spite of the fact that Wilson is aware of 
the potential problem in sociobiological 
reasoning, this circularity becomes inevit- 
able, particularly when applied to human 
social behavior. An example of this in- 
evitability will be documented in detail la- 
ter. 

The third transformation in evolution- 
ary theory occurred in regard to the con- 
cept of adaptiveness, which is conceptu- 
ally linked to fitness. Sociobiologists who 
are concerned with the adaptive 
significance of animal behavior define an 
adaptation as ‘‘any evolved characteristic 
of an organism that increases its fitness” 


3 Actually sociobiology extended a trend that had 
begun with earlier additions to evolutionary theory. 
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(Barash, 1977:33). Thus, any trait which 
increases the fitness of an organism is 
adaptive. In and of itself, this is not prob- 
lematic, but sociobiologists assume that 
behavior patterns are adaptive (Barash, 
1977:33). Lf they exist, it is because they 
have conferred some selective advantage, 
thus increasing the adaptive fitness of the 
organism. This is basically another way of 
saying that species typical behaviors are 
fit behaviors, because they are present. 
This argument contains the same tautolog- 
ical reasoning. 

Aside from the tautological reasoning 
introduced into the process of evolution, 
this concern with adaptive fitness has led 
sociobiologists to conceptually exclude 
other mechanisms that lead to evolution- 
ary change. Most evolutionary theorists 
have come to recognize that evolutionary 
change is not a simple matter of selection 
but a complex combination of mech- 
anisms including migration between gene 
pools, recombination and genetic drift. No 
single mechanism accounts for all evolu- 
tionary change, although natural selection 
is regarded as the most general determi- 
nant. In other words, natural selection as 
a response to changes in environmental 
conditions is one aspect in a series of fac- 
tors which influence evolutionary change, 
and many differences between groups can 
be attributed to nonadaptive differentia- 
tion (Dobzhansky, 1937; Dobzhansky and 
Pavlovsky, 1967; Lewontin, 1974; Wright, 
1967). 

There is no doubt that sociobiologists, 
who are after all serious scientists, are 
aware of other mechanisms of evolution- 
ary change. Wilson devotes a-portion of 
one chapter to an explanation of other 
evolutionary forces such as genetic drift, 
mutation and recombination, yet he and 
others choose to conceptually ignore the 
possible effects of nonadaptive differ- 
entiation (Wilson, 1975:65; Barash, 
1977:33). As Barash (1977:33) empha- 
sizes: 

A fundamental assumption of sociobiology is 

that behavior patterns are in fact adaptive. 

Indeed, this is the basis for our present con- 

cern with natural selection and evolutionary 

process. However, some debate currently 
exists among evolutionary biologists as to 
the extent of adaptive versus nonadaptive 
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(random) factors in evolutionary change. 
Most opinion favors the former, and this 
book will be concerned with behavior as an 
evolved adaptation of living things. 


The issue is not so much what propor- 
tion of evolution can be explained by 
adaptive as opposed to nonadaptive fac- 
tors, but rather how this singular emphasis 
has transformed the evolutionary 
paradigm. The concern with the maximi- 
zation of adaptive fitness which is then 
used to explain presently existing be- 
haviors distorts both evolution and the 
actual state of affairs in the real world. 
Sociobiologists tend to describe things as 
if they were one hundred percent adapt- 
ive, having maximized their reproductive 
fitness because they exist (Daly and Wil- 
son, 1978; Trivers, 1972:139). Even 
though they are aware that evolution need 
not produce maximal solutions, they tend 
to forget or simply ignore the fact that this 
is the case. In reality the evolutionary 
process can only be defined and com- 
prehended relative to a given set of envi- 
ronmenta] and demographic circum- 
stances. Factors such as nutrition, toxins, 
accidents and learning experiences intro- 
duce phenotypic variance that is beyond 
the control of the genotype, often reduc- 
ing the adaptiveness of the organism. 
Thus, maximization can never really 
occur and even if it did, it would be im- 
possible to identify it. Conversely, making 
the assumption that behaviors which 
presently exist represent the maximal 
adaptiveness of the organism makes it im- 
possible to find behaviors which are not 
maximally adapted; by definition they can- 
not exist. 

This may appear to be an oversimplifi- 
cation of the underlying logic of 
sociobiological theory. In a sense, it is, 
since there are valid studies applying 
sociobiological concepts to some simple 
forms of nonhuman behavior. However, 
the methodology of sociobiology in the 


study of simple, nonhuman behaviors. 


does not require the same kind of logical 
leap to relate theory to empirical fact that 
it does in understanding complex human 
behavior. In order to explain this more 
fully, it is first necessary to recall that the 
main method of evolutionary theory when 
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applied to forms is an historical approach* 
(Lewontin, 1968; Sahlins, 1977). As his- 
tory it is made up of existential statements 
rather than universal ones that are falsifi- 
able according to Popper's criterion. As: 
Lewontin (1968:207) explains: 
The evidence that evolution has in fact oc- 
curred is contained in the succession of 
fossils found in different geological strata. 
From the fossil record we can state with 
confidence that there are many kinds of ani- 
mals and plants that, having once existed, no 
longer exist. But that statement itself, far 
from being a universal statement, is an exis- 
tential one; in fact it is a historical statement, 
exactly corresponding to the assertion that 
Napoleon once lived or that Martin Luther 
died on February 18, 1546, at Eisleben. 


This interpretation of history, as the re- 
construction of archeological remains, is 
a narrow one, admittedly excluding so- 
cially constructed meanings. As such it 


.provides a reasonable perspective for 


providing an explanation, not in the sense 
of predictive power, but ‘‘understanding”’ 
as an account of remains. 

Obviously when analyzing the history 
of behavior, there are no fossil remnants 
to provide clues around which to recon- 
struct historical movement. Instead his- 
tory must be reinterpreted to signify com- 
parisons between closely related species 
in order to identify phylogenetic se- 
quences (Barash, 1977:53; Wilson, 
1975:550). Even in analyzing simple, 
nonhuman behaviors, this method. has a 
major weakness. As Barash (1977:53) ad- 
mits, ‘‘In most cases, the proposed 
phylogenetic sequences seem eminently 
reasonable, but in the absence of fossil 
behavior patterns there is no definite way 
to refute or verify the assumption of which 
behavior came first.” If verification is a 
problem in the analysis of the ultimate 
causality of simple, nonhuman behavior 
patterns, then consider the consequences in 
attempting to use the same method for 
complex human behaviors. Humans 
would have to be compared with other 


* There are other methods proposed by 
sociobiologists, including evaluative, correlational 
and predictive. Similar flaws can be demonstrated in 
these methods but for the sake of brevity, this task 
will not be undertaken in this paper. 
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primate species. However, other primate 
species do not have culture, so the com- 
parison at best could only deal with very 
basic behavioral traits. Further, as Wilson 
admits, this method cannot be applied 
with confidence in humans. In addition 
the same problem of verification holds 
true, as it does for all sociobiology.5 


Applying the Theory of Sociobiology 


To prove that this description of the 
method and logic of sociobiology is not 
unjustly derived, let us examine a specific 
example of the application of the theory. 
As stated above, the impetus for 
sociobiology grew out of the debate re- 
garding the origins of altruism. As might 
be expected, sociobiologists devised an al- 
ternative to the group selection argument 
(in fact two alternatives) based on the 
logic of maximizing reproductive fitness. 
These solutions were termed kin selection 
and reciprocal altruism. Both purport to 
solve the question of how the quality of 
altruism, which by all appearances re- 
duces fitness, could arise through the 
precess of natural selection where the goal 
is to maximize fitness. 

In reanalyzing the group E 
. argument, Hamilton (1964) introduced the 
concept of kin selection. Kin selection is 
based on the genetic probability of rela- 
tives sharing the same genes. Since an 
individual shares half its genes with both 
its parents and its siblings, any altruistic 
act that increases the average genetic fit- 
ness of the members of the kin network as 
a whole, even at the expense of the indi- 
vidual, may enhance the ultimate repro- 
ductive success of the genes (Wilson, 
1975:177). Thus, according to Hamilton 
(1964), the assessment of the fitness of a 
gene (or behavior) must take into account 
more than the reproductive consequences 
for the individual organism. What must 
also be considered is whether the repro- 
ductive prospects of any kin are in any 
way altered. Fitness in this expanded ver- 





£ There are some excellent examples of the 
analysis of the biological origins of behavior, but 
they do not attempt to identify the underlying evolu- 
tionary significance. For example, see Mazur, 1973. 
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sion, termed inclusive fitness, refers to ‘‘a 
sum of the consequences for one's own . 
reproduction, plus the consequences for 
the reproduction of kin multiplied by the 
degree of relatedness of those kin” (Daly 
and Wilson, 1978:30). Thus, the sacrifice 
of one's life for the benefit of two siblings 
ultimately would confer the same genetic 
benefit as staying alive and sacrificing 
one's siblings in terms of reproductive. 
success, | 

The problem with explaining altruism in 
terms of kin selection is that altruistic acts 
do not always occur in the presence of 
kin; sometimes they are directed toward 
nonrelatives or strangers. Trivers (1971) 
solved this dilemma by adding the concept 
of reciprocal altruism to the now expand- 
ing model of sociobiological theory. The 
concept of reciprocal altruism can best be 
understood by summarizing Trivers's 
example. According to Trivers (1971), if 
you were to save a drowning man who 
would have a fifty percent chance of dying 
without your help at a small risk to your 
own mortality (say five percent), and if at 
some future time he were to save you from 
a similar plight where the chances of living 
and dying were reversed, then you both 
would have increased your long-range 
survival chances by forty percent.° 

There are several problems with these 
two solutions to the dilemma of altruism, 
some obvious and others not so obvious. 
Most critical is that the two theories com- 
bined provide a perfect example of the 
Fallacy of Affirming the Consequent. 
Both altruistic action that confers no rela- 
tive advantage to the altruist and action 
that does may be considered equally 
adaptive. If an individual is good to his 
kinsmen, it benefits his own inclusive fit- 
hess: if he aids a stranger he benefits in the 
form of reciprocal altruism. Thus, the 
phenomena of altruism can be accounted 
for by two contradictory hypotheses 
(Sahlins, 1977:84). Any act of altruism can 
be construed as beneficial to the indi- 





© Sahlins (1977:85) wryly notes that the example of 
the drowning man is an unfortunate choice ‘because 
after all it would be evolutionarily short-sighted to 
save a man who can’t swim on the r that 
he will later rescue you from drowning. . 
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vidual, either directly by protecting one’s 
genes or indirectly by helping a stranger 
who might later reciprocate. There are 
almost no acts of altruism that cannot be 
explained ‘as adaptive. 

The theory of kin selection has a genetic 
basis that is theoretically calculable, al- 
though Wilson (1975:120) admits that 


*Hamilton's mode of reasoning can be ` 


only loosely coupled with the remainder 
of genetic theory, and the number of pre- 
dictions it can make is unnecessarily lim- 
ited.” The theory of reciprocal altruism 
has no genetic basis that can be calcu- 
lated, and there seem to be no examples of 
animal behavior that conform to the 
theory (Wilson, 1975:120). Since the 
examples of reciprocal altruism consistent 
with genetic theory only come from 
human behavior, it seems more logical to 
suppose that in actuality, there is no ge- 
netic basis at all; it is entirely social. 

: Further, if it is true as Wilson notes that 
there are no animal examples of reciprocal 
altruism, then how can any of the methods 
of sociobiology be applied? The only 
possible way to test the genetic basis of 
the behavior would be to trace it 
phylogenetically. However, in contrast to 
other less complex human social be- 
haviors that may be traceable, reciprocal 
altruism is not. 


Evolutionary Principles in Sociobiology 
The view of change implied in 


sociobiological thought is similar to that in : 


Darwin, random but persistent rather than 
cataclysmic. The cause of change in both 
is natural selection acting on variations in 
individuals. Sociobiologists, along with all 
modern evolutionary theorists, have been 
able to hone evolutionary theory to a 
highly sophisticated degree. In contrast, 
Darwin who was unaware of Mendel and 
genetics, was perplexed by the etiology of 
variation. This was a problem which 
plagued Darwin throughout his life, as he 
wrote at one time to Huxley, ‘‘You have 
most cleverly hit on one póint, which has 
greatly troubled me; if, as I must think, 
external conditions produce little direct 
effect, what the devil determines each par- 
ticular variation?" (Darwin 1888:232). So 
sociobiologists having the advantage of a 
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knowledge of modern genetic theory are 
able to produce a more sophisticated view 
of change than Darwin, including an 
awareness of the source of variation be-' 
tween individuals. 

In contrast to Darwin where order was 
merely a taxonomic scheme for categoriz- 
ing empirical instances, sociobiologists 
view regular change as leading to an in- 
creasingly adaptive order, one of behavior 
in addition to form. Transforming the cen- 
tral issue from one of form to one of be- 
havior appears to be a logically and biolog- 
ically sound transition. Many studies have 
identified behaviors where the genetic 
basis can be calculated. From there it is a 
simple matter to extend the analogy; if 
simple behaviors can be identified as 
structured by the genetic code, then why 
not complex social behaviors, such as al- 
truism, deceit, aggression, parent-child 
conflict, even marital infidelity. All can be 
"explained"' by the insistent force of nat- 
ural selection. However, if the idea of 
order is preconceived as one that is neces- 
sarily adaptive, then existing behaviors 
can only be explained by their selective 
advantage. For behaviors to be viewed as 
nonadaptive or perhaps social in nature, 
the preconception of adaptiveness must 
be altered. 
` In sociobiology the principle of direc- 


. tion has been expanded beyond its original 


meaning. Darwin recognized that forms 
could be classified on the basis of com- 
plexity. Similarly, sociobiologists can 
classify behaviors on this same basis. 
What differs in sociobiology is the as- 
sumption that change will nearly always 
be directed toward maximizing reproduc- 
tive fitness, that organisms will always be 
progressing toward the optimum 
phenotype (Wilson, 1975:24,156). In this 
sense, the principle of progress has been 
sübtly incorporated with a meaning quite 
different from that defined earlier. When 
initially defined by Lewontin, progress 
was differentiated from direction by the: 
presence of a moral tone. In sociobiologi- 
cal theory, the moral tone has been trans- 
formed from the morality of human con- 
sciousness to the morality of the gene. In 
describing the ethical philosophy that 
characterizes the essence of sociobiology, 
Wilson (1975:4) states: 
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Love joins hate; aggression, fear; expan- 
siveness, withdrawal; and so on; in blends 
designed not to promote the happiness 
and survival of the individual, but to favor 
the maximum transmission of the controlling 
genes. we 


Thus, the source of morality lies in the 
struggle of genes to replicate themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


In his introduction, Wilson (1975:4) 
criticizes sociology because of its 
nongenetic approach which proceeds by 
‘unaided intuition, without reference to 
evolutionary explanations in the true ge- 
netic sense." He then modestly con- 
tinues, "It may not be too much to say 
that sociology and the other social sci- 
ences, as well as the humanities, are the 
last branches of biology waiting to be in- 
cluded in the Modern Synthesis." Given 
the fact that there is no demonstrable 
method for identifying the evolutionary 
significance of human social behavior, it 


seems highly unlikely that the social - 


sciences and humanities are in imminent 
danger of losing their independent iden- 
tities. The method of sociobiology is re- 


markably tautological, as demonstrated in ` 


“the discussion of kin selection and recip- 
rocal altruism. Explaining parent- 
offspring conflict over such matters as 
going to bed early, studying hard in 
school, not fighting with siblings, and ref- 
raining from gambling, drinking and pre- 
marital sex in terms of the ultimate evolu- 
tionary significance is intellectual games- 
manship. According to sociobiology, the 
purpose of socialization is based on the 
desire of parents ta either prepare their 
children for future genetic altruism or re- 
duce their own time and/or energy expen- 
diture. Children disagree with these 
parental prescriptions; they generally con- 
sider them a drag, because of ''their adap- 
tive unconscious perception that such ac- 
tions would maximize their parents' 
fitness rather than their own’’ (Barash, 
1977:307). Trivers's (1974) offering of ge- 
netic theory as a replacement for what is 
presently known about childhood sociali- 
zation does not appear to be immediately 
threatening to the social sciences, at least 
as presently formulated. 
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Sociobiologists have altered the 
paradigm of evolutionary theory by chang- 
ing the underlying logic. The concept of 
differential reproduction has been raised 
to the highest level of efficiency. Both 
direction and progress which existed to a 
minimal degree in Darwin have been 
added to the model by the emphasis on the 
maximization of adaptive fitness ex- 
pressed as an expanded economic 
metaphor. However, there is no evidence 
that human behavior represents 
maximized fitness, nor does it appear 
to be progressing in that direction. 
Sociobiology is based on a preconceived 
notion of change leading to a necessarily 
adaptive order in which progress is eco- 
nomically calculated in terms of gene sur- 
vival. Thus, it must be concluded that in 
terms of method and logic, sociobiology is 
not applicable to the study of human so- 
cial behavior. ' 
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This paper reports the results of a cross-national study of the relationship between system size 
and administrative intensity in societies. Predictions that the relative size of government will 
increase with increases in system size derived from Mayhew and Levinger’s (1976a) density of 
interaction model and consistent with an elaboration of Blau's (1970; 1972) economy of scale 
theory of administration are tested with data on 70 nations varying in size, population 
concentration, and general technological development. A nonmonotonic U-shaped relationship 
is found between population size and the relative size of government, and this relationship 
continues to be evidenced when general technological development is controlled. But despite 
the robustness of the nonmonotonic relationship of administrative intensity with system size, 
measures of urbanization and relative population concentration are shown to be highly and 
monotonically related to the relative size of the administrative component of nations. 
Differences between the two analyses and other problems are discussed, but, with minor 
qualification, results of these two analyses are interpreted as providing support for the 


Mayhew-Levinger (19762) and elaborated Blau (1970; 1972) models and predictions. 


The problem of determining the effects 
of increasing system size on the adminis- 
trative structure of systems continues Io 
be of interest to sociologists and students 
of organization. This is evidenced by the 
publication of two studies which arrive at 
contradictory conclusions concerning the 
effects of population size on administra- 
tive intensity in social systems (Kasarda 
[1974a] and Noell [1974a]) as well as by 
Kimberly's (1976) recent attempt to dis- 
cern underlying continuities in a diverse 
and sometimes contradictory literature on 
formal organizations. Kasarda and Noell, 
in part, reflect an ongoing debate in the 
organizational literature (cf. Blau and 
Schoenherr, 1971:83—90; and Thompson 
1967:74); however, their studies also indi- 
cate a line of development on this ques- 
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tion. Both are concerned with the possible 
extension of size-administrative compo- 
nent generalizations from formal orga- 
nizations to more diffusely organized sys- 
tems: communities and societies. Unfor- 
tunately, the results of their studies are 
directly contradictory. Noell maintains 
that his data clearly demonstrate that such 
am extension is warranted; and Kasarda 
justas clearly states that such an extension 
is unwarranted. Before a third voice is 
added to this discussion, it is necessary to 
examine their respective studies in more 
detail. 

Kasarda (1974a) argued, on the basis of 
the cross-sectional occupational distribu- 
tions of 43 nonagricultural nations, that 
social systems experience an increasing 
administrative ratio with increasing sys- 
tem size. This clearly challenges the sim- 
ple extension of economy of scale theories 
to social systems.! In fact, Kasarda's 


! [n this context, an economy of scale is simply a 
savings in personnel that is engendered by growing 
organization size. Since there is some irreducible 
minimum of administrative personnel necessary for 
the functioning of an organization, it is often the case 
that an increase in organization size does not require 
a corresponding increase in administrative person- 
nel, and, in fact, may provide for more efficient use 
of existing personnel. Therefore, a smaller propor- 
tion of the organization would be employed in ad- 
ministrative positions. The same reduction in the 
proportionate size of administration would result if 
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three-level analysis indicates that some of 
the reduction in administrative personnel 
found in formal organizations may be il- 
lusory, since declines in management are 
Mitigated by offsetting increases in com- 
munications personnel required to coordi- 
nate activities in larger systems. This 
argument has gained considerable theoret- 
ical support from Mayhew and Levinger’s 
(1976a) paper which posits that the ex- 
pected level of interaction in a system is a 
multiplicative, rather than an additive, 
function of system size.? From this 
theoretical perspective, the increasing 
problems of coordination engendered by a 
multiplicatively increasing density of in- 
teraction might explain the disproportion- 
ate growth in administration found in 
some large formal organizations and social 
Systems. 


Noell's (1974a) study of the 50 state , 


governments in the United States directly 
contradicts Kasarda's findings. Noell's 
data indicate that the proportion em- 
ployed in state governments declines with 
increasing system size. He thus concludes 
that theories of an economy of scale are 
applicable across system levels. These 
'two contradictory conclusions in them- 
selves indicate that the issue warrants 
further study, but there are methodolog- 
ical limitations which also should be con- 
sidered. Kasarda studied the problem 
cross-nationally but he employed an indi- 
_rect indicator of the size of the adminis- 
trative subsystem (i.e., the proportion of 
the labor force employed in administrative 
positions). Noell used a more direct indi- 
cator of the size of the administrative sub- 
_ System De, the proportion employed in 
government) but he limited his study to 
one country, the United States, which 
cannot be considered typical or represen-. 
tative of national organizations, and, 
therefore, may not give an accurate depic- 
tion of the general relationship between 





administrative personnel grew at a slower rate than 
overall organization population. In such cases, the 


administrative component would increase in abso- . 


` lute numbers. while declining as a proportion of the 
total population of the organization. 

2 Kasarda's (1974a) hypotheses originally were de- 
rived from theories of nonproportional growth put 
forth by Thompson (1917) and by Boulding (1953). 
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the two variables.) This paper will com- 
bine what are felt to be the respective 
strengths of these two studies. It will use 
government employment as its indicator 
of the size of the administrative compo- | 
nent of societies, and it will examine the 
relationship cross-nationally in 70 nations 
which vary in size, technological devel- 
opment, and population concentration. 

As suggested by Mayhew and Levinger 
(19762), the expectation is that increasing 
interaction will increase problems of 
coordination and control and since gov- 
ernments are the subsystems specifically 
charged with monitoring and responding 
to system-spanning problems, they can be 
expected to expand in size to meet these 
growing contingencies at the national and 
regional level. Since the rate of interaction 
and its attendant problems are predicted 
to be increasing at a faster rate than the : 
population is growing, government is ex- 
pected to grow at a faster rate than popu- 
lation. Therefore, as the size of the system 
increases government employment should 
begin to constitute a greater proportion of 
the population or work force. Growth in 
government, however, is not the only way 
that a government can increase its 
capacity to coordinate. We are not main-. 
taining, therefore, that growth in employ- 
ment is the only way that governments 
can be expected to respond to increasing 
problems of administration, but rather 
that it is a reasonable place to look for a 
society's response to an increase in prob- 
lems of administration. 

At first glance such a prediction appears 


.to contradict the extension economy of 


scale theories to social systems, but 
further examination of one economy of 
scale theory suggests this need not be the 
case. Blau's (1970; 1972) discussion of the 
indirect effects of size on administration 
contends that economies of scale are, in 
some measure, offset by the increasing 
complexity that size introduces into the 
system via differentiation (this is also at 
the heart of Kasarda's [19748] argument 
regarding increased communication needs 
in complex systems). Blau maintains, 


? Noell (1974a:555) is aware of some of the limita- 
tions on the generalizability of his findings to other 
independent and federal systems. 
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therefore, that while initial increases in 
size and differentiation produce substan- 
tial decreases in administrative ratios, 
further increases in size are accompanied 
by ever smaller declines in administration, 
presumably because increasing complex- 
ity introduces increasing problems of 
coordination and communication. In 
Blau’s data on formal organizations, these 
indirect effects never fully counteract the 
direct effects which reduce administra- 
tion, although they do, he argues, begin to 
attenuate the slope of the curve. It is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the upper size 
limit of the organizations that Blau exam- 
ined was well below that of even the 
smallest nation. It is thus conceivable and 
consistent with Blau’s theory to posit that 
in larger systems the indirect effect of size 
might begin to outweigh the direct effect, 
and a reversal of the trend of declining 
administration would evidence itself. Blau 
(1974:16, emphasis added), in fact, alludes 
to this possibility: 
Within organizations, structural differentia- 
tion, by enhancing problems of coordination 
and communication, enlarges the adminis- 
trative component. The same may well be 
true for entire societies. Specifically, the in- 
creasing differentiation of societies may ex- 
pand the proportion of civil servants and of 
their labor force in other administrative posi- 
tions. 


Thus Blau’s theory, rather than being 
discredited by such a finding at the 
societal level would, in fact, be elaborated 
empirically by demonstrating the effects 
of size over a greater range of the vari- 
ables.* Also, considering the problem in 


4 Given the strong empirical and theoretical con- 
nection between size and the division of labor (e.g., 
Mayhew et al., 1972; Durkheim, 1964; Blau and 
Schoenherr, 1971), there is no incompatibility be- 
tween the density of interaction hypothesis dis- 
cussed here, and theories that see the division of 
labor as generating problems which require a greater 
development of mechanisms of coordination and 
integration to maintain system integrity. In fact, 
moving to this level of analysis (which is more 
sociological), one could generate an expectation for 
the density of interaction between structural units 
rather than individuals. The density of interaction 
hypothesis should apply at this level (i.e., interaction 
between units should increase at a multiplicative 
rate), and it is conceivable that the hypothesis would 
have more explanatory power at this level. To do so, 
however, would require a measure of the division of 
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this light makes it clear that even the 
demonstration of a decline in the rate at 
which administrative ratio decreases with 
increases in the size of social systems 
provides plausible, if not compelling, evi- 
dence for our proposition. Stronger evi- 
dence, of course, would be provided if it 
could be demonstrated that administrative 
ratio increases in larger systems, for this 
would indicate that the decline in adminis- 
tration had not only been attenuated, but 
in fact had been arrested and reversed. 
Given the considerable evidence in 
support of economy of scale theories 
found in organization research, it makes 
sense to test this density of interaction 
hypothesis against them. Orienting our- 
selves to economy of scale theories estab- 
lishes an explicity gradient of support for 
the hypothesis, and this allows consistent 
inferences to be drawn from the data.5 


DATA AND METHODS 


For purposes of the present analysis, 
system size is operationalized by popula- 
tion, since this is the most basic indicator 
of the system's conduciveness as well as 
its limitations on interaction density ac- 
cording to the Mayhew-Levinger model 





labor in the form of structural differentiation, not the 
distribution of individuals in general occupational 
categories. Of concern would be the number of oc- 
cupational categories or organizations, not the dis- 
tribution of individuals in them. 

In any event, when the effects of size on the ad- 
ministrative component are examined, one can as- 
sume that this increase in size produces an increasing 
division of labor. The division of labor, therefore, 
can be seen as an unmeasured intervening variable. 

*5 For instance, 
strong support: proportion in administration is 
positively and highly corre- 
lated with size; 
modefate support: proportion in administration is 
positively, but not highly, cor- 
related with size; 
qualified support: proportion in administration is 
not negatively correlated with 
size. 


Of course provisions could be made for changes in 
the direction or sign of the relationship over the 
range of size—certainly a shift from negative to posi- 
tive as size increases is in line with the theory, 
whereas a shift from'zero or positive to negative 
would not be. (Zero values would be interpreted in 
the context in which they might appear in the 
analysis—as in the cases of specification.) 
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(1976a). And, although there has been 
some disagreement as to whether gov- 
ernment employment or the percent of the 


labor force employed in administrative . 


positions provides the more accurate 
assessment of administration at the 
societal level (Noell, 1974b; Kasarda 
1974b), it is arguable that the level of gov- 
ernment employment is at least one rea- 
sonable place to look for a society’s re- 
sponse to problems of regulation and 
coordination posed by increasing levels of 
interaction and system activity. 

In gathering government employment 
data as an index of the size administrative 
component of the nation, the intent was to 
get the most accurate measure of total 
civilian government employment (salary 
and wage workers) including local, re- 
gional, and central government where re- 
ported separately. Rupprecht (1974) 
provides the most comprehensive argu- 
ment as to why total government em- 
ployment is the best cross-national indi- 
cator of the size of government. He argues 
that it is superior to revenue and taxation 
measures in indicating size, and that it is 
clearly the most comparable measure 
available cross culturally. This is not to 
say, however that the measure is without 


$ In order to avoid confusion, it should be clearly 
understood that when we are dealing with the size of 
government, we are dealing with what might be 
termed the implementation structure, we are making 
no statements about decision making in these sys- 
tems. The number of persons that are involved in 
making decisions or in setting policy is clearly inde- 
pendent of the number of persons needed to adminis- 
ter or implement those decisions and policies. 

A growing government sector may become in- 
creasingly unwieldy, but no one would argue that a 
system is more democratit simply because more 
people are required to run it. This also posits that no 
contradiction exists between the predictions made 
here of an increasing proportion employed in gov- 
ernment and Mayhew (1973) and Mayhew and 
Levinger’s (1973; 1976b) theoretical argument for a 
declining proportion in the ‘‘ruling elite." The two 
are analytically separable questions. What is argued 
here is that increased coordination problems will put 
pressure on the system to expand its administrative 
capacity by increasing employment—it does not 
imply that more persons will thereby be involved in 
making decisions and setting policy. It is conceivable 
that a growing government sector could be imple- 
menting policies that are set by a proportionately 
declining "elite." Failure to separate these two ques- 
tions can only result in unproductive debate and 
confusion. 
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limitations and problems. Kasarda (1974b) 
has raised objections and has indicated the 
heterogeneity of government employment 
in somewhat the same manner that Rush- 
ing (1966) pointed out the heterogeneity in 
the administrative component of formal 
organizations. There are undoubtedly 
other sources of error and slippage in this 
indicator due to its generation from sec- 
ondary sources (Webb et al., 1966), but 
multiple sources were sought, and dis- 
crepancies between sources were investi- 
gated in order to get the most accurate 
assessment. The date for the government 
figure was used then to determine the 
relevant date of the independent vari- 
ables. In some czses it was necessary to 
adjust figures by determining the number 
of noncivilian personnel and subtracting 
them from government in order to make 
measures more comparable cross nation- 
ally. 

In contrast to Kasarda (1974b), Noell 
(1974b) argues for the use of government 
employment as the best indicator of ad- 
ministration at the societal level, and al- 
though the relative utilities of these mea- 
sures cannot be resolved here (each would 
seem to have its advantages and disadvan- 
tages), use of government as an indicator 
of the size of administration in a cross- 
national context will allow us to determine 
if the discrepancy between Noell (19742) 
and Kasarda (1974a) is due merely to their 
respective choice of indicators. In all, 
cross-sectional data on government em- 
ployment were obtained from secondary 
sources for 70 nations.’ Of particular use 


7 Although this analysis relies on cross-sectional 
data, examination of over-time data has shown that 
in the United States government employment has 
increased at a faster rate than population at both the 
federal and the local level (Lenski and Lenski, 1974: 
359-60; Fabricant, 1949: 1952). Labor force statistics 
for Canada and Great Britain indicate that this same 
disproportionate . growth in government has taken 


_ place in these countries as well. 


In Canada the percent of total population em- 
ployed by government has increased from .27 in 1912 
(earliest total figure) to 1.0 in 1959. In Great Britain 
employment in “Public Administration” expressed 
as a percent of the population of England and Wales 
has increased from .27 in 1840 to 1.2 in 1921 (when 
the classification system was changed). 

Thus, on the basis of readily available over-time 
data, one would conclude that government has 
grown at a faster rate than population in the United 
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in generating these data were the 
Worldmark Encyclopedia of Nations, The 
Statesman’s Yearbook, the Europa Year- 
book, and Rupprecht (1974). In addition to 
these compilations, the statistical year- 
books of the various nations that were 
held by the Temple University Library, 
University of Pennsylvania Library, the 
Library of Congress, and the Department 
of Labor were directly consulted (where 
language and assistance permitted) in the 
collection of government data. The 70 na- 
tions for which data were available com- 
prise roughly half of the independent and 
quasi-independent nations in the world 
(136) as determined by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State in 1969.8 The only known 
bias in the data set is the exclusion of most 
communist or socialist nations. This is a 
result of the fact that most socialist na- 
tions do not report a government em- 
ployment figure that is sufficiently distinct 
from industrial employment. Lack of 
probability sampling and the exclusion of 
socialist nations does not necessarily af- 
fect the validity of this study but it does 
limit the generalizability of the findings. 
Since it is the relative rather than the 
absolute size of government that is of 
interest, this figure is expressed as a per- 
cent or proportion of the total population. 





States, Canada, and Great Britain. The fact that such 
diachronic data are limited to western, industrialized 
nations of considerable size, makes it important to 
examine the question cross-nationally, in different 
types of nations, even if that examination is syn- 
chronic. This is necessary to avoid inferring a ‘‘uni- 
versal” process from a limited and perhaps culturally 
biased sample of nations. Sources: Mitchell, 1965; 
Urquhart, 1962. 

8 The data set consists of: Argentina, Australia, 
Bahrain, Barbados, Belgium, Bolivia, Botswana, 
Burma, Burundi, Cambodia, Cameroon, Canada, 
Central African Republic, Chile, Columbia, Cyprus, 
Dahomey, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
Gambia, West Germany, Ghana, India, Iraq, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, Japan, Kenya, South 
Korea, Kuwait, Madagascar, Malaysian Federation, 
Malawi, Malta, Mauritania, Mexico, Morocco, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Paraguay, 
Peru, Puerto Rico, Southern Rhodesia, Romania, 
Rwanda, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Sin- 
gapore, Republic of South Africa, Swaziland, Swe- 
den, Syria, Tanzania, Togo, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Uganda, Upper Volta, United Kingdom, United 
States, Venezuela, Western Samoa, Southern 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 

Further information on the data set is available in 
Nolan (1978) and from the author on request. . 
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This measure is analogous to the adminis- 
trative ratio that has been used as an index 
of administrative intensity in formal orga- 
nization research. And despite their long 
history in the study of organizations and 
macrostructures, ratio variables and the 
administrative ratio in particular have be- 
come the subject of some controversy in 
methodological and statistical circles 
(Freeman and Kronenfeld, 1973; Fuguitt 
and Lieberson, 1974; and Schuessler, 
1974). This controversy, therefore, needs 
to be considered before proceeding to the 
analyses of our data. It is interesting that 
the issue is considered to be a statistical 
one, given that both Fuguitt and Lieber- 
son (1974:132~3) and Schuessler (1974: 
394—5) point out that the determination of 
whether to use ratio variables or the ad- 
ministrative ratio in a given research con- 
text is determined by theoretical and con- 
ceptual concerns, rather than statistical or 
technical concerns. This is clearly evident 
in Fuguitt and Lieberson's (1974) discus- 
sion of the issue of ''spurious correla- 
tion," as originally raised by Pearson 
(1897), where they state: 


A number have pointed out that there is 
nothing intrinsically spurious about the cor- 
relation, though interpretations may indeed 
be spurious, as in inferring from a ratio cor- 
relation the size or direction of a component 
correlation or vice versa. A basic distinction 
here is whether one’s major interest really 
focuses on the component measures. (Fuguitt 
and Lieberson, 1974:132, emphasis added) 


They argue that if in fact one's concern is 
with the ratio itself and not its compo- 
nents, then the presence of à common 


` term is not problematic. It is the theoreti- 


cal concern and the substantive focus that 
determines if ratio variables are appropri- 
ate, not technical statistical concerns 
(Schuessler, 1974:395). In reiterating this 
contention in their conclusion, Fuguitt 
and Lieberson (1974:141, emphasis added) 
add on a ‘‘belief’’ and a suggestion: 


First, an argument can be made that spurious 
correlation is not an issue in correlating ratio 
or difference terms, provided that one's 
interest is exclusively in the composite vari- 
ables rather than in the components. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is usually difficult to 
maintain that position; problems can be re- 
formulated in terms of component variables, 
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or in any event the relation between the 
components and the composite variables 
may be profitably explored. 


Fuguitt and Lieberson’s “belief” would 
appear to be the belief that sociologists 
cannot be genuinely interested in the 
study of social structures and the use of 
structural variables, and does not detract 
from the fact that they have themselves 
argued that the problem is a theoretical 
and conceptual issue rather than a simple 
technical or statistical one. The determi- 
nation of the use of a ratio must stand or 
fall on the basis of its theoretical justifica- 
tion. I 

Clearly the interest in administrative 
ratio expressed here is the use of it as an 
indicator of the relative size of the ad- 
ministrative component of the nation. It is 


to be used to determine the effects of sys- ` 


tem size (scale) on the administrative 
component, not the effects of increasing 
population on administrative employ- 
ment. Although the distinction may be 
subtle, this is not merely hair-splitting. 


The focus is on administrative ratio as a . 


structural variable, and it differs from the 
managerial concern with the effects of 
increasing production employment on 
overhead or nonproductive personnel. 
It is not used to enable the prediction of 
the number of government employees 
from the size of the population, but rather 
to see the effects of increasing population 
on the relative size of the administrative 
component of the nation. Since interest is 
in the composite rather than the compo- 
nents, use of administrative ratio would 
appear to meet Schuessler's as well as 
Puguitt and Lieberson's criteria of ac- 
ceptability. The fact that the hypothesis 
can be stated in other terms is another 
matter. I 
Other critics, notably Freeman and 
Kronenfeld (1973), have added to this con- 
troversy by claiming that correlations be- 
tween size and administrative ratio are an 
"artifact" and can be produced by ‘‘ran- 
dom noise." This issue of ‘definitional 
dependency” or ‘‘built in” negative asso- 
ciation between these variables has been 
seen to result from the assumptions these 
critics make rather than the intrinsic 
properties of the variables (Mayhew and 
Levinger, 1976b:1018; MacMillan, 1975; 
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Kasarda and Nolan, 1978), but since 
knowledge of this is not widespread, it is 
fortunate that these critics have proposed 
alternative methods which they claim are 
free of this problem. One of these methods 
which was proposed also by Akers and 
Campbell (1970) has been used to deter- 
mine the relative growth rates of a variety 
of phenomena including: the organs of 
cats, size and functional differentiation in 
preindustrial and industrial societies, and 
even the relative growth rates: of popula- 
tions, legislatures, and governments 
(Svalastoga, 1974). Since this method is 
presumably free of the ‘‘problems’’ 
Freeman and Kronenfeld (1973) have dis- 
cussed, and there is neither the time nor 
the space here to consider the issue more 
fully, this alternative method will be used 
to check the results of the analyses that 
employ administrative ratio (see fn. 13). 
Two indicators of technological devel- 
opment also were gathered for use in the 
analysis: (1) the percent of the total popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture (United Na- 
tions, 1971: Table 5) and (2) the energy 
consumed per capita in kilograms coal 
equivalent (United Nations, 1973: Table 
137). Employing these measures as con- 
trols will allow us to determine if size has 
an effect on administrative ratio that is 
independent of general technological de- ' 
velopment. Measures based on the areal 
expanse of the system also will be intro- 
duced as controls in this analysis. In addi- 
tion, because we are sensitive to the fact 
that the relative concentration of a popula- 
tion is as important as the size of the popu- 
lation, we will examine the relationship 
between administrative intensity and two 
direct measures of population size and 
concentration (cf. Taylor and Hudson, 
1972: Tables 4.1 and 4.2, respectively): 


(1) URBAN, the percent of the 
population residing in 
cities of 100,000 or 


more; 

(2) CONCENT, an index of the relative 
concentration of popu- 
lation over the area of 
the country varying 
from .000 to 1.0. 


The use of these variables as indicators of 
structural properties provides the same 
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Table 1. Correlations of the Percent Employed in Government and Population Size All Nations (N = 70) 

















CORRELATION SIGNIFICANCE ` 





PERCENT IN GOVERNMENT BY POPULATION .09, 22 
LOG PERCENT IN GOVERNMENT BY POPULATION -13 .14 
PERCENT IN GOVERNMENT BY LOG POPULATION —.01 47 
LOG PERCENT IN GOVERNMENT BY LOG POPULATION .03 A0 





defense for these ratio variables that was 
given for the use of the administrative 
ratio itself. 


ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 


The zero-order product-moment corre- 

` lations shown in Table 1 between popula- 
tion and the proportionate size of govern- 
ment offer little evidence of relationship. 
Certainly no strong linear relationship is 
present. The simple correlation between 
size and the percent employed in govern- 
ment is .09, and when the variables are 
logarithmically transformed to detect sim- 
ple curvilinearity, the coefficients remain 
small, and in one case change signs. The 
lack of probability sampling prevents one 
from relying too heavily on significance 
figures in drawing conclusions.? But since 
Pearson-correlation is only capable of 
measuring the degree of linear associa- 
tion, and logarithmic transformations will 
only detect certain forms of curvilinearity, 
examination of the scatterplot is always 
indicated before concluding that no rela- 
tionship exists (Blalock, 1960:312). 
Examination of the scatterplots suggested 
that the relationship was not only cur- 
vilinear, but was also nonmonotonic. It 
appeared to be a rather flattened 
U-shaped curve with an inflection approx- 
imately at the medium of population size. 
In order to test this impression, the data 
were broken into four size categories and 
the mean percent in government was 
computed for each category.!? This distri- 


? Since we are not dealing with a probability sam- 
ple in this analysis, significance figures have no di- 
rect or simple interpretation. They are repcrted for 
the reader's interest and because it is customary to 
do so even where they are not really warranted 
(Noell, 1974a; Sjoberg and Nett, 1968:281—4). 

1? We are sensitive to the fact that how one 
categorizes (i.e., the choice of cut-points) the data 
may influence the means. We used quartiles not be- 
cause of any intrinsic property or a priori knowledge 
of the means, but rather because of the small number 
of cases. When the data were broken into deciles and 


bution of the means, shown in Table 2, 
confirms the impression gleaned from the 
scatterplots. 

The lowest size category has the highest 
mean government employment. The sec- 
ond size category has the lowest mean 
government employment with the third 
and fourth category means displaying a 
progressive increase. Since the inflection 
of the curve falls approximately at the 
median, a further test of nonmonotonic 
relationship would be provided by per- 
forming separate analyses on the subpopu- 
lations when the data are split at the me- 
dian (or approximate point of inflection). 
For convenience correlations calculated in 
these subpopulations are referred to as 
split correlations. The use of separate 
analyses for curvilinear relationships is 
suggested by Heise (1975:91—2). He states 
that curvilinearity of this type can be dealt 
with simply by performing two separate 
linear analyses, one for the lower values 





the means were plotted, the same general pattern 
emerged indicating that the pattern is not merely an 
artifact of our choice of cut-points. If we use Kasar- 
da's purposive categories (adapted to his, data, not 
ours), we find some interesting differences in the 
data on developed nations. 


Using Kasarda's categories: 

Lowest to 500,000 = 1; 
500,001 to 5,000,000 = 2; 
5,000,001 to 25,000,000 = 3; 
25,000,001 to Highest — 4. 

The category means of all nations are: 
3.262, 1.884, 1.899, 3.127 
N26 N=25 N=29 N-« 16. 

Note the interesting differences between nonag- 
ricultural and industrial nations: 


Industrial More than 2,000 kilos coal 
(N=24) 
1.910 3.069 3.500 3.867 
N=2 N=9 N=7 N=6 


Nonagricultural 
(N=33) 
4.252 3.455 3.051 3.429 
N=3 N=10 N=13 N-7 


The shifting of a few additional cases in this in- 
stance does affect the pattern of the relationship. 
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Table 2. Mean Percent Government Employment in Popluation Size Categories for all Nations Combined and 
for Nations Classified by General Technological Development 


— 








SIZE CATEGORY 


MEAN PERCENT 


` MEAN PERCENT 








IN GOVERNMENT N IN GOVERNMENT N 
ALL NATIONS 
140,000— 2,550,000 2.743 18 
2,550,001— 5,750,000 1.250 17 
5,750,001— 15,000,000 2.180 - 18 
15,000,001—504,000,000 2.539 17 ' 





DEVELOPED NATIONS 


NONAGRICULTURAL NATIONS 
LESS THAN 5096 IN AGRICULTURE 


INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
MORE THAN 2,000 KILOGRAMS 
COAL CONSUMED 





216,078- 2,780,000 4.996 
2,780,001. 8,600,000 1.674 
8,600,001 22,500,000 3.285 
` 22,500,001.-204,800,000 3.505 


4.018 
1.467 
3.500 
3.867 


oo «o Go cO 
AIAN 





NONDEVELOPED NATIONS 


AGRICULTURAL NATIONS 
MORE THAN 50% IN AGRICULTURE 


NONINDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
LESS THAN 2,000 KILOGRAMS 
COAL CONSUMED 





. 140,000- 2,350,000 1.386 
2,350,001. 5,200,000 Ku 
5,200,001 10,900,000 1.047 

. 10,900,001--504,000,000 1.456 





(of size), and another for larger values (of 
size). This procedure is adopted here in 
lieu of developing a curve to fit the overall 
relationship between population size and 
the percent employed by government. 
The split correlations in Table 3 indicate 
that the direction of the relationship re- 
verses at the median. At the lower end of 


the size scale a strong negative relation- ` 


ship is evidenced, while in larger systems 
the relationship is positive. The distribu- 
tion of means and the correlations offer 
consistent evidence of a nonmonotonic 
relationship between size and the propor- 
tion employed in government. The form of 
this relationship suggests that a threshold 
effect may be operating. This would indi- 
cate that after some critical value of size is 
réached, the direction of the relationship 
reverses. Thus the question as to whether 
economies of scale do or do not obtain 
may have to be specified by size level. 
This is especially important for this 
analysis because one goal of this research 
is to test for possible isomorphism across 
system levels. If the specification con- ` 
tinues to hold up in later analysis it may 
well be one of the most important find- 
.ings, but before over-interpreting this ef- 


9 2.576 . 11 
10 .705 10 
9 1.415 13 
9 1.674 , 12 


fect, the relationship should be examined 
when technology is controlled. 
Kasarda’s (1974a:24) method of case 
selection suggests a possible use for our 
first measure of general technological de- 
velopment: nations in which less than half 
of the population is engaged in agriculture 
will be classified as developed, and those 
in which more than half are engaged in 
agriculture can be classified as undevel- 
oped. This procedure results in 33 nations 
being classified as developed (nonagricul- 


tural) and 37 nations being classified as 


undeveloped (agricultural). 
Table 2 shows that the same non- 
monotonic pattern is present even though 


. the mean level of employment in govern- 


ment is higher for nonagricultural nations 
than for all nations. The split correlations 
in Table 3 also are similar to those found 
in all nations. They are negative for small 
systems and positive for large systems. 
Nonagricultural nations thus exhibit the 
same pattern of relationship that was 
found in all 70 nations, and while the cor- 
relations are rather small at the upper end 
of the size scale, the pattern of relation- 
ship appears to be holding when technol- 
ogy is, in some measure, controlled. The 
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Table 3. Correlations of Population Size and the Percent Employed in Government for Small and I arge Nations When Classified by Agricultural Employment 

















and Per Capita Kilograms Coal Equivalent Consumed 








INDUSTRIAL 


SMALL 


NONINDUSTRIAL 


SMALL 


NONAGRICULTURAL 


SMALL 


AGRICULTURAL 


SMALL 


ALL NATIONS 








LARGE LARGE 


GE 


LAR! 


LARGE 


SMALL LARGE 





PERCENT IN GOVERNMENT 


—.37 (—.37) .19 (.195* 


—.58 


—.50 (—.61) .20 (.25} 


.18* 


—.42 


.I1* 


—.49 
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IN GOVERNMENT 
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complementary subset of nations, those in 
which 50% or more of the population is 
engaged in agriculture, also provide com- 
parable results. In Table 2 the same pat- 
tern of mean government employment for 
the different size categories is present and 
in Table 3 the split correlations are nega- 
tive for smaller systems and positive for . 


An alternative control for general 
technological development is provided by 
the per capita energy consumption in 
kilograms of -coal equivalent. Following 
Lenski and Lenski (1974:296), 2,000 kilo- 
grams per capita is used as a rough cutting 
point between developed (industrial) and 
undeveloped (nonindustrial) nations. This 
results in 24 nations being classified as 
developed and 46 being classified unde- 
veloped. The same nonmonotonic pattern 
of relationship between size and adminis- 
tration emerges in these subcategories of 
nations as is clearly shown in Tables 2 and 
3. The employment of this second mea- 
sure of development does not materially 
alter the pattern of relationship initially 
found in the data. There are some minor 
differences in the data sets when the 
different measures of development are 
used, but the pattern of relationship re- 
mains the same. This is illustrated quite 
clearly in a combined plotting of the cate- 
gory means displayed in Figure 1. The 
same U-shaped pattern.is found in all sub- 
sets of the data. The procedures for group- 
ing the data into developed and undevel- 
oped make it impossible for this pattern to ` 
be due to the same one or two extreme 


The fact that this nonmononotic rela- 
tionship continues to be present when de- 
velopment is introduced as a control 
suggests that this pattern of effect is at 
least partially independent of general 
technological development. And although 
there is considerable overlap between the 
data sets when alternative indicators of 
development are used—the employment 
of either indicator results in the same pat- 
tern of relationship in two independent 
data sets: one consisting of developed na- 
tions and the other consisting of undevel- 
oped nations. The fact that developed na- 
tions have, on the average, a higher level 
of administration than undeveloped na- 
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INDUSTRIAL 
(N=24) 

NONAGRICULTURAL 
(N=33) 


ALL 
SOCIETIES 
(N=70) 


NONINDUSTRIAL 
(N= 46) 


AGRICULTURAL 
(N237) 


3.00 4.00 


Size Quartile 
Figure 1. The mean level of goverument employment by population size quartile 


tions is consistent with a major constraint 
on the size of government—the wealth of 
the system and its ability to support ter- 
tiary employment. But finding the same 
pattern of relationship within these two 
sets of nations indicates that although 
technology may operate as a general con- 
straint on the system, it does not explain 
the nonmonotonic trend of government 
employment that accompanies increasing 
population size.!! One could certainly 


tt The persistent nonmonotonic trend found here, 
caused much consternation and brought up the 
possibility that sorne of the choices of indicators and 


argue that an economy of scale is man- 
ifested in small nations, but in the face of 
the evidence adduced thus far, one could 
not maintain that economies of scale con- 
tinue to operate in large systems. This 
change in direction, or nonmonotonicity, 
while not directly predicted by the 
Mayhew-Levinger model (although a re- 
versal at some point is suggested by Blau 
[1970; 1972] and found by Kasarda 
[1974a]), may well be compatible with it, 


the adjustments for military personnel might con- 
ceivably have caused us to systematically under- and 
overestimate the relative size of governments for 
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and with the hypothesis developed from 
it.12 The addition of a tipping-point may 
well complicate the discussion, but it does 
not disconform the hypothesis. 

It was hypothesized that the proportion 
in government would increase with in- 
creasing system size, and there is at least 
some evidence that is the case; but only 
after some critical value of size is reached. 
This would suggest that there is, in fact, 
an economy of scale operating until some 
critical tipping-point is reached, at which 
point the trend reverses and the propor- 
tion in government begins to increase with 
further increase in size.!? The notion of 





certain size categories. Examination of the data indi- 
cated that this was not the case, however. Using a 
reduced set of data comprised of the 48 nations 
which were not adjusted or in any way affected by 
our collection choices, produced nearly identical 
means for the various subsets of nations, and would 
not cause the modification of any of the conclusions 
presented earlier. Even the removal of "'outliers"' in 
categories did not reduce the nonmonotonic trend 
appreciably. The respective category means in the 
reduced data.set were: 

All nations: 3.01 (N=12), 1.63 (N=10), 2.25 

(N=13), 2.84 (N=13); 

Industrial: 4.34 (N=5), 1.73 (N=3), 3.91 (N=5), 

4.02 (N=5); 

Nonindustrial: 2.60 (N=7), .88 (N=4}, 1.44 (N=9), 

1.73 (N=10); 

Nonagricultural: 5.46 (N=6), 1.59 (N=4), 3.12 

(N=8), 3.56 (N=7); 

Agricultural: 1.19 (N=6), .88 (N=4), 1.27 (N=7), 

1.67 (N=6). .' 

This, of course, does not remove indigenous error of 
which we are not aware; but the consistency of the 
pattern and the number of opportunities we have 
given it to be disproved makes it less and less plausi- 
ble that this is an artifact. 

1? Anderson and Warkov (1961:26—7) also infer 
from the slope of the decline in administrative ratio 
with increasing hospital size that the relationship 
between size and administration in hospitals may be 
U-shaped. ; 

15 As indicated in the text, critics who have con- 
tended that there may be statistical or methodolog- 
ical problems that result from correlating system size 
with the administrative ratio of a system have offered 
alternative methods of analysis that are free of those 
“problems.” One such method originally proposed 
by Akers and Campbell (1970) and discussed by 
Freeman and Kronenfeld (1973) is to regress the 
logarithm of the number of administrators on the 
logarithm of system size. This double-logarithmic 
transformation allows one to determine whether the 
administrative component grows proportionately or 
disproportionately with increases in system size 
simply by inspecting the regression coefficient. If the 
regression coefficient is less than 1.0, it indicates that 
administrative employment grows at a slower rate 
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tipping-point or critical value of size is not 
totally unexpected in organizational re- 
search. Other theorists and researchers 
have suspected them, and this was at least 
part of Kasarda's motivation for doing a 
three-level analysis of the effects of size 
on administration. It is not surprising to 
find only a small increase in the relative 
size of administration in large systems, 
indicating attenuation and reversal of the 
trend of declining administration, but it is 
surprising that this increase is only man- 
ifested at the upper end of the size distri- 
bution of nations. Blau's model is consis- 





than the organization increases in size. If the coeffi- 
cient is greater than 1.0 it indicates that administra- 
tive employment grows at a faster rate than the orga- 
nization increases in size. The first instance illus- 
trates an economy of scale in administration, and the 
second indicates a diseconomy of scale in adminis- 
tration (Moore, 1975). If the regression coefficient is 
1.0, it indicates that administrative employment 
grows proportionately with increases in system size. 
This double-logarithmic transformation has been 
used in biological contexts to test the ‘‘principle of 
allometry (i.e., that parts tend to maintain relative 
growth rates which when measured as proportion of 
the relative growth of the total system are in- 
variant)" (Svalastoga, 1974). Because of their iden- 
tity with the econometricians' elasticity coefficients 
(Johnston, 1972:51—2), the slopes of the regression 
equations estimated with the doubly logarithmically 
transformed data can be interpreted as a measure of 
their relative growth rates. Thus a slope of 1.00 indi- 
cates that the two variables change proportionately, 
or that Y changes at a rate of 10096 for every change 
in X. A slope of 1.6 would indicate that Y grew 60% 
faster than X, and a slope of .60 would indicate that 
Y grew at only 6066 of the rate of X (Svalastoga, 
1974:55). This broadens the interpretation put on this 
coefficient by Freeman and Kronenfeld (1973), and 
may prove useful in interpreting the coefficients re- 
ported below. 

Since this method detects departures from propor- 
tionality, it can be used to verify the results of the 
analyses that employed administrative ratio to de- 
termine the effects of increasing size on the relative 
size of the administrative component of nations. The 
coefficients displayed below confirm the conclusions 
drawn earlier. Government employment increases at 
a slower rate than population size in small societies 
(b=.50477) while in large societies it increases at a 
faster rate than population (b=1.26928). Further 
analysis also indicates that the nonmonotonic trend 
is present within the various categories of general 
technological development. The respective slopes 
are: agricultural, small b=.57635, large b= 1.24063; 
nonindustrial, small b=.37897, large b-1.19073; 
nonagricultural, small b=.66832, large b=1.02299; 
industrial, small b=.82908, large b= 1.07835. A more 
complete examination of the results of this method of 
analysis and ‘its rationale are provided in Nolan 
(1978). 
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tent with such a threshold, but one might 
have expected it to be reached at a much 
lower value of size, perhaps below that of 
even a small nation. Instead the relative 
size of administration in societies of in- 
creasing size corresponds, in part, to the 


distribution of administrative ratio found - 


in.organizations of increasing size. The 
difference being that there is a mild in- 


crease in administration in the upper size. 


range for nations, while in formal orga- 
nizations there was only an attenuation in 
the rate at which the administrative ratio 
declinéd. 

. However, if one is willing to grant that 
with increasing size and its attendant 
economies of scale that administrative . 
capacity increases, then one is forced to 
conclude that the administrative ratio is 
growing at the same time tbat it is becom- 
ing more effective. This would appear to 
have been the case in the United States, 
1900—1949 (Fabricant, 1949; 1952). 


Review of some factors affecting the trend of 
government productivity—the use of im- 
proved technology and equipment, the 
spread of the merit system, the introduction 
of centralized purchasing, and various other 
advances in public administration —leaves 
the strong impression that the savings ef- 
fected by their means have been far from 
negligible. (Fabricant, 1949:24) 

. . . [T]he long term trend in government's 
productivity has probably been upward. 
(Fabricant, 1949:25) 


This leads Fabricant to conclude that even 
in the much maligned U.S. government 
bureaucracy, little, if any, increase in 
government employment has been caused 
by declining output. Quite.the contrary, 
he maintains that output has probably in- 
creased, and Downs (1967) makes a simi- 
lar point, in a more general context when 
he argues that bureaus suffer from the fact 
that they are constantly compared with an 
idealized and unrealistic picture about 
how private organizations operate and 
how employees in them function. The tire- 
less, dedicated employee is a myth in pri- 
vate industry and such comparisons are 
highly misleading; a comparison of actual 
outputs would be quite interesting, and 
conceivably might indicate that the re- 
verse is closer to the truth. 

A quite different pattern of relationship 
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emerges, however, with the more direct 
indicators of population size and concen- 
tration. Urbanization is positively related 
to the relative size of government, and 
unlike the relationship with population 
size, this relationship appears to be 
monotonic. The correlation for all 70 na- 
tions is .54, indicating that this variable 
accounts for about 30% of the variance in 
the relative size of government. In small 
systems, those with populations less than 
5,750,000, the relationship is slightly at- 
tenuated but it does not change sign 
(r=.44). The correlation for small 
societies may be lower because the cut 
point of 100,000 would make the urbaniza- 
tion measure more sensitive to variation in 
large systems, only at the expense of de- 
sensitizing it to variation in small systems. 
This is a result of the fact that nations that 
do not have a single city of that size are all 
classified as being 0% urban even though 
they may differ in population concentra- 
tion. In large systems, those with popula- 
tions greater than 5,750,000, where the 
measure is expected to be more sensitive 
to actual variation in size and concentra- 
tion, the relationship increases to r=.69, 
indicating that nearly 47% of the variation 
in the relative size of government is ex- 
plained by urbanization. The alternative 
measure of population distribution con- 
firms the relationship found with urbani- 
zation. The correlation between concent, 
an indicator of the relative concentration 
of people, and the relative size of govern- 
ment is .30 for all systems (examination of 
the scattergram indicates that an outlier 
attenuates the overall correlation) and this 
correlation is .55 in small societies and .69 
in large societies. The results using these 
two more direct indicators of population 
concentration and size are therefore 
different than those that examined the ef- 
fects of size alone. These associations 
might be larger and their monotonicity 
may be due to the fact that these measures 
simultaneously take into account both 
population size and population concentra- 
tion and this might suggest that controlling 
for population concentration would wipe 
out the nonmonotonic relationship be- 
tween population size and administrative 
intensity. However in Table 5 the same 
nonmonotonic pattern is clearly present 
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Table 4. Zero-Order Correlations of the Percent Employed in Government with Measures of Urbanization 
and Population Concentration and Partial Correlations Controlling for General Technological De- 




















velopment 
URBAN N=64 CONCENTRATION 
ALL SYSTEMS (CONCENT) N=58 

PERCENT EMPLOYED 

IN GOVERNMENT „54 30 
SMALL SYSTEMS 

PERCENT EMPLOYED 

IN GOVERNMENT 44 E 
LARGE SYSTEMS ` 

PERCENT EMPLOYED 

IN GOVERNMENT 69 69 
CONTROLLING FOR TECHNOLOGY? 

COAL .58 (53) 33 (53) 
SMALL 47 (19) .55 (19) 
LARGE .63 (31) 21 1) 

COALCLOG 41 (53) :30 (53) 
SMALL .37 (19) .56 (19) 
LARGE .50 (31) .58 (31) 








KEY: COAL = Total energy consumed in kilograms coal equivalent regressed on population. 
COALCLOG = Log of the kilograms coal equivalent consumed per capita. 


* All correlations significant at the .05 level. 
> Degrees of freedom in parenthesis. 


when controls for concentration are intro- 
duced. The nonmonotonic relationship be- 
tween size and administrative intensity, 
therefore, is not explained by the relative 
concentration of the population, and it 
also can be seen in Table 4 that the 
monotonic relationship between adminis- 
trative ratio and direct measures of size 
and concentration is not explained by 
general technological development. 
Although there are differences between 
the two analyses of the effects of popula- 
tion size and concentration on adminis- 
trative intensity, the results of both 
analyses are consistent with predictions 
made from the density of interaction 
model developed by Mayhew and 
Levinger (1976a) and with Blau’s (1970; 
1972) formal theory of differentiation. The 
nonmonotonicity of the size-admin- 
istrative intensity relationship might 
be taken as an indication that social sys- 
tems constitute a separate level of 
analvsis, rather than being merely overly 
large formal organizations. This would 
explain why the full range of the size— 
administrative intensity relationship is 
found when the analysis is performed on 
social systems. Being a separate level of 
analysis (sui generis), social systems do 
not represent merely the upper range of 
the organization size scale. Whether this 


is the case or not, however, in large 
societies, regardless of technological de- 
velopment, increases in size produce dis- 
proportionate increases in government 
employment. The fact that urbanization 
and population concentration measures 
evidence a strong monotonic relationship 
with administrative intensity suggests that 
the ecological development of the system 
has a direct effect on the level of adminis- 
tration which is independent of size.!^ 
The primary objective of this research 
has been to determine the effects of in- 
creasing system size on administration, 
but it has been assumed from the outset 


1* This idea is supported by the fact that associa- 
tions between the percent urban and the proportion 
employed in government are higher (r=.66) than 
those between the total urban population (percent 
urban x population) and the proportion employed in 
government (r=.30, and r=.35 with the log of total 
urban population). Even when both the total urban 
population and the proportion employed in govern- 
ment are converted to logarithms to correct for 
skew, the association only increases to .47, while the 
association between the log of the proportion em- 
ployed in government and the percent urban is .67. 
These correlations indicate that the degree or extent 
of urbanization is a better predictor of government 
size than is the actual size of the urban population. 
Controlling for population concentration or the per- 
cent urban does not remove the nonmonotonic pat- 
tern of relationship between population size and the 
proportion employed in government, however. 
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Table 5. Partial Correlations of the Log of Population Size and the Percent Employed in Government 
Controlling Relative Population Concentration and Average Distance* . 














CONTROLLING 
CONTROLLING FOR 
CONTROLLING FOR CONCENTRATION 
FOR AVERAGE AND AVERAGE 
"CONCENTRATION DISTANCE DISTANCE 
POPLOG POPLOG POPLOG 
ALL NATIONS 
PERCENT IN : 
GOVERNMENT .30 (55) .08* (55) .13* (54) 
SMALL NATIONS 
PERCENT IN 
GOVERNMENT —.43 (20) —.37 (20) —.40 (19) 
LARGE NATIONS 
PERCENT IN : 
GOVERNMENT .43 (32) 10° (32) .32 (31) 





Nore: Population cutting point 5,750,000. 


* Average Distance is computed in the following way: .52 times the square root of area, Under the 
assumption that people are uniformly distributed over a square area, this figure reflects the average distance 
between random pairs in that system. Thus it is an attempt to take into account (a priori) the effects of the 
average distance between people. For a further discussion of this measure and its limitations see Nolan 
(1978), for a discussion of its theoretical importance in the density of interaction model see Mayhew and 


Levinger (19762). 
b Degrees of freedom in parenthesis. 
° Not significant at the .05 level. 


that Development is also an important de- - 
terminant of a system’s need and ability to 
support a large administrative component. 
Levels of industrial and economic devel- 
opment are an important determinant of 
the system’s ability to produce a surplus 
and maintain a large tertiary sector, and 
GNP itself is in part an index of the 
amount of commercial activity in the sys- 
tem. Likewise a high degree of agricul- 
tural employment can be seen not only as 
an indicator of population dispersal but 
also as an indication that commercial ac- 
tivity is at a lower level than in a more 
industrial or developed system. Develop- 
ment therefore was anticipated to have an 
effect on both the level of system activity 
and on the relative size of governments. 
This assumption has been bourne out in 
both analyses presented here. Yet it is 
obviously the case that the choice of indi- 
cators used in these analyses gives differ- 
ential advantage to either system size or 
system development as an explanatory 
variable. Examining only the effects of 
size (population), shortchanges size in the 
competition to explain variance in the ad- 
ministrative ratio, while the use of an ur- 
banization measure as an index of size and 
population concentration obviously 
shortchanges system development since 


the measure does not merely reflect popu- 
lation size and concentration but also is 
related strongly to the system’s level of 
development. The empirical interrelation 
of these two sets of variables makes it 
difficult to disentangle and ascertain the 
relative importance of these analytically 
separable determinants of administrative 
growth, but this analysis has presented 
evidence that both affect the relative size 
of the administrative component of na- 
tions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This cross-sectional analysis has 
presented evidence that at the societal 
level of analysis a nonmonotonic 
U-shaped relationship exists between size 
and administrative intensity. Mayhew and 
Levinger's (19762) argument that interac- 
tion density can be expected to increase 
with increases in system size, and Blau's 
(1970; 1972) argument that structural 
complexity can be expected to increase 
with increases in system size have been 
offered as explanations for the failure of 
large societies to continue to display 
economies of scale in administration after 


` a size tipping point is reached. It is thus 


the case with administrative intensity, and 
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perhaps with other organizational traits as 
well, that isomorphism between formal 
organizations and societies cannot be as- 
sumed to exist even though principles of 
organization continue to hold. Thus the 
effects of the scale of organization require 
that extensions of formal organization 
findings and generalizations be investi- 
gated empirically rather than being as- 
sumed to hold logically. It also can be 
seen from this analysis that the discrep- 
ancy between Kasarda’s (1974a) findings 
and Noell’s (1974a) findings are not 
merely the result of their respective 
choice of indicators of administrative in- 
tensity (Kasarda, 1947b; Noell, 1974b), 
since we have here confirmed Kasarda’s 
hypothesis in an analysis that employs 
Noell’s indicator of administration. The 
fact that disproportionate increases in 
government employment are found in a 
number of large societies at varying levels 
of general technological development also 
indicates that this growth in administra- 
tion results at least in part from the im- 
peratives of system size and is not wholly 
a result of specific political programs, his- 
teries, or technological advance as some 
observers of western industrial societies 
have implied (Fabricant, 1949; 1952; 
Lenski and Lenski, 1974). ` 
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For the past fifty years it has been consistently reported that men have higher rates of mortality, 
while women have higher rates of morbidity. The higher rates of mortality for males can be 
largely explained by the fact that they have higher rates for the chronic diseases which are the 
leading causes of death. The explanation of why women have higher rates of morbidity, 
however, remains unanswered. Recert literature suggests three possible explanations: (1) a 
greater willingness among women as compared with men to report they are ill and/or to react 
overtly to an illness, (2) the greater ability of women to adopt the sick role due to their lack of 
obligations, and (3) the possibility that the reported differences reflect reel sex differences in 
illness. This paper evaluates these explanations and provides support for the view that the sex 
differences in morbidity are real; The data analyzed show that when one controls for marital 
status, living arrangements, psychiatric symptoms, and nurturant role obligations, the health 


differences between men and women disappear. 


In recent years there has been consider- 
able attention paid to sex differences in 
morbidity and mortality. Perhaps the most 
. notable aspect of mortality rates during 
the twentieth century in western society 
is that there has been a sharp increase in 
life expectancy, and this increase has been 
much more marked for women than for 
men. For example, as Waldron (1976:2) 
has noted, for the United States in 1920 
the life expectancy was 56 years for 
women and 54 for men, a difference of two 
years, while by 1970 women's life expec- 
tancy was 75, and this was almost eight 
years longer than that of men. There is at 
present considerable debate over why 
men typically die at a much earlier age 
than women. It has been argued that the 
different mortality rates of the sexes are 
primarily due to genetic differences (e.g., 
Madigan, 1977; Moriyama et al., 1971), to 
the heavier use ofrtobacco among men 
(e.g., Retherford, /1972; 1975; Preston, 
1970), and to the masculine sex role which 
leads to both greater risk taking and to 
greater experience of occupational stress 
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(e.g., Conrad, 1962; Waldron, 1976; Rus- 
sek, 1959; 1964; also see Johnson, 1977). 
However, in the present paper we are con- 
cerned with the causes of sex differences 
in morbidity and not mortality. We thus 
are not particularly concerned with causes 
of sex differences in mortality (an unre- 
solved issue), but we are concerned with 
the existence of such differences, for they 
inevitably are a part of the context for. 
viewing sex differences in morbidity 
(Nathanson, 1977). 

In our society sex differences in statis- 
tics on morbidity are as consistent as sex 
differences in mortality, with one basic 
difference: The pattern is reversed, for 
adult women have, or at least appear to 
have, higher rates of physical illness. For 
example, in the 1972 National Health Sur- 
vey, adult women had a greater incidence 
and number of acute conditions, more re- 
stricted activity (including both bed dis- 
ability and the simple nonperformance of 
one's primary activities), more physician 
visits, and more discharges from short 
‘stay hospitals (Nathanson, 1975:57). 
These data are consistent with virtually all 
other recent data, on sex differences in 
morbidity in western industrial societies 
(Nathanson, 1977; Verbrugge, 1976; 1977; 
Mechanic, 1976): There is, however, one 
rate that, while very small, is inconsistent 
with this pattern. Males are more likely to 
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have more serious and incapacitating 
chronic conditions (Nathanson, 1975; 
1977; Verbrugge, 1976; 1977). 

As Nathanson (1977) notes, ‘‘the appar- 
ent contrast between excess mortality and 
female excess morbidity—‘ women get 
sick and men die'—was observed in En- 
gland as early as 1927 (Dunnell.and 


Cartwright, 1927), and [there] has been. 


exciting sporadic comment since that 
time." In the past few years there have 
been a number of papers which, noting the 
sex differences between morbidity and 
mortality, have attempted to explain the 
higher rates of morbidity among women. 
These efforts have concluded that the ap- 
parent differences do not reflect real sex 
differences in illness (see especially Me- 
chanic, 1976; Cole, 1974; Verbrugge, 
1976; 1977; and for a much more qualified 
statement see Nathanson, 1975). This 
conclusion would seem to follow logically 
from the sex differences in mortality, 
where males have the higher rate. How- 
ever, when one turns to the data on spe- 
cific types of physical disorders, the ap- 
parent contradiction between the sex dif- 
ferences in morbidity and mortality 
largely disappears. As Verbrugge 
(1977:285) reports, 
when we consider chronic ailments that 
force a person to restrict activity, a 
pronounced male excess appears for the 
majority of conditions. Among them are sev- 
eral leading causes of death. Females have 
excess morbidity for one important killer 
(diabetes mellitus) and for such less fatal 
conditions as mental/nervous conditions, 
varicose veins, arthritis/rheumatism and 
genitourinary conditions—causes of. much 
greater morbidity than mortality. 


Verbrugge (1977:291) summarizes the data 
by stating that ‘‘most leading causes of 
death show male excess rates for both 
morbidity and mortality. The sicker sex 
does have the higher death rate." It is 
particularly worth noting that the only 
major cause of mortality where women 
have a higher mortality rate is diabetes 
mellitus, and it is also the only serious 
(i.e., potentially fatal) chronic condition 
on which women have a higher morbidity 
rate than males. In short, ‘‘acute illnesses 
are much more common than chronic 
ones"' and the “leading causes of death do 
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not tend to be the leading causes of ill- 
ness” (Verbrugge, 1977:291). This clearly 
suggests that the sex differences in mor- 
bidity are due to relatively minor illnesses. 
And in fact the study of Hinkle et al. 
(1960), who looked at employed men and 
women with comparable backgrounds and 
jobs, found this to be the case. As has 
been the case in virtually all studies, they 
found women to have higher rates of mor- 
bidity than men. However, .they found 
that the differences between men and 
women 


could be attributed to a dozen or more symp- 
toms, to wit: the common cold; ‘‘grippe’’; 
**sore throat’; acute gastroentertinitis; dys- 
menorrhea; myalgia; ‘‘myositis’’ and symp- 
toms of muscular tension; minor cuts and 
bruises; headaches; and minor disturbences 
of work, thought and behavior. (Hinkle et 
al., 1960:1331) 


In summary, the apparent higher rates 
of morbidity among women are based al- 
most exclusively on higher rates of mild 
transitory disorders, and the task of de- 
termining the cause(s) of the apparent 
higher rate of morbidity among women 
must focus on these types of disorders. As 
is demonstrated below, the conclusion that 
women do not have higher rates of mor- 
bidity than men is based more on supposi- 
tion than hard evidence and the issue war- 
rants further investigation. Drawing on 
the work of Nathanson (1975:59) and Ver- 
brugge (1977), we will be concerned with 
three plausible explanations of the sex dif- 
ferences in morbidity: (1) differences in 
the general willingness of men and women 
to report they are ill or overtly to react to 
an illness (i.e., act as if they are ill), (2) the 
greater ability of women to adopt the sick 
role due to the characteristics of their role 
obligations, and (3) the possibility that the 
differences reflect real sex differences in 
illness. 


PREVIOUS ASSESSMENTS OF THE APPARENT 
HIGHER MORBIDITY RATE IN WOMEN 


The Higher Rate As an Artifact 


As noted above, one of the recurring 
themes in the literature is that women ap- 
pear to have higher rates of illness be- 
cause they are more likely to perceive 
symptoms, are more willing to articulate 
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them, are more likely to seek professional 
help and are treated differently from men 
by the medical profession. For example, 
Verbrugge (1977:292) states, 


Females may have lower thresholds for per- 
ceiving discomfort, whether for social (Me- 
`chanic,. 1965) or biological reasons. 
Moreover, regardless of a threshhold, 
females may be more willing than males to 
` report a perceived discomfort (Barker, 1953; 
Chesler, 1972; Enrenreich and English, 1973; 
Mechanic, 1965; Phillips and Segal, 1969). In 
addition, females may be socialized (more so 
than males) to take corrective measures 
when ill (Chesler, 1972). 


Verbrugge goes on to assert that ‘‘when 
illness: data are limited to conditions 
[which receive medical attention or re- 
strict activities], and important sex differ- 
ential automatically enters the data (Me- 
chanic and Newton, 1965)" (emphasis 
added). Citing Lelanne and Lelanne 
(1973), Verbrugge (1977:293) also posits a 
sex bias in the activities of physicians. 
Clearly implied is that the higher morbid- 
ity rates of: women do not reflect real rates 
of illness. And, in fact, in discussing a 
slight narrowing of the gap in certain indi- 
`cators of morbidity, Verbrugge (1976:392) 
argues “females are choosing to be less 
bothered by headaches and earaches, and 
they are less likely to cut down on activi- 
- ties for these problems'' (emphasis 
added). À generally similar presentation is 
to be found in Mechanic’s (1976) assess- 
ment of the reasons for the higher rates of 
morbidity in women, and an almost iden- 
tical argument is presented by Dohren- 
wend and Dohrenwend (1977) regarding 
why women appear to have higher rates of 
mental illness. 

The basic limitation with the literature 
cited by Verbrugge, as well as the litera- 
ture cited by Mechanic, is that while they 
all present arguments that are similar 
and/or data that are compatible with the 
position that the apparent higher rates of 
women are artifactual, none of the works 
cited presents evidence that would come 
even close to demonstrating this is the 
case. In short, this body of literature is 
based on the beliefs of the authors who 
provide the appearance of empirical sup- 
port for their assertion by a process of 
mutual citation. 
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The only systematic effort to marshall 
evidence for the higher rates of women 
being artifactual is in the paper by Ver- 
brugge (1977). It is her position that in an 
interview situation women are more likely 
to admit to various forms of ill health than 
men. The only. evidence she presents for 
the interview effect she postulates is that 


:in the health examination survey where 


the respondents fill out a questionnaire in 
private the extent to which men admit to 
having symptoms of mental illness is 
smaller than in the Health Interview Sur- 
vey where the respondents are directly 
interviewed. There are two fundamental 
reasons for discounting Verbrugge’s in- 
terpretation, one dealing with the litera- 
ture on response bias and one dealing with 
the items in the two surveys. A review of 
the evidence by Sudman and Bradburn 
(1974) on response effects suggests there 
is no evidence for the interview effect pos- 
tulated by Verbrugge while there is evi- 
dence for the opposité effect; namely, 
males are more likely than females to un- 
derreport undesirable items on a self- 
administered questionnaire (Sudman and 
Bradburn, 1974:108—9). Even more criti- 
cal to Verbrugge’s argument is that the 
two measures used are so different that a 
comparison is inappropriate. The self- 
administered measure involves a set of 
twelve generally minor psychiatric symp- 
toms which the respondent reports as hav- 
ing or not having experienced, whereas 
the interview survey involves the respon- 
dents first stating they have a disability 
which impairs their performance and then 
subsequently indicating the disability is 
due to a mental condition. 

As noted, for the vast majority of dis- 
eases Verbrugge finds that the sex with 
the highest morbidity rate is the sex with 
the highest mortality rate. However, 
among all the diseases reviewed by Ver- 
brugge there are nine cases where there 
appears to be a sex reversal and in all 
cases women have higher morbidity rates 
and males havé higher mortality rates. Al- 
though the morbidity rates for some of 
these disorders are fairly high, in all cases 
the mortality rates are very low. As Ver- 
brugge notes there are a number of prob- 
lems with many of these comparisons. For 
example women report varicose veins 
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much more frequently than men, whereas 
‘men "die of varicose veins" much more 
frequently than women. However, in the 
‘data on mortality due to varicose veins, 
this disease is grouped with other disor- 
ders (probably because mortality due to 
varicosity is a very rare event and usually 
confounded with other vascular disorders) 
and it may well be that men are dying of 
these other disorders and not of varicose 
veins and that there is in fact no sex rever- 
sal. According to Verbrugge (1977:289) of 
the nine diseases with an apparent sex 
reversal there are three diseases where the 
classification of the disease for morbidity 
and mortality are very comparable, 
namely (1) mental/nervous conditions, (2) 
infective and parasitic diseases, and (3) 
hypertension without heart disease. We 
are uncertain how one dies of a mental/ 
nervous condition (neurological condi- 
tions and suicide are dealt with elsewhere) 
and, as Verbrugge (personal communica- 
tion) notes, with disease where mortality 
is either very rare (or nonexistent) there is 
a serious problem of coding errors. The 
infective and parasitic diseases almost in- 
variably involve acute nonfatal conditions 
(Verbrugge, 1977:294) and it is our view 
that the comparison of the sex ratio where 
a particular combination of a large set of 
diseases produces high morbidity rates 
with the sex ratio where the same disor- 
ders, in what is probably a very different 
combination, produce a very low mortal- 
ity rate is of questionable validity. This 
leaves hypertension without heart disease, 
and the evidence here of a sex reversal is 
substantial. This reversal is based on evi- 
dence showing women more likely than 
men to say they have ''high blood pres- 
sure'' when asked this in the Health Inter- 


view Survey (Verbrugge, 1977:293). Since 


hypertension is a disorder which does not 
result in symptoms observable to the indi- 
vidual, and since it requires medical ver- 
ification, unless the individual indicates 
that a physician has made such a diag- 
nosis, the response is highly suspect. 
Women are much more likely to feel tense 
and anxious (Gurin et al., 1960; Gove and 
Tudor, 1973; Gove, 1978) and thus these 
higher rates of what Verbrugge calls 
“hypertension” may simply reflect higher 
rates of psychological tension. This, how- 
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ever, is a somewhat speculative interpre- 


-tation and it is probably best to treat tenta- 


tively the data on hypertension as involv- 
ing a real sex reversal. à 

In summary, the view that the high rates 
of morbidity among women are artifac- 
tual, while popular has, as a general prop- 
osition, very little empirical support. 
Nevertheless, while it is clearly not 
proven it has not been disproven and thus 
remains as a plausible explanation. While 
we accept the plausibility of the argument, 
we are inclined to believe it to be incor- 
rect. There are essentially two reasons for 
our pessimism. First, persons taking this 
position (particularly Mechanic, 1976) 
have relied heavily on the article by Phil- 
lips and Segal (1969), which argued that 
the higher rates among women of psycho- 
logica] and psychophysiological symp- 
toms, as measured by the Langner scale, 
are an artifact of women being more will- 
ing to admit to such symptoms. However, 


with the use of the techniques sub- 


sequently developed by Phillips’ and: 
Clancy (1970; 1972) specifically to test this 
type of proposition, it has been shown that 
the Phillips and Segal position is incorrect 
and that there is no tendency for the rates 
of women, on the Langner scale ór a vari- 
ety of other scales, to be inflated in the 
direction of poór mental health (Clancy 
and Gove, 1974; Gove et al., 1976; Gove 
and Geerken, 1977a). Second, as the re- 
view of the evidence by Gove (1978) 
shows, in the area of mental illness, after 
severity of disorder is controlled for, there 
is no evidence that females are more likely 
than males to seek professional help or to 
be processed by medical and mental 
health professionals in ways that would 
inflate the rates of women. We would note 
that the relevance of this evidence is indi- 
rect, as it deals with mental illness; how- 
ever, persons who have argued that the 
higher rates of morbidity among women 
for physical illness are artifactual also 
have drawn primarily on studies dealing 
with mental illness to support their posi- 
tion. In short, the available evidence, at 
least by inference, suggests that the higher 
rates of morbidity reported for women 
primarily reflect differences in illness be- 
havior or real differences in illness. 
Persons who have raised the issue of the 
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higher rates of morbidity among women 
being an artifact of the data collection 
process have pointed to one very real is- 
sue. Self-reported morbidity rates tend to 
be higher than the morbidity rates re- 
ported for others by informants. The 
studies which use a subject both as a re- 
spondent providing a self-report and as an 
informant do tend to have inflated rates 
for women because the subjects are typi- 
cally women (Nathanson, 1975. 1977; 
Verbrugge, 1976; Mechanic, 1976). How- 
ever, this is not a problem with the major- 
ity of studies on morbidity, nor is it an 
issue with the present study. 


The Correspondence between the 
Women's Role and the Sick Role 


As noted, Nathanson (1975:59) indi- 
cates that a possible explanation of the 
higher rates of morbidity among women is 
that ‘‘the sick role is relatively compatible 
with women's other role responsibilities, 
and incompatible with those of men.” In 
his overview, Mechanic (1976:37), having 
a favorable reaction to this proposition, 
states that ‘'the hypothesis that women’s 
usual role obligations are more consistent 
with being sick and seeking care is plausi- 
bly worthy of more careful considera- 
tion... .'” Mechanic (1976:37—8) then goes 
on to indicate that the data on the limita- 
tion of activities are generally consistent 
with this formulation. Verbrugge 
. (1977:292) goes further, flatly stating that 
"females have generally fewer time con- 
straints than males, which allows them to 
seek medical activity more readily than 
males.” (Also see Verbrugge, 1976.) 
There is one very serious problem with 
this proposed explanation of sex dif- 
ferences in morbidity, namely, that it is 
untested. ` 

We believe that the role obligations of 
men and women differ and. that the role 
obligations are related to sick role be- 
havior. However, we doubt that the above 
hypothesis accounts for the higher rates of 
morbidity among women. As is clearly 
implied by Mechanic (1976:37) and made 
very explicit by Verbrugge (1976; 1977), 
this hypothesis rests on the premise that 
women, on the average, have fewer fixed 
obligations and more free time, and that 
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this is what allows them to adopt sick role 
behavior. However, the very extensive 
time budget studies that have recently 
been completed in the United States and 
eleven other industrial nations demon- 
strated that this is not the case (Szalai, 
1972). As Szalai (1975:385) concludes in 
his article summarizing these studies, 
“wives, employed or not, are still victims 
of old fashioned attitudes, and work for 
longer hours than men.” Another source 
of negative evidence is the study by 
Hinkle et al. (1960), who studied com- 
parable groups of men and women em- 
ployed in comparable jobs. If the above 
hypothesis is correct, then since these 
women presumably have as many role ob- 
ligations as the men, their morbidity rates 
should not be higher than those of the 
men. However, Hinkle et al. (1960) found 
that the women had more episodes of ill- 
ness and more disability days than the 
men. 


The Possibility That the Higher Morbidity 
Rates among Women Reflect Real 
Differences in Illness 


In the recent discussions there has been 
no attempt to assess seriously the 
possibility that the statistics on the sex 
differences in morbidity reflect real dif- 
ferences in illness. This is reasonable be- 
cause there is no solid data on which such 
an assessment can be made, and Nathan- 
son (1975; 1977), probably wisely, simply 
avoids the issue. Mechanic (1976:38), 
however, asserts in his conclusion that ''it 
is difficult to support the argument that 
women have more illness than men,” and 
he goes on to indicate that the differences 
found are due to cultural and social fac- 
tors. Verbrugge (1976:399) goes further, 
stating, ‘‘we suspect that males are physi- ` 
cally sicker from both acute and chronic 
conditions, but that social and psycholog- 
ical factors enhance female reports to 
such an extent that a female excess ap. 
pears overall.” 

The little effort that has been directed as 
assessing the relationship of morbidity to 
actual illness has focused exclusively on 
the relationship of mental illness to mor- 
bidity. Although we are primarily con- 
cerned with physical illness and morbid- : 
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ity, it is worthwhile looking at these 
evaluations. Gove and Tudor (1973) found 
that when mental illness is defined as a 
disorder involving distress and/or mental 
disorganization, in modern western 
industrial societies, women on all indi- 
cators uniformly have higher rates of men- 
tal illness. This article is controversial and 
has received considerable scrutiny; how- 
ever, from the subsequent research and 
debate it has become clear that when men- 
tal illness is defined in this manner women 
consistently have higher rates as is 
suggested by the fact that Gove and 
Tudor’s strongest ‘critics, the Dohren- 
wends, concur that this relationship exists 
(Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 1976; 
` 1977). However, Dohrenwend and 
Dohrenwend strongly believe that the 
definition of mental illness should be 
greatly broadened to include a variety of 
forms of deviant behaviors which involve 
aggressive asocial and antisocial acts and 
which could be classified as forms of the 
personality disorders. Mechanic strongly 
supports the position by Dohrenwend and 
Dohrenwend. In reference to the study by 
Gove and Tudor (1973), Mechanic 
(1976:33) states that ‘‘such analyses are 
useless or worse” and asserts that this is 
because they ''eliminate from considera- 
tion such entities as alcoholism, personal- 
ity disorders, or acting out behaviors.” 
This statement by Mechanic is, in fact, 
the only statement in the literature we 
have reviewed which attempts to justify 
the conclusion that the apparent higher 
rates of physical illness among women do 
not reflect real differences in illness.! 


! It is ironic that they are attacking Gove for being 
unaccepting of and directly abusing the psychiatric 
perspective, while other sociologists have roundly 
attacked Gove for being overly accepting of the psy- 
chíatric perspective. For example, Scheff (1975:256) 
asserts that Gove's "imagination is so captured by 
the psychiatric perspective that his argument turns 
out to be circular" and later (p. 256) refers to 
"Gove's exclusive commitment to the psychiatric 
perspective.’’ The reader who feels that this suggests 
there may be some inconsistency in Gove's position 
is referred to Gove (1976) where he discusses this 
issue. At a time when social scientists have become 
very critical of the medical profession in general and 
psychiatry in particular for inappropriately attempt- 
ing to ''medicalize" a number of forms of deviant 
behavior, including those listed by Mechanic, we 
find it surprising that such prominent social scientists 
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Summary of the Literature 


It has been proposed that the apparent 
higher rates of morbidity among women 
are not due to real differences in illness 
but to women being more sensitive to their 
symptoms, more willing to articulate them 
and more willing to seek professional 


-help. It has also been proposed that be- 


cause women have more free time and 
fewer fixed role obligations they are more 
likely than men to be in a position where 
they can adopt the sick role and manifest 
illness behavior. Much of the literature on 
women and women’s roles is consistent 
with both these formulations and, given 
the fact that the disorders under consid- 
eration are mild and difficult to measure 
independently, both of these hypotheses 
seem plausible. However, as we have 
noted, these hypotheses have not been 
tested and there are reasons for suspecting 
that they do not account for the higher 
rates of morbidity among women. The al- 
ternative hypothesis, of course, is that the 
sex differences in morbidity reflect real 
differences in illness. This alternative hy- 
pothesis has been viewed as improbable; 
however, it also is untested. In the re- 
mainder of the paper we will present evi- 
dence to test the hypothesis that the ap- 
parent higher rates of morbidity are due to 
real differences in occurrence of physical 
disorder. 


THE STUDY 
Conceptualization 


Historically, the medical model has 
been concerned with physical agents or 
causes of physical disorders. A small re- 
sidual category of psychosomatic disor- 
ders which were presumed to be caused 
by psychological distress was considered 
irrelevant to this model. However, in the 
past two decades it has become very clear 
that psychological factors, particularly 
poor mental health, play an important 
etiological role in a wide range of disor- 
ders not traditionally labeled psychoso- 
matic (e.g., Thurlow, 1967; Moss, 1973; 





as David Mechanic and Bruce Dohrenwend and Bar- 
bara Dohrenwend would be so certain of their as- ` 
sumption that these ''disorders'' should be treated as 
mental illness. j 
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Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 1974; 
Dodge and Martin, 1970; Gove, 1973; Lit- 
tle, 1976; Renne, 1971; Markush et al., 
1977). Furthermore, psychological dis- 
tress both as an etiological factor and as a 
factor affecting the treatment process is 
belatedly becoming incorporated into the 
medical model where it is treated as one of 
the critical variables (e.g., Engle, 1977). 

As noted, the higher rates of morbidity 
in women are primarily attributable to the 
manifestation of higher rates of mild forms 
of physical illness. In general, most of 
these illnesses would seem to be prime 
candidates for the categories- of physical 
disorders that are reactive to psycholog- 
ical distress. Hinkle et al. (1960: 1333), in 
fact, concluded that the sex differences in 
morbidity are largely due to physical 
illnesses that are a consequence of psy- 
chological distress. Furthermore, the 
items in such widely used mental health 
scales as the Langner (1962) scale and the 
HOS scale (McMillan, 1957), were 
‘selected solely on the basis cf the items’ 
ability to distinguish between persons in 
good and poor mental health, include a 
variety of psychophysiological and or- 
ganic symptoms. This fact suggests that 
poor mental health is related to the man- 
ifestation of a variety of symptoms of 
physical disorder. 

In summary, there are substantial 
theoretical and empirical grounds for as- 
suming that poor mental health is causally 
linked to mild forms of physical disorder. 
One of the hypotheses guiding the present 
study is that poor mental health is causally 
linked to poor physical health and this 
partially explains the higher rate of mor- 
bidity among women. 

The second hypothesis guiding the 
study is that certain types of role obliga- 
tions interfere with one's ability to care 
properly for oneself and thereby produce 
minor forms of disability, and that such 
obligations occur more frequently among 
women and therefore partially account for 
their higher rate of morbidity. In particu- 
lar, we are assuming that one of the char- 
acteristics of the female's role that distin- 
guishes it from the male's role is that 
women are obligated to care for others 
and that such care may interfere with their 
ability to care for themselves. In particu- 
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lar, we assume that women, as compared 
with men, typically have more role obliga- 
tions that require constant ongoing activi- 
ties vis-à-vis their spouse, children and 
others (such as parents) living in the 
home, and that these obligations can inter- 
fere with self-care and have a negative 
effect on one's health. 

Our basic premise is that sex dif- 
ferences in morbidity are due to sex dif- 
ferences in the characteristics of role obli- 
gation and mental health, and that if we 
can control for these differences the sex 
differences in morbidity will largely dis- 
appear. The controls can involve both 
statistical controls and the selection of 
certain types of populations. An example 
of the first case, where statistical controls 
are of key importance, are married men 
and women. It is our hypothesis that mar- 
ried women, as compared with married 
men, have many role obligations that 
interfere with their ability to take care of 
themselves, and we know that married 
women tend to be in poorer mental health 
(e.g., Gove, 1972; Gove and Geerken, 
1977b; Pearlin, 1975; Radloff, 1975). The 
main instance where we would anticipate 
few differences between men and women 
in their morbidity rate is among persons 
who live alone. For example, men and 
women who live alone are similar in that 
they have no obligations to persons living 
with them (as there are none) and, follow- 
ing Gove and Tudor (1973), one might an- 
ticipate men and women who live alone to 
be in relatively comparable mental health. 
If we find, as have virtually all other 
studies, that women have higher rates of 
morbidity but that these differences dis- 
appear when our controls are introduced, 
then this would virtually eliminate the 
possibility that the apparent higher rates 
of morbidity are artifactual or due to 
greater ability of women to adopt the sick 
role because they lack obligations toward 
others. 

The.data for our analysis was drawn 
from a survey conducted in Chicago 
which focused on the effect of household 
overcrowding on behavior. The sample 
was comprised of randomly. selected 
adults residing in randomly sampled 
households in census tracts that were 
selected to maximize variation between 
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socioeconomic variables and household 
- crowding. If no one was contacted on the 
first attempt, three additional calls were 
made for a total of four contact attempts. 
We had a 68.1% response rate at the time 
of the screening interview and a 89.1% 
response rate for the full interview? (for 
details of the sampling and methodology, 
see Gove et al., 1979). We know of no 
theoretical or pragmatic reason why this 
method of selection would affect the na- 
ture of the observed relationships; never- 
theless, one should not generalize the spe- 
cific values found to any population other 
than the specific census tracts selected. A 
second limitation of the sample is that con- 
siderably more women (65.8%) than men 
(34.2%) were interviewed. This over sam- 
pling of women appears to be a char- 
acteristic of household surveys. For 
example the other recent survey in 
Chicago which attempted to preselect the 
sex of respondent to equalize their 
number (Ilfeld, 1976) and the overcrowd- 
ing study by Booth (1976) which at- 
tempted to preselect equal numbers of 
men and women yield both heavily over- 
sampled women. Similarly, the recent na- 
tional survey by Campbell et al. (1976) 
also substantially oversampled women. 
Since we treat men and women separately 
in our analysis, the undersampling of men 
should not affect the pattern of the rela- 
tionships. As we See it, these are the only 
serious limitations of the sample. We have 
shown in Gove et al. (1979) that except for 


2 By historical standards this refusal rate is high. 
However, it compares quite well with the two most 
comparable studies, namely, one done with the same 
general population, in this case the Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Area of Chicago in 1972 (Ilfeld, 
1976) and the other being the only major survey on 
the effect of overcrowding on behavior conducted in 
acity in North America, in this case Toronto (Booth, 
1976). As noted, we had a refusal rate of 31.9% on 
the screening interviews and a 10.9% refusal rate 
after the screening interview. In the other Chicago 
study the refusal rate for the screening interviews is 
presented as 31%, but they present no information 
on refusal rate after the respondent was selected. In 
the Toronto study they screened 17,000 households 
to select 862 households for interviewing. No refusal 
rate is presented for the screening interviews. 
Among the households selected after the screening 
interviews, they experience a 35.3% refusal rate per 
household, and as they were trying to interview both 
husbands and wives but were often unsuccessful, 
they had an overall respondent refusal rate of 50.3%. 
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sex, on all demographic characteristics 
(including levels of household crowding) 
the characteristics of the sample are virtu- 
ally identical to those of the population of 
Chicago and generally similar to the-char- 
acteristics of the population of the United 
States.? 


Independent Variables 


One of the issues we were concerned ` 
with was whether or not crowding had a 
negative effect on physical health. In the 
interview the respondents were asked five 
questions, dealing with different facets of 
the structure of their life, which we felt 
would affect their physical health. The 
questions were: (1) Do you think you get 
enough sleep? (2) If someone else at home 
is sick with the buz, do you often seem to 
catch it? (3) When you are really sick, are 
you almost always able to get a good rest? 
(4) Even when you are really sick, are 
there a number of chores you just have to 
do? And (5) When you are really sick is 
there someone to help take care of you? It 
is our hypothesis that in fulfilling their so- 
cially defined role obligations women, as 
compared with men, tend to perform nur- 
turant tasks. Thus, when they are in situa- 
tions where there are others to be taken 
care of, it will be women and not men who 
will tend not to get enough sleep, to be 
more likely to catch ‘‘bugs,’’ not to get a 
good rest when sick, to "have" to per- 
form chores when sick, and not to be as 
well cared for. The only important excep- 
tion to this hypothesis is the males who by 
their situation are forced to play a nurtur- 
ant role as, for exemple, males solelv re- 
sponsible for the care of young children. 

As noted above, it is also our hypoth- 
esis that poor mental health is causally 
related to poor physical health and that, as 
females tend to be in poorer mental health 
than males, this is one of the causes of the 
higher rate of poor physical health among 
females. As a measure of poor mental 
health the respondent was asked if he or. 


3 Although we have an undersampling of males, 
we would note that the demographic characteristics 
of the males in our sample are virtually identical to 
the demographic characteristics of males in Chicago 

.in 1970. 
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she had experienced the following symp- 
toms often, sometimes or never during the 
past few weeks: (1) thought that people 
were saying all kinds of things behind your 
back; (2) bothered by special -fears; (3) 
were so blue or depressed that it inter- 
fered with your daily activities; (4) 
thought that it was safer to trust nobody; 
(5) bothered by nervousness, such as 
being irritable, fidgety or tense; (6) were in 
low spirits; (7) bothered by special 
thoughts; (8) were so restless that you 
couldn’t sit long in a chair; (9) felt as if 
nothing turned out the way you wanted it 
to; (10) felt somewhat apart or alone even 
among friends; (11) felt that personal wor- 
ries were getting you down physically, 
that is, making you physically ill; and (12) 
felt that nothing was worthwhile any- 
more. For information supporting the re- 
liability and validity of these items the 
reader is referred to Gove and Geerken 
(1977a) and Brocki and Gove (1978). For 
present purposes we would simply em- 
phasize two points. First, unlike most in- 
struments in surveys to measure mental 
health (e.g., the Langner [1962] scale, the 
HOS scale [McMillan, 1957] and the Gurin 
et al. [1960] scale), this scale does not 
contain items that can be interpreted as 
physical symptoms of organic disorders. 
Thus, if there is a relationship between 
this measure of mental health and physical 
health it cannot be attributed to overlap- 
ping items. Second, the relationship of 
scores on this measure of mental health 
and gender is not affected by response 
bias (Gove and Geerken, 1977a). 


Dependent Variables 


Most surveys, such as the National 
Health Survey, which have been used in 
the attempt to determine whether or not 
there are sex differences in physical ‘ill- 
ness, have attempted to measure a per- 
son's actual physical health and whether 
or not physical iliness has functionally im- 
paired his or her role performance (e.g., 
Nathanson, 1975; 1977; Verbrugge, 1976; 
1977; Mechanic, 1976). In the present 
study we have indices of the respondents' 


general physical health and their role func- ` 


tioning. As the present study did not focus 
on physical illness, detailed information 
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on actual physical disorders was not ob- 
tained. Instead the respondents were 
asked this general question: Would you 
say that your overall health is (1) excel- 
lent; (2) good; (3) fair; or (4) poor? Re- 
liance on such a general question as this 
has certain limitations, although it is obvi- 
ously desirable to use an overall indicator 
of physical health. The study by Reynolds 
et al. (1974) indicates that responses to 
this general question are strongly related 
to a person’s actual physical health as in- 
dicated by a detailed examination of indi- 
cators of physical illness. Furthermore, 
Singer et al. (1976:519) in their Midtown 
Manhattan Restudy found that a respon- 
dent's answer to this question was a 
strong predictor of the probability of dying 
in the next twenty years. The general na- 
ture of this question is in many respects a 
positive attribute for the purposes of this 
study. As the evidence in Sudman and 
Bradburn (1974) shows, general questions 
such as this tend to be particularly re- 
active to response bias. Furthermore, this 
question should be reactive to the 
presumed greater ability of women to 
adopt the sick role and hence define them- 
selves in poor physical health. Thus by 
using this question we are weighing the 
results against our hypothesis and in favor 
of the counterhypothesis. 

As an indication of the extent to which 
physical illness affected the respondent 
during the past two weeks, the respon- 
dents were asked the following question: 
(1) During the past two weeks, did you 
have to stay in bed either all or part of the 
day because you were not feeling well? 
and [if yes], how many days during the ` 
past two weeks (number of days)? (2) Dur- 
ing the past two weeks (and not counting 
the days you stayed in bed) was there any 
time you were unable to do the things you 
normally do because you did not feel well? 
and [if yes] how many days during the 
past two weeks did this happen (number of 
days)? (3) In addition to what you have 
already told me, was there any time during ' 
the past two weeks when you did not feel 
well or when you noticed something was 
wrong with your health? and [if yes] how 
many days during the past few weeks did 
this happen (number of days)? In our 
analysis we have looked at (1) the occur- 
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rence of any iliness (i.e., not feeling well), 
(2) the occurrence of functional impair- 
ment (i.e., not doing things), (3) spending 
any time in bed due to sickness; and (4) an 
index that combined indicators of the 
different types of impairment that were 
weighted for their severity and multiplied 
by the number of days of their occurrence. 
In our analysis of these different indi- 
cators, the results and the conclusions 
were virtually interchangeable. In our 
presentation we will use as our indicator 
whether or not during the past two weeks 
the respondents did not perform various 
activities because they were not feeling 
well. This indicator is very similar to some 
of the indicators used in the Health Inter- 
view Surveys. Like the indicator of gen- 
eral physical health, this measure also is 
potentially highly reactive to processes 
postulated by the two hypotheses which 
are the main alternatives to the one under 
investigation. 


Control Variables 


In our analysis we will be controlling for 
and looking at the comparative effects of 
the following demographic variables: (1) 
age, (2) family income, (3) respondents’ 
education, and (4) race.4 


Mode of Analysis 


Jn many ways our analysis and presen- 
tation is extremely simple and 
straightforward, relying exclusively on 
percentages, means and the proportion 
(%) of total variance explained. Neverthe- 
less, as our analysis utilizes the dummy 
variable regression program, Multiple 
Classification Analysis, developed by An- 
drews et al. (1969) and both relies on the 
clarification of a meaning of a measure of 
association presented in that program and 
develops a new measure of association, 
some interpretive comments are in order. 

In essence, Multiple Classification 


* Age was categorized into six categories (18-25, 
25-35, 35-45, 45-55, 55—65, and 65+), income into 
eight categories (less than $2,000; $2,000-$3,999; 
$4,000-$5,999; $6,000-$7,999; $8,000-$11,999; 
$12,000-$19,999; $20,000-$29,999; $30,000+), edu- 
cation into six (0-7, 8, 9-11, 12, 13-15, 16+), and 
race was categorized as white and nonwhite. 
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Analysis is a dummy variable regression 
analysis which presents mean scores for 
the various categories of an independent 
variable both before and after adjusting 
for the effects of a set of control variables. 
In the instance where the dependent vari- 
able is dichotomized, the, mean is of 
course a percent. À very straightforward 
way of looking at the unadjusted and ad- 
justed means is to view them as under- 
standardized and standardized rates. 
Thus, for example, in looking at health 
differences in men and women with and 
without adjusting (controlling) for age dif- 
ferences between the sexes, the unad- 
justed mean health scores would be those 
that actually occur in the sample or popu- 
lation, and adjusted means would be the 
differences between the sexes that would 
occur if the rates for men and women had 
been age standardized using the overall 
values of the whole sample or population. 
In our analysis we will be looking at the 
sex differences on our two indicators of 
health prior to controlling for the demo- 
graphic variables noted above and after 
controlling for these variables; this 
analysis will thus indicate the degree to 
which sex differences can be accounted 
for by differences in our demographic con- 
trols. We will then look at the sex dif- 
ferences in health with and without adjust- 
ing (controlling) for the role variables and 
psychiatric symptoms. If our hypotheses 
are correct, then when men and women 
are in situations where they differ on an 
index of role characteristics and mental 
health, women should be in poorer physi- 
cal health and, after adjusting for these 
characteristics (i.e., after standardizing 
the rates for men and women so that the 
sexes are ‘‘comparable” on their role and 
mental health characteristics), then the 
sex differences in physical health should 


. disappear. : 


So far we have discussed the interpreta- 
tion of the means and percentages to be 
presented. We will also be using PRE 
(Proportional Reduction in Error) mea- 
sures of association (Costner, 1965) 
throughout the analysis. The MCA pro- 
gram presents Eta and Eta?. Eta’, of 
course, presents the proportion of the total 
variance in the dependent variable that is 
explained by the independent variable at 
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the. zero-order level. Eta? is directly anal- 
ogous to r? except that the independent 
variable is categoric and not linear. The 
MCA program also presents Beta and 
Beta? for the independent variables as an 
indicator of the strength of association 
after the mean scores have been adjusted. 
Although Andrews et al. (1969) present 
their Beta and Beta? as measures of asso- 
ciation, they specifically note that they are 
unable to provide any clear interpretation 
of what the measure means. However, an 
analysis of how Beta? is computed shows 
that it is not only a PRE measure of asso- 
ciation, but it is also directly analogous to 
Eta?, and that a comparison of Eta? and 
Beta? shows precisely the effect of intro- 
ducing a set of control variables on an 
independent variable and a ‘dependent 
variable 3 We will also be using an overall 
indicator of the total variance explained 
by our set of independent and control 
variables, which we will denote as Mn? 
and réfer to as multiple Eta?. Mai is pro- 
duced by simply dividing the total ex- 
plained sum of squares by the total sum of 
squares. This measure is directly analo- 
gous to multiple R? except for the fact that 
the set of independent and control vari- 
ables are treated as categoric and not 
linear.$ 
THE DATA 


The data associated with nurturant role 
attributes and psychiatric symptoms are 


5 To use the example of sex differences in health 
before and after adjusting (controlling) for age, Eta? 
would be the percentage of the total variance in 
health that at the zero-order level can be attributed to 

` Sex differences, while Beta? would be the percentage 
of the total variance in health that can be attributed 
to sex differences after the rates of men and women 
have been age standardized. In this example, if Eta? 
= ,020 and Beta? = .020, we know that gender ac- 
counts for 2% of the total variance in our indicator of 
health and that this difference between men and 
women cannot be accounted for by age differences 
between men and women. In contrast, if Eta? = .020 
and Beta? — .010 then we know that at the zero-order 
level gender accounts for 296 of the variance in 
health, but that one-half of the difference between 
the sexes is due to their age difference and that only 
196 of the total variance should actually be attributed 
to sex. 

$ The reader should be aware that My? is not the 
adjusted R? presented in the MCA program, and that 
the adjusted R? presented is not a PRE measure and 
that it has no clear substantive interpretation. 
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presented in Table 1. Looking first at all 
married respondents, we see that in every 
case women are higher on those attributes 
which we have postulated are associated 
with poor physical health, and that, in all 
cases except for getting enough sleep, the 
differences are statistically significant. 
The comparison of married men and 
women with and without children shows 
that the presence of children has much 
more of an impact on women than men, 
and that women with children fare consid- 
erably more poorly than comparable 
males. However, even among those with-. 
out children, married women have higher 
rates of those attributes presumed to be 
associated with poor physical health. In 
short, a comparison of married men and 
women shows that, on the nurturant role 
attributes (which are presumed to be 
associated with poor physical health) and 
on our measure of psychiatric symptoms, 
married women have higher values than 
married men. Thus, according to our hy- 
pothesis, married women should be in 
poorer physical health, but this difference 
should largely disappear when we control 
for the respondent’s nurturant role attri- 
butes and mental health. 

As anticipated, males and females who 
live alone are virtually identical on their 
nurturant role attributes (with the one ex- 
ception that women are more likely to be 
cared for when really sick) and mental 
health. Thus, we would predict at most 
minor sex differences in physical health 
among men and women who live alone, at 
least after demographic controls, and that ` 
any sex differences that did occur would 
be virtually unaffected by controlling for 
the respondents’ role attributes and men- 
tal health. 

Looking at all formerly married men 
and women living with others shows a pat- 
tern generally similar to that found with 
married men and women. On the first four 
indicators of nurturant role attributes mar- 
ried women and formerly married women 
are very similar, while in comparison 
formerly married women are less likely to 
have someone to take care of them when 
they are sick and they tend to be in poorer 
mental health. A comparison of formerly 
married men shows a similar pattern, al- 
though the rates are less stable due to the 
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low number of men. There are only three 
formerly married men with young chil- 
dren, and so it is impossible to draw any 
firm conclusions about the effect of chil- 
dren on men in this situation. However, 
the fact that they have higher rates cf psy- 
chiatric symptoms than any other males 
and fare poorly on a number of the role 
attribute items suggests that they find the 
care of children problematic. Children 
have a very marked effect on the role 
attributes and mental health of divorced 
women and a parallel but much more 
modest effect on widowed women. The 
more modest effect of children on 
widowed women may be due to their chil- 
dren generally being older than the ones 
living with divorced women. Following 
our hypothesis, these data would suggest 
that formerly married women living with 
others would be in poorer physical health 
than comparable formerly married men, 
but that this difference would largely dis- 
appear when we control for the respon- 
dents' nurturant role attributes and mental 
health. 

The pattern with never married men and 
women who live with others is generally 
similar to the pattern with married men 
and women and formerly married men and 
women, although it is not quite as sharp 
on the role characteristics. This lack of 
Sharpness on the role characteristics is 
consistent with the view that never mar- 
ried women, on the average, would not 
have assumed the degree of nurturant re- 
sponsibilities associated with marriage 
and/or children. As before, these data lead 
to the prediction that never married 
women would be in somewhat poorer 
physical health than never married men, 
but that much of this difference would dis- 
appear when we control on the respon- 
dent's nurturant role attributes and mental 
health. ü 

In our analysis we looked at the effect 
that controlling for the demographic char- 
acteristics of the respondent had on the 
relationships associated with the nurtur- 
ant role attributes and psychiatric symp- 
toms. For the nurturant role attributes it 
was obvious that controlling on the demo- 
graphic characteristics has no effect on 
the rates. An analysis of psychiatric symp- 
tom scores of respondents who are mar- 
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ried or living alone shows that demo- 
graphic controls also have no effect on the 
sex differences in the mental health 
scores. However, controlling for the de- 
mographic characteristics among formerly 
married and never married respondents 
who live with others produces a marked 
decline in the extent to which women have 
higher psychiatric symptom scores. It ap- 
pears that most of the effect of the con- 
trols in these two cases can be attributed 
to the fact that women in these categories 
tend to live under much more trying 
socioeconomic circumstances, and that 
these circumstances play a substantial 
role in their high psychiatric symptoms 
scores. 
Table 2 presents first the total variance 
in the dependent variables that is ex- 
plained and second the percent of that 
variance that is uniquely explained by (1) 
the demographic controls and (2) the in- 
dependent health variables, as well as (3) 
the percent of the total variance that is 
collinear with both the demographic -and 
independent health variables. For the in- 
dependent health variables the table also 
presents the perceni of the total explained 
variance that is uniquely explained by (1) 
the role variables, (2) psychiatric symp- 
toms as well as: (3) the percent of ex- 
plained variance that is collinear between 
the role variables and psychiatric symp- 
toms. Table 3 shows that (for survey data) 
our independent and control variables are 
generally explaining a considerable pro- 
portion of the total variance in the depen- 
dent variables. With regard to the respon- 
dents' evaluation of their general physical 
health, among those who are married or 
living alone the demographic controls are 
more powerful than the independent 
health variables, although the effect of the 
independent health variables is very sub- 
stantial. In contrast, among formerly mar- 
ried persons living with others and never 
married persons living with others, the in- 
dependent health variables are more im- 
portant than the demographic controls. 
Turning to functional impairment, one 
sees that in every case the independent 
health variables are more important than 
the demographic controls. In general the 
psychiatric symptom measure is a more 
powerful predictor than the role variables, 
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Table 2. Apportioning the Variance Explained in the Respondent’s General Physical Health and Functional 














Impairment 
All Formerly 
Married Never Married 
Married, Living Alone Living with Others. Living with Others 
Func- Func- Func- Func- 
u tional tional tional tional 
General Impair- General Impair- General, Impair- General Impair- 
Health Ment Health ment Health ment Health Ment 
Total Variance 
Explained (Mat) 23.6 8.2 41.6 18.5 31.8 25.6 29.6 22.1 
A. % Variance Uniquely Ç j 
Explained  . 
1. By demographic : I 
variables 50.0 19.5 57.0 17.8 43.1 34.8 33.1 38.9 
2. By independent : 
health variables 41.5 68.3 35.1 54.1 52.5 66.8 56.4 54,3 
2a. % uniquely by 
role vari- 
ables (10.2) (30.5) (5.5) (5.4) (9.4) (7.0) (4.7) (15.4) 
2b. % uniquely by 
psychiatric 
symptoms (21.6) (19.5) (20.7) (50.8) (31.4) (44.9) (37.2) (19.5) 
2c. 96 collinear ; 
between 
role and 
psyatric i 
variables (9.3) (18.3) (8.9) (-2.2) (11.6) (14.8) (14.5) (19.5) 
B. % Variance Collinear 
between Demo- 
- graphic and 
Independent . 
12.2 7.9. 28.1 4.4 1.6 10.5 6.8 





Health Variables 8.5 


and this is particularly true for persons 
living alone—who of course are in situa- 
tions where there is very little variation in 
the nurturant role variables. The relative 
effect of the nurturant role variables is 
greatest among the married, the category 
of respondents where one anticipates the 
greatest nurturant demands. Overall, very 
little of the variance is collinear between 
the independent health variables and the 
demographic control variables. Taken as a 
whole, the data presented in Table 2 
strongly suggest that both nurturant role 
characteristics and mental health play a 
significant role in the respondents' evalua- 
- tion of their overall physical health and in 
the occurrence of functional impairment. 

An analysis of the effect of the nurtur- 
ant role attributes and psychiatric symp- 
toms on the respondents' (1) general phys- 
ical health and (2) functional impairment 
for our four categories of respondents 
shows that all of the relationships are in 
the predicted direction and' almost all of 
the relationships are statistically signifi- 


cant. An analysis of the role char- 
acteristics shows that not enough sleep 
and, particularly, an inability to get a good 
rest when sick are the variables most 
strongly related to poor physical health 


and functional impairment. This suggests 


thatbeing physically rundown, presumably 
because of performing one's role require- 
ments, is a significant cause of poor phys- 
ical health. The relationship between psy- 
chiatric symptoms and both general health 
and functional impairment is considerably 
stronger than that found with any of the 
role items. In part this is due to the greater 


‘number of categories in the psychiatric 


symptom scale. However, it is probably 
also due to the nature of the instrument. 
Both indicators of the respondent's 
physical health deal with the respon- 
dent's physical health at the present time. 
The measure of psychiatric symptoms 
also deals with the respondent's present 
mental state, and thus there is a direct 
correspondence in time with the measure 
of physical health and mental health. In 
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Table 3. Sex Differences in the Respondent's Evaluation of their General Physical Health: An. Analysis of 
the Consequences of Controlling for the Effects of Demographic Variables, Nurturant Role Char- 
acteristics and Mental Health among Different Categories of Respondents 

















Formerly Never 
Married Married 
Living Living 
Married Living Alone with Others with Others 
Controls Health Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
None: Excellent 43.6 56.4 49,3 50.7 21.2 78.8 56.7 43.3 
Good 32.5 67.5 36.5 63.5 12.0 88.0 43.9 56.1 
Fair 31.4 68.6 29.5 70.5 7.4 92.6 27.0 73.0 
Poor 28.0 72.0 25.8 74.2 13.0 87.0 16.7 83.3 
Eta?=.013> Eta*= .030° Eta?=.019™ Eta?=.046> 
Demographic: Excellent 43.4 56.6 '43.9 56.1 19.2 80.8 53.3 46.7 
Good 32.7 67.3 37.7 62.3 13.0 87.0 44.5 55.5 
Fair 31.3 68.7 34.1 65.9 8.5 91.5 31.4 68.6 
Poor 27.5 72.5 31.9 68.1 7.8 92.2 32.3 67.7 
Betat=,012° Beta?=.007™ Beta?=.013™ Beta?=.022™8 
Dem. and Role: Excellent 40.1 59.9 43.3 56.7 17.4 82.6 51.2 48.8 
Good 33.1 66.9 37.8 62.2 13.0 87.0 45.6 54.4 
Fair 33.9 66.1 34.9 65.1 9.3 90.7 32.6 67.4 
Poor 39.2 60.8 31.6 68.4 9.3 90.7 368. 63.2 
Beta?= 00458 Beta? -— OU Beta?=.007" Beta?=.015™ 
Dem., MH: Excellent 40.5 59.5 44.1 55.9 17.2 82.8 53.1 46.9 
Good 32.8 67.2 37.4 62.6 13.1 86.9 44.5 55.5 
Fair 34.2 65.8 34.2 65.8 8.7 91.3 31.4 68.6 
Poor 37.7 62.3 31.8 68.2 1.1 88:9 35.3 64.7 
Beta?=.005™ Beta?=.008™ Beta?-- .008^* Beta?=,021™ 
Dem., R., MH: Excellent 38.9 61.1 43.2 56.8 15.9 84.1 51.8 48.2 
Good 33.2 66.8 37.6 62.4 13.0 87.0 45.5 54.5 
Fair 35.0 65.0 35.2 64.8 9.6 90.4 31.5 68.5 
Poor 43.9 56.1 32.0 68.0 11.3 88.7 36.8 63.2 
Betaz=.003% Beta*=.006™ Beta?=.004 Beta=,018™ 
% Each Sex: 35.6 64.4 38.6 61.4 12.5 87.5 45.6 54.4 
Number of 
Respondents: Excellent 296 30.5% 150 34.5% 52 18.000 97 36.9% 
Good 458 47.2% 159 36.6 133 46.000 123 46.8% 
Fair 191 19.7% 95 21.8% 81 28.0% 37 14.1% 
-Poor 25 2.6% 31 7.196 23 8.096 6 2.396 
970 435 289 263 
a <.05. 
t <.01. 
° <.001. 


contrast, four of the five variables dealing 
with the respondents’ role attributes deal 
specifically with problems that arise when 
the respondent is already not feeling well. 
Thus, their major effect may be to exacer- 
bate an illness once it develops and the 
items may be more peripherally related to 
the respondent’s average physical health. 
It is thus possible that poor mental health 
might be more strongly associated with a 
person’s average physical health, while 
the nurturant role attributes which we are 
measuring may primarily have a strong 
impact on a minor physical disorder once 
it arises and play a very substantial role in 
the development of such a disorder, for 
example, playing a key role in determining 
whether a physical disorder becomes so 


serious that medical treatment is desir- 
able. 

Table 3 presents the respondents’ over- 
all evaluation of their physical health by 
sex, (a) without controls, and with controls 
for (b) demographic variables, (c) demo- . 
graphic variables and role characteristics, 
(d) demographic variables and mental 
health, and (e) demographic variables, 
role characteristics and mental health. 
With regard to our hypothesis, this is the 
key analysis for our indicator of the re- 
spondents' general physical health. First, 
let us look at the relationships for the mar- 
ried. The data show that there is a statisti- 
cally significant relationship in the pre- 
dicted direction between sex and physical 
health, and that this relationship is not 
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affected by Wee controls. When 
the respondent’s nurturant role char- 
acteristics or',the respondent's mental 
health is added to the demographic vari- 
ables as a control; the sex differences are 
. markedly reduced. A comparison of the 
sex differences in physical health, first 
with demographic controls and then with 
demographic controls combined with the 
respondent's role characteristics and men- 
tal health, shows not only (1) that the sex 
differences in physical health are no 
longer statistically significant, and that the 
explained variance attributed to sex has 
been reduced by 75%, but also (2) that the 
relationship is no longer monotonic, with 
men being more likely than average to be 
in both ‘‘excellent’’ and particularly 
“poor” physical health, while women 
have relatively high rates of “good” and 
: “fair” physical health. These data thus fit 
perfectly with our hypothesis that sex dif- 
ferences in physical health are due to sex 
differences in nurturant role demands and 
mental health. It is particularly important to 
note that the study by Gove and Geerken 
(1977b), which uses this same data, is able 
to show fairly convincingly that poorer 
mental health among married women is 
due to the characteristics of their role. In 
short, it appears that the higher rates of 
poor mental health among married 
women, which partially account for their 
higher rates of poor physical health, can in 
turn be attributed to the characteristics of 
their role. 

Among respondents living alone, on the 
average, women are in poorer physical 


health. However, after demographic con- - 


trols this relationship diminishessharply 
and no longer even approaches statistical 
significance. Furthermore, adding con- > 
trols for the role variables and/or mental" 
health has no effect on the sex differences 
in physical health. These results are what 
would be predicted by our hypothesis. 
Nevertheless, we would note that in all 
. comparisons after controls women do 
tend to be in slightly poorér physical 
health, which suggests that among these 
respondents there may be some small re- 
sidual determinant of sex differences in 
physical health which has not been cap- 
tured by our controls. 

Among formerly married respondents 


B 
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"ase with others, the sex differences in 


physical health are‘not statistically signifi- ` 
cant. Nevertheless;. before and after de- 
mographic controls. women do tend to be 
in poorer physical health than men and, as 
measured by Beta?, this sex difference is 
as strong as that found among married 
men and women. The prime reason that 
the relationship between married men and 
women is statistically significant, while 
among the formerly married it is not, is 
due to the much smaller number of cases 
of formerly married. As occurred.with the 
married, adding either role attributes or 
mental health to the demographic vari- 
ables as controls discernibly reduces the 
sex differences in physical health with 
demographic controls. When both the re- 
spondents' role characteristics and mental 
health are added to the demographic vari- ` 
ables or controls, the data show that sex, 
as a predictor of physical health, becomes 
a trivial variable (see the Betas), and that 
the relationship of sex to physical health is 


.no longer even monotonic. In short, these 


data also fit our hypothesis. 

Never married women living with 
others tend to be in poorer physical health 
thàn comparable men, and this relation- 
ship is statistically significant. However, 
after the demographic characteristics of 
the respondent are controlled for, this re- 
lationship is reduced to statistical in- 
significance. Nevertheless, the n is rela- 


tively small, women do still tend to be in 


poorer physical health and, as indicated 
by the Beta2, the strength of this relation- 
ship is not trivial. Controlling for the role 
characteristics of the respondent as well 
as the demographic variables discernibly 
reduces the-sex differences in physical . 
health and the relationship is, clearly no ` 


longer monotonic. Nevertheless; overall — 


these women do still terid to, be in poorer. 
physical health than their male counter- 
parts. Among these respondents the effect 
of mental health on sex differences in phys- 
ical health is slight. These data could be 
interpreted in a variety of ways, depend- 
ing upon one's inclinations. One interpre- 
tation is that after demographic controls 
there are no sex differences in physical 
health. Another is that after demographic 
controls there are some differences in 
physical health, and these are discernibly 
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reduced by controlling for the nurturant 
role attributes of the respondent. A third 
interpretation is that (ere are some sex 
differences in physical health, and to a 
substantial extent these-remain after con- 
trolling role attributes and mental health. 
The first interpretation is unrelated to our 
hypothesis and consistent with the view 
that after demographic controls there are 
few differences between the roles of never 
married men and women. The second in- 
terpretation provides some support for 
our hypothesis. The third interpretation 
runs generally counter to our hypothesis 
and suggests that there are determinants 
of sex differences in physical health that 
have not been captured by our controls. 
We feel each of these interpretations has 
some merit and that, instead of trying to 
evaluate them directly, the best strategy is 
to go to the additional information 
provided by the data on functional im- 
` pairment. 

Table 4 presents the data on sex dif- 
ferences in functional impairment, with the 
focus of analysis directly parallelling that 
found in Table 2 and previously discussed. 
First, let us look at sex differences in func- 
ticnal impairment among the married. The 
data show that married women are more 
likely to have functional impairment, that 
this relationship is statistically significant, 
and that it is unaffected by demographic 
controls. When either the respondents' 
nurturant role characteristics or mental 
health is added to the demographic con- 
trols, the sex differences in functional im- 
pairment are cut in half. When both role 

characteristics and mental health are 
added simultaneously as controls, the sex 
. differences in functional impairment vir- 


tually" disappear. Thus, these data con- 


‘form perfectly with our hypothesis. 
Among respondents who live alone 
there are no significant sex differences in 
functional impairment. Furthermore, the 
degree of functional impairment is unaf- 
fected by controlling for demographic 
variables, nurturant role demands and/or 
mental health. Thus the data are clearly 
generally consistent with our hypothesis. 
However, we would note that the data do 
not conform perfectly for, just as women 
who live alone tend to report their physi- 
cal health is slightly poorer than males 
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Table 4. Sex Differences in Functional Impairment: An Analysis of the Consequences of Controlling for the Effects of Demographic Variables, 
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who live alone report, they also report 
slightly, more functional impairment. 
Among the formerly married respon- 
dents who live with. others there are no 
statistically significant sex differences in 
functional impairment either with or with- 
out controls. Nevertheless, women in this 
` category report more functional impair- 
ment than men do, and this relationship 
remains after demographic controls. 
However, if in addition to the demo- 
graphic variables one also controls for 


either nurturant role characteristics or : 


mental health, the functional impairment 
of men surpasses that of women. Fur- 
thermore, if one controls for both nurtur- 
ant role characteristics and mental health, 
the proportion of men who are. func- 
tionally impaired surpasses that of women 
by 6.9%. In summary, these data are also 
. consistent with our hypothesis. : 

None of the relationships with never 
married respondents who live alone are 
statistically significant. However, it is 
again the case that women in this category 
report higher rates of functional impair- 
ment than men. Demographic.controls re- 
duce the extent to which women report 
higher rates of functional impairment, but 
after such controls the rate for women.is 
still slightly higher than that for men. Con- 
trolling for the effects of either nurturant 
role characteristics or mental health on 
the' reports of functional impairment 
shows they both have modest effects. And 
in fact, when both are controlled for 
simultaneously, the rate of functional im- 
pairment of men very slightly surpasses 
that of women. Thus, like the rest of the 
data on functional impairment, thesé data 
also support our SOUS: 


CONCLUSION 


From the literature on sex differences i in 
morbidity and mortality it is clear that the 
higher rates of morbidity among women as 
compared with men are due to higher rates 
of relatively mild forms of physical illness. 
We have hypothesized that the sex dif- 
ferences in such rates are largely due to 
the nurturant role demands confronting 
women, which prevent them from taking 
good care of themselves, and their rela- 
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tively poor mental health which, based on 
the literature, also. was assumed to be 
largely associated with thé women's role. 
Following from. this. analysis, it was 
postulated that men and women who live 
alone would be in relatively similar physi- 
cal health. We looked at two different in- 
dicators of physical illness, the respon- 
dents' overall evaluation of their physical 
health and the occurrence of a functional 
impairment in the past two weeks across 
the following categories of respondents: 
the married, persons living alone, the 
formerly married living with others, and 
the never married living with others. In 
our analysis we looked at the effects of 
nurturant role demands and mental health 
on sex differences on physical illness. In 
seven of the eight comparisons the results 
provided strong support for our hypoth- 
esis. In the remaining comparison, the re- 
spondents' evaluation of their general 
health among those who were never 
married and living with others, the re- 
sults are probably best viewed as 
equivocal, neither clearly supporting nor 
contradicting our hypothesis. We take the 
overall results as indicating that the sex 
differences in physical health largely re- 
flect real differences in physical health, 
and that this difference can be primarily ` 
attributed to women confronting more 
nurturant role demands and generally 
being in poorer mental health. 

A hypothesis that was not a focus of the 
present study is that sex differences in 
physical health can be partially attributed 
to sex differences on demographic vari- 
ables which are related to characteristics 
of their life experiences. As we have seen ^ 
with the measures of the respondents’ 


mean health, most of the sex differences I 


ong respondents who.live alone and, to 
a somewhat lesser extent, among never 
married respondents: living with others 
can be attributed to sex differences on the 
demographic variables. To a much lesser 
extent this is also true with regard to sex 
differences in functional impairment 
among never married respondents living 
with others. These differences appear to be 
largely due to socioeconomic differences, I 
particularly income. Women on their own 
simply do not fare as well, on the average, 
in the economic market. These results 
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demonstrate the importance of looking at 
the effects of demographic characteristics 
when investigating the determinants of 
sex differences in physical health. 

In the introductory section of the paper 
we discussed two alternative explanations 
of the higher rates of physical illness 
among women, namely, (1) that women 
are more’ willing to articulate and take ac- 
tion on mild forms of physical illness, and 
- (2) because of their lack of role demands, 
women can more readily adopt the sick 
. role. In our analysis we found no evidence 
for the latter hypothesis and, in fact, it 
appears that it is an excess of role de- 
mands that partially accounts for why 
women have higher rates of physical ill- 
ness. The evidence with regard to the first 
hypothesis is less clear. Among respon- 
dents living alone, women with and with- 
out controls appear to have slightly poorer 
physical health and slightly more func- 
tional impairment, and never married 
women who live alone also appear to be 
in slightly poorer physical health after con- 
trols. These results could be interpreted as 
indicating that some of the apparent 
higher rates of physical illness among 
women are partially due to their greater 
willingness to articulate and act upon their 
symptoms. While we find this is a plausi- 
ble interpretation of the data, we are in- 
clined to think it is not the correct in- 
terpretation. First, after controls, for- 
merly married men who live with others 
have higher rates of functional impairment 
than comparable women and, to a much 
lesser extent, the same pattern holds 
among never married respondents who 
live with others. These data thus run di- 
rectly counter to the alternative hypoth- 


esis. Second, this same explanation has. 


been posed as an explanation of why 
women appear to Have higher rates of 
mental illness, and it has been fairly con- 
vincingly demonstrated in the area of 
mental illness that this is not a tenable 
explanation (e.g., Clancy and Gove, 1974; 
Gove et al., 1976; Gove and Geerken, 
1977a; Gove, 1978). : 

. From all the research cn sex differences 
in physical health it is clear that the higher 
rates of women are found almost exclu- 
sively among the mild forms of physical 
illness. The data presented in this paper 
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suggest that the higher rates of women 
among mild forms of physical illness are 
largely real. Although, as noted above, 
there are certain limitations with the data 
in this study, overall we feel the evidence 
for this conclusion is quite compelling al- 
though replication is clearly desirable. 
This conclusion runs directly countér to . 
assertions made by Verbrugge (1976; 
1977) and Mechanic (1976), but these were 
assertions lacking any clear empirical 
support. It is our belief that these asser- 
tions are based on the recognition that (1) 
women do complain more than men about 
physical problems, and (2) the belief that 
this is due to it being normatively more 
appropriate for women to do so. Our 
analysis suggests that the basis for the 
complaints is largely real. Assuming that 
we are correct, this does not necessarily 
mean that the stigmatization for men and 
women for verbalizing physical com- 
plaints is equal. It is possible that the high 
rates of illness among women lead to high 
rates of complaining and this high rate of 
complaining in turn leads to the social ac- 
ceptance of the fact that it is more ‘‘nor- 
mal" for women to complain than men. 
According to this reasoning, the social ac- 
ceptance of women complaining is not a 
major cause of their complaining. Instead, 
the recognition that women complain 
about their physical problems more than 
men is an adaptation to the fact that 


women have more to complain about. 


The reader should be aware that al- 
though we find virtually no effects of 
interview behavior or sick role behavior 
there is nothing in our analysis that 
suggests such effects do not exist. There 
is, of course, considerable evidence that 
such effects do exist. What our analysis 
suggests is that these effects are unrelated 
to the sex of the respondent and thus in 
our analysis these effects show up as ran- 
dom noise. This pattern precisely parallels 
the pattern found with méntal health 
where there are strong respondent/ 
interviewer relationships to scores on 
mental health scales, but these relation- 
ships are unrelated to sex and thus they do 
not affect the comparison of men and 
women on measures of mental health 
(Clancy and Gove, 1974; Gove et al., 


1976; Gove and Geerken, 19772). 
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DECISION MAKING AND NON-DECISION MAKING IN CITIES: 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR COMMUNITY STRUCTURAL RESEARCH* 
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The literature relating community structural’ characteristics to policy outputs generally has 
failed to account for communities not considering an issue as a third type of outcome beyond 
rejection and adoption. It is argued that nonconsidering communities are likely to be very 
different from both nonadopters which have considered a policy and have subsequently decided 
to reject it and from those adopting a particular policy. These types should be separated in 
research on community structure and community outputs. The current research distinguishes 
between these three outcome types for fluoridation programs and relates these distinctions to 
the three important community structural characteristics of structural differentiation, 
community integration and the centralization of authority within municipal governments. The 
results of the analysis support the hypotheses, showing that both affinities and disaffinities . 
exist between the communities classified by the three-part outcome typology. Rejecters and 
adopters are shown to be similar in terms of levels of structural differentiation, and can be 
distinguished from the less differentiated, nonconsidering communities. Conversely, both 


nonconsiderers and adopters tend to be more highly integrated and exhibit a greater 


` centralization of puberty than rejecters. - 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of the relationships DEREN 
community structural characteristics and 
policy outcomes has tended to concen- 
trate on a relatively simple conceptualiza- 
tion of outcome states. Communities are 
usually classified as having adopted or not 
adopted a particular policy, with the at- 
tempt then being made to relate these ac- 
tions to important structural char- 
acteristics of communities that are hy- 
pothesized to affect the. probability of 
these outcomes. Common variations to 
this adopt vs. nonadopt dichotomy have 
included the use of variables measuring 
the extent of adoption (as in level of fund- 
ing or monies spent) or the speed‘of adop- 
tion (as with the amount of time passed 
from a given point of program availability to 
adoption). These variations, 
maintain the common two-part distinction 
between adopting and nonadopting com- 
munities. i 

We can question whether this Susie 
nominal formulation of outcome states or 
the more complex variations adequately 
represent the total set of outcomes that a 
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however, 


community may display on any given 
issue or policy. One potentially important 
omission has been the recognition of 
communities that have never publicly 
considered an issue or policy. Com- 
munities falling into this third category 


- clearly have taken a different action (or 


D 


nonaction) from those communities hav- 
ing considered an issue and subsequently 
having decided to reject or adopt it. By 
employing only the adopt vs. nonadopt 
distinction, current research efforts, in- 
variably have included this third type of 
community in the category of those reject- 
ing a policy, thus confusing two poten: 
tially different types.’ 

If a reasonable basis exists for assuming 
that the community structural char- 
acteristics associated’ with nonconsidera- 
tion vs. rejection of a policy are the same, 
then treating the two types as one will 
result only in a loss of theoretical spe- 
cificity, with no differences in empirical 
outcomes. It can be argued, however, that 
the structural characteristics likely to be 
associated with nonconsideration vs. re- 
jection, and indeed, between the three 
types of outcomes—nonconsideration, re- 
jection and adoption—are likely to be 
different and that the failure to distinguish 
between the three types has affected both 
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theoretical development and empirical re- 
sults. 

The research reported in this paper ad- 
dresses this problem by attempting to dis- 
tinguish between the three different out- 
comes states and to show the differential 
relationship of important community 
structural characteristics to each type. 
Brieily anticipating the arguments and re- 
sults, the research shows that on a number 
of important community. structural char- 
acteristics there exist significant 
similarities between communities never 
having considered a particular policy 
(fluoridation) and those having adopted it, 
and that these two types can be distin- 
guished from communities having rejected 
the policy. On other bases, both rejecters 
and adopters are similar and can be distin- 
guished from nonconsiderers. 


BACKGROUND 


Indications of differences between 
communities classified as never having 
considered a policy, having rejected or 
adopted it, are suggested in the literature 
dealing with the adoption of new programs 
and innovations by formal organizations. 
It has been argued by Wilson (1966) and 
others (Utterback, 1971; Rowe and Boise, 
1974; also see Moch and Morse, 1977) that 
various organizational characteristics may 
differentially affect the various phases of 
the innovation process, with this process 
conceptualized in at least three stages: 
generating new ideas, proposing new 
ideas and adopting these ideas. Orga- 
nizations in which there is an increased 
capacity to generate many new ideas and 
programs and to propose them for official 
consideration, also may be less likely to 
adopt many of these same proposals. This 
occurs, according to Wilson, because the 
organizational characteristics affecting a 
higher level of idea generation and pro- 
posal (complexity of the task and incen- 
tive systems) may adversely affect the 
ability of organization executives to exer- 
cise the degree of influence necessary for 
adopting and implementing these pro- 
posals. Complex task structures, involv- 
ing highly specialized, differentiated and 
nonroutine tasks, and frequently involving 
a decentralized task and administrative 
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structure, contribute to the differentiation 
of value and reward systems within the 
organization. In so doing, they reduce the 
relative value of incentives available for 
distribution by executives. Hence, a di- 
minution of control over members’ activi- 
ties and task performance and a greater 
difficulty in instituting new procedures 
and innovations at the organizational level 
may result. Conversely, executives in 
organizations with less complex task and 
incentive systems may be in a better posi- 
tion to understand, adopt and implement 
new programs, but the probability that.a 
diversity of new ideas will be generated 
and proposed is diminished somewhat due 
to the effects of a relative homogeneity of 
tasks, organizational expertise and expe- 
rience, and incentive systems. 

Wilson's argument for stages in the in- 
novation process and different orga- 
nizational characteristics affecting levels 
of activity at each stage parallels our 
argument for considering a greater range 
of community postures and different 
community characteristics affecting these 
postures. Communities classified as non- 
considerers may suffer from the failure of 
new issues and demands being generated 
and proposed within the community. 
While at the organizational level this may 
be attributed to less complex task systems 
and a less diverse set of values, with fewer 
alternative reward systems, the analogous 
structural characteristics at the commu- 
nity level, and variously argued within the 
literature as affecting outputs, are struc- 
tural differentiation and community social 
integration. 

Similarly, communities classified as 
having considered but not adopting a pol- 
icy may suffer not from a paucity of new 
ideas being generated and proposed, but 
from a lower ability to agree on, adopt and 
implement these proposals. These latter 
inabilities may be related to the political 
structure of communities, and in particu- 
lar, the extent to which decision-making 
authority is centralized within that struc- 
ture, as well as to the social integration of 
the community. Last, communities adopt- 
ing new proposals may fare well on all. 
accounts. They may have both the 
capacities for generating new ideas and 


the abilities to adopt these ideas when 
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they are perceived as appropriate re- 
sponses to community problems. In what 
follows these potential differences be- 
tween communities are explored and de- 
veloped into a set of specific hypotheses 
for testing. 


Community Structure and Outputs 


1. Structural differentiation. The im- 
portance of structural differentiation in af- 
fecting policy outputs has been noted by 
Clark (1968a; 1968b; 1973b), Aiken and 
Alford (1970a; 1970b), Zisk (1972), 
Hawkins et al. (1975) and others. The es- 
sence of this argument is that as com- 
munities grow and develop a more exten- 
sive division of labor in a number of sec- 
tors, comprising a greater number of more 
complex tasks and specialized orga- 
nizations and personnel, there emerges 
new interests, problems and perceptions 
of issues that are raised for resolution 
through the political system and a greater 
degree of expertise for handling novel 
problems and generating solutions. Thus, 
in one sense, there exists an expanded and 
more heterogeneous demand structure in 
more highly differentiated communities. 
Moreover, in these communities, the spe- 
cialized groups and organizations that de- 
velop in different issue/problem areas be- 
come professionalized, maintain exten- 
sive communication networks with extra 
community organizations and profession- 
als, and are better able to perceive and 
analyze community problems and suggest 
potential solutions to them. Hence, the 
higher level of outputs observed in these 
communities may be due, ceteris paribus, 
to both the diversity and quality of ideas 
and proposals that are generated. 

This suggests that communities never 
having considered a particular issue or 
policy may be distinguished from both 
adopters and nonadopters by the extent to 
which the community has developed a 
number of differentiated, specialized 
organizations and institutions in a diver- 
sity of community sectors. 

2. Community social integration. The 
second condition of community social 
integration and its relationship to outputs 
has been considered by Coleman (1957), 
Pinard (1963), and others (Danielson, 


1976). Social integration is treated in 
terms of individual attachment to the 
community, involving a consensus of 
values and norms and an extensive and 
interlocking communications network be- 
tween community members, organiza- 
tions and leaders, Coleman's argument re- 
lates levels of integration to the potential 
for controlling the development of com- 
munity conflict and the debilitating conse- 
quences of these conflicts for community 
decision making and issue resolution (also 
see Minar, 1966). Thus, where integration 
is high, the ability of the community to 
respond to problems and resolve issues is 
enhanced. ; 

Presumably, the opposite is also likely; 
i.e., that when perceived needs do not ` 
exist and the community is in agreement 
that a particular condition does not consti- 
tute a problem or one that is the responsi- 
bility of government to handle, then the 
more highly integrated community can 
facilitate nonaction. .This is essentially 
Pinard's hypothesis: that more highly 
integrated communities are more likely to 
support their leader's policies, are more 
likely to take stronger stands for or against 
a policy, and are more likely to approve or 
disapprove of policies with greater 
unanimity than less well-integrated com- 
munities. 

Following this reasoning, we can argue 
that higher levels of integration, in addi- 
tion to directly affecting the likelihood of 
the adoption of particular policies, are 
also likely to affect directly their noncon- ' 
sideration. More highly integrated com- 
munities are more likely to agree on a 
particular position, and where a latent or 
manifest consensus in favor of a particular 
policy exists, that policy is more likely to 
be brought up on the public agenda and 
approved. Conversely, this same consen- 
sus, either on the irrelevance of a par- 
ticular issue or the inappropriateness of a 
given policy, will serve to keep it from 
emerging for public consideration and de- 
bate. As such, integration may work in 
both ways—to enhance the probabilities 
of adoption or the likelihood of an issue 
not being considered. Thus, communities 
classified as nonconsiderers or adopters 
may be similar and may be distinguished 
from less well-integrated communities 
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where consideration and rejection of a pol- 
icy may be more likely. 

‘3. Centralization of authority. The rela- 
tionship. between political structure and 
outputs has been discussed extensively 
within the literature. Much of this discus- 
sion has focused on the potential ‘‘good 
government” bias of reformed systems 
and a hypothesized higher level of outputs 
of progressive, innovative policies in 
these systems. However, little support 
exists for this argument. Alternatively, it 


has been argued that the different political. 


systems—reformed and unreformed— 
may differ in outputs because of the dif- 
ferences in the ways in which the two 
types distribute authority. Indeed, the 
very rationale for the reformed system is 
given as a means of decentralizing the au- 
thority and influence inherent in the parti- 
san, mayor-council system. Thus, re- 
formed structures, while potentially cen- 
tralizing some administrative authority in 
the city manager, also may limit the influ- 
ence of a strong executive, and the formal 


governmental structure in general, 


through the mechanisms of nonpartisan 
elections, and citizen’ input through the 
use of referenda, recall, initiative and a 
greater use of citizen *'watchdog" com- 
mittees (Banfield and Wilson, 1963). 

Evidence bearing on the relationship 
between the differences in centralized au- 
thority structures and community outputs 
comes from Rosenthal and Crain (1968), 
Crain et al. (1969), Crain (1968), Kirby et 
al. (1973) (also see Greenstone and Peter- 
son, 1968; Banfield and Wilson, 1963; 
` Mech and Morse, 1977). Rosenthal and 
Crain's argument is directly to our point, 
with differences in fluoridation outcomes 
explained by the degree of executive cen- 
tralization and participativeness of the 
system. Partisan, mayor-council svstems, 
it is argued, represent both strong execu- 
tive centralization and low levels of par- 
ticipation through the use of referenda, 
and are associated with the highest rate of 
fluoridation adoptions. 

Itis not clear, however, that centralized 
authority is a necessary condition for the 
adoption of all types of policies and, sec- 
ondly, that centralized authority need be 


exercised only for the purposes of adop-. 


tion. Wilson’s argument specifically re- 
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lates to innovations affecting the entire 
organization; innovations that bear only 
on subunits may fare better in a decentral- 
ized system (also see Moch and Morse, . 
1977). This argument is supported by the 
types of programs (fluoridation and school 
desegregation) found to be related to cen- 
tralized authority structures. These pro- 
grams relate to the entire community 
rather than to particular community ` 
groups and represent those types of pro- 
grams characterized by Froman (1967) as 
areal (as opposed to segmental, which are 
directed to particular groups) and Clark 
(1973a) as public goods (vs. separable). 
The hypothesis also parallels the argu- 
ment given by Smith (1976) and Clark 
(1973a) concerning the variable relation- 
ship between outputs and community 
power when considering program type 
(also see Kaluzny, 1974; Zisk, 1972; Lin- 
coln, 1976; Turk, 1970). 
- Secondly, it is reasonable to argue that 
centralized authority also may work -to 
keep particular issues from surfacing 
within a community. Where fewer actors 
are in control of the official agenda, issues 
deemed to be untimely, inappropriate or 
irrelevant by whatever criteria may be 
more effectively kept from public discus- 
sion than in less centralized systems. This 
suppression of issues is much more dif- 
ficult in. a system of decentralized au- 
thority and greater opportunities for pub- 
lic participation since numerous access 
points to government will exist and their 
use will be encouraged (Rosenthal and 
Crain, 1968). In terms of the problem at 
hand, this reasoning suggests that at least 
for areal (or public goods) programs, both 
nonconsiderers and adopters may be dis- 
tinguished from nonadopters by the de- 
gree to which the structure of government 
involves a centralization of authority.! 
In summary, the main points of.our 


! The relationship between the suppression of is- 
sues and community power is discussed by Bachrach 
and Baratz (1963) and Crenson (1971). Since we do 
not have the data necessary to test this relationship, 
the argument is not included in the text. However, 
given the theoretical literature on this subject a paral- 
lel hypothesis concerning the relative concentration 
of community power in nonconsiderers and adopters 
appears to be a reasonable one and warrants testing 
at a later date. 
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argument can be restated in terms of the 
following three hypotheses: 

1. The greater the level of structural 
differentiation of communities, the greater 
the likelihood that they will have consid- 


ered a particular policy and have taken | 


some action on it, either to reject or adopt. 


Conversely, the lower the level of struc- , 


tural differentiation, the greater the prob- 
ability that communities will have never 
considered a policy. 

2. The greater the level of social inte- 
gration of communities, the greater the 
likelihood that they will have never con- 
sidered a particular policy or will have 
considered and adopted it. Conversely, 
the lower the level of integration, the 
greater the probability of having consid- 
ered the policy and rejected it. 

3. The greater the centralization of au- 
thority in a community political structure, 
the greater the likelihood that they will 
have never considered a particular (areal) 
policy or will have considered and 


adopted it. Conversely, the lower the cen. 


tralization of authority, the -greater the 
probability that the policy will have been 
considered and rejected. 


The following analysis ente santa a test. 
` differentiated and specialized sets of local 


of these three hypotheses. 


METHODOLOGY 


Because of its clearly areal nature, the 
relative ease with which consideration vs. 
nonconsideration could be determined 
and the local importance of the issue, 
water fluoridation was chosen as the par- 
ticular program by which to test the hy- 
potheses. Much of the data on the three 
independent concepts of differentiation, 
integration and the structure of local gov- 


ernments were available from a previous ` 


study on 50 communities in New York 
State. These communities represent the 
total set of cities of over 10,000 population 
in 1960 that are located outside of the New 
York metropolitan area. Data on public 
activities regarding fluoridation were col- 
lected from a number of sources: public 
documents: identifying communities that 
had adopted fluoridation (New York State 
Department of Health,. 1971), data col- 
lected by Simmel (1961) from local news- 
paper reports on whether the fluoridation 
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issue was ever publicly discussed within a 
community, and new data collected by 
questionnaires sent to the mayor and 
editor of the local newspaper of each 
community included in the study. This 
questionnaire asked- each informant 
whether the community had responsibility 
for its water supply, whether it had ever 
publicly considered the fluoridation issue, 


‘when, and if so, whether any official ac- 


tion was taken on it. From these four data 
sources relatively complete and unam- 
biguous data were pieced together for 47 : 
of the 50 communities up through 1965. 


. The: analysis is thus based on these 47 


communities, distinguished on the basis of 
never having publicly considered the pol- 
icy (type D, having considered and re- 
jected it (type ID, and having adopted it 
(type III) up through 1965. The number of 
communities of each type is 7, 15, and 25 
respectively.? 

A number of independent variables 
were selected to measure the three as- 
pects of community structure, as follows:? 

1. Structural differentiation, defined as 
the degree of complexity of community 
organization and indicated by the extent 
to which a community had developed 


institutions, organizations and functions, 
was measured as follows: 

(a) Guttman scale of commercial serv- 
ices. The type and range of business and 
commercial services within a community 
may be measured on a presence/absence 
basis in order to indicate both the exten- 
siveness of development of specialties in 
this sector as well as an indicator of the’ 
general differentiation and complexity of 
the community.. Accordingly, a scale of 
commercial services was created from 
data on the existence of 25 selected types 
of business and commercial services orig- 
inally suggested by Lee (1969) and re- 
ported in the Dun and Bradstreet Refer- ` 
ence Book (1960). These services range 
from a fairly ‘‘low-order’’ (such as gas- 


2 Two communities that had adopted and sub- 
sequently terminated the program prior to 1965 are 
included in type III. 

3 Data sources for the independent variables, un- 
less noted otherwise, include the 1960 Census of 
Population and the Municipal Yearbook (Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1960-1962). 
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stations and drug stores) to ''higher- 
order” services (new syndicates, TV 
broadcasting, specialized business loans) 
that are likely to be available only in 
larger, more differentiated communities. 
Only 12 of the original 25 items were 
needed to construct the scale, yielding a 
coefficient of reproducibility of .93 
(Guttman, 1947) and a coefficient of 
scalability of .65 (Menzel, 1953). The re- 
sulting scale appears to be intuitively rea- 
sonable, with higher scale steps represent- 
ing the more specialized services found in 
larger communities (the zero-order corre- 
lation between scale score and community 
population size = .50). 

(b) Closure. The Guttman scale ac- 
counts only for the presence or absence of 
each specialty within a community, with 
no account taken of the sufficiency of the 
level of services that are provided for the 
population. The concept of closure is in- 
tended to account more fully for the level 
of service by measuring the degree to 
which these service levels are adequate 
for the local population. The concept and 
the particular form of measurement have 
been developed by Feldt (1965) and are 
based on the use of location quotients for 
a selected group of ten local service indus- 
tries such as food, education, medical 
services, etc. The index varies about 1.0, 
with an index below this level reflecting a 
deficiency in these services within the 
city’s borders. The use of this measurement 
is based upon the reasoning that more 
highly differentiated communities are 
more likely to provide a range of basic 

‘goods and services necessary for local 
consumption. Less developed com- 
munities, on the other hand, are likely to 
be more dependent upon outside sources 
for the provision of local needs. 

(c) Municipal employees. Turk (1971) 
has used the size and functions of munici- 
pal bureaucracies as a measure of the in- 
tegrative and control potentials of the 
municipal organization over the commu- 
nity units. Following Liebert's (1974) 
argument, we reason that larger municipal 
bureaucracies are likely to incorporate a 
wider range of specialized roles and func- 
tions, and therefore are a measure of com- 
munity differentiation. Municipal employ- 
ees are measured per 1,000 population. 
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(d) City planning employees. An even 
more direct measure of differentiation of 
the municipal bureaucracy and the spe- 
cialized expertise within it may be the size 
of particular municipal agencies such as 
those charged with specialized community 
development activities. These agencies 
are likely to be less routine and more pro- 
fessional than a number of other book- 
keeping or administrative units, and thus 
more adequately reflect the concept of 
differentiated, specialized activities and 
expertise. The number of employees in 
separate and specialized municipal plan- 
ning agencies (per 10,000 population) was 
chosen to reflect the extent to which: 
community development expertise has 
been incorporated within the community 
system.^ 

(e) Occupational structure. Since par- 
ticular types of occupations are more 
likely to be involved in more specialized, 
complex and nonroutine functions than 
others, the relative distribution of com- 
munity occupational roles may be used to 
reflect community differentiation. This 
variable is measured as the percentage of 
the population classified as managers, 
proprietors or officials and professional, 
technical and kindred workers. 

Three additional variables are included 
which more directly measure the social 
heterogeneity of the population than 
structural differentiation of the commu- 
nity system. These are a gini index of in- 
come dissimilarity, the percentage foreign 
born and the percentage nonwhite. While 
they do not necessarily capture the degree 
of specialized knowledge and expertness 
that form part of our rationale regarding 
the effects of structural differentiation on 
proposal generation, these variables do re- 
late to that part of our argument con- 
cerned with the diversity of demands that 
result from a more heterogeneous system. 

2. Community social integration, taken 
to mean the extent to which members are 
attached to a social system through sub- 
scription to a common set of norms and 


* Following Liebert's (1974) critique, the use of 
this variablé is dependent on all communities in the 
study having some formal responsibility in a func- 
tional area requiring this expertise. In the present . 
study this requirement is satisfied. 
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values and participation in a common set 
of institutions, is measured as follows: 

(a) Index of voting consensus. This 
measure is meant to tap the extent to 
which members of the community agree 
on particular issues, as a reflection of a 
consensus on values represented by these 
issues. It is constructed on the basis of the 
voting outcomes of thirteen issues 
presented to the voters between 1958 and 
1960. These included proposed changes in 
state law, state constitutional. amend- 
ments, gubernatorial elections and politi- 
cal party registration. For each issue, the 
higher of the two outcome percentages 
(yes, no; Democrat, Republican) was 
selected as a measure of consensus on that 
particular issue and the mean percentage 
across the thirteen issues was computed 
as the measure of general community con- 
sensus. While imperfect, in that the mea- 
sure does not account for voter turnout 
and the relative importance of the particu- 
lar issues to the community and its mem- 
bers, the measure does appear to be a 
reasonable alternative to original study 
and data collection on values and consen- 
sus within each community and has much 
greater depth than measures based solely 
on one issue, such as presidential voting 
(cf. Aiken and Alford, 1970a). Voting data 
were collected from local election boards. 

(b) Moral integration. Angell's (1951) 
index of moral integration represents one 
of the few attempts to directly measure 
integration in terms of “the degree to 
which the life of the group proceeds in 

` terms of shared ends and values” (1974: 
609). It is computed as a weighted index of 
crime (from the Uniform Crime Reports) 
and United Fund contributions (from state 
and local U.F. organizations) as given in 
the original (Angell, 1951) formulation, 
thus representing a further test of the util- 
ity of this index beyond Angell's (1974) 
replication. , 

(c) Migration. The rationale for includ- 
ing a migration variable follows from 
Pinard’s (1963) argument that com- 
munities undergoing large population 
change through migration are likely to be 
less well-integrated, migration having the 
effect of disrupting existing social net- 
works (also see Aiken and Alford, 1970a). 
Given the availability of census data, only 
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in-migration is measured, taken as the 
percentage of the 1960 residents living in a 
different county in 1955. 

(d) Unemployment. Pinard also argues 
that high rates of unemployment are likely 
to impact negatively on community inte- 
gration since the unemployed tend to iso- 
late themselves and unemployment pro- 
duces a widespread atmosphere of politi- 
cal apathy and detachment. Unemploy- 
ment rates are measured for the civilian 
labor force, 1960. ` 

(e) Voluntary organizations. Following 
Coleman’s argument on the integrative ef- 
fects of community voluntary orga- 
nizations, a Guttman scale of voluntary 
organizations was created which reflects 
the extent of organizational density within 
the community. The scale consists of nine 
steps selected from an original list of 25 
organizations, with a coefficient of repro- 
ducibility = .95 (Guttman, 1947) and a 
coefficient of scalability = .70 (Menzel, 
1953). Examples of organizations included 
in the scale, in ascending order, are the 
American Legion, League of Women 
Voters, American Civil Liberties Union 
and Congress of Racial Equality (also see 
Harp and Gagen, 1971). Data were col- 
lected from the Chamber of Commerce 
in each community. 

3. Government structure, and the ex- 
tent to which authority is concentrated 
within this structure, is measured by five 
variables, as follows:? 

(a) Type of elections. This is measured 
as partisan or nonpartisan. Partisan elec- 
tions, while potentially allowing for more 
access to local government through the 
party organization, are taken as reflecting 


5 Type of government, whether mayor council or 
manager council, was not included as a variable 
since there does not appear to be any clear basis for 
arguing which type involves a greater centralization 
of authority. While substantial authority for adminis- 
trative matters may be vested in the manager, policy- 
making authority on important issues is generally 
lacking. Similarly, as Rosenthal and Crain's (1968) 
data indicate, manager cities are more likely to hold 
referenda and this tendency may be interpreted as an 
indicator of less centralized authority. Regarding 
mayoral cities, the distinction between partisan and 
nonpartisan elections appears to be important, with 
nonpartisan mayors being relatively weak. Thus, 
mayor form by itself may not involve more or less 
centralized authority than manager forms; the criti- 
cal distinction may turn on type of elections. 
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a relative concentration of authority. This 
follows the arguments of Rosenthal and 
Crain (1968; Crain et al., 1969) concerning 
the insulating qualities of the party on the 
mayor and the tendency they find for non- 
partisan systems to decentralize authority 
and increase citizen participation through 
the use of referenda. Support for this in- 
terpretation.also comes from Greenstone 
and Peterson (1968). 

(b) Term of mayor. Also following the 
reasoning of Rosenthal and Crain (1968), 
mayors with four-year terms are likely to 
exercise more authority than those with 
two-year terms.  . 

(c) At-large councilmen. While all re- 
formed structures generally have been re- 
garded as decentralizing authority, it can 
be argued that each of the reformed char- 
acteristics may not have the same effects 
on distributing authority. Specifically, a 
greater percentage of councilmen elected 
at-large may represent a greater concen- 
tration of authority in government. Where 
councilmen are elected at-large there 
exists lower direct representation and ac- 
cess to government of particular interest 
groups and areas of the community (tradi- 
tionally lower income groups and minority 
areas), and the formulation of a relatively 
small, elite group who are more indepen- 
dent of any particular set of interests for 
their election than are ward councilmen. 

. Taking at-large councilmen to reflect a 
concentration of authority, this variable is 
measured as the percentage of all coun- 
cilmen elected at-large. 

(d) Other elected officials. Other city 
officials, such as the auditor, clerk, attor- 
ney or superintendant of public works, 
may be directly elected or appointed to 
office. We reason that authority is likely 

. to be more centralized where these other 

officials are appointed. 

(e) Composite score. Since cities vary 
in.the extent to which they incorporate the 
above four mechanisms of centralization, 
it is reasonable to argue that those incor- 
porating a greater number of them are 
likely to be characterized by a greater cen- 
tralization of authority than those with 
fewer such mechanisms. Thus, cities with 
partisan elections, long terms for mayors, 
a high percentage of at-large councilmen 
and appointed other municipal officials lie 
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at one end of a continuum of centraliza- 
tion, with the weak end defined by cities 
with the opposite set of characteristics. 
Accordingly, a composite score was 
created by the simple addition of the 
number of centralizing mechanisms 
present in a city, empirically ranging from 
1-4. 

Bach of the independent variables is 
measured for 1960. In contrast, 6895 of 
those communities adopting fluoridation 
did so between the years of 1955-65, mak- 
ing it reasonable to measure the indepen- 
dent variables at the midpoint of the de- 
cade in which most fluoridation actions 
were taken. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


The analysis was conducted in two 
parts. In the first, a series of mean com- 
parisons and t-test (frequencies and chi- 
square in the case of nominal variables) 
were made for each independent variable 
taken separately and then with the intro- 
duction of controls for each other variable 
included in the analysis. Because this pro- 
cedure does not allow for the comparison 
of all variables taken together, and the 
study of the relative importance of each, a 
series of discriminant analyses were 
undertaken in part two. The latter analysis 
generally confirms the first and provides 
the additional information on how well 
each variable, in conjunction with all 
others, differentiates between the three 
outcome types. 

The results of the first part of the 
analysis are shown in Tables 1—3. While it 
would have been ideal to undertake a 
three-way comparison of the means or 
frequencies, the relatively small number ` 
of communities used in the analysis and 
their further subdivision by the control 
variables argued for certain aggregations. 
Accordingly, since the hypotheses recog- 
nize certain affinities among the different 
outcome types—integration and cen- 
tralization of authority should be greater 
in types J and III compared with II; differ- 
entiation should be greater in types II and 
IN compared with I—communities in out- 
come types I and IHI were combined when 
considering the integration and authority 
variables, and those of types II and III 
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"Table 1. Means of Differentiation Variables by 
Type of Community 
Type I Type II, III 
. Variable (7) (40) p* 


Commercial services 8.0 
Closure .69 .79 02 








Municipal employees 13.4 12.1 .29 
City planning employees .01 15  .003 
Occupation 7.0 7.9 .05 
Income dissimilarity 3.9 7.8 .03 
Foreign born 7.2 82 ..09 
Nonwhite 2.7 3.3 .35 


* One-tailed probability. 


were combined when considering the 
differentiation variables. Control vari- 
ables are divided at the median unless 
otherwise noted.$ 

The results of this first part of the 
analysis provide reasonably strong sup- 
port for the hypotheses. Reviewing the 
differentiation variables, Table 1 shows 
that without controls mean levels of the 
commercial services, closure, city plan- 
ning employees, occupational structure 
and income dissimilarity variables are 
higher for the type II and III communities 
and that these differences are significant 
at p « .05. Type II and III communities 
also have more heterogeneity in terms of 
percentage nonwhite and foreign born and 
only in the case of the municipal employ- 
ees variable is the direction of the rela- 
tionship as hypothesized not maintained. 
When controls for all other differentiation, 
integration and government structure 
variables are instituted? many of these re- 
lationships are attenuated, but a relatively 
large percentage continue to exist in the 
hypothesized direction (10096 of the rela- 
tionships involving commercial services, 
closure, city planning employees, occupa- 
tional structure and income dissimilarity 
are maintained in the hypothesized direc- 


$ Since the literature shows that the use of ref- 
erenda bears a relationship to the probability of 
adopting fluoridation, it would have been valuable to 
have added an additional control for method of deci- 
sion making. Unfortunately, too few of the com- 
munities included in the study had used referenda. 
Of the three employing this method, two had adopted 
and one had rejected the program. 

7 Because of the large volume of statistics pro- 
duced when instituting all controls and the resulting 
size of the tables needed to reproduce these results, 
they are not reported here. Copies of these tables are 
available from the author upon request. 
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Table 2. Means of Integration Variables by Type of 











Community 
Type I, II Type II 
Variable (32) 5  p* 
Voting 61.5 56.5 .04 
Moral integration 6.4 6.9 3 
Migration 10.3 12.8 .06 
Unemployment 8.8 9.7 .42 
Voluntary organization 4.9 4.7 .33 





* One-tailed probability. 


tion of which 5895 are significant at p < 
.05 and 80% at p < .10). 

Results are less strong for the integra- 
tion variables (Table 2). Without controls 
mean levels of the voting, unemployment 
and voluntary organization variables are 
higher for types I and HH than II, and 
migration is higher for type II, as hypoth- 
esized. The differences are significant at p 
x .05 only for the voting variable; mean 
differences are just above this level of 


` significance for the migration variable.’ 


Considering only these two variables, 
when controls are applied the mean dif- 
ferences are maintained in the hypoth- 
esized direction in 91% of the relation- 
ships. Of these, 20% are significant at p < 
.05 and 47% significant at p =< .10. 

Of the government structure variables 
(Table 3), both the percentage of council- 
men elected at-large and the composite 
score of centralization are shown to be as 
hypothesized and significant at p « .05. 
With controls, all of the mean differences 
for the councilmen variable are in the hy- 
pothesized direction, 50% of which are 
significant at p < .05 and 69% at p-<..10. 
The strength of the composite score dis- 
tinguishing among outcome types is par- 
ticularly revealing: apparently, most of 
the individual mechanisms considered 
separately are insufficient in themselves 
to influence outcomes. However, an in- 
teraction effect appears to occur so that 
when taken in conjunction with one an- 
other, significant results are obtained. 
Thus, the results tend to confirm the find- 
ings of Rosenthal and Crain (1968) regard- 


8 The failure of the moral integration index to dis- 
tinguish between types may be more of a reflection 
of the validity of this index than of the hypothesis. ` 
Potential reasons for the failure of this index are 
given by Angell (1974). 
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Table 3. Mean of Percent Councilmen Elected At- 
Large and Frequencies of Other Govern- 
ment Structure Variables by Type of 














Community 
Type 1, III Type II 
Variable (32) (15) Q p* 
Councilmen at-large 45.1 15.7 —  .009 
Mayor's term 
2 yrs 19 Il —.60 .23 
4 yrs 13 4 
Type elections 
pertisan 28 12 27 A1 
nonpartisan 4 3 
Other elected 
none 17 6 .26 20 
one or more 15 9 
Composite score 
1 5 8 — .006 
2 11 5 
23 16 2 





* One-tailed probability. 


ing the relationship between government 
structure and fluoridation at a more gen- 
eral, rather than detailed, level. 

The second test of these relationships, 
involving the introduction of all variables 
into the analysis (the composite score of 
government structure was substituted for 
all other government structure variables) 
was undertaken through the use of a 
step-wise discriminant analysis and is re- 
ported in Table 4.? Variables not making a 
significant (p — .05) contribution to the 
discriminant equation were successively 
eliminated so as to produce a discriminant 

equation whose chi-square probability 
was p < .05. Discriminant coefficients are 
reported in standardized form and may be 
interpreted as analogous to standardized 
regression coefficients, with the sign of 
the coefficient, in conjunction with the 
sign of the group centroid (representing 
the position of the type in two- 
dimensional space) indicating the direc- 
tion of the effect. Hence, large positive 
(negative) coefficients increase the prob- 
ability of a case being a member of a group 
with a positive (negative) centroid. 

Considering the three outcome types 
separately, three discriminant analyses 


? [n no instance were the variables correlated with 
each other at greater than r = +.42, with most con- 
siderably below this, thereby avoiding severe prob- 
Jems of multicollinearity in the discriminant 
analyses. 








Table 4. Discriminant Analyses 


Variables 


income 





a 


Wilds 
lambda 


Canonical 


correlation 


Group 
centroids. 
I=1.32 


c.p 
emp. diss. occ. voting mig. score 
+.55 —1.03 


closure 


comm. 
services 


Comparisons - 





.53 


.69 


4.14 


I vs. II 


1. 


—.04 +1.03 


+.72 


— 42 


2. II vs. Il 


.05 


Ke 


52 


~.39 +.04 


+.19 


—.81 


.03 


56 


66 


~.05 


3. I vs. HI 


+.07 


— .93 


—.30 


4. I vs. IT, HI 


.02 


.56 


-.27 4.82 


+.69 


—.36 


—.18 


—.24 


. 5. H vs. L IH 


.05 


74 


Al 
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were produced involving each possible 
pair of types. Our hypotheses suggest that 
the comparison between types I and II 
should be the strongest of the compari- 
sons with distinctions occurring on the 
basis of each of the three structural con- 
cepts. Equation 1 of Table 4 shows that 
the primary bases for distinction between 
types I and II are, in descending order of 
importance, migration, closure, income 
dissimilarity, voting, and the score of cen- 
tralized authority. Given the negative cen- 
troid of type II, we can see that, as hy- 
- pothesized, the probability of a particular 
` community being a member of this type is 
increased by higher levels of closure and 
income dissimilarity (i.e., higher differ- 
` entiation), higher levels of migration and 
lower voting. consensus (i.e., lower inte- 
gration) and a lower level of centralization 
of authority. Conversely, the probabilities 
of membership in type I are increased by 
lower levels on the differentiation vari- 
ables, higher levels of voting consensus 
and lower migration, and a greater cen- 
tralization of authority. 

Our hypotheses suggest that the dif- 
ferences between types II and III should 
occur mainly on the basis of the integra- 
tion and authority variables. Equation 2 
shows that the centralized authority and 
voting variables are the most important in 
distinguishing between the two types, 


with further distinctions occurring on the : 


basis of commercial services, income dis- 
similarity and migration. The probability 
of membership in type III vs. II is in- 
creased by a greater centralization of au- 
thority, higher voting consensus and 
lower migration (integration), and lower 
` levels of commercial services and income 
dissimilarity (differentiation). While our 
hypotheses do not suggest that differentia- 
tion should be lower in type III than in 
type II cities, there is no reason to suggest 
that they should not be slightly dissimilar 
in this regard. In any event, the effect of 
the differentiation variables is not sub- 
stantial; lambda is reduced to .77 by the 
authority and voting variables alone and 
further reduced by only .04 with the inclu- 
sion of the differentiation variables. 
Clearly, however, given the size of 
lambda and the canonical correlation, the 
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types may be distinguished further on the 
basis of variables not included in this 
analysis. . 

Of the third comparison involving types 
I and III, our hypotheses suggest that the 
primary basis for distinction should be on 
the differentiation, variables. Equation 3 
shows that closure and income dissimilar- 
ity are the most important, followed by 
migration, city planning employees, vot- 
ing, commercial services and centraliza- 
tion of authority. The probability of a 
community's membership in type I vs. III 
is increased by lower levels of differentia- 
tion, and higher levels of integration and 
centralization of authority. The inclusion 
of the migration and authority variables in 
this equation indicates that types I and III 
cities, while markedly different from type 
II, still are not equal in these regards. Of 
the three types of cities, those never hav- 
ing considered the fluoridation issue are 
likely to be characterized by the lowest 
levels of differentiation, the highest levels 
of integration and the most centralized au- 
thority. The correspondence of these 
three characteristics in type I cities is con- 
sistent with our notions of urban devel- 
opment and sociostructural change (War- 
ren, 1963). 

If a number of the outcome types are 
combined, as in the first part of the 


- analysis, then two further (and partially 


redundant) comparisons can be made. 
Equation 4, when viewed in conjunction 
with equation 2 may be seen as a two- 
stage analysis in which we first consider . 
the differences between considerers and 
nonconsiderers (equation 4) and then, of 
the considering group, view the dif- | 
ferences between rejecters and adopters. 
Thus, as equation 4 shows, communities 
having considered the fluoridation issue 
are likely to be higher in differentiation 
(commercial services, closure, income 
dissimilarity and occupation), lower in 
integration (lower voting consensus and 
greater migration) and involve less cen- 
tralization of authority. Between consider- 
ing communities however, rejecters are 
likely to be higher in differentiation and 
lower in integration and centralization of 
authority. Equation 5 shows the analysis 
when types I and IH are combined vs. II. 
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Here the primary distinctions on the basis 
_of the integration and authority variables 
are maintained. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


The above analysis provides fairly 
strong support for the three hypotheses. 
While the ‘analysis was performed on a 
small sample of communities and there- 
fore may be regarded as only preliminary 
and promising, the strength of the results 
and, importantly, the logic of the argu- 
ment for expanding the consideration of 
outcome types, suggests a substantial de- 
gree of conclusiveness and strength to the 
implications. 

We do not conclude, however, that the 
three particular structural concepts or the 
variables measuring them fully explain 
community policy outputs. While impor- 
tant, a good deal of discriminating ability 
remains for other variables in each of the 
discriminant analyses. This argues for bet- 
ter measures of the concepts (particularly 
community social integration), the inclu- 
sion of more variables reflecting these 
concepts, and the incorporation of still 
other community structural char- 
acteristics in the analysis. 

Furthermore, it should be reiterated 
that the hypotheses and the analysis relate 
to only one type of program, conceived of 
here in areal/public goods terms (i.e., 
those affecting the entire community). 
Whether or not these results will hold 
when other areal/public goods programs 
are used remains to be seen. Similarly, the 
areal-segmental and public-separable 
goods distinctions do not exhaust the 
bases upon which issues and policies can 
be typed (see, e.g., Salisbury, 1968; Fro- 
man, 1968; Lowi, 1964). The clear exist- 
ence of other dimensions for categorizing 
policies and their employment in conjunc- 
tion with one another, may argue for some 
changes and refinements to the three hy- 
potheses. 

We believe that the first hypothesis, re- 
lating levels of structural differentiation to 
outcome types via the reasoning involving 
diverse demands and expanded expertise 
is a reasonable one that also may hold 
when considering other types of pro- 
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grams. This merely is an extension of re- 
search results reported in the literature 
and the relationship should become even 
stronger in other studies once the two dis- 
parate types of communities usually in- 
cluded in the nonadopt category are dis- 
tinguished. Our interpretation of current 
research also suggests that higher levels of 
social integration may not be a prerequi- 
site for the adoption of programs affecting 
only particular community groups De, 
segmental programs) as long as a commu- 
nity maintains that minimum degree of 
coordination and conflict resolution abili- 
ties necessary for maintaining the 
decision-making system. When segmental 
programs are involved, it is not necessary 
that all parties agree on the necessity or 
desirability of the program and the politi- 
cal trade-offs and compromises that char- 
acterize community politics are likely to 
aid the adoption of segmental, more so 
than areal, programs. As such, for these 
other types of programs the distinctions 
between nonconsiderers, rejecters and 
adopters may not materialize. 

Another question involves the use of 
centralized authority in actively suppres- 
sing or otherwise having the effect of 
keeping issues from reaching the point of 
public consideration. We are not certain 
whether the suppression of areal programs 
or the suppression of segmental programs 
may require greater centralization of au- 
thority and we can develop hypotheses 
along each line of reasoning. This, too, 
remains for further testing. ` 

One conceptual difficulty that also re- 
mains is the definition of the nonconsider- 
ing category. Throughout we have defined 
this group as composed of communities in 
which the fluoridation issue was never 
raised for public discussion. Our reason- 
ing and hypotheses, however, suggest that 
this may occur for two reasons: because 
the issue was never raised at all (either 
through nonconcern or consensus); or be- 
cause the issue was either actively or 
passively suppressed. This suggests that 
our third outcome category is also a het- 
erogeneous one and that a further refine- 
ment of the research should attempt to 
distinguish between these two subtypes. 
Given our hypotheses, it is logical to as- 
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sume that differences between com- 
munities of each subtype would exist. 
Clearly, however, the difficulties in at- 
tempting to account for these two sub- 
types of nonconsiderers are large; how do 
we readily get at information on cases of 
active or passive suppression that would 
be suitable for cross-community research? 

Even without making this distinction, 
questions can be raised about the prob- 
lems of determining consideration vs. 
nonconsideration. As noted, the choice of 
fluoridation in this research partially 
rested on the relative ease with which non- 
consideration could be identified. Given 
the volatile nature of the issue, it is un- 
likely that consideration would have gone 
unnoticed. However, problems still exist. 
While we relied on néwspaper editors and 
mayors as informants, and have no more 
than the normal reasons to doubt the va- 
. lidity of their responses and the strengths 
of their memories, it seems likely that had 
we surveyed other informants (such as 
local dentists who may have had more 
than a passing interest in fluoridation, 


have discussed it among themselves and "` 


have different perceptions of the issue), 
we may have received different re- 
sponses. 

This also raises the question of when 
does a particular issue become a commu- 
nity issue; i.e., at what point do we deter- 
mine that an issue has been considered by 
a community? The dentists may perceive 
fluoridation as a community issue while 
others do not. In other instances the diffi- 
culty of deciding if and when a community 


considered a particular issue may arise, 


because the program ‘‘grew’’ on the 
community and was adopted incremen- 
tally and incorporated into the public. de- 
livery system. Many programs are first 
started by citizen’s groups and other non- 
public organizations at a relatively small 
scale. Over time these organizations may 
seek financial help from the municipal 
treasury for maintaining or expanding the 
program until, at some point, local gov- 
ernment takes over the program, either 
officially or de facto. Thus, the point in 
time at which the program was considered 
by the community may be an indetermi- 
nant one. 

The clearest implication of the research 
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is the need to more fully account for ar 
least three outcome types in future 
studies. Clearly, however, the implication 
is not a universal one since for many types 
of programs the attempt to account for 
nonconsiderers may be irrelevant or of no 
practical importance. Where policies are 
imposed by outside agents, as with 
court-ordered busing, the notion of when 
a community considered a policy is irrele- 
vant. Similarly, questions of need and 
functional responsibility for program 
areas must be taken into account. Many 
communities may not consider a program 
simply because the need for it does not 
occur (e.g., pollution contro! in a nonin- 
dustrial, rural area) or because the munic- 
ipality does not have decision-making and 
service delivery responsibilities. Also, we 
find it difficult to conceive of many major 
communities that have not at least consid- 
ered many of the federally subsidized 
community programs that have existed for 
many years and have become standard 
fare, such as urban renewal and public 
housing. In these instances, accounting 
for nonconsiderers may be of no practical 
significance. Still, beyond these instances 
a sufficient number of others exist to war- 
rant the consideration of the nonaction 
community when studying community 
outputs. 
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COMMENTS 





THE GHOST DANCE AND THE POLICY 
OF LAND ALLOTMENT* 


(COMMENT ON CARROLL, ASR JUNE, 1975) 


Carroll (1975) uses the case of the Ghost 
Dance to test quantitatively Iypotheses de- 
rived from various theories om the rise and 
acceptance pf revitalization movements. His 
analysis suggests two prerequisites, either of 
which is sufficient, for acceptance of the Ghost 
Dance: recent deprivation and the absence of 
unilineal kin groups. Acknowledging the 
methodological advantages of Carroll’s choice 
of the Ghost Dance for study, I suggest an 
alternative theoretical framework for interpret- 
ing the acceptance and rejection of social 
movements. The assumption underlying my 
criticisms is pot that a deprivation argument is 
incorrect, but rather that in being applicable to 
nearly all situations of directed culture contact, 

' deprivation does not particularly reveal how 
and when mobilization into a social movement 
takes place. Nor does it allow “or much depth 
in the analysis of the effects of government 
policy on the rise and spread of movements. 


RESPONSE TO CARROLL 


The arguments presented by Carroll can be 
countered in terms of the classification of 
tribes into high and low acceptors of move- 
ments, and iri terms of the theoretical frame- 
works within which acceptance ànd rejection 
of social movements can be examined. 

In testing his hypotheses, Carroll uses a 
sample of 37 societies, dichotomized on the 


basis of high and low acceptarce of the Ghost’ 


Dance. However, a number of the tribes listed 
by Carroll in the low acceptance category were 
in 1889 already involved in other revitalization 
movements, a factor Carroll should have taken 
into account. The Commanche and the Mes- 
calero had both adopted the Peyote cult by 
this time (Slotkin, 1975:36; see also Mooney, 
1965:159). Similarly, the Nez Perce partici- 


* Address all communications to: Gail Landsman; 
2828 St. Paul St.; Baltimore, MD 21218. 
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advice throughout the course of this work. His time, 
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Rights Protection Office of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
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dian lands, and the reviewers end editors of the 
American Sociological Review fo? their useful com- 
ments. 


pated in the Smoholla cult (Mooney, 1965:49; 
Josephy, 1965:434), a natavistic movement 
similar to the Ghost Dance religion. At this 
time the Hopi as well were organized in both 
passive and active resistance (James, 
1974:108—22; Josephy, 1968:165). In addition, 
the basis for Carroll’s placement of the Jicarilla 
Apache in either category is quite tenuous 
(Brown, 1976). It is improbable that the 
Jicarilla even knew of the Ghost Dance. Their 
agent reported they had no such knowledge. 
Moreover, any information the Jicarilla may 
have received on the Ghost Dance would have 
come from the Southern Ute, who were not. 
followers of the doctrine (Mooney, 1965:49). 

The Table presented in the Appendix of this 
paper takes into account the correction men- 
tioned above. Furthermore, Carroll’s categori- 
zation has been revised on the basis of high and 
low acceptance of any revitalization movement 
during the years of the Ghost Dance. Seven 
tribes remain in the low acceptance category: 
Fox, Kickapoo, Navaho, Omaha, Santee 
Sioux, Southern Ute, and Winnebago. This re- 
organization renders the correlations between 
revitalization movements and social structure 
and/or cultural deprivation found by Carroll 
less useful, as his tests consider only the Ghost 
Dance and not revitalization movements in 
general. The recategorization reduces the 
relationship for deprivation from d$ =.335 to 
$ -.241.! 

While Carroll’s arguments have been chal- 
lenged 'on grounds of the classification of 
tribes, other data can be presented and ana- 
lyzed to test the theoretical frameworks Carroll 
employs. ‘The implications of this test for a 
competing. theory of social movements can 
then be examined. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORKS 


In interpreting the high acceptance of the 
Ghost Dance by some tribes that had knowl- 
edge: of it and the low acceptance by others, 
Carroll utilizes two prevailing theories of social 
movements. Drawing on the work of Aberle 
(1970), Barber (1941), and Wallace (1956), he 
constructs a hypothesis to test the role of rela- 


! Phi is used here rather than Q which is used by 
Carroll since it is more appropriate. This can be seen 
since the relationship between deprivation and ac- 
ceptance of the Ghost Dance is 1.00 using Q, and the 
relationship presented in Table 2 by Carroll is obvi- 
ously not perfect. 
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tive deprivation. In addition, he formulates a 
hypothesis to test the correlation between ac- 
ceptance of revitalization movements and a 
society’s level of integration in its Durkheimian 


sense, i.e., the degree to which an individual ` 


‘feels a sense of solidarity with some social 
group (Carroll, 1975:397). Here Carroll sub- 
scribes to the mass society theory of social 
movements. Two propositions follow from the 
mass society theory. The first is that extremist 
social movements are most likely to flourish in 

- societies in which few people participate in 
associations. Secondly, it is the alienated and 
atomized individuals who make up the ranks of 

. such movements (Oberschall, 1973:103). 

In explaining the unequal levels of ac- 
ceptance of the movement, Carroll thus sup- 
ports a theory based on degrees of integration; 
he suggests that acceptance of a revitalization 
movement is a response to a lack of cohesion 
within the groups that compose the society. 
This integration argument can be tested by 

. examining the effects of the allotment of land in 
severalty, a legislative policy designed to de- 
stroy the tribal cohesion of American Indian 
societies. 


THE LAND ALLOTMENT POLICY 


The policy of allotment of Indian lands in 
severalty took form i in the 1870s (Otis, 1973: 3). 
Pressure for passage of a General Allotment 


Act came from white settlers and lumber, rail- . 


road and mining intérests who hoped to gain 
access to surplus Indian lands on the one hand, 

and ‘philanthropists’ who hoped to instill the 
notion of private property and thereby civilize 
the Indians, on the other. What little ac- 
ceptance of the policy there was on the part of 
Indian groups came as an attempt to protect 
their land holdings. It was hoped that an 
individually-held strip of land, guaranteed by a 
patent from the government, would provide 
greater security than tribal possession. Such 
was the concern of the Omaha who petitioned 
for allotment of lands in severalty in 1882 (Otis, 
1973:13—4). 

The General Allotment, or Dawes Act, as 
passed in 1887 provided for each family head to 
be allotted 160 acres of land, with lesser 
amounts allotted to other individuals. Th 
allotments were to be held in trust by the 
United States Government for twenty-five 
years in order to protect the lands from land- 
greedy speculators. The choice of allotment 
was to be made within four years after allot- 
ment was applied to the reservation, with fail- 
ure to choose a parcel of land resulting in selec- 
tion on the order of the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior. Citizenship was to be conferred upon 
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allottees and on all other Indians who had 
abandoned their tribes. Lands ‘‘left over” after 
individual allotments had been assigned were 
to be opened up to white settlement. 

The goal of the legislation's promoters was 


to do away with tribalism, with communal own- 
ership of land, with the concentration of the In- 
dians on reservations, with the segregation of the 
Indians from association with good white citizens, 
with Indian cultural patterns, with native lan- 
guages, with Indian religious rites and prac- 
tices. . . . (Prucha, 1973:7). 


Senator Dawes, an ardent proponent of allot- 
ment whose name became attached to the legis- 
lation of 1887, explained that the idea of allot- 
ment 


is to take Indians out one by one from under the 
tribe, place him in a position to become an inde- 
pendent American citizen, and then before the 
tribe is aware of it its existence as a trjbe is gone. 
(quoted in Priest, 1969:246--7) 


Figures on the transfer of land ownership 
from Indians to whites bear witness to the ef- 
fect of the Dawes Act (Otis, 1973), Of the 
155,632,312 acres of Indian lands in 1881, there 
were 104,314,349 acres left in 1890, and 
77,865,373 acres in 1900 (Otis, 1973:87). The 
lands held by Indians thus were cut nearly in 
half as a result of the allotment act. 

Allotments on the Santee Sioux reservation 
preceded the Dawes Act by two years, and at 
that location 42,160 were opened to white set- 
tlement (Meyer, 1967:182). By 1909 two-thirds 
of their land retained in separate allotments 
had passed out of Indian ownership 
(McNickle, 1973:84). 

In 1890 the agent of the Omahas and Win- 
nebagos estimated that 60% of Winnebago lan: 
belonged to women, old or infirm men, an 
minor children, none of whom could cultivate 
it (Prucha, 1976:258). While the Omaha and 
Winnebago had been the great hope of allot- 
ment enthusiasts, most of the evidence from 
the 1890s and later ‘‘piece together a picture of 
a demoralized people’’ (Otis, 1973: 131). The 
passage in 1891 of a law allowing for leasing of 
Indian allotments removed even more land 
from Indian hands, and further opened the 
reservations to white settlers. 

In general the literature on the effects of 
allotment of land in severalty reveals 


how allotments opened up reservations, led to the 
extinguishment of title to "surplus" tracts: and 
created, through homesteading, a mixed Indian 
country. . . . The thrust and conclusions of most 
studies suggest . . . that allotment was failing and 
that contrasts between tribal and allotted land use 
patterns revealed how the latter was destroying 
tribal life and creating indigent and landless In- 
dans. (Sutton, 1975: 126-7) 
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Implementation of the allotment policy on a 
reservation was significant in the disintegration 
of the tribe’s previously existing community 
structures. The relationship of societies in 
which allotment of land took place before 
knowledge of the Ghost Dance had been re- 
ceived, with level of acceptance of the move- 
ment, therefore will offer some evidence of the 
role of integration in acceptance of social 
movements. 

If two tribes which had strong religious bar- 
riers to the Ghost Dance are eliminated,? five 
tribes remain in the low acceptance category. 
These are the Fox, Kickapoo, Omaha, Santee 
Sioux, and Winnebago. The latter four tribes 
were each allotted before Wovoka's revelation 
in 1889: the Kickapoo in 1865 (Gibson, 
1963:135), the Omaha in 1832 (Fletcher, 
1972:624), the Santee Sioux in 1870 and again 
in 1885 (Meyer, 1967:182), and the Winnebago 
in 1871 and 1876 (information provided by the 
BIA). According to records of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (U.S. Department of the Inter- 
ior, 1977), the Fox were allotted lands in 1891. 
Thus their reservation was allotted before 
Mooney visited them, but as he does not state 
when the Fox first heard of the Ghost Dance it 
cannot be determined if it was before or after 
allotment took place. Nevertheless, for pur- 
poses of statistical analysis the Fox are in- 

` cluded, and the year 1889 used as a cut-off 
date. This is the year of the Paiute Messiah 
Wovoka's revelation and the initiation of the 
Ghost Dance religion. 

According to available information, with the 
exception of allotments to 55 Pawnee families 
in 1882 (Hyde, 1951:342), all tribes that fall 
within the high acceptance categery either 
were never allotted or were allotted lands in 
severalty after 1889. There therefore appears a 


2 There is evidence to indicate that both the 
Navaho and the Southern Ute were faced with strong 
ideological barriers to acceptance of the Ghost 
Dance doctrine. In aboriginal Southern Ute ideol- 
ogy, a ghost can claim a relative in death. Opler 
(1963:189) notes that when a perscnal emissary to 
the Southern Utes stated that Ute ancestors would 
come from the west in badily form, and set the time 
within the next year, ' “The Ute waited, torn between 
fear of the actual ghostly visitations (which, accord- 
ing to their own beliefs spelled death for the living) 
and doubt that such an event could ever happen.” A 
similar fear of ghosts can be found among the 
Navaho, and Hill (1965:511) suggests that this ac- 
counts for their low acceptance of the Ghost Dance. 

For the Navaho with his almost psychotic fear of 
death, the dead and all connected with them, no 
greater cataclysm than the return of the departed 
or ghosts could be envisaged. In short, the Navaho 
were frightened out of their wits for fear the tenets 
of the movement were true. 
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high correlation between the allotment of lands 
in severalty and low acceptance of the Ghost 
Dance. 

If we employ the categorization of tribes in 
the Appendix, the relationship between allot- 
ment and low acceptance appears as @ = .61; if 
the Navaho and Southern Ute are discounted 
(see fn. 2), the relationship appears Ø = .76. As 
can be observed, this relationship is stronger 
than either of those which flow from Carroll’ s 
arguments. i 


MOBILIZATION THEORY 


The correlation is of theoretical significance 
in the study of social movements. It supports 
the contention that movements are most likely 
to occur in contexts of preexisting social net- 
works and are least likely to take place in con- 
texts of social disintegration. The evidence 
thus suggests a competing argument to the 
mass society theory presented by Carroll, and 
lends support to a mobilization theory of social 
movements as described by McCarthy and 
Zald (1977), Freeman (1975) and others. 

An assumption underlying the mobilization 
argument is that social strain creates only the 
potential for social movements and not the : 
movements themselves. Assuming the exist- 
ence of collectivities or quasi-groups with 
grievances, Oberschall presents a classifica- 
tion of collectivities on the basis of the degree 
of both vertical and horizontal integration. In a 
society which is segmented, i.e., in which there 
are few bonds between the collectivity and 
others higher up in the stratification system, 
the greater the horizontal integration the 
greater the tendency to accept a social move- 
ment. In other words, "rapid mobilization does 
not occur through recruitment of large num- 
bers of isolated and solitary individuals. It oc- 
curs as the result of recruiting blocs of people 
who are already highly organized and partici- 
pants” (Oberschall, 1973:125). 

In a more specific application of this per- 
spective, Freeman (1975) presents a model 
proposing three prerequisites for mobilization 
into a social movement: one or more precipi- 
tants, cooptability, and a preexisting communi- 
cations network. Previously organized net- 
works are conducive to the rapid rise and ac- ` 
ceptance of social movements. The least dis- 
integrated groups are those most likely to 
mobilize. Taking this approach, one would ex- 
pect a lack of integration to tend to hinder the 
acceptance of a revitalization movement. 

If land allotment can be taken as an indica- 
tion of a breakdown in tribal integration (as the 
literature strongly suggests it can), we do in- 
deed find low acceptance of the movement in 
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those tribes which had, in Oberschall’s terms, 
low horizontal integration, or in Freeman’s 
terms, in those tribes which did not have a 
preexisting communications network. 


POLICY AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


The high correlation between land allotment 
and low acceptance of a revitalization move- 
ment is of additional significance. It points to 
the value of examining the relationship be- 
tween policy and social movements, and in 
particular, to the importance of land policies i in 
American Indian movements. 

Keeping a population physically separated 
so that no sense of common interest or solidar- 
ity can easily develop may be regarded as a 
way of preventing potential partisans from or- 


ganizing (Gamson, 1968). In this sense the pol- ` 


icy of abolishing communal land ownership 
and of allotting lands in severalty served as a 
mechanism for social control, and discouraged 
acceptance of a social movement. 

In addition to breaking up the preexisting 
communications network then, the policy of 
allotment of land in severalty had social control 
effects by reducing incentives for joint action; 
furthermore, by removing control of land from 
the tribal organization, the policy greatly lim- 
ited the field of authority of native social and 
political structures. 

It has often been observed that one cannot 
talk about American Indians without talking 
about the land; in the United States the Indians 
are the only ‘‘territorial’’ minority (Sutton, 
1975:ix). Land continues to be the focal point 
of conflict between Indians and the larger soci- 
ety. The findings in this analysis of the Ghost 
Dance lend weight to Sutton's (1975:2) obser- 
vation that ‘‘the reservation not only has sus- 
tained tribal culture, but also has formed the 
base from which. to generate a new native 
nationalism.” This study suggests the potential 
in examining the role played by land policies in 
movements for tribal self-determination. 


Gail Landsman 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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APPENDIX 


MÀ 


Allotment of Land in Severalty (Year of Allotment in Tarai) 











Tribal Response 


to Ghost Dance Unallotted in 1889 


Arapaho (1907) 
Arikara (1900) 
Assinboin (1908) 
Bannock (1914) 
Caddo (1902) 
Chemehuevi (none) 
Cheyenne (1932) 
Commanche (1906) 
Gosiute (none) 
Gros Ventre (1925) 

` Havasupai (none) 
Hidatsa (1925) 
Hopi (none) 
Kiowa (1901) 
Kiowa-Apache (1901) 
Mandan (1900, 1910) 
Mescalero Apache (none) 
Nez Perce (1895, 1902) 
Oto (1899) 
Paiute (none) 


High 
Acceptance 


Allotted Prior to 1889 








Pawnee (1882, 1893) 


Shoshoni, Wind River (1907-15) 


Taos (none) 


Teton Sioux (1898, 190622) 


Ute, Uncompagre, and Uintah (1905-08) 


Walapai (none) 
Wichita (none) 





Fox (1891) 
Navaho (1908) 
Southern Ute (1896) 


Low 
Acceptance 


REJOINDER TO LANDSMAN* 


One of my goals was to encourage re- 
searchers to use the case of the Ghost Dance to 
test quantitatively hypotheses relating to revi- 
` talization movements. I am pleased to see that 
Landsman has done just that. Unfortunately, 
there are several methodological errors in her 





* Address all communications to: Michael P. Car- 
roll; Department of Sociology; University of West- 
ern Ontario; London, Ontario N6A 5C2. 


Kickapoo (1865) 
Omaha (1882) 

Santee Sioux (1870, 
Winnebago (1871, 1876) 


1885) 





comment that make it difficult to evaluate her 
substantive argument. - 

What I originally hypothesized is that if a 
society has social structures which provide the 
individual with a strong sense of attachment, 
then such societies would be less likely to ac- 
cept a revitalization movement like the Ghost 
Dance. Assuming that unilineal descent groups 


. promoted this sense of attachment, I predicted 


that the presence of such groups should have 
been negatively correlated with acceptance of 
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the Ghost Dance. The original data supported 
this prediction. 

Laridsinan argues that four tribes (the Com- 
manche, Mescalero Apache, Nez Perce and 
Hopi) should be reclassified from low to high 
acceptance on the basis ôf their involvement 
with movements other than the Ghost Dance, 
and strongly implies that this reclassification 
would weaken my results. This implication is 
incorrect. Three of these tribes (the Com- 
manche, Nez Perce and Mescalero Apache) 
lack unilineal decent groups (cf. Murdock, 
1967) and therefore my hypothesis quite clearly 
predicts that they should have been high ac- 
ceptance tribes. In fact, reclassifying these 
four tribes as Landsman suggests raises the 
correlation (I'll use phi, since she prefers it) 
between low acceptance and the presence of 
unilinéal descent groups from .36 (in the origi- 
nal analysis) to .42. If we drop the Jicarilla 
Apache from the sample, as Landsman further 
suggests, the correlation increases to .48, since 
the Jicarilla Apache lacked unilineal descent 
groups and yet were coded low acceptance in 
the original analysis. 

Admittedly, these reclassifications would 
weaken the support for the other hypothesis 
that Í considered, which linked acceptance to 
relative deprivation. But I considered this hy- 
pothesis only because it is quite well- 
established in the literature on revitalization 
movements. The hypothesis which linked ac- 
céptance to the absence of unilineal descent 
groups, on the other hand, was new and was 
perhaps the most original theoretical contribu- 
tion of my article. Personally, then, I am more 
than willing to accept any reclassifications 
(such as Landsman's) that would undercut the 

' traditional deprivation hypothesis in favor of 
the hypothesis (involving unilineal descent) 
that I developed myself. 

But though I am so inclined to accept the 
suggested reclassifications, I must neverthe- 
less point out that these reclassifications in- 
volve several errors. Note that Landsman has 
redefined the dependent variable from ''ac- 
ceptance of the Ghost Dance” to "acceptance 
of any revitalization movement." Her first 
error then is that she has limited herself to my 

. initial sample, which included only those 
societies that had been exposed to the Ghost 
Dance. She makes no attempt to include in her 
analysis tribes not in my sample but which 
might nonetheless have been tribes very much 
involved in one of the other movements that 
she mentions. An example will illustrate the 
problem. 

Landsman reclassifies the Nez Perce on the 
grounds that they were involved with the 
Smohalla cult. But Mooney (1973:708-46) 
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makes it clear that the adherents of this cult 
were widely scattered among the tribes of thé 
Columbia River Basin. In fact, in his section on 
this étilt, Mooney discusses over three dozen 
tribes from this region, virtually all of which 
were Hot included in my sample (as they were 


‘not involved with the 1889 Ghost Dance). If 


Landsman were truly interested in the study of 
“revitalization movements in general" and 
wished to seriously include the Smohalla cult 
in her analysis, then she would have to go 
through Mooney’s discu8sion and classify 
these additional tribes intó high and low ac- 
céptance categories. 

There is, however, the distinct possibility 
that Landsman may be unaware of that section 
of Mooney's report in which he gives an ex- 
tended discussion of this cult. She cites only 
the 1965 Phoenix edition of his work. This is an 
abridged version that deletes over 100 pages of 
Mooney's original text, notably including those 
sections in which Mooney discussed Indian 
movemerts, such as the Smohalla cult, that 
existed prior to the Ghost Dance. (The original 
report was published in its entirety as a Dover 
reprint in 1973.) If Mooney's discussion of 
these other cults was missed because the 
abridged version of his work was used, then 
this is simply sloppy scholarship. 

Actually, the Smohalla cult is a particularly 
unfortunate case for Landsman ‘to have men- 
tioned. Mooney (1973:720—1) reports that 
Smohalla himself knew about the land allot- 
ment laws discussed by Landsman and re- 
garded land allotment as contrary to Indian 
cosmology. This alone, without invoking 
arguments about isolation and communication, 
could account for a negative correlation be- 
tween the establishment of land allotnent and 
the acceptance of Smohalla's doctrine. 

But perhaps Landsman's most serious error 
occurs in her reclassification of the Com- 
manche and the Mescalero Apache on the 
grounds that they were involved with the 
Peyote cult. My own knowledge of the Peyote 
cult is minimal, but even a quick consultation 
of a single source (LaBarre, 1975) turns up six 
cultures in Landsman's sample (the Shoshone, 
Winnebago, Kickapoo, Omaha, Fox and 
Navaho) in which a Peyote cult began to 
flourish only after the year that she gives as the 
year in which land allotment was established 
for the culture in question. Since she argues 
that land allotment should prevent the ac- 
ceptance of social movements, all six cases are 
inconsistent with her argument. 

In short, by reclassifying only the Com- 
manche and the Mescalero Apache, Landsman 
has reclassified only those cases that help her 
argument. If the reclassification of cultures on 
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the basis of their involvement with either the 
Ghost Dance or the Peyote cult is done sys- 
tematically (which at least means reclassifying 
not simply the Commanche and the Mescalero 
Apache, but also the six tribes just mentioned), 
then the correlation between low acceptance 
` and land allotment drops from the impressive 
.61 that Landsman reports to the less impres- 
sive .16. 
Given the confusion that results from Lands- 
. man's attempt to deal with ‘‘revitalization 
movements in general," the best way to eval- 
uate her theoretical argument is again to re- 
strict ourselves to the Ghost Dance. If this is 
done, which means placing the Commanche, 
Mescalero Apache, Nez Perce and Hopi back 
into the low acceptance category, then the cor- 
relation between, low acceptance and land 
allotment is .43. If we drop the Jicarilla Apache 
from my original sample (for the same reasons 
that led Landsman to drop the Jicarilla from 
her sample) then the correlation between the 
presence of unilineal descent groups and low 


acceptance is .40. The two correlation coeffi- 


cients, given the small sample size, are virtu- 
ally identical, and it is fair to say that both 
hypotheses are equally well supported by the 
data. 

But while Landsman accounts for the corre- 
lation between low acceptance and land allot- 
ment by arguing that land allotment destroyed 
a community's ability to organize a social 
movement, an alternative argument—and one 
perfectly consistent with my own theoretical 
reasoning—is possible. Note first that land 
allotment was not widespread prior to 1889: 
Landsman lists only five tribes in which land 
had been allotted prior to that date. Which 
tribes, do you suppose, would have been sin- 
gled out as the early targets of the land allot- 
ment policies? 

Jf Landsman's summary of the motivations 
driving those whites who promoted land allot- 
ment is correct, then one of their goals was to 
undermine the hold that various tribal collec- 
tivities had over the Indians. With such a goal, 
the most obvious targets would have been 
‘those tribes in which such collectivities did in 
fact exert a strong hold over their members. 
Furthermore, my original argument was pre- 
cisely that unilineal descent groups were col- 
lectivities of just this sort. 

Putting all this together leads to the very 
straightforward prediction that those cultures 
with unilineal descent groups would most likely 
have been the early targets of land allotment 
laws and policies. If we take the 35 tribes in 
Landsman's sample and cross-tabulate 
"presence/absence of unilineal kin groups” 
(from Murdock, 1967) with "land allotted prior 
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man's table), then the correlation is strong 
(.46) and in the expected direction (unilineal 
tribes were more likely to have been subjected 


'to land allotment prior to 1889). In other 


words, the data suggest that the presence of - 
unilineal kin groups both reduced the likeli- 
hood that a culture would accept a revitaliza- 
tion movement and made, it more likely that 
that culture would become the target of land 
allotment laws. This would indeed produce a 
(spurious) correlation between low acceptance 
and land allotment. 

In summary then, there is nothing in Lands- 
man's comment that leads me to question 
either the hypothesis that I originally devel- 
oped in connection with unilineal descent 
groups or the evidence that Í advanced in sup- 
port of that hypothesis. Landsman Aas turned 
up a correlation between low acceptance and 
land allotment, but this is a relationship that is 
easily taken into account by my original 
theory. 


Michael P. Carroll 
University of Western Ontario 
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THE EFFECTS OF POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION AND SOCIALIST PARTY 
STRENGTH ON THE DEGREE OF 
INCOME INEQUALITY 


(COMMENT ON HEWITT, ASR JUNE, 1977)* 


Prior to the publication of Hewitt's (1977) 
research, the findings of the cross-national in- 
vestigation of the determinants of inequality 
were contradictory and inconclusive due to 
such crucial problems as inadequate 
operationalizations of income inequality and 


* Address ali communications to: Steven Stack; 
Department of Sociology; Alma College; Alma, MI 
48801. 
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different measures of political democracy 
(Jackman, 1975; Peters, 1973; Cutright, 1967; 
Parkin, 1971). Hewitt’s (1977) well-designed 
paper makes a substantial contribution to the 
resolution of these problems. His results are 
based on more valid and reliable data than 
most of his predecessors and should be given 
more weight by scholars in the field. For 
example, he uses a theoretically sound mea- 
sure of income inequality based on household 
income as opposed to relying on an approx- 
imate measure based on sectoral income. His 
findings provide strong evidence against the 
position of Jackman (1975) and others that 
political democracy does not influence inequal- 
ity independent of the level of economic devel- 
opment. In addition, Hewitt provides the first 
systematic test of the relationship between 
socialist party strength and the degree of in- 
equality. The results of this part of his analysis 
support Lenski’s (1966) theory that govern- 
ments dominated by socialist or labor parties 
will bring about the greatest reduction in 
stratification. Finally, the impact of socialist 
strength on inequality is found to be greater 
than the impact of simple democratic struc- 
tures on inequality. 

The present paper’s concern is to provide a 
brief critique of the part of Hewitt's paper that 
deals with the income inequality dimension of 
stratification. There are two methodological 
shortcomings in this part of his work. First, his 
index of simple democracy emphasizes dimen- 
sions of political organizatión that may not be 
the key sources of political pressure for redis- 
tribution. These include the number of years a 
nation has had the secret ballot and responsible 
government or the election of officers to the 
executive branch. Hewitt's measure of simple 
democracy emphasizes the mere skeleton of 
democratic political organization. Alternative 
measures of political democracy that get be- 
yond the elementary structure could very well 
lead to different results. For example, if we 
measure political democracy in terms of the 
degree of political participation, for example, 
the degree to which the citizens exercise their 
rights to suffrage and the secret ballot, we 
might find that it is more of an important factor 
than suggested by Hewitt's research. Second, 
Hewitt fails to investigate the relationship be- 
tween political variables and the overall degree 
of income inequality. While the determinants 
of the income share of top income groups are 
an important concern, it is also appropriate to 
investigate the determinants of the general de- 
gree of income inequality. 

The present study reanalyzes Hewitt's data 
using an index of political democracy which 
measures the degree of actual participation in 


politics. We contend that democratic political 
organization may not have a substantial impact 
on reducing inequality unless a relatively large 
proportion of lower status citizens take advan- 
tage of democratic structures. Our measure of 
political participation is the proportion of the 
adult population that voted in 1965.! As Erbe 
(1964) argues, political participation varies di- 
rectly with social class status. As voter turnout 
increases proportionately more persons from 
the lower social classes are exercising their 
right to vote and there is more pressure for the 
election of persons that will represent their 
interests and for policy that will benefit their 
group. For example, we know that the higher 
the voter turnout, the higher the proportion of 
blue-collar workers, labor leaders, and other 
nontraditional groups that are elected to parlia- 
ments and cabinets (Wences, 1967; 1969). We 
would anticipate that parliaments composed of 
high proportions of such nontraditional groups 
would be more likely to favor policies to re- 
duce inequality. Since it is known that groups 
with relatively low socioeconomic status have 
more ‘‘liberal’’ attitudes on economic policies, 
and are more aware of serious welfare prob- 
lems, more concerned with the gap between 
the rich and poor, and are more supportive of 
government programs for the poor, we would 
anticipate that the greater their participation in 
politics, the greater the probability that gov- 
ernment will reduce inequality through such 
means as minimum wage laws, full employ- 
ment policies, welfare expenditures, and pro- 
gressive taxation (Huber and Form, 1973; 
Verba and Nie, 1972). 

We anticipate that the political participation 
of lower status groups and socialist party 
strength are significantly related. The presence 
of a socialist party should foster such participa- 
tion since it favors the interests of the less 
privileged groups in society.? However, in 
Societies without strong socialist parties, and 
there are many in the group of nations under 
investigation, we would anticipate that rela- 
tively high political participation would lead to 
the rise of egalitarian movements within estab- 


! The data on voter turnout were taken from 
Taylor and Hudson (1972) and from Russett et al. 
(1964) for three missing cases. Data on all other 
variables were obtained from the same sources as in 
Hewitt (1977). We decided to restrict the number of 
independent variables to three variables since as 
Blalock (1972:468) points out, as the number of 


, variables approaches the number of cases the results 


of regression analysis may be unreliable due to the 
differentially high reliance on chance fluctuations. 

? [n the present study the’ Pearson Product Mo- 
ment correlation between socialist party strength and 
voter turnout is .59. i 
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‘Table 1. The Effects of Voter Turnout, Energy Consumption Per Capita, and Socialist Party Strength on the 
Gini Index of Income Inequality (N= 18) 

















Standard ‘Computed 
Regression Error of Value of Beta 

Variable Coefficient Coefficient Student’s T Coefficient 
VTT —0.002 0.001 —2.511* —0.541 
EC/CAP —0.000 0.000 —2.135* —0.371 
SOC —0.001 0.001 —0.965 —0.208 

, Intercept... .634146 ] 
R?=.49 








Notes: VTT: Voter turnout as a percent of the adult population, 1965. 


EC/CAP: Energy consumption per capita, 1965. 


SOC: Mean socialist party strength in parliament, 1945-.1965. 


* Statistically significant at the .05 level (p <.05). 


lished nonsocialist parties. For example, the 
American Democratic party is not classified as 
socialist by Hewitt, but it has been a key force 
in implementing policies to reduce inequality. 
Our transfer payment system, for example, 
significantly reduces the amount of income in- 
equality and some careful research indicates 
that it is just as effective in the reduction of 
inequality as the much heralded system of 
‘*socialist’’ Sweden (Reynolds and Smolensky, 
1977; Rosenthal, 1967: 13553). We anticipate 
that high political participation will influence 
inequality in the absence of an official socialist 
party and that it will have an effect on income 
inequality that is independent of socialist party 
strength. 

The present investigation will add a third 
dependent variable to the analysis of income 
inequality, the Gini index of income inequality, 
which measures the overall degree of income 
differences. The Gini coefficients were ob- 
tained from the same source Hewitt used to 
derive his data on the income shares of the top 
5% and top 20% of the population (Paukert, 
1973). 

We use energy consumption per capita as 
our control variable, the same indicator that 
was used by Hewitt for the level of economic 


development. Finally, in order to measure the . 


relative merits of political participation as a 
determinant of income destratification, we use 
Hewitt's measure of the degree of social 
democracy, the mean proportion of seats held 


by socialist parties in parliament from 1945— 
1965. 

Table 1 gives the results of the regression 
analysis concerning the determinants of the 
degree of overall income inequality. The most 
important determinent of general inequality is 
our index of politicel participation (beta = 
—.541). When the [evel of development and 
socialist party strength is controlled for, the 
greater the voter turnout, the less the inequal- 
ity. Socialist strength bears no significant in- 
fluence (p « .10) on income inequality once we 
control for voter turnout and level of develop- 
ment. 

We find similar results if we measure income 
inequality in terms of the share of the top 596. 
The data in Table 2 illustrate that if we control 
for the other independent variables, voter 
turnout is the factor chat is most closely associ- 
ated with low inequality (beta = —.454, t = 


, —1.937, df = 14, p < .05). Again, once we 


control for the other variables, socialist party 
strength lacks a significant relationship with 
inequality of incomes. 

However, as the regression results in Table 3 
indicate, if we measure income inequality in 
terms of the income share of the top 2096 of 
households, voter turnout is not significantly 
related to inequality (p « .05) once we control 
for socialist strength and level of economic de- 
velopment. Socialist party strength is signifi- 
cantly related to the income share of the top 
fifth. With the other two variables in the re- 


Table 2. The Effects of Voter Turnout, Energy Consumption Per Capita, and Socialist Party Strength on the 
Income Share of the Top 5% of Households (N= 18) 























Standard Computed 

Regression Error of Value of Beta 
Variable Coefficient Coefficient Student's T Coefficient 
VTT —0.188 0.097 —1.937* —0.454 
EC/CAP —0.001 0.001 — 1.633 — 0.309 
SOC —0.108 0.093 — 1.153 —0.270 
Intercept . . . 42.5811 
Ri=.4] 














See notes to Table 1. 
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Table 3. The Effects of Socialist Strength, Energy Consumption Per Capita, and Voter Turnout on the 


Income Share of the Top Quintile (N=18) 











Standard Computed 
Regression Error of Value of Beta 

Variable Coefficient Coefficient Student’s T Coefficient 
Soc —0.120 0.059 —2.042* —0.413 
EC/CAP —0.001 0.000 —2.689* —0.440 
VTT —0.099 0.061 —1.622 .—0.328 
Intercept... 61.9408 š 
R?=.55 Í 





See notes to Table 1. 


gression controlled for, the greater the socialist 
strength, the less the income inequality. How- 
ever, the level of economic development (beta 
= ~.440) is more significantly related to in- 
equality than is socialist strength (beta = 
—.413). 

` Our results indicate that an operationaliza- 
tion of political democracy which stresses 
political participation, as opposed to the struc- 
tural elements of democracy, is a better predic- 
tor of the level of income inequality than social 
democracy as measured by socialist party 
strength. It is useful to make a distinction 
among three definitions of democracy in terms 
of its basic structure, level of participation, and 
the relative power of socialist parties. Previous 
research has emphasized the first and third 
definitions. The present paper provides sup- 
port for the study of a third relevant definition 
of democracy in research dealing with inequal- 


Hi Steven Stack 
Alma College 
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REPLY TO STACK* 


Stack's main point is a good one. He argues 
that by emphasizing the structural char- 
acteristics of political democracy! my 


* Address all communications to: Christopher 


. Hewitt; Department of Sociology; University of 


Maryland Baltimore County; 5401 Wilkens Ave.; ; 
Baltimore, MD 21228. 

! I would like to correct a misprint in the original 
article. The date given in Table 2 for the attainment 
of responsible government in Italy should be 1919 
not 1959. 
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analysis ignores the extent to which citizens 
take advantage of such democratic structures. 
His measure (voter turnout) is a plausible 
operationalization of this latter aspect of 
democracy. However, there are some prob- 
lems with his position. 
The crucial assumption is that increased 
voter turnout with a concommitant increase in 
- the proportion of lower-class voters will result 
in ‘political pressure for redistribution." This 
would seem to be true only if the electorate is 


mobilized along class lines. In a number of - 


countries, however, the salient political cleav- 
ages are religious or ethnic. In Italy, the 
Netherlands and Germany, confessional par- 
ties account for 40-50% of the vote (Russett, 
1964). It is striking that the two countries with 
the highest voter turnout are Italy and the 
Netherlands, suggesting that high electoral par- 
ticipation by lower socioeconomic groups may 
result from religiosity as well as radicalism. 
Ethnic voting in Trinidad resulted in an 8895 
vote in the 1961 election. Malik (1971:121—2) 
comments that this high turnout was due to ''a 
greater awareness of the major political issue 
involved: vindication of the racial pride of the 
respective ethnic groups.” 

The only evidence cited for the assumption 
that high voter turnout leads to the election of 
persons representing and policies benefiting 
lower-class interests is Wences (1969). Yet 
Wences appears to argue that representation of 
the lower-middle and lower classes in the polit- 
ical elite is only token regardless of voting rates 
(1969:186, 188) and that the recruitment of 
labor leaders to cabinets ‘‘is heavily dependent 
on the electoral success of left-wing parties 
closely identified with labor organizations” 
(1969:185). Surely this is evidence for the im- 
portance of socialist parties rather than voter 
turnout? 

One important difference between Stack's 
democratic variable and my social-democratic 
one may account for the difference in our find- 
ings. I argue that the effect of politics in demo- 

. cratic societies is incremental and must be 
measured over a period of time. Stack mea- 
sures' voter turnout in 1965 only. Yet in Ven- 
ezuela and Argentina military juntas ruled for 
most of the 1945-65 period. Surely a measure 
of electoral participation should take the ab- 
sence of elections into account? Even where 
elections are regular events voter turnout is 
highly variable and presumably therefore a 
single election will be unreliable as a measure 
of egalitarian pressure. Fourteen countries in 
Stack's analysis which are listed in Mackie and 
Rose (1974) had a mean variation.in electoral 
turnout since 1945 of 12.3%. In Trinidad elec- 
toral turnout varied from a high of 88.1% in 
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1961 to a low of 32.9% in 1971. Thus the varia- 
tion in turnout within one country was far 
greater than the variation between all the coun- 
tries in Stack's sample—excluding South Af- 
rica.? 

Despite these problems, Stack's finding that 
voter turnout is correlated with equality is in- 
teresting. To decide between socialist party 
strength and voter turnout as factors in reduc- 
ing inequality is difficult given the small data 
set and the high intercorrelations between the 
political variables. Subsequent research by 
focusing on government policies and relating 
policies to both political factors and economic 
equalitv may resolve the issue. 


Christopher Hewitt 
University of Maryland Baltimore County 
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DIALECTICAL ANALYSIS AND CLOSED 
SYSTEMS: CLASS SOCIETIES OR 
WORLD-ECONOMY? 


(COMMENT ON APPELBAUM, ASR 
FEBRUARY, 1978)* 


In highlighting aspects of the Marxian 
method that are typically distorted in conven- 
tional sociological renderings, Appelbaum's 
(1978) contribution is most welcome. The re- 
duction of dialectics to a heuristic device, the 
generalization of historically specific struggles 
into transhistorical universals about ''con- 
flict,” the severance of necessary links be- 


? Excluding South Africa (where voting is re- 
stricted to whites and the rate in consequence is only 
14.396), the country scores range from 89.295 (Italy) 
to 56.8% (United States). 

* Address all communications to: Walter L. 
Goldfrank; Dept. of Sociology; Merrill College; Uni- 
versity of California; Santa Cruz, CA 95046. 
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tween social scientists as theorists and social 
scientists as living practitioners in a concrete 
present—all these features of standard 
sociological thought deserve critique and re- 
_ buttal. One can further applaud Appelbaum's 
insistence that social theories ought to explain 
change at the social level (although it is hard to 
believe that anyone ever took seriously the 


notion that population growth is a biological, ' 


rather than a social phenomenon). In referring 
to social change, Appelbaum thus uses such 
phrases as ''endogeneous structural social 
change" (p. 68), "endogenous structural 
change” (pp. 74, 79), "endogenous social 
change*' (p. 70), ‘‘change as internal to actual 
sociohistoric systems” (p. 74). 

Endogenous at the social level, yes. But en- 
dogenous means within, and hence the ques- 
tion arises, within what? Appelbaum assumes 


that the proper unit of analysis for capitalism is 


class society. That is, like the standard soci- 
ologists he criticizes, he is mystified by and 
perpetuates the fetishism of the nation-state. 


Such a fetishism is contradicted by his own ` 


explication of the conditions which modify the 
tendency for the rate of profit to fall through 
the interaction of C (constant capital), V (vari- 
able capital), and S (surplus value). Some of 
those conditions occur largely within the 
boundaries of the nation-state (here nineteenth 
century England, since the example is drawn 
from Capital, Vol. 1): for example, the theoret- 
ical skill of working-class leadership, the 
tolerance of capital for working-class organiza- 
tion, monopolization of the means of produc- 
tion, technical change. 

But other conditions, crucially, do not occur 
within nation-state boundaries. Among those 
mentioned by Appelbaum himself are ''the 


ability of capital to extract surplus from foreign: 


workers to the advantage of domestic work- 
ers," "cheapening the means of subsistence” 
(in the concrete case, Corn Law repeal), ''shift- 
ing production to colonies with a ready source 
of cheap labor," ''extend[ing] capitalist eco- 
nomic relations abroad (e.g., foreign invest- 
ment, which permits the importation of cheap 
raw materials and machinery produced with 


low-paid foreign labor)” (p. 78). Another con- 


dition affecting C, V, and S via the class 
struggle—especially interesting given the exam- 
ple of nineteenth century England—is the mi- 
gration of labor: the import, temporary and 
permanent, of foreign workers, not only the 
Irish;! and the export of surplus artisans, farm- 


! **, . the London labour-market is always over- 
stocked with German and other candidates for death 
I in the bakeries’ (Marx, 1867:267). 
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ers, and other workers, who in the absence of 
the opportunity to settle in the United States or 
the colonies might well have changed the terms 
of the struggle. That so-called competitive 
capitalism could have developed in England as 
it did, to take textile manufacture as the leading 
sector, is utterly inconceivable without mar- 
kets wider tban England itself and without 
cheap cotton from the slave South. ‘‘In fact, 
the veiled slavery of the wage-workers in 
Europe needed, for its pedestal, slavery pure 
and simple in the new world’ (Marx, 1867: 
759-60). I 
One could go on elaborating the world- 
systemic conditions that made ‘‘English’’ 
competitive capitalism possible; but the gen- 
eral point ought to be clear. The unit of 
analysis within which capitalism operates as an 
actual sociohistoric system is a world- 
economy,? not an array of nation-states, 
societies, or social formations. Capitalism, after 
all, is merely the transition from (European) 
feudalism to (world) socialism. Historical so- 
cial science taking systematic aim at the struc- 
tures, transformations, and perhaps devel- 
opmental stages of this moving target is in its 
youth (for a recent summary, see Résearch 
Proposal, 1977), though surely it builds on 
major traditions of inquiry, most importantly 


.Marxism. In the analysis of change, ‘‘en- 


dogenous structural change'' if you like, 
"surplus value, production for exchange, and 
class conflict” (p. 79) are indeed critical con- 
cepts, though not the only ones. The phenom- 
ena to which they refer move within a dynamic 
totality, the capitalist world-economy. Many of 
Appelbaum's conditions modifying the ten- 
dency of the profit rate to fall require the intro- 
duction of untheorized phenomena outside the 
boundaries of the English nation-state. This 
should give him and other Marxists pause as 
we make the theoretical, empirical, and practi- 
cal advances we seek. 


Walter L. Goldfrank 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


? World-economy is used here in the technical 
sense of two or more politically sovereign units in- 
terdependent with respect to the flow of necessary 
commodities. Only in the past 75 years has the mod- 
ern capitalist world-economy begun to reach the 
asymptotic inclusion of all the populated regions of 
our planet, removing tbe theoretical possibility of 
geographically exogeneous change. Perry Anderson 
(1974:172—360) provides an interesting example of 
such change in the past with his discussion of the 
effects of the seventeenth century East European ` 
wars on the development of Sweden, Prussia, Po- 
land, Austria, and Russia. 
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RESPONSE TO GOLDFRANK* 


Walter Goldfrank's comment is well-taken 
and, as he acknowledges, in no way con- 
tradicts the main thrust of my argument, which 
was to suggest ways in which a Marxist 
analysis is fruitful for comprehending proc- 
esses of social change. While Marx utilized an 
abstracted model of capitalist economic rela- 
tions in Capital (from which my argument de- 
rives), it is clear that an adequate theoretical 
formulation must consider national economies 
within the framework of a world economic sys- 
tem. This was already true in Marx’s time, and 
is far more so today, as Goldfrank notes. While 
I coütinue to believe that such concepts as 
surplus value, production for exchange, class 
conflict, and the like will prove to be central in 
providing an understanding of the bases of en- 
dogenous structural change in contemporary 
societies, I strongly concur that the frame of 
reference must ultimately be the glabal eco- 
nomic system, This will, in turn, modify the 
theoretical categories with which we work, as 
currently ‘‘untheorized phenomena’’ become 
incorporated within the body of Marxist eco- 
nomic and social theory. 


Richard P. Appelbaum 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


PARSONS'S VOLUNTARISM 


{COMMENT ON ALEXANDER, ASR APRIL, 
1978)** 


Ifound Alexander's (1978) article interesting 
both for what it includes and for what it passes 


* Address all communications to: Richard P. Ap- 
pelbaum; Department of Sociology; University of 
California; Santa Barbara, CA 93106. 

** Address all communications to: John w. 
Heeren; Dept. of Sociology; California State Col- 
lege; San Bernardino, CA 92407. 
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over. Of the first sort, he nicely points up that a 
central theme in Parsons’s work is resolving 
the free will of man and the directionality of 
social change. Unfortunately Parsons is no 
more successful at this than earlier thinkers. 
Emphasis on the continuity in Parsons’s work 
leads Alexander to neglect some contradictions 
and questionable assumptions of Parsons. 

(1) Rather than it being the continuing basis 
of his substantive voluntarism, Parsons’s for- 
mal voluntarism is ultimately eclipsed by his 
analysis of systems and differentiation. When 
Parsons argues that action is organized into 
systems and that these are normatively 
oriented, where then is the actor’s choice or 
will? One’s membership determines his action. 

(2) Where is the actor’s voluntarism if the 
direction of change—increasing dif- 
ferentiation—is inevitable? It is interesting 
that Parsons (1937:753) had criticized Weber 
for his ‘‘fatalistic interpretation of the process 
of rationalization.’’ This sense of inevitability 
is much stronger in Parsons’s later work than it 


"was in Weber’s. His recently developed evolu- 


tionary scheme seems to represent Parsons’s 
discovery of the path of history. Indeed, Par- 
sons (1966:4) sees a need to explain the coming 
of feudalism in Europe since it is the ‘‘most 
radical structural regression in the history of 
major societies.” Presumably, those who cur- 
rently favor a "small is beautiful” philosophy 
also would be considered regressive. 

(3) The real significance of differentiation 
comes out in Economy and Society. Here Par- 
sons and Smelser (1956:83) ‘‘discover’’ the 
correspondence of their concrete and analytic 
systems when they argue that concrete 
societies tend in general to differentiate along 
the lines of the Parsonian four-function scheme 
(1956:83). Thus, we are told that the family is 
"specifically located in the pattern- 
maintenance sub-system of the society” 
(1956:53). 

(4) The hypostatizing of the theory is carried 
far enough so that Parsons (1964) in one essay 
Suggest$ that the processes of differentiation 
Should lead to the development of a new occu- 
pational role: the spiritual counselor who is 
intermediate between the minister and the 
therapist. 

(5) In spite of Alexander's statement that 
Parsons used a conception of multidimensional 
causality, the more important fact is that Par- 
sons (1966:113) imputes priority to cultural 
elements in the evolution of societies. 
Moreover, the implication is strong in his re- 
cent work that religious values are perhaps the 
most important elements within the cultural 
sphere. 

(6) Alexander properly notes that Parsons's 
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substantive voluntarism is evaluative. More 
than this, the implicit value placed on indi- 
vidual autonomy is inconsistent with a signifi- 
. cant portion of the sociological tradition. How- 
ever much Marx and Durkheim would seem to 
be poles apart on other sociological issues, an 
argument could easily be made that they ‘‘con- 
verge" in their negative assessment of indi- 
vidualism in modern society. And contrary to 
Alexander, Marx's image of man hunting in the 
morning, fishing in the afternoon, and criticiz- 
ing after dinner could be seen as representing 
significant dedifferentiation. 


John W. Heeren 
California State College, 
San Bernardino 
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ONCE AGAIN: THE CASE FOR PARSONS'S 
VOLUNTARISM* 


Mr. Heeren has reiterated criticisms which 
have become the stock-in-trade of Parsons in- 
terpretation. Far from being unaware of the 
points he raises, I directed much of my reinter- 
pretive efforts precisely to such objections. 
After years of partial misinterpretation and 
often misleading debate, the process of incor- 
porating the important breakthroughs that Par- 
sons achieved will, evidently, be a difficult and 
uneven one. Old myths die slowly. 

Let me make four points: 

(1) Voluntarism is not antithetical to sys- 


tems analysis, nor, certainly, is it antithetical: 


to normative control. One of the primary rea- 
sons for distinguishing, as I did in my article, 


* Address all communications to: Jeffrey C. Alex- 
ander; Department of Sociology; University of 
California; Los Angeles, CA 90024. 
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between the formal and substantive elements in 
Parsons's work is to point to the multilevel 
character of any social theory. There is a wide 
range of diverse components in any theory; 
these components may be viewed as forming a 
continuum from the'most general kinds of 
commitments to the most specific (Alexander, 
1980, Vol. 1, Pt. 1). Every theory contains 
general presuppositional commitments (what I 
called theoretic-epistemic, or formal ele- 
ments), as well as very specific propositional 
statements which are much more directly de- 
rived from empricial observation. In between 
these two poles of the continuum, there are a 
number of other kinds of commitments. 
Ideological assumptions, for example, derive 
neither from presuppositions nor from empiri- 
cal observation; combined with empirical 
propositions, however, they form the substan- 
tive elements of a sociological theory. 

Another kind of intermediate element, and 
here we come to the issue of systems, is the 
kind of model a theorist chooses. The funda- 
mental point here is that commitments to mod- 
els and commitments to presuppositions vary 
independently. A multidimensional, volun- 
taristic approach on the theoretic-epistemic 
level can be combined with systemic models, 
and the result will be a voluntaristic model of 
social systems. On the other hand, an in- 
strumentalist, deterministic approach at the 
presuppositional level, which disallows the re- 
sort to transcendent values upon which volun- 
tarism must be based, also may be combined 
with a systemic model. In this case, the system 
theory in question will, indeed, be antivolun- 
taristic and deterministic. Far from his system 
model pushing him into an overly rigid deter- 
minism, there is, in fact, the danger that Par- 
sons's model will slip into an overly voluntaris- 
tic positio. Insofar as his presuppositional 
synthesis of idealism and materialism falters, 
this slippage frequently occurs. 

To respond to a related point, voluntarism 
does not depend on whether an ‘‘actor’s 
choice" is preserved, nór does it depend on 
whether or not an actor is deScribed as a 
"member'' of a normative system. In the first 
place, every concrete actor has a choice in 
every concrete situation. Parsons has never 
denied free will in this limited sense; he has 
spoken, rather, of the probability that norms 
will be followed in a given instance (Parsons 
and Shils, .1951:155-6). These norms, of 
course, might be, in substantive terms, highly 
individualistic and critical ones, so that the 
conformity to norms cannot be confused with 
conformity in the pejorative, common sense 
use of the term. This observation leads to my 
second point: it is a nominalist error, associ- 
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ated with classical liberalism and neo-Kantian 
theory, to identify voluntarism with free will in 
the strong sense, that is, with the actions of a 
completely nonconstrained and nonsocialized 
actor. There is a long tradition in social 
thought, most recently exhibited by Durkheim, 
Freud, and Piaget, which believes, correctly in 
my opinion, that freedom depends, in part, on 
certain distinctive internal qualities which are 
produced only through association and inter- 
nalization. 

(2) As this last point helps to clarify, Par- 
sons certainly does not advocate individualism 
in the laissez-faire sense of the term, but rather 
the socially-constrained exercise of individual 
choice. This intention, of course, is the reason 
for his characterization of the modern situation 
as one of ''institutionalized individualism” 
(Parsons, 1967). As I tried to demonstrate in 
my article, Parsons's individualism is rooted, 
first of all, in an epistemological critique of 
individualisitc theories like utilitarianism. His 
substantive theory, furthermore, tries to syn- 
thesize, with the classical liberal! commitment 
to the individual, the approaches to individual 
freedom imbedded in more collectivist theories 
jin both the materialist and idealist traditions 
(Alexander, 1978a:183-6). To argue that indi- 
vidual freedom rests upon universalistic values 
and upon strong bureaucratic and legal con- 
trols on the unfettered market does not impress 
me as an endorsement of individualism, nor as 
substantially different from the general posi- 
tions proffered by Durkheim and Marx. 

On the other hand, as I also mentioned in my 
article, Parsons does often exhibit an overly 
optimistic attitude toward the institution of 
private property, and often accepts with 
equanimity the psychological consequences of 
a cultural emphasis on individualism. Insofar 
as Parsons veers towards such an indi- 
vidualism, it is fair to say that he has aban- 
doned his synthesizing impulse on the 
substantive—empirical and ideological—level 
of his theory. 

(3) Parsons does not consider differentiation 


to be inevitable, as Mr. Heeren's own example ' 


from The Systems of Modern Societies demon- 
strates very well. Parsons does indeed déscribe 
feudalism as a ‘‘drastic regression” in western 
history, and he spends a good deal of time 
analyzing the social structure of this period 
(Parsons, 1971:33—45). Does this imply that 
differentiation is inevitable or, indeed, that 
Parsons believes precisely the opposite? De- 
velopmental theorists, like Freud and Piaget, 
outline the mental structures necessary for 
psychic health and cognitive maturity; does 
this mean that, Freud and Piaget believe that 
every individual will grow up to be healthy and 
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perceptive? In the same monograph, Parsons 
also analyzes the countries of the Counter- 
Reformation, specifically, how their less 
differentiated, more ascribed structures pre- 
vented them from capitalizing on the opportuni- 
ties for development presented by the Renais- 
sance, as western European nations were able 
to do (Parsons, 1971: 40-3, 49-54, 71—4). This 
does not sound like inevitable differentiation to 
me. 

I would agree, however, that Parsons is 
often overly optimistic about the emergence of 
differentiated structures. One of the primary 
justifications for this optimism is his insistence 
that differentiation is produced by a system's 
need for ‘‘functional adaptation'' to structured, 
long-term disequilibrium. Less optimistic than 
Parsons, I wonder whether a bureaucratic 
state, less differentiated from the legal and reli- 
gious systems, might not be more adaptive, in ` 
many respects, than a democratic, more differ- 
entiated system. It was this question which 
prompted me to make one of the distinctions I 
emphasize in my article, namely, that an . 
ideological commitment to individual emanci- 
pation.has affected, and perhaps made less 
realistic, Parsons's understanding of the actual 
course which societal differentiation takes. 

(4) Finally, I would certainly not argue that 
Parsons's theory is internally consistent, nor 
did I do so in my article (Alexander, 
1978a:192—4). Like many other great theorists 
(see, for example, my discussion of Weber in 
Alexander, 1978b), Parsons's work is deeply 
ambiguous, about both formal and substantive 
issues. As I think I made clear, I wrote this 
article in order to emphasize the positive ele- 
ments in Parsons's contribution. 


. Jeffrey C. Alexander 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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1970 CENSUS FIGURES ON PUBLIC 
^. ASSISTANCE INCOME: SOME 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FROM 
ALTERNATE SOURCES* 


(COMMENT ON LONG, ASR FEBRUARY, 1974) 


The conclusions drawn in the Long (1974) 
article about the propensity of black and white 
migrants to six large American cities (New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and Washington, D.C.) to be poor (cf. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973a:x, for defini- 
tion) or to be receiving welfare during the year 
1969 as compared with persons born in these 
‘cities, for the same year, were based on infor- 
mation obtained from the 1970 census. 

In this connection, the writer wishes to men- 
tion two studies published in 1972 which re- 
viewed data reported in the 1970 census on 
public assistance income, or welfare. The first 
is a RAND study entitled '"Two Counts of Wel- 
fare in New York City: A Comparison of City 
and Census Data for 1969,” by C. Peter Rydell 
(1972). This study, as its title indicates, com- 
pared official statistics published by the New 
York City (1969) Department of Social Serv- 
ices on the total number of welfare cases re- 
ceiving assistance and total cash disburse- 
ments for the year 1969 with the same figures 
which were published in the 1970 census. 

The study concluded that ‘‘the 1970 census 
of population underestimated the number of 
welfare cases and the amount of welfare in- 
come in New York City during 1969. In both 
instances the census estimate was essentially 
40 percent’ below the city's estimate” (Rydell, 
1972:7). The exact figures were a 41.1% under- 
estimation of total cash grants and a 39% un- 
derestimation of total cases, 

This study compensated for the different 
time frames used in the census statistics 
(yearly totals) and the city figures (monthly 
totals) and also for the fact that the census 
counted a single family which included two or 
more cases as a single case, while the city 
counted it as two or more cases. The latter 


* Address all communications to: Christopher B. 
Norton; 102 W. 80th St., Apt. 63; New York, NY 
10024. i 
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disparity was compensated for by preparing 
estimates of the duplication of cases in the 
census figures and adding this figure to the 
original census total. _ 

The writer is not currently in possession of 
similar studies of official figures for other large 
cities as compared with those published in the 
1970 census. The second study to be men- 
tioned, however, ‘‘Preliminary Evaluation of 
1969 Money Income Data Collected in the 1970 
Census of Population and Housing," by Mit- 
suo Ono (1972), does provide information 
about money income statistics for each state in 
the Union, although not for individual cities. 
This study is referred to by the Census Bureau 
(19732) in its introduction to the 1970 census 
subject report on ‘‘Low Income Areas in Large 
Cities." However, it is not referred to in the 
introduction to ‘‘Mobility for Metropolitan 
Areas" (1973b), wherein the statistics on 
which the Long paper is based are located. 
Also the studies’ specific conclusions are not 
noted in the introduction where it is men- 
tioned; however, it is given as a reference in 
which ‘‘estimates of income underreporting in 
the 1970 census’’ (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1973a:xi) may be found. 

The Ono study compares the aggregate in- 
comes from various sources as reported in the 


.1970 census (wage or salary income, self- 


employment income, social security, public 
assistance income) with benchmark estimates 
of the same figures which have been compiled 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis. The 
benchmark figures are independant estimates 
of the above income aggregates obtained by 
analysing ''administrative data sources” (Ono, 
1972:391). The Ono study does not indicate 
exactly what administrative sources were 
used; however, the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (1976:35) itself in a later publication 
entitled ‘‘Local Area Personal Income, 1969- 
1974," states that its sources for information 
on public assistance during this period were 
based on county information on the amount of 
benefit payments made. The information was 
available annually from State Departments of 
Welfare and/or the National Center for Social 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Health, 


` Education and Welfare. 


The benchmark figures for public assistance 
income in the 1970 census as reported in the 
Ono paper range from 55% for Iowa to 101% 
for Indiana. The average for the United States 
is 69%. The averages for the states where the 
cities mentioned in the Long article are located 
are: New York, 61%; Pennsylvania, 71%; Il- 
linois, 69%; Michigan, 72%; California, 64%; 
and Washington, D.C., 73%. š 
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This study thus estimates that the 1970 cen- 
sus statistics for public assistance income var- 
ied from between 55% and 101% of their actual 
totals and averaged only 69% of the total for 
the country as a whole. 

It would appear that the 41% underestima- 
tion indicated in the Rydell study would sub- 
stantiate the 61% projection given in the Ono 
paper for New York State. Unfortunately, as 
indicated, the Rydell statistics covered only 
New York City while those in the Ono paper 
are for New York State as a whole. 

If the 1970 census did underestimate Ameri- 
can public assistance income by 6995, as the 
Ono study indicated, it probably underesti- 
mated the number of cases receiving public 
assistance also, as attested to by Rydell for 
New York City. 

The question which the results of these two 
studies pose for the Long paper concern its 
conclusion that a larger number of black na- 
tives to the metropolitan areas mentioned 
above were on welfare during the period sur- 
veyed than black migrants to the areas. Would 
the statistics substantiate this conclusion if the 
analysis were made of the actual welfare popu- 
lation? 

The percentage differences on which Long's 
(1974:49) conclusions about black welfare recip- 
ients were based were rather small and varied 
from 1 to 4.296. If the balance of the welfare 
population not counted (assuming the census 
did undercount total welfare grants and 
number of cases) did have the same percentage 
of natives and migrants as those census re- 
spondents who answered questions on place of 
origin, the conclusions would remain the same. 
Since there does not appear to be any way of 
determining this, the writer feels that the Long 
article's conclusions about welfare recipients 
are not necessarily supported by census data. 

One further question which presents itself 
concerning the census data is the advisability 
of asking questions of respondéfits about pub- 
lic assistance income if the accuracy of the 
responses is only 69%. Perhaps the procedure 
used in the last two census counts (1969 and 
. 1970) of mailing questionnaires to families who 
complete them without supervision and then 
mail them back to the Bureau on census day 
(self-enumeration) should be revised so that 
better statistics are forthcoming. 

Hopefully those preparing the 1980 census 
will utilize sampling procedures which will 
produce results that are not as open to question 
as those discussed here. 


Christopher B. Norton 


New York, New York ` 
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REPLY TO NORTON* 


The maih points of the preceding comment 
seem to be twofold arid include: (1) the dis- 
covery that income was underreported in the 
1970 census, and (2) the belief that income 
underreporting could be substantially reduced 
through personal interviews rather than the 
mail-out/mail-back technique used in the 1970 
census. The first point is clear to anyone who 
has ever worked with census or survey data on 
income; the second point is questionable; and 
neither invalidates the conclusions I reached in 
"Poverty Status and Receipt of Welfare among 
Migrants and Nonmigrants in Large Cities” 
(Long, 1974). í , 

In the ASR article I argued that during the 
1960s black South-tc-North migrants who had 
lived in northern cities for a few years were 
slightly less likely to be poor or on welfare than 
blacks who had grown up in these cities. This 


* Address all communications to: Larry H. Long; 
U.S. Department of Commerce; Bureau of the Cen- 
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conclusion contradicted some of the conven- 
tional wisdom which asserted that black mi- 
grants were more likely than black urban na- 
tives in the North to be on welfare either be- 
cause they migrated in order to get welfare or 
‘they migrated for other reasons and were 
forced to rely on welfare as a result of inability 
to secure stable employment. 

A later article published in AJS (Long and 
Heltman, 1975) sought to provide a fuller ra- 
tionale to the ASR findings. The AJS article 


showed that black migrants who had lived for a: 


few years in the North were more successful in 
escaping poverty and welfare dependence 
partly through higher rates of labor force par- 
ticipation. The migrants had taken lower status 
jobs but, in the aggregate, managed to earn 


slightly more than the urban natives because ` 


proportionately more of the migrants were 

working. The data presented in the two articles 

came from the 1970 census, which in urban 

. areas was taken through the mail-out/mail-back 
technique thought by Norton to have biased 
the income statistics. Under this procedure, 
first used in the 1970 census, households in the 
sample were mailed a questionnaire, and if it 
was mailed back with complete answers by the 
due date, no interviewer would come by. If the 
questionnaire was not mailed back or if it was 
mailed back but was incompletely filled out, 
then an interviewer would be sent to the ad- 
dress. This procedure was adopted partly be- 
cause of cost considerations and was thought 
to reduce interviewer bias. 

The general validity of the picture sketched 
in the ASR and AJS articles does not depend 
simply on data from the 1970 census. Indepen- 
dent data sources have verified the higher in- 
come of the black South-to-North migrants 
during the 1960s or thereabouts. Weiss and 
Williamson (1972) analyzed the 1967 Survey of 
Economic Opportunity, a national sample 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Oppor- 

- tunity, and found higher incomes among the 


black South-to-North migrants than blacks of . 


similar background characteristics but born in 
the North. A similar empirical result was re- 
ported by Hogan and Featherman (1977), who 
analyzed the 1973 Occupational Change in a 
Generation survey, a large nationwide sample. 
Using still another survey, the National Lon- 
gitudinal (Parnes) Surveys, Adams and Nestel 
(1976) found that younger blacks who had 
moved from the South to the non-South in the 
1960s or earlier had higher earnings than blacks 
of the same age but native to the non-South. 
Finally, using a special match of Social Secur- 
ity records and test scores of men taking the 
Armed Forces Qualifying Test, Cutright (1972; 
1974) reported higher earnings in 1964 for black 
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migrants from the South than for black non- 
migrants in the non-South. 

In addition, the 1960 census, which, contrary 
to Norton's belief, was not taken by the mail- 
out/mail-back technique, also indicated higher 
income and higher rates of labor force partici- 
pation among the black South-to-North mi- 
grants than among blacks native to the North 
(Masters, 1972; 1975; Lieberson and Wilkin- 
son; 1976). Altogether, the aforementioned 
studies come from five completely independent 
data sources, with data collection taking place 
in various years between 1960 and 1973. All 
found higher income, or earnings, taking age 
and some background factors into account, for 
the black migrants from the South. All five data 
sources were from personal interviews, except 
for the Cutright (1972; 1974) studies, which 
used data from administrative records and 
therefore contained no sampling error. None of 
these data sources relied on mail-out/mail-back 
techniques. 

Despite some differences in definitions of 
variables, the consistency of findings among 
independent studies presents overwhelming 
evidence as to the basic correctness of the em- 
pirical facts regarding the relative income posi- 
tion of black migrants from the Soüth vis-à-vis 


. black northern nonmigrants during the 1960s. 


The higher income and higher labor force par- 
ticipation on the part of the migrants who had 
lived in the North for a few years certainly 
implies less need for welfare. It is important to 
note, however, that recent migrants generally 
experienced more unemployment, lower in- 
come, and greater dependence on welfare than 
the long-term migrants (Long, 1974; Long and . 
Heltman, 1975). Return migration seems not to 
account for this difference between recent and 
long-term migrants (Long and Hansen, 1977), 
suggesting that the migrants initially experi- 
enced some unemployment and low earnings 
before going on to surpass the earnings of the 
urban nonmigrants. 

If the South-to-North black migrants (at least 
those who had lived in the North for a few 
years) had.less apparent need for welfare be- 
cause of higher income vis-à-vis the urban na- - 
tives and if the migrants’ higher income re- 
sulted from higher labor force participation, 
the more basic question boils down to this: 
Why did the migrants have higher labor force 
participation? The answer, again corning from 
several completely independent sources, ap- 
pears in substantial part to involve differences 
between the migrant and nonmigrant groups in 
job expectations and attitudes toward work 
and welfare. In somewhat oversimplified 
terms, the answer seems to involve the mi- 
grants having lower expectations regarding 
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satisfactory working conditions, their empha- 
sis on the pecuniary aspects of a job (rather 
than nonpecuniary aspects like enjoying the 
work, having pleasant coworkers, etc.), and 
having less knowledge of the alternatives to 
work (see Adams and Nestel, 1976; Koziara 
and Koziara, 1968; Northrup, 1968). The gen- 


eral thrust of these and other studies was to . 


point out some of the disadvantages that can 
accrue to blacks as a result of reaching adult- 
hood in northern ghetto areas and how work 
attitudes of black migrants during this time 
allowed them to overcome some of the tradi- 
tional handicaps of southern birth. 

These studies brought about some funda- 
mental rethinking concerning the sources of 
inequality between blacks and whites in north- 
ern cities and the causes of urban problems in 
the North. Prior to the publication of the 
studies cited above, black South-to-North mi- 
gration was thought to be a dominant explana- 
tion of both the large socioeconomic difference 
between blacks and whites in the North and the 
source of many urban problems like crime, un- 
employment, and welfare dependence. 
Perhaps Banfield (1968; 1972) was the most 
widely publicized proponent of the theory that 
black South-to-North migration could largely 
account for black-white income differences 
and many urban problems in the North. 

The interweaving of results reported by 
different researchers using different data 
sources produces a reasonably consistent pic- 
ture of black migrant/nonmigrant differences in 
the North in the 1960s. The census, of course, 
had income underreporting, and the best dis- 
cussion of this and other sources of error af- 
fecting comparison of income differences be- 
tween migrant and nonmigrant blacks in the 
North in 1970 can be found in Lieberson 
(1978). Taken in context, however, the 1970 
census results on the socioeconomic position 
of black migrants and northern nonmigrants 
' agree with other data in their broad description 
of the situation. 

One should avoid generalizing the results for 
the 1960s to earlier periods or to the future. In 
earlier periods, it is extremely doubtful that the 
black South-to-North migrants could over- 
come their educational handicaps so as to 
match or exceed the northern nonmigrants in 
earnings. But by the 1960s the educational 
level of black South-to-North migrants was 
nearly equal to that of blacks native to the 
urban North (Long and Heltman, 1975), and 
under such circumstances other factors like 
attitudes toward work and welfare began to 
loom more important in differentiating migrant 
and nonmigrant northern blacks. 

Since 1970 fewer blacks have been moving 
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North, and more have been leaving the region 
to go South. In fact, the North now has net 
outmigration of blacks—a striking change from 
the 1960s (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1978). 
A significant question to be investigated with 
data from the 1980 census is how successful the 
northern-born have been in competing with the 
southern-born for the expanding number of 
jobs in the South. 


Larry H. Long 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
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THE “ECOLOGICAL APPROACH” AND 
COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


(REPLY TO LINCOLN AND OLSON, ASR 
FEBRUARY, 1978)* 


Lincoln and Olson (1978) have organized an 
array of mainly minor or contrived issues 
around three more general criticisms of our 
(Grimes et al., 1976) study of community struc- 
ture and leadership arrangements. Reacting to 
each specific criticism would involve the 
reader in much nitpicking and more time and 
space than most of the issues warrant. 

Their first concern is with our use of the term 
ecological and the criteria we used to make our 
evaluation. They suggest that our approach is 
not ecological because it ‘‘bears little relation 
to ecological theory’’ (p. 112, emphasis ours). 
In fact, we took pains when writing the article 
to avoid the use of the term theory because no 
valid theory of adequate scope can be found in 
the community leadership literature. This has 
been noted by others (e.g., Walton, 1970; War- 
ren, 1977) and may be inferred from Lincoln 
and Olson's reliance on two citations to a 
single theory which has received no little 
amount of criticism (e.g., Straits, 1965; 
Williams, 1973). We made no claims to intro- 
duce or test a theory, but our hypotheses were 
easily related to that extant body of community 
leadership literature which can be readily rec- 
ognized by Lincoln, Olson and anyone else 
researching the topic when the term ecological 
is used. Accepting their very narrow definition 
of ecological would exclude significant works 


* Address all communications to: Charles M. Bon- 
jean; Department of Sociology; University of Texas; 
Austin, TX 78712. 
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ranging from some of the Chicago school 
classics (e.g., Zorbaugh, 1929) to recent re- 
search such as that subsumed under the .cur- 
rently accepted label of factorial ecology (e.g., 
Rees, 1971). 

Our evaluation of the ecological hypotheses 
Is criticized on the same page (p. 113) for, first, 
having an ‘‘exaggerated concern with the mag- 
nitude of R?” and, second, for expressing ‘‘dis- 
appointment in the R?'s—aithough these, 
which range up to .43 are not trifling by prevail- 
ing standards.'' Something is awry here. Either 
R? is a valid indicator of importance or it isn't. 
We believe that it is and that there is more to 
the story than Lincoln and Olson mention in 
their comment: our data showed a lack of con- 
sistency in the R?'s across the different mea- 
sures of the dependent variable and some of 
the relationships were opposite to those pre- 
dicted by an examination of the previous litera- 
ture. 

A second concern is with our multidimen- 
sional conceptualization of leadership and the 
manner in which it was used. Here, as 
elsewhere, Lincoln and Olson extract a minor 
example (the degree to which democracy and 
pluralism overlap) rather than a major point 
(e.g., the relative merits of multidimensional 
vs. unidimensional conceptualizations), make 
unwarranted assumptions (e.g., that the latter 
is dependent upon the former), and overlook 
those sections of our text which explicitly an- 
swer some of the questions they raise (e.g., 
measures of all four leadership dimensions 
were not used on a single sample of commu- 
nities because "'[rjegrettably such a data set, 
to our knowledge, does not yet exist,” (Grimes 
et al., 1976:713). We were also chided for not 
presenting the zero-order correlation coeffi- 
cient for the association between the legiti- 
macy and visibility dimensions. The R? hap- 
pens to be .42, which neither adds to nor takes 
away from our conclusions. In the context of 
the criticism, should it be regarded as more 
than ‘‘trifling’’ by prevailing standards (p. 113) ` 
or would this be an "exaggerated concern” (p. 
113)? Finally, it was suggested that the most 
rigorous approach would have been to ''treat 
leadership structure as an unobserved con- 
struct” (p. 114). Lincoln (1976) tried this him- 
self and thus he should know why we avoided 
it. It demands specific theory about causal or- 
dering and this is sadly lacking in the relevant 
literature. : 

Finally, several criticisms are offered con- 
cerning the means by which we derived the 
community structural variables in our analysis. 
We employed factor analysis as a data reduc- 
tion technique—no more, no less. As such, it 
was successful in organizing the various indi- 
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cators of community structure used by others. 
Moreover, the initial variables—and thus the 
factors—were representative of the extant de- 
mographic data available for communities from 

. Standard sources (Bonjean et al., 1969). That 
the original analysis was performed on coun- 
ties was a necessary compromise to achieve 
sufficient scope and simultaneously to include 
cities of less than 25,000 in the universe. That it 
probably makes little difference whether coun- 
ties, cities or some other boundary is used has 
been noted by investigators who have com- 
pared the findings from such analyses (e.g., 
Bonjean, 1971; Foley, 1977). Such compari- 
sons also reveal that the removal of a few vari- 
ables (e.g., the budgetary data) fails to influ- 
ence the emergence of most of the factors iden- 
tified. 

In short, some of Lincoln and Olson's criti- 
cisms are of exaggerated points taken out of 
context. Others can be resolved by examining 
the references cited in our article. Most disap- 
pointing, however, is the failure of their criti- 
cisms or the comment in general to offer con- 
structive suggestions for the improvement of 
research on community structure and leader- 
ship arrangements. 


Charles M. Bonjean 

The University of Texas at Austin 
Michael D. Grimes 

Louisiana State University 
Robert L. Lineberry 
Northwestern University 

J. Larry Lyon 

, Baylor University 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW: THE 
ANATOMY OF A REBELLION* 


PATRICIA MADOO LENGERMANN . 


George Washington University 


American Sociological Review 1979, Vol. 44 (April): 185-198 


. The establishment of the ASR in 1935 conventionally is seen as a rebellion against the influence 
of the Chicago School ori the profession. Drawing on hitherto untapped archival materials, this 
paper attempts to resolve an ongoing controversy about the sources of this rebellion. It outlines 
the events in the rebellion, identifies the protagonists in the conflict, and describes the reasons 

- for conflict. The rebellion was led by ‘‘association’’ men, rebelling against a variety of elitist 
trends in the professional community. The event occurred in the context of a variety of practical . + 
„Stresses resulting from the Depression. My account of this episode is related to a contemporary 
debate in the sociology of science about the nature of scientific change. 


` Most commentators agree that the his- 
tory of American sociology during the first 
third of this century is inseparable from 
that of the department of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago, the so-called 
Chicago School (Coser, 1977; Gouldner, 
1970; Hinkle and Hinkle, 1954; Martin- 
dale, 1960). Nothing better symbolizes 
. this interdependence than the fact that 
Chicago’s journal, The American Journal 
of Sociology (AJS), functioned as the offi- 
cial journal of the American Sociological 
Society (ASS) until 1936, giving the 
Chicago department extraordinary cen- 
trality in professional communication, 
During the thirties, however, the Ameri- 
can sociological community was turbulent 
with conflict and hostility, much of it di- 
rected towards Chicago and to the issue of 
its influence in the profession. This hostil- 
ity came to a head in 1935 when the ASS 


* Address all communications to: Patricia Madoo 
Lengermann; Department of Sotiology; George 
Washington University; Washington, D.C., 20052. 

Research for this paper was supported by a Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities Summer Re- 


search Fellowship (1976) and by a Post-Doctoral Fel- - 


lowship from the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women (1976—1977). I wish to thank Dr. Jessie 
Bernard for first pointing me in the direction of the 
L.L. Bernard papers, and Dr. Herbert. Blumer for his 
detailed comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 


votéd to establish an independent journal 
for the Society, the American Sociologi- 
cal Review (ASR). The decision to dises- 
tablish the AJS was construed. ‘both by 
contemporaries and by later commen- 
tators as a rebellion against Chicágo.! In 
turn this rebellion is treated both as sym- 
bol and cause of Chicago's loss of profes- 
sional centrality, which dates from about 
this time (Bernard, 1973; Coser, 1977; 
Faris, 1967; Kuklick, 1973; Martingale, 
1976; Odum, 1951). 

Apart from this agreement, however: 
details on the rebellion are few, and in- 
terpretations of its causes and outcomes 
varied and confusing. This confusion is 
demonstrated in the conflicts among three 
well-known versions of the incident. 


! Interviews with Leonard Cottrell and Peter Le- 
jins. Also supporting this view of the episode as an 
antagonistic act against Chicago is the well-known 
statement of the rebels' leader L. L. Bernard: 

I. . . appointed the committee which recom- 
mended the substitution of the American Sociolog- 
ical Review for the American Journal of Sociology 
and pushed the resolution through toits adoption. 

. Í took these steps because the department of 
sociology at the University of Chicago under its 
leader at the time had become arrogant and was 
suspected of making the interests of the American 

Sociological Society subsidiary to those of the 

Chicago department. (Odum, 1951:410) 
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1. Faris (1967) argues that the rebellion 
was the work of an activist faction, 
politicized and socially sinvolved, who 
challenged Chicago’s stand on scientific 
detachment and value neutrality. This 
prompted a counterrebellion by Chicago 
and its allies, embodied in the founding of 
the Sociological Research Association 
(SRA), ‘‘a fortress to which the objective 
scholar might retreat . (Faris, 
1967:121—2).? 


2. Martindale (1976) describes the re-. 


bellion as the work of a band of '' Young 
Turks" spearheading the quantification 
movement and radically positivist in 
orientation, who rebelled under the ban- 
ner of scientific objectivity against 
Chicago's broad, humanistic outlook. 
“Martindale credits this group with the 
founding both of the ASR and the SRA, 
and treats their hard-nosed scientism as 
‘ta response to the economic crisis’’ of the 
thirties. (Martindale, 1976:71—4).? 

3.’ Kuklick (1973) relates the rebellion 
to a broader pattern of theoretical reorien- 


tation during which theoretical influence . 
shifted from Chicago sociology to the: 


strüctural-functionalist perspective cen- 
tered at Harvard and Columbia. The re- 
bels were younger men, often ''products 
of néw sociology departments . . . not 
schooled in deference to Chicago” (Kuk- 
lick, 1973:3). Although they held no sys- 
tematically articulated theory at the time 
of the rebellion, the elements of this were 
already apparent and would soon coalesce 
into structural-functionalism. Like Faris, 
Kuklick treats the SRA as a counterrebell- 
ion by Chicago, but an ineffectual one.* 

This paper brings new data to bear on 
this argument. These data come primarily 
from the collection of L.L. Bernard's 
papers in the archives of the Pennsylvania 


? Faris (1967:121) identifies the rebels as people 
who seemed to be ‘‘turning away from. . . traditional 
scholarly research . . . towards an active participa- 
tion in national political and social controversy.” 


3 Martindale (1976:72—3) identifies the Young Turks ` 


as ‘‘restive young scholars” like George Lundberg, 
Donald Young, S. A. Stouffer, R. S. Lynd, Kimball 
Young, and F. Stuart Chapin. 

* Kuklick (1973:8) dismisses the quantifiers on 
whom Martindale focuses as "merely polemical’ 
without *'revolutionary consequences for American 
sociology.” 
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State University. Bernard is acknowl- 
edged by most sources as tlie leader, of the 
rebellion against the AJS (Bernard, 1973; 
Barnes, 1968; Kuklick, 1973; Odum, 1951; 
interviews with Herbert Blumer, Leonard 
Cottrell, Everett .C. Hughes, Helen 
McGill Hughes). I also draw on interviews 
and correspondence with people who 
were professionally active in the thirties, ` 
and on published accounts and records of 

the profession in that decade. 

This report is intended. primarily as an 
historical account, a description and 
analysis of a concrete sequence of events 
which has had an immediate shaping ef- 
fect on the contemporary experience of 
American sociologists. . The literature re- 
ferred to so far illustrates the persistent 
curiosity in the profession about this 
episode. The main part of this paper: (i) 
outlines the chief events in the rebellion; 
(ii) identifies the combatants; (iii) de-. 
scribes the issues which drove them to 
conflict; (iv) assesses the consequences of 
the rebellion. 

A second aim of this paper is to relate 
the data on the founding of the ASR to an 
issue of contemporary theoretical rele- 
vance: the three-way debate among soci- . 
ologists of science about the nature and 
sources of scientific change (Lengermann, 
1978). Table 1 summarizes the main fea- 
tures of this controversy. Broadly speak- 


‘ing the argument centers on three views of 


science: the developmentalist view, which 
sees any science as a system of roles and 
norms; the Kuhnian view, which sees any 
Science as a community sharing a distinc- 
tive paradigm; and the critical conflict 
view which treats any science as a profes- ` 
sional group embedded within the wider 
political economy. The first two groups 
explain scientific change primarily in 
terms of processes intrinsic to the scien- 
tific group. For developmentalists, these 
processes are growth, differentiation and 
institutionalization; for Kuhnians, these 
processes are paradigmatic transforma- 
tion and intragroup conflict. Critical con- 
flict theorists argue that scientific change, 
though mediated by intragroup conflict, is 
caused primarily by processes extrinsic to 
the scientific group, specificially societal 
level changes in economy, class and 
ideology. 


I The’ Issues: " 


`. 4 
3. View of any science, 
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Table 1. *The Nature and Ren of Change i in “Contemporary Science:* Three Approaches I 








` 
2 


The Perspectives 





Kuhnian 


Critical-Conflict - 





Development 
I; Illustrative. writings? Merton (1968), Parsons 
DE (1954), Ben-David 


` (1970), Shils (1970) 


A social system of roles 
and norms 


2. View of any science, 
as a social en- 
terprise 


Objective knowledge, 
theoretically formu- 
lated and empirically 
grounded 

Emphasis on (3) 


as a body of ideas 


4. Relation of (2) and 
(3) 

5. Causes of change Differentiation of the 
social system — logi- 
cal-experimental ad- 
vances in scientific in- 
véi Í vestigation — conver- 
gences of ideas 
Accumulation, sophis- 
tication, progress of 
knowledge 


6. Outcome of change 


Emphasis on idea con- 
tinuity 


7. Distinctive features 
of the approach 


8. Guiding metaphor The flowing stream 


Kuhn (1970), Se 
(1965), De Solla Price 


(1963), Friedrichs 
4970 _ 
A community of persons 


sharing a common iden- 
tity and outlook, bound 
together by communi- 
cation 

ç 
Interpretive systems, 
metaphors, paradigms 


Equal emphasis on (2) 
and (3) 

Anomalies (tensions be- 
tween theory and ob- 
servation) — -theoreti- 
cal innovation — intra- 
community conflict and 
power struggle 
Outlook transforma- 
‘tion, new norms for 
selecting and investiga- 
tion problems 


Emphasis on idea trans- 
formation, incommen- 
surability 

Political- religious | revo- 
lutions 


Lukacs (1971), Gould- 
ner (1970), McAulay 
(1978) 


An internally stratified 
professional group; a ` 
sector of the dominant . 
class, located in a larger, 
system of power, 
privilege and ideology 
Substructures of ideol- 
ogy, superstructures of 
formal theory 


Emphasis on (2) 


Structural-ideological 
changes in society — 
intraprofessional power 
shifts , 


New relationship to 
society's power and 
ideological structures; 
change in science’s po- 
tential for rational and 
critical knowledge 
Emphasis on the: nor- 
mative/ideological con- 
tent of science. — 
Marx’s model of social 
organizations 





* Note the emphasis on contemporary science. These distinctions do not hold for views on the origins of 


science. 


» Since I am describing broad perspective, rather than close-knit ‘‘schools,”’ the fit between these writings 
and these three perspectives is loose-knit rather than tight. š 


D 


The various interpretations of the 
founding of the ASR reflect some of these 
more general differences in viewpoint. 
Faris relates both the causes and conse- 
quences of the episode to growth and 
differentiation within the profession. Kuk- 
lick works explicitly with themes of 
paradigm transformation and intragroup 
conflict. Martindale is less easy to type. 
His mention of sociology's response to the 
Depression brings in extrinsic factors 
which fit in with the critical conflict view- 
point, but his focus is on the confrontation 
between qualitative and quantitative 
methodologies, that is, on paradigm 
change. The last section of this paper at- 
tempts to evaluate the three general view- 


points on scientific change explored in 
Table 1 in the light of the data presented in ` 
the main portion of this paper. 


The Rebellion 


The climax of the confrontation with ` 
Chicago and its journal occurred in the 
last week of December 1935 at the annual 
meeting of the ASS in New York City.’ 
The Society's Committee on Publications, 
chaired by W. P. Meroney of Baylor Uni- 
versity, presented a proposal to the Soci- 


* Data in this paragraph and the next comes from 
the letter of Jerome Davis to Bernard, December 31, 
1935. 
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ety’s Executive Committee to establish 
the ASR as the official publication of the 
Society. Here the proposal, encountering 
strong opposition, was voted down 5:4. 
While my sources do not give a precise 
breakdown of the vote they identify 
William Ogburn and Herbert Blumer, both 
of Chicago, as major opponents of the 
proposal, and Jerome Davis of Yale as the 
chief fighter for it. The proposal then went 
` aS a minority report to the general mem- 
bership at the business meeting. It was 
approved by a vote of approximately 2:1. 

The rejection of Chicago went further. 
Hitherto the administration of the Soci- 
ety`s affairs had been based at Chicago, 
and a member of that department had al- 
ways served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Society. At the 1935 business meeting the 
membership approved the establishment 
of an independent executive office for the 
Society and elected a non-Chicagoan, 
Harold Phelps of Pittsburgh, secretary of 
the Society. A rebel sympathizer, F. H. 
Hankins of Smith College, was elected 
. editor of the ASR, a second, H. P. Fair- 
child of New York University, -was 
elected president of the Society. Stuart 
Rice, Chicago’s candidate, withdrew his 
nomination in the expectation of humiliat- 
ing defeat. Both elected vice-presidents 
were sympathizers with the anti-Chicago 
move, as were two of the six elected 
members of the Executive Committee. 
Two other elected executive committee 
members, Meroney and Davis, were 
prime movers in the rebellion. Only one 
elected committee member, Dorothy 
Thomas, an Ogburn loyalist, clearly can 
be linked to the Chicago cause.® The re- 
bels had effected significant orga- 
nizational changes against Chicago, and 
had made an almost complete sweep of 
elected executive offices. 

The confrontation at the 1935 meetings 
however does not constitute "he rebel- 


$ Elected vice-presidents were D. Sanderson of ` 


Cornell and Kolb of Wisconsin; the rebel sympathiz- 
ers elected to the Executive Committee were J. Bos- 
sard of Pennsylvania and J. O. Hertzler of Nebraska. 
The sixth elected member of the committee, J. F. 
Steiner of Wisconsin, was probably also sympathetic 
to the rebels (Blumer in my interviews indicated that 
Wisconsin was on the whole hostile to Chicago’s rolg 
in the Society). 
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lion against Chicago.” At best it is the 


“most striking episode in a five-year 


chronicle of sustained oppositional poli- 
tics to Chicago by the anti-AJS rebels. 
The chief details of this are summarized in 
the Appendix. As shown here, the rebel- 
lion falls into three phases. The. first 
(1931-1932) begins with the Parmelee let- 
ters (November 1931), and runs through 
the year of Bernard’s presidency (1932) to 
the establishment of handpicked rebel ` 
committees on the issue of the AJS and on 
constitutional reform in the Society (De- 


: cember 1932). The second (1933-1934) isa 


period of rebel ineffectiveness and dis- 
organization, and of effective counterac- 
tion by Chicago and its supporters. The 
third (1935), a time of renewed mobiliza- 
tion by the rebels, culminates in the con- 
frontation at the December meetings. I 

Throughout the period, the focus of 
rebel attention is on Chicago’s control of 
the Society. This they attack on a variety 
of fronts: in power struggles over the elec- 
tion of the Society’s president, sugges- 
tions for reform of electoral rules, at- 
tempts to control the membership of both 
standing and special committees, sugges- 
tions for reorganization of the executive 
structure of the Society, and criticism of 
Chicago's influence on official publica- 
tions of the Society. A degree of electoral 
reform is pushed through in 1933; adminis- . 
trative and publication changes are made 
in 1935. An important second issue for the 
rebels throughout the period is the ques- 
tion of what constitutes sound scientific 
research in sociology, how standards for 
this are to be set, and the relationship 
between this and the flow of research 
money into the profession.? The questions 
of Chicago's centrality and of the criteria - 
for scientific work are closely linked in the 
minds of the rebels. The implications of 
this linkage will be explored later. 


The Combatants 


Figure 1 shows the main groups in the 
1931-1935 conflict. Certain char- 


7 For example, see Eimer to Bernard, March 3, 
1932; Smith to Bernard; April 4, 1932; Floyd House 
to Bernard, April 6, 1932; Bernard to Davis, Febru- 
ary 10, 1934. 
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Figure 1. The Protagonists 


"for example: Meroney to Bernard, 1-21-32, 
1-14-33; Davis to Bernard, many letters 6-33—11— 
33, Davis to Bernard, 1-2-34, 12-31-55; Sims to 
Bernard, 3-6-33, 3-20-33; Bernard to Meroney, 
11-14~35; Bernard to Sims, 5-7-35; Report of the 
Committee to Consider a Plan for Control of the 
Official Journal, 12-33. 


>for example: Elmer to Bernard, 3-9-32; Par- 
melee to Bernard, 3~21-32; Bain to Bernard, 3~23- 
32, 4—14—33; Becker to Bernard, 10—5-32; Bernard 
to Sims, 3—7—35; Sims to Bernard, 6-7-35. 


*for example: Dittmer to Bernard, 3-25-32; 
Eubank to Bernard, 3~26~32; Prittchett to Bernard, 
3-29--32; House to Bernard, 4-6-32; O.D. Duncan 
to Bernard, 4—29—32; Williams to Bernard, 9—1—32; 
and a great deal of the 1935 correspondence. 


‘for example: Dittmer to Bernard, 2-27-32; 
Elmer to Bernard, 3-7-32; Dittmer to Bernard, 
3-8-32; Phelps to Bernard, 3~7~32; Sims to Ber- 


acteristics of each group deserve com- 
ment. 

1. The rebel leadership. A small group, 
linked by years of collaborative political 
maneuvering, mounted the organized 
challenge to Chicago's associational cen- 
trality. Of these Bernard, Davis, 
Meroney, Sims and Phelps form the core 
group, a close-knit: alliance. ‘Bain, Par- 
melee, Becker, Elmer and Hankins, main- 
taining some distance from this central 
group, shared its hostility towards 
Chicago. On occasion they contributed to 
the formulation of strategy, but at other 
times they went their own way. 

The characteristics of this group do not 
match those attributed to the AJS rebels 
bv Kuklick, Martindale or Faris. Six of 
the ten men were over fifty in 1935, and 


` nard, 4-12-32; Minutes of 4-16~32 meeting of S.W. 
Sociological Society; Bossard to Bernard, 7-30-34. 
efor example: Bernard to Elmer, 4—28—-32; to 
Wirth, 5-7-32, to Burgess, 11-8-32, to Meroney, . 
11-14-35; Meroney to Faris, 2-16-35, to Bernard, 
10-24-35; Blumer to Bernard, 4-14—32, 2-334, 
6-22—34. 

t W. I. Thomas had not been at Chicago since 1918, 
but was regarded by the rebels as an active member 
of the Chicago-quantification coalition, e.g., Bernard 
to Sims, 1-9-32, 2—10—34. 

* for example: Rice to Sims, 4—14—32; Bernard to 
Davis, 1934 undated; Chapin to Bernard, 1-25-35, 
2-20-35; Sims to Bernard, 3—16—35, 4—8-35; Par- 
melee to Bernard, A. 8 25. 

"Interviews with Leonard Cottrell, Leland deVin- 
ney, Peter Lejins. 

! e.g., R. McKenzie (interview with H. Blumer) 

! Interview with H. Blumer (on miswestern assn.); 
Parmelee to Bernard, 4—8—35 (on southern assn.) 


four had their highest degrees from 
Chicago? in contrast to Kuklick's asser- 
tions. Their correspondence shows that 
they were not acting as a theory group, 
and none of the groups members can be 
linked closely either to structural- 
functionalism (Kuklick) or to the quantifi- 
cation movement (Martindale). Despite 
Faris's claims, the group's members seem 
to have avoided social and political ac- 
tivism.? 


* Men over fifty, Bernard, Sims, Bain, Parmelee, 
Hankins, Elmer; Chicago products, Bernard, 
Meroney, Elmer, Becker. 

? Here, for example, is Bernard's position: 

I believe no one could be more interested in 
making sociology of use to society, but . . . it 
seems to me much better to try to produce content ` 
to sociology and to orient ourselves with regard to 
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Most of the group’s members had estab- 
lished professional reputations and long 
records of service in both the regional and 
the national organizations of sociolo- 
gists.!? It makes no sense to see them as 
pursuing professional recognition or an 
associational niche by means of the rebel- 
lion.!! It is important however to see them 
as ‘‘association men.” This point is taken 
up later. 

2. The rebel fringe. A large unor- 
ganized population, supporting the politi- 
cal maneuvers of the rebel leaders, fed 
them complaints and suggestions, and 
backed them on occasion in committee 
votes or in votes at the general business 
meetings of the Society. This population 
was strategic in the rebellion. Without its 
votes the leadership’s action would have 
been ineffective. ` 

Some of the members of this group are 
linked to the leadership by intermittent 
correspondence, but the larger part of 
these supporters can be known only indi- 
rectly by references to them in the corre- 
spondence and in my interview material. 
These data indicate first that discontent 
with Chicago's influence was spontaneous 
in this population; it was not .simply 
created by actions of the leadership.? 
Second, this diffuse opposition did not 
share any particular theoretical outlook. It 
however was agitated and divided by 





our problems of research than it would be to at- 

tempt to be useful to a group of men who are 

dominated by a viewpoint that is almost wholly 
unscientific [i.e., the present political orga- 

nizations]. (Bernard to Kingsbury, May 4, 1932) 

10 Careful study of Odum, a most valuable source 
book on tke personalities of the period makes this 
clear. 

!! The exceptions may be Meroney, whose reputa- 
tion was established by his flamboyant actions 
against Chicago, and Parmelee, who established 
links to the eastern and.national societies by his 
actions. 

12 For example: 

We face the pent-up dissatisfactions of ten years. 
These have been growing without definite form and 
without leadership. . . . [T]he dissatisfaction in our 
ranks is so great that even he [Parmelee] was able to 
bring us last year . . . close to open revolt... . [W]e 
found unanimous and vigorous dissatisfaction with 
the "old order” in the American Sociological Soci- 
ety. . . .[YJou were really elected . . . on that issue. 
(Dittmer tc Bernard, February 27, 1932) 
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theoretical issues.!? Third, opposition was 
stronger in certain regions of the country 
than others, and was particularly strong in 
the Southwest and in the powerful eastern 
community.'* This opposition often found 
expression in the new regional associa- 
tions which appeared in the thirties (Pease 
and Hetrick, 1977). The size of the vote 
for the rebels at the crucial 1935 meetings 
reflects the location of those meetings in 
New York City. 

3. The Chicagoans. The organized 
opposition to Bernard’s group is referred 
to in this paper as Chicagoans. In part this 
reflects the rebels’ own sense of their pro- 
tagonists as a single conspiratorial group 
whom they called ‘‘Chicago,’’ ‘‘the 
Chicago group,” ‘‘the Chicago machine.” 
But close analysis of the content and au- 
thorship of the correspondence shows that 
political resistance to the rebels rested on 
a coalition between two groups. The first 
is the Chicago faculty, notably Faris, 
Wirth, Burgess, Blumer, and Ogburn, 
who closed ranks in defense of their de- 
partment’s long-standing position in the 
ASS. The second group contains most of 
Martindale’s Young Turks: Rice, Chapin, 
Lundberg, Kimball Young, and Dorothy 
Thomas.!5 Members of both groups held 
important executive positions in the Soci- 
ety during the period, Ip and their actions 


13 For example: 

I have a feeling that we are sitting on a mine, and 
may, have an explosion that will blow the A.S.S. into 
four or five regional bodies, and two or three or 
four "Schools" who will continually be at each 
other's throats: the statistical group, the McIver- 
like mystics, the case-study attitude boys, the 
reformitarian-community “‘organizers,’’ the social 
work fellows. (Bain to Bernard, March 23, 1932) 
14 See Bain's statement, above. Also interview 

with Herbert Blumer. 

15 W. T, Thomas is seen by the rebels as an ally of 
the Young Turks (Bernard to Davis, February 10, 
1934; Bernard to Bossard, March 1935). 

'6 Burgess (1934) and Chapin (1935) were presi- 
dents of the ASS during the period, and Rice was 
Chicago's nominee for the presidency for 1936; 
Wirth and Blumer between them covered the role of 
secretary-treasurer of the ASS continuously over the 
period; Faris edited the AJS; Rice chaired the influ- 
ential Committee on Research which acquired the 
task of looking into the issue of constitutional re- 
forms in 1932; Ogburn and Rice, together with W. I. 
Thomas, were the Societv's Research Planning Soci- 
ety, 1934-1935.. 
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from this base are consistently antagonis- 
tic to the Bernard group.!? The degree of 
active cooperation between the two 
groups varies over the period, but in 1935 
the ‘‘quantifier,’’ Rice, was in line for the 
presidency of the Society and was viewed 
by the rebels as Chicago’s candidate. In 
1936, in the aftermath of the 1935 rebel 
victory, members of both groups founded 
the SRA (interviews with Blumer, Cot- 
trell). i 

A coalition between Young Turks and 
the Chicago faculty seems improbable 
. only if, first, we see them as two irrecon- 
cilable theory groups (quantifiers and a 
qualitatively oriented Chicago School); 
and, second, if we assume that theoretical 
affiliation is the dominant factor in profes- 
sional cooperation and division. I address 
the first assumption here, and the second 
in the next section. 

In the thirties the Young Turks were a 
theory group, a movement passionately 
proselytizing for radical positivism and for 
quantification as a means to that end. 
Chicago, however, was not a School. Its 
reputation for theoretical cohesion among 
contemporaries and later writers reflects 
its situation in the twenties, with Park's 
centrality and the visibility of his Re- 
search Institute of productive, talented 
graduate students. Even this group in this 
earlier period, moreover, was in no way 
theoretically opposed either to positivistic 


directions for sociology or to quantifica- 


tion.'® By the thirties the Chicago depart- 
ment had become a melange of theoretical 
positions, prominent among which was 
that represented by Ogburn. Ogburn 
(1929) was the prophetic spokesman of the 
quantifiers, many of whom had been his 
students either at Columbia or at Chicago. 
The theoretical divide between the two 


7 This is particularly evident in Rice's opposition 
to Bernard's push for constitutional reform on the 
Committee on Research 1932, and Chapin's opposi- 
tion to Bernard's move to disestablish the AJS in 
1935. 

!* The Park and Burgess (1921:44) text saw the 
mission of the 1920s era in American sociology to be 
that of achieving empirical precision for the disci- 
pline and the whole development of the ecological 
research effort at Chicago was precisely an effort to 
achieve precision through quantification. 
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groups thus is not as watertight as it has 
been depicted. 

4. The Chicago loyalist. Like the rebel 
fringe this is a population which we can 
discern only dimly and inferentially in the 
correspondence. Figure 1 identifies the 
main groups in this population. Many of 
its members were Chicago products, 
though this in itself was no guarantee of 
loyalty, as the ranks of the rebels show. 
Others seem to have been deterred as 
much by the acrimoniousness of tbe re- 
bels’ style as by the content of their mes-. 
sage. In the end the support of this popula- 
tion proved ineffective in preserving 
Chicago's position. 


The Context and Issues 


Five factors, in interaction, produced 
the rebellion. i 

1. Personality and biography. Both the 
correspondence and my interview mate- 
rial show that various long-standing 
animosities, a generalized sense of griev- 
ance, and the vagaries of shórt-tempered 
personalities helped produce the rebel- 
lion.!? This tells us part of the story of the 
organized opposition, a little about the 
timing of the episode, and nothing about 
the wider disaffection. A fuller explana- 
tion requires that we consider the social 
characteristics of the period. 

2. Professional expansion. During the 
twenties there had been a significant in- 
crease of graduate programs and Ph.D.s in 
sociology (Chapin, 1934; Bernard, 1945). 
Such growth implies differentiation of 
interests, and this in turn makes increas- 
ingly difficult the organizational 
hegemony which Chicago had established 
in earlier times. 

3. Changes at Chicago. The fund of 
internal cohesion and morale which had 
sustained Chicago's organizational influ- 
ence in the twenties was considerably de- 
pleted by the thirties. Park's aging and 
retirement, growing awareness of theoret- 
ical problems in the 1920s framework 
(Kuklick, 1973), differentiation of inter- 
ests in the department (Faris, 1967; Shils, 
1970), in-fighting over theoretical dif- 


19 All interviewees mentioned Bernard's personal 
feud with Faris. 
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ferences (interviews with Blumer, de Vin- 
ney, Lejins) all helped produce this 
change. Personalities and the changes at 
Chicago ([2] and [3]) in combination prob- 
ably made a challenge to Chicago's influ- 
ence inevitable. But to understand the re- 
bels’ motives and perceptions, the pat- 
terns of coalition and division in the con- 
flict, and the formulation of the issues, 
one must draw on the interaction between 
factors (4) and (5). 

4. The quantification challenge. A 
major conceptual shift occurred in Ameri- 
can sociology in the thirties: the move to 
center stage of a methodology based on 
large-scale quantification. This methodol- 
ogy rested on theoretical assumptions 
about a social universe which was mas- 
sive, structured, patterned, predictable 
and empirically knowable. It was fired by 
an ideology of radical positivism which 
called for full mobilization of the profes- 
sion in’ pursuit of objective knowledge 
about the causal principles of social life, 
and which advocated, as means to this 
end, stahdardization of research proce- 
dures, team research, statistical sophisti- 
cation. This ideology was moreover radi- 
cally elitist on the issue of what activities 
constitute ''good'' sociology (Ogburn, 
1929). 


This new orientation was promoted by, 


an identifiable theory group, originating in 
the so-called Columbia group of the twen- 
ties (Bernard, 1973; Wiley, 1978). From' 
the twenties Ogburn was the group's lead- 
ing luminary (Bernard, 1973). His move to 
Chicago in 1927 broadened the regional 
base of the quantifiers. His presidential 
speech in 1929 was a platform speech for 
their perspective. 

During the thirties this group expanded 
to include Ogburn's converts at Chicago 
.(e.g., Stouffer) and the students of other 
members of the Columbia group (e.g., 
Lundberg at Minnesota). The quantifiers, 
moreover, clearly were moving to posi- 
tions of centrality in the profession: into 
éxecutive positions in the Society; into 
committees controlling research funds; 
and into the burgeoning structure of 
policy-related jobs in the New Deal ad- 
ministration.?? 


20 Ogburn, Chapin, Rice and Dorothy Thomas all 
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Bernard's.rebels resisted the quantifiers 
not so much on theoretical grounds,?! but - 
in terms of their growing power base in the 
profession and their militant but narrow 
definition of what constituted good 
sociology (Bernard, 1932). Most signifi- 
cant of all, given our interests, the rebels 
assumed that they were observing a 
process by which this new theoretical- 
ideological elitism fused with the orga- 
nizational elitism which had for so long 
given Chicago centrality in the profession. 
They assumed, that is, that the Chicago 
faculty and the quantifiers were a working 
coalition.?? 

Several observations led to this assump- 
tion of coalition: Ogburn's position as a 
ranking member of the Chicago depart- 
ment and as the mentor and inspiration of 
the positivists; his election to the 
presidency by tactics which seemed a 
prime example of Chicago's tendency to 
political railroading and his presidential 





had executive positions in the Society over the pe- 
riod; Rice, Ogburn and Lundberg had positions on 
the Social Science Research Council; Ogburn and 
Rice were influential in the New Deal's effort to 
utilize social science. 

?! Theoretical opposition to the quantifiers was 
mounted by McIver (1931; 1942), Sorokin (1936; 
1944), Znaniecki (1934). Chicago’s public stance 
against the methodological position of the quantifiers 
was cautious and ambivalent (Blumer, 1931; 1939). 

22 This important point emerges from the following 
statements: 

[1.] Although I received my Ph.D. from Chicago 
I fee] that the dominance the Chicago group has 
exercised in the Society has been harmful, and the 
linkage of Ogburn and Rice seems to me to augur 
the continuance of that domination. (Becker to 
Bernard, October 5, 1932) 

Q.]...fI]n my own thought Ogburn has played 
the role of the villain in the drama of American 

_ Sociology for several years. . . . [H]e is the leader 
and prophet of those who are disposed to deny the 
title of science to everything but statistics . . . and 

. . . from his position in the Social Science Research 

Council he is able . . . to have considerable influ- 

ence on the public affairs of organized social sci- 

'ence. (House to Bernard, April 6, 1932) 

[3.] I am sure we shall have a difficult job before 
us to thwart the designs of the Ogburn-Rice ma- 
chine. Incidentally, I learned . . . that the Chicago 
group has the whole FERA under their thumb in 
Washington. . . . They are thus in a very strategic 
position. It is typical of the close working of that 
Chicago machine. (Sims to Bernard, April 8, 1935) 
Also Bernard to Davis, February. 10, 1934; Davis 
to Bernard, 1934 (undated); Bernard to Bossard, 
March 1935; Parmelee to Bernard, April 1935. 
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address which symbolically opened the 
quantifiers’ campaign; Stuart Rice’s 
chairmanship of the Society’s Special 
Committee on the Scope of Research, dur- 
ing which he worked both to block efforts 
toward electoral reform which would have 
challenged Chicago, and to advance the 
quantifiers’ view of scientific sociology; 
Chapin’s election to the presidency as the 
quantifiers’ candidate and his subsequent 
coolness to Bernard’s suggestions for a 
new journal; W. I. Thomas’s link to the 
‘quantifiers through his wife, and his sup- 
port of them on the Social Science Re- 
search Council. One could multiply such 
illustrations. Together they led the rebels 
to see a functioning coalition between 
Chicago and the quantifiers on research 
committees, government panels, annual 
elections in the Society, committees for 
constitutional change, and in defense of 
the AJS. When one adds the fact that the 
theoretical debate over the quantifiers’ 
position which did occur at Chicago (in- 
terviews with Herbert Blumer, Leland de 
Vinney, Peter Lejins) was confined within 
the walls of the department and not aired 
before the society, the rebels’ sense of an 
elitist conspiracy is even more under- 
standable. 

The idea of conspiracy was an exagger- 
ation. What there was between the 
Chicago faculty and the quantifiers was a 
degree of spontaneous unanimity in politi- 

.cal action, as well as a degree of more 
self-conscious cooperation. An interplay 
of several factors produced this: the per- 
sonal links already described; theoretical 
ambivalence in the classic Chicago posi- 
tion on the positivist issue raised by the 
quantifiers; norms of loyalty among 
Chicago products and of civility among its 
faculty; active dislike of Bernard and 
some of his associates by members of both 
groups; the commonality of interests that 
exists between elites, and their tendency 
to rally against a challenge to the principle 
of elitism. In 1936, in the aftermath of the 
rebellion, these same factors led Chicago 
and the quantifiers to found the SRA. 

5. The Depression. In several specific 
ways the massive international crisis of 
the Depression deepened the lines of divi- 
sion in the sociological community. 

(a) Theoretical strain. The Depression 
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presented sociologists with a dramatic 
new set of empirical problems for theoret- 
ical interpretation, problems which were 
massive, societal, infernational. The Park 
and Burgess (1921) framework, with its 
focus on intraurban group dynamics, was 
unsuited to this theoretical task. The 
theoretical fragmentation which occurred 
at Chicago in the thirties, perhaps even its 
declining ability to command a wide pro- 
fessional audience, derives in part from 
this situation (Lengermann, 1977). At the 
same time the fervor of the quantifiers 
during the thirties (though not the origins 
of ‘that movement) can be traced to the 
Depression. The cry for better science and 
greater technical proficiency, the attack 
on existing sociology as too ‘‘philosoph- 
ical," expressed the quantifiers' frustra- 
tions over the discipline's inability to re- 
spond to the crisis, and their strategy for a 
more effective response (Ben-David, 
1970; Martindale, 1976). In the early thir- 
ties there were many sociologists at least 
half persuaded by this appeal. 

(b) The survival of the AJS. The De- 


"pression strengthened the determination 


of the Chicago faculty to head off the re- 
bellion, for in a time of economic hardship 
it was feared that the journal might not 
survive without the guaranteed market 
provided by the Society's membership. 
This threat led men of varied theoretical 
outlooks to close ranks in defense of the 
journal (interview with Herbert Blumer). 

(c) The regional associations. These 
organizations were products of the thir- 
ties, more inexpensively providing a 
forum for professional activity than the 
national association. Between 1929 and 
1932 the ASS lost 2595 of its membership 
(interview with Herbert Blumer). Many of 


.these financially precarious sociologists 


probably joined the regiorials. As we shall 
shortly see, many of them resented 
Chicago's professional centrality. The re- 
gionals, as noted earlier, became orga- 
nizational structures for consolidating the 
sense of disaffection from Chicago. 

(d) Career anxiety. The Depression 
halted and.then reversed the expanding 
career structure for sociologists in univer- 
sities, leading to cuts in salaries and in the ` 
number of positions (Chapin, 1934; Faris, 
1934; Johnson to Bernard, January 18, 
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1932). Some sociologists were safe, un- 
touched by the crisis. These were persons 
with high-ranking positions, in well- 
endowed schools, arid with strategic loca- 
tions in the networks of communication 
and influence that impinge on university 
careers. But for recent Ph.D.s, or persons 
of junior rank, in small] schools, with small 
professional reputations, the Depression 
posed a constant threat. Some were 
forced to drop out of the ASS by financial 
hardship, others probably hung on pre- 
cariously to their membership. For all of 
them competition became intense for sur- 
vival in existing jobs, for new employment 
,Opportunities, and for the professional 
recognition that enhances career chances. 
Anything that smacked of a calculated 
narrowing of access to these opportunities 
roused hostility and resentment. And 
these threats seemed to be present in 
Chicago's particularistic, inner-circle pat- 
tern of job recommendations, its editorial 
control over what was published in the 
AJS, its influence ori what was selected 
for presentation at the Society's annual 
meetings, its influence on who could gain 
prominence through executive service to 
the profession, its inner track to research 
money, and, with the shifting pattern of 
opportunity that came with the New Deal, 
its access to an elaborating structure of 
government jobs (letters to Bernard from 
Smith, April 4, 1932; from House, April 6, 
1932; Duncan, April 29, 1932; Sims, April 
8, 1935; Bernard to Reinhardt, December 
19, 1933). Indeed, given the rebels’ per- 
ception of a coalition between Chicago 
and the quantifiers, the situation of the 
thirties seemed to pose a rapidly growing 
threat to career chances. For the older 
situation of organizational control by 
Chicago went along with a broad and ec- 
lectic definition of what constituted 
‘good’ sociology. The emerging new 
situation, however, seemed to augur the 
linkage of this old pattern of control to a 
narrow and rigid definition of professional 
achievement (Smith to Bernard, April 4, 
1932; House to Bernard, April 6, 1932). 
This situation of competition and anxiety 
produced the rank and file supporters of 
the rebellion. , 
In summary the rebellion that disestab- 
lished the AJS. occurred in a situation of 
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organizational diversification in the pro- 
fession and of declining cohesion at 
Chicago. The rebellion was led by men 
who often had personal grievances against 
Chicago and supported by a population 
who, because of the Depression, resented 
Chicago's influence on career chances in 
sociology. Both leaders and supporters 
believed that there were rapidly growing 
elitist trends in the profession. Leaders 
and followers were bound together, not by 
a theoretical viewpoint, but by an orga- 
nizational ideology of antielitism. 


The Consequences 


The 1935 episode marked the peak in 
the mobilization of Bernard's rebels. 
While continuing to be vigilant for their 
interests, there was a reduction of inter- 
est, a shift to new issues.?? The economic 
crisis was fading away. The leaders, 
aware that they made significant gains in 
their effort to reduce Chicago's orga-. 
nizational centrality, may have been con- 
tent to reduce their level of commitment. 

The organizational changes produced 
by the rebellion did not result in the full 
egalitarian system which its leaders had 
talked of at the height of the contest, and 
which their opposition had dreaded. It did 
however extend opportunities for effec- 
tive participation and influence in the na- 
tional society to groups not sponsored by 
Chicago, in particular to eastern-based 
sociologists. The Eastern Conference was 
the single most.powerful regional associa- 
tion, after the Midwestern; its support had 
been strategic to Bernard's effort. It was 
the center. for the public debate on the. 
theoretical implications of the quantifica- 
tion movement and it had a density of 
structure and effort which contrasts with 
'some of the other areas which had sup- 
ported the rebellion. This density proved 
an effective resource in the drive to seize 
the opportunities created by the 1935 re- 
bellion. 

This is particularly true with regard to 
the new journal. As Chicago continued to 
monopolize its AJS, the new ASR func- 


23 Bernard’s attention shifts to the American 
Association of University Professors in the years 
immediately following 1935. 
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tioned increasingly as a forum for 
eastern-based sociology. Since the rebels 
were not a theory group, their imprint on 
the ASR is not a discernible one. Instéad 
one sees the patterns of the paradigmatic 
contest being waged in the East--between 
quantifiers, their critics, and, increas- 
ingly, the emerging perspective of 
structural-functionalism.?* In this sense 
both the quantifiers and structural- 
functionalists were heirs of the rebellion. 
Neither quantifiers nor structural- 
functionalists, however, had made the re- 
bellton. 


Conclusions 


The thirtiés were a period of rapid, sig- 
nificant change in American sociology 
during which many of the.structures of the 
contemporary profession were in- 
stitutionalized. These include the particu- 
lar pattern of influential journals which 
channel professional communication, 
some important organizational features of 
the professional society, sociology's par- 
ticular service relationship to national 
public policy, the centrality of a method 
based on large-scale quantification, a 
theoretical focus on macrosystems, and 
the centering of professional influence in 
the Northeast. What caused these 
changes? My introduction described three 
competing perspectives in contemporary 
sociology on the issue of scientific change. 
This section looks at the degree of “fit” 
among these approaches and the episode 
of scientific change described in this 
paper. 

1. Perspectives emphasizing intrinsic 
factors for scientific change. (a) The de- 
velopmentalists. This group sees struc- 
tural differentiation as a major change 
process in scientific systems. Differentia- 

-tion refers to a relatively steady increase 
in organizational complexity, resulting in 
part from increases in group size. This 
paper has not focused on such processes, 
but has touched on some factors which 
indicate their occurrence: - multiplication 
of graduate departments of sociology, 


E Hence Kuklick's interpretation of the sources of 
rebellion. She uses the AJS and the ASR as her 
primary data. I 
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"overproduction'' of Ph.D.s, differentia- 
tion between the aspirations of the 
graduate departments and those of smaller 
schools, the emergence of regional 
groups, a greater diversity of sources of 
research support, a greater number of 
formal theoretical alternatives, multiplica- 
tion of journals, and greater organization 
complexity in the ASS. Some of these 
changes (those named first) are antece- 


‘dent conditions for others (those listed la- 


ter). In a way which is classic to the de- 
velopmentalist model, differentiation be- 
gets differentiation and is both cause and 
content of the process of change. There is 
a fit therefore between this approach and 
the particular change episode I have de- 
scribed. Alone, however, differentiation is 
an inadequate explanation of the episode, 
telling us little about the acceleration of 
change in the thirties, the motivations of 
the participants, or the specific outcomes 
of the episode. 

(b) The Kuhnians. This perspective fo- 
tuses on processes of theoretical stress, 
theoretical change, and professional con- 
flict in explaining scientific change. These 
processes describe the main features in 
the case study described in this paper. The 
decline of the Park and Burgess perspec- 
tive, the challenge of militant quantifiers, 
the later emergence of structural func- 
tionalism, these theoretical changes frame 
the episode, which is in itself one of fierce 
professional conflict. But Kuhnians fuse 
theoretical change and professional con- 
flict into a single change process in which 
theoretical issues have causal priority. In 
this case study we see that theoretical 
challenge and professional infighting were 
partly independent of each other. The cau- 
tionary note that must be raised on the 
basis of this study is as follows: scientific 
communities do' divide and fight over 
paradigms. They also divide and fight over 
issues Of professional power, status and 
material privilege. These two sources of 
confrontation .may fuse into a single 
dynamic for conflict, but they are not 
necessarily fused. 

2. Perspectives emphasizing extrinsic 
factors for scientific change: rhe critical 
conflict perspective. This perspective 
looks to changes in the broader societal 
context of the profession for the main 
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causes of scientific change. My paper has 
focused on one element of change in 
American society which influenced the 
sociological community: the Depression 
and New Deal.25 The societal crisis of the 
thirties raised new empirical and theoreti- 
cal questions for sociologists, brought 
new demands from public and state to 
bear on the professional community, 
opened up new sources of employment 
and research support, created career anx- 
iety for many sociologists and helped pro- 
.duce the regional associations which be- 
came bases for opposition to Chicago. At 
a concrete level it fuelled the processes of 
theoretical change and of intra- 
professional conflict. At an abstract level 
it demonstrated the openness of the boun- 
daries between society and a discipline 
which claims that its special focus is soci- 
ety. The Depression however is not the 
cause of the changes in sociology in the 
thirties. Theoretical transformation, 
underway before 1929, was prompted 
both by the growth and differentiation of 
the profession, and by the growing recog- 
nition of theoretical and methodological 
problems in the Park and Burgess Chicago 
framework. Similarly many of the factors 
which would lead to a fight over Chicago's 
centralitv were present before the Depres- 
sion years: personal feuds, Chicago's loss 
of momentum, professional differentia- 
tion, and emerging elitist coalitions. The 
Depression accelerated the rush into open 
conflict in the ways indicated above. It 
was both one cause and a major precipitat- 
ing factor for the changes of the thirties i in 
American sociology. 

What does this case study of scien- 
tific change tell us about the three models 
of scientific change in contemporary 
sociology? It shows that each is a partial 
model, each exaggerating, by exclusive 
focus, the independent causal status of 
one cluster of explanatory factors. A full 
explanation of scientific change requires 
that one look at the relationships among 
these factors. An abstract statement about 
the nature of these relationships must 
await an accumulation of case studies of 
the type reported here. 


I 15 Though the critical conflict theorists would em- 
phasize economic and political changes like the De- 
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APPENDIX 
THE REBELLION AGAINST CHICAGO 


I. Prologue 
Dec. 1928 Ogburn’s election as president of 
the ASS 
Ogburn's presidential address— 
platform speech for radical pos- 
itivism 
(Gap in correspondence) 


Dec. 1929 


1930 


H. The First Rebel Thrust (January 1931—December 

1932) 

Jan. 1931 Correspondence on abuses in: 
ASS electoral procedures* 

Anti-Chicago discussions, led by 
Maurice Parmelee, at Eastern’ 
Sociological Conference” 

*"Three Communications from Dr. 
M. Parmelee," AJS 37:3, p. 
468. In name of ad hoc commit- 
tee of eastern sociologists’ pro- 
posals for: 

(i) electoral reform in ASS 
(ii) review of current scientific 
standards in sociology 

Rebel political action: 

. (i) L. L. Bernard elected presi- 
dent of ASS* 

(ii) establishment of a commit- 
tee to consider a plan for con- 
trol of the official journal 

(iif) expansion of the functions 
of the Special Committee on the 
Scope of Research by the ASS 
(the "Rice Committee," funded 
by SSRC to report to ASRC) to 
"consider Parmelee issues of sci- 
entific standards and electoral 
reorganization? . 

Constant struggle between Ber- 
nard and ''establishment'' on: 
(i) committee chairmen, esp. 
Finance Committee; Bernard 
makes inroads’ : 


Spring 1931 


Nov. 1931 


Dec. 1931 


Jan.-Nov. 
1932 





pression, my own view is that these are only some of 
the significant societal. changes that influenced 
American sociology in the thirties. Almost as impor- 
tant, for example, is the reorientation of philosophy 
towards logical positivism and the transposition of 
these ideas to America in the thirties with the intel- 
lectual migration from Nazism (Toulmin, 1977; Flem- 
ing and Bailyn, 1969). 

* Letters by Bernard, dated Jan. 8 and Jan. 12, 
1931. 

' b Dittmer to Bernard, Feb. 27, 1932. 

* Elmer to Bernard, Jan. 19, 1932; Meroney to 
Bernard, Jan. 21, 1932; Mehus to Bernard, Jan. 23, 
1932. 

* Rice to Crames, May 12, 1932. 

* Krueger to Bernard, Feb. 16, 1932; Sims to Ber- 
nard, Apr. 12, 1932. 

fE. G. Parmelee correspondence between Wirth 
and Bernard, Jan. 18, 1932; Feb. 18, 1932. 
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(i) electoral reforms;* discus- 
sion without action 
(ii) publications,» ASA annual 
proceedings, AJS contracts 
with University of Chicago 
Press; discussion without ac- 
tion 
(iv) Rice Committee; Ber- 
nard's effort to expand mem- 
bership, given expansion in 
functions, successful 

Annual meetings, fierce conflict: 
(i) Reuter, a Chicago sym- 
pathizer, wins presidency 


Dec. 1932 


(ii) rebels establish a special i 


Constitution Revision Commit- 
tee chaired by a rebel (Jerome 
Davis of Yale), and with narrow 

` majority of rebel sympathizers* 
(Hi) rebels reconstitute Com- 
mittee on Publications; mem- 
bership either rebels (Newell 
Sims of Ohio, chair; Bernard; 
Meroney) or rebel sympathizers 
(Read Bain of Miami Univer- 
sity; Howard P. Becker)! 


II. Counterrebellion: The Rebels Thwarted 

Dec. 1933 Burgess president of ASS, Blumer 
secretary;? Davis Committee, 

nonradical report, approved. 

Nominations to be 24 hours be- 

fore elections (not by plebisite 

å balloting} 
Sims Committee, suggestion for 
new journal tabled; member- 


*E. G. Parmeleee to Bernard, Feb. 1, 1932; 
Pritchett to Bernard, Mar. 29, 1932; Wm. Smith to 
Bernard, Apr. 1932; Sims to Bernard, Apr. 12, 1932; 
Wirth to Cutler, May 20, 1932; Bernard to Wirth, 
Oct. 27, 1932; Bernard to Meroney, Oct. 29, 1932. 

t Hankins to Bernard, Mar. 11, 1932; Wm. Smith 
to Bernard, Apr. 1932, Rice to Crane, May 12, 1932; 
Bernard to Odum, Oct. 3, 1932. 

1 Therė is an extensive correspondence on this i is- 
sue, e.g., Bernard to Lundberg, Feb. 5, 1932; Elmer 
to Bernard, Mar. 3, 1932; House to Bernard, Apr. 6, 
1932;. Chapin to Bernard, Apr. 20, 1932; Rice to 
Bernard, Mar. 10, Mar. 17, Apr. 11, Apr. 18, May 11, 
etc. 

! Meroney to Bernard, Jan. 14, 1933; exchange be- 

. tween Herbert Miller and Stuart Rice, Jan. 4, 6, 
1933. t 

k Bernard to Blumer, Jan. 10, 1933; Davis to Ber- 
nard, Apr. 21, June 25, July 28, Sept. 6, Sept. 19, 
Sept. 29, E 3, Oct. 11, Oct. 13, Nov. 1, 8, 16, 1933, 
etc. 


! Blumer to Bernard, Jan. 10, 1933; Blumer toBer- ' 


nard, Apr. 14, 1933; Reuter to Bernard, Apr. 29, 
1933; Becker to Bernard, Dec. 13, 1933. 
m From ''Sociology . .. a report on the profession" 
by: Bernard (in the Bernard Papers, Box 1). 
"Proposed Constitution of the American 
Sociological Society’’ (in the Bernard Papers). Also 
see references under p below. 


- Ben-David, Joseph 
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ship to choose between AJS, 

CS . Social Forces and Sociology 
and Social Research? 

Burgess, a master tactician, out- 

maneuvers rebels on all issues? 

Rebels, disorganized, lose fight. 
for 1935 presidency? 


Jan.-Dec. 


IV. Rebellion Completed 
Jan.-Nov. 
1935 Rebels regroup, Chapin less suc- 

cessful tactician than Burgess 

Issue of journal reopened" 

Much correspondence between 

rebels and potential supporters* 

Circulation of inflamatory 

Meroney letter! 


Dec. 1935 Rebellion succeeds 


° “Report of the Committee to Consider a Plan for 
the Control of the Official Journal’ (in the Bernard 
Papers). 

P Extensive correspondence, e.g., Bernard to 
Sims, Jan. 31, 1934; Bernard to Blumer, Jan. 30, 
1934; Blumer to Bernard, Feb. 3, 1934; Bernard to 
Davis, Feb. 10, 1934; Blumer to the Executive 
Committee, Mar. 6, 1934; Meroney to Bernard, May 
19, 1934; Burgess to the Executive Council, July 11, 
1934; Burgess to Bernard, Aug. 4, 1934; Burgess to 
Bernard, Aug. 10, 1934. 

3 Bernard to Davis, Jan. 8, 1935. 

r Bernard -to Chapin, Jan. 8, 1935. Also under s 
below. 

* An extensive correspondence, e.g., Hertzler to 
Bernard, Jan. 30, 1935; Bernard to Hertzler, Feb. 7, 
1935; Ellwood to Bernard, Feb. 12, 1935; Davis to 
Bernard, Feb. 15, 1935; Bossard to Bernard, May 13, 
1935; John Lord to Bernard, Apr. 2, 1935; Sims to 
Bernard, Mar. 16, 1935; Rhyne to Bernard, Apr. 2, 
1935, etc. 

t Meroney to Faris, Feb. 16, 1935. 
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STRUCTURAL DETERMINANTS OF URBANIZATION IN ASIA AND 
LATIN AMERICA, 1950-1970* 


` GLENN FIREBAUGH 
Vanderbilt University 


American Sociological Review 1979, Vol. 44 (April):199-215 


Why is the world becoming increasingly urban? The primary reason is economic development, 
but economic development alone is inadequate for explaining urbanization in the Third World. 
Theoretical arguments and fragmentary empirical evidence suggest that, in the underdeveloped 
regions of Asia and Latin America, urbanization is caused by adverse rural conditions as well as 
by economic development. Data for 27 Asian and Latin American nations in 1960 and 1970 
provide evidence that two rural conditions, high agricultural density and plantation agriculture, 
spur urbanization in underdeveloped regions, independent of the effects of economic 
development and prior urbanization in these regions. 


The world is becoming increasingly ur- 
ban. In 1850, 2% of the world’s population 
lived in cities of over 100,000; in 1900, 6%; 
in 1950, 16%; in 1970, 24% lived in cities 
of that size (Davis, 1972: chap. 3). The 
present historical epoch, then, is marked 
by population redistribution as well as by 
population increase: The consequences of 
this redistribution—this "urban transi- 
tion’’ from a predominantly rural, agricul- 
tural world to a predominantly urban, 
nonagricultural world—are likely to be of 
the same order of magnitude as those of 
the more widely-heralded increase in 
world population. 

This paper examines the determinants 
of urbanization in underdeveloped nations 
in Asia and Latin America. In the indus- 
trial West, the urban transition was an 
adjunct to the industrial revolution; as a 
consequence, as McGee (1971:201) noted, 
students of western urbanization often 
have viewed urbanization as virtually in- 


* Address all communications to: Glenn 
Firebaugh; Box 3, Station B; Vanderbilt University; 
Nashville, TN 37235. ° 

This paper uses data I collected for my disserta- 
tion. I am indebted to the members of the 
committee—Phillips Cutright (chairman), Elton 
Jackson, Daniel Maki (mathematics department), 
and David Snyder—for their advice and encourage- 
ment in that enterprise, and to Indiana and Vander- 
bilt Universities for computer access. I would also like 
to thank Carolyn Style for her assistance in trans- 
forming the data to a form readable by the Vanderbilt 
computer, and the anonymous ASR reviewers for 
helpful comments on an earlier version. 


separable from economic development. 
These students often wheeled in the 
finely-tuned machinery of traditional eco- 
nomic theory to account for the widely- 
documented relationship between urbani- 
zation and industrialization. Stated 
briefly, this view holds that industries, 
seeking to overcome the friction of space 
in the interchange of goods, locate in con- 
tiguous areas. This creates demand for 
labor in concentrated spatial areas. To at- 
tract this needed labor, higher wages are 
offered in urban areas. Since labor moves : 
(it is hypothesized) from areas where it 
earns a lower return to areas where it 
earns a higher return, this urban/rural 
wage differential results in urban growth. 
Eventually, however, the labor movement 
results in an equalization of the marginal 
productivity of urban and rural labor; the 
wage difference then vanishes and migra- 
tion ceases. In short, migration ‘‘plays the 
role of equilibrator . . . in an ideal homeos- 
tatic process” (Berliner, 1977:456); migra- 
tion is a contributor to development, a 
corrector of regional imbalances, and a 
conqueror of the ‘tyranny of space” (for 
an excellent literature review which takes 
this position, see Spengler and Myers, 
1977). ! 

The cheerfulness of this labor adjust- 
ment view of urbanization has been 
muted, particularly among students of ur- 
banization in the Third World, by a grow- 
ing recognition of the adverse reasons for 
and effects of urbanization (for a literature 
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review see Shaw, 1976: chap. 1).! Current 
tendencies to see urbanization in a less 
favorable light are spurred by evidence 
which is difficult to reconcile with the 
previous view: economists puzzle ‘over 
the continuation of rural-urban migration 
in the face of very high rates of unem- 
ployment and underemployment in Third 
World: cities (Todaro, 1977: chap. 9); 
geographers speak of the role of ‘‘popula- 
tion pressure on resources” in stimulating 
rural-urban migration, independent of 
industrialization in the Third World (see 
the selections in Zelinsky et al., 1970), and 
others discuss the role of various rural 
institutions in prompting rural-urban mi- 
gration (Thiesenhusen, 1971; Shaw, 1976); 
social scientists of various disciplines nate 
the extreme magnitude of urban squalor in 
many parts of the Third World (for exam- 
ple, Hauser, 1957; Breese, 1966; Jackson, 
1974; Davis, 1975). 

How are we to account: for the di- 
vergence between the urbanization expe- 
rience of many underdeveloped nations 
and the beneficent product promised by 
labor adjustment theory? For labor ad- 
justment theory, the most discomforting 
feature of Third World urbanization is the 
persisténce of rural-urban migration in the 
face of urban unemployment. Todaro 
(1969; Harris and Todaro, 1970) suggested 
that this apparent incongruity could be 
explained by introducing a stochastic ele- 
ment in the wage difference: Todaro pos- 
tulated that migration is determined by 
expected, rather than actual, wage dif- 
ferences, where these expected dif- 
ferences take urban employment probabil- 
ity into account. While this modification is 
useful (the Todaro model currently is the 
predominant urbanization model in mac- 
roeconomics), it stops short of specifying 
the objective structural reasons for the 
rural/urban wage differentials.’ . 

In this paper I argue that the structural 
causes of urbanization in the Third World 


! [n general sociologists have been less enthusias- 
tic about urbanization than econornists, since soci- 
ologists typically have focused on social structural 
and social psychological effects of urbanization 
(Wirth, 1938, for example; also Fischer, 1972), while 
economists typically have focused on the role of 
urbanization in moving labor from the primary to the 
(more productive) secondary sector. 
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are embedded in rural strictures as well as 
in urbzn attractions. This contention is not 
new; much of the urbanization literature 
emphasizes the effect of shrinking rural 


opportunity on urbanization.? Hard evi- 


dence for this popular view is scarce, 
however. Indeed, most empirical cross- 
national studies have concluded that ad- 
verse -ural conditions have no effect on 
urbanization. 

This paper uses data for 27 Asian and 
Latin American nations at two points in 
time (1960 and 1970) to assess the inde- 
pendent effects of rural conditions on ur- 
banization. We first examine the theoreti- 
cal basis for the contention that adverse 
rural conditions, as well as economic de- 
velopment, prompt urbanization in the 
Third World. As noted above, most empir- 
ical cross-national studies of this conten- 
tion have concluded that adverse rural. 
conditons have no effect; however, a re- 
view cf the methodology of these studies 
casts doubt on their findings. The data 
used here do not permit a thorough exam- 
inatior of all the relevant hypotheses 
about che effect of rural conditions on ur- 
banization; nevertheless, the results sup- 
port the thesis that two key rural char- 
acteristics, agricultural density and type 
of lanc tenure, have significant effects on 
urbanization. The final, section: of this 
paper discusses the implications of this 
finding for urbanization theory. 


RURAL CONDITIONS AND URBANIZATION 
‘IH UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 


If ore makes the reasonable assumption’ 
that adverse proximate conditions are 
more likely to prompt migration than 
promising distant conditions,? then the 


+ Adverse rural conditions could affect urbaniza- 
tion in ceveloped countries as well as in underdevel- 
oped co.intries. Accumulating evidence suggests that 
conditicns such as enclosures and the commerciali- 
zation of agriculture were indeed factors in early 
western. urbanization (Hobsbawn and Rudé, 1968). I 
will note the differences between urbanization in de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries in a later sec- 
tion. 

3 Prozimate conditions are better known than dis- 
tant corcditions to the potential migrant. Further, ex- 
perienced adversity may be more effective than the 
promise of prosperity in overcoming the ''property 
of inertia’ (Berliner, 1977:447) in human behavior, 
though of course we can only speculate on this point. 
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price of millet may well be more important 
in rural-urban migration than the going 
urban wage. In this section we will ex- 
plore in some detail the possible links be- 
tween adverse rural conditions and ur- 
banization in underdeveloped nations. 
Level of urbanization (that is, percent 
urban) can change because of (1) net 
urban in- or out-migration, (2) reclassifica- 
tion of area (that is, due to population 
- increase and/or annexation, an area previ- 
ously classified as nonurban can be re- 


classified as urban), or (3) differences. in- 


urban and rural rates of natural increase.‘ 
The discussion in this section will focus on 
the theoretical rationale for expecting 
.rural conditions to affect urbanization 
through their effect on rural-urban migra- 
tion and urban/rural fertility differentials.5 
While rural-urban: migration and urban/ 
rural differentials are distinct conceptu- 
ally, they are confounded empirically; 
rural-urban migration likely affects the 
urban/rural fertility differential (see be- 
low). We now look in more detail at these 
links between rural conditions and urbani- 


* Focussing on urban/rural differentials by them- 
selves, we would expect percent urban to decrease in 
underdeveloped nations, since in these nations rural 
rate of natural increase typically exceeds urban rate 
(Martine, 1975)—that is, the urban/rural ratio is typi- 
cally less than one. Since percent urban is increasing 
in these nations, we can infer what has been docu- 
mented more directly: the presence of extensive 
rural-urban migration. 

Along these lines; several readers of an earlier 
draft misinterpreted the meaning of a positive effect. 
To say that adversity of rural conditions affects the 
urban/rural differential in natural increase in a posi- 
tive direction is not to say that percent urban would 
necessarily increase in the absence of urban in- 
migration or reclassification—that is, it is not to say 
that the urban/rural ratio will necessarily exceed one 


in regions characterized by adverse rural conditions. - 


` Rather a positive effect means that, in two regions 
alike in other respects, we expect the region with the 
more adverse rural conditions to have the larger 
urban/rural ratio, albeit this ratio will likely still be 
less than one. : 

5 [ do not expect rural conditions to be related to 
urbanization through reclassification; indeed, re- 
classification is a type of measurement error result- 
ing from the fact that one must set a criterion for 
classifying an area as urban. I do not expect this 
measurement error to bias the results,.however. Re- 


classification accounts for a relatively small fraction - 


of city growth (about 7% worldwide for 1960-1970 : 
Davis, 1972:314). In addition, there is little reason to 
believe that reclassification is related to the indepen- 
dent variables. 
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zation; we examine first the migration 
link, then the fertility differential link. 


Rural-Urban Migration: Direct Effect 


The overwhelming reason for the in- 
crease in percent urban in the Third World 
is (net) rural-urban migration. Population 
movement from rural to urban areas obvi- 
ously increases percent urban, since it in- 
creases its numerator without changing its 
denominator. This is the direct effect of 
rural-urban migration on urbanization (as 
distinct from its indirect effect, that is, its 
effect on the urban/rural fertility differen- 
tial). Here I sketch the logic behind the 
premise that rural conditions in the Third 
World independently contribute to ur- 
banward population movement. 

In underdeveloped nations adverse 
rural conditions often stem from rapid 
population increase. Rural populations 
can respond to rapid population growth in 
three ways: emigration (movement to 
urban areas), frontier development (culti- 
vation of additional land), and/or agricul- 
tural involution (further subdivision of 


'presently-cultivated land). According to 


many observers, emigration is a common 
response (for example, Hauser, 1957; 
Jackson, 1974; Munro, 1974). The ability 
to make a living in most rural areas in the 
Third World is tied to the availability of 
arable land. Where agricultural density is 
high and families are large, farmers cannot 
always afford to subdivide the land for 
their children. Additional land must be 


- brought under the plow; but such land is 


not always available. Under such circum- 
stances some of the population will: be 
displaced and will migrate to cities.9 In- 
deed, according to Long (1975:3), ‘‘The 
inability of subsistence agriculture to ab- 
sorb such a large increase in the rural 
population .has resulted in a refugee-like 
movement of large numbers of persons to 
the only available haven, the cities.” 


$ This is not to say that emigration is the exclusive 
response to population increase in underdeveloped 
nations (see Boserup, 1965, and. Kumer, 1973, for 
evidence of frontier development; see Geertz, 1963, 
for evidence of agricultural involution in Java). 
While a given individual does not respond in all three 
ways simultaneously, a population can: some far- 
mers may emigrate, some may work new land, some 
may subdivide the land they have. 
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Besides rapid population increase, 
Third World agriculture is characterized 
by structures which generate and per- 
petuate inequality (Beckford, 1972; 


Kocher, 1973). The Spanish colonization. 


of Latin America is a classic example: 
large land grants to early colonizers led to 
a system. dominated by the latifuadista. 
`The effect of this system is still eviHent in 
much of Latin America. In Colorbia in 
1960, for example, .6% of the farms con- 
tained 40% of the total agriculturel land, 
while 63% of the farms contained less than 
5% of the land (Shaw, 1976:Table 5.1). It 
is generally conceded that such institu- 
tional arrangements promote the use of 
capital-intensive techniques (Dorne-, 1972: 
chap. 4) and permit the use o? large 
proportions of a nation's land (often 
its best land) for food and nonfood export 
crops even in the face of insufficient na- 
tional foodstocks (Lappe and Collins, 


1977). In addition, some argue that these. 


arrangements exacerbate inequaity as 
large landholders stand to benefit much 
more than small landholders frcm im- 
ported technology (Barraclough and Scha- 
tan, 1973). The effect of land tenure struc- 
tures on capital-intensive vs. labor- 
intensive techniques is particularly rele- 
vant to migration; ceteris paribus, we 
would expect greater inequality to lead to 
greater emigration through its promotion 
of capital-intensive techniques. I will be 
unable to speak directly to all these points 
in the data analysis, since cross-rational 
land tenure data are crude, but I did want 


to note the grounds for believing that agra- . 


rian structures affect rural-urban migra- 
tion. f I 

Developed countries. Does the above 
rural push argument also apply to -he his- 
torical experience of presently `‘devel- 


oped” countries? Developed countries of. 


course also experienced rapid porulation 
increase as they passed through tke dem- 


ographic transition. In addition, (here is - 


evidence that rural structures drove 
people from the land in these countries as 
well (Hobsbawm and Rudé, 1968). How- 
ever, a consideration of both sides of the 
squeeze— population increase vs. urban 
and rural economic expansion—suggests 
that the squeeze is more severe in the case 
of the underdeveloped countries. 
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Rates of population increase. in under- 
developed countries exceed those experi- 
enced by developed countries. In the 
Third World, birth rates exceed death 
rates, often substantially, in urban areas 
as well as in rural areas. Hence underde- 
veloped countries, in contrast to the expe- 
rience of developed countries (Bairoch, 
1975:155), must contend with substantial 
migration to cities which are already grow- 
ing rapidly due to natural increase per se: 

When the migrants come, as they inevitably 

do in substantial numbers, they therefore 

come on harsh terms. . . . Their number is 
large enough, added to excess births, to push 
city growth beyond any rate hitherto known. 

. . . (Davis, 1973:222) 


Further, circumstances in the developed 
countries differed in that, during their pe- 
riod of rapid population growth, the New 
World was available as a population outlet 
(Trewartha, 1969:chap. 2). Finally, popu- 
lation density of the developed countries 
was lower at the outset; taken together the 
underdeveloped countries exhibit a den- 
sity five times that of the developed coun- 
tries at a comparable level of urbanization 
(Davis, 1973). 

While rate of population increase in the 
underdeveloped countries has exceeded 
that experienced by the developed coun- 
tries, economic expansion has not (To- 
daro, 1977:chap. 8). In spite of the posi- 
tive growth rates found in most underde- 
veloped countries (Todaro, 1977: Appen: 
dix 2.2), few if any of these countries have 
been able to duplicate the experience of 
the West in which, after some lag (Jones, 
1971), industrialization produced rapid 
expansion of urban employment oppor- 
tunities. This difference between under- 
developed and developed countries stems  . 
largely from their differential positions in 
the world economy, as dependency theory 
emphasizes (for example, Wallerstein, 
1974). In particular, dependency theory . 
argues that the economic dependence of 
the underdeveloped peripheral countries 
on the core capitalist powers distorts the 
economic, political, and social structures 
of the peripheral countries (Beckford, 
1972; Chase-Dunn, 1975). Put very 
briefly, economic dependence results in 
the interrelated problems of (1) highly- 
concentrated economic growth and (2) 
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importation by the periphery of (inappro- 
priate) capital-intensive technology from 
the core (see the selections in Wilber, 
1973); such highly-concentrated, capital- 
intensive economic growth has not been 
conducive to the expansion of urban or 
rural employment in underdeveloped 
countries (Todaro, 1977:chap. Si" 

In sum, support can be found for the 
view that adverse rural conditions con- 
tributed to urbanization in the developed 
as well as the underdeveloped countries. 
But the effect is likely much greater in 
underdeveloped countries, where the 
population and economic constraints are 
more severe: population growth is faster 
and aggregate economic growth is not 
being effectively translated into employ- 
ment for the masses.? 


Urban/Rural F ertility Differentials 


Adverse rural conditions can affect ur- 
banization by prompting rural-urban mi- 
gration. The effects of migration can be 
indirect as well as direct: migration can 
affect the urban/rural differential in nat- 
ural increase—specifically, the fertility 
differentiaP—which, as we noted above, 
affects urbanization. Friedlander (1969) 
discussed the relationship between migra- 
tion and fertility in developed nations; in 
this section I will discuss this relationship 
in underdeveloped nations. Finally, I will 
consider the possibility that adverse rural 


? The point is not that core nations eschewed all 
capital-intensive technology in their early industri- 
alization but rather that for them such technology 
was indigenous. 

* What about the effect of rural conditions on ur- 
banization in developed countries now? In a separate 
cross-national analysis (Firebaugh, 1976:chap. 5) I 
found that agricultural density has no effect on ur- 
banization in western developed countries, 1950— 
1970. However, proxy measures of constraints on 
demand for agricultural products did have positive, 
independent effects on urbanization. This finding 
was consistent with the expectation that present 
constraints in the agricultural economies of devel- 
oped countries involve aggregate demand and not 
land. 

? Firm evidence concerning mortality differentials 
is lacking (United Nations, 1973:135). Consistent 
with most of the previous literature (for example, 
Macisco and Myers, 1975), then, I will focus this 
discussion on fertility differentials. 
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conditions affect urban/rural differentials 
independent of the direct and indirect ef- 
fects of migration. 

How could migration affect the urban/ 
rural fertility ratio? Consider first the 
baseline case where migrants are ran- 
domly selected from their areas of origin. 
Assume further that, in the Third World, 
rural natives have higher fertility than 
urban natives (a proposition which is gen- 
erally accepted). In such a case, migration 
(in either direction: rural natives to cities 
or city natives to rural areas) would nar- 
row the gap between urban and rural birth 
rates; that is, migration would increase the 
urban/rural fertility ratio: 

However, the assumption that migrants 
are randomly selected is erroneous, (Lee, 
1966); if the spate of microdemographic 
migration studies hàve a central message, 
it is that migration is selective with respect 
to certain individual characteristics. The 
most important of these characteristics is 
age; migrants are more likely to be of 
childbearing age (Weller et al., 1971). Like 
the argument in.the baseline case, the 
selection-by-age argument implies a nar- 
rowing of the urban/rural fertility gap in 
underdeveloped nations. On the other 
hand, selection on the basis of other char- 
acteristics could work to inflate the fertil- 
ity gap. In particular, rural migrants may 
be selected on the basis of traits related to 
social mobility, which traits tend to be 
inversely related to fertility. However, 
selection on the basis of mobility traits is 
probably more important in early, 
development-induced migration, and is 
less important in migration prompted by 
adverse rural conditions (Zarate and Za- 


rate, 1975:150). 


In short, the relationship between mi- 
gration and the urban/rural fertility ratio is 
somewhat ambiguous: some char- 
acteristics would tend to raise the ratio, 
others would tend to lower the ratio. 
However, the weight of the evidence 
favors the view that the former dominate, 
that is, the net effect of migration most 
likely is to raise the urban/rural fertility 
ratio. Most likely, then, the indirect effect 
of migration on urbanization, like the di- 
rect effect of migration on urbanization, is 
positive. Further, the indirect effect of 


migration no doubt is small relative to the 
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direct effect of migration; indeed, in the 
Third World, migration per se no doubt is 
a far more potent factor in redistributing 
population than is differential natural in- 
crease. : 

One question remains in our considera- 
tion of the links between rural conditions 
and urbanization: Do adverse rural condi- 
tions (directly) inhibit rural fertility 
(thereby increasing the urban/rural fertil- 
ity ratio)? The possible effect of density 
on urban fertility has attracted a great deal 
of attention (see Galle and Gove, 1978, for 
a literature review), while the effect of 
agricultural density on rural fertility virtu- 
ally has been ignored. This is ironic, since 
a high level of density is a more acute 
economic problem in rural areas than in 
urban areas; farming is more land- 
extensive than industry. High agricultural 
density would tend to reduce the value of 
children's production, ceteris paribus; ac- . 
cording to the microeconomic view of fer- 
tility, this would reduce fertility (see, for . 
example, Williams, 1976). Evidence from 
the Punjab suggests that high agricultural 
density may indeed inhibit rural fertility 
(Ali, 1979). However, I must stress that 
this evidence is preliminary; definitive 
conclusions cannot be made at this point. 

What can we conclude about rural con- 
ditions and urbanization on the basis of 
the theoretical considerations and frag- 
mentary empirical evidence reviewed 
above? Figure 1 depicts the intervening 
variables, and the expected signs, in the 
relationship between rural conditions and 
urbanization. The effect of adversity on 


Adversity of 
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urbanization through migration is posi- 
tive; the direct effect of migration on ur- 
banization is positive, and likely substan- 
tial; the indirect effect of migration. on ur- 
banization probably is also positive, but 


` smaller. The direct effect of adversity on 


the urban/rural differential is. unknown; 
however, even if, contrary to the Punjab 
evidence, it is negative, this effect surely 
would not offset the positive effects of 
adversity which operate through migra- 
tion. I would like to be able to estimate all 
the coefficients in the path diagram in Fig- 
ure 1 but, given the scarcity of migration 
and rural- and urban-specific fertility data 
for most of the Third World, such parti- 
tioning of effects must be left to future 
studies. We must be content with a more 
limited objective: to assess the net impact 
of.rural conditions on urbanization in the 
Third World. For this more limited objec- 
tive the implications of Figure 1 are clear: 
we expect the net effects of adverse rural 
conditións on urbanization to be positive. 


METHQDOLOGY 
Unit of Análysis 


Properties such as urbanization and ag- 
ricultural density describe regions, not in- 
dividuals. What type of region (province? 
nation? continent?) is most appropriate 
for studying determinants of urbaniza- 
tion? On the one hand, the larger the re- 
gion, the fewer the cases (that is, the less 
efficient the analysis). On the other hand, 
regions should be large enough to encom- 
pass most rural-urban migration; 
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Figure ł. Path Diagram Depicting the Intervening Variables, and the Expected Signs, in the Relationship 


between Rural Conditions and Urbanization 
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between-region migration can distort the 
effects of the independent variables. Sup- 
pose, for example, that agricultural den- 
sity does stimulate rural-urban migration, 
but that much of the migration is from high 
density to low density regions. In this 
case, the relationship between agricultural 
density and urbanization across regions 
would understate the actual effect of ag- 
ricultural density. 

The unit of analysis i in this study: is the 
nation. This unit is not perfect, but it has 
two important advantages. First, national 
boundaries often act as barrjers to migra- 
tion, and most rural-urban migration is 
internal to nations. Second, the most 
comprehensive data are available at this 
level. We want data for Asia and Latin 
America; since land’ constraints (due to 
high agricultural density and/or unequal 
forms of land tenure) are most severe 
there, this is the area where adverse rural 
conditions are most likely to affect ur- 
banization (Hauser, 1957; Shaw, 1976). 
Reasonably reliable data on urbanization, 
economic development, and land con- 
straint are available for almost all this 
area, if we use nations as the unit of 
analysis. 


Deficiencies in Previous Studies 


Empirical studies of the effect of Pal 


` “conditions on urbanization in underdevel- 


oped nations have yielded mixed, and 
controversial, results. Consider agricul- 
tural density (measured by farmer/land 
ratio), for example: 
Our findings support the common-sense 
argument that a population's response. to 
high agricultural density from increasing 


population is to cultivate the land more in- - 


tensively rather than to abandon agriculture 
and move to urban areas. (Kumar, 1973:210) 
[T]hat there is no positive correlation be- 
tween rural pressure and urbanization has 
. been conclusively demonstrated. (Bus- 
sey, 1973:5) 


The cross-national analyses of Savan 
(1964) and Kamerschen (1969) support 
_ this view. 

Others, however, have as confidently 
attested to the importance of agricultural 
density for urbanization in underdevel- 
oped nations: "'[T]hroughout Southeast 
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Asia the overwhelming cause of rural- 
urban migration is the existence of a stag- 
nating rural economy typified by land 
shortage’’ (Jackson, 1974:25). The cross- 
national analyses of Davis and Golden 
(1954) and Long (1975) are substantially 
consistent with this view. 

Why these discrepancies in findings? 
Methodological deficiencies cast suspi- 
cion on many of these findings 
(Firebaugh, 1976:chap. 1). Some re- 
searchers have pointed to the nonsignifi- 
cant or negative bivariate relationship be- 
tween agricultural density and percent 
urban as inconsistent with the land con- 
straint thesis (Sovani, 1964; Kamerschen, 
1969: 240). Such a conclusion is tenuous, 
since the bivariate relationship between 
agricultural density and percent urban ne- 


glects the confounding influences of im- 


portant variables such as economic devel- 
opment. In addition, both bivariate and 
multivariate analyses of rural push are 
flawed by poorly. defined sampling uni- 
verses. Analyses of the effect of agricul-, 
tural density on percent urban have in- 
cluded developed as well as underdevel- 
oped nations. Since we do not expect ag- 
ricultural density currently to affect ur- 
banization in developed nations (see 
above), including developed nations 
would likely camouflage effects of agricul- 
tural density. 

As remedies for these deficiencies, this 
analysis (1) employs a regression model of 
urbanization which includes controls for 
economic development and nation- 
specific historical and geographical fac- 
tors, and (2) restricts the sample to under- 
developed nations in Asia and Latin 
America.!? 


10 Various empirical criteria have been advanced 
for identifying underdeveloped nations but none has 
gained universal acceptance. For this analysis I used 
Mexico as the cutoff point: nations at or below 
Mexico's level of economic development (as mea- 
sured by the economic index used in this analysis) 
were considered underdeveloped. These nations are 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, China, 
Columbia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, In- 
donesia, South Korea, Mexico, Nepal, Nicaragua, 
East Pakistan, West Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Thailand, Turkey. Nations with no rural 
populations, as well as very small nations and prin- 
cipalities, were omitted. Desert nations were ana- 
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Overview of the Model 


The general form of the model of ur- 
banization is: 
U = f(E,R,H-G), (1) 
where U refers to urbanization, E to eco- 
nomic development, R to rural conditions, 
and H CG to nation-specific historical and 
geographical factors. Since one does not 
expect their effects to be immediate, the 
independent variables were lagged ten 
years. Other lag lengths were tried; how- 


ever, since structural conditions such as ` 


economic development are highly corre- 
lated across time, the estimates differ little 
over these alternative specifications. 
The model is applied to underdeveloped 
nations in Asia and Latin America for the 
period 1950-1970. The choice of 1950. 
1970 was dictated by the fact that rural 
population increase in these nations has 
been especially rapid since about 1950 and 
by the absence of reliable data on.agricul- 
tural density before 1950. The data are by 
decades: 1950, 1960, and 1970. Data for 
shorter intervals are not available for 
many of the variables; even if they were, 
due to the stability of these variables over 
short periods of time, little analytical 
leverage would be gained by collecting 
more observations in the 1950—1970 inter- 
val (Hennan and Young, 1977). The 
analysis, then, is based on 54 cases: 27 
nations, each at two points in time (1960 
and 1970 for the dependent variable, 1950 
and 1960 for the other variables). 
. Like most panel analyses in sociology, 
this analysis is based more on covariance 
across units than across time; stated 
differently, the analysis is more cross- 
sectional -than longitudinal. Cross- 
sectional analyses of nations are espe- 


cially suseeptible to spurious findings 


stemming from the different histories and 
geographies of nations. For example, 
Lieberson and Hansen (1974) showed 
that, while economic development and 
language diversity are inversely related 
across nations, they are unrelated across 
time within nations. They interpreted this 





lyzed separately (Firebaugh, 1976). Cambodia, Laos, 
Vietnam and North Korea were omitted because of 
inadequate data. 
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discrepancy in terms of the historical cir- 
cumstances surrounding nation formation: 
newer nations tend to be both less devel- 
oped and less able to design their national 
boundaries to coincide with language 
boundaries. This is a particular illustration 
of a general moral: Cross-national 
analyses can yield seriously misleading 
results due to uncontrolled historical and 
geographical ‘factors, while time-series 
studies in effect can ‘‘control’’ these fac- 
tors by focusing on units with constant 
geographies and histories. In cross- 
sectional analyses, then, it is important to 
include controls for these factors.. 


Measurement of Variables 


Secondary analyses of cross-national 
data are beset with difficulties. Difficulties 
attend data collection (for example, the 
problem of data comparability across na- 
tions) as well as data analysis (for exam- 
ple, nonlinearities). Secondary analyses 
can be especially vulnerable to error in- 
troduced in data collection: decisions 
made at that stage cannot be recovered 
completely, while data analysis problems 
often can be, if not sidestepped, at least 
evaluated (see below). Fortunately, data 
collection problems have been minimized 
for the present study by Kingsley Davis 
and his associates at the University of 
California-Berkeley's International Popu- 
lation and Urban Research center, whose 
careful efforts have yielded comparable 
cross-national data on the two key vari- 
ables in this study: urbanization and ag- 
ricultural density. The remaining data are 


.primarily from United Nations sources; 


where possible these were cross-checked 
with other sources. I judge, then, that the 
study undertaken here is quite reasonable, 
particularly since the theses being tested 
specify only the direction of effects and 
not their exact size. We now look at the 
measures in more detail. 

Urbanization. Since our interest here is 
the predominant character (urban vs. 
rural) of a region and not its number of 
urban residents, our dependent variable is 
percent urban.!! Data for "urban areas” 


! If we were interested instead in the determi- 
nants of number of urban residents in a nation, an 
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(the political city plus adjacent suburbs) 
are used where possible, thereby reducing 
measurement error due to annexation. I 
chose 100,000+ as the criterion for ‘‘ur- 
ban'' in this analysis (from Davis, 1969: 
Table C); as we will see later, basic con- 
clusions are unaffected by the use of an- 
other cutoff point. 

Economic development. Economic de- 
velopment is measured by an index 
formed by summing per capita annual en- 
ergy consumption (in terms of kilograms 
coal equivalent; from United Nations, 
1929ff) and number of telephones per 
capita (from Banks, 1971, and American 
Telephone and Telegraph, 1972); these 
were standardized to unit variance before 
summing. Energy consumption is closely 
tied to the aggregate capacity and actual 
output of an economy. However, I want 
the index to reflect the distribution of 
production as well as its aggregate level 
since, as noted above, highly concen- 
trated. growth has been ineffective in 
generating urban employment opportuni- 
ties for the masses in the Third World. I 
selected telephones to measure this distri- 
butional aspect of economic development, 
since others (for example, Cutright et al., 
1976) have argued that a wealthy elite is 
unlikely to ‘‘overconsume’’ telephones. 
However, I found, as many others have, 
that various measures of economic devel- 
opment (GNP, energy consumption, tele- 
phones, etc.) are so highly correlated 
across nations that results are not depend- 
ent on the particular economic measure 
selected.!? 

Rural conditions. Agricultural density, 
the number of farmers relative to land 
under cultivation, is commonly used as a 
measure of land constraint (Kamerschen, 
1969; Kumar, 1973; Long, 1975). The 
numerator used for this person-land ratio 





analysis without ratio variables would be preferable: 
in such a case national population should be used as 
an independent variable, not as a denominator 
(Schuessler, 1974). 

12 The energy+telephones index was skewèd to 
the right and nonlinear with respect to urbanization. 
The best transformation, in terms of reducing skew 
and producing linearity, is (Ln [index])2, where Ln is 
the natural logarithm function. This is the transfor- 
mation used in the results reported here; parallel 
analyses using other transformations yielded similar 
results. 
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is the number of males in the agricultural 
labor force; the exclusion of females is 
necessitated by the failure of most coun- 
tries to report female participation in ag- 
riculture. As Kumar (1973) argued, the 
denominator of this measure should not 
include all rural land but only that which is 
under tillage or lying fallow. The measure 
of agricultural density used in this 
analysis, therefore, is number of agricul- 
turally employed males per square kilome- 
ter of arable land (taken from Kumar, 
1973). Table 1 gives the mean agricultural 
densities of nations in selected regions. 
Since this measure is skewed to the right 
(skew=1.4), it was transformed by the 
natural logarithm (skewz:—.2). Unfortu- 
nately, agricultural density data are un- 
available for four of the 27 nations (eight 
of the 54 cases); however, as we will see 
below, this apparently does not affect the 
results. 

Since the amount of land required to 
support a given number of farmers can 
vary from nation to nation, agricultural 
density per se is an incomplete indicator 
of population pressure. Soil quality, to- 
pography, rainfall, and length of growing 
season all affect the carrying capacity of 
land. In addition to such natural resource 
differences, nations can differ on social 
organizational and technological factors 
related to agriculture. 
~ Besides agricultural density and land 
tenure, then, I included the following 
measures of rural conditions in a prelimi- 


. nary analysis (not reported here): agricul- 


tural mechanization, agricultural produc- 


Table 1. Mean Agricultura] Density of Nations: 
Selected Regions, 1950 and 19608 








Agricultural 
; Density 

_ Region N 1950 - 1960 
Asia? 11 87.1 90.5 
Latin America? 13 50.6 49.4 
Europe 22 29.5 25.6 
North America 2 3.4 2.3 
All Developed Nations 34 28.1 23.7 


Source: computed from Kumar, 1973: Appendix 
Table VII, 

3 Agricultural density is number of agricultural 
workers per square kilometer of arable land. The 
means reported are not weighted by size of nation. 

b Developed countries excluded. 
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tion (agricultural gross domestic product, 
in constant U.S. dollars, divided by ag- 
ricultural population; from Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization, 1971b: Annex), 
and production instability (an index of 
fluctuations in agricultural production, 
1952-1972; from F.O.A., 1974:141). I ex- 
pected agricultural mechanization to have 
a positive effect on urbanization, since 
mechanized agriculture requires less 
labor. I found, however, that agricultural 
mechanization and economic develop- 
ment are so highly correlated that mea- 
sures for the former are superfluous. I 
selected agricultural production as a 
` proxy for natural resources (collecting and 
coding cross-national data on resources 
like soil quality and drainage char- 

acteristics would require a herculean ef- 

fort); with measures of amount of land per 
farmer (agricultural density), agricultural 
technology, and land tenure already in the 

model, effects of agricultural production 

should be due predominantly to cross- 

national differences in natural resources. 

Finally, I reasoned that, where production 

is uncertain, farmers—rich or poor—may 

emigrate (indeed, complete crop failures 

may leave farmers with little choice). Con- 

trary to expectations, neither production 

level nor production stability affected ur- 

banization in a consistent manner. 

Cross-national data on land tenure are 

so crude that I could do no better than 

. classify nations by their predominant form 
of land tenure. I relied on two sources for 

this classification: where possible, the 

1960 World Census of Agriculture (Food 

and Agricultural Organization, 197123); 

otherwise, Adelman and Morris (1967). 

The 1960 census of agriculture included 

data on size and type of land holdings. 

Adelman and Morris used experts to 

categorize nations according to their pre- 

dominant form of land tenure. From these 

data I was able to construct four 


categories: owner-operated, tenant- or. 


renter-operated, communist, and planta- 
tion. These were entered in the model as 
dummy variables. 

Historical and geographical effects. 
Idiosyncratic characteristics or experi- 
ences of a given nation may facilitate or 
impede urbanization. These char- 
acteristics may be historical (colonial ex- 
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periences, for example) or geographical 
(presence of natural harbors, for exam- 
ple). As we noted .above, such ‘effects 
must be controlled in cross-sectional 
analysis. 

Realistically one cannot quantify geo- 
graphical and historical conditions di- 
rectly. How then does one control such 
effects? Note that geographical and histor- 
ical factors (1) typically are long-standing 
national features and (2) likely are more 
important to initial urbanization than to 
later urbanization. Indeed, we might ex- 
pect most of the effects of geographical 
and historical conditions on 1960 and 1970 
urbanization to be mediated by earlier ur- 
banization. This suggests prior urbaniza- 
tion as a control for geographical and his- 
torical effects on urbanization.!? I 
selected 1930 urbanization (from Banks, 
1971) for this purpose (reliable data ‘on 
urbanization are unavailable before then’ 
for some of the nations). 


FINDINGS š 


Each of the 27 nations has data at two 
points in time, so the analysis consists of 
54 cases. Since there is no theoretical or 
empirical reason to believe the parameters 
are different in 1960 and 1970, I combined 
(pooled) the cross-sectional and time- 
series data. Pooling increases the. accu- 
racy of the estimates (Hannan and Young, 
1977). Pooled data are of the general form: 


Yu = a + BR A + € (2) 


13 For general discussions of controlling for prior 
levels of the dependent variable as a means of avoid- 
ing spurious effects, see Heise (1970) and Carlsson 
(1972). Liberson and Hansen’s (1974) proposal for 
handling cross-sectional bias—to control for date of 
national independence—is tantamount to controlling 
for prior levels of the dependent variable since, in 
their case, date of independence is highly correlated 
with prior lévels of the dependent variable. 

Cross-sectional bias could be averted here in two 
other ways. First, I could include dummy variables 
for nations, thereby controlling forall nation-specific 
effects (Firebaugh, forthcoming). However, this ap- 
proach would require 26 dummy variables, with the 
result that the number of parameters to be estimated 

-woüld be uncomfortably close to the number of 
cases. Second, I could use change variables. How- 
ever, employing change variables is inadvisable here 
since it would (1) halve the number of cases, leading 
to a severe loss of efficiency, and (2) magnify mea- 
surement error (Bohrnstedt, 1969). 
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where Y, is the value of Y for the i® unit 
at time t, X, -u is the value of X for the i'^ 
unit at time t—k, and k is the length of the 
lag. In this analysis, i-nation 1, nation 
2,..., nation 27; t=1960, 1970; and k=10 
years. Note also that in this analysis the 
dependent variable at a previous point in 
time is included as an explanatory vari- 
able. Hence the model used here is a type 
of panel model (Heise, 1970). The use of 
panel analysis is often advocated in 
cross-national research as a means for re- 
ducing the possibility of ''simultaneity 
bias” due to reciprocal effects (Chase- 
Dunn, 1975; Delacroix and Ragin, 1978). 

Table 2 presents zero-order correla- 
tions between the variables used in this 
analysis. Observe first the correlates of 


the dependent variable. As expected, ur- 


banization is highly correlated with prior 
urbanization and economic development; 
economic development alone accounts for 
roughly two-thirds of the variance in ur- 
banization. Urbanization is negatively 
correlated with agricultural density (r — 
—.32). This is not surprising, since other 
Studies report a negative relationship. The 
zero-order correlations also tell us that, in 
this population, communist nations and 
nations characterized by plantation ag- 
riculture are more urban than those where 
the majority of farms are owner-operated 
or tenant. Turning now to the correlations 
between independent variables, we' can 
see that economic development and ag- 


Table 2. Zero-Order Correlations among Variables 
for the Additive Model, 1960 and 1970 
(Pooled)* 








% Economic Agri- 
% Urban Develop- cultural 





Urban 1930 ment Density 

% Urban, 1930 .66 
Economic 

Development? .82 .69 
Agricultural i 

Density” ° —32 —.32 —.60 
Communist? 22. 29 28^ —.1 
Owner- . : 

Operated —.35 —.18 —.34 .09 
Tenant/ 

Renter? —.28  —.21 —.33 .30 
Plantation? A0 Al 38 8 ~.19 





a N=54, except where otherwise noted. : 
> Transformed (see text) and lagged ten years. 
° Correlations based on 46 cases. 
d Dummy variable: yes=1, no=0. 
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Table 3. Determinants of Urbanization in Asia and 
Latin America, 1960 and 1970 (Pooled) 








Regression Coefficient 











Independent Variable Metric Standardized 

% Urban, 1930 35 17 

Economic Development KU .80 

Agricultural Density* 3.0 24 

Plantation Agriculture 2.5 12 
(yes=1, no=0) 

R? I .74 (TL? 





* Transformed (see text) and lagged ten years. 
» Adjusted for degrees of freedom. 


ricultural density are negatively related (r 
= —.60). Note also that, compared with 
many cross-national analyses, the correla- 
tions between the independent variables 


. generally are small; only two exceed 1.51. 


Hence multicollinearity is not a problem 
here. 

Table 3 presents the independent effects 
of prior urbanization, economic develop- 
ment, and rural conditions on urbaniza- 
tion.^ Economic development has by far 
the largest effect, but agricultural density, 
prior urbanization, and plantation agricul- 
ture also have nontrivial positive effects 
on urbanization. These four variables ac- 
count for nearly three-fourths of the vari- 
ance in urbanization. The other forms of 
land tenure (communist, owner-operated, 
tenant) have no independent effects on 
urbanization. 


14 Ordinary least squares regression was used here 
and in the tables which follow (except where noted 
Otherwise). Assuming no autocorrelation of the re- 
siduals, OLS is the recommended estimator in mod- 
els which incorporate lagged Y among the explana- 
tory variables (Johnston, 1972:306—7). Unfortunately, 
the assumption of no autocorrelation of e could 
not be assessed empirically, since conventional tests 
for autocorrelation are not appropriate in models 
containing lagged Y values (Johnston, 1972:309). 
This assumption appears reasonable here, however, 
since (1) the data are predominantly cross-sectional 
and (2) prior urbanization was included for the pur- 
pose of controlling for the very types of effects which 
would result in autocorrelation of the residuals. If 
this assumption is wrong-—that is, if « is autocorre- 
lated—then the effect of prior urbanization will be 
overstated while effects of variables positively 
correlated with prior urbanization will be un- 
derstated (Hannan and Young, 1977). This bias 
would not affect estimates of the effects of rural 
conditions, however, since these are minimally cor- 
related with prior urbanization (r? = .09 between 
agricultural density and prior urbanization: Table 2). 
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In short, the results from the additive 
model are consistent with the thesis that 
adverse rural conditions affect urbaniza- 
tion independent of economic develop- 
ment. : 


Interaction Model 


Do prior urbanization, economic devel- 
opment, and rural conditions have the 
same effect on urbanization in Asia as in 
Latin America? The additive model above 
assumes that they do. But we may ques- 
tion this assumption, particularly with re- 
spect to agricultural density. In addition to 
rural-urban migration, rural populations 
can respond to rapid growth by frontier 
development and by involution (see 
above). In general, opportunities for the 
agricultural labor force, short of emigra- 
tion, appear greater in Latin America than 
in Asia. Since alternatives to migration 
may be less available in Asia, the effect of 
agricultural density on urbanization may 
be greater there. 

I examined these possibilities by using a 
model with regional interaction terms— 
that is, terms which allow for the effects to 
differ between Asia and Latin America. 
Table 4 reports the results. The interac- 
tion model fits slightly better than the 
additive model (note the R?'s). More im- 
portant, the expected interaction effect 
appears for agricultural density: the effect 
of agricultural density is greater in Asia 


Table 4. Determinants of Urbanization in Asia and 
Latin America, 1960 and 1970 (Pooled): In- 
teraction Model 








Regression Coefficient 





Independent Variable Metric Standardized 
% Urban, 1930: 
Asia ; —b s= 
Latin America .39 .24 
Economic Development:* 
-Àsia 78 .88 
Latin America ` 78 ER 
Agricultural Density:* è 
Asia 1 3.3 8 
Latin America 2.4 19 
Plantation Agriculture 3.3 16 


(yes=1, no=0) 
R? ^ -76 (.73)° 


* Transformed (see text) and lagged ten years. 
` b Trivial. . 
° Adjusted for degrees of freedom. 
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than in Latin America (b = 3.3 vs. 2.4). In 
addition, the effect of prior urbanization 
differs by region: it is inconsequential in 
Asia, but not in Latin America. However, 
no interaction effect appears for economic 
development. Finally, as in the additive 
model, the only form of land tenure to 
affect urbanization is plantation agricul- 
ture. All these effects are statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level or better.!5 We 
now consider each of them in more detail. 

Economic development. Numerous 
cross-national studies report a large posi- 
tive bivariate relationship between ur- 
banization and economic development. 
Table 4 indicates that this relationship re- 
mains very strong even with controls for 
rural conditions and prior urbanization. 
Hence these results support the view that 
economic development and urbanization 
are closely tied, though they do not sup- 
port the view that economic development 
is the sole determinant of urbanization. 

Prior urbanization. 1930 urbanization 
was employed as a proxy for nation- 
specific historical and geographical fac- 
tors which affect urbanization. In particu- 
lar, one expects colonial policy to have an 
abiding effect on urbanizataion. Both Asia 
and Latin America were colonized exten- 
sively. However, 1930 urbanization has 
no effect on recent urbanization in Asia, 
and surprisingly little effect in Latin 
America (6 = .20). The bivariate relation- . 
ship between 1930 urbanization and recent 
urbanization (r = DÉI is severely at- 
tenuated by controls for economic devel- 
opment and rural conditions. Apparently 
the recent urbanization of Asia and Latin 
America is more dependent on contempo- 
rary factors than on the historical experi- 
ences of nations. 

Rural conditions. Plantation agriculture 
has a positive effect on urbanization in 
these nations. In two nations alike in eco- 
nomic development, prior urbanization, 
and agricultural density, we expect per- 
cent urban to be higher by 3.3 in the nation 
dominated by plantation agriculture (b = 
3.3; since plantation agriculture is a 
dummy variable this is not a-slope but 
rather an increment to the y-intercept). ` 


15 ] do not emphasize significance levels since the 
data comprise a population, not a sample. 
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Table 5. Determinants of Urbanization in Asia and Latin America: Metric Regression Coetfícients for 


Alternative Specifications 























(yes=1, no=0) 


Model 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
: Listwise Smaller 
Independent Baseline Deletion Year Reciprocal Cities 
. Variable (Tables 3—4) (N=46) Controlled Effects" Included 
. Additive Effects 

% Urban, 1930 3$. .33 .36 Al — 
Economic. Development” 71 ,69 .79 .63 1.7 
Agricultural Density* 3.0 2.8 3.0 25 3.3 
Plantation Agriculture 2.5 2.7 2.6 2.2 8.7 

(yes=1, no=0) 

Interaction Effects 

% Urban, 1930: , 

Asia —4 — — — — 

Latin America .39 .34 37 .43 .16 
Economic Development 5 

Asia 78 75 79 65 1.5 

Latin America .78 75 .79 .65' 1.5 
Agricultural Density:* 

Asia e. 3.3 3.0 3.3 2.6 2.3 

Latin America 2.4 2.2 2.4 2.0 3.2 
Plantation Agriculture 3.3 3.3 3.2 2.5 8.0 





x Mee by two-stage least squares employing the following simultaneous equation model: 
= f(E,, D, 4o, prior urbanization, Plantation agriculture); 


po —10» U), 


where U refers to urbanization, E to economic development, D to agricultural density, and t to 1960, 


1970. 


b Transformed (see text) and lagged ten years (except in reciprocal effects model). 


° Transformed (see text) and lagged ten years. 
4 Trivial. 


Agricultural density also has a signifi- 
cant, positive effect on urbanization. This 
effect is greater in Asia than in Latin 
America. Since these findings about rural 
conditions are contrary to the findings of 
most previous studies, we examine their 
robustness under still other specifications. 


Other Specifications 


I respecified the model in a number of 
ways to gauge the stability. of the esti- 
mates 18 The respecifications yielded re- 
sults consistent with those of the baseline 
models of Tables 3 and 4. Table 5 reports 
results for specifications motivated by the 
comments of reviewers. One’s conclu- 


16 [ also used scattergrams to check nonlinearities, 
outliers, etc., in both the zero-order and partial rela- 
tionships, and found no problems in the variables as 
transformed. 


sions are the same whether one compares 
the metric or standardized coefficients; in 
Table 5 I follow convention and report the 
metric coefficients. In the first respecifica- 
tion, the eight cases with missing data are 
excluded (Listwise Deletion: Table 5). 


"Note that the coefficients for this model 


are consistent with those of both baseline 
models, the additive model (top panel, 
Table 5) and the interaction model (bot- 
tom panel, Table 5). The results, then, do 
not depend on the method of handling 
missing data. In the second respecification 
(Year Controlled) I. included a dummy 
variable for year. Under this specification 
the coefficients are within-year slopes 
(Duncan et al., 1961:65—6, 166-8). Again, 
the estimates barely differ from those of 
the baseline models. 

As noted above, panel analysis is often 
advocated as a means of reducing the 
possibility of bias due to reciprocal ef- 
fects. This method is not foolproof, how- 
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ever (Hannan and Young, 1977).!" To 
check for simultaneity bias, I emploved 
simultaneous equation models; these es- 
timate reciprocal effects directly. Feed- 
back effects -from urbanization to eco- 
nomic development and agricultural den- 


sity seem possible; feedback effects on. 


land tenure system and prior urbanization 
seem unlikely. I began, then, with a simul- 
taneous equation model which allowed for 
reciprocal effects between urbanization 
and economic development, and urbaniza- 
tion and agricultural density. Two-stage 
least squares. estimates were f (stan- 
dardized regression coefficient) = .08 for 
the effect of urbanization on economic 
development and 8 = .0002 for its effect 
on agricultural density. Obviously the 
feedback effect of urbanization on agricul- 
tural density safely can be ignored; this 
' permits a simpler model (since agricultural 
density need not be treated as endoge- 
nous) with urbanization and economic de- 
velopment as the endogenous variables 
(Table 5, note a). Table 5 (Reciprocal Ef- 
fects) reports the two-stage least squares 
estimates for the urbanization ‘equation in 
this model. These estimates show no signifi- 
cant departures from previous results, al- 
beit the effects of economic development 
and rural conditions are slightly at- 
tenuated. Finally, I examined the effects 





, 1? [n panel analysis the lag length of the dependent 
variable is typically the same as that of the other 
variables. Using different lag lengths, as here, could 
make one more susceptible to simultaneity bias. 
However, bear in mind that in this analysis prior 
urbanization is used not only as a hedge against 
simultaneity bias but also as a measure of nation- 
specific factors which affect urbanization. I used 
1930 urbanization because I judged early urbaniza- 
tion to be a purer measure of these nation-specific 
factors. In any case, I examined the effect of prior 
urbanization under various lag lengths. As one would 
expect, the shorter the lag the larger the effect attrib- 
uted to prior urbanization; the additive effect of 1950 
urbanization, for example, is b=.81 (as opposed to 
.35; Table 3). Using 1950 urbanization reduces the 
'estimate of the effect of economic development 
(from .71 to .43); the estimates for agricultural den- 
sity and plantation agriculture are barely affected. 
Other lag specifications for urbanization followed 
this pattern—that is, shorter lags increased the esti- 
mates for prior urbanization and decreased the esti- 
mates for economic development—but in all cases 
the estimates for economic development, plantation 
agriculture, and agricultural density were positive 
and nontrivial. 
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of rural conditions on an urbanization 
measure which includes urban areas 
smaller than 100,000. I again used data 
from Davis (1969: Table C); these data are 
based on urban areas as defined by each 
nation (typically at least 2,000). The final 
column in Table 5 reports estimates for 
the additive and interaction models ` 
applied to this more inclusive measure of 

urbanization. The effects of ecoriomic de- . 
velopment and plantation agriculture are 

greater in this case, while the effects of 
prior urbanization, and agricultural den- 


- sity in Asia, are smaller. Nevertheless, the 


basic pattern of effects reniains. In short, 
the alternative models provide further 
süpport for the contention that agricul- 
tural density and plantation agriculture 
have independent, positive effects on ur- 
banization in underdeveloped nations in 
Asia and Latin America. 


DISCUSSION 


The overarching conclusion of this 
analysis is that a theory of urbanization of , 
underdeveloped nations must take into 
account conditions on the farm as well as 
conditions in the city. Specifically, we 
found that agricultural density and planta- 
tion agriculture affect urbanization in the 
underdeveloped nations in Asia and Latin 
America. 18 

Can we conclude from this finding that 
Asian and Latin American nations are 
overurbanized—that is, more urban than 
warranted by their level of economic de- 
velopment? (That Asian and Latin Ameri- ' 
can nations are overurbanized is a popular 
contention in demography, geography, 
ecology, and political science, as well as 
in sociology; see Bairoch, 1975: chap. 8, 
and Firebaugh, 1976:chap. 1.) The land 
constraint thesis is indeed a key plank in 
the overurbanization argument (Sovani, 
1964). Rural-urban migration due to land 
constraint, however, is not a sufficient 
condition for overurbanization; we should 


18 [ do not expect an amelioration of these condi- 
tions in the near future, particularly in view of the 
relative neglect of agricukure in the development 
programs of many underdeveloped countries (see 
Lipton, 1977, for a detailed discussion of the urban 
bias present in development strategies of underde- 
veloped countries). 
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not assume that push migration (that is, 
migration stemming from deficiencies in 
the rural sending areas rather than from 
the attractions of the urban receiving 
areas) necessarily leads to a harmful im- 
balance between level of urbanization and 
level of economic growth. First, empirical 
tests for imbalance between level of ur- 
banization and level of economic devel- 
opment have faltered in that they have 
been unable to determine the "proper" 


balance between urbanization and eco-. 


nomic development. Second, even if soci- 
ologists could show that rural push leads 
to an imbalanced condition between ur- 
banization and economic development, 
such evidence- would not demonstrate that 
unfortunate urban conditions in underde- 
veloped nations are solely or substantially 
attributable to this imbalance (overur- 
banization theory alleges that imbalance 
between urbanization and econoinic de- 
velopment is a principal contributor to 
urban woes in underdeveloped nations: 
: see Hauser, 1957:chap. 2). Further 
analysis would be needed to eliminate al- 
ternative hypotheses. Third, note that the 
alternative to overurbanization may be 
worse than overurbanization. If the ‘ 
cess” people do not reside in urban areas, 
then they must reside in nonurban areas. 
Overpopulation in rural areas may well be 
more detrimental to a nation than over- 
population in urban areas (Keyfitz, 
1965:290). 


CONCLUSION 


Economic development is no doubt the 


most important determinant of urbaniza- 


tion. The findings of this analysis imply, 
however, that urbanization theory should 
focus on rural as well as urban conditions. 
Ideally, a theory of urbanization would 
apply both to developed and to underde- 
veloped nations. I suggest that. this is 
possible in a theory which incorporates (1) 
the sources of rural constraints (increasing 
population? form of land tenure? increas- 
ing scale of agriculture?) and (2) the alter- 


natives to rural-urban migration. Develop- 


ing such a general structural theory of ur- 
banization is the logical next step in the 
' study of the urbanization of nations. 
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Principles drawn from the exchange perspective are combined with generalizations drawn from 
bargaining, coalition and prisoner dilemma research to explain the effect of social structural 
conditions on collective values emphasizing material attainment vs. interpersonal satisfactions 
and norms of equality vs. norms of proportionality. The theory is applied to issues of social 
development. Materialistic values are predicted for poor and developing societies and 
- interpersonal satisfaction values are predicted for industrialized societies. The theory also 
predicts that norms of equality and solidarity are more likely to develop in societies with simple 
class structures and norms of proportionality are more likely to develop with increasing 
structural complexity. Data from a study of Mexican and U. S. parents and their children are 
presented to support hypotheses drawn from the theory. Some of the criticisms of exchange 
theory as a basis for explaining the formation of social norms are examined and the utility of the 


theory's underlying individualistic and utilitarian assumptions are explored and defended. 


Despite their growing popularity, ex- 
change theories have had limited applica- 
tion as à basis for sociological explana- 
tions of social change (see, for example, 
Kuhn, 1974:427—46). This absence may be 
due to the inability of exchange theorists 
adequately to account for development 
and change in social values and norms. 
This is a formidable obstacle since values 
and norms have been interpreted consis- 
tently as either determinants or conse- 


quences of social development and change 


(Kahl, 1968; Inkeles, 1966; Rogers, 1969; 
Foster, 1967; Nash, 1967). f 
Although most exchange theorists view 
norms as critical in delimiting the types of 
rewards and costs acceptable in social ex- 
changes, the processes by which such 
norms are formulated and altered fre- 
quently are viewed as external to tlie 
theory (Homans, 1961:115; Meeker, 1971; 
Cook, 1975; Blau, 1964:253—63; Thibaut 
and Kelley, 1959:127-30; Heath, 
1976:50—74, 154—60). Even the attempt by 
Berger et al. (1972), to explicate carefully 
the structural aspects of distributive jus- 
tive ‘norms resorts to stipulating a ‘‘re- 
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ferential structure' whose source is un- 
known. Cook and, Emerson (1978), using 


. an exchange perspective, present data in- 


dicating that equity concerns place con- 
straints on the use of power. Although the 


-experiment they report provides specific 
‘structural conditions under which equity 


concerns will be expressed (e.g., imbal- 
ancéd power relationships and knowledge 
of other's outcomes), the emergence of 
the equity norm itself is not explained, but 
rather is treated as a given amenable to 


activation under the specified condi- 


tions.! The fact that norms are culturally 
transmitted does not, in our view, serve as 
an explanation for their generation or de- 
mise (see Kuhn, 1974:431). What is 
needed is the specification of principles 


.pertaining to the emergence of specific 
‘norms and the conditions under which 


transmissions occur. ` 

Those who question the utility of the 
exchange perspective often point to its 
failure to deal effectively with issues of 
social order and social control. Moreover, 
this failure frequently is attributed to the 
individualistic and utilitarian assumptions 


! In a footnote, Cook and Emerson, however, do 
differentiate between proportional and equality for- : 
mulations of equity and suggest that the latter are 
more likely to occur in two-party exchanges, 
whereas the former are more applicable when third 
parties play a role in distributing resources. This 
formulation is similar but not identical with the prop- 
ositions we shall develop later in this paper. 


ae 
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underlying this prespective? (Ekeh, 1974; 
Heath, 1976; Buckley et al., 1974). ''Mor- 
ality," to paraphrase these critics, ‘‘can- 
not be explained on the basis of individual 
self-engrandizement.’’ 
Reports .by Komarita and Chertkoff 
(1973) and Bonacich (1970; 1972; 1976), 
however, are suggestive of ways in which 
individualistic and utilitarian assumptions 
can combine with other exchange princi- 
ples to explain norm formation and change 
within collectivities. Komarita and 
` Chertkoff report that group norms pertain- 
ing to the distribution of rewàrds can be 
predicted from knowledge of the distribu- 
tion of resources within a given group. 
Bonacich, in a series of studies in which 
the prisoners' dilemma situation is ex- 
panded to four-, five-, and six-person 
groups, has shown that when the dilemma 
is most pronounced (i.e., the conflict be- 
tween individual benefits and collective 
well-being is greatest), nórms of group sol- 
idarity are most likely to develop and be 
enforced. Both of these sets of findings 


suggest a relationship between structural: 


' conditions, perceived self-interest, and 
the development of social norms. More 
specifically, as we shall see below, the 
two sets of findings suggest a relationship 
between the distribution of resources, 
norms of equality or proportionality per- 
taining to such distributions and norms of 
group solidarity. 

In this paper we shall use principles 
drawn from the above works within the 
exchange paradigm to-explain how desig- 


? Some exchange theorists respond to this criti- 
cism by denying the necessity for these assumptions 
(see Emerson, 1976:345—7). This is particularly true 
of those who rely heavily on principles drawn from 
operant psychology (Emerson, 1972; 1976; Homans, 
1961). Space does not allow for a detailed discussion 
of this orientation as compared with exchange 
theories which draw more heavily on an economic 
model (Blau, 1964:168—86). To avoid an overly long 
explanation, we shall merely state that we are in 
agreement with Heath (1976:3) that implicit in the 
exchange perspective is the notion that actors make 
rational choices in exchange situations. This does 
not imply, however, that human beings consider the 
contingencies or follow the coriplex calculations de- 
picted by decision and game theorists. Rather it im- 
plies that, within the social and personal constraints 
individuals have for making decisions, they make 
them in ways which they believe will be to their 
. benefit (see Kuhn, 1974:115). 
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nated social structural conditions affect: 
(1) the value placed on life goals by mem- 
bers of a collectivity; and (2) the norms of 
distributive justice which evolve. The hy- 
potheses developed are tested against data 
gathered in Mexico and the United States. 
Finally, the findings are related to current 
debates about the utility of exchange 
theory for explaining social change. ` 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Our point of departure is an assumption 
which underlies most exchange and 
rational-choice models. We assume that 
human actors are satisfaction seekers and 
will choose those courses of action which, 
based on the information they have avail- 
able, will increase their chances of attain- 
ing the benéfits they desire at the least 
possible cost. Also implicit in the ex- 
change perspective is the assumption that 
desired benefits are scarce and, therefore, 
people often are forced to choose between 
potentially satisfying goods. Such choices 
depend, in part, on actors’ preferences 
(values) and, in part, on actors’ subjective 
estimates of their. chances for acquiring 
the desired goods (Camilleri et al., 1972). 
Since the goods people seek are obtained 
through transactions within the social 
structure, we infer that the two key 
variables—values and subjective 
probabilities—result from actors’ percep- 
tions of the opportunities available to 
them in the social structure to. conduct ` 
favorable transactions. Our first task is to 
examine how the social structure influ- 
ences the decision process. We then shall 
identify those elements in the structure 


3 This assumption is essential not only to the 
theory developed here, but to most exchange, deci- 
sion, game and coalition theories (see Heath, 
1976:7—50). The assumption also is the basis for the 
criticism that the exchange perspective leads to 
tautological arguments in which ‘‘any action can be : 
said to maximize someone's gain'" (P. S. Cohen 
quoted in Emerson, 1976). We attempt to avoid this 
obvious danger by specifying structural conditions 
which are hypothesized to lead to adherence to spe- 
cific values and norms. The assumption, as well as 
the exchange perspective, in our view is best under- 
stood as elements in a paradigm that provide a 
framework for building theories. The utility of the 
exchange perspective (and its underlying assump- 
tions) can best be evaluated by assessing the utility 
of the theories it generates. : 
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which influence the formation of values 
and norms of distributive justice, the latter 
representing some means of controlling 
the probability of outcome. The o»portu- 
nity must exist for actors to initiate and 
respond to offers to engage in exchanges. 
Emerson applies the term exchange rela- 
tions to such opportunity structures. 
These exchange relations continte over 
time and can be extended to include net- 
works which connect actors to cne an- 
other either socially, psychologically, or 
geographically. Every actor in an ex- 
change network, however, is not neces- 
sarily connected with every other actor. 
All actors, therefore, do not heve the 
same opportunities to initiate transactions 
or to respond to initiations. Hcwever, 
each actor in the network has the oppor- 
tunity for transactions with at least one 
other actor in. the network (Emerson, 
1972). f 

Since an exchange network represents 
the sum total of exchange oppor-unities 
for an actor, and since those oppor-unities 
are dependent upon the actor`s location or 
position in the network, we can consider 
the exchange network as analogous to that 
aspect of social structure which is of most 
concern to us (i.e., the opportunit* struc- 
ture for obtaining desired goods). We 
therefore shall use exchange netwerk and 
social structure interchangeably. 

Given the on-going nature of exchange 
relations, actors are not likely $o base 
their decisions entirely on the benefits to 
be obtained from immediate transactions 
but also will consider the payos and 
costs resulting from transactiors over 
time. It is probable, therefore, that actors, 
preferring to keep resources in -everse 
for future transactions, will not spend all 
of their resources in any single transac- 
tion. Moreover, since they canno: attain 
desired goals in isolation but are depen- 
dent on each other's resources, actors will 
have to consider mutual contingencies in 
contemplating transactions. Thus, tis un- 
likely that parties to a transaction will be 
able to maximize benefits and minimize 
costs in any absolute sense (see Euckley 
et al., 1974, for a detailed discussion of 
this point). Nevertheless, since desired 
goods are scarce, actors should be in 
competition for such goods. 
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It would seem that actors are on the 
horns of a dilemma. How can the various 
parties obtain what they want given 
mutual dependence, competitive goals, 
and a need to withhold resources? 
Clearly, all parties in the transaction can- 
not maximize their payoffs. If a transac- 
tion is to be completed, therefore, some 
coming to terms with what each party 
wants is necessary. This, we suggest, is 
accomplished through the process of bar- 
gaining.* Research on bargaining indicates 
that through this process actors move 
from idealized to realistic probability es- 
timates of what can be obtained in given 
exchange relations (see Patchen, 1970). 

There is.also evidence suggesting that 
actors enter into bargaining with precon- 
ceptions of the limits or range of exchange. 
rates that they will consider acceptable 
(Komarita and Chertkoff, 1973; Ofshe and 
Ofshe, 1970a). That is, if the exchange 
rate demanded is too high or too low 
they will not complete the transaction. 
Such exchange rates are the product of 
transactions conducted over some time. 
They reflect both the value placed on spe- ' 
cific goods by the social network and the 
agreed upon standards of fairness or jus- . 
tice adhered to by members of the net- 
work. In the following sections we shall 
seek to identify the specific structural 
variables which influence the formation of 
values and standards of distributive jus- 
tice. 


A. Social Structure and Value Formation 


We shall restrict our use of the 
term value to mean a preferential ordering 
that is relatively stable over time. The 
qualification that preferences are stable is 
congruent with conventional meanings of : 
the term value (Heath, 1976; Rokeach, 
1973:248-71). Our conception of value 
thus excludes momentary fluctuations of 
preference reflecting physical or psycho- 


* The relevant literature and research related to 
this assumptión includes not only the so-called ra- 
tional theories of bargaining and negotiation (e.g., 
Bartos, 1972), but also work related to identity 
negotiation (Gergen and Taylor, 1969; Goffman, 


:1963; 1970; Weinstein and Deutschberger, 1963) and 


other forms of interpersonal exchange (Gergen, 
1969; Jones et al., 1965). 
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logical reactions to deprivations and satia- 
tion. Our effort to explain the basis for 
actors’ valuing some goods over others 
will be facilitated if we can generalize to 


types of goods. To this end, we adopt. 


Emerson’s (1972) concept of Exchange 
Domain. An exchange domain will signify 
that subset of goods which are viewed by 
actors as equally capable of satisfying 
specific needs; thus, each good within the 
domain.is substitutable for the other. 
We draw upon the economic principle 
of marginal utility to explain the basis 
upon which exchange domains are valued. 
Our use of marginal utility, however, de- 
pends upon human perceptions pertaining 
to the supply of goods. rather than upon 
assumptions as to the actual supply. This 
reliance on perceptions allows us to avoid 
the unrealistic assumption that perfect 
knowledge exists about the available sup- 
ply of goods, With this qualification in 
mind, we propose that the value of a do- 
main varies directly with the perceived 
utility to an actor of the domain’s goods. 
Utility is determined by the good's satisfy- 
ing potential; and satisfying potential, in 


turn, is determined by: (1) the good's po- 


tential to please or satiate an actor if it is 
consumed or possessed, and (2) the 
good's availability to the actor. Since the 
domains we shall be concerned with have 
equally high need satisfaction potential, 
the consideration of point (1) above will 
not be relevant for our purposes. Thus, we 
conclude that the more scarce an actor 
perceives a domain to be, the more highly 
the domain will be valued. Applying the 
principle of diminishing utility, we pro- 
pose that the more highly an actor values a 
domain, the more s/he will be willing to 
spend of his/her resources for additional 
units of the domain's goods up to some 
optimal point after which the actor's valu- 
ation of the domain declines and s/he will 
be willing to spend less for subsequent 


units. It is important to note, however, . 


that the utility of a domain for an actor is 
not limited only to the satisfaction it 
provides through consumption or posses- 
sion. If a domain is perceived as scarce by 
members of an exchange network it. may 
be highly valued by actors even if they 
control large quantities of the domain's 
goods. This is because the actor who con- 


trols large quantities of a scarce good is in 
a strong bargaining position. That is, s/he 
is in a position to demand more in goods 
and services from other actors in the net- 
work in exchange for units of the valued do- 
main's goods than would be the case if ` 
such goods were plentiful or equally dis- 
tributed. We shall discuss the reasons for 
this bargaining advantage below; our point 
here is simply that being in a strong bar- 
gaining position is a valued circumstance, 
and, therefore, a domain may be valued 
not only because. of its scarcity to an ac- 
tor, but also because of its perceived scar- 
city within. the social structure. 
Whereas scarcity/abundance is hypoth- 
esized as the key structural variable af- 
fecting the value placed on a domain by 
members of the social structure, the -dis- 
tribution of the domain's goods among the 
members of the structure is hypothesized 
as the key variable influencing the for- 
mation of norms of distributive justice. 


B. Social Structure and Norm Formation 


A reasonably safe generalization about 
observable social structures is that they 
are characterized by an unequal distribu- 
tion of valued goods. As we previously 
noted, those who control greater amounts 
of the good are in a stronger bargaining 
position than those who control lesser 
amounts (Heath, 1976:24; Cook and 
Emerson, 1978). This is because the 
former have two advantages: first, they 
can withhold their resources longer than 
persons in weaker positions, and wait 
until they are satisfied with the rates of 
exchange; and, second, they have a com- 
petitive advantage for acquiring additional 
units of the desired goods Oe, they are in. 
a position to offer more of their resources 
for additional units of the desired good) 
than weaker competitors. However, since 
all members of a network are to some 
degree mutually dependent, some form of 
cooperation between at least a subset of 
the exchange network is necessary or no 
transactions will occur. This need for 
cooperation in an essentially competitive 
situation leads to the formation of coali- 
tions. By forming a coalition, actors can 
pool their resources, thereby increasing 
the strength of their collective bargaining 
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position vis-a-vis other members of the 
social structure. I 
There is considerable support from 
coalition research with small ad hoc 
groups for the proposition that actors will 
seek to form coalitions with those others 
whom they believe can best facilitate im- 
proving their payoffs (Ofshe and Ofshe, 
1970a; 1970b; Komarita and Chertkoff, 
1973). It is important to note, however, 
that for the individual actor, payoffs are 


not only determined by forming a winning 


coalition but by the share or split each 
member of the coalition receives when a 
transaction is successfully completed. The 
decision as to how the reward is to be 
divided, as Komarita and Chertkoff (1973) 
demonstrate, may be determined by the 
bargaining process. They suggest that in 
bargaining situations actors implictly or 
explicitly will estimate the most favorable 
outcome they can expect, the least favor- 
able outcome, and the most probable out- 
come. These represent the parameters 
within which bargaining takes place; pa- 
rameters which can be interpreted as dis- 
tribution rules. Komarita and Chertkoff 
report that the distribution rules advo- 
cated by actors differ depending upon 
their bargaining strength. Thus, actors in 
weak positions (controlling few desired 
resources) advocate splitting the payoff 
equally among members of the coalition; 
and those in strong positions (controlling 
large amounts of desired resources) advo- 
cate splitting the payoff proportionately to 
the original resources held by members of 
the coalition. This finding is in accord with 
Robinson and Bell’s (1978) underdog 
principle which holds that ‘‘-. . . individu- 
als who objectively benefit from the 
stratification system ... are more likely 
to judge its inequalities to be just," 
whereas, '". . . people who are objec- 
tively less well off are more likely to judge 
equality to be fair." Robinson and Bell 
present data from samples in England and 
the United States which generally support 
this principle. 

The underdog principle, however, re- 
quires some qualification. There are data 
which suggest that economic conditions 
alone do not provide a sufficient explana- 
tion for people's adherence to equalitarian 
distribution norms (see Robinson and 
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Bell, 1978; Lane, 1959). Variations in such 
norms have been attributed to working 
conditions (Blauner, 1964), beliefs that are 
unique to specific cultures (Alford, 1963; 
Lipset, 1963; Robinson and Bell, 1978), 
and educational differences (Robinson 
and Bell, 1978). The recent work of Cook 
and Emerson (1978) offers the potential 
for subsuming these various findings 
under the stipulation that adherence to 
specific distribution norms depends not 
only upon one's resources, but also upon 
one's perception of available opportuni- 
ties to form coalitions. They report that 
the norm of equity is activated when sub- 
jects are made aware of how resources 
have been distributed across the exchange 
network. They also found that actors who 
repeatedly engage in transactions with the 
same people constrain the use of their 
power advantage. Both of these findings 
indicate that opportunities to engage in 
transactions with other actors in the net- 
work affect the distribution rules which 
are applied.. 


Norms of Distributive Justice and' 
Solidarity 


An examination of all the possible com- 
binations and complexities represented in 
extant social structures: is beyond the 
scope of this paper. What we can do, 
however, is consider some key prototypes 
linked to aspects of social development. 

Assume that in a given social network 
an actor (A) controls a large amount of 
resources desired by other actors in the 
network. These actors (Bj, Bs, .. . , B4) 
are more numerous and all control small 
amounts of a good desired by A. B's are in 
competition with each other for their 
share of A's goods. This situation is anal- 
ogous to the position of peasants raising 
the same crop in relation to a landowner 
or purchasing agent. It is also equivalent 
to unskilled, unorganized workers in a 
one-industry community. From the point 
of view of the actors involved this struc- 
ture can be described as a two-class sys- 
tem. This type of a structure gives A a^ 
strong bargaining advantage. Given this 
monopolistic advantage A can offer any B 
a small inducement and feel virtually as- 
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sured that if B, does not accept, B, or B, 
will. One solution for B’s would be to 
form a coalition against A. Such a coali- 
tion would depend upon the structural 
opportunities provided B’s to interact 
with each other. Peasants living in vil- 
lages, for example, should have a greater 
opportunity to form coalitions than peas- 
ants living in isolated land tracts. Given 
such, opportunities, the coalition formed 
by B’s would be based on the distribution 
norm of. equality. That is, the pay-off 
which .would accrue because of the 
stronger bargaining position: of the coali- 
tion would be split evenly between all 
B’s. 

The formation of such a coalition, how- 
ever, is problematic and, therefore, un- 
stable. The problem for individual B’s is 

- that A, faced with an opposing coalition of 
B's, is in a position to offer any particular 
B alarger pay-off than s/he would receive 
if s/he cooperated with other B's in the 
coalition. Thus, if B's are to maximize 
individual payoffs, we would anticipate 
that they should seek to form a coalition 
with A. But, such a coalition would be of 
` benefit to B only if other B's continue to 
‘cooperate with each other and adhere to 
the norm of equality in their negotiations 
with A. If, on the other hand, all or most 
B’s compete with each other to form an 
agreement with A, the situation. reverts 
_to the original monopolistic condition and 
B’s would again lose bargaining power. 

Under such conditions, B’s should seek to 
form a coalition with other B’s. Thus, at 
this point, our theory is indeterminate. 
The problem is how can B’s form a rela- 
tively stable coalition? 

B’s are in a dilemma analogous to the 
choices faced by players in the Prisoners’ 
Dilemma Game. The long-run solution to 
this dilemma is cooperation among B’s 


with acceptance of the lower risk but less - 


remunerative norm of equality. However, 


because the temptation not to cooperate is. ' 


high, ‘the threat to the collective good is 
also high. This condition should generate 
distrust and suspiciousness among B's. 
One way to deal with such distrust is to 
increase the cost of members -defecting 
from the coalition by making norms of 
cooperation stronger. Bonacich (1970; 
1972; 1976) reports that norms stressing 
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cooperation, solidarity, and group cohe- 
sion, become more intense when the 
opportunities for individuals to maximize 
individual benefits at the cost of collective 
good are perceived as higher. Thus we 
would predict that given actor's percep- 
tions of the two-class situation described 
above, a coalition of weak members is 
most likely to form if opportunities exist 
for interaction between weak members. 
We also would expect that such coalitions 
would advocate norms of equality. Con- 
versely, given actor's perception of the 
two-class structure, norms of propor- 
tionality are more likely to occur if: (a) 
weak members in the structure do not 
have opportunities to communicate with 
each other; (b) weak members do not form 


.norms of group solidarity or emphasize 


group cohesiveness; and (c) weak mem- 
bers believe they have a chance to form a 
cóalition with strong members without in- 
curring sanctions from other Weak mem- 
bers. - 

Jerdee and Rosen (1974) Sieen ex- 
perimental evidence which reports that 
subjects were more likely to make. ‘‘so- 
cially responsible’ bids in a simulated: 
business negotiation when they had the 
opportunity to communicate with each 
other. Bendix (1976), using an historical. 
level of analysis, also provides support for 
this point. He suggests that European 
states in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries prevented the lower classes 
from congregating because that would en- 
able lower class people to advocate their 
own interests, a precondition for, citizen- 
ship. 

The two-class system we fave depicted 
may be viewed as analogous to early 
stages of modernization or industrializa- 
tion. Students of social development from 
Durkheim to the present tend to agree that 
with increasing industrialization, social 
structures’ become progressively more di- 
verse. (See Marsh’s [1967] review of the 
relevant literature.) We need not take the 
space to develop the relationship between 
structural diversity and an increasingly 
complex division of labor since most soci- 
ologists are familiar with the argument and 
the data. (See, for example, Durkheim 
[1949]; Horowitz [1966:431—53]; Smelser 
[1966].) Our special concern here is with 
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the effect of such diversity on norms of 
distributive justice. 

Let us, for simplicity’s sake, introduce 
a third class, C’s, which offers a unique 
set of goods and services to members of 
the social structure. We assume that C’s 
have accumulated sufficient resources to 
have bargaining power somewhere be- 
tween A’s and B’s. With the introduction 
of this third class the coalition between 
B’s is weakened because the structure is 
also dependent on C’s, thereby requiring 
that all negotiations and coalitions include 
not only A's and B's but also C's. Since 
three levels of bargaining strength are rep- 
resented, the norm of equality which de- 
rives from coalitions among members in 
the weekest bargaining position is less 
likely to predominate. Both A's and C's 
should seek payoffs proportionate with 
their greater resources. We would predict, 
therefore, that the greater the complexity 
in the division of labor within a social 
structure, the more likely the prevailing 
norms cf distributive justice for relevant 
exchange domains will be based on the 
principle of proportionality. Further, 
given the proposed relationship between 
norms of equality and norms of solidarity, 
we predict that the greater the complexity 
of the division of labor within a social 
structure, the less likely the norms of 
group or class solidarity or cohesion will 
be stressed. 


APPLICATION OF THE THEORY TO MEXICO 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Of the various macroindicators of social’ 


change- and development reported in the 
literature, the three most prevalent, and, 
in our view, most germaine, are income 
distribution, rates of industrialization, and 
patterns of social relationships. At the 
microlevel, these indicators involve deci- 
sions in two primary exchange domains. 


One pertains to material rewards such as ' 


money, jobs, investments, etc. The other 
domain relates to rewards associated with 
interpersonal relationships, such as affec- 
tion, feelings of closeness, respect, and so 
forth. 

A central question affecting the course 
of social change is the, relative emphasis 
members of different societies place on 
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achieving rewards in each of these do- 
mains. Although we can reasonably as- 
sume that most people would like to 
maximize rewards in both domains, soci- 
ologists from Tóennies to Parsons have 
argued that maximizing one tends to be at 
the cost of the other (see also Lee, 
1977:257-96 for relevant empirical evi- 
dence). We would hypothesize, therefore, 
that persons living in social structures 
characterized by a scarcity of material 
goods will place a greater value on mate- 
rial well-being than on interpersonal rela- 
tions; conversely, social structures char- 
acterized by material abundance will place 
a higher value on interpersorial relations. 


‘We also predict that if structures differ in 


the abundance of material goods, the dif- 
ferences in the valuation of such goods 
will be greater between structures than 
within structures. Thus, differences in 
values placed on consummatory goods 
should be less pronounced between 
classes within a society than between 
societies, if those societies represent 
different levels of development. Finally, 
we predict that the people living in devel- 
oping or modernizing structures will 
spend more of their resources to obtain 
material goods, whereas those residing in 
industrialized structures will make greater 
expenditures in obtaining interpersonal 
rewards. 

Regarding norms of distributive justice, 
we predict that persons in highly devel- 
oped social structures are more likely to 
advocate the norms of proportionality in 
the distribution of goods within a social 
structure, whereas members of social 
structures with less complex divisions of 
labor are more likely to advocate norms of 
equality. Moreover, the norms of group 
solidarity and norms of equality shóuld be 
more evident among persons residing in 
social structures which are perceived by 
their members as containing relatively few 
social classes. I 

If these predictions hold, we can con- 
clude that with societal development, 
norms of distributive justice change from 
an emphasis on equality to one of propor- 
tionality and from an emphasis on group 
solidarity and collective well-being to a 
more competitive and automized orienta- 
tion. Such conclusions are in accord with 
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descriptions of Tóennies, Nisbet, and 
others. What we are suggesting is that 
these norms can be derived from the as- 
sumption that responses to structural 
conditions are motivated by self-interest. 

The data we shall use in testing the util- 
ity of this theory were gathered in a 
cross-national study conducted in Mexico 
and the United States. The primary focus 
of the research was on the relationship 
bctween social structure, family socializa- 
tion practices, and children’s problem 
solving. Although the underlying model. 
used in the study derived from exchange 
theory, many of the specific elements of 
the theory presented here were developed 
‘after the data were gathered. The findings, 
therefore, do not represent exact tests of 
hypotheses. On the other hand, they do 
not represent postdatum interpretations. 
We have not altered our original hypoth- 
eses- since the data were collected; we 
have, however, refined our explanations 
(see Tallman, 1972). 

When we gathered our data, Mexico 
was described as one of the two or three 
most rapidly developing countries in the 
world (AID, 1973). Nevertheless, its per 
capita income, the large discrepancy in 
income among its population, and its level 
of industrialization and productivity 
placed it among the modernizing as op- 
posed to the industrialized countries of the 
world. The United States, on the other 
hand, especially in 1972 when the data 
were collected, was considered one of the 
most affluent nations in human history. 
Although the rate of increase in produc- 
tivity was not as great as among other 
countries, it, nonetheless, epionuzed a 
supreme industrial state. 

The samples drawn for this study came 
from four peasant villages in the state of 
Michoacan, Mexico, Zacapu, an industrial 
town in the same state, and the Twin 
Cities in thé state of Minnesota in the 
United States. Although the state of 
Michoacan is not among the most pros- 
perous or highly developed in Mexico, the 
town of Zacapu had had considerable 
economic and demographic growth. In a 
-30-year period it had changed from a tradi- 
tional market town of about, 6,000 to an 
industrial urban center of 35,000. In many 
ways, Zacapu was more typical of Mexi- 
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can development than the large metropoli- 
tan centers. The Twin Cities represented a 
reasonably typical affluent United States 
metroplitan area. In sum, we compared 
residents of communities which, though 
characterized by economic scarcity, were 
undergoing rapid economic development, 
with residents of an affluent community 
which was experiencing a limited rate of 
growth. 

The area in Mexico from which we drew 
our sample has been the subject of numer- 
ous ethnographic and descriptive studies 
(Foster, 1948; 1967; Beals, 1946; Nelson, 
1971; Friedrich, 1970; and Pi-Sunyer, 
1973). Although the two-class system we 
depicted is a simplification of the village 
social structure, we believe it closely ap- 
proximates the structure of the villages we . 
studied. Ethnographers usually report 
three graduation levels within what we 
would consider a poor class; despite these 
gradations the primary occupational roles 
are poor farmers and landless laborers,. 
both of whom are dependent upon those 
who control larger fiscal resources, usu- 
ally wealthy merchants, factory employers, 
or governmental officials all operating 
outside the confines of the particular vil- 
lages (see, for example, Nelson, 
1971:27—32, 46—53; and Pi-Sunyer, 
1973:100). The villagers represented a lag- 
ging part of the changing Mexican econ- 
omy; their lives had changed less than 
other socioeconomic groups in Mexico 
(Pi-Sunyer, 1973:99-100). Nevertheless, 
they were part of a money rather than 
subsistence economy, and like villagers 
elsewhere in Mexico, they were aware of 
changing opportunities, especially for 
their children / Miller, 1973:127; Diaz and 
Potter, 1967). I 

There is evidence, however, that peas- 
ants perceive of.themselves as a single 
class in their struggle to attain material 


' goods. The peasants in Michoacan have 


béen characterized, as have peasants 
elsewhere, as being highly distrustful and 
suspicious of one another (Foster, 1967; 
Rogers, 1969). At the same time, a number 
of observers have noted the ‘‘leveling 
norm’’ which permeates peasant exist- 
ence. Foster (1967:123—5) relates this to 
an “image of limited good’’ which assumes 
that all valued goods exist in such limited 
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quantities that ‘‘ . . . an individual or fam- 
ily can improve its position only at the 
expense of others.” Nash (1967:538) 
claims of peasant village life that ‘‘no one 
can run the risk of wide economic differ- 
entials."' 

These two phenomena, suspiciousness 
and an emphasis on the leveling norm 
(i.e., equality), are, as noted earlier, pre- 
dictable from the two-class structure de- 
scribed above. We, therefore, would ex- 
pect that peasants, in addition to advocat- 
ing the norms of equality, would also ad- 
vocate norms of solidarity. That is; it is 
precisely because of vulnerability and 
suspiciousness that the norm of solidarity 
is enforced. 

Nash, among others, has argued that 
the leveling norm inhibits individual in- 
centive and retards the- peasants’ potential 
for risk-taking and innovation. Interest- 
ingly, virtually the same conclusions are 
made bv those who interpret the peasant 
life as family oriented. Rogers (1969) 
claims that peasant life is primarily 
familistic 'and only secondarily indi-, 
vidualistic. Rewards reaped through indi- 
vidual-effort must be shared by the other 
members of the family, so it is familistic 


orientations which explain the peasant's: 


relatively low level of aspiration. It would 
appear that these chroniclers of-peasant 
life believe that only a normative system 
which stresses the individual as the proper 
beneficiary for rewards can produce 
people willing to take advantage of oppor-’ 
tunities for economic advancement. Such 
a conclusion not only runs contrary to our 
predictions, but, from the perspective of 
our. theory, poses the problem in the 
wrong terms. Given our assumptions, 
the key issue becomes not whether the 
individual is viewed as a proper benefici- 
ary of rewards, but what rewards the indi- 
vidual values most highly and would be 
willing to sacrifice to attain. Based on the 
prevailing conditions in Mexico we pre- 
dicted that Michoacanos would put mate- 
rial advancement above interpersonal 
considerations including loyalty to family; 
` we predicted the inverse relationship for 
the Twin Cities sample. The reported 
commitment peasants make to familism 
can be interpreted as a recognition of their 
economic interdependence with kin rather 
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than a concern for interpersonal satisfac- 
tions (see Miller, 1973:136—7, 139; Firth, 
1969; Lomnitz, 1977). 1f this is true, then 
peasants should be ready to abrogate fam- 
ily commitments if they no longer are eco- 
nomically advantageous. The study we- 
Shall discuss below provides a test of this 
contingency. 

Research on the values of Mexican city 
dwellers is sparse and it is difficult to dis- 
cern general themes. Miller (1973) and 
Pi-Sunyer (1973) both emphasize that al- 
though the social structures of towns and 
cities contain a middle class and some 
upper-class elements, the vast majority 
are poor peóple of peasant origin. Pi- 
Sunyer (1973:33—4) concluded in his de- ` 
scription of the Michoacan town of Zam- 
ora that ‘‘the povres of Zamora . . . have 
much more in common with the com- 
pesinos (peasants) of the little Mastizo 
ranchos (hamlets) than with the 
bourgeoisie of the town.’’ Research evi- 
dence pertaining to white-collar persons is 
even more sparse. What little evidence 
there is, however, suggests that these. 
groups are highly motivated to attain both 
social and material advancement (Miller, . 
1973:126—7). 

With regard to the United States, in 
1972 there was some research to support 
the hypothesis that there is a shift away 
from material attainment toward interper- 
sonal well-being and concerns. Studies by 
Litwak (1959) and Sussman and Burchi- 
nal (1962) have shown a considerable em- 
phasis on families’ ‘‘helping’’ behavior 
and a disavowal of the notion that young 
people are on their own once they leave 
the “nest.” Bell (1958), Mowrer (1958), . 
and Riesman (1957) have all documented a 
tendency on the part of middle-class 


` whites to.move to the suburbs primarily to 


provide better living conditions for their. 
families and to avoid the "rat race.” Sen- 
nett (1970) argued that growing familism in. 
the United States was at the cost of both 
individualism and a commitment to com- 
munity. l 
The growth of suburbia, combined with 
increased affluence and a high emphasis 
on consumption, had contributed to an in- 
creasing tendency to disavow both mate- 
rial attainment and the commitment to 
upward mobility (Flacks, 1971). Gottlieb 
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(1973) reported an inclination among col- 
lege students to emphasize job satisfaction 
over job status. Increasing attention was 
given to the notion that postindustrial 
America, especially the middle class, was 
relinquishing its commitment to work and 
upward social mobility. Berger and Berger 


(1971), for example, suggested that be-. 


cause of this new orientation, more high- 
level positions would be filled by children 
from blue-collar families than was true of 
. earlier generations. 

Despite the popularity of this view of a 
new America, it tended to be supported 
by arguments and description rather than 
data. When data were presented, they 
were drawn primarily from political ac- 
tivist groups which were not necessarily 
representative of the larger society. The 
question of whether a fundamental non- 
materialistic shift had occurred remained 


open. 


Hypotheses 


The following hypotheses derived from 
our theoretical perspective pertain spe- 
cifically to the samples we studied. 

Hypothesis 1. The Michoacan samples 
will place higher values on life goals stres- 
sing material attainment than on life goals 
` stressing interpersonal commitments such 
as familism; whereas, the Minneapolis 
samples will evidence higher values on life 
goals involving interpersonal satisfactions 
such as familism, than on material attain- 
ment. 

Hypothesis 2. The Michoacan sample 
will indicate a greater expenditure of per- 
sonal resources (time, money, energy) in 
attaining material goals; whereas, the 
Twin Cities samples will spend greater re- 
sources in attaining interpersonal re- 
wards. 

Hypothesis 3. Differences in values on 
material advancement and interpersonal 
relationships should be less pronounced 
between social classes within a society 
than between societies. 

Our predictions. pertaining to norms of 
distributive justice are based on the infer- 
ence that the social structure of peasants 
and workers in Mexico fosters their per- 
ception of social structure as made up of 
two social classes; whereas the complex- 
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‘ity of the United States social structure 


fosters the perception of multiple social 
classes. 

Hypothesis 4. Michoacan peasants will 
be the most likely group to advocate 
norms of equality in distributing material 
goods followed in descending order by 
Michoacan blue-collar workers, 
Michoacan white-collar workers, Twin 
Cities blue-collar workers, and Twin 
Cities white-collar workers. 

Hypothesis 5. Adherence to the norms 
of proportionality in distributing material . 
goods will follow the reverse order from 
that predicted in Hypothesis 4. 

Hypothesis 6. 'The peasant and Mexican 
blue-collar samples will place a greater 
value on community solidarity than on in- 
dividual or family well-being; whereas, 
the blue- and: white-collar United States 
samples will place a greater value on fam- 
ily well-being. The Mexican white-collar 
sample should fall in between these 
groups. : ` i 


METHOD 


The research reported here is part of a 
larger comparative study on socialization 
for social change. For this study, inde- 
pendent interviews were conducted with 
mothers and fathers of 12 to 15-year-old 
boys and girls in four rural villages and the 
city of Zacapu in the state of Michoacan, 
Mexico, and in Minneapolis/St. Paul, 
Minnesota. A proportion of the interview ' 
sample was then selected to participate in 
a game simulation in which families con- 
sisting of a mother and father and a 12 to 
15-year-old son or daughter planned the 
career of the child. The game-simulation 
was conducted in two phases, one in 
which the family played the game as a unit 
and one in which the child played the 
game alone, under conditions of simulated 
social change. . 

The Zacapu blue- and white-collar sam- 
ples were randomly drawn from school 
lists of children in the appropriate age 
brackets. As such they did not reflect the 
poorest or marginal segment of the popu- 
lation which may have withdrawn their 
children from school prior to the age of 12 
(Lomnitz, 1977). The village samples rep- 
resented virtually the entire population of 
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Table 1. Mean Scores for Child’s Income Earned, Job Rank Obtained and Total Time and Money Invested in 
Specific Life-Style Choices during Participation in Game Simulation by Class and Community 





— 


























Michoacan Twin Cities 
Villages Blue-Collar White-Collar Blue-Collar White-Collar . 

N=50 N= 42 N = 42 N=47 N= 57 F p* 

Income Earned 455.6 481.9 434.4 280.8 281.1 33.2 <.001 
**Job Rank 1.6 -1.35 1.39 2.12 ` 1.83 18.0 <.001 
Store Purchases 160.7 _ 186.7 173.5 83.8 82.6 52.1 «.001 
Visit Friends 17.6 17.3 21.0 32.1 25.6 11.4 «.001 
***Visit Relatives 24.9 20.6 11.9 27.8 17.1 3.6 <.02 
Age of Marriage 24,7 24.2 24.0 22.6 22.1 22.9 «.001 
Number of Children 77 73 .80 1.0 1.7 13.0 «.001 
% Married 44 80 85 83 ^ 93 X5-41.3 <.001 








* p and F ratio reported for main effects by community (i.e., villages, Michoacan blue- and white-collar, 


Twin Cities). 
** T ow score indicates high rank. 
*** F ratio by class=11.7; p <.001. 


children in the appropriate age brackets. 
` Because of the greater cultural and ethnic 
homogeneity of Mexico as compared with 
the United States, the Twin Cities sample 
was drawn largely but not entirely from 
Lutheran and Catholic families selected 
from church membership lists. The 
churches were selected by using census 
data to maximize representativeness 
within each of the religious groups. À 
smaller subset of the sample was drawn 
from neighborhood listings in blue- and 
white-collar suburbs surrounding Min- 
neapolis. The total number of families 
sampled was 112 in the villages, 160 in 
Zacapu, and 149 in the Twin Cities. Of 
this group, 50 village families and 82 
families from both Zacapu and Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul were selected to par- 
ticipate in the game simulation.‘ 

The interview schedule was first written 
in English and translated into Spanish. It 
then was pretested in both countries. 
Back translations were made for only 
those items which proved troublesome for 
the Mexican and United States col- 
laborators. The original schedule was de- 
veloped in‘ close collaboration with our 
Mexican colleagues at the Instituto 
Mexicano de.Estudios Sociales. The Mex- 
ican interviews and the original coding of 
responses were done by native speakers. 

The game simulation, to which we at- 
tached the acronym SIMCAR (Simulating 


$ The final N's for families participating in the 
simulation game differed because of errors in cell 
assignments and errors during the game which re- 
quired additional sampling. 


Career Choice Patterns), was constructed 
in keeping with an economic-consumption 
model. The way to do well in the game 
was to choose alternatives which empha- 
sized attaining high-status jobs and finan- 
cial return. This required deferred 
gratification and advanced planning. In 
the game participants made decisions 
concerning the investment of time and 
money in each of 17 choice areas begin- 
ning with the child at age 16 and ending at 
age 27. The game simulated occupational, 
educational, marital, religious, and con- 
sumption decisions typically made by and 
for youth in late adolescence and early 
adulthood (see Tallman et al., 1974; and 
Tallman and Wilson, 1974, for a detailed 
description of the game simulation). 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the findings relevant to 
the first three hypotheses. This Table 
summarizes both the final payoffs and the 
investments (time and money) made by 
the children in the various samples while 
playing SIMCAR.* Since investments for 


* The data from the family game are not appropri- 
ate for this analysis because families played the game 
under different treatment conditions which affected 
the family performance. The purposes of these ma- 
nipulations were to test hypotheses pertaining to 
family experiences of success and failure on chil- 
dren's performance. These manipulations do not sys- 
tematically affect the results reported in Table 1, 
however, since families were randomly assigned to 
treatment cells within the categories of class and 
community and the treatments were counterbal- 
anced. 
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certain rewards in the game required for- 
saking other rewards, the payoffs re- 
flected in Table 1 indicate the actors’ 
preferential ordering of the choices avail- 
able. Hypothesis I predicted that 
Michoacanos would adhere to ‘values 
which enhanced material attainment and 
Twin Cityites would adhere to values 
which emphasized better interpersonal re- 
lationships. An overview of Table 1 indi- 
cates that the data support the hypothesis. 
The data also support Hypothesis 2. The 
Michoacan children ‘were significantly 
more’ likely to obtain higher job ranks, 
` earn more money during the game, and 
spend more money in the store. Con- 
versely, the Twin Cities children invested 
significantly more time and money in 
friends and dates, were significantly more 
likely to get married, and chose to have 
more children. Finally in support of Hy- 
pothesis 3, the differences were greater 
between societies than within societies. 
Controls for parent’s income, education, 
religion, and family size applied within 


societies studied did not seriously at- 


tenuate the findings. 


Only the findings pertaining to relatives ` 


were not in accord with the hypotheses. 
Here: class. differences as well as dif- 
ferences among the three communities 
were evident. The village children and 
blue-collar children in both Michoacan 
and the Twin Cities were | significantly 
more likely to visit relatives than white- 
collar children in either society. 

These data suggest that the Michoacan 
children in our study not only were more 
likely than Twin Cities children to seek 
material gain,-but also were aware of and 
willing to commit themselves to life styles 
which would maximize these gains. At- 
taining the highest job ranks; for example, 
required commitments to education and 
job experience in the early rounds of the 
game. Obtaining sufficient income to 
make store purchases required delaying 
having children and.saving money. The 
Twin Cities children in our sample 
demonstrated a greater commitment .to 
- maximizing social and family relation- 
ships, even at the cóst of obtaining higher 
job ranks and greater income. 

Hypothesis 4 predicted that the norms 
of equality in exchanges pertaining to 
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: material goods would be most highly em- 


phasized by Michoacan peasants followed 
by Michoacan blue-collar workers, 
Michoacan white-collar, Twin Cities 
blue-collar, and, finally, Twin Cities 
white-collar workers. The reverse order is 
hypothesized for advocacy of the norms 
of proportionality (Hypothesis 5). Our 
data did not allow us a direct test of these 
hypotheses. Respondents were not 
provided an cpportunity to decide how to 
divide or distribute a reward. We did have 
questions in the interview, however, per- 
taining to whether respondents would 


want to equalize an unequal situation or 


whether they believed that people or | 
groups with greater resources should be 
more highly rewarded. The former type of 
response represents an equality norm and 
the latter type of response we interpret as 
representing a proportionality norm. To 


_ test the hypotheses we used three items 


from an index developed to assess con- 
cepts of distributive justice. The items 
posed alternative statuses and/or invest- 
ments affecting particular situations and 
asked respondents to choose which of the 
alternatives should be rewarded. One of 
the questions posed alternatives which re- 
quired either equality or proportionality 
answers. The question was as follows: 
Two rural communities apply for govern- 
ment funds to improve farm production. One 
community has shown it can do very well on 
limited resources and has a higher level of 
productivity than the other community, 
which is extremely poor. Which community 
should. get the funds? 


Choosing the poorer community was 
coded as an equality response and choos- 
ing the productive community was coded 
asa proportionality response. The second 
item posed the norm of equality against 
assisting kin. It stated: 


Imagine you ewn a farm and you want to hire 
one person to help you. Two people who are 
equally good workers apply. One is a relative 
who is not very poor. The other is a stranger 
who is very poor. To whom would you give 
the. job? 


Those who stated “stranger” were coded 
as making an equality response. The third 
item pitted age and/or need against pro- 
Portionality. It posed the following situa- 
tion: . 


E 
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An uncle wants one of two sons in a family to 
go to work for him. It is a job which pays 
well and both boys want to go. The younger 
boy has had experience in this kind of work. 
The older boy has no experience and has not 
shown an interest in this type of work be- 
fore, but needs the money badly. Who 
should go? 


Those who respond in favor of the 
younger child were coded as giving a pro- 
portionality response. 
The findings presented in Table 2 gen- 
erally support Hypotheses 4 and 5, al- 


though the findings are stronger for the. 


male respondents than for female. The vil- 
lagers and Michoacan blue-collar workers 
were more likely to advocate norms of 
equality and least likely to advocate pro- 
portional norms. The Michoacan white- 
collar respondents were lowest on equal- 
ity and highest on proportionality. 

The data with regard to blue- and 
white-collar Twin City males and females 
are less clear-cut. Although both ‘groups 
are more likely to advocate proportional 
norms as predicted, the blue-collar males 
were also significantly more likely than 
white-collar males to advocate equality on 
the second item (x? = 9.72, p < .01). In 
fact, on this item the Twin Cities blue- 
collar males ranked second only to the 
villages in percent choosing the equality 
item. This was also the only item in which 
no significant differences occurred among 
the women sampled. Any interpretation of 
this anomaly in our findings would be en- 
tirely speculative. — ` 

Data pertaining to the final hypothesis is 
presented in Table 3. Hypothesis 6 pre- 
dicted the same ordering for advocating 
the norm of collective solidarity as Hy- 
pothesis 4 predicted for the norm of equal- 
ity. To test this hypothesis, we used four 
questions from the interview schedule. 
Each question was in the form of three 
statements asking whether the commu- 
nity, the individual, or the family should 
be the recipient of a given benefit. Each of 
the questions focused on a different re- 
ward. The first question, for example, was 
concerned with social control and asked 
whether it was preferable to have a safe 
community, to teach children to behave, 
or to control oneself. The second question 
Teferred to interpersonal relations and 
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stressed getting along with neighbors, 
family, or feeling good about oneself. The 
third group of statements referred to who 
should be the proper beneficiary of earned 
income. Unfortunately, in this set the self 
and family choices were confounded. In 
an effort to distinguish between nuclear 
and extended family, the self statement 
read, ‘‘Making a lot of money for myself 
and my family," whereas the family 
statement read, ‘‘Making sure my parents. 
are well cared for.” The final set of state- 
ments pertain to the proper recipient of 
happiness. 

It can be seen ion the bottom three 
rows in Table 3 that, when all four items 
are, summed, Michoacanos tended to 
stress community welfare significantly . 
more frequently than Twin Cityites. Con- 
versely, Twin Cityites were significantly 
more likely to emphasize family well- 
being. This latter finding probably would . 
have been even more pronounced if it 
were not for the confounding of the ques- 
tion referring to money. As predicted in 
Hypothesis 6, the villagers in Michoacan 
placed the greatest emphasis on.commu- 
nity and the white-collar urbanites placed 
the least emphasis on this category. 
Again, these differences were more pro- 
nounced for men than for women. A simi- 
lar differential did not occur between 
white- and blue-collar men in the Twin 


Cities. One possible explanation for the 


lack of differentiation in the United States 
as compared with Mexico is the larger dis- 
crepancy in income and life styles be- 
tween each of the social classes in 
Mexico. 

.An examination of the separate ques- 
tions reveals that the emphasis on com- 
munity is most pronounced on the income 
question for villagers and on the interper- 
sonal relations question for. Michoacan 
urbanites. The happiness questions pro- 
vide indirect support for the proposi- 


.tion that the norm emphasizing commu- 


nity benefits is designed to maximize indi- 
vidual rewards. It can be seen that this is 
the only item in which the vast majority of 
Michoacanos stressed personal gain, 
whereas around 90% of the Twin Cityites 
emphasized. family happiness. One in- 
terpretation of this finding is that the Mex- ` 


` ican emphasis on community in the other 
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items can be viewed as fostering their in- 
dividual well-being, whereas the North 
Americans consistently emphasize the 
importance of interpersonal contentment. 


SUMMARY 


The data presented with regard to 
norms of distributive justice are in accord 
with ethnographic reports describing Mex- 
ican peasants and, less frequently, blue- 
collar Mexican urbanites. The commit- 
ment to community welfare and the level- 
ing norm has received wide circulation in 
the literature describing Mexican life. 
What we suggest here, however, is that 
contrary to common interpretations these 
norms do not impair their adherents from 
seeking material advancement. Rather, 
given the scarcity of material goods and 
broad differentials in the distribution of 
these goods, such norms can be viewed as 
rational commitments to attaining the best 


return possible under prevailing condi- 


tions. : 
' The fact that such norms do not deter 
: people from seeking material gain is evi- 
denced by the data on performance in the 
game simulation. The greater income and 
higher job ranks obtained by participants 
could only come about by commitments of 
time and money to education, study and 
savings. The game simulation behaviors 
are not, of course, illustrative of how 
people actually live their lives but they are 
suggestive of how people would like to 
live if they had the opportunity. 
Our data provide support for Apter's 


. (1971) hypothesis that people in countries ' 


in advanced stages of modernization tend 
toward embourgeoisment. This is demon- 
strated by findings pertaining to job ranks 
and store purchases. A reasonable in- 
terpretation of these findings is that 
whereas the village children .sought 
primarily to make as much money as they 
could, the Michoacan urban children 
sought high-status jobs and the opportu- 
nity to spend the money they earned on 
consumption items. 

On the other hand, the data from the 
Twin Cities samples are in accord with 
. perspectives describing the United States 
as a postindustrial society. The findings 
with regard to both distributive justice 
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norms and performance in the game simu- 
lation indicate major concern for fostering 
interpersonal relations and less concern 
for material equality or maximizing mate- 
rial gains. ; 

Our data are limited in that the research 
is cross-sectional. We cannot, therefore, 
conclude that the differences we report 
are due mainly to differences in the level 
of development of the two countries. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the Michoacan 
children performed in a manner which al- 
most caricatures the ‘‘Protestant ethic” 
descriptions of an industrializing America, 
whereas Twin Cities children seemed to 
be eschewing. materialistic values, 
provides at least indirect support for the 
thesis that these behaviors are associated 
with postindustrial and modernizing levels 
of development. 


CONCLUSION 


We believe the critics of the exchange 
perspective have pointed correctly to the 
failure of the perspective to contribute 
adequate explanations of how collec- 
tivities develop and change mechanisms 
of social control. These critics, however, 
do not provide an adequate alternative 
explanation or pinpoint essential flaws in 
the exchange argument. For those com- 
mitted to the Durkheimian tradition, de- 
veloping linkages between individual and 
collective behaviors are by definition in- 
appropriate and unnecessary. ' ... So- 
cial institutions, norms, and values grow 
out of the moral mandates of society" 
(Ekeh, 1974:185). Therefore, '* . . . social 
exchange is a supraindividual process and 
individual self-interests may be involved 
in it, but they cannot sustain social ex- 
change processes" (Ekeh, 1974:43). To 
accept this perspective is to eliminate the 
potential for analyzing the decision and 
behavioral processes through which 
people agree or disagree, adhere or reject, 
conform or deviate from a variety of 
mechanisms of social control. It is true 
that individuals involved in these pro- 
cesses operate under social constraints, but 
to ignore their contribution to the forma- 
tion of norms and other methods of social 
control is to obfuscate the mechanisms 
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through which commitments to the collec- 
tivity are established and altered. 
There is another body of criticism of the 


exchange perspective which, though it. 


seriously considers the impact of individu- 
als on collective action, argues that ra- 
tional self-interest and collective well- 
being are antithetical. This approach, 
exemplified by the work of Buckley et al. 
(1974) makes an important distinction be- 
tween individual decision making and col- 
lective decision making, and suggests that 
the exchange framework does not con- 
tribute to our undérstanding of the latter. 
Buckley et al. point out, correctly we be- 
lieve, that individuals' bebaviors are con- 
strained by a number of social contextual 
factors, including access to material or so- 
cial resources and the inability to control 
the actions of others. Thus, actors must 
consider their own resources compared 
with others' resources and their own pref- 
erences compared with others. They con- 
clude: 


Both game theory and the economic model 
of exchange and its derivative in sociology, 
exchange theory, ignore the possibility that 
human beings may be unable to or, in many 
instances, unwilling to calculate immediate 
. rewards and costs in social transactions. 
. . . [SJuch theories fail to consider that ex- 
changes may be initiated in order to establish 
or maintain a relationship, e.g., bonds of 
trust or friendship or superordination over 
others. . . . (Buckley et al., 1974:294) 


In brief, Buckley and his colleagues 
provide four basic premises related to col- 
lective decision making: 

1. Individual decisions are embedded in 
a social context. 

2. Individuals must také into account 
mutual contingencies in which their own 
resources are considered in relation to the 
resources of others and their own prefer- 


ences considered against the preferences: 


of others. 

3. Social actors must consider the 
transactions between people in terms of 
. long-range as well as immediate payoffs. 


4. Individuals value exchange domains ` 


other than those involving goods and serv- 
ices. 

We consider these premises to be essen- 
tial for an adequate explanation of collec- 
tive decision making. They do not, how- 
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ever, necessarily contraindicate principles 
integral to the exchange perspective. In 
the theory and data presented in this 
paper, we have attempted to show how 
the above premises can be integrated with 
exchange principles (including the indi- 
vidualistic and utilitarian assumptions), to 
explain the formation of specific social 
norms and values. 

Our theory is limited to specific values 
and norms of distributive justice. It 
is related to evolutionary—not revolu- 
tionary—social change. It pertains spe- 
cifically to differences between mod- 
ernizing and industrialized states rather 
than to the entire range of social develop- 
ment. Yet there are implications for a 
broader theory of development. It seems 
reasonable to consider that perception of 
society as a two-class structure is most 
conducive to mass revolution primarily 
because it is associated with intraclass sol- 
idarity and norms of equality. This may be 
one reason why Marx, despite a sophisti- 
cated sensitivity to conflicting interest 
groups in nineteenth century Europe, in- 
sisted that at the core, capitalism is a 
two-class social system.. And Lenin, in his ` 
prerevolutionary writings, advocated 
policies which would reinforce the con- 
cept of two opposing classes in Russia, 
even at the cost of resolving current social 
ills. 

At the very least the theory and the data 
we have reported raise serious questions 
as to the claim that traditional beliefs and 
norms tend to impede the course of eco- 
nomic development. À more reasonable 
interpretation is that people's choices are 
generally rational and amenable to 
change, given available information and 
opportunities. From this perspective three 
critical types of data seem necessary to 
explain the course of social development: 
1. the degree of scarcity and distribution 
of material goods; 2. the type and nature 
of relevant information available for 
people to process; 3. objective estimates 
of the choices available in the social struc- 
ture. E 

If the theory has merit, those with 
applied interests in institution building and 
fostering development well may focus less 
attention on creating opinion or normative: 
change and more attention on the proper 
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dissemination of information in forms 
which can be processed and implemented. 
From the perspective of individual 
adaptations of innovations the problem is 
not that such innovations run contrary to 
culturally determined norms, but that they 
may not be perceived as instrumental in 
achieving desired goals. 

From the perspective of a theory of so- 
.cial change, our theory suggests that 
norms and values change with the margi- 
nal utility of available goods and as com- 
parison levels and available alternatives 
. change within the social structure. Such 


structural changes changes occur as. 


people with differing resources make de- 


cisions designed to maximize rewards and . 


minimize costs in regard to salient do- 
mains. 
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This paper contributes to our understanding of the causes of the restriction of women from 
positions of authority in the workplace. We ascertain the extent to which the sex gap in aspects 
of authority can be explained by the following three factors: (1) women's qualifications, (2) the 
behaviors and policies of employers, and (3) the attitudes and behaviors of women themselves. 
We find that while the amount of sex difference in aspects of authority that can be explained by 
women's qualifications is substantial, it is not the most important factor responsible for the 
restriction of women from positions of authority. Furthermore, strong evidence is presented 
that suggests that the behaviors and policies of employers are much more important causes of 
sexual differences in authority in the workplace than are the attitudes and behaviors of the 


women themselves. 


An individual's power and social posi- 
tion flows predominantly from his/her 
position in an economic organization, be it 
large or small, public or private (Dahren- 
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dorf, 1957; Galbraith, 1969). The essential 
feature of power in organizations is the 
ability to control resources: capital, 
people's work, and things. Indeed, for 
most people, being ‘‘higher up’’ means 
precisely this: the ability to control one's 
work and the work process of others. 
While men have obtained power 
throügh their positions in the work setting, 
women's power traditionally has derived 
from their roles in the family. It has been 
argued that women gained social position 
from the men in their lives, first from their 
fathers and then from their husbands (Par- 
sons, 1942; 1955). This stems from the fact 
that until quite recently, women's tradi-. 
tional role obligations centered on mar- 
riage and childbearing, and their commit- 
ment to paid employment was viewed as 
secondary to their other role obligations 
(Myrdal and Klein, 1956; Parsons, 1942; 
1955; Smuts, 1971). We argue that since, 
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in the past, women largely derived their 
social positions from their families, they 
"were restricted from positions of power in 
the work setting. However, the traditional 
view of women's roles has begun to break 
down as more women are in paid em- 
ployment and women are more likely to 
: work throughout their lives. This results 
in women's employment becoming an 
integral part of the family's social position 
(Sampson and Rossi, 1975). Furthermore, 
more women are likely to head their own 
families (Ross and Sawhill, 1975) and rely 
on their own work activities to obtain 
power and money. In short, women's 
situations have changed, and many now 
rely on their own work activities as an 
important mechanism for obtaining power 
in society. 

Despite these changes, women are 

‘much less likely to be in positions of 
power in the workplace than are men 
(Wolf and Fligstein, 1979; Grimm and 
Stern, 1974; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1973). Furthermore, sexual differences in 
power in the work setting recently have 
been found to be an important factor 
generating inequality in earnings between 
men and women (Roos, 1978; Robinson 
and Kelly, 1977). If one is interested in 
remedying sexual inequality in the work- 
place, it is helpful to understand how 
these differences in power are generated. 
It is the purpose of this paper to contribute 
to the understanding of the allocation of 
men and women into positions of power in 
the work setting. We are concerned with 
legitimated power in the work setting: au- 
thority (Hall, 1972; Mechanic, 1962; 
Weber, 1947). We define authority as 
legitimated control over the work process 
of others. 

What do we already know about sexual 
inequality in authority in the workplace? 
First, census data indicate that women are 
much less likely to be in the major occupa- 
tion group, ‘‘managers and adminis- 
trators, except farm," 
Second, although women are highly rep- 


! Although most job titles that are in the major 
group, "managers and administrators, except farm," 
do involve control of others, a small number of titles 


do not. Some examples of this latter group are: rail- 


road conductor, juror, bookmaker. 


than are men:!- 
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resented in certain professional occupa- 
tions (nurse, social worker, school 
teacher, librarian), men are overrepre- 
sented in the higher level positions within 
these professions (Grimm and Stern, 
1974). Hence, even in the sectors of the 
labor force where women predominate, 
men tend to be in supervisory roles. In 
general, women tend to be excluded from 
occupations which by definition involve 
supervising others.and they tend not to 
assume supervisory positions in work set- 
tings in which. they dominate, let alone in 
mixed work groups. Recent research has 
shown that women are much less likely 
than men to be in positions of authority, 
even: when they have the same level of 
education and occupational status, and 
that this difference cannot be explained by 
the fact that mén are more likely to be 


"self-employed (Wolf and Fligstein, 1979). 


In sum, there is evidence of marked sex- 
ual inequality in authority in the work- 
place. 

No existing research suggests how 
these sex differences in authority in eco- ` 
nomic organizations are generated. We 
assess the relative importance of three 
sets of factors that partially account for 
the unequal distribution of men and 
women in positions of authority: (1) 
women's qualifications, (2) the behaviors 
and policies of employers, and (3) the atti- 
tudes and behaviors of the women them-. 
selves. 

First, it is likely that women are re- - 
stricted from positions of authority be- 
cause they are less qualified on the follow- 
ing grounds: (1) their training, (2) their 
intermittent patterns of employment, (3) 
their lack of sufficient tenure and com-. 
mitment to the firm, and (4) restrictions on 
their geographic mobility as well as travel 
for work purposes because of their family 
situations (Blau and Jusenius, 1976; Op- 
penheimer, 1970). 

Second, the restriction of females from 
positions of authority may be due to the 
behaviors and policies of employers. Indi- 
vidual employers or persons with the 
power to hire and promote may restrict 
females from positions of authority be- 
cause of their attitudes about, women's 
ability to perform in supervisory posi- 
tions. In this society, persistent sex-role 


socialization-has led to a well-defined di- 
vision of labor within the family. This has 
had implications for the kinds of positions 
employers have thought were appropriate 
for women (Boulding, 1976; Bernard, 
1976; Hartmann, 1976). Employers' views 
on women's ability to perform in positions 
. of authority are shaped by employers’ atti- 
tudes on what women's roles should be as 
well as the actual behavior of women. 
Many employers feel women.are too emo- 
tional and are therefore unfit to be in 
supervisory positions (Kantor, 1977; 
Bowman et al., 1965). There is also a 
strong belief among employers and work- 
ers that women should not supervise male 
or mixed-work groups (Caplow, 1954; 
Kantor, 1977; Whyte, 1949; Op- 
penheimer, 1970; Bowman et al., 1965; 
National Manpower Council, 1957). In 
short, we argue: (1) that employers have 
strong feelings about the appropriateness 
and ability of women to assume super- 
visory positions, especially those posi- 
tions involving supervision of mixed-sex 
or all-male work groups; and (2) that these 
attitudes affect the allocation of females 
into these positions. This is, in essence, a 
statistical discrimination argument 
(Phelps, 1972; Thurow, 1975) in that an 
individual female may be restricted from 
such a position regardless of her employ- 
ment históry because an individual em- 
ployer believes that members of her sex, 
for whatever reason, are unsuited for as- 
suming such roles. 

Employers also restrict women from 
positions of authority because of rules and 
policies within the organization, but not 
necessarily specific to it. Segmented labor 
market theory suggests that women are 
placed in sectors where jobs have limited 
promotion possibilities (Doeringer and 
Piore, 1971; Gordon, 1972; Wolf and 
Rosenfeld, 1978). Because of these limited 
career progressions, women would be less 
likely to be in positions of authority than 
men. While labor market structures exist 

` outside any given organization, they are 
reflected in the policies and practices of 
any organization. It is also possible that 
union/management contracts may inhibit 
women’s movements into positions of au- 
thority. For example, contracts which 
specify ‘‘last hired/first fired" conditions 
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seem to have more impact on the career 
lines of women than men. In sum, we 
posit that employers’ behaviors and 
policies have a marked impact on the sex- 
ual distribution of àuthority in the work- 
place. 

Another reason for not expecting 
women to occupy positions of authority 
concerns some women’s views of their . 
own competence for such positions as 
well as their lack of desire to be in super- 
visory roles. Some women, not having 
been socialized into leadership roles, may 
see themselves as less capable of assum- 
ing such positions. Because women are 
more likely to anticipate interruptions in 
paid employment, they may be unwilling 
to make the long-term commitment to an 
employer tst a position of authority often 
entails. 

By Geet assessing the importance 


‘of these three factors for the explanation 


of the restriction of females from positions 
of authority, we will understand whether 
the major differences between men and 
women in authority. are due to factors 
under the control of the individual or fac- 
tors resulting from the behavior of others 
in the labor market. This is valuable as it 
suggests the direction that policy makers 
or people interested in achieving sexual 
equality in the workplace should direct 
their attention. 


Analytic Strategy 


In our empirical analyses, we will 
assess the importance of our various ex- 
planations of sex differences in authority 
in the workplace. This requires an ap- 
proach that allows us to divide some mea- . 
sured difference into components that can 
be attributed to the various explanations 
we have suggested. To do this, we begin 
by estimating the following reduced-form 
equation separately for each sex: 


(Ui 


where A is authority, Ed is education, 
Exp is work experience, Ten is tenure 
with current employer, Cm is currently 
married, and Chdn is whether thé respon- 
dent had any children. Education, work 
experience, and tenure are tapping differ- 


A = f(Ed, Exp, Ten, Cm, Chdn), 
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ent aspects of human capital. Marital 
status and the presence of children tap the 
restrictions on geographical mobility and 
travel for work purposes imposed on 
females by their family situations. The pa- 
rameters in these equations indicate the 
differential effects by sex of an individu- 
al's qualifications on the acquisition of au- 
thority. Moreover, in estimating these pa- 
rameters, we are able to determine the 
. extent to which the gross sex difference in 
authority is due to women's infericr qual- 
ifications. We will decompose the gross 
Sex difference in authority into three com- 
ponents: that due to composition on qual- 
ifications; that due to differential effects of 
these factors; and that due to the interac- 
tion between the two (Winsborough and 
Dickinson, 1971; Althauser and Wrigler, 
1972; see Fligstein, 1976, or Halaby, 
forthcoming, for an example). The com- 
ponent due to differential composition of 
the sexes on these five factors represents 
the amount of the sex difference that is 
due to the fact that women have inferior 
qualifications (less labor force expezience, 
education, or tenure with current em- 
ployer or family situations which inhibit 
their assuming positions of authority). We 
use the reduced-form equations to derive 
such an estimate in order to obtain an 
upper bound estimate of the amount due 
to inferior qualifications. It is essential to 
identify the extent to which this explana- 
tion is operating as women presumably 
could increase their authority in the work- 
place by improving their qualifications. 
Here we are making the assumption that 
women are unable to improve, through 
their own actions, their returns on these 
characteristics. That portion of the sex 
difference in authority that is not attribut- 
able to composition on these char- 
acteristics is due to either of our other two 
explanations or other unspecified 
arguments. | 

In order to assess the importance of the 
behaviors and policies of employers and 
the attitudes and behaviors of women, we 
estimate the following equation separately 
for each sex. 


A = f(Ed, Exp, Ten, Cm, Chdn, Male, 
Unlabeled, Status), (2) 
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where Male is whether or not an indi- 
vidual is in a job that is predominantly 
male, Unlabeled is whether or not an indi- 
vidual is in a job that is not sex-typed, and 
Status is the occupational status of the 
job. These variables represent different 
characteristics of jobs.? There is an im- 
plicit ordering here. The human capital 
and family factors are attributes that an 
individual brings to the workplace, while 
the measures of job characteristics reflect 
aspects of the position an individual oc- 
cupies in the work setting. Both sets of 
factors are expected to affect the probabil- 
ity of having authority in the work setting. 

- The parameters in these equations give 
us a mapping of how people get into posi- 
tions of authority in the workplace and 
indicate how the effects of exogenous 
variables tapping qualifications are medi- 
ated by characteristics of jobs. Our ability 
to ascertain the extent to which women's 
and employers' behaviors affect the re- 
striction of women from supervisory posi-. 
tions derives from the decomposition. of 
the effects of job characteristics in these 
equations. That component due to com- 
position on job characteristics could be 
due to either of two factors: women's or 
employers' behaviors. Some women may 
not desire positions with a lot of responsi- 
bility over the work of others. If this were 
the case, one might expect these women 


? Some critics of this paper were uneasy with our 
measures of characteristics of jobs. For example, 
one argued that we ought to include major occupa- 
tion groups or at least a dummy variable for whether 
the individual was in the census major group man- 
ager or not. Although we had considered this, the 
results of such models would, we thought, be 
tautological. Another critic felt that it was inappro- 
priate to include prestige as one could argue that 
authority causes prestige. Thee argument is sensible 
if one uses occupational prestige to mean a measure 

' of social honor. Here, we use occupational status as 
an attribute of the job which pertains to the "good. 
ness” of that position. We are not concerned with 
social honor per se, but rather the extent to which 
the goodness of a job affects the likelihood of exer- 
cising authority. Clearly, these are different interpre- . 
tations of the status and prestige metrics. Given the 
selection of status rather than prestige, and given 
that we interpret status as a characteristic of a job 
and not a measure of the general social standing of 
the individual, we feel that we are justified in includ- 
ing it in our models as prior to authority in the work- 
place. : 


< 
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to select positions which have a low prob- 
ability of having any authority. For exam- 
ple, some women may choose female sex- 
labeled jobs with the expectation that they 
will entail few responsibilities which in- 
volve controlling the work of others. On 
the other hand, employers, because of 
their beliefs about women's ability to per- 
form in supervisory positions, may direct 
or track females into positions which have 
little likelihood of involving supervision. 
Thus, the component of the sex difference 
in authority due to composition on job 
characteristics could be due either to 
women’s or employers’ behaviors. How- 
ever, the job characteristics rates compo- 
nent is almost entirely due to the behavior 
of employers. If men get different 
amounts of authority than women for 
being in a high-status occupation, net of 


- qualifications and sex-label of job held, 


then these differences must be due to the 
fact that employers are treating men and 
women disparately. Although we are not 
able to uniquely attribute portions of the 
sex gap in authority to the behaviors of 
employers and women, we can, through 
this decomposition, ascertain the relative 
importance of these two factors for the 
restriction of females from positions of au- 
thority. 

In short, our regressions and sub- 
sequent decompositions will achieve two 
goals: (1) show the differential effects by 
sex of human capital, family char- 
acteristics, and job characteristics on the 
allocation of men and women into posi- 
tions of authority; and (2) allow us to 
assess the relative importance of these 
three kinds of factors for the restriction of 
females from positions of authority. 


Data, Variables, and Analytic Technique 


Data. 'The data are from the Wisconsin 
Study of Social and Psychological Factors 
in Socioeconomic Achievements; this is a 
longitudinal study of a random sample of 
10,317 persons who were seniors in Wis- 
consin high schools in 1957 (Sewell and 
Hauser, 1975). A follow-up study of the 
members of the sample was executed dur- 
ing 1975; completed interviews of 9,138 
respondents (or 88.5% of the original 


sample) were obtained. The data for these 
analyses are drawn from the 1975 follow- 
up interviews. Using this data set means 
that there are no individuals with less than 
12 years of education included in the sam- 
ple. The results cannot be generalized to 
non-high school graduates. Furthermore, : 
we are investigating the distribution of au- 
thority at midlife (around age 37) and our 
results do not address the issue of the 
distribution of authority in the work set- 
ting for the total working population or for 
one cohort earlier or later in their life 
course. One could argue that by observing 
individuals at midlife, there does not exist 
sufficient vàriation in the dependent vari- 
able, as individuals might be more likely 
to have authority in the work setting later 
in their life course. This is not problematic 
as evidenced by the marginal distributions 
on the authority variables which are 
presented in Table 1. 

The present analysis concerns 3,359 
men and 2,254 women: (1) who were em- 
ployed in the civilian labor force during 
the week of the survey in 1975; (2) who 
were not self-employed; and (3) for whom 
data were available on all relevant vari- 
ables. The largest sample attrition for 
females was due to the current employ- 
ment restriction. Although information on 
authority was obtained for all individuals 
who had worked in the last five years, we 
could not construct the experience or ten- 


Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations of Vari- 
ables Used in the Analyses 














Males Females 
(N 3,359) (N=2,254) 
Standard . Standard 
Mean Deviation Mean Deviation 
Hire-Fire 280.449 088 284 
Pay .374 .484 .141 .348 
Supervise .607 .488 378 485 
Education 1.90 2.44 1.10 1,89 
Experience .818 .156 585 258 
Tenure 90.5 60.5 47.5 53.7 
Currently 
Married 892 310 789 408 
Children .870 .336 811 39] 
Status 50.8 22.8 46.1 20.1 
Male 
` Occupation 633  .482 062 241 
Unlabeled ` 
Occupation — .345 .475 ,370 .483 
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ure variables for those who were not cur- 
rently employed. It could be argued that, 
since women move in and out of paid em- 
ployment, one could obtain a clearer pic- 
ture of sex differences in authority by in- 
cluding in the sample women who had 


been employed during the last five years. 


but who were not currently employed. An 
inspection of the distribution of the au- 
thority variables by current employment 
status for women indicates that women 
who are currently employed are much 
more likely to be in positions of authority 
in the workplace than were women who 
were not currently employed büt had been 
employed during the last five years. This 
suggests that our exclusion of women who 
were not currently employed but did have 
recent work experience will result in an 
underestimation of the female disadvan- 
tage in authority in the workplace.? 

We also have excluded self-employed 
people. Our three explanations related to 
why women as employees do not assume 
positions of authority within an economic 
organization. It should be noted that there 
are other ways to obtain authority in the 
workplace. Self-employed individuals 
who have others working for them have 
authority.on the job. Men are more likely 
than women to be self-employed (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1973; Wolf and 
Fligstein, forthcoming) and to have more 
authority if they are self-employed. Since 
the processes by which an individual ob- 
tains authority as an employee are prob- 
ably quite different from the mechanism 
by which self-employed workers gain au- 
thority over others, we have decided to 
exclude self-employed people. 

Variables. The dependent variables on 
authority in the workplace are derived 
from yes-no responses to the following set 
of questions: 


3 It is also possible that the process of acquiring 
authority in the workplace differs for currently em- 
ployed and those who are not currently employed 
but had worked in the last five years. In short, we 
may have a censoring problem (see Heckman, 1974, 
and Fligstein and Wolf, 1978, for discussion of this 
problem). It is reasonable to argue, however, that if 
those not currently employed but employed within 
the last five years were included, the differences 


between the parameters for the sexes would be more. 


divergent than they are in our current analysis. 
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(1) | have authority to hire or fire 
others. y 

(2) I can influence or set the rate of pay 
received by others. 

(3) I supervise the work of others, that 
is, what they produce or how much. 


As earlier stated, these questions tap the 
amount of control over the work of others 
an individual has in the workplace.‘ In our 
analyses, we treat these questions sepa- 
rately as dependent variables. Our deci- 
sion to treat these as distinct aspects of 
authority was based on the conclusion 
that any scale combining these three as- 
pects might mask or camouflage important 
sex differences in authority in the work- 
place. Having responsibility to hire and 
fire and/or determine pay represents a 
much higher level of authority than does 
having the responsibility of supervising 
others. It is probably the case that the 
processes by which people obtain these 
higher levels of authority are quite differ- 
ent from the manner in. which people ob- 
tain these lower supervisory positions. In 


: short, it is likely that women are discrimi- 


nated against less in acquisition of posi- 
tions with mere supervisory power than in 
their attainment of positions with more 
responsibility. Averaging these dif- 
ferences over level of supervision would 
not allow us to discriminate these different 
processes. Furthermore, different scaling 
options created methodological prob- 
lems.5 


^ There is an extensive literature on authority in 
organizations (Weber, 1947; Azumi and Hage, 1972; 
Mechanic, 1962; Blau, 1964; 1968; Blau and Scott, 
1962; Thompson, 1967; Crozier, 1964; Hall, 1972, to 
mention a few). This. literature is mainly concerned 
with the levels of authority within organizations and 
in particular at what level various kinds of decisions 
are made (locus of control). Further this literature is 
interested in different dimensions of authority (or 
power). For example, distinctions between profes- 
sional and bureaucratic authority, or traditional, 
legal, and charismatic authority are important. Our 
interest is not in the structure of organizations, but in 
the individual distribution of authority. From our 
point of view, it is also not critical to understand 
what the source of authority is (for example, is it 
professional or bureaucratic?), but rather our inter- 
est is in how much control an individual has. 

5 Although these three variables form a Guttman 
scale, one could not assume that the scale was an 
interval one. Scales derived from factor analysis 
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Education is measured by the number 
of years of formal schooling completed 
after high school. Experience is measured 
by I—Time Out, where Time Out is the 
proportion of months between high school 
graduation and the time of the interview 
when the respondent was known to be out 
of the civilian labor force. For males, we 
used detailed information on the timing of 
all levels of schooling, military service, 
and work in 1974 as a way to assign an 
individual’s months as out of the civilian 
labor force. For females, additional in- 
formation was used to code months as out 
of the civilian labor force: (1) did they 


"work in every relevant interval between 


important life cycle events;® (2) how long 
(in weeks) after the beginning of the inter- 
val did they return to work; (3) how long 
(in weeks) before the end of the interval 
did they quit working; and (4) how many 


hours a week did they work during the. 


interval? The use of this additional. infor- 
mation in constructing the experience 
measure for females results in a very good 
measure for them. Since this additional 
information was not available for men, we 
could not provide an exact equivalent for 
males. The medsure for males slightly 
overestimates labor market experience 
since we must assume that men were em- 
ployed when they were not in school or in 
the military. This is not an unreasonable 
assumption since a sample of predomi- 
nately white males with a high school edu- 
cation usually are employed quite reg- 
ularly throughout their life course. It 
should be noted that utilizing this 
additional data for females when it is not 
available for men is much preferable to the 





were problematic because of the interpretation of 
standardized and metric coefficients. Interpreting 
metric coefficients is problematic since a one-unit 
change in the dependent variable has little intuitive 
meaning. Similar kinds of problems arise with the 
interpretation of standardized coefficients, espe- 


cially when comparing across populations (i.e., the - 


sexes). 

* The intervals were (depending on the number of 
live births): marriage to first birth, first births to 
second birth, second birth to third birth, third birth 


` to fourth birth, next to last to last birth (if more than 


four children). We also have information on the 
interval end of last period to time of interview where 
end of last period was marriage for those with no 
children and the last live birth for those with chil- 
dren. i 


other two alternatives available to us. If 
we had utilized the well-known formula 
for experience, AGE — SCHOOLING — 
6, we would have found that women had 
slightly more experience ‘than men since 


‘age is fairly constant in the sample and 


women obtain less schooling than men do. 
If we had used only the information that 
we had for both sexes to assign months to 
not employed in the civilian labor market, 
we would have found that women had 
quite a bit more experience than men be- 
cause of the schooling differentia! and the 
enormous sex differential in time spent in 
the military. Both of these options distort 
the data. Furthermore, since one of our 
goals is to attribute some of the sex dif- - 
ference in authority to women’s employ- 
ment histories, it is mandatory that we 
have the best available measure of experi- 
ence. Our measure is clearly superior to 
the other alternatives available in this data 
set and to most of the other commonly 
used measures of experience for men and 
women. by 

Tenure is measured by the number of 
months from the time the individual first 
started working at the place of current 
employment to the time of interview 
minus the number of months during this 
period that the individual was known not 
to be working.’ The latter correction for 
time not working was made because 
females are more likely to have mtermit- 
tent employment; it is possible that even 
though they started work with their cur- 


7 The tenure question harbors some ambiguities. 
The question is? In what month or year did you start 
working there? It appeared directly. following a ques- 
tion concerning the name and place where he/she 
worked. The problem is that the word ‘‘there’’ lacks 
a referent. That is, it is unclear whether it refers to a 
geographical location or a parent firm. This am- 
biguity is not too problematic for females as their 
geographic mobility is restricted to some extent by 
their families and rarely will the women's occupa- 
tional mobility result in the geographic movement of 
the whole family. For men, upward occupational 
mobility is often accompanied by geographic mobil- 
ity from one establishment to another within a parent 
firm. If some men conceive of ‘‘there’’ as referring 
to-local establishment, it is possible that time ‘‘there’’ 
(tenure) would be negatively related to positions of 
high authority, and tenure at firm may be underesti- 
mated. It is hard to judge the extent of this problem. 
However, it is reassuring to note that men's tenure 
levels are much higher than women's. Further, this 
ambiguity may arise only for a small number of men. 
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rent employer several years ago, they may 
have interrupted their employment. Thus, 
tenure measures the number of months 
worked at current place of employment. 

Currently married is measured by a 
dummy variable which assumes a value of 
one if the person is currently married and 
a zero otherwise. This variable taps the 
extent to which the presence of a spouse 
(and the incumbent realities of his/her 
work) restricts access to authority in the 
work setting due to restricted geograph- 
ical mobility and travel for work. 

Children is measured by a dummy vari- 
able which assumes a value of one if the 
individual has had any live births and zero 
otherwise. We dichotomized this variable 
because it is not the number of children 
but the presence of a child which might 
restrict mobility of females. 

Sex composition of the individual’s oc- 
cupation is tapped by two dummy vari- 
ables. Male occupation is a dummy vari- 
able for whether the individual was in an 
occupation which is 0% to 14% female; 

‘unlabeled occupation is a dummy variable 
for whether the individual was in an occu- 
pation which is 15% to 74% female; the 
omitted category is female occupation 
(75% te 100% female). We used the 1970 
Census of the Population Subject Report 
on Occupational Characteristics to deter- 
mine the percentage female in each 
three-digit occupation. There are a variety 
of ways to operationalize sex-label of oc- 
cupation. For example, Oppenheimer 
(1970) considers an occupation dispropor- 
tionately female when the occupation con- 
tains a higher proportion of female work- 
ers than the labor market as a whole. For 
these analyses, we chose to designate 
highly sex-segregated occupations as male 
and female occupations and to include an 
unlabeled category which is quite hetero- 
geneous with respect to sex composition. 

Status is the occupational status (Dun- 
can, 1961; Featherman et al., 1974) of the 
current job. 

Analytical technique. In our analyses, 
we use multiple regression with a dummy 
dependent variable as well as decomposi- 
tion techniques. Since the dependent vari- 
able is a dichotomy, the estimate of the 
dependent variable produced by the 
model can be interpreted as the probabil- 
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ity that an individual had that aspect of 
authority. There are problems using ordi- 
nary least squares when the dependent 
variable is dichotomous (Goldberger, - 
1964): these can be particularly problema- 


‘tic when the mean probability does not 


range between .25 and .75. We chose to 
use ordinary least squares for two rea- 
sons: (1) four of the six dependent vari- 
ables have mean probabilities within the 
.25 to .75 range; and (2) various kinds of 
log-linear models presented other serious 
problems. One consequence of this deci- 
sion is low R? values. 


Results 


Table 1 presents means and standard 
deviations on all variables in the analysis. 
From the first three rows, we can see the 
extent of the gross sex differences in au- 
thority. These sex differences are quite 
large: 28% of male employees have the 
responsibility to hire and fire others while 
only 8.8% of the women do. In terms of 
control over the pay of others the com- 
parable figures are 37.4% (male) and 
14.1% (female). Sixty and seven-tenths 
percent of the men supervise others while 
37.8% of the women do. The absolute dif- 
ference between the miale and female 
means is about the same (.21) on all three 
dimensions. In short, women have much 
less authority as employees in firms than ' 
men do, regardless of what aspect of au- 
thority is considered. We shall not discuss 
the rest of the table except to say that the 
means and standard deviations of the ex- 
planatory variables are as expected. 

Table 2 presents parameters for Equa- 
tion (1) (the reduced-form equation for 
each sex). The columns labeled sex dif- 
ference are the results for regressions 
pooled for the sexes. The parameters in 
those columns represent the effects of the 
interaction terms between sex and the 
variables in the pooled model and thus 


* The sex differences in education are larger than 
are obtained from national cross-sectional samples 
(Treiman and Terrell, 1975; McClendon, 1976; 
Featherman and Hauser; 1976). This results from the 
fact that our sample includes only high school 
graduates. Women are more likely to finish high 
school but are less likely to complete each sub- 
sequent year (Folger and Nam, 1967). 
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indicate whether the sex differences are 
statistically significant. These parameters 
indicate the total effects of human capital 
factors as well as the effects of family 
characteristics on the acquisition of au- 
thority in the workplace. As expected, the 
parameters indicate marked sex dif- 
ferences: Post-high school education is an 
important mechanism by which both men 
and women obtain authority, as witnessed 
by the size and statistical significance of 
its effects. Men and women obtain quite 
different authority returns on these in- 
vestments, at least at higher levels of au- 
thority. In terms of gaining access to 
positions with the responsibility to hire 
and fire and/or determine pay, men re- 
ceive about three times the return to each 
year of post-high school education than 


women do. For example, in the hire and 


fire equation, for each additional year of 
post-high school education, a man's prob- 
ability of being responsible for hiring and 
firing others increases about 496 for each 
additional year whereas the comparable 
figure for women is 1.5. Similar patterns 
appear in the pay equation. Other than the 
fact that women get fewer payoffs for their 
schooling, these differences may reflect 
the divergent types of major fields of 
study chosen by men and women in post- 
high school education. For example; one 
would expect a man who majored in busi- 
ness to have greater access to a position of 
authority than a woman with a degree in 


. nursing. Sex differences in returns to edu- . 


cation do not appear in access to positions 
with mere supervisory power. Therefore, 
it appears that the lower the level of au- 
-thority considered, the more egalitarian is 
the process of acquiring that level of au- 
thority, at least with respect to education. 
The effects of experience are essentially 
similar across all aspects of authority. For 
men, experience has no effect on au- 
thority. There are two possible explana- 
tions for this lack of effect. First, the kind 
of interruptions in employment that could 


° By higher levels of authority, we mean ability to 
hire, fire, and determine pay. We discuss these to- 
Bether as these two equations appear remarkably 
similar for each sex. Clearly, our measures do not tap 
the highest levels of authority: the ability to make 
decisions concerning the creation and discontinua- 
tion of actual positions: 
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affect men’s acquisition of authority are 


: not necessarily being tapped by our expe- 


rience measure. Second, there is little 
variance in experience for men in ‘our . 
sample and in the population of white 

male high school graduates at large. In 

other words, males tend to work almost 

continuously and the only interruptions 

we measure (for education and military) 

do not affect their acquisition of authority 

in the workplace. Experience has substan- 

tively important, statistically significant, 

positive effects on all aspects of authority 

for women. If a woman had been in the 

civilian labor market all months from high 

school graduation untii the time of inter- 

view instead of none, her probability of 

hiring and firing others would iricrease by 

.11, of having responsibility for pay would 

increase by .22, and of supervising others 

would increase by .30. The pattern 

suggests that experience has its largest et. 
fects on acquisition of lower levels of 

supervision. Although these effects are 

quite large, they are not as large as they 

seem, since a one-unit change in experi- 

ence is the full range of the variable. The 
experience effect for women is probably 

due to the fact that: (I) increased work 

experience results in an increase in on- 

the-job training, which makes an indi- 

vidual more capable of assuming positions 

of responsibility; and (2) employers con- 

sider past employment history as a good 

indicator of women's current and future 

commitment to work in the paid labor 

force. 

Tenure with current employer has quite ` 
different effects on authority for men and 
women. For women, tenure has a posi- 
tive, statistically significant effect on each 
aspect of authority; however, these ef- 
fects are not very large. A five-year in- 
crease in time with current employer in- 
creases the probability of hiring and firing 
or determining pay by .024; the compara- 


. ble increase-in the probability of supervis- 


ing others is .048. For men, tenure with 
current employer only has a negative, 
statistically significant effect on the prob- 
ability of hiring and firing others; how- 
ever, the effect is very small such that a 
five-year increase in tenure reduces the 
probability of hiring and firing by .017. 
This small negative effect could be caused . 
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by two factors: (1) for men; highest level 
management positions often are filled 
from outside the firm.rather than from 
within; and (2) the ambiguity of the ques- 
tion used to construct tenure for men who 
simultaneously experienced upward oc- 
cupational mobility and geographical mo- 


bility (see fn. 7). In general, access to- 


` positions of authority in economic orga- 
nizations is minimally affected (if at all) by 
tenure with current employer for men. 
However, for females, tenure with current 
employer has small effects on access to 
higher level supervisory positions and 
somewhat more of an effect on access to 
lower level positions ‘of authority. The 


effects of tenure for women have two 


possible explanations: (1) women receive 
higher returns to on-the-job firm-specific 
training since higher level female mana- 
gers often are produced from within rather 
than brought from outside (because of a 
presumed lack of qualified female mana- 
gers); and (2) employers use length of 
service as an indicator of a woman’s 
commitment to the employer and the paid 
labor ‘force. 

The two other variables.in the reduced- 
form equations of Table 2 are whether the 
individual is currently married and 


whether the individual had any children. It . 


is possible that women are restricted from 
positions of authority due to their limited 
geographical mobility and restrictions on 
travel for work purposes due to the 


presence of a spouse and/or children.: 


There is no evidence for this,.since each of 
these variables relating to a woman’s fam- 
ily situation lacks substantively important 
effects on any aspects of authority. That 
these variables lack effects for females is 
neither surprising nor in conflict with ear- 
lier arguments. There are three ways in 
which the presence of children and marital 
status could affect women’s access to au- 
thority: (1) women could be staying at 
home with children or being housewives, 
thereby reducing their work experience 
and job tenure; (2) women could be re- 
stricted in their ability to travel : for work 
purposes or their geographic mobility 
could.be limited by their spouses; and (3) 
other unspecified possibilities could be 
operating. Since tenure and experience 
are controlled in this equation, the vari- 
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ables indicating whether or not children 
are present and whether or not the woman 
is married would only have significant ef- 
fects if the latter two factors were impor- 
tant. Although women’s family factors 
may be related to their experience and 
tenure, they do not have any direct effects 
on authority. 

The presence of children hos a persis- 
tent nontrivial positive effect on each as- 
pect of authority for men. This result is a. 


` bit surprising (but see Cramer, 1977, and 


Duncan et al., 1972). There are three 
possible explanations for this result. First, 
men with children may work harder be- 
cause of the need to support additional 
individuals (Duncan et al., 1972:243). 
Second, men without children may be 
freer to consider other aspects of jobs be- 
sides earnings and power than are men 
with children. Third, the small group of 
men who have not had children by age 35 
may be handicapped, ill, or may have 
spent a portion of their adult lives in in- 
stitutions. All of these explanations are 
compatible with Cramer's (1977) finding 
that having a child positively affects a 
man's earnings, net of any increase in 
hours worked. 

Table 3 presents a decomposition of the 
gross sex difference in different aspects of 
authority into three components: that due 
to compositional differences on human 
capital/family factors between the sexes; 
that due to differential rates of returns on 


Table 3. Decomposition of the Authority Gap Using 
Only Human Capital/Family Factors 








A. Responsibility to Hire and Fire Others 

















Component _ Gross Percentage 
Total .192 100.0 
Composition .055 28.6 
Rates .149 77.6 
Interaction ~ DI —6.2 
B. Responsibility for Pay of Others 
. Component Gross Percentage 
Total .233 100.0 
Composition .086 36.9 
Rates 212 91.0 ` 
Interaction - -.065 —27.9 
C. Responsibility to Supervise Others 
Components Gross Percentage 
Total .229 100.0 
& Composition 47 64.2 
Rates .192 83.8 
Interaction —.110 —48.0 
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human capital/family factors; and that due 
to an interaction between composition and 
rates. The males are used as a standard in 
this analysis. It should be noted that these 
decompositions are not unique as different 
standard populations could produce 
different results. Here, the choice of 
males as the standard was based on the 
fact thet females have less authority than 
men and our interest is in seeing how the 
positions of females would be improved 
under different situations. 

The purpose of this particular decom- 
position is to indicate the extent to which 
the restriction of females from positions of 
authority is due to their inferior qualifica- 
tions. The extent of the sex difference due 
to this factor is measured by the compo- 
nent due to composition. This component 
indicates how much of the sex difference 
in authority would be alleviated if women 
had the same amount of education,, expe- 
rience, tenure, and the same family situa- 
tions as men did but still had their own 
returns on these characteristics. Two- 
sevenths (28.6%) of the sex difference in 
the probability of hiring and firing others 
would disappear if women were as well- 
qualified as men on these factors; the 
comparable figure for the sex difference in 
control over pay is 36.9% and for super- 
vising others it is 64.2%. The percentages 
of the sex difference in authority due to 
composition is nontrivial, suggesting that 
part of the reason women are excluded 
from positions of authority is their inferior 
qualifications. However, with respect to 
all three aspects of authority in the work- 
place, that proportion of the sex dif- 
ference due to women’s inferior qualifica- 
tions is smaller than that due to differen- 
tial returns on individual characteristics. 
Thus, even though the component due to 
women’s inferior qualifications is signifi- 
cant, this is not the most important reason 
for women’s restrictions from positions of 
authority. Last, the percentage of the sex 
difference that is due to women’s inferior 
qualifications depends on level of au- 
thority; the higher the level of authority 
the smaller the percentage of the sex dif- 
ference explained by women's qualifica- 


tions. If women and men were equally,’ 


well-qualified on human capital and family 
factors, women would still have very re- 
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stricted access to the higher level super- 
visory positions.!? 

The second half of our analyses allows 
us to assess the extent to which sex dif- 
ferences in authority are caused by 
women's and employers' behaviors. Table 
4 presents parameters from equations 
predicting authority in the workplace 
where the independent variables are not 
only human capital/family factors but also 
certain characteristics of jobs. In our dis- 
cussion of this table, we shall consider the 


‘two aspects of authority which represent 


upper Jevel supervisory responsibilities 
together since patterns of effects are simi- 
lar across these two aspects. Our discus- 
sion of these equations centers on two 
main issues: (1) the extent to which the 
exogenous variables are mediated by the 
characteristics of jobs; and (2) the differ- 
ential effects of job characteristics. 

In the equations predicting an individu- 
al's probability of hiring and firing or hav- 
ing control over pay, we find marked sex 
differences with the addition of job char- 
acteristics. Education has a statistically 
significant effect for men but not for 
women; about 70% of the effect of post- 


10 ft is necessary to assess the extent to which the 
component of the sex gap in authority that is due to 
women's inferior qualifications is over- or undere- 
stimated. There are two arguments suggesting that 
this component is overestimated and one suggesting 
that it is underestimated. First, because the decom- 
positions are calculated from the reduced-form equa- 
tions, they produce an upper bound estimate of the 
importance of composition on qualifications. This is 
because we are tapping the total effects of these 
variables; clearly, some of the effects are mediated 
by job characteristics. Second, since work experi- 
ence may be slightly overestimated for men, the 
component due to composition on human capital/^ 
family factors is overestimated somewhat because if 
there were no measurement error, the mean on expe- 
rience for men would be lower: The component due 
to composition could be underestimated as our mea- 
sure of education does not tap the differences in the 
major areas in which men and women receive train- 
ing. That is, part of the large differences in the effects 
of education on authority for men and women may 
be due to the fact that men (more than women) may 
choose Kollege majors which increase their access to 
positions of authority. If measures of majors were 
included, the rate differences between men and 
women for years of schooling could decrease, and 
the composition differences in college majors could 
explain more of the authority gap between men and 
women. Thus, the differences due to composition 


.could be underestimated. 
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high school education is mediated by job 
characteristics for men while all of the 
effect of education is mediated by these 
characteristics for women. This means 
that education is important in women’s 


access to positions which involve high. 


level supervision only because it helps to 
place them in jobs which have higher 
likelihoods of having these respon- 
sibilities. For men, however, post-high 
school education is not, only important be- 
cause it helps locate them in certain jobs 


that have high probabilities of having au- - 


thority, but also because, net of job char- 
acteristics, men’s educational credentials 
give them access to additional authority in 
the workplace. The effects of experience 
and tenure for females are only partially 
mediated (15% to 25%) by job char- 
acteristics; that is, net of the occupational 
status and sex-label of the job held, expe- 
rience and tenure have, in three out of 
four cases, positive, small but statistically 
significant effects on the probability of 
having high amounts of authority. The fact 
that these effects persist suggests that re- 
gardless of position, additional experience 
and the implication of higher career com- 
mitment increase a female’s probability of 
assuming positions with a higher level of 
authority. . 

In terms of access to positions involving 
high levels of supervision, the job char- 
acteristics included in the model have 
stronger effects for.men than women. A 
ten-point increase in occupational status 
produces an increase in the probability of 
hiring and firing or determining pay of .06 
for men. For women, the comparable re- 
sult from a ten-point increase is .02 for the 
probability of hiring and firing and .03 for 
the probability of control over pay. Thus, 
in general, being in a higher status position 
increases a person's probability of as- 
suming considerable control over the 
work of others. However, for each 
additional increment in status, the au- 
thority returns are two to three times 
larger for men than for women. This im- 
plies that, for men, being in a high status 
position often goes hánd in hand with 
being in a position of authority, whereas 
for women, this is much less likely to be 


so. Of course, one could argue that this ` 


results from the fact that status measures 
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different things for men and women. For 


` evidence that this is not the case, see Bose 


(1973). - . 

We can also discern a general pattern of 
the effects of sex-typing of occupations on 
access to high levéls of supervision. For . 
both. males and females, being in a male- 
labeled job (relative to a female one) and 
to a lesser extent being in an unlabeled job 
(relative to a female one) greatly increases 
an individual's access to positions of au- 
thority. These effects are quite large. For 
example, for males, being in a male occu- 
pation increases the probability of hiring 
and firing by .189; the comparable figure 
for an unlabeled occupation is .137. The 
effects of sex-label of job held are smaller 
for females; however, the sex differences 
are only statistically significant in the pay 
equation. These powerful effects of sex- 
label of job suggest that the concentration 
of females in female-labeled jobs is an im- 
portant factor restricting females from 
positions of authority. 

The differences in the processes by 
which the sexes gain access to positions 
with mere supervisory power follow the 
same general pattern as was found in the 
other two aspects of authority; we shall 
just highlight the main differences. First, 
60% of the effect of education on the 
probability of supervising is unmediated 
by the characteristics of job position in- 
cluded in this model for women, whereas 
only 36% of the effect for men is unmedi- 
ated. While the sex differences in the ef- 
fect of occupational status are still large, 
they are not as large as they were in the 
case of higher levels of supervision. These 
two differences suggest that access to 
mere supervisory power. is a bit more 
egalitarian than access to higher level 
supervisory positions. Sex-typing of oc- 
cupation has no effect on the probability 
of supervising for either sex. Thus, the 
fact that women are highly concentrated 
in female jobs is not a good explanation 
for sex differences in supervision. Fur- 
thermore, these differences across dimen- 


_ sions of authority exemplify the necessity 


of inspecting each aspect separately. 
Table 5 presents a decomposition of sex 
differences in different aspects of au- 
thority within economic organizations. 
The Appendix describes how these calcu- 


fe 
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Table 5. Decomposition ofthe Authority Gap Using Human Capital/Family Factors and Job Characteristics ` 

















Hire-Fire Pay Supervise 
Gross Percentage Gross Percentage Gross Percentage 
Total (A) 192 100 23 . 100 ; .229 100 
Human Capital/Family Factors - “a 

Total (B) 128 ` 66.67 ~- .020 —8.58 .—.092  , —40.17 
Composition (C) .023 11.98 .072 30.90 .112 48.91 
Rates (D) .092 47.92 —.040 ~17.17 — .127 —50.46 
Interaction (E) 013 6.77 ~ 052 —22.32 . —.077 —33.62 

Job Characteristics ; 

Total (F) .338 176.04 . .376. 161.37 .228 99.56 
Composition (G) .086 44.79 .085 36.48 ` Dan 21.80 
Rates (H) .205 106.71 .217 93:13 .143 62.40 
Interaction (I) .047 24.48 .074 31.75 .035: 15.35 

Interaction (JY —.274 - -142.71 —.123 —52.79 .093 40.60 
lations were done. As earlier stated, this ployers' behaviors. This is because 


particular decomposition allows us to 
begin to assess the relative importance of 
the attitudes and behavior of women and 
the behaviors and policies of employers 
for the restriction of females from posi- 
tions of authority. It should be noted that 


. we view this as a first step in understand- 


ing the relative importance of these two 
factors. The component of the sex dif- 
ference due to all aspects of human 
capital/family factors is not of much inter- 
est in this respect. It is only of interest to 
note that in models where certain char- 
acteristics of jobs as well as human 


` capital/family factors are held constant, 
' the amount of the sex difference due to 


human capital/family factors is much 
smaller than that due to characteristics of 
job positions. This merely indicates that 
the effects of exogenous variables are me- 
diated through characteristics of jobs. In 
all instances, the component due to com- 
position on human capital/family factors is 
positive since males have higher mean 
levels on these exogenous variables than 
females. For this particular model, the 
negative rates component, of human 
capital/family factors arises when more of 
the effects of exogenous variables are me- 


diated by job characteristics for men than. 


for women. As discussed earlier, the de- 
composition of the influence of job char- 
acteristics allows us to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which women's and employers' 
behaviors affect the restriction of women 
from positions of authority. That compo- 
nent due to composition on job factors 
could result from either women's or em- 


women who are inhibited about taking 
positions of authority may choose job 
positions with little opportunity of obtain- 
ing authority. At the same time employers 
may direct women toward such job posi- . 
tions. The amount of the difference due to 

rates on job characteristics, on the other 

hand, is due almost entirely to the be- 

haviors and policies of employers. If men 

get different amounts of authority than 

women for being in a high status occupa- 

tion, net of human capital/family factors 

and sex-label of job held, then these dt" 
ferences must be due to the fact that em- 

ployers are treating men and women un- 

equally. 

In Table 5, we note that the component 
due to the differences in composition on 
characteristics of jobs is nontrivial. This 
suggests that if women had the same mean 
occupational status and the same distribu- 
tion on sex-label of job held as men, 2296 
to 40% of the sex difference would disap- 
pear. The job characteristics rates com- 
ponents are positive and quite large, 
suggesting that most of the sex differences 
in authority could be alleviated if women 
got the same authority returns to their job 
characteristics as men did. The compo- 
nent due to differential effects of job posi- 
tion factors is much larger (two to three 
times) than that due to composition on 
these factors. Although this is not a 
unique decomposition, this implies that 
the behaviors and policies of employers 
are a much more important explanation of 
the sex differences in authority than are 
the attitudes and behavior of women. One 
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could argue that the rates component is- 
due in part to women’s attitudes and be- 

haviors. This is because women might get 

into positions of high status and income 

and yet not want to exercise the authority 

that is often demanded in such positions. 

The major implication of this is that some 

part of the job characteristics rates com- 

ponent may not be the result of employ- 

ers’ behaviors and policies. We argue that 

this is probably a minimal part of the job 

characteristics rates components since 

women who are inhibited about assuming 

positions of authority would not select 

positions which have a high likelihood of 
controlling the work of others. 


Conclusions 


There are two interrelated sets of conclu- 
sions that can be drawn from our 
analyses. The first relates to how men and 
women attain positions of authority in the 
workplace and the second concerns the 
extent to which sexual inequality in au- 
thority in the workplace is generated by 
our three potential explanations. Men are 
more likely to hire and fire, determine pay 
and supervise than women. The differen- 
tial process of acquiring authority is quite 
complex, at least with respect to human 
capital/family factors. Men receive higher 
returns to certain human capital factors 
while women receive higher returns on 
others. With respect to job char- 
acteristics, it is clear that men get more 
authority for similar levels of occupational 
status and sex labeling of job held than 
women, at least in the access to higher ` 
levels of supervision. Further, the process 
of acquiring mere supervision is more 
egalitarian between the sexes than is the 
acquisition of higher levels of authority. 

Our decompositions allowed us to as- 
certain the extent to which our three fac- 
tors can explain the sex gap in authority. 
The amount of the sex gap that is due to 
women's qualification is nontrivial, but is, 
in all cases, less important than the atti- 
tudes and behaviors of women and the 
behaviors and policies of employers. 
While the subsequent decompositions do 
not allow us to idéntify uniquely the pro- 
portion of the authority gap that is due to 
women's and employers’ behaviors, our 
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results, suggest that the behaviors and 
policies of employers are much more im- 
portant in the restriction of females from 
positions of authority. It should be 
realized that this is a first attempt to ex- 
plore the sex differences in authority in 
the workplace. Clearlv, a study of large 
firms which obtained data on employers' 
and women's attitudes and behaviors 
would be a relevant step in furthering our 
knowledge in this area. 

The implications of these results 
suggest sorts of policies needed to pro- 
duce parity between men and women in: 
the distribution of authority in economic 
organizations..First, women should be en- 
couraged to improve their qualifications. 
But this is not enough to alleviate the sex 
gap in authority in the workplace. More 
important, steps must be taken to alter the 
béhaviors and policies of employers be- 
fore women can reach parity with men 
with respect to authority in the workplace. 


APPENDIX 
CALCULATION OF DECOMPOSITION FOR TABLE 5 


Given that: 


Ax = ax + Z, (bianoXiano) + RA (byno(Xn9):(1A) 


Arc a + X (bunnXam) + š Us Kasel, (2A) 


where Ay and Ap are the means on authority for 
males and females; a, and ay are the intercepts for 
males and females; Diano and bi are the parameter 
estimates (metric) for the effects of the human 
capital/family factors_on authority. for males and 
females; Zum and Xyun are the means of human 
capital/family factors for males and females; bysmy 
and bys) are the parameter estimates (metric) for the 
effects of characteristics of jobs on authority for 
males and females; and Xynp and Xy; are the means 
of tbe characteristics of jobs for men and women. 
The total difference to be decomposed (A) is: . 
Ay ge Ary. (3A) 
The human capital/family total component (B) is: 


5 
(ar + ih (Duo Zum) 
S e e 
+ E Dez KAall — As, ` 
The human capital/family composition component 
(C) is: 
5 
(az + Z, iam Xiauo) 


(4A) 
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The human capital/family rate component (D) is: 
5 
(ap + à (biunoXiom) 


3 
+ E (onXup) — Ar. (6A) 


The human capital/family interaction component (E) 
is: 

B —- (C + D). (7A) 
The job characteristics total component (F) is: 


5 
@ + A (bia Xia) 


3 — 
* x (bxnoXsno)) — Âr. | (8A). 


The job characteristics composition component (G) 
is: : 


Gch 
(ar + Ë, (uns Ku) 


3 
+ d xs Xa) — Ay. (9A) 
The job characteristics rate component (H) is: 


vg M 
(ar + Z, (buamXinr) 


3 — — 
+ A (bxaoXyup)) — Ae, (10A) 
The job characteristics interaction component is: 
F-(G +H). : (11A) 
The overall interaction component is: 
A — (B + P). (12A) 


It should be obvious that whether one considers 
the intercept as part of the rates of human capital/ 
family factors or characteristics of jobs is totally 
arbitrary. Since there were dummy variables in each 
set of variables, the intercept is the amount of au- 
thority a currently unmarried, childless individual in 


` afemale occupation has. Since it seemed arbitrary as 


to which rate it is, the intercept difference is, by 
default, included in the Total Interaction term. 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF COMMUNITY: THE ECONOMIC AND 
INSTITUTIONAL STRUCT URE OF URBAN NEIGHBORHOODS* 


WILLIAM L. YANCEY AND EUGENE P. ERICKSEN ` 
Temple University 


American Sociological Review 1979, Vol. 44 (April):253~262: 


This paper reports the results of an analysis of the institutional structure of 90 census tracts 
representative of the Philadelphia urbanized area. Ecological positions of the tracts and the 
social and economic characteristics of local populations are related to the number, type, and 
distribution of local facilities and services. An examination of the contribution of local facilities 
to residential stability of the census tracts indicates that the strong zero-order association 
between local institutional structure and residential stability is spurious, a result of the place of. 
the tracts in the spatial and economic structure of the city. : 


The analysis of local institutions is an 
indispensible component of the sociology 
of urban neighborhoods. Local institu- 
tions, organizations and services are cen- 


‘tral characteristics of many communities 


(Foley, 1950; Jacobs, 1961; Gans, 1962; 
Warren, 1963; Hunter, 1975). Hawley 
(1941:629) noted that speculation on the 
question of the relationships between in- 
stitutions and populations 
has recurred from time to time in the litera- 
ture of social science since the day of Adam 
Smith, but until recently no serious attempt 
has been made to investigate the relation- 
ships; a failure probably due to the lack of 
adequate data. 


Several researchers have since examined, 


some of the relationships between particu- 
lar institutions and other aspects of the 
social organization of communities (Gans, 
1962; Janowitz, 1967; Molotch, 1972). 
Local facilities are said to contribute to 
the stability and cohesion of neighbor- 


. hoods by providing services, space and 


activities which are not only necessary for 


‘the development of an autonomous com- 


munity, but also facilitate the develop- 
ment of informal networks among com- 
munity members. A wide range of re- 


* Address all communications to: William L. Yan- 
cey; Department of Sociology; Temple University; 
Philadelphia, PA 19130. . 

This research was supported in part by a grant 
from the Center for the Study of Metropolitan Prob- 


-lems, National Institute of Mental Health (Grant 


XROIMH25244). 


search has documented the relationships 
between participation in organizations and 
institutions and the development of infor- 


' mal networks (Axelrod, .1956; Litwak, 


1961; Breton, 1964; Nelli, 1970). Neigh- 
borhood facilities have similarly been 
shown to be related to the. presence of 


‘informal networks of neighbors (Foley, 


1950; Fried, 1963). Hunter (1975:544) re- 
ports that ‘‘informal neighboring ... . is 
positively affected by the degree to which 
residents .use local facilities." While 
neighboring was related to the expression 
of a ''sense of community” there was no 
direct relationship found between the use 
of local facilities and the sense of commu- 
nity (Hunter, 1975:544). Kornblum 
(1974:80) notes that in Chicago's South 
Sidė, ‘‘the tavern is among the most im- 
portant of neighborhood institutions 
where people can form and maintain 
friendships with others whom they know 
well but may not associate with at home.” 
Rossi (1955) has suggested that there is a 
reciprocal relationship between the stabil- 
ity of populations and facilities such as 
small grocery stores which depend on 
contact among residents. Jacobs (1961) 
argued that the viability and strength of 
urban areas is dependent on heteroge- 
neous land use. Smith (1975:147), sum- 
marizing the major thrust of this literature, 
notes that 

common use of local space may in and of 

itself be a relatively weak form of local cohe- 
- sion, but it does reflect an important ecologi- 

cal orientation of local residents to the area 
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and an interdependence among them for the 
upkeep and maintenance of these facilities. 


Despite this literature, there is reason to ` 


believe. that hypotheses relating neighbor- 
hood stability and cohesion to the 
presence and distribution of local facilities 
and services may be false. Thus, although 
Boston's West End was clearly rich in 
local institutions, Gans (1962) points out 
that many were external to the peer group 
society and served principally as links be- 
tween the local community and the out- 
side world. The contribution of facilities 
to stability and cohesion of black com- 
munities is suggested by the contrast be- 
tween the stable interdependent networks 
which Stack (1974) describes, without ref- 
erence to a specific community institu- 
tion, and the unstable friendship networks 
which were based in part on a corner food 
carry-out (Liebow, 1967). 

We have shown elsewhere (Ericksen 
and Yancey 1979b) that for the period be- 
tween 1930 and 1970, industrial jobs 
within urban neighborhoods in 1930 in- 
creased their subsequent stability. Indus- 
trial neighborhoods characterized by rela- 
tively large proportions of working-class 
families whose breadwinners walked to 
work (Pratt, 1917; Duncan and Duncan, 
1955) were more stable and more resistant 
to subsequent invasions of blacks. The 
stability of industrial blue-collar com- 
munities also is related to the interper- 
sonal networks found there, i.e., rela- 
tively closed circles of local and ihterde- 
pendent friends and relatives (Young and 
Willmott, 1957; Gans, 1962; Fried, 1963; 
Kornblum, 1974). 

It is also in the studies of the industrial 
urban villages where emphasis has been 
placed on local institutions as important 
antecedents of community stability and 
cohesion (Young and Willmott, 1957). The 
observed correlations between institu- 
tional development and residential stabil- 

„ity may not be direct, but may reflect the 

socioeconomic character of the popula- 
tion and the position of the community in 
the larger social structure. The specific 
objective of this paper is to assess the 
contribution of local facilities and services 
to the stability of urban neighborhoods 
within the broader economic and social 
parameters which characterize them. 
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METHODS 


‘Our research strategy was. to list all 
nonresidential uses of space iri a represen- 
tative sample of 90 census tracts in the 
Philadelphia urbanized area. We then 
used census and other data to predict the 
presence and distribution of facilities 
within the 90 tracts and finally used struc- 
tural and ecological variables along with 
measures of local facilities to predict resi- 
dential stability.! 

Detailed listings of local facilities were 
obtained by an observer walking around 
each block in each tract and listing all 
nonresidential uses of space. The 
fieldwork was done in the spring and 
summer of 1975. A total of 11,685 facilities 
and services were recorded. Of these 
1,359 wére work places which did not 
provide goods or services, to the local, 
population. They have been eliminated 
from this analysis which focuses on the 
remaining 10,326 uses of urban space. 

Each facility was initially classified into 
one of 316 detailed categories. Reliability 
checks, by independent observers and 
coders of 15 tracts indicated there was 


..80% agreement in the observations and 


coding, despite a six-month time lag be- 
tween observations. The reliability tests 
indicated that there was considerable am- 
biguity between some of the original 
categories, e.g., luncheonettes, ‘‘take- 
outs,” restaurants and bars. f 

For this analysis the facilities have been 
placed into eleven relatively broad 


1 This sample was designed for a household survey 
where equal numbers of interviews were desired 
from (1) the one-sixth of the Philadelphia Urbanized 
Area population living in the most residentially 
stable census tracts, (2) the one-third of the popula- 
tion living in census tracts which included the largest 
proportion of people who were of foreign stock, i.e., 
foreign birth or parentage, and (3) the remaining 
one-half of the population. Tracts included in the 
first, or stability stratum were those where at least 
30% of the household heads had lived. at the same 
address since 1949 or earlier. Tracts included in the 
second, or ethnicity stratum were those with less 
stable populations where at least 23% of the popula- 
tion was of foreign stock. The remaining tracts were 
designated to be the control stratum. Thirty census 
tracts were selected from each stratum. For the 
analysis given in this paper, tracts in the stability 
stratum were given one-third the weight of the con- 
trol stratum tracts. Ethnicity stratum tracts were 
given two-thirds the weight of control stratum tracts. 
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categories. These are: retail stores; small 
groceries; bars and restaurants; personal 
and household services, e.g., barber and 
beauty shops, automobile repair shops 
and service stations, craftsmen, home 
services and repair; professional services, 
e.g., drugs and medicine, banking and fi- 


nance, social services, funeral directors, - 
. "business services, real estate, insurance 

` and legal services; clubs and associations; 

' government services, e.g., police and fire 


stations, mass transportation terminals, 
libraries, parks and recreation areas; 
institutionalized churches; storefront 
churches; schools; and extralocal facili- 
ties, e.g., universities, utilities, ceme- 


taries and hotels which, while available 


to the local population, provide services 
to a larger geographic area. 

'In addition to recording the primary 
functions of the facilities, observers noted 
whether they provided space: or settings 
for social gatherings. These were thought 


.to be particularly important for the devel- 


opment and maintenance of social net- 
works. Churches, recreation facilities, 
bars, restaurants, clubs and meeting halls 


are examples of gathering places. 


Jacobs (1961) has argued that informal 
networks and neighborhood stability are 


facilitated by the physical integration of 


institutions and populations. In order to 
measure the degree to which the facilities 
were concentrated on a relatively few 
blocks as in a shopping center or commer- 
cial strip, we recorded the block location 
of each institution and calculated an index 
of institutional concentration. This index 
is the sum of thé absolute difference be- 
tween the proportional distribution of 
blocks and facilities in each tract divided 


. by two. Thus a tract with all of its institu- 


tions located on two of its 100 blocks 


would have an index score of .98. By con- 
: trast, a similar tract with institutions scat- 


tered on 50 blocks received a score of .50. 
The index reflects, in part, the ratio of 
institutions to blocks in each tract. The 
correlation of —.347 between the number 
of institutions per capita and the index of 
institutional. concentration indicates that 
census tracts with concentrations of 
facilities have relatively few of them. | 

- These data were merged with informa- 
tion from the 1970 census. In addition to 


the social and economic characteristics of 
the tract populations, the distance of each 
tract from the center of the city (city hall) 
and the distance from the nearest railroad 
were measured. These locational vari- 
ables have been shown to have major ef- 
fects on the location of commercial 
(McKenzie, 1933; Isard and Whitney, 
1949) and industrial (Ericksen and Yan- 
cey, 1979b) activities, as well as the social 
and economic character of local popula- 
tions. Age of the tracts was measured by 
the year in which 50% of the housing was 


‘completed. The measure of access to 


industrial employment ‘is the number of 
manufacturing jobs within one mile of 
each tract in 1970. This latter is a modified 
version of the industrial work place poten- 
tial developed by Duncan: and Duncan 
(1960). Because of the highly skewed dis- 


tribution of industrial concentrations; for 


this analysis this variable has been 
dichotomized at 5,000 industrial jobs. The 
measure of community stability used ‘is 
the percent of the 1970 adult heads of 
households who had lived at the same ad- 
dress since 1949. 


FINDINGS 


Antecedents of institutional develop- ` 
ment. In Table 1 we have presented the 
standardized regression coefficients (beta 
weights) obtained between variables 
measuring the ecological character of the 
tracts and the socioeconomic character of 
local populations, and the number of each 
of the 11 types of facilities, the number of 
gathering places, the total number of 
facilities and their concentration. The in- 
dependent variables used are the size of 
the local population,? the age of housing in 
the tract, the distance from city hall, the 


proportion of workers driving to work, the 


proportion of the tract's population that 


? We decided to use the number of facilities as the 
dependent variables and the size of population as an 
independent variable instead of defining the depen- 
dent variables to be facilities per capita for two rea- 
sons. One was that we wanted to avoid the problem 
of interpreting a correlation of two ratios with the 
same denominator. The second reason was that we 
were substantively interested in variations in the re- 
lationships between size of population and number of 
facilities. 
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Table 1. Regression Analyses of Institutional Location: Beta Weights of Variables Which Were Significant 
I at the .05 Level 
Distance Median Pet. Pet. 
Population to City Age of Workforce in Drive ° Pet.. 

Institutional Type Size Center Housing Manufacturing to Work Black R 
Retail Stores . +630 — — — , — —342  .44 
Small Groceries 572 —.196 208 .206 i — — .79 
Personal-Household 

Services .585 369 .378 — — .266 —.218  .54 
Professional Services 521 418 331 —.261 — 545 —.560 .45 
Clubs and Associations .306 m s= — —.384 —.242 . 24 
Bars-Restaurants .426 211 .321 — —.538 —.221  .67 

- Government Services — 443 — — ~ .456 —.471 Ki 

Institutional Churches 422 — .369 — — —.285  .23 
Storefront Churches KC — — — — .53  .66 
Schools .228 — — — — .08 
Nonlocal Institutions — 251 — —,532 — .06 
Gathering Places 25 > — .299 — —.311 — .70 
Total Institutions .630 253 .334 — —4331 —.314  .61 
Concentration of 

Institutions — 176 —.279 — .302 — .65 





NOTE: All independent variables except dsena t to center of city obtained from 1970 census. City center 


was defined as Philadelphia City Hall. 


was black and foreign stock, the propor- 
tion of families with annual incom2 more 
than three times the poverty level, and the 
proportion of workers employed.in man- 
ufacturing. Two independent variables, 
the percent of families with annual in- 
comes more than three times the poverty 
level, and the proportion of population 
that was foreign stock, were not signifi- 
cantly related to any of the institutional 
characteristics. Thus they were eliminated 
from the analysis. 

As can be seen from column one of 
Table 1, the number of most specifiz types 
of facilities, the number of ga-hering 
places and the total number of facilities in 
the tracts are related to the size of the 
population. In short, the more people 
there are, the more facilities are found. 
There are two exceptions to this zeneral 
rule. Extralocal facilities, which provide 
services to larger geographic arees, and 
government services are not correlated 
with population. The latter are more fre- 
quently found in areas that are distant 
from the center of the city, whers there 
are few blacks, and where few vorkers 
drive to work, i.e., in suburban-satellite 
municipalities. I 

In addition to the size of local 2opula- 
tions, other variables which were signifi- 
cantly related to the total number of 
facilities and services are the age of hous- 


ing in the tract, the distance from city hall, 
the proportion of the population that was 
black, and the proportion of workers who 
drove to work. As expected, given the 
literature describing the institutional char- 
acter of older neighborhoods (Warner, 
1968), the more recently developed census 
tracts have fewer facilities and services. 
Yet, despite the correlation between age 
of housing and distance from the center of 
the city, we also find that the distance of 
the tract from the center of the city is 
positively related to the total number of 
facilities and services. This somewhat 
surprising result is consistent with the 
previous work of McKenzie (1933) and 
Isard and Whitney (1949) who found 
higher levels of retail activity in areas 
which were more distant from major 
commercial centers. 

The association between the proportion 
of the work force engaged in manufactur- 
ing and the total number of facilities is not 
significant. This result, not consistent 
with our initial expectations, concerning 
the character of working-class neighbor- 
hoods, suggests that there may be a con- 
siderable. number of manufacturing work- 
ers living i in the new blue-collar suburbs as 


well as in the older industrial neighbor- 


hoods. The only facilities positively asso- 
ciated with manufacturing workers are 
small groceries. Professional services, 
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e., lawyers, banks, business services, 
etc., are negatively associated with man- 
ufacturing workers. 

The effect of the means of transporta- 
tion to work is second only to population 
size in determining the institutional char- 
acter of neighborhoods. Neighborhoods 
with large proportions of workers who use 
an automobile to get to work have fewer 
facilities than those whose workers use 
mass transit or walk to their jobs. 
Churches, schools, small groceries, and 
retail stores are not related to automobile 
use. 

Perhaps the most striking finding of this 


research is the strong and negative effect : 


of blacks on the number of facilities and 
services found in urban neighborhoods. 
This finding is consistent with the re- 
search of Aldrich and Reiss (1976) who 
showed that previously established busi- 
nesses and services abandon areas which 
are invaded by blacks. Store front 
churches aré the only local facility posi- 
tively associated with high propartions of 
blacks. 

We find that three variables, the dës, 
tance from the center of the city, the age 
of housing, and the percent of the workers 
who drive to work are significantly related 
to the degree to which facilities are clus- 
tered in relatively few blocks in a given 
tract. The clear and unsurprising conclu- 
sion is that facilities located in new auto- 
mobile suburbs are concentrated in com- 
mercial and service centers. Census tracts 
closer to the center of the city, and older 
ones in outlying industrial areas, i.e., 

those which were built before the wide- 
` Spread use of the automobile, are most 
likely to be characterized by the physical 
dispersion of facilities and residences. 

Local institutions and residential stabil- 
ity. We now turn to the question of 
whether the presence of local facilities 
promotes community stability, or at least 
retards residential turnover. We see from 
the zero-order correlations in Table 4 that 


the relationship between institutional 


structure and population stability are in 
the expected direction and statistically. 
significant i in eight of the 14 tests and are 
in the expected direction 12 times. The 
relationship is particularly strong for retail 
stores, small groceries, bars and restaur- 
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ants and institutionalized churches. The 
relationships between stability and clubs 
and: associations, professional services, 
storefront churches and schools are not 
significant. The number of extralocal in- 
stitutions is negatively related to stability. 
Despite the weak association in several 
specific cases, the relationships between 
the total number of institutions, the 
number of gathering places, and the index 
of institutional concentration, indicate 


‘that neighborhoods with a large. number of 


local institutions and those with institu- 
tions distributed. across the tracts are, 
more stable. 

In order to test whether the relationship 
between the structure of local facilities 
and stability is spurious, we used the pre- 
dictors of local facilities, along with pre- 
dictors of stability in a multivariate 
analysis. Of specific concern is the 
possibility that institutional structure and 
stability may have common structural an- ` 
tecedents. Three regression analyses have 


‘been done. First, we have examined the 


contribution of a series of ecological, eco- 
nomic and social factors on the stability of 
neighborhoods. The structure of local 
facilities was omitted here. The indepen- 
dent variables included were: the age of 
housing in the tract, the distance from the 
center of the city and from tbe nearest 
railroad, the number of manufacturing 
jobs within one mile of the center of the 
tract, the proportion of workers employed 
in manufacturing, the percent using the 
automobile to get to work, the percent of 
family incomes over three times the pov- 
erty level, percent of housing which was 
owner-occupied, and the value of owner- 
occupied housing. In order to assess the 
effect of the structural and socioeconomic 
variables, independent of the age of the 
population, the proportion of the popula- , 
tion over 65 years old was included as a 
control variable. 

The second analysis focused upon the 
question of the contribution of local in- 
stitutional development to the stability of 
the communities. We added our measures 
of local facilities to the equations predict- 
ing stability. 

The third analysis examined the loca- 
tion of the black population in the city. In 
much of the literature on urban commu- ` 

el 
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nity problems, the decline and instability 
of neighborhoods ‘is used synonymously 
with the presence or potential presence of 
blacks. Previous research has indicated. 
that the presence of industrial jobs and 
consequent presence of large numbers of 
manufacturing workers increased the 
residential stability of urban neighbor- 
hoods: The black population of Philadel- 
phia has more than doubled in the last 30 
years. Given this, coupled with the 125- 
year history of exclusion of blacks from 
industrial employment in the city 
(Ericksen and Yancey, 1979a), we ex- 
pected that the structural factors which 
were positively related to the stability of 
neighborhoods, would have a direct and 
negative effect on the residential location 
of blacks. 

The results of these analyses are 
presented in Tables 2 and 3. As can be 
seen, the residential stability of neighbor- 
hoods is a function of the age of housing in 
neighborhoods, the distance from rail- 
roads, the percent of the work force em- 
ployed in manufacturing, the proportion 
of owner-occupied housing, and the age-of 
the population. Other variables included 
in the analysis—the level of.industrial em- 


ployment nearby, the distance from the’ 


center of.the city, the median value of 
housing, level of family income, and 
means of transportation to work—were 
not significantly related to stability. 
Despite the traditional emphasis on the 
age of housing as a predecessor to their 
deterioration, decline, and subsequent in- 
stability, we find that the age of the census 


tracts is positively related to stability. . 
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Even when the age of the population is 
controlled for, older neighborhoods are 
more stable than younger neighborhoods. 
Although the level of industrial employ- 
ment was not directly related to stability, 
we find that two variables which are corre- 
Jated with industrial location, railroad dis- 
tance and manufacturing workers, are 

In the second series of regressions we 
added the number of each type of facility, 
the number of gathering places and total 
number of facilities per capita, and the 
index of institutional concentration to the 
equation predicting residential stability. 
Separate regressions were run for each 
institutional measure. We computed 14 
separate equations, one for each type of 
facility, one for gathering places, one for 
all facilities and one for the index of in- 
stitutional concentration. In Table 4 we 
have presented the standardized regres- 
sion coefficients (beta weights) and per- 
cent increase in explained variance result- 
ing from the inclusion of each of these 
variables. The results indicate that only 
two institutional variables are significantly 
related to residential stability—retail 
stores (the relationship is positive) and 
storefront churches (it is negative). All 
previously significant variables remain 
statistically significant. The overwhelming 
pattern obtained indicates that there is lit- 
tle or no association between the stability 


: of local populations and the institutional 


character of neighborhoods, once their 
historical, economic and ecological char- 
acter is taken into account. 

The exceptions of retail stores and 
storefront churches may lead to the in- 


' Table 2. Correlation Analysis of Residential Stability and Location of Black Population 














Correlations 
Variables X s.d. X, X; Ze X4 Xs Xo 
1 = percent stable 1949-1970! 17.0 113 .004 .615 —.439 .265 .251 .079 .438 
— percent black 1970 189 317 .563 .049 218 —.110  —.343 —.028 
x, = median age of housing 37.6 233 —.337 .543 220 —.347 .368 
X; = distance to railroad 4.5 4.1 —.218 -.202 240  -—.297 
X; = industrial job access? AS 35 19% —.311 .086 
X, — percent manufacturing 
' workers 3].1 9.4 .086 | —.289: 
Xs = percent owner-occupied 
housing 65.7 21.9 —.380 
X; = percent 65 years and older 10.4 5.0 





! This is the proportion of household heads who moved to their 1970 residence before 1950. 
? Industrial job access is the number of industrial jobs within one mile of the census tract. Recoded value of 0 


if fewer chan 5,000 jobs, and ! if 5,000 or more jobs. 
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Table 3.* Regression Analysis of Residential Stability and Location of Black Population 
Independent Variables 
Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 











< 


(Standardized Regression Coefficients) 





Percent: 
Dependent Percent Owner Percent 65 
` Variables ` . Median Age Distance to Industrial Manufacturing Occupied Years and 
(Intercepts) . of Housing Railroad Job Access Workers Housing Older R? 
Percent Stable : ` : 
(1) ° 1950-1970 ` .246* ~ .609** .209* .231** .833** _666 
(—.198) (.509) (—.219) (172) (.448) (.405) 
Percent Black 
(2) 1970 1.067** 1.24* -]3** —.375**  —-272**  .591 
(64.5) (.782) (.150) (—.364) (—.258) ` (—.473) 
Percent Black 
(3) 1970 ` 1.19** — 19.66" ` -].35** —.41** —3.21**  .603 
(78.98) (.877) (-.221) (—.397) (—.284) (—.556) 





Note: see Table 2 for variable definitions. 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. - 


terpretation that these institutions, unlike 
all others, have an independent effect on 
residential stability. We disagree. These 
statistical associations are the results of 
structural and ecological factors which af- 
fect the stability of neighborhoods, their 
racial composition, and their institutional 
character. Older neighborhoods which 
lack the structural basis for residential 
stability have been abandoned by whites 
and subsequently invaded by blacks. Al- 
drich and Reiss (1976) have shown that in 


such neighborhoods white-owned re- 


tail shops are closed. We have seen simi- 
larly in Table 1 that black neighborhoods 


have fewer retail stores and inore store- 
front churches. 

With the final two equations in Table 3 
we examined the relationship between 
factors related to the residential stability 
of neighborhoods and the location of 
blacks in the city. One uses the basic 
model predicting the stability of neighbor- 
hoods to predict the location of blacks. In 
the second we have added the number of 
industrial jobs, a primary theoretical vari- 
able which was not significantly related to 
stability, to the equation. The general hy- 
pothesis was that those structural factors 
which were positively related to the stabil- 








Table 4. Contribution of Local Facilities and Services to Residential Stability ' 





HE ; Zero-Order Beta Weight 
‘Institutional Types! Correlation with Stability? R? Change? 
Retail Stores : ` 316 ` .147* 019 
Small Groceries .546* .123 005 
Personal-Household Service .313* .122 ' 012 
` Professional Service .084 —.079 011 
Clubs and Associations ~ 033 —.055 .003 
Bars-Restaurants .307* *,001 .000 
Government Services .082 .007 000 
Institutional, Churches i .293* .088 007 
Storefront Churches .081 —.173* 016 
Schools .040 .013 000 
Nonlocal Institutions . —.118 .026 001 
Gathering Places 4315* .007 000 
Total Institutions y .298* .060 002 
Concentration of Institutions ~ .485* —.076 002 





* Significant at .05 level. 


! The variables are as defined in Table 1, divided by census tract population. š 


` 2 Fourteen equations were computed, successively adding the facilities per'capita variables to equation (1), 


Table 3. All variables which were significant in equation (1) were also significant when the facilities per capita 


variables were added. 


3 This is the increase over R? = .666 given in equation (1), Table 3. 
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ity of neighborhoods would be negatively 
related to the presence of blacks. The re- 
sults obtained from these analyses indi- 
cate that this is the case with one notable 
exception. The age of housing is not only 
related to stability, but is also the -single 
best predictor of the location of blacks in 
the city. The relationship is positive in 
both cases. The second equation shows 


that access to industrial employment is- 


negatively related to the presence of 
blacks. Including industrial access re- 
sulted in reducing the effects of railroad 
distance below statistical significance. 
Neighborhoods which have become 
dominated by blacks are the older and 
abandoned industrial areas and. streetcar 
subürbs, rather than the stable industrial 
urban villages or new automobile suburbs. 
In more general terms, these results con- 
firm the observation made by Schnore 
(1964:336) that ‘the ‘marginal work force’ 
may be physically marginal to a given 
. industrial community.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There are some obvious limitations to 
this research. There is no measure of the 
size or level of institutional activity. A 
small corner grocery has been equated 
with a large suburban supermarket. The 
weak association between the level of in- 
come and the number of institutions found 

;in this study contrasts sharply. with the 
previous work of Hawley (1941) and Cuz- 
zort (1955) who.reported income levels 
associated with the level of institutional 
activity. This difference may be due to the 
lack of information on institutional mag- 
nitudes in the present instance. 

However the results conform to Haw- 
ley's (1941:630) statement that ''the way 
in which a population lives is reflected in 
the institutions which serve it." Previous 
research (Foley, 1950; Fried, 1963; Gans, 
1962) indicates that working- and lower- 
class populations depend on local institu- 
tions.. Stable working-class communities 
have the highest levels of institutional 
integration, the largest number of local in- 
stitutions and the largest number of 
gáthering places. The institutional struc- 
ture of these neighborhoods reflects the 
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life styles of their populations, in particu- 
lar high levels of interdependence be- 
tween nearby friends and relatives. By 
contrast, the sparse institutional structure 
of the newer suburbs and concentration of 
institutions in shopping centers reflects a 
more mobile, cosmopolitan life style 
(Berger, 1960; Gans, 1967). 

The relative absence of facilities and 
services in black neighborhoods remains 
even after controlling for factors which 
were assumed to account for: differences 
in the institutional completeness of black 
and white communities. Blacks, with 
fewer local facilities, are dependent on 
public transportation for many services. 
This suggests an additional dimension to 
the reality of racial discrimination in 
American cities. 

Perhaps the most surprising result con- 
cerns the relationship between local in- 
stitutions and residential stability. Zero- : 
order relationships between the number 
and integration of facilities in local com- 
munities and their residential stability dis- 
appear when other structural variables are 
controlled. Critical to the understanding 
of the stability of urban neighborhoods 
appears to be their economic character— 
particularly the location of industry, and 
the characteristics which are associated 
with industrial workers and their com- . 
munities. Blacks in Philadelphia are con- 
centrated in the oldest areas of the city. 
This finding taken alone may be inter- 
preted in terms of the traditional argument 
of the ‘‘natural cycle’’ of neighborhood 
growth and decline. Yet we find that there 
are important exceptions to this general 
rule. Neighborhoods which are near rail- 
roads, have access to large numbers of 
industrial jobs, and are characterized by 


-high proportions of industrial workers and 


homeowners, remain stable despite their 
age. It is the nonindustrial areas which are 
most vulnerable to abandonment and sub- 
sequent invasion by blacks. 

In recent years several authors TOM 
documented the decline of local commu- 
nity autonomy (Vidich and Bensman, 
1958; Warren, 1963). Not only are indi- 
viduals more mobile, but decision making 
is.more centralized and institutions more 
interdependent. As Warren (1966:vi) has 
written: 


5 
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The strengthening ties of community units to 
extra-community systems orients them in 
important and clearly definable ways toward 
larger systems outside the community, mak- 
ing the model of a somewhat delineated, 
relatively independent and self-sufficient 
community less and less relevant to the 
modern scene. 


Although the degree to Which these 
local institutions are controlled by exter- 
nal systems is not known, results of this 
analysis have direct implications for War- 
ren’s discussion and the recent debates 
concerning the loss of community in urban 
areas (Luloff and Wilkinson, 1977; 
Hunter, 1977). If we take the presence and 
distributions of facilities as an indication 
of a community’s internal structure and 
the place of the community in the city’s 
economic structure (particularly its access 
to industrial employment) as a indication 


` of external institutional linkages, the im- 


plications are clear. The latter are of pri- 
mary importance’ in determining the inter- 
nal structure, i.e.,the social and economic 
character of local populations, the type 
and number of local institutions, and the 
degree to which a community is residen- 
tially stable. Paradoxically, communities 
having specialized and direct links to the 
larger industrial economy are’ char- 
acterized by the highest levels of stability 
and internal cohesion. 
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RACE, REGIONAL LABOR MARKETS AND EARNINGS* 
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Despite continued interest in racial inequality, studies which effectively integrate structural and 
socialization/investment explanations of racial differences remain rare. In this paper arguments 


“are presented for using contextual analysis to study individual labor earnings as a function of 


both background/investment variables cnd specific dimensions of areal labor market social and 
economic organization. Analysis from samples of workers (821 whites, 375 blacks) suggests 
that, in the presence of numerous controls (1) black earnings levels are hindered by racial 
competition and residential segregatior, and facilitated by export sector productivity; and (2) 
white earnings levels also are hindered by residential segregation, but facilitated by racial 
competition and export sector productivity. Implications of these findings are explored with 
regression standardization which suggests that policy seeking to promote racial economic 
equality must recognize that changes in the racial distribution of resources would not occur 


independently of changes in the rates of return to resources. 


Continued interest in explanations of 
racial differences in economic outcomes 
(Farley ; 1977; Featherman and Hauser, 
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1976b; Kluegel, 1978) is prompted both by 
continued gaps between racial groups in 
socioeconomic status as well as by 
theoretical developments in the field of 
stratification itself. In particular, recent 
arguments concerning the importance of 
labor markets as determinants of socio- 
economic status (Hanushek, 1973; Stol- 
zenberg, 1975; Althauser and Kalleberg, 
1977; Spilerman, 1977) reflect renewed 
interest in structural explanations of in- 
equality. Congruent with this emphasis, in 
this paper I direct attention towards a rela- 
tively neglected structural determinant of 
individual labor market earnings: the re- 
gional labor market in which a worker is 
employed. In order to develop an appro- 
priately specified model of earnings at- 
tainment for blacks and whites, I argue’ 
that integration of the two major traditions 
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which previously have been utilized to 
study racial inequality is theoretically ad- 
visable and empirically feasible. 


PREVIOUS STRATEGIES AND SUGGESTED 
SYNTHESIS 


Sociologists-and economists interested 
in racial inequality have employed one of 
two types of models. Studies of individual 
black-white economic differences which 
fall within the rubric of the status attain- 
ment tradition (Duncan, 1968; 1969; 
Coleman et al., 1972a; Blum, 1972; Siegel, 
1965) direct attention to factors such as 
family background, years of education 
and occupational status or prestige as de- 
terminants of earnings. These studies 
suggest that both lack of access to key 
resources (e.g., education, family back- 
ground).as well as racial differences in 
rates of return to these resources contrib- 
ute to racial economic status differences. 
Research within the human capital tradi- 
tion similarly emphasizes the importance 
of individual investments such as educa- 
tion, migration and job experience as earn- 
ings determinants (Weiss and Williamson, 
1972; Blinder, 1973; Weiss, 1970; see 
Mincer, 1970, and Blaug, 1976, for general 
reviews). Illustrating the second approach 
is ecological research analyzing structural 
determinants of black-white ratios in eco- 
nomic status, or of minority status itself. 
Analyses of occupational competition/ 
segregation (Snyder and Hudis, 1976; 
Szymanski, 1976) and areal determinants 
of economic outcomes (Master, 1975; 
Spilerman and Miller, 1976) are cases in 

int. 

Although these traditions emphasize 
socialization or structural explanations of 
achievement, their mutual focus on in- 
equality provides commonality. One is 
surprised to find, then, that studies which 
‘integrate elements from each tradition 
have been rare. The advantages of such 
integration would seem obvious. It is clear 


that both socialization/investment and so- . 


-cial structure will influence individual 
socioeconomic status; only with an effec- 
tive empirical integration can we assess 
the extent to which each type of explana- 
tion’ is useful. Considerations of par- 
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simony also are served if such an integra- 
tion can be accomplished. ; 

Empirical problems, however, seem to 
have prevented development of models 
which incorporate good indicators of both 
structural and socialization explanations 
of attainment. For example, analyses by 
Harrison (1972) and Wachtel and Betsey 
(1972) incorporate dummy variables rep- 
resenting SMSA and industry affiliation ` 
(Harrison) and area, industry and job 
(Wachtel and Betsey) into wage attain- 
ment models; they evaluate the relative 
importance of these ‘‘structural’’ vari- 
ables over human capital variables (educa- 
tion, health, etc.) in predicting earnings. 
Kalachek and Raines (1976) adopt a simi- 
lar strategy. . 

Harrison and Wachtel and Betsey cite 
dual labor market theory as the basis for 
their empirical work, yet the reader is left 


"wondering whether this theory actually 


has been tested. When Harrison reports 
that industrial affiliation and area ‘‘makea ` 
difference’? in earnings attainment, we 
remain uncertain as to what specific di- 
mensions behind these categories actually 
contribute to the observed effects. In 
terms of evaluating structural explana- . 
tions for achievement, these types of find- 
ings are less intellectually satisfying than 
those produced by ecological analyses 
which actually incorporate specific di- 
mensions of social organization suggested 
by theory (Jiobu and Marshall, 1971; 
Spilerman and Miller, 1976; Masters, 
1975). These ecological studies, however, 
evidence a complementary deficiency. 
While inclusion of indicators of concepts 
theoretically operative at an aggregate ` 


.level is facilitated due to usage of an 


ecological unit of analysis, measurement 
of individual-level characteristics and 
processes necessarily suffers. This defect 
is a particularly serious one given that 
both the human capital and status attain- 
ment literatures provide clear evidence 
that individual investments and socializa- 
tion experiences importantly affect eco- 
nomic outcomes. By definition, ecological 
analyses only indirectly can measure 
these concepts, and hence run the risk of 
generating estimates of ‘‘returns’’ to 
structural factors which are biased. 

` The solution to these problems which I 
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utilize in this analysis represents an at- 
tempt to incorporate the advantages of 
each of these types of approaches while 
‘avoiding their respective disadvantages. 
The models I estimate are contextual 
models which retain the individual as the 
unit of analysis while incorporating inde- 
pendent variables from both the individual 
and the ecological levels of analysis. The 
dependent variable is labor earnings of in- 
dividual workers; independent variables 
reflecting investments in human capital 
and socialization factors are measured at 
the individual level.. Variables incorpo- 
rated to tap variation due to labor market 
conditions are interval-level measures of 
characteristics specific to the areas in 
which workers reside. Such a strategy has 
the advantage of measuring variables at 
the level of aggregation at which the con- 
structs are theoretically operative, thus 
maximizing their potential explanatory 
power. Each “type” of variable thus 
serves as a well-measured control for the 
other. This strategy avoids weaknesses 
evident in analyses of racial inequality de- 
rived from the status attainment perspec- 
tive which omit indicators of social struc- 
ture and therefore must indirectly infer 
their operation; it also avoids the pitfalls 
of ecological analyses which measure in- 
dividual investments such as education at 
‘an aggregate level (e.g., Masters, 1975) 
and which are forced to omit other rele- 
vant indicators of socialization experi- 
ences altogether due to measurement 
problems. In addition, it represents an Im- 
provement over studies which note. asso- 
ciations between individual outcomes and 
dummy variables representing categorical 
membership. More specifically, given that 
others have demonstrated that areal affili- 
ation ‘‘makes a difference” in earnings 
attainment (e.g., Harrison, 1972; Wachtel 
and Betsey, 1972), this analysis seeks to 
explain why such findings exist.! 

In order to delimit the analysis, I have 
chosen to focus upon areal labor market 
characteristics as the structural variables 


! Alexander and Eckland (1975) suggest that-such 
categorical, variables representing affiliation may 
mask offsetting tendencies in the operation of two or 
more variables associated with affiliation. Contex- 
tual analysis avoids this problem. 
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of interest. Several reasons suggest that 
this focus is a needed one. First, areal 
variation in the relative economic status of 
blacks and whites raises questions con- 
cernirg the areal characteristics which 
may be responsible for this variation. 
Secord, as I will indicate below, there are 
several well-developed literatures which 
argue for the importance of regional influ- 
ences on status attainment, and thus 
provide a basis for model specification. 
Third the study of regional labor markets 
may be viewed as a necessary comple- 
ment to recent analysis of occupational 
labor markets (Stolzenberg, 1975; Al- 
thauser and Kalleberg, 1977; Spilerman, 
1977). Given theoretical arguments con- 
cernirg the interrelationships among oc- 
cupatonal, areal and industrial markets 
functionings (Thompson, 1965; Spiler- 
man, 1977; Althauser and Kalleberg, 1977; 
Harrizon, 1972; Lane, 1972), analysis of 
each type of labor market in isolation from 
the rest prepares the foundation for 
theoretical and empirical integration. 

-Estimation of contextual models re- 
quires a developed theoretical framework. 
Deliberate avoidance of dummy variables 
representing areal labor markets in favor 
of a strategy attempting to ascertain why 
location of employment is important de- 
mands a theory to that effect. Below I 
argue that characteristics of both the so- : 
cial and economic organization of areal 
labor markets influence earnings attain- 
ment of blacks and whites. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The basis for arguments concerning the 
impact of areal economic organization 
upon individual earnings is presented by 
Thorrpson (1965) in A Preface to Urban 
Econemics. His theory of urban economic 
functioning takes as its premise the opera- 
tion cf a local labor market which affects 
local ncome distribution via economic ac- 
tivity in the export base. He argues that an 
urban area is not unlike a small 
indus-rially-oriented nation which must 
export products to survive economically. 
Thus, he argues for usage of the urban 
area (SMSA) as the unit of analysis; it is 
seen as a potentially viable economic unit 
whick devotes as much as one-half of its 
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economic activity to the production of 
goods for export. Economic activity 
within the export sector influences the 
areal economic welfare. In particular, 
wages in the dominant export sector will 
influence wages for other jobs in that labor 
. market, i.e., an ‘‘intraarea wage roll out” 
effect will occur. This reasoning assumes 
that the local labor market is autonomous, 
and that migration between labor markets 
is sluggish. From this hypothesis it follows 
that the local service sector must offer 
wages which are at least partially competi- 
tive with the dominant export sector in- 
dustries, or they will face problems in re- 
cruiting workers. Thus, a high-wage ex- 
port industry directly enriches its own 
workers by paying them high wages, and 
indirectly enriches other workers by rais- 
ing. wages in the local service sector 
through intraarea competition (Thomp- 
son, 1965:73). 

Thompson also argues that a strong ex- 
port sector should contribute to reduced 
income inequality through several mech- 
anisms. First, a strong export sector is 
composed primarily of core as opposed to 
peripheral firms;? hence unionization will 
be extensive and promote earnings equal- 
ity among: these workers. Second, pre- 
dominance of manufacturing activity con- 
. Stricts the skill range of occupations rela- 

tive to what would obtain in a diversified 
economy. In manufacturing most avail- 
able jobs are those in mass production 
while more diversified economies demand 
higher proportions of both high and low 
skill jobs in a variety of service industries. 
Third, strong export sectors are generally 
composed of firms owned by individuals 
who live outside that export sector, par- 
ticularly in big cities. Hence income from 
property plays a minor role as a source of 
income to community residents since 
industrial profits go elsewhere. We note, 
however, that his evidence concerning the 
impact of the export sector upon racial 
economic inequality is largely indirect. 

While a complete test of Thompson's 
ideas is beyond the scope of this analysis, 
one of his central hypotheses is that wage 





2 Thompson does not phrase his arguments in 
dualist terms, but these labels provide an accurate 


. reflection of his ideas. 
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levels in the export sector will influence 
wage levels throughout the labor market. 


-In this analysis I suggest that manufactur- 


ing wage levels in an areal labor market 
will affect individual earnings levels of 
blacks and whites, independent of invest- 
ments such as education or job experi- 
ence. Hence areal manufacturing wage 
levels will be used as an indicator of labor 
market productivity which affects work- 
ers' wages. Additional analyses by 
Franklin (1968), Reder (1955), Turner 
(1951) and Masters (1975) provide sup- 
porting theoretical rationale and evidence 
for such a conceptualization. 

Additional analyses suggest that areal 
labor market social organization should 
influence workers' economic standing. 
Several researchers have investigated the 
relationship between residential segrega- 
tion and racial income inequality, but find- 
ings remain contradictory. Masters (1975) 
presents evidence which suggests that 
residential segregation is not associated 
with black-white earnings ratios net of ra- 
cial ratios of years of education, areal un- 
employment rates, and indicators of 
industrial structure for 77 large SMSAs in 
1970. Analyses by Kain and Persky 
(1969), Mooney (1969) and Kain (1968), 
however, argue that residential segrega- 


: tion limits blacks’ employment opportüni- 


ties. They argue that residential segrega- 
tion is pervasive, and there are employ- 
ment opportunities which blacks miss be- 
cause the sheer size of metropolitan areas 
constitutes an obstacle both to acquiring 
information concerning jobs and to reach- 
ing places of employment once jobs have 
been secured. The trend towards ''subur- 
banization’’ of employment has removed 
and will continue to remove jobs from the 
central cities where the majority of blacks 
live, thus exacerbating the problem. In 
terms of policy implications, these find- 
ings.suggest that eliminating residential 


. segregation is a. key step to improving 


black employment opportunities and thus 
economic status. 

Due to the presence of conflicting find- 
ings in this field, I will include a measure 
of this construct iri the analysis. The liter- 
ature is explicit in suggesting that residen- 
tial segregation should negatively affect 
black economic status. To the extent that 
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whites benefit from exclusion of blacks 
from employment opportunities, we 
would expect the partial slope of earnings 
regressed on residential segregation to be 
positive for whites. 

A second dimension of labor market sO- 
cial organization which has received 
theoretical and empirical attention is that 
of racial competition for economic oppor- 
tunities. Most of the analysis has focused 
upon the explication of the negative corre- 
lation between the percent of nonwhites 
or women and income level within an oc- 
cupation as.a function of occupational 
competition and/or occupational segrega- 
tion (Hodge and Hodge, 1965; Taeuber et 
al., 1966; Snyder and Hudis, 1976; 
Szymanski, 1976). Theoretical works by 
Blalock (1967), Thompson (1965) and re- 
cent empirical analysis by Spilerman and 
Miller (1976) suggest that a similar con- 
ceptualization can.be made for geographi- 
cal units. Blalock argues that nonlinear 
increases in minority concentration can 
lead to economic discrimination by whites 
due to their perception of black threats to 
white levels of resources. I incorporate an 
indicator of racial competition in the 
analysis; I predict that high levels of black 
concentration will be negatively associ- 
ated with black earnings, independent of 
the remaining determinants. The predic- 
tion concerning tbe influence of such 
levels of: minority concentration among 
whites is more ambiguous. While 
Blalock's analysis would suggest that 
whites benefit from the economic dis- 
crimination against blacks, empirical 
analyses addressed to this question have 
provided mixed findings (Glenn, .1963; 
1965; Bergmann, 1971; Szymanski, 1976; 
Snyder and Hudis, 1976). The bulk of the 
findings from previous analyses of occu- 
pations suggest that white gains from 
black poverty may be minimal; however, 
evidence from Spilerman and Miller's re- 
cent analysis of geographical areas indi- 
cates that whites may benefit eco- 
nomically from racial competition in a 
labor market. A positive coefficient 
among whites would suggest that whites 
economically benefit from black concen- 
tration in areal labor markets, while a 
negative coefficient would indicate that 
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whites ,suffer economically from such 
concentration. 


METHOD 


A sample of respondents from the 1972 
Michigan Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (PSOID) (Survey Research 
Center, 1972) was utilized in the analysis. 
Included are ali black and white males 
aged 35-54 whose areas of current and 
former residence could be identified, who 
were not employed in the armed forces in 
1972, and who reported earnings for 1971. 
The age range of the sample was limited to 
a 20-year cohort in the ''prime" of their 
working years to eliminate cohort effects 
as noted by Price (1969) and Lieberson 
(1973). Application of these criteria 
yielded samples of 375 blacks and 821 
whites. 

Measures of individual-level char- 
acteristics were taken directly from the 
PSOID data file and included as indicated ` 
below. Ecological characteristics repre- 
senting the social and economic organiza- 
tion of areal labor markets were produced 
from several sources as outlined below 
and attached to individual cases according 
to the following criteria. Respondents’ 
areas of current residence were identified 
by utilizing respondents’ answers con- 
cerning the states and counties of current 
residence. If the county of current resi- 
dence was part of an SMSA in 1972 ac- 
cording to the 1972 Census of Manufac- 
turers, I classified the respondents as liv- 
ing and working in that SMSA, assumed 
that contextual variables at that level of 
aggregation would be theoretically causa- 
tive, and measured the ecological char- 
acteristics on the basis of. that classifica- 


-tion. If the county was not part of an 


SMSA, I assumed that the county was the 
theoretically causative aggregative unit, 
and measured the ecological variables on 
the basis of the county. Thus the ecologi- 
cal variables describing the.current area of 


_residence-are measured on the basis of the 


SMSA or the county, depending upon the 
respondents’ current county of residence. - 
Ninety-nine SMSAs and 87 counties are 
represented in the samples. — 

Variables incorporated in the analyses 
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include (1) individual-level indicators of. 


investment in earnings potential and of 
socialization experiences; (2) aggregate 
measures of areal labor market economic 
and social organization; (3) additional con- 
trol variables representing socialization 
experiences not directly tapped by the 
remaining indicators. 


Dependent Variable 


Earnings. Respondents’ 1971 total labor 
earnings include earnings when em- 
ployed by others, income from self- 
employment, and other income derived 
from respondents' own labors. The earn- 
ings measure was deflated according to an 
interarea wage deflation factor for 1972 
produced by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1973) in order to control for var- 
iations in the cost of living across regions. 


Independent Variables 


Individual-level variables. Occupa- 
tional prestige was measured by Siegel's 
(1971) prestige sources for major occupa- 
tional groups (e.g., professional, mana- 
gers, craftsmen and foremen) which were 
provided on the PSOID files. Education 
was coded in dummy variables to reduce 
specification error due to the nonlinear 
relationship between education and earn- 
ings. The breaking points utilized to create 
the dummy variables for both education 
and weeks worked are taken from Weiss 
and Williamson (1972), and reflect deline- 
ations of portions of the respective func- 
tions which are expected to be approx- 
imately constant on the basis of theory. 
For example, while the relationship be- 
tween nine to eleven years of education 
and earnings is expected to be approx- 
imately constant, an increment in earnings 
due to high school graduation is expected 
and hence that period of attainment is 
dummied separately. Such a strategy is 
designed to maximize the variation in 
earnings explained by education. The 
categories are: 6-8 years, one, zero 
otherwise; 9-11 years; 12 years; 12 years 


plus other training or some college; col- 


lege graduate; college graduate plus 
graduate degree or graduate work. 
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Weeks worked was similarly coded i 
dummy variables: 14—26 weeks, one, zer 
otherwise; 27—39 weeks; 40-47 week: 
48-49 weeks; 50-52 weeks. Experience i 
the labor force is estimated by subtractin 
years of schooling attained plus seve 
from age; thus following Mincer (197 
and others, we assume that labor forc 
experience begins when schooling end: 
and experience should be positively rt 
lated to earnings. 

Migrant is a dummy variable coded on 
if the respondent currently resides in 
state differént from that in which he gre 
up. This variable is included as a contr 
for social selection which may post 
threat to the internal validity of contextu: 
analyses (Hauser, 1974). Health limii 
work is a dummy variable coded one if th 
respondent reports a health impairmer 
which limits either the type or duration « 
work he can perform, zero otherwise. Fo 
lowing human capital analyses which r 
gard workers' investments in health as ii 
vestments in earnings potential, I include 
this variable as a control; it is expected | 
be negative in sign. 

Ecological variables. Wages per ma 
hour is the ratio of the wage bill in tt 
manufacturing sector to the number « 
man hours worked in that sector. Th 
measure was produced from the 1% 
Census of Manufacturers Area Serk 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975) accon 
ing to the labor market of current res 
dence. It is included as an indicator : 
export sector productivity, and, followir 
Thompson's (1965) arguments concernir 
export sector wage levels affecting urb: 
wages generally, is expected to be positi 
in sign. Unemployment rate was produce 
from the U.S. Bureau of the Census (197 


. according to the labor market of curre: 


residence and incorporated as a contr 
variable, an additional indicator of lab 
market productivity; it is expected to 1 
negatively associated with earnings. Pe 
cent black was included as the indicator 
racial competition. It was produced fro 
the 1970 Census of Population and calc 
lated as the ratio of the number of blac! 
to the total population in the labor marke 
following Blalock (1967), I used the nz 


. ural log of this ratio to correct for no 
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Table 1, Means (or Category Percentages) and Standard Deviations of Variables Utilized in Analysis 














Whites Blacks 
Variable Xor% S X or 96 S 
Deflated Earnings, 1971 (in dollars) $12,432 (7198) $7,904 (4436) 
Years of Education: 0-5 yr. 2.9596 : 18.896 
i 6-8 yr. 12.995 (33.5) 20.696 (40.5) 
9-11 yr 16.8% (37.4) 32.596 (46.9) 
I yr. ., 20.4% (40.3) 11.9% (32.4) 
12 yr. and training or some college 26.2% (44.0) 13.0% (33.6) 
College Graduate 12.996 (33.5) 40% (6.14) 
College Graduate and added schooling or higher degree ` 7.87% | (26.9) 2.3% (16.7) 
Years of Education (interval scale) 12.2 (3.57) 9.03 (3.93) 
Weeks Worked, 1971: 0-13 2.76% 9.9196 
14-26 1.93% (13.8) 2.50% (15.63) 
27-39 5.829% | (23.4) 8.23% (27.5) 
40—47 18.5% (38.9) 22.3% (41.7) 
- 4849 32.5% (46.8) 21.9% (41.4) 
50-52 38.596 ` (48.7) 35.296 (47.8) 
Weeks Worked (interval scale) 46.23 (8.91) 42.96 (13.64) 
Occupational Prestige 41.8 (13.4) 28.9 (12.4) 
Work Experience (in years) 25.2 (6.77) 28.0 (7.73) 
Health Limits Wk. ` 8.65 (28.1) 13.8 (34.5) 
Unemployment Rate 3.87 (1.53) 3.43 (1.23) 
Wage per Man Hour (in dollars) 3.98 (.79) 3.81 (.85) 
Segregation Index 84.7 (6.26) 87.7 (5.40) 
Lifetime Migrant 29.7% (45.7) 46.4% (49.9) 
Percentage Black (natural logarithm) 1.53 (1.56) 2.88 (.681) 
Work Motivation 9.22 (2.63) 9.07 (2.76) 
Mental Ability 10.22 (1.80) 8.42 (2.49) 
Father’s Education 8.01 (3.48) 5.80 (3.30) 
: (N-821) (N=375) 


linearity. It is expected to be negatively 
associated with earnings for blacks, but 
potentially: positively associated with 
earnings for whites. Segregation index 
was included as the indicator of residential 
segregation. It was produced by Sorensen 
et al. (1974) and attached to 65% of the 
black cases and 45% of the white. Thus 
although there was a substantial propor- 
tion of missing cases for this construct, 
due to its theoretical importance it was 
included in the analysis. Care will be 
taken to evaluate its statistical 
significance by using appropriately re- 
duced N's in the tests. Signs of the coeffi- 
cients are predicted to be negative for 
blacks and potentially positive for 
whites.? i f 

Additional control variables. In a sec- 


3 These contextual medsures are best viewed as 
global variables (Lazarsfeld and Menzel, 1969) which 
are reflective of emergent properties of aggregates. 
In no case will I include an analytic variable with its 
individual-level counterpart in the same equation 
since this strategy biases the findings in favor of the 
analytic variable, i.e., that with the lesser amount of 
measurement error (Hauser, 1974). 


ond specification of the earnings function, 
I incorporate a number of additional con- 
trol variables representative of socializa- 
tion experiences and individual invest- 
ments not tapped directly by the 
aforementioned indicators; they are all 
expected to be positively associated with 
earnings. Father’s education is a scale of 
educational attainment constructed by 
coding the midpoints of the categories out- 
lined above for the respondents’ educa- 
tion, as follows: 0-5 years=3; 6-8 
years=7; 9-11 years=10; 12 years=12;. 
13-15 years=14; college graduate=16; 
beyond college graduate=18. Work moti- 
vation was computed by summing re- 
spondents’ scores on 16 questions asked 
by Michigan Survey Research Center spe- 
cifically to tap work motivation. Mental 


ability was computed by summing re- - 


spondents’ scores on a 13-item sentence- 
completion test included in the 1972.SRC 
survey. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 presents the means and stan- 
dard deviations of the variables utilized in 


S» 
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this analysis for both the PSOID blacks 
and whites. Blacks evidence lower levels 
of earnings and occupational prestige than 
do whites, obtain lower levels of educa- 
tional attainment than do whites and work 
fewer weeks per year. Blacks are more 
likely to be subject to health limitations 
than are whites, obtain lower scores on 
the mental ability and work motivation 
measures, and to have fathers with lower 
levels of educational attainment. Blacks 
are also more likely to be lifetime mi- 
grants. 

. We also are interested in ascertaining 
the level of ecological resources to which 
blacks and whites are exposed. Since the 
ratio of black to white residents varies by 
area, we expect to find some differences 
in the access to areal labor market re- 
soutces by race. Concerning ecological 
characteristics, blacks are slightly more 
likely to live in residentially segregated 
areas, to live in areas which pay slightly 
lower manufacturing wages, and more 
likely to live in SMSAs or counties with 
high proportions of black residents.^ 
However, they also are located in areas 
which have slightly lower levels of unem- 
ployment. 
` Table 2 presents two specifications of 
an earnings function which are estimated 
using analysis of covariance. Equation 1 
includes the education and weeks worked 


‘dummies, indicators of occupational 


prestige, work experience, health limita- 
tion, lifetime migration and the four 
ecological variables representing social 
and economic organization of the labor 
market of current residence. Deviations 
from the mean are presented in place of 
unstandardized regression coefficients for 
the education and weeks worked con- 
structs.5 The findings suggest that while 


* Such a finding reflects the disproportionate dis- 
tribution of blacks across areas. Heavy concentra- 
tions of blacks in given areas means that the average 


black is more likely to live there, and that the aver- ` 


age white is not; hence mean level of percent black 
varies by race. 

5 Following procedures discussed by Cohen and 
Cohen (1975), I present significance tests for each set 
of dummy variables as a group. Increment in R? tests 
were performed to assess whether addition of the (1) 
education and (2) weeks worked variables resulted in 
a statistically significant increment in R* above a 
model which omitted these indicators. For both 
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most of the human capital variables are 
statistically significant and positive, the 
ecological variables also influence earn- 
ings for both blacks and whites. At the 
lower educational levels whites are more 
handicapped relative to the mean white 
educational attainment than are blacks 
relative to the mean black educational at- 
tainment. At the upper levels of educa- 
tional attainment whites obtain somewhat 
higher returns to schooling than do blacks, 
provided one takes the respective mean 
levels of attainment into account. Con-. 
cerning weeks worked, the pattern evi- 
dent at the lower educational levels is re- 
peated: whites are relatively more handi- 
capped at these levels than are blacks. 
With the exception of the 48-49 weeks 
increment, however, this pattern is con- 
tinued at the upper levels as well. 

While the health limitation and experi- 
ence coefficients evidence the appropriate 
signs, they are not statistically significant; 
the experience effects may be reduced due 
to the limited cohort which cómprises the 
sample. Finding the occupational prestige 
coefficient significant for blacks but not 
for whites may be due to the substantial 
effects which education has among 
whites, thus reducing the role of occupa- 
tional prestige in the earnings attainment 
process.® Migration is significant for 





blacks and whites addition of each of these sets of 
variables resulted in increments to explained vari- 
ance significant at less than the .001 level. 

$ Additional specifications of Equations 1 and 2 
were estimated in which an interval measure of re- 
spondent's education, constructed in the same man- 
ner as father's education, was used instead of the set 
.of dummies indicated in Table 2. Increment in R? 
tests (Cohen and Cohen, 1975). suggested that the 
specifications in Table 2 (hereafter, the “true” equa- 
tions) for both races explained significantly more 
variance than the additional equations (hereafter, the 
"biased" equations): whites, Equation 1, F = 11.30, 
p < .001; Equation 2, F = 9.84, p < .001; blacks, 
Equation 1, F = 4.36, p « .001; Equation 2, F = 
3.27, p < .01. These additional equations also evi- 
denced returns to occupational prestige for whites 
which were statistically significant (p « .001), and 
greater in magnitude than those in Table 2. Analysis 
of biases in returns to occupational prestige (see fn. 
10) suggested 65.32% bias in Equation 1 and 71.01% 
bias for Equation 2. Comparable figures among 
blacks are 34.6696 and 29.24%, respectively. These 
findings suggest that ignoring the nonlinear relation- 
ship between education and earnings results in up- 
wardly biased estimates of returns to occupational 
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neither race, which suggests that it is not 
the investment of migration as such which 
promotes individual -economic advance- 
ment. In general, however, the appropri- 
ate signs and patterns of statistical 
significance associated with the terms rep- 
resenting individual investments suggest 
support for status attainment and human 
capital models. 

Three of the four ecological variables 
are also significant as predicted. The fail- 
ure of the unemployment indicator to at- 
tain significance may be due to the exclu- 
sion of respondents from the sample who 
reported no earnings in the year prior to 
the survey. The effect of wage per man 
hour is positive for both blacks and 
whites, and as a comparison of the un- 
standardized coefficients indicates, the re- 
turns among blacks exceed those among 
the whites. The opposing signs of the per- 
centage black coefficients’? suggest that 
while a high proportion of blacks in a labor 
market hinders black earnings attainment, 
it may actually enhance the wages of 
white workers, possibly due to the occu- 
pational segregation effect mentioned 
above. Interestingly, both black and white 
earnings suffer due to residential segrega- 





prestige, particularly for whites. An alternative ex- 
planation also must be considered. Since occupa- 
tional prestige is measured for job categories which 
are crude, it is possible that random measurement 
error prevents this variable from acting as an ade- 
quate control when used in the same equation as the 
educational dummies. However, this latter argument 
is only plausible to the extent that such measurement 
error is more severe for whites than for blacks. 

^. ? The natural log form of percentage black is used 
in this analysis following Blalock's (1967) argument 
concerning the nonlinear relationship between 
minority concentration and discrimination. How- 
ever, the logged and nonlogged forms of the variable 
are highly intercorrelated (r=.870 for blacks, r=.813 
for whites) and alternative specifications of Equa- 
tions 1 and 2 using the nonlogged form in place of the 
logged form result in no changes in substantive in- 
terpretations. Explained variance is comparable for 
blacks, and minimally increased for whites using the 
logged form; there are no major changes in statistical 
significance or magnitude of individual coefficients, 
although use of the logged form does result in small 
increments in returns to wage per man hour among 
blacks and modest decrements in returns to this vari- 
able for whites. Thus use of the unlogged form of this 
variable would suggest near comparable rates of re- 
turn to export sector productivity by race, while use 
of the logged form suggests greater returns.to blacks 
than to whites. 
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tion, although the effect is somewhat 
greater for blacks.? 

Equation 2 presents an additional spec- 
ification of the earnings function which 
includes indicators of past socialization 
experiences: mental ability, work motiva- 
tion and father's education. Increment in 
R? tests indicate these variables add to 
explained variance (p « .001) for both 
blacks and whites. For neither race is the 
family background indicator, father's 
education, significantly associated with 
earnings. Work motivation is significant 
among whites, but not among blacks, thus 
suggesting that arguments concerning the 
importance of this factor in promoting 
minority economic success may be over- 
stated. Notice, however, that for both 
races returns to mental ability are positive 
and statistically significant, and that re- 
turns among ‘blacks are greater than 
among whites. Among both races, with 
the exception of the education and weeks 
worked constructs, mental ability is the 
most important individual-level determi- 


* Statistical explanations for the negative coeffi- 
cient among whites seem implausible. A reader has 
suggested that a strong correlation between percent 
black In and the segregation variable could result in 
the tipping of these regression coefficients. The 
zero-order correlations for both races are weak 
(rz —.026 among blacks, r=.152 among whites), and 
additional white specifications which included either 
the segregation or the racial competition variable 
provide no evidence for tipping since the signs re- 
ported in Table 2 are retained in the reduced specifi- 
cations. Inclusion of both indicators increases ex- 
plained variance for both races in both Equations 1 
and 2 at less than the .001 level; we do note, how- 
ever, that the magnitudes of the percent black and 
segregations coefficients increase when both are in- 
cluded in the specifications as compared with an 
equation which just contains either variable. Among 
blacks tke increases run from 13.7 to 15.8%, while 
among whites the increments are in the 10—1196 
range for the racial competition variables and the 
38.3-.39.5% range for the segregation term. While 
these latter findings are compatible with the argu- 
ment that there is an incipient tipping effect between 
these two variables among whites, it would not be 
appropriate to omit one variable from the model on 
the basis of these findings. In a further effort to 
explain the negative segregation term among whites, 
additional specifications were estimated in which 
other variables correlated with the segregation index 
were utilized in place of it; these models failed to 
yield interpretable results. The statistical 
significance of the segregation coefficients were as- 
sessed with appropriately reduced numbers of cases 
and the levels of significance reported were retained. 
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nant of labor earnings. Thus in contrast 
with Jencks et al. (1972), these findings 
suggest that mental ability does promote 
earnings attainment over and above in- 
vestments in education and weeks 
worked, i 


Equation 2 also suggests that the areal. 


labor market characteristics retain ex- 
planatory power when additional controls 
are introduced.? Among whites the coeffi- 
cients associated with wage per man hour, 
segregation index and percentage black 


- remain statistically significant and evi- 


dence only minimal decrements in the 
sizes of their slopes. Among blacks, how- 
ever, while these same coefficients retain 
statistical significance, we do notice de- 


'crements in the slopes of these coeffi- 
cients which include a 20% reduction in 


size for the export sector productivity in- 


dicator, a 17% reduction for percentage 


black, and an 1196 reduction for the segre- 
gation term.!? These findings suggest that 
there is some '*matching" between labor 
market and personal characteristics.!! In 
this case, black workers of higher mental 
abilities appear to be located in labor mar- 
kets with more productive export sectors, 
greater proportions of black residents and 
greater degrees of residential segregation. 
Hence when mental ability is controlled, 


9 Additional increment in R? tests were computed i 


in order to assess whether the labor market variables 
explained variance above all of the background and 
investment variables. Such a strategy reflects a de- 
sire to evaluate conservatively the statistical 
significance of the labor market factors with respect 
to the background ‘and investment variables. Given 
the predominance of status attainment models in 
analyses of inequality, this tack seems a reasonable 
one, although a "'structuralist" could argue that 


- status attainment variables should be tested net of 


the labor market factors. For both blacks and whites, 
addition of the labor market variables resulted in 
increments to explained variance significant at less 


than the .001 level. 
1? Following Griliches and Mason (1973), I com- 
H b 


' puted these percentages using the formula: 1- D. 
C b 


. : bias 
where the slopes from Equation 1 are taken as biased 
and those from Equation 2 as true. 


ít Hauser (1974) has argued that forces of social ` 


selection may account for the association between a 
contextual variable and an outcome, due to individu- 
als placing themselves or being placed within con- 
texts for which they are suited. While these findings 
lend some support to his hypothesis, the partial 
slopes remain statistically significant; thus the entire 
association may not be attributed to selection. 
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the effects of these labor market factors’ 
are somewhat reduced. Such differential 
selection/socialization does not appear to 
be as noticeable among whites. It is im- 
portant to recognize, however, that the 
impact of these labor market factors is still 
substantial among black workers, and 
nontrivial among whites as well. 

These findings suggest that even in the 
presence ‘of numerous controls for indi- 
vidual investments and personal char- 
acteristics, regional labor. market char- 
acteristics are statistically significant pre- 
dictors of earnings for blacks and 
whites.!? In particular, Thompson’s (1965) 


‘arguments concerning the importance of 


export sector productivity in influencing 
wage levels generally are supported for 
both races. Arguments by Blalock (1967) 
and Spilerman and Miller (1976) concern- 
ing the economic benefits which accrue to 
whites and the economic handicaps im- 
posed upon blacks associated with con- 
centrations of blacks in labor markets also 
receive support. Concerning the findings 
which suggest that both blacks and whites 
suffer due to residential segregation, these 
findings are clearly compatible with pre- 
vious analyses for blacks (Kain and ' 
Persky, 1969; Mooney, 1969; Kain, 1968), 
though somewhat puzzling for whites. It 
may be that maintenance of high earnings 
levels for whites depends upon a given 
spatial distribution of the races which 
allows blacks to occupy the *'bad'' jobs in 
any neighborhood. If we assume that 
workers likely to occupy low paying jobs 
are employed within their neighborhoods 
of residence, and If residential segregation 
is high, then some whites will be ‘‘forced’’ 
to occupy the low paying jobs which in a 
desegregated neighborhood may go to 
blacks. Ostensibly if residential segrega- 
tion were minimal and transportation to 

12 It is not possible to indicate the relative impor- 
tance of individual and structural variables in earn- 
ings attainment, partly due to use of dummy vari- 
ables to represent the education and weeks worked 
constructs. Also, since the model contains different 
numbers of individual and structural variables, and 
since most in each set’ are statistically significant, ` 
comparisons of relative importance of the sets are 
hindered. In addition, the evidence cited above con- 
cerning multicollinearity between personal and 
structural variables suggests that questions concern- 
ing social selection may be more important than 
those regarding relative importance. 
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jobs readily available, earnings levels 
would not be influenced by these factors 
for either race. In summary, the findings 
suggest that while whites may loge and 
blacks may benefit economically if blacks 
were more proportionately distributed 
across labor markets, redistribution of the 
races within labor markets may benefit 
both groups. Both groups of workers may 
benefit from increments in areal labor 
market productivity. i 

We also notice greater levels of ex- 
plained variance in the black specifica- 
tions than in the white. Comparable find- 
ings have been produced in several other 
investigations of race and/or sex dif- 
ferences in earnings attainment (Blum, 
1972; Treiman and Terrell, 1975; Harri- 
son, 1972; Featherman and Hauser, 
1976a, in the more complete specifica- 
tions), though they have received little 
comment. These findings are not compat- 
ible with the notion that discrimination is 
manifest in lower returns to key resources 
. for minority as opposed to majority group 
members. The magnitude of the coeffi- 
cient of determination reflects in part the 
magnitudes of the partial slopes, and these 
slopes are interpreted as the amount of 
change in the dependent variable associ- 
ated with a unit change in a given inde- 
pendent variable when the remaining vari- 
ables are controlled. As we see in the fol- 
lowing section, however, under certain 
circumstances such interpretations are 
questionable. 


ASSESSMENT OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


The policy implications of analyses of 
outcome differences between groups have 
often been pursued via usage of regression 
standardization procedures (Duncan, 
1969; Coleman et al., 1972b; Blum, 1972; 
Blinder, 1973; Hall and Kasten, 1973; 
Suter and Miller, 1973; Siegel, 1965; see 
Althauser and Wigler, 1972, for a review). 
Recently, however, Iams and Thornton 
' (1975) have indicated that under certain 
conditions, estimates derived from several 
of the previously utilized procedures may 


be misleading. Their arguments suggest - 


that failure to separate out an interaction 
component from the remaining terms may 
lead to erroneous inferences. In this 
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Table 3. Decomposition of Deflated .Earnings for 
PSOID Blacks and Whites with Deflated 
Earnings Regressed on Individual Invest- 


ments and Ecological Variables (Equation 














2) 
Components 
. Regression 
Composition Interaction Coefficients Intercepts 
$4,205 —$1,706 $4,380 -$2,352 


Computed difference: $4,527 
Actual difference: $4,528" 


a Discrepancy attributed to accumulated rounding 
error. 





analysis I adopt their procedure and de- 
compose Equation 2 for blacks and whites 
into several components as follows: 


Yu Ys (bog ba) + È Xin (biw— bin) 
+ Zb (Xiw~ Xin) 
+ E Die Xin) bwd). — (1) 


Such a decomposition will allow us to 
separate out changes in black/white. earn- 
ings levels due to (1) the difference in in- 
tercepts, (2) the difference in slopes, (3) 
the difference in levels- of resources and 
(4) an interaction term, interpreted as the 
effect of jointly changing both means and 
regression coefficients over the effects of 
changing them one at a time (Iams an 
Thornton, 1975:344). : 
Inferences concerning discrimination 
will be made on the basis of the decom- 
position of respective regression coeffi- 
cients. Of particular interest are those in- 
dicators representing features of labor 
market social and economic organization. 
It is appropriate to view them as ecologi- 
cal resources, analogous to personal re- 
sources, which may facilitate earnings at- 
tainment. However, given that we have 
Observed negative signs associated with 
the social organization indicators, these 
factors may be operating as mechanisms 
of racial discrimination, as opposed to re- 


sources to facilitate earnings attainment. . 


Table 3 presents the results of the appli- 
cation of the procedure to Equation 2 
while Table 4 presents the full decomposi- 
tion. Table 3 indicates that both slopes 
and the composition components are of 


13 Y-mean earnings; w=whites; n- blacks; 
b=Y intercept; X, mean of the i resource; b, par- 
tial slope of the i resource. 
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Table 4. Full Decompositon of Equation 2 Utilizing Regression Standardization 














Regression Interaction 

Coefficients Composition Component 

Component Component (a Dal 
Variables X,(by—b,) b,(X,—X,) (Xy Xp) 
6-8 yr. (Education) — 283.4109 —75.3208 ` 106.0381 
9-11 yr. — 176.0245 — 114.4597 84.8951 
12 yr. 140.7079 55.3232 99.7468 
12+ yr. 189.3493 184.3449 193.4370 
Graduate 15.0768 245.4769 496.7397 
Graduate + 116.6424 327.0783 202.0991 

Subtotal 2.341 622.4428 1182.9558 
14-26 wks. ; : : 

(Weeks Worked) —92.5407 —9.4815 21.0993 
27-39 wks. —77.6599 —86.0359 22.7412 
40—47 wks. —52.0741 — 180.2429 8.8036 
48—49 wks. 256.4157 462.1816 123.6980 
50-52 wks. —243.4264 .175.7246 —23.1176 

Subtotal — 209.2854 362.1459 153.2245 
Occupational Prestige — 793.4742 583.9654 ~353.7575 
Experience 527.5942 ~ 53.3989 — 53.3913 
Health Limitation 9.3337 38.4626 —3.4874 
Unemployment Rate —345.5992 —19.0509 —44.9050 
Wage per man Hour —1,024.2362 148.3792 46.5739 
Segregation Index ` 955.6189 . 350.8488 —31.9834 ` 
Migration 216.7546 41.4961 -78.1102 
Percent Black 1n 43911.5291 ` 1,298.7462 —2.303.4354 
Motivation Total 906.3919 - 11.1063 ` 15.0236 
Mental Ability —929.9035 826,5959 —198.7134 
Father's Education 153.0668 —6.8047 57.4211 

Totals 4,380.1317 4,204.9347 —1,705.7325 


approximately equal magnitude.!^ This 
suggests that policy endeavors aimed 
towards equalizing the aggregate levels of 
black and: white resources relevant to at- 
tainment and/or those which contribute to 
the equal translation of such resource into 
earnings would both result in the reduc- 
tion-of black-white earnings differences. 
However, the interaction term is negative: 
—$1,706. This finding suggests that incre- 
ments in the levels of black resources, for 
example, probably would result in some 
decrements in the rates at which these 
resources were translated into earnings. 
Examination of the full decomposition 


in Table 4 provides evidence concerning . 


1* The negative difference between the two inter- 
cepts ($—2,352) may be due in part to inclusion of 


terms in the equation which are negative for blacks ` 


and positive for whites. When blacks have no access 
to "resources" which hinder their attainment, and 
whites have no access to resources which aid their 
. attainment, the estimated black earnings level, other 
things equal, will be larger than that for whites. The 
negative difference also may be due in part to arbi- 
trary zero points used in the scaling of some of the 
included variables. 


the potential effectiveness with which par- 
ticular resources could be manipulated in 
attempts to promote racial economic 
equality. Concerning individual invest- 
ments and personal resources, changes in 
the levels of resources such as occupa- 
tional prestige and mental abilities!? as 
well as changes in the effectiveness of 
these two resources would contribute to 
increments in black earnings. However, 
we also notice that the interaction compo- 
nents associated with these terms are 
sizeable and negative; hence it is unlikely 
that changes in the distribution of the 
levels of efficacy of mental abilities! 


15 Such outcomes may be due to nonlinearity be- 
tween the independent variables and earnings. If - 
there is a monotonic increasing relationship between 
mental ability and earnings, then increments in such 
ability above a given level may be unlikely to be 
associated with large gains in earnings. 

1$ The reader may argue that, following Cain and 
Watts (1970), it is inappropriate to include variables 
such as mental abilities or father's education in 
analyses designed to provide implications for policy. 
Such variables may not be as directly manipulable by . 
policy as would be respondents' education or job 
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would resik in the aggregate increases 
which the slopes and composition compo- 
nents would suggest. Concerning the 
analysis of returns to education, substitu- 
tion of white for black efficacy of the op- 
eration of this resoúrce would produce 
virtually no increment in blacks’ earnings, 
while changes in the levels of this resource 
would produce noticeable increments. In 
addition, however, we see that the in- 
teraction component of the educational 


term is also strongly positive; hence ' 


changes in the levels and efficacy of edu- 
cational attainment by race could result in 
additional increments in earnings due to 
the positive interaction of these changes. 
Generally positive contributions to black 
economic welfare would result from 


changes in distribution/efficacy of re-. 


sources such as work motivation and fam- 
ily background as measured by father's 
education, although the latter effect is 
small. The bulk of the potential increment 
in black earnings due to adjustment of the 
motivation component would be due to 
: changes in the effectiveness of the re- 
source; hence the analysis suggests that 
blacks currently obtain reduced earnings 
due in part to forms of discrimination 
which prevent such motivation from yield- 
ing the financial returns to blacks which 
are enjoyed by whites. 

Comparable analysis of the areal labor 
market variables suggests that the largest 
change in relative black-white economic 
status would be associated with changes 
in the distribution of the races across labor 
markets (percent black 1n). Such change 
is due to positive contributions from both 
the composition and efficacy components, 
although the negative interaction term in- 
dicates that the slopes and levels would 
not change independently of each other. 
Additional positive change would be 





status. However, exclusion of these variables would 
result in misspecification of the model (Griffin, 
1976); hence, inferences concerning the included 
variables would be erroneous. In addition, while it 
may be unrealistic to argue that the distribution of 
levels family backgrourid variables is directly man- 
ipulable by policy, analysis. of racial differences in 
the efficacy of resources is an important part of oür 
inference concerning discrimination. Exclusion of 
these terms from the analysis would prevent assess- 
ment concerning whether blacks’ "returns"' to these 
resources were equal to those obtained by whites. 
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farticoming from equalization of the de- 
gree of residential ségregation by race; . 
negative changes would result from 
equalization of export sector productivity, 
due to blacks’ losses in returns to this 
resource. Hence both residential segrega- 
tion and racial competition may operate as 
mechanisms of discrimination against 
blacks, although alleviation of such dis- 
crimination must take into account the in- 
teractions outlined above. I 

These findings serve to temper those 
produced from the analysis of covariance 
in that they caution against a too literal 
interpretation of the regression coeffi- . 
cients, and, by implication, of regression : 
coefficients generally. Particularly, when 
we observe greater returns to resources 
among minority than majority groups, we 
should suspect that such slopes may be 
due to depressed levels of resources, and 
thus positive changes in access to re- 
sources for minorities may be associated 
with negative changes in resource effec- 
tiveness. Such caution is particularly. 
appropriate in interpreting findings asso- 
ciated with the mental abilities, occupa- 
tional prestige, percent black In and resi- 
dential segregation terms presented in 
Table 2. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


I have offered arguments in favor of 
viewing economic status attainment as a 
function of both individual investments/ 
socialization experiences and char- 
acteristics of areal labor markets. Using 
contextual analysis; I demonstrated that 
earnings of blacks and whites were posi- 
tively affected by export sector produc- 
tivity, negatively affected by residential 
segregation, and negatively and positively 
affected by black concentration, respec- 
tively; these findings were maintained in 
the presence of numerous controls for 
background factors. Policy considerations 
were explored using a regression stan- 
dardization which indicated that changes 
in the distribution/efficacy of resources 
such as education, occupational prestige, 
percent black and residential segregation 
would be associated with improvements in 
black earnings levels, although estimation 
of the magnitude of these changes must 
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consider the interaction of changes in 
levels and effectiveness of resources. Of 
course, specific policy directives aimed at 
promoting racial economic equality must 
consider additional factors such as costs 
and feasibility of particular implementa- 
tions which are beyond the scope of this 
analysis. We also should recognize that 
the findings produced in the regression 
standardization may be particularly sensi- 
tive to the specifications of the equations 
used. While every effort has been made to 
minimize specification error, equally 
plausible alternative specifications may 
yield somewhat distinct findings depend- 
ing upon the magnitudes of the changes in 
the relevant slopes for blacks and whites. 

Two aspects of the findings from the 
regression standardization deserve special 


` note. First, it is infeasible.to base policy 


recommendations upon the summary re- 
sults presented in Table 3 since the find- 
ings in Table 4 suggest much variation by 
variable concerning whether changes in 
efficacy or levels of resources would be 
most effective in promoting racial eco- 
nomic equality. Second, it is difficult to 
advocate specific policy recom- 
mendations even on the basis of the 
analysis in Table 4 because important 
questions remain unaddressed. For exam- 


:ple, given that increments in black re- 


source levels may be associated with de- 
crements in resource efficacy, should re- 
source levels be equalized or not? If re- 
source levels are equalized and that re- 
sults in decrements in blacks' resource ef- 
ficacy, there may still be major gains in 
black earnings due to their increased 
levels of available resources. Such an hy- 
pothesis is clearly speculative since it 
rests solely upon these correlational find- 


. ings. However, given that younger 


cohorts evidence greater equality in ac- 
cess to personal resources than this one 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1976b), we may 


- expect that greater racial equality in ac- 
. cess to personal resources may be accom- 


panied by actual decreases in returns to 
these factors, an important question for 


future research. We also may expect that - 


under these conditions variations in struc- 
tural resources will produce even stronger 
structural effects on earnings for these 
younger groups than for the cohort used in 
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this analysis. Such reasoning assumes that 
the racial distribution of structural re- 
sources remains fixed, an outcome which 
is far from certain. We also wonder how 
resource efficacy itself can be changed. It 
is possible that general programs aimed 
at reducing discrimination. in employ- 
ment—e.g., not requiring blacks to 
have superior qualifications to whites to 
obtain a given job—would result in equal 
observed returns to personal resources, 
but it is difficult to extend such arguments 
to apply to institutional resources. 
Nonetheless, the analysis has provided 
clear evidence for the importance of re- 


.gional labor market characteristics in the 


earnings attainment process for both 
blacks and whites. Theoretical arguments 
by Thompson (1965), Kain (1968) and his 
colleagues, Blalock (1967) and Spilerman 
and Miller (1976) have been supported. - 
Finally; it is worth emphasizing again that 
the contextual models tested have permit- 
ted evaluation of structural explanations 
of inequality while simultaneously con- 
trolling for individual-level determinants 
of earnings. Hence, both perspectives 
have been subjected to (and withstood) a . 
more conservtive test than previously has . 
been made. Carefully utilized, contextual 
analysis may be a valuable aid in the syn- 
thesis of theoretically related traditions 
which have not been effectively empiri- 
cally integrated due to differing measüre- - 
ment strategies. Áttention here has been 
focused upon a synthesis of background/ 
investment and areal labor market expla- 
nations of inequality. Additional research ' 
is planned where occupational and indus- 
trial labor market characteristics will be 
similarly integrated with ‘status 
attainment/human capital models. Areas 
of sociology in addition to that of status 
attainment and inequality, however, 
which also have evolved using both indi- 
vidual- and aggregate-level analyses of re- 
lated phenomenae may find these 
arguments useful as well. 
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This paper examines the theoretical and empirical relationship of income poverty to infant 
mortality differentials in the comtemporary United States. Using national data gathered in 
1364-65, this study estimates the relative impact of a variety of biological, social, and economic 
factors upon the risk of infant death. Methods for the analysis of multidimensional contingency 
tables permit the combination of birth and death data, and coefficient estimates from these 
` models provide estimates of the relative risks of infant death observed in various 
subpopulations. Within the white population of legitimate births in 1964-65, coefficient 
estimates indicate that poverty is associated with relative risks of neonate] and postneonatal 
` .mortality 1.5 times greater than that experienced by infants not born in poverty, independent of 
a variety of maternal and familial characteristics and the birth weight of the infant. Hospital care 
during the neonatal period, however, appears to attenuate this increased risk for some high risk 
infants. The estimated direct effects of poverty upon infant mortality are larger than the effects 
of poverty mediated by the birth weight of the infant. The persistence of poverty and the 
continuing unequal distribution of health care resources to pregnant women and young mothers 
in the United States imply the reproduction of these differentials to the present day. Increasing 
access to health services and increased *help to families through income supports and 
employment programs are indicated as possible policy actions to reduce these differentials. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Social scientists have documented ex- 
tensively inverse relationships between 
the socioeconomic status of individuals 
and their risk of death in the industrialized 
countries of the world; individuals with 
less income, less education, and of lower 
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occupational status tend to experience 
higher rates of mortality than persons of 
higher status. Furthermore, in spite of 
substantial improvements in standards of 
living, educational attainment, and access 
to medical care during recent decades, 
these differentials persist to the present 
day in the industrialized nations (Benja- 
min, 1965; Antonovsky, 1967; Kitagawa 
and Hauser, 1973; Kitagawa, 1977). Such 
differential mortality can be concep- 
tualized as one possible consequence of 
the stratification process imposed upon 
and negotiated by individuals during their 
lifetimes; mortality differences thus con- 
stitute an important measure of the quality - 
of life associated with different statuses. 
Stratification.differentials can cause dif- 
ferential mortality, as. in the case of cer- 
tain occupationally related diseases. 
Many deaths, however, are the conse- 
quence of behaviors such as smoking and 
auto accidents (Fuchs, 1975) which are 


-less directly related to socioeconomic 


status. In addition, some individuals be- ` 
come ill and lower their income status be- 
fore death, resulting in a reversed casual 
relationship (Kitagawa and Hauser, 1973). 
Thus, the association of adult mortality to 
socioeconomic status is difficult to specify 
in ala 
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' The present analysis examines infant 
mortality differentials in the contempo- 
rary United States, and asks the question: 
Is poverty hazardous to an infant's 


health? The extreme dependence of the ` 


newborn upon others makes infant mortal- 
ity a sensitive measure of the quality of 
life associated with different socioeco- 
nomic environments. Furthermore, in- 


fants exercise no responsibility for their ` 


environment and health status, and thus 
an infant's own motivations and actions 
have little impact upon its chances for 
survival; most influences should come 
from its parents and the surrounding envi- 
ronment. 

Differentials in infant mortality rates be- 
tween population groups have been a 
topic of interest to social scientists for a 
long time. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, for example, Marx 
(1867:397—8) described in detail the differ- 
entials in infant mortality existing across 
registration districts in England; they 
ranged from a low of 70 per 1,000 to a high 

. of 250 per 1,000 in the most heavily indus- 
trialized areas of the country. These dif- 
ferentials were in large part a result of the 
terrible conditions under which these 
exploited working-class populations lived. 

. Income poverty, inadequate sanitation, 
poor health care, inadequate nutrition, 
and mothers who were forced to work be- 
cause of their poverty, and thus neglected 
their children were all too common cir- 
cumstances into which children were 
born. 

Although such extremely high absolute 
levels of infant mortality are no longer 
found in the industrialized countries of the 
. world, the persistence of class differen- 
tials within these countries has been 
documented. Research in Great Britian, 
for example, indicates that infant mortal- 
ity differentials by occupation of father 
persisted throughout the years 1911-1949, 
despite tremendous increases in the gen- 
eral standard of living and in the quantity 
and quality of medical care made available 


under the National Health Service (Morris . 


` and Heady, 1955:344). 

. Differentials in infant mortality in the 
United States have been linked to income 

poverty of the parents since the beginning 

of this century (Children's Bureau, 1921) 
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‘and national data from 1964—66 indicate 
the contemporary persistence of this rela- 
tionship: in 1964-66 white infants born to 
parents earning less than $3,000 per year 
experienced a death rate of 27.3 per 1,000, 
while white infants born to parents earn- 
ing $5,000 or more per year experienced a 
death rate of 18.6 per 1,000 (National Cen- 
ter for Health Statistics, 1972). 

These differentials take on added 
significance when it is realized that death 
rates during the first year of life in the 
United States are exceeded only by death 


fates of those aged 65 and older (U.S. | 


Department of Commerce, 1974). Old age 
and infancy are the times of greatest risk 
to human life, and thus the magnitude of 
these observed differentials is consider- 
able. However, a consciousness of the 
meaning of these different rates may not 
be widespread throughout a population 
—only one in 50 parents of new infants 
experience an infant death in a given 
year. A better understanding of the 
magnitude of these differentials is gained 
by applying the mortality rate experiénced 
by infants born to parents earning $5,000 
or more per year to infants born to parents 
earning less than $3,000. If the entire in- 
fant population in the United States could 
have experienced the wealthier force of 
mortality, approximately 4,000 more in- 
fants would have survived each year. 
The mere existence of differentials by 
income, however, does not constitute a 
satisfactory explanation of these dif- 
ferences. There are a variety of other fac- 


'tors related to infant mortality which also 


may be related to income (Shapiro et al., 
1968; Institute of Medicine, 1973; Me- 
chanic, 1968) and thus we need to control 
for such factors within the context of a 
theory if convincing tests of relationships 
between income poverty and infant death 
are to be made. 

Poverty, for example, occurs often 
among young families (Lampman, 
1971:72), and infants born to young 
mothers experience higher risks of infant 
mortality than infants born to mothers in 
their middle and late twenties (Shapiro et 
al., 1968). Thus, any assessment of the 
relationship between poverty and infant 
mortality must inclüde correlated factors 
such as age of mother in the analysis so 
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that these other possible explanations can 
be tested and controlled. 


2. METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH 


The present study estimates mul- 
tivariate structural equations which pre- 
dict infant mortality and other intervening 
variables—such as birth weight—in the in- 
fant mortality process. The data consist of 
. nationwide random samples of births and 
infant deaths (defined as occurring during 
the first year after birth) in 1964—65 in the 
United States (National Center for Health 
Statistics, 1972). Three aspects of the 
present approach are particularly 
noteworthy. First, although systematic 
experimental trials (including randomized 
assignment to treatment) offer the most 
desirable evidence for imputing causality, 
a variety of problems render them in- 
appropriate for the research reported 
here. Ethical problems with the manipula- 
tion of life chances, as well as cost consid- 
erations in the alteration of stratification 
characteristics of a population combine to 
make the present observational approach 
quite attractive. By statistically conirol- 
ling for a variety of factors simulta- 
neously, the present research should offer 
some reasonable estimates of effects. Fur- 
theremore, quite a large amount of natural 
variability exists within the United States 
population; this fact provides the present 
research with considerable numbers of 
situations to study. In particular, it offers 
the opportunity to look at the extremes of 
the stratification system, for, as will be 
discussed later, it is under situations such 
as extreme poverty that substantial effects 
upon infant mortality are expected. 

Second, the data is somewhat unique in 
that it comes from national random sam- 
ples of infant births and deaths (National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1972). Most 
previous research looking at the relation- 
ship of socioeconomic status to infant 
mortality in the United States has de- 
pended upon local samples from areas 
such as New York City (Institute of 
Medicine, 1973), upper New York state 
(Chase, 1964), Baltimore (Shah and Ab- 
bey, 1971), and Wisconsin (Slesinger and 
Travis, 1975). No problems of generaliz- 
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ing to the total United States population 
are encountered with the present data. 

Finally, the present work utilizes rela- 

tively recently developed log-linear mod- 
els for the analysis of multidimensional 
contingency tables. These methods permit 
the combinatiori of samples of births and 
infant deaths, and allow for the mul- 
tivariate analysis of relative risks. Illus- 
trative diagrams display variables and 
their relationships (Goodman, 1973a) and 
serve as useful guides to the theory being 
tested in much the same way that pàth 
diagrams have proven helpful in the con- 
ceptualization of social phenomena (Dun- 
can, 1966). The usefulness of this ap- 
proach lies in the researcher's ability to 
display casual assumptions concisely, and 
to explicitly test theories based upon these 
assumptions, Through the estimation of 
structural equations, one gains insight into 
the relative magnitudes of effects operat- 
ing, and obtains an overview of the proc- 
ess under investigation. 
. The data were collected between 1964 
and 1965 as part of the National Center for 
Health Statistics (NCHS) National Natal- 
ity and National Infant Mortality Surveys 
(NNS and NIMS). These surveys were 
designed to obtain information not nor- 
mally found on birth and death certifi- 
cates—in particular, questions about the 
socioeconomic characteristics of the in- 
fants’ parents were asked. Similar ques- 
tionnaires were used for both the birth and 
infant death surveys; only deaths to 
legitimate infants were included in the 
study. 

Information on respondents was ob- 
tained from a variety of sources: birth cer- 
tificates (NNS), death certificates 
(NIMS), hospital records (NIMS), as well 
as from the questionnaires themselves 
(both NNS and NIMS). The question- 
naires usually were completed by the 
mother, but in rare instances by other fam- 


. ily members (NCHS, 1972:2). The ques- 


tionnaires initially were mailed to respon- 
dents; follow-up procedures were used, 
including remailings as well as personal 
interviews if no response occurred within 
two to three weeks. ‘‘For the 2,160 legiti- 
mate infant deaths in the 1964-1966 
NIMS, the response rate was 88%. For 
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the 10,395 legitimate births in the 1964— 
1966 NNS, the response rate was 89%” 
(NCHS, 1972:46). The statistics in the 
present research are based upon 
poststratified responses and thus should 
be more representative of the population 
of births and infant deaths than would be 
expected with: a random sample alone 
(NCHS, 1972:50). 


3. STRATIFICATION AND INFANT DEATH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A large variety of socioeconomic vari- 
ables has been. related to differentials in 
infant mortality. These include: parental 
income (Children’s Bureau, 1921; Ander- 
son, 1958; Willie, 1959; Willie and 

` Rothney, 1962; Stockwell, 1962; Fuchs, 
1974; NCHS, 1972), education of mother 
(NCHS, 1972; Institute of Medicine, 1973; 
Slesinger and Travis, 1975), education of 
father (NCHS, 1972), occupation of father 
(Morris and Heady, 1955; Chase, 1964), 
and racial-ethnic identity (Shapiro et al., 
1968). The present analysis focusses upon 
the achieved statuses above, particularly 


income, although further work upon racial. 


differentials is being prepared (Gort- 
maker, 1977b). 

An important distinction often made in 
the analysis of infant death defines two 
components of infant mortality: neonatal 
mortality, or deaths to live-born infants 
which occur during the first four weeks of 
live, and postneonatal mortality, or deaths 
which occur during the remainder of the 
first year of life. Neonatal and 
postneonatal death rates are defined as the 
number of neonatal or postneonatal deaths 
per 1,000 live births. By definition, in 
any given year, the neonatal and 
postneonatal mortality rates sum to the 
infant mortality rate for that year. 

One important characteristic of the dis- 
tinction just made is that different causes 
of death predominate in the neonatal and 
postneonatal periods. Neonatal mortality 
tends to be dominated by death 
classifications such as immaturity of the 
infant, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis, 
birth injuries, and congenital 
malformations—in general, causes of 
death were the ‘‘influence of conditions 
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present before birth or that occur during 
the birth predominate” (Shapiro et al., 
1968:27). Alternatively, during the 
**postneonatal period, the infectious dis- 
eases, particularly pneumonia and in- 
fluenza, dominate as causes of death. 
Also, accidents begin to assume a major 
role in mortality” (Shapiro et al., 
1968:27). 

These two components of infant mortal- 
ity are related differentially to environ- 
mental factors which influence the health 


. of the newborn. In particular, deaths to 


infants with congenital malformations 
often are unrelated to the environmental 
conditions under which an infant devel- 
ops, with the exception of certain 
teratogenic agents such as thalidomide 
(Gruenwald, 1974). Deaths due to the im- 
maturity of the infant similarly have been 
described as being related in little known 
ways to the environment of the developing 
fetus (Morris and Heady, 1955; Shapiro et 
al., 1968:92). Many deaths due to infecti- 
ous diseases such as prieumonia and in- 
fluenza, on the other hand, certainly could 
be prevented through improved medical 
and home care (Department of Health and 
Social Security, 1970) and thus should be 
influenced strongly by environmental fac- 
tors. These rough distinctions imply that 
socioeconomic differentials in infant mor- 
tality are very likely largest in the 
postneonatal period, although there also - 
exists potential for reduction of deaths 

due to infection by prophylactic health 

measures during the neonatal period. 
(Vaughan and McKay, 1975:322). 

Studies of the relationships between 
socioeconomic status and infant mortality 
which focus upon this distinction have 
come to two general conclusions. First, a 
tremendous change has taken place in the 
last half-century in the distribution of 
deaths into these two categories. In 1918, 
approximately 44% of all infant deaths oc- 
curred during the neonatal period, and . 
thus 56% occurred during the 
postneonatal period (National Office of 
Vital Statistics, 1920). In contrast, the 
1974 distribution indicates that 77% of all 
infant deaths occurred during the neonatal 
period, and only 2396 occurred during the 
postneonatal period (National Office of 
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Vital Statistics, 1975). This decline in the 
relative size of the postneonatal compo- 
nent has been interpreted to mean that the 
importance of socioeconomic variables in 
the infant mortality process has declined 
over the last 60 years (Morris and Heady, 
1955; Willie, 1959; Stockwell, 1962). 
Secondly, these studies point to the 
significance of income in the determina- 
tion of relative risks (Anderson, 1958; 
Willie, 1959; Willie and Rothney, 1962; 
Stockwell, 1962), although the rather 
small contemporary relationships found 


have led these authors to emphasize the - 


changing nature of infant mortality, and 
thus to downplay the current relationships 
between income and infant death. Be- 
cause these studies used small samples 
and highly aggregated units of analysis, 
‘however, this emphasis may seem ques- 
tionable. Recent national data (NCHS, 
1972) indicates quite significant differen- 
tials in infant mortality rates by income; 
unfortunately, no distinction is made in 
this analysis between neonatal and 
postneonatal death and few controls for 
other variables are made. Other recent re- 
sults based upon more restricted samples, 
but utilizing sophisticated techniques of 
analysis, indicate significant relationships 
between the socioeconomic status of cen- 
sus tracts and the increased risk of 
postneonatal mortality (Shah and Abbey, 
1971), and a significant relationship be- 
tween education of the mother and infant 
mortality (Slesinger and Travis, 1975). No 
income measures are included in these 
studies. 

Previous research thus has demon- 
strated the existence of significant differ- 
entials in the risk of infant death by a 
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variety of indices of socioeconomic 
status, within a variety of locales, and 
while statistically controlling for a variety 
of variables. Yet, a precise explication of 
the role of poverty in the infant mortality 
process in the United States remains to be 
accomplished. The present research offers 
some initial estimates of the relationship 
of poverty to infant mortality through es- 
timation of multivariate structural equa- 
tions. 


4. A CONCEPTUAL MODEL: THE EFFECTS 
OF POVERTY UPON INFANT DEATH 


A significant orientation of the present ` 
research is a focus upon extreme income 
poverty as a determinant of infant death, 
as opposed to the specification of a linear 
relationship between family income and . 
differentials in infant mortality. As Me- 
chanic (1968:246) suggests: 


—the relationship may hold only when de- 
prived social and cultural groups are in- 
voved, so that we might expect a curve char- 
acterizing the relationship to reach a plateau 
at a level of income which might be MO 
of as relatively low. 


The notion of such a critical income level 
was introduced by Anderson (1958), and 
research by Willie and Rothney (1962), as 
well as more recent national data (NCHS, 
1972) support this conceptualization. 

The definition of poverty used in the 
present analysis is based upon guidelines 
published by the Community Services . 
Administration which take into account 
total family income, family size, and con- 
sumer prices as charted by the Consumer 
Price Index (Community Services Ad- 
ministration, 1975). (See Appendix.) 
Table 1 presents estimates of both 


Table 1. Estimated Neonatal and Postneonatal Mortality Rates by Poverty Stanis of Family for White, 
Legitimate Infants, 1964—65 i in the United States" 











Poverty Status Neonatal. Postneonatal Neonatal Postneonatal 
of Family Births Deaths Deaths Rate** Rate** 
Parents Income 907 188 85 22.8 10.3 
below Extreme ; 

Poverty* (1.2) (1.0) 
Parents Income 5,278 690 218 14.4 4.5 
above Extreme i ` 

Poverty* (.7) (.3) 





* See the Appendix for discussion of extreme poverty guidelines. 
** Both neonatal and postneonatal rates are expressed as deaths per 1,000 live births. . 
a Note: births must be multiplied by 1,000 and deaths by 110to obtain population estimates. Approximate 
standard errors given in parentheses. (Standard errors obtained from NCHS, 1972:53.) 
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neonatal and postneonatal mortality rates 
by poverty status of a family in 1964-65. 

The human infant is remarkably depen- 
dent upon others. for survival at birth, 
and newborn humans are thus exceedingly 
susceptible to negative influences upon 
their health. The fact of poverty can 
present a variety of hazards to the new- 
born and can impose constraints upon 
many areas of parental activity in defense 
of their offspring. These hazards and con- 
straints can emerge in the form of inferior 
housing, poor sanitary facilities at home, 
lack of adequate food and clothing, inade- 
quate hospital or postnatal medical care, 
lack of transportation facilities—meaning 
difficulty in obtaining needed services. 
Finally, those in poverty are often vulner- 


able to the experience of stressful situa- ` 


tions. All of these factors can have damag- 


ing effects upon the health of the new-. 


born. Poor housing, for example, has been 
implicated in high rates of death due to 
infectious diseases during the two to 
eleven months after birth in England (De- 
partment of Health and Social Security, 
1970) and preventable infections are also 
prevalent in the neonatal period (Vaughan 
and McKay, 1975: 322). 

One useful distinction’ concerning the 
effects of poverty upon infant mortality 
separates the effects of poverty described 
above—those which impinge directly 
upon the newborn—from the conse- 
quences of poverty which may hinder the 
development of the fetus, and hence 
which are mediated quite literally by the 
mother during the prenatal period. The 
most studied indicator of the development 
of the fetus is birth weight: although only 
7% of all births in the present study are of 
low birth weight (less than 2,500 gm), 61% 
of all infant deaths occur to this 7%. Birth 
weight is thus usually described as the 
intervening variable which best predicts 
infant mortality. 

Furthermore, a substantial number of 
characteristics of the mother and her be- 
haviors has been linked to an increased 
risk of low birth weight. Both ‘‘natural 


experiments” with famines during World. 
War II (Smith, 1947;.Antonov, 1947) and a. 
more recent experiment in Guatamala. 


(Habicht et al., 1974) highlight the impact 
of inadequate nutrition of mothers upon 
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subsequent birth weight of the infant. Low 
maternal weight (O'Sullivan et al., 1965; 
Rush et al., 1972), maternal smoking 
(Fielding and Yankauer, 19782), consump- 
tion of alcohol (Fielding and Yankauer, 
1978b), and lack of prenatal care (Institute 
of Medicine, 1973; Gortmaker, 1979) are 
other factors related to the increased risk 
of low birth weight. The extent to which 
poverty is related to infant death both in- 
dependently of birth weight, and indi- 
rectly via birth weight, thus provides two 
different explanations for the effects of ` 
poverty upon infant mortality. Strategies 
to reduce the impact of poverty upon 
birth weight should be aimed: at helping 
the mother during the prenatal period; 
strategies directed toward infant deaths 
which are related to poverty indepen- 
dently of birth weight, in contrast, should 
be aimed at helping the mother and infant 
during and after birth. 

Another important distinction concerns - 
the effects of poverty—and other aspects 
of stratification—which may influence in- 
fant death indirectly through the health 
care received by mother and infant, and 
those effects of poverty which influence 
infant mortality independently of the de- 
livery of health services. A variety of 
health practices have been related to the 
risk of infant death. For example, prenatal 
care has been related to iricreased risk of 
low birth weight (Institute of Medicine, 
1973; Gortmaker, 1979); neonatal inten- 
sive care has been linked to decreased risk 
of death due to small size and immaturity 
of the newborn (Institute of Medicine, 
1973); and postneonatal deaths may be 
averted through appropriate physician and 
hospital practice (Department: of Health 


‘and Social Security, 1970: 20). Three indi- 


cators in the present data set allow for 
some control over the indirect influences 
of poverty via health care: Birth weight 
already has been mentioned as one factor 
sensitive to care received during the pre- 
natal period. Whether or not the baby was 
delivered in a hospital serves as one ex- 
treme indicator of lack of medical care. 
Finally, whether or not health insurance 
for physician and hospital care is pos- 
sessed by parents serves as a rough indi- 
cator of the availability of medical care. 
These variables must be recognized as 
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only crude indicators of the receipt of 
health services by mother and child, and 
thus the impact of health care may be 
underestimated in our analyses. 

A variety of other factors have been 
associated with infant mortality differen- 
tials, and are included in the present 
analysis. Educational attainment of the 
mother and father, for example, serves to 
indicate a variety of nonfinancial char- 
acteristics of the family, such as knowl- 
edge of health practices, or life-style dif- 
. ferences which may influence the care ofa 
developing child (Slesinger, 1973; Benja- 
min, 1965:48—9). 

Age of the mother also has been associ- 
ated with differential chances for infant 
survival. Certain birth defects, such as 
chromosomal abnormalities, occur more 
often to older women (Apgar, 1970). 
Young age of the mother is associated 
with increased risk of infant death, al- 
though recent research indicates that the 
effect of a young woman's age upon infant 
mortality may in fact be due to the rela- 
tively lighter weight of young mothers 
(O'Sullivan et al., 1965; Rush et al., 1972) 


or to a lack of prenatal care (Gortmaker, 


1979). 

Increasing risks of death also are re- 
ported for increasing birth orders (Shapiro 
et al., 1968:60—1). One interpretation of 
this relationship is that increasing family 
size leads to increased chance of the 
spread of infectious disease, as well as to 
increased strain on parental care, and thus 
to increased postneonatal mortality (Ben- 
jamin, 1965:46). š 

Mothers who had a previous history of 


pregnancy loss or who experienced a pre- 


vious infant death exhibit higher than av- 
erage rates of infant death in their current 
pregnancy (NCHS, 1973). A possible ex- 
planation is the hypothesis that ‘‘certain 
women may be reproductively more effi- 
cient, because an undue number of preg- 
nancy losses appear to be concentrated in 
a relatively small group of women,.and the 
type of loss tends to be repeated’’ (Insti- 
tute of Medicine, 1973:118—9). This vari- 
able will be controlled in the analyses that 
follow in order to rule out the hypothesis 
that observed relationships may be due to 
such a biological mechanism. Finally, the 
present analysis is restricted to the popu- 
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lation of white, legitimate infants in the 
United States. Other analyses have been 
prepared, however, which examine differ- 
entials in infant mortality by race and 
legitimacy status (Gortmaker, 1977a; 
1977b). 


5. ANALYTIC METHODS 


Discrete multivariate logistic, or mod. 
ified multiple regression models, in large 
part developed and exposited by Yvonne 
M. M. Bishop (Bishop and Mosteller, 
1969; Bishop et al, 1975) and Leo A. 
Goodman (Goodman, 1972; 1973a; 1973b) 
are applied to the present data. Quantita- 
tive models of the following form thus are 
used as a means of specifying and estimat- 
ing relationships between variables of 
interest: 


E(death rate u... a) = fa... y. (D 


This formula states that the expected 
death rate for cell ij... n of a N demen- 
sional cross-classification table can be 
written as a product of y's. Furthermore, 
the model specifies-that Ié = 1.0, for K 
= A,B,...,N. Thei,j,.. ., n indices 
refer to levels of dimensions A, B,. . ., N. 
Taking the natural logarithms of both 
sides of formula (1) results in the equiv- 
alent log-linear expression: 


lg E(death rate...) = B + Bf + BP 
+... + BR (2) 


where B = lgy, B? = Igyf, BP = Igy?, 
..., BY = Igy. Furthermore, this repa- 
rameterization specifies that x BK = 0.0. 


Higher order interaction terms also can be 


` added to equations (1) and (2). 


Maximum likelihood estimates of the 
y's (or equivalently, of the B’s) are ob- 
‘tained under a variety of sampling 
schemes using programs such as ECTA.! 
This fact is fortuitous for the present re- 
search; although the data consist of prob- 
ability samples of one out of every 1,000 
births and one out of every 110 infant 
deaths, these samples do not have to be 





! ECTA, a program to calculate log-linear fits for 
hierarchical models for contingency tables, is avail- 
able from Professor Leo A. Goodman, Department 
of Statistics, University of Chicago. : 
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weighted differentially to obtain maximum 
likelihood estimates of the B] (or yË pa- 
rameters (Bishop et al., 1975). The B =lgy 
parameter estimates are affected, but 
these are of little substantive interest. No 
corrections for degrees of freedom are 
thus required for statistical tests. Statis- 
tics based upon these maximum likelihood 
estimates are distributed according to the 
x’ distribution. The flexibility of this log- 
linear model to accept such data is one 
reason to favor this approach over a re- 
gression approach. In addition, other 
problems such. as heteroscedasticity and 
out-of-range estimates (Goldberger, 1964; 
Nerlove and Press, 1973) are avoided. 
The effect parameters estimated under a 
given model are interpreted in a variety of 
ways. The relative sizes of the effect pa- 
rameters indicate the relative influence 
upon the dependent variable of the differ- 
ent independent variables in the model, or 
their interactions. In addition, ratios of the 
estimated y coefficients can be interpreted 
in terms of relative risks (MacMahon et 
al., 1960:229). An example should make 
this -property of the model clear. For 
simplicity, let the variable A have two 
categories: y? = being in income poverty, 
y? = not.being in income poverty. Fur- 
thermore, let the sample estimates for 
these coefficients equal A = 1.2 and 


^ 


9 7 ——. 
1.2 


The effect of being in income poverty 
upon the expected death rate is to multiply 
the product P = $... y2 by 1.2, while 
the effect of not being in income poverty is 
to multiply this product by 1/1.2 (with the 
effects of all other factors held constant). 
Thus, the relative effect of +4 vs. 12 is to 
increase the expected death rate under the 
given model by a factor of (1.2)? = 1.44. 
Taking condition 2 as a base (not being in 
poverty), one can say that the.effect of the 
poverty condition, net of other variables 
in the model, is to increase the death rate 
4496. Similarly, one can obtain a com- 
parable figure from the log-linear form (2). 


6. SPECIFICATION AND ESTIMATION OF . 
EQUATIONS 


Two varieties of infant death are 
specified: both neonatal and postneonatal 
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mortality.? Parents are classified as either 
in or out of poverty; application of the 
extreme poverty guidelines presented in 
the . Appendix results in approximately 
15% of births to two-parent white families 
in 1964—65 occurring in poverty. 

Education of mother and education of 
father are dichotomies which classify 
them as having less than nine years of 
completed education. Age of mother is de- 
fined by four categories: less than 20, 
20-24, 25-34, and 35+. Birth order of the 
child likewise is divided into four 
categories : first, second, third, and fourth 
or higher order birth. Whether or not the 
mother experienced a previous loss (fetal 
death or miscarriage) or an infant death is 
represented by a variable ‘termed preg- 
nancy experience. ° I 

Two variables relate directly to the 


health care experience of the mother: 


these concern whether the parents do not 
possess health insurance for physician and 
hospital care, as well as whether or not the 
baby is delivered in a hospital. . 
Finally, birth weight of the infant is 
coded as either less than or greater than 
2,500. grams, the commonly accepted 
definition of low birth weight. The use of a 
dichotomous measure, rather than a sim- 
ple linear one, is indicated by the fact that 
infant death rates are related to birth 
weight in a nonlinear fashion. For infants 
weighing less than 2,500 gm at birth, death 
rates are quite high. For those infants 
weighing less than 2,500 gm, however, 
there is substantially less variation in the 
risk of death. Birth weight is utilized as an 
indicator of fetal development, rather than 
other measures. such as gestation length, 
because research has indicated that birth 


? The samples are of births and deaths, and thus 
the dependent variables are expected death rates for 
a particular cell of a cross-classification table. The 
numerators are for these expected numbers of 
neonatal and postneonatal deaths. The models as- 
sume tbat the exposed population is in each case the 
same—the expected total number of live births in 
that particular cell. Strictly speaking, the exposed 
population for the postneonatal period would be bet- 
ter approximated by the live births minus all neonatal 
deaths. Such a correction, however, amounts to a 
change of only approximately 120 (out of 7,000) ex- 
posed. infants. For simplicity, this imprecision in the 
estimation procedure is ignored. 
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weight is more influenced by environ- 
mental factors (Gruenwald, 1974; Gruen- 
wald et al., 1967), and is also more predic- 
tive of subsequent infant problems than is 
a short gestation (Neligan et al., 1976). 

The infant mortality process is concep- 
tualized as a causally ordered sequence; 
this leads to the specification of a variety 
of dependent variables. Some of these are 
considered the outcome variables of 
greatest interest, such as neonatal mortal- 
ity and postneonatal mortality, while 
others, such as birth weight of the infant, 
are considered intervening variables. 
Operationalizing this view of the infant 
mortality process in terms of the variables 
defined above results in a set of recursive 
relationships which are illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1. : 

The mother's prior pregnancy experi- 
ence thus is seen as determined in part by 
social and demographic characteristics of 
her family and herself, while lack of pos- 
session of insurance for physician and 
hospital care is conceptualized as depen- 
dent -upon these family background fac- 
tors, as well as upon the mother’s prior 
reproductive experience. Birth weight, in 
turn, is related to all factors which char- 
acterize the mother's and family's situa- 
tion prior to birth. Neonatal mortality (and 
. postneonatal mortality) occur during the 
year following birth, and thus constitute 
the end points of the process. 

Each of the dependent variables noted 


above contains two ‘categories. Hence, ` 


each of the relationships described was 
translated into an equation of the log- 
linear form indicated in equation (2) 
above. The dependent variable in all cases 
is the log of the expected odds of being in 
one category of the dependent variable vs. 
being in the other category, conditional 
upon given values of the independent 
variables. In the case of neonatal and 
postneonatal mortality, the dependent 
variables are the logarithms of expected 
-death rates, since the two categories cor- 
respond to deaths and births. For all other 
equations, no one has yet died, and thus 
the sample consists only of births. 
Maximum likelihood estimates for these 
equations are presented in Figure 1 and 
Table 2. Figure 1 only includes coeffi- 
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cients which test significantly different 
from zero ata = .05.3 

The overall fit a regression equation is 
characterized by an R? statistic. Re- 
searchers analyzing infant mortality with 
regression models have noted with disdain 
the low R?’s produced, the inference being 
that a low R? means the model has little 
explanatory power (see e.g., Institute of 
Medicine, 1973: 63-4). Regression equa- 


tions predicting neonatal mortality from 


the present data set, for example, have 
R?'s of approximately .44. Postneonatal 
mortality is more difficult to predict with 
an R? of approximately .06. Goodman 
(1972) has developed an R? statistic for 
use with the discrete logistic model; this 
R? statistic for the equation predicting 
neonatal death is approximately .75; the 
postneonatal equation produces a statistic 
of .20. 

Given that most of the explained vari- 
ance in the equation predicting neonatal 
death is accounted for by the birth weight 
variable, these R? statistics thus indicate a 
moderate to poor amount of predictive 
precision, and reaffirm the difficulty of 
predicting precisely who will die given 
only background characteristics of in- 
fants. The analyses that follow will not 
dwell upon this lack of precision, but 
rather will focus upon identifying factors 
related to the greatest changes in the 
probability of death; our emphasis is thus 
upon relative risk. 


7. CAUSAL ANTECEDENTS OF INFANT 
DEATH 


The estimates in Figure 1 and Table 2 
indicate that income poverty, as defined 
here, is a major antecedent, of. lack of. 
health insurance among the white popula- 


tion of infant's parents. When other fac- 


tors in the model are controlled for, pov- 
erty status leads to a five-fold increase 
(e? 79 = 5.0) in the chances of a family 
not possessing health insurance over . 
those families not in poverty. Likewise, 
poverty status of the family leads to a 





3 The significance tests are not adjusted to take 
into account the large number of tests made. 
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- tripling of the odds of the infant not being ` 


born in a hospital over families not in pov- 
erty. 

These findings support the well- 
accepted notion that access to health care 


in the United States (in 1964-65) is struc-. 


tured significantly by a lack of monetary 
resources. It is also of interest to note that 
the largest effects upon possession of 
health insurance are those associated with 
young age of the mother. These estimates 
should be tempered, however, with 
knowledge of the number of individuals 
implicated in these associations. Only an 


estimated 1.696 of all births during the. 
. Study period, for example, did not occur 
` in a hospital. 


No statistically significant direct effects 


` of poverty or education of parents upon: 


birth weight are found. The possession of 
health insurance, however, exhibits an ef- 
fect significant at the .10 level. The mag- 


nitude of this effect indicates that lack of: 


insurance for physician and hospital care 
leads to a 22% increase in the odds of a 
mother having a low birth-weight infant. 


This finding supports a theory that health 
` care—and in particular, prenatal care— 


may be instrumental in lowering rates of 
low birth weight, as the positive effect of 
prenatal care in reducing the risk of low 
birth weight has been indicated in other 
studies (Institute of Medicine, 1973; 
Gortmaker, 1979). - 
Coefficients similar in sign, but smaller 
in magnitude, likewise characterize thè 
partial relationships of poverty and educa- 
tion of parents to birth weight; the statisti- 
cal insignificance of these effects, how- 
ever, precludes discussion of their role in 
structuring the risk of low birth weight. In 
contrast, the differentials in risk associ- 
ated with age of the mother and the 
mother’s previous pregnancy experience 
are large. Both of these latter findings are 
consistent with previous research. (O’Sul- 
livan et al., 1965) although, as noted ear- 
lier, the observed relationship between 
young age of mother and low birth weight 
may reflect a relationship between low 
prepregnant weight of the mother and low 
birth weight of the infant, and this rela- 


tionship in turn also may reflect a lack of: 


prenatal care. 


8. DETERMINANTS OF NEONATAL AND 
POSTNEONATAL DEATH 


The largest estimated effects upon both 
neonatal and postneonatal mortality, as 
expected, are those associated with low 
birth weight of the newborn infant. Only a 
small indirect relationship between pov- 
erty and low birth weight, however, was 


. detected. In contrast, significant direct re- 


lationships between income poverty and 
both neonatal and postneonatal mortality 
are indicated. The magnitudes of the esti- 
mated coefficients indicate that being born 
into income poverty vs. not being born 
into income poverty increases an infant’s 
risk.of death by almost 50%—both in the 
neonatal and postneonatal periods. These 
results imply that the largest effects of 
poverty upon infant death are related to 
the environment of the newborn, and to a 
lesser extent to the prenatal environment. 
Nonhospitalization of the infant at the - 
time of birth is quite strongly associated 
with both neonatal and postneonatal 
death, as indicated in Figure 1. Since 
nonhospitalization exhibits equally large 
effects upon both neonatal and 
postneonatal death, however, more than 
the. mere fact of nonhospitalization is 
probably being measured. This variable 
might be indicative of a general lack of any 
medical care. Although the effects associ- 
ated with nonhospitalization are large and 
statistically significant, relatively few 
deaths will be associated with poverty via 
this route because of the small number of 
births not delivered in a hospital. Al- 
though the number of deaths involved 
would thus have little impact upon na- 
tional rates, this finding does illustrate one 
extreme effect of poverty as it relates to 
infant death. 
Low education of the father is another 


factor significantly associated with an in- 


creased risk of postneonatal death, indi- 
cating the role that nonfinancial char- 
acteristics of stratification can assume. In 
addition, the estimated effects of a large 
family size upon postneonatal death are 
larger than any of the estimated effects of 
poverty or education. This fact indicates 


the significant impact. that reduced family 


size might have upon infant mortality. 
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In summary, our analysis of the struc- 
tural equations predicting infant death 
supports many results indicated in other 
studies of infant mortality in the United 
States. One somewhat unexpected, but 
important finding concerns the extent to 
which poverty is related to infant mortal- 
ity indirectly via low birth weight, and the 
extent to which poverty is related to infant 


mortality independently of the infant's, 


birth weight. The largest effects of pov- 


erty estimated were direct, and these indi- 


cate the particular vulnerability of the 
newborn to a life of poverty. 


9. INTERACTIONS AND MISSPECIFICATIONS 


Thus far, it implicitly has been assumed 
that the estimated effects of poverty upon 
infant death are the same across all 
categories of the other variables. Tests of 
this assumption were constructed: first, 
all nonsignificant main effects were 
dropped from the equations predicting 
neonatal and postneonatal mortality. Sec- 
ond, all second-order interactions (two- 
way) which tested significantly different 
from zero were added to the main effects 
model. The significance tests for these in- 
` teractions are given in Tables 3 and 4. 
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- Finally, a best fitting equation was esti- 


mated by dropping those interactions 
which did not test significantly different 
from zero. The coefficient estimates for 
these equations are given at the bottom of 
Tables 3 and 4. 

The estimated interactions in the equa- 
tion predicting neonatal mortality indicate 
that a model strictly multiplicative in the 
probabilities does not quite fit the data. In 
substantive terms, this means that babies 
born to mothers in poverty, with a previ- 
ous history of pregnancy problems, do not 
fare as badly as one would think, given the 
separate effects of poverty and previous 
pregnancy experience. Similarly, low 
birth-weight babies born to poor mothers 
experience a lesser risk of neonatal death 
than the separate poverty and birth-weight 
effects, when multiplied together, might 
indicate. These interactions indicate that a 
low birth-weight infant born to a family in 


‘poverty, or an infant born into poverty 


whose mother experienced previous preg- 
nancy loss, does not experience negative 
effects of poverty during the neonatal pe- 
riod. Because previous pregnancy loss 


and low birth weight are two of the most 


important risk factors in infant death and 
both are easy to identify clinically (most 


Table 3. Significance Tests for Interactions, &nd Coefficient Estimates for Final Model Predicting Neonatal 
Mortality among the Population of White, Legitimate Births, United States, 1964-65 








vi Significance Tests For Individual Interactions: 














Age of 
Mother 4.560) 
Birth 
Order 2.62(3) 11.379) 
Pregnancy Am 
Experience 7.391) .74(9) 3.42(3) 
Low Birth $ "T 
Weight 4.10(1) 12.73(3) 1.923) - 2.370) 
Not 
Hospitalized .00(1) .88(3) 4.393) 1.61(1) .02(1) 
Poverty Age of Birth Pregnancy Low Birth 
Mother Order Experience Weight 
Coefficient Estimates: Final Model 
: Age of 
Preg- Low Poverty Poverty Mother . 
Age of ` Birth nancy Birth Not x x x 
Poverty Mother Order Exper. Weight Hospitalized Preg. Birth WT Birth WT 
.15 .08 —.05 .20 1.66 51. — UI —.12 22 
` —.03 .13 .12 
—.06 .01 .03 
02 —.10 —.37 
(8.15)** (4.24)* (14.46)** 





* = Interaction significant at .05. 
** = Interaction significant at .01. 
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Table 4. Significance Tests for Interactions, 
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and Coefficient Estimates for Final Model Predicting 


Postneonatal Mortality among the Population of White, Legitimate Births in the United States, 

















1964-65 
x? Significance Tests for Individual Interactions: 
Mother's I 
Education 3.5101) ; 
Father's 
Education D 641) 
f 
ee 1.643) LBG 2850) 
Birth 
Order 1.553) 3.763) 7.2563)  5.66(9) 
Low Birth 
Weight .04(1) .21(1) 521) .55(3) 8.84Q)* 
Not . 
Hospitalized .79(1) 1.02(1) 2.14(1) 5.92(3) 4.31(3) 1361) | 
: Poverty Mother's Fathers — Age of ‘Birth Low Birth 
Education Education Mother Order Weight 
Coefficient Estimates: Final Model 
f Birth 
Order 
, x 
š Low . Low 
Mothers Fathers Age of Birth Birth Not - Birth 
Poverty Education Education Mother Order Weight Hospitalized ` Weight 
KN AS ke 4  —.32 DIR .62 KR 
06 ~.06 — 28 
-.16 20 —.11 
—.33 .19 .06 
(8.84)* 


* — [nteraction significant at .05. 


birth certificates in the United States col-. . 


lect this information), this result implies 
that such high-risk, poor children are 
being well cared for by. our hospitals. 
Neonatal intensive care units are or- 
ganized throughout the United States, 
and may be responsible for some of this 
effect (Institute of Medicine, 1973). These 
interactions also indicate, however, that 
poverty is related to particularly high 
levels of neonatal mortality if poor chil- 
dren are not identified as high risk. 

In contrast, no attenuation in the effects 
of poverty upon high-risk infants are 
found during the postneonatal period (see 
Table 4). Even high-risk infants would be 

_out of the hospital during this period, and 
thus subject to the outside environment, 
including all of the negative consequences 
associated with a household in poverty. 
These findings lend support to an often 
stated characteristic of medical care for 
children in the United States: differences 


in the care received by poor and wealthier. 


children tend to be 
. least pronounced in the area of tertiary 
care (which is the most highly specialized 


and sophisticated treatment) because major 
medical centers usually provide for rich and 
poor alike when health problems have be- 
come critical or complex. 

It is outside the hospital setting that the 
system breaks down, especially for the poor, 
and most especially for children .... 
(Keniston et al., 1977:156-7) 


Other significant interactions predict 


‘that low birth-weight infants who are 


firstborn (Table 4) and who are born to 
young mothers (Table 3) tend to experi- 
ence particularly great mortality. 

Finally, given the nonexperimental na- 
ture of the present research, the exclusion 
of variables from analysis which are re- 
lated to both poverty and infant mortality 
could have biasing effects upon estimated 
relationships. A number of such 
possibilities are discussed below, along 
with an assessment of the effect of their 
exclusion upon coefficient estimates; no 
evidence of serious bias, however, is 
found. 

One variable thus far excluded from 
analysis is the urban/rural.character of the 
infant’s home. Rural families are further 
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removed from access to health care than 
their urban counterparts and furthermore, 
the definition of poverty used does not 
make an urban/rural distinction. Part of 
the poverty effect observed thus might be 
due to the consequences of rural living, 


rather than to a lack of income. To test for ` 


this possibility, we dropped the insurance 
variable from the equation predicting 
neonatal mortality (because of limitations 
in the computer program) and added a re- 
sidence variable, which indicates whether 
or not the infant's parents reside in a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 
As expected, a significant residence effect 
was found, indicating the negative influ- 
ence of a rural situation. The estimated 
effect of poverty, however, is only slightly 
attenuated and still significantly different 
from zero. j 

Prenatal care, the height and stature of 
' the mother, and her smoking behavior are 
other factors often related to the increased 
risk of infant death, yet not measured in 
the present study. Their influence, how- 
ever, appears to operate via low birth 
weight of the infant (Gortmaker, 1979; 


O'Sullivan et al., 1965; Fielding and van. 


kauer, 1978a) and thus their exclusion 
should not significantly bias the effects of 
poverty estimated in the present research, 
since birth weight is controlled. 


10. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present analysis of infant mortality 
differentials in the United States provides 


evidence to support a number of com- 


monly stated beliefs: within the white 
population of legitimate births in 1964—65 
in the United States, poverty status of a 
family is associated with substantial dif- 
ferences in both neonatal and 
postneonatal mortality. After adjustments 
are made for the effects of the variables, 
education of mother, education of father, 
age of mother, birth order of the child, the 
mother's previous pregnancy experience, 
health insurance held by the family, birth 
weight of the infant, and whether the child 
was hospitalized at the time of birth, the 
fact of poverty is associated with a rela- 
tive risk of both neonatal and postneonatal 
death almost 5096 greater than that expe- 
rienced by infants not born in poverty. 
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Before controlling for the effects of 
other variables, the relative risks of 
neonatal and postneonatal death associ- 
ated with poverty are 1.6 and 2.3 (see 
Table 1). The neonatal relative risk thus is 
changed little by the imposition of con- 
trols, while the postneonatal relative risk 
changes more substantially. The moderate 
attenuation in both of these relative risks 
indicates the effect of controlling a variety 
of theoretically important and correlated 
variables in our analysis. 

The estimated direct effects of poverty 
discussed above are substantially larger 
than the estimated effects of poverty me- 
diated by the birth weight of the infant. 
Thus, although care of the mother and 
infant during the prenatal period is impor- 
tant for disadvantaged populations (Insti- 
tute of Medicine, 1973; Gortmaker, 1979), 
poverty still, in a variety of more direct. 
ways, exerts a substantial effect upon the 
well-being of the newborn. 

One significant variation detected in the 


. association between poverty and infant 


mortality occurs among high risk babies 
during the neonatal period. Such babies 
who are poor do not appear to suffer any 
additional risk when contrasted with the 
nonpoor. This attenuation in risk is inter- 
preted as an efféct of generally excellent 
neonatal hospital care. A similar attenua- 
tion, however, is not found during the ` 
postneonatal period. I 

The data concern 1964—65, and social 
programs in the United States during the 
ensuing decade have been aimed at 
eliminating poverty (‘‘The War on Pov- 
erty’), and at more equitably distribut- 
ing health care to mothers and infants 
(Medicaid, and Maternal and Infant 
Health Programs). Despite the initiation - 
of these programs, however, differential. 
distributions of scarce resources such as 
income and health care persist. Recent 
data on changes in poverty in the United 
States, for example, indicate that in 1965 
"25.5% of U.S. households. were poor 
before taking account of government 
transfers. Over the whole period from 
1965 to 1972, the incidence of household 
pretransfer proverty dropped by less than 
one percentage point” (Plotnick and 
Skidmore, 1975:170). When government 
transfers (which includes Medicaid and 
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Maternal and Infant Care projects money) 
are taken into account, it is estimated that 
in 1965, 16.5% of the population lived in 
posttransfer poverty households, while in 
1972 this incidence changed to 11.9% 
(Plotnick and Skidmore, 1975:174). 
Although Davis (1977) provides evi- 
dence pointing to the effectiveness of 
Maternal and Infant Care projects in re- 
ducing neonatal mortality, less than 1396 
of the population of live births is repre- 
sented in these programs, and these in- 
clude substantial numbers of nonpoor 


` families (Davis, 1977:226). Lack of com- 


prehensive prenatal care may be noted as 
a persistent problem in the United States 
over the last decade: national vital statis- 
tics data for 37 states and the District of 
Columbia indicate that the percentage of 
mothers receiving late (third trimester) or 
no (or not stated) prenatal care was 12.8% 
in 1969, and 9.596 in 1973. The corre- 
sponding percentages among the black 
population were 23.5% and 16.4%. 
Financial barriers to the receipt of such 
prenatal care are still significant. As of 


July 1, 1974, for example, 20 states did not 


provide prenatal care under Medicaid to 
first pregnancy mothers (U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1974), 
and this particular situation has persisted 
to the present day. 

Thus, poverty and inadequate and 
fragmented health services for poor 
mothers have persisted over the last de- 
cade, and it seems likely that infant mor- 
tality differentials—-as well as their re- 
production via a stratified system of per- 
sonal resources—likewise will change 
only slowly. Infant mortality rates have 


declined significantly in the United States ` 


during the last decade, but current esti- 
mates of infant mortality differentials by 
poverty status are not available. In this 
respect, it is hoped that estimates of rela- 
tionships obtained with the present data 
prove useful as baseline data for future 
studies. x 

Two distinct yet related policies might 


be followed to reduce the differentials in- . 


dicated in the present analysis. First, free 
and comprehensive health care could be 


` provided to all pregnant mothers and the 


newborn, The social costs of such a pro- 
gram would not be large; in fact, the 


amount spent upon child health resources . 
per capita in the United States is consid- 

erably less than that spent upon the adult 

population, and utilization of these serv- 

ices have not shown the tendency to in- 

crease as have adult use patterns (Hag- 

gerty et al., 1975). : 

Second, the more general functioning of 
families can be supported through the 
provision of job opportunities and income 
supports. As Kitagawa (1977) has noted, 
such improvement of socioeconomic con- 
ditions among disadvantaged groups in the 
population holds the possibility of achiev- 
ing greater gains in mortality reductions 
than advances in medical knowledge. 


APPENDIX 
DEFINING INCOME POVERTY 


Income poverty guidelines are based upon those 
published by the Community Services Administra- 
tion (1975). The original criteria were adjusted for 
changes in the standard of living between 1965-75, 
as reflected in changes in the Consumer Price Index 
(Community Services Administration, 1975:1—2). 

Two changes in definition were made to better suit 
the research reported here: (1) Since farm-nonfarm 
family status was not an item asked in the follow- 
back surveys, all respondents were classified as 
either in or out of poverty upon the basis of nonfarm 
guidelines. (2) The income guidelines were adjusted 
downward because the follow-back survey coded 
total family (pretax) income into categories (i.e., 
$3,000-$3,999), The lower 15% of the. population 
studied thus was classifled as being in poverty— 
perhaps better termed extreme poverty. These 
guidelines (in 1965 dollars) are listed below: 


Family Size Family Income 


lor2 . ` less than $1,000 

3 or 4 $1,000—51,999 

5or6 $2,000--$2,999 

Tors . $3,000-$3,999 

9-12 . $4,000—$4,999 

13 or more $5,000—$6,999 
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The paper tests the contingent consistency hypothesis that social pressures reinforce the effect 
of attitude on behavior. The attitudes end behaviors pertain to marihuana use; the contingent 
effects tested are those of parents and peers. The data derive from a large-scale two-wave panel 
sample of high school students. By decomposing the sample according to the adolescents’ 
specific position in the developmental continuum from marihuana nonuse to initiation to 
continued use, we identified the conditions under which the hypothesis is supported. No 
contingent effects appeared over time. Reinforcement of the effect of attitude by social 
pressures characterized adolescents in the second survey who had shifted from being nonusers 
to becoming frequent users over the six-month follow-up interval. By contrast, group norms did 
not interact with attitude to affect simple initiation to marihuana use or continuing marihuana 
use. Peer-related norms had the greatest interactive impact; parental norms had very little 
impact. Decomposition of a cohort according to stages of participation in a behavioral sequence 


made it possible to specify when in that sequence contingent consistency is most likely to 


appear. 


The nature of the relationship between 
attitudes and behaviors has been the sub- 
ject of recurrent controversy (see reviews 
by Schuman and Johnson, 1976; Liska, 
1974a; Wicker, 1969; Deutscher; 1973). At 
issue is the observation that self-reported 
attitudes often have low correlations with 
the behaviors they are expected to pre- 
dict. Many attempts have been made to 
explain inconsistency between ‘attitude 
and behavior.: 


In recent years, most explanatory ef, 


forts have revolved around the contingent 
consistency hypothesis, which assigns a 
crucial role to situational variables in 
evaluating the observed relationships be- 
tween attitudes and behavior (Acock and 
DeFleur, 1972; Clayton, 1972). It is 
suggested that attitudes do not predict a 
particular behavior under all circum- 
stances, since, there are almost always 
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situational forces working for and against 
behavioral realization of the attitudes. The 
situations are social and refer primarily to 
perceived group norms. Held -by signifi- 
cant others and expressed either verbally 
or in actions, norms may reinforce or in- 
hibit the effects of attitudes on behavior. 
Thus, it can be hypothesized that a person 
will not necessarily behave in a certain 
way either when holding an attitude or 
when experiencing social pressure favor- 
able to the behavior, but generally will do 
so when individual attitude and group 
norms are mutually reinforcing. Rein- 
forcement of attitude by social pressures 
implies group differences such that the ef- 
fect of attitude among individuals experi- 
encing social pressures will differ signifi- 
cantly from its effect among those experi- 
encing little or no social pressure. In a 
multiple regression framework, group dif- 
ferences are expressed by interaction 
terms. For this reason, contingent consis- 
tency logically requires the presence of 
significant statistical interactions. That is, 
it must be demonstrated that the positive 
effects of attitudes on behavior will be 
increased in situations that are themselves 
favorable to the behavior. 

However, the contingent consistency 
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hypothesis has been ambiguously formu- 
lated in the literature. In the original for- 
mulation by Warner and DeFleur (1969), 
the statistical tests implied by the hypoth- 
esis were not clearly outlined. The authors 
only stressed that variables that are re- 
lated both to attitude and behavior may 
modify the underlying attitude-behavior 
relationship. Subsequent arguments have 
revolved around the specific statistical ef- 
fects implied by the hypothesis, Le, 
whether it is supported simply by additive 
effects of situational variables or whether 
it requires the identification of interaction 
effects. There also has been disagreement 


` about the interpretation of the statistical 
. results that have been reported. Clayton 


(1972:273) concludes in a study of premar- 
ital sexual intercourse that he found ‘‘con- 
siderable evidence to support an additive 
contingent consistency model." How- 
ever, Acock and DeFleur (1972:716) and 
their critics (Susmilch et al., 1975), as well 
as Liska (1974b), appropriately stress the 
theoretical importance of significant inter- 
active effects. The results of Acock and 
DeFleur (1972), on the other hand, have 


` been reanalyzed and criticized for show- 


ing only additive effects (Susmilch et al., 
1975). Although Liska (1974b) reported a 
statistically significant interaction be- 
tween attitude and reference group sup- 
port in a reanalysis of Fendrich's (1967) 
data, Schuman and Johnson (1976) were 
unable to replicate this result using a 
different analytical technique. After re- 
viewing many existing studies, Schuman 
and Johnson (1976) concluded that the 
best evidence thus far did not establish 
that interaction terms increased the vari- 
ance in behavior explained by attitudinal 
and situational variables. 

In this paper, we suggest that a respec- 


- ification of the behavior measure would 


help reconcile some of the inconsistent 
findings in the field and would establish 
when the hypothesis holds. This is a re- 
specification in terms of the specific be- 
havioral stages characterizing a sample, 
particularly whether the behavior under 
study is ongoing or just being initiated. AII 
analyses to date have been carried out 
either on a cross section of respondents 
interviewed at a single point in time, or on 
a sample in which attitude is measured 


once and behavior is measured indepen- 
dently a short time later. These samples 
are what we would call ‘behaviorally 
aggregated,” i.e., they include individuals 
at various stages of participation in a par- 
ticular behavioral sequence. These be- 
havioral stages may vary from nonpartici- 
pation to initiation, continued participa- 
tion, or cessation. Attitudes and situations 
may play different roles at these various 
stages. The literature on behavioral com- 
mitment, for example, suggests that nor- 
mative expectations can have a stronger 
impact on the continuation of a behavior 
than on its initiation, because such expec- 
tations often form only after the behavior 
has begun (Johnson, 1973:397—8). In 
Johnson's illustration, significant others 
may hold no preexisting expectations that 
a person carry out acts of daring, but 
norms against ‘‘chickening out" may sub- 
sequently develop. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that the interactive effects of 
expectations will be stronger for continu- 
ing behavior than for initiation. The ef- 
fects of social norms could be largely in- 
dependent of attitudes. This becomes a 
matter of empirical test. Such a test is the 
object of the present paper. 

Adolescent use of marihuana, a rela- 
tively salient behavior for most. young 
people, is the behavior under study. First, 
analyses are carried out on an aggregated 
cross-sectional sample. Subsequently, 
separate analyses of ongoing vs. newly. 
initiated behaviors are made in a decom- 
posed longitudinal sample in an attempt to 
disentangle the interactive roles of atti- 
tudes and situations in these two different 
behavioral phases. The results allow us to 
estimate the contribution made by each 
behavioral group, i.e., adolescents al- 
ready identified as users at an earlier pe- 
riod vs. new users, to the attitude- 
behavior relationship observed in a cross 
section of respondents. In testing the con- 
tingent consistency hypothesis, we con- 
sider the norms and social pressures from 
the two most important socialization in- 
fluences in adolescence, namely, parents 
and peers (Clausen, 1968; Kandel and 
Lesser, 1972). In our own work, we have 
documented the important role of peers in 
marihuana use. We have found that peer 
norms are important correlates of 


am 
marihuana use (Kandel, 1973) and are 


strong predictors of initiation into. 


marihuana use (Kandel et al., 1978). It is 
well-known, from research that we our- 
selves as well as others have carried out, 
that the use of illicit drugs shows very 
strong intergenerational differences. Par- 
ents and peers subject adolescents to con- 
flicting norms. regarding its use. 
Epidemiological studies have documented 
the striking differences in rates of 
marihuana use in different age groups in 
the population. In the most recent survey 
(Abelson et al., 1977), 38% of 14—17 year 
olds report ever having used marihuana as 
compared with 7% of adults 35 years old 
and over. Similarly, 24% of 14—17 year 
olds, report highly favorable attitudes 
toward marihuana (e.g., believe that it is 
: harmless and favor no imprisonment for 
convicted users) in contrast to 14% of 
adults 35 years old and over (Abelson and 
Fishburne, 1976). 

Parents and peers also differ in the ex- 
tent to which the adolescent's marihuana 
use is visible to them. In our own sample, 
we find that most students who use 
marihuana report doing so with friends 
(5996) and without the knowledge of their 
parents (6696). Friends are therefore in a 
much better position to apply sanctions to 
the behavior when it does not comply with 
their expectations. Students can satisfy 
contradictory group norms of parents and 
' friends by smoking marihuana with their 

friends outside the control of their par- 
ents. For this reason, we infer that peer 
expectations should reinforce adolescent 
attitudes more strongly than do parental 
expectations. 

The particular analytical strategy we 
have pursued involves the disaggregation 
of a two-wave longitudinal sample. This 
has made it possible to specify the poten- 
tial contribution of distinct component 
groups to results obtained in a regular 
cross section of respondents. In addition, 
analyses on the various subgroups, de- 
fined by information obtained at the two 
different time points, created a synthetic 
cohort that approximated the processes to 
be observed in a longitudinal cohort fol- 
lowed over the various phases. of 
marihuana involvement, from nonuse to 

. initiation to longstanding involvement. 
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METHOD 
Sample I 
The analyses are based on a two-wave 


` panel survey carried out on a multiphasic 


random sample of students attending pub- 
lic high schools in New York State during 
the school year 1971-1972 (Kandel et al., 
1976). Questionnaires were administered | 
to students in 18 schools at the beginning 
and end of the school year 1971-1972 at an 
interval of five to six months. Usable 
questionnaires were obtained from 8,206 
adolescents at Time 1, a response rate of 
81%, and 7,250 at Time 2, a response rate 
of 76%. The samples were weighted to 
reflect the variable probabilities of selec- 
tion of schools and homerooms and the 
response rate of each school. 

To protect the rights of participants in 
the research, no respondent signed any of - 
the questionnaires. Identification and 
linkage of records between waves was ac- 
complished through self-generated iden- 
tification code numbers.! Using these 
codes, 66% of all students at Time I could 
be matched to themselves at Time 2 to 
constitute the T1-T2 panel sample. To 
correct for biases introduced by the loss of 
respondents from the panel, the T1-T2 
panel sample was weighted (N=5,258) to 
reproduce the distribution of frequency of 
marihuana use observed at Time 1 in the 
total adolescent sample and .compensate ` 
for the loss of certain users. 


Measurement of Variables 


Marihuana use was measured by two 
questions asking respondents how fre- 
quently they (1) had ever used marihuana, 


! Matching on the basis of self-generated identifi- . 
cation code numbers is à compromise procedure in- 


.ferior to the use of names. Not only does it reduce 


the overall rate of matching, but it potentially intro- 


' duces a bias in the resulting panel sample, since 


students who do not provide a correct code and 
cannot be matched are more likely to be drug users 
than those matched. Thus, 2496 of the students who 
could be matched at Time 2 reported. marihuana use 
at Time 1 compared with 41% of those not matched. 
Furthermore, the extent and frequency of use also 
are related to changes in use patterns over a period of 
time. The greater the frequency of marihuana use at 
Time 1, the greater the likelihood that the adolescent 
will remain a user. 
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. and (2) had eat in the 30 days preceding 


each of the surveys (current use). For the 
latter, a precoded item allowed six re- 
sponse categories, ranging from not used 
to every day. Initiation to marihuana use 
at Time 2 within the nonusing sample was 
coded as a dummy variable (1=continued 
abstention at Time 2; 2=use of marihuana 


_one or more times by Time 2). 


Attitude toward marihuana was mea- 
sured by an unweighted linear combina- 
tion of three separate variables: attitudes 
about (1) whether marihuana should be 
legalized, (2) whether casual, or (3) 
whether regular use could cause serious 
physical or psychological harm. The load- 
ings and communalities from a common 
factor analysis of the three variables sup- 
ported the hypothesis that they repre- 


'. sented a single underlying dimension, 


general attitude toward marihuana, as 
their face validity would suggest (Rum- 
mel, 1970). Reliability, as measured by 
Heise and Borhnstedt's (1970) omega, was 
.74 and .72 at Time 1 and Time 2, respect- 
tively.? 

The two situational variables measured 
the extent to which norms in the adoles- 
cent's environment favored the use of 
marihuana. The peer-related variable was 
the adolescent's report of how many close 
friends used marihuana or hashish, with 
five categories ranging from none to all. 
We assumed that number of friends using 


marihuana was a fairly accurate measure 


of the pervasiveness of expectations in the 
peer environment favorable to marihuana 


use. The measure of parental norms was 


based on the.adolescents' perceptions of 
parental tolerance toward marihuana use. 


? Omega is a lower bound estimate of the true 
reliability. Generally, omega,provides a closer esti- 
mate of the true value than Cronbach's alpha, except 
when the items in the composite are 7—equivalent 
(Smith, 1974:507). The formula is: 





Zei š iom 
21-—- ; 
A A Cov, x) 


where of is the variance of each item and hf is its 
communality. The denominator is the sum of all en- 
tries in the covariance matrix. Data for the scaling 
process are available on request from the authors. 


All reliability coefficients in this paper were obtained - 
^* on the total weighted adolescent sample. 


At Time 1, an additive index measured 
whether each parent is completely 
tolerant, tolerant only if the adolescent is 
trying it out, prefers nonuse but leaves the 
decision to the adolescent, or positively 
discourages or forbids use (two items; 
omega=.79). At Time 2, only the measure 
of perceived maternal tolerance was 
available 3 The correlation between the 
two items at Time 1 is .69. First-order 
interaction terms were constructed by 
multiplying the composite measure of’ 
marihuana attitude by each situational 
variable. 

Five other variables, known to influ- 
ence .drug use from prior research, were 
included as contro] variables in the 


analyses to avoid biased estimates of the 


effects of the variables of interest. They 
were: closeness to father (four-item index; 
omega=.77); peer activity (five-item in- 
dex; omega-.69); minor delinquency 
scale: (seven-item index; omega=.88); 


political participation (single item); and 


number of classes cut (single item). These 
five variables were included because they 
represented the significant predictors of 
marihuana use, both in longitudinal and 
cross-sectional analyses, from among 14 
subclusters of variables selected to mea- 
sure the effects of intrapersonal, interper- 
sonal and social variables on marihuana 


. use (see Kandel et al., 1978). No interac- 


tion terms were constructed for these five 
variables, and their additive effects, al- 
though included in the equations, are not 
displayed in the accompanying tables. 


3 It can be noted that peer norms were measured 
behaviorally and parental norms attitudinally. We 
were unable to use parallel measures of norms in the 
parental and peer environments for two reasons: (1) 
perceived parental marihuana use, which is parallel to 
the measure we-employ for peers, is skewed’ so 
highly that it has insufficient variance for use in the 
analysis; (2) perceived peer approval of marihuana, , 
which is parallel to the measure we employ for par- 
ents, was not present in the Time 2 data set. To 
ascertain whether the results reported below were an 
artifact of the way in which social norms were mea- 
sured, we repeated the cross-sectional analysis re- 
ported in Table 1 on the Time 1 sample with parental 
and peer norms measured attitudinally. The relative 


"effects of parental and peer pressures, both additive 


and interactive, were similar to those presented in 
Table 1 (data not presented). We believe that our 
results are not affected by the fact that peer pres- 
sures were operationalized behaviorally and id parental 
pressures attitudinally. 
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Analytical Strategies 


In order to isolate more precisely the 
effects of attitudes and situations on be- 
havior, parallel analyses were carried out 
on an aggregated cross-sectional sample 
and on a longitudinal sample decomposed 
into the separate behavioral groups that 
comprise a population observed at one 
point in time. The short interval (five to 
six months) separating the two waves of 
‘data collection in the survey proved to be 
advantageous, since it permitted us to 
identify a population in the process of 
change and to measure predictors of 

change at a time closely preceding the 
change itself. 

The analyses on the aggregated cross- 


sectional sample examined the whole. 


range of marihuana behavior from nonuse 
to heavy use, as indexed by a quasimetric 
variable, frequency of current use. The 
cross-sectional analyses reported in this 
paper are based on the wave 2 sample for 
two reasons. A longitudinal analysis de- 
scribed below required that a statistical 
contro] for prior participation in the be- 
havior be introduced. In addition, we 
needed to disaggregate a cross section of 
respondents into various behavioral 
groups on the basis of their history of 
marihuana use. The Time 2 cross- 
sectional sample was disaggregated into 
two major groups on the basis of the lon- 
'"gitudinal information on marihuana use 
. available from the Time 1 data: one group 
included adolescents who were nonusers 
at Time 1 (N=3,725); the second group 
included adolescents identified as users at 
Time 1 (N=1,533). i 
The identification of these two basic 
groups allowed us to examine the relation- 
ship between attitudes, situations and be- 
haviors in four contrasting conditions: (1) 
prior to initiation, by examining Time 1 
variables as predictors of Time 2 behavior 
among all Time I nonusers; (2) shortly 
after the opportunity for initiation had oc- 
curred, by examining the Time 2 predic- 
tors of marihuana use at Time 2 among all 
Time 1 nonusers; (3) during participation 
in thé behavior, by examining the Time 2 
predictors of marihuana use at Time 2 
among all Time -1 users; and (4) among 
continuous users, by examining the Time 
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2 predictors of marihuana use at Time 2 
among those Time 1 users who definitely 
used marihuana in the five to six month 
interval between Time 1 and Time 2. As 
we noted earlier, such a disaggregation 
makes it possible to identify those parts of 
the behavioral sequence when interac- 
tions between attitudes and norms are 
most likely to appear. Although we cannot 
predict with certainty at which point such , 
interactions will be strongest, we expect, 
based on the concept of behavioral com- 
mitment (Johnson, 1973), that contingent 
effects will have their strongest impact on 
the continuation rather than on the initia- 
tion of a particular behavior. 


RESULTS 


Test for a Causal Order between Attitude 
and Behavior 


The contingent consistency hypothesis 
assumes implicitly that attitudes are caus- 
ally prior to behaviors, or at least that 
attitudes affect behaviors more than be- 
haviors affect attitudes. This assumption 
can be questioned, since we know that 
when actions and attitudes are discrepant, 
the former can produce changes in the 
latter (Kelman, 1974). A partial test of the 
assumption was carried out with a cross- 
lagged path analysis of the two-wave 
panel sample (Heise, 1970). Frequency of 
marihuana use at Time 2 was regressed on 
both itself and the composite measure of 
attitude toward marihuana at Time 1, 


. while attitude toward marihuana at Time 2 


was regressed on the same two indepen- 
dent variables. The standardized auto- 
regression coefficients of frequency of 
marihuana use and attitude over time are 
.57 and .65, respectively. The cross- 
lagged coefficient of attitude on behavior . 


-is about four times the size of the coeffi- 


cient of behavior on attitude, i.e., .20 vs. 
.05, although both are statistically signifi- 
cant. The cross-lagged model has failed to 
disconfirm the presumed causal order of 
the variables in the contingent consistency 
hypothesis. 


A Sample of Aggregated Behaviors: 
Extent of Marihuana Use 


Cross-sectional analysis. The initial 
test of the contingent consistency hypoth- 
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Table 1. Additive and Interactive Multiple Regression Analyses Predicting Frequency of Marihuana Use at 
Time 2 from Time 2 Attitude toward Marihuana and Two Time 2 Situational Kale (Total 
Adolescent Weighted Panel Sample, Time 1-Time 2: N=5,258) 








_ Additive Model: 


Interactive Model 








Standardized Unstandardized F R? 
Time 2 Predictors* Coefficient* Coefficient" ratio® increment? 
Attitude toward marihuana 14 (.07) N.A. N.A. 
Number of friends using marihuana .52 (.52) 826.1 .073 
Parental tolerance of marihuana .05 (.08) 9.0 .001 


Additive R?=.47 
Total R? =.54 ` 





* The following five variables also were included as covariates in all the regressions: closeness to father, 
degree of peer activity, minor delinquency, political participation, and number of classes cut. 

^ The coefficients below were estimated before the interaction effects were entered in the equation. 

* The F ratios apply to the coefficients for the interaction effects, not main effects. I 

4 The interaction effect for number of friends using marihuana appears in the equation before the interaction 
effect for parental tolerance of marihuana. Consequently, it is assigned the variance explained jointly by the 


two interaction effects. 


* All coefficients are statistically significant (p<.05). 


N.A. = not applicable. 


esis involved examining the relationship 
between attitude and behavior at one 
point in time. The bivariate cross- 
sectional relationships between attitude 
toward marihuana and frequency of 
marihuana use are fairly high: .49 at Time 
2, and .51 at Time 1. This is comparable to 
the correlation of .53 between attitude of 
college students toward marihuana and 
voting for its legalization in a mock elec- 
tion several weeks later reported by 
Acock and DeFleur (1972:720). Acock and 
DeFleur attributed the size of this correla- 
tion to the salience of marihuana for col- 
lege respondents. The same explanation 
may hold for our sample of high school 
students. The first question to be ad- 
‘dressed is whether the relationship can be 
increased still further with the addition of 
situational variables indexing reference 
group norms. 

Frequency of marbumna use at Time 2 
was regressed on aítitude toward 
marihuana and the two situational mea- 
sures, first in an additive model, and sub- 
. ‘sequently in a multiplicative model that 
included the.first-order interactions be- 
tween attitude and the situational vari- 
ables. Both equations also included the 
additive effects of five control variables 
known to affect drug use.* Results are 


* [nclusion of these five variables alters the coeffi- 
cients for the variables of interest, but only very 
slightly. For example, when the five control vari- 
ables are excluded from the equation in Table 1, the 


displayed in Table 1. As discussed earlier, 
the contingent consistency hypothesis is 
supported when the interaction terms sig- 
nificantly improve the fit of the equation. 
The F-test for each variable is of limited 
help in making this judgment, because the 
sample size is so large that almost any 
improvement, however slight, is statisti- 
cally significant. Consequently, we have 
relied partly on the increase in the per- 
centage of variance explained to identify 
meaningful statistical interaction. 
Parental tolerance of marihuana has a 
fairly weak linear effect on frequency of 
marihuana use at Time 2. But the effect of 
number of friends using marihuana, as 
measured by the standardized partial re- 
gression coefficient, is three to five times 
as large as that of attitude. The effect of 
attitude, while clearly significant, is not 
large. The increased variance explained 


_ by the interaction terms collectively (7%) 


is statistically significant (F=426.9), as are 
the two individual interaction effects. 
Only the effect of attitude by number of 
friends using marihuana, however, is sub- 
stantively important. The results appear 
to support the contingent consistency hy- 
pothesis. Norms in the peer group when 
favorable to marihuana use interact with a 
positive attitude toward marihuana to 
produce the highest rates of adolescent 





unstandardized regression coefficient for peers in- 
creases from .52 to .56. The one for attitude in- 
creases from .07 to .08. 
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marihuana use. The variable which 
amplifies the predictive power of adoles- 
cent attitudes for behavior desc-ibes peer 
as opposed to parental norms. This result 

.is consistent with the greater visibility of 
marihuana behavior to peers than to par- 
ents. 

Longitudinal analysis. The bivariate re- 
lationship over time betweer attitude 
toward marihuana and frequency of 
marihuana use is .50, which is o^ the same 
magnitude as the cross-sectionel relation- 
ship. Most longitudinal studies of other 
behaviors, however, report zero-order 
correlations of behavior with attitudes 
which rarely exceed .30 and often fall 
short of it (Wicker, 1969:65). 

The association of attitude and 
marihuana use at one point in time repre- 
sents an instantaneous measurement of an 
ongoing reciprocal process. Many adoles- 
cents probably have been using marihuana 
for some time, so that the attitude may in 
part be determined by the behavior itself 
as well as be a cause of it. However, the 
cross-lagged regression analysts reported 
above indicates that attitudes affect be- 
haviors more than vice versa The lon- 
gitudinal data provide an opportunity to 
examine the attitude-behavicr relation 
while controlling for prior bsbavior at 
Time 1. The cross-sectional equations 
could be misspecified. Indeed. the situa- 
tional variables and the interaction terms 
may reflect the continuity across time of 
frequency of marihuana use, b2cause this 
variable is not present in the equation as a 
Time 1 predictor of itself at Ttme 2. Fre- 
quency of marihuana use at Time 1 was 
therefore added as a predictor m the equa- 
tions reported in Table 1. If the main and 
interaction effects of the situational vari- 
ables were spurious, they should disap- 
pear. * 

Although the increment in tbe explained 
variance due to both interaction effects 
declines from 7% of the total variance to 
496, it is still statistically significant 
(F=296.3). As in the precedirg analysis, 
the interaction effect for number of friends 
using marihuana is by far the more impor- 
tant (F=562.0). Frequency of marihuana 
use at Time I has a strong net effect 
(beta=.43) on itself at Time 2 and its in- 
clusion reduces the net effect of number of 
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friends using marihuana. These results 
suggest that some of the interaction et" 
fects attributed to situational variables in 
cross-sectional analyses may in fact be 
accounted for by the continuity of the be- 
havior over time. In general, however, the 
longitudinal analysis does not alter the 
conclusions drawn from the cross- 
sectional analysis in any major way: the 
interaction effect between attitude and 
peer norms is still substantively and statis- 
tically significant. 


Disaggregated Sample: Initiation and 
Ongoing Behavior 


In order to isolate more precisely the - 
effects of attitudes and situations on be- 
haviors, the analyses were carried out 
separately for the separate groups that 
comprise a population observed at one 
point in time. Two major groups were dis- 
tinguished: (1) the group comprised of 
nonusers at Time 1, and (2) the group of 
students who were already using 
marihuana at Time 1. As noted earlier, 
this makes it possible to examine the rela- 
tionships among attitudes, situations and 
behaviors in four cases: (1) prior to initia- 
tion, with Time 1 variables as predictors 
of initiation in the follow-up interval. 
among Time 1 nonusers; (2) shortly after 
the opportunity for initiation has oc- 
curred, with Time 2 predictors of fre- 
quency of marihuana use at Time 2 among 
Time 1 nonusers; (3) during participation 
in-the behavior, with Time 2 predictors of 
marihuana use at Time 2 among Time 1 
users; and (4) among definite continuous 
users, excluding from Time 1 users those 
who had not reported any use between the 
two surveys since they could not be 
classified definitely either as continuing 
users Or as stoppers. Predictors in the 
fourth analysis also are measured at Time 
2. The first two sets of analyses are per- 
formed on the same respondents. The last 
analysis is performed on a subset of re- 
spondents included in the third. Compari- 
son of the results for conditions (2) and (3) ` 
pinpoints which specific group contributes 


.to the interactions observed in an aggre- 


gated cross-sectional sample. 
Initiation into marihuana use: a new 
behavior. We could expect the clearest 
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test of the attitude-behavior relationship 
to appear when the attitude can be clearly 


measured before the appearance of the 


behavior. Onset of marihuana use 
provides such a test. In the first analysis 
carried out on the group of adolescents 
who were nonusers at Time 1, the be- 
havior of interest was initiation. The de- 
pendent variable was the Time 2 dummy 
variable, initiation vs. noninitiation, and 
the predictors were attitude and situations 
measured at Time 1, with five factors 
known to affect marihuana use introduced 
as controls. Since initiation can occur only 
among adolescents who have never previ- 
ously used marihuana, this procedure 
brings with it'a built-in control for prior 
level of marihuana use. The zero-order 
correlation between attitude and initiation 
is .28. Table 2 displays the additive effects 
of attitude and the two situational mea- 
sures, together with F ratios and Rš in- 
crements for the corresponding interac- 
tion terms. Although both interaction 
terms are significant, this is largely a re- 
sult of the large sample size rather than an 
improvement in the fit of the equation. 
Interaction effects between attitude 
toward marihuana and situational vari- 
ables do. not have any importance when 
predicting initiation of marihuana use. 
Extent of new involvement: frequency 
of use among former nonusers. Two 
further analyses were carried out among 
nonusers, in which extent of involvement | 
at Time 2, not merely initiation, was the 
behavior of interest. A longitudinal 


analysis replicated the initiation analysis, 
with the dependent variable changed to 
frequency of marihuana use at Time 2. 
Results were similar to those reported for 
initiation, with no substantively important ` 
interaction effects (data not presented). 
Such effects did appear, however, in a- 
cross-sectional analysis in which the pre- 
dictors of the éxtent of newly initiated use 
were measured at the same point in time 
as use itself. The regression analysis pre- 
dicting frequency of marihuana use at 
Time 2 among students who were nonus- 
ers at Time 1 is presented in the left half of. 
Table 3. Predictors and behavior are ail 
measured at Time 2, directly replicating 
the analyses in Table 1 for a subgroup of 
the population. As in the overall sample, 
an unusually large amount of interaction is 
present: together the interaction effects 
increase the explained variance by 896 
(F=194,56). Attitude by itself, which has 
already been found not to be a strong pre- 
dictor of marihuana use when other vari- 
ables are held constant, appears to be 
even less important when individuals are 
moving rapidly through the range of par- 
ticipation in the behavior. Thus, a config- 
uration of favorable social and attitudinal 
forces appears to be highly conducive to 
rapid involvement in marihuana use. 
Being a member of a peer group where 
marihuana use is highly prevalent may 
facilitate rapid and heavy involvement in 
marihuana use. This interpretation obtains 
additional support from a further statisti- 
cal manipulation of the data. A plot of the 


Table 2. Additive and Interactive Multiple Regression Analyses Predicting Initiation of Marihuana Use at 
Time 2 among Time 1 Nonusers from Time 1 Attitude toward Marihuana and Two Time 1 
Situational Variables (Weighted Panel Sample of Time 1 Nonusers: N=3,725) 








Additive Model: 





Interactive Model 


Standardized Unstandardized F R? 
Time 1 Predictors* Coefficient* Coefficient* ratio* increment? 
Attitude toward marihuana- . 18 (.03) N.A. N.A. 
Number of friends using marihuana ` .14 (.05) 15.9 .005 
Parental tolerance of marihuana .06 (.002) 5.0 .001 
Additive R?=.15 
Total R?  —.16 








* The following five variables also were included as covariates in all the regressions: closeness to father, 
degree of peer activity, minor delinquency, political participation, and number of classes cut. 

° The F ratios apply to the coefficients for the interaction effects, not main effects. 

3 The interaction effect for number of friends using marihuana appears in the equation before the interaction 
effect for parental tolerance of marihuana. Consequently, it is assigned the variance explained jointly by the 


two interaction effects. : 
* All coefficients are statistically significant (p<.05). 


N.A. = not applicable. 
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ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR 


difference between the absolute values of 
the residuals from the additive and inter- 
active equations against the dependent 
variable at Time 2 reveals that the interac- 
tion terms improve the fit most for re- 
spondents with high values on the depen- 
dent variable in the Time 1 nonuser sub- 
sample. The correlation between this 
measure of improvement in fit and fre- 
quency of marihuana use is .36. This find- 
ing indicates that the interaction effects 
are occurring among adolescents who 
were nonusers at Time 1, but became fre- 
quent marihuana users at Time 2. The fact 
that the interactions were found to occur 
at this particular developmental phase 
suggests that strong social norms together 
with the appropriate attitude favor exten- 
sive involvement in the behavior. 

Frequency of use among prior users. 
The Time 1 nonusers constitute a subset 
of the total sample represented in the 
analysis of frequency of marihuana use at 
Time 2 (Table 1). The complementary 
group is composed of adolescents 
(N=1,533) who were already using 
marihuana at Time 1. This group includes 
adolescents who used continuously over 
the follow-up interval as well as some who 
did not. : 

The analyses were replicated on the re- 
stricted Time 2 sample of adolescents who 
reported having already used marihuana 
at Time 1. Again, all variables are mea- 
sured at Time 2. The results are reported 
in the right half of Table 3, which is analo- 
gous to Table 1. The unstandardized coef- 
ficients show that the additive effects are 
roughly similar to those in Table 1. The 
interactive effects are miniscule: number 


* It will be recalled that no such interactions ap- 
peared when the predictors were measured at Time 
1. A partial explanation may be that attitudes are 
changing fairly rapidly in the short follow-up inter- 
val. Even with a correction for attenuation, the true 
Pearson’s r in this subsample between Time 1 and 
Time 2 attitude lies between .81 and .59. We know 


‘from the cross-lagged regression analysis that atti- 


tudes are unlikely to be modified by behaviors. In 
situations of rapid change, measurement of an atti- 
tude at the same time as the behavior may represent 
a better approximation of the respondent’s attitude 
during the follow-up interval than a measure taken in 
the past. The contrast between the two panels of 
Table 3 further strengthens the interpretation that it 
is among new users that the interactions occur. 
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of friends using marihuana accounts for 
less than an additional 1% of the total 
variance. l 
Comparison of the two halves of Table 3 
indicates that the total Time 2 variance 
explained is larger among Time 1 users 
than among Time 1 nonusers: (41% vs. 
27%), and that all three predictors have 
larger additive effects on marihuana use 
among prior users than among nonusers. 
Since the variables are all measured at the 
same time in both subsamples, the in- 
creased size of the unstandardized coeffi- 


cients among Time 1 users may reflect the 


effect of prior marihuana use on the pre- 
dictors in a group that has already been 
using for some time. 

Frequency of use among continuous 
users. Finally, to establish that processes 
associated with cessation of marihuana 
use are not confounded with those for 
continuing use, we replicated the analysis 
in the subset of Time 1 marihuana users 
who also reported use between Time 1 and 
Time 2 (N=955) and hence definitely 
could be considered continuous users. 
The results are presented in Table 4. Al- 
though the additive R2 is considerably 
smaller than among all prior users, the 
results follow similar patterns. The in- 
teraction effects are still very small. There 
is no evidence of mutually reinforcing ef- 
fects of attitude and social pressures on 
frequency of marihuana use among ado- 
lescents who were already using 
marihuana at Time 1 and continued to use 
over the follow-up interval. 


CONCLUSION 


The relationship between marihuana- 
related attitudes and marihuana use is 
fairly high in the present sample of adoles- 
cents. When a measure of group norms is 
included with attitude in an equation pre- 
dicting fréquency of marihuana use, how- 
ever, much of the apparent effect of atti- 
tude turns out to be spurious. Peer influ- 
ence, in particular, has a considerably 
stronger additive effect than attitude. 
Under certain conditions, perceived ex- 
tent of drug use in the peer group also 


interacts with attitude to improve the fit 


between attitude and behavior. ` 
The strategy of carrying. out the 
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Table 4. Additive and Interactive Multiple Regression Analyses Predicting Frequency of Marihuana Use at 
Time 2 among Continuing Users from Time 2 Attitude toward Marihuana and Two Time 2 
Situational Variables (Weighted Panel Sample of Continuing Users: N=955) 








Additive Model? 


Interactive Model 








Standardized. | Unstandardized F R? 
Time 2 Predictors* Coefficient* Coefficient* ratio* increment? 
Attitude toward marihuana ° i .13 (.12) N.A. N.A. 
Number of friends using marihuana .38 (50 0.6 .000 
Parental tolerance of marihuana . .09 (.11) 0.7 .000 


Additive R?=.26 
Total Ri =.27 





* The following five variables also were included as covariates in all the regressions: closeness to father, 
degree of peer activity, minor delinquency, political participation, and number of classes cut, 

> The coefficients below were estimatéd before the interaction effects were entered in the equation. 

° The F ratios apply to the coefficients for the interaction effects, not main effects. 

* The interaction effect for number of friends using marihuana appears in the equation before the interaction 
effect for parental tolerance of marihuana. Consequently, it is assigned the variance explained jointly by the 


two interaction effects. 


* All coefficients are statistically significant (p<.05). 


N.A. = not applicable. 


analyses on samples decomposed accord- 
ing to the adolescents' specific position in 
the developmental continuum of 
marihuana nonuse vs. use made it possible 
to specify the conditions under which the 
contingent consistency hypothesis was 
supported. We specified which type of 
situational variable had the greatest im-. 
pact and the subgroup in which the effect 
appeared. Cross-sectional analyses based 
on an aggregated sample of adolescents at 
various stages of participation in 
marihuana use had shown interaction ef- 
fects between attitudes and situations. 
Decomposition of the sample into prior 
nonusers and users reveals that group 
norms do not interact with and amplify the 
effect of predisposing: attitudes on initiat- 
‘ing marihuana use. In the earliest stage 
immediately preceding onset of marihuana 
use, all the effects of situational variables 
are additive. But interactive effects also 
do not appear for an ongoing behavior that 
is already well-established in the reper- 
toire of the individual, -in our particular 
sample for a period of at least six months. 
Rather, interactions appear specifically 
among those adolescents who shift from 
being nonusers to becoming frequent 
users in the follow-up interval. The in- 
teraction effects of perceived parental and 
` peer norms increase the explained vari- 
ance by an additional 8% of the total vari- 
ance. Comparison of our results with 
those of Acock and DeFleur (1972) is in- 
structive. Both studies deal with 


marihuana-related behaviors. Acock and 
DeFleur were criticized (Susmilch et al., 
1975) because a reanalysis of their data 
showed that the interaction effects be- 
tween attitude and social pressures in- 
creased the explained variance by approx- 
imately 3% of the total variance, which is 
not statistically significant for their sample 
size of 212. Whether the criterion is a large 
increment in explained variance or statis- 
tical significance, our results, especially 
those for adolescents who shifted. from 
nonuse to frequent use, constitute the 
strongest statistical evidence for the con- 
tingent consistency hypothesis presented 
to date in the literature. 

Movement from the earliest stage of 
marihuana use to frequent use constitutes 
a radical change in behavior. Attitudes 
appear to have only a moderate impact on 
behavior when less extreme change or no 
change is occurring, but to be particularly 
susceptible to reinforcement by social 
pressures when extreme change is taking 
place. The findings cast doubt on Liska's 
(1974b:93) hypothesis that social norms 
reinforce attitudes only when the object of 
the attitude consists of people rather than 
specific behaviors. 

The greater influence of peers than of 
parents may be directly related, not only 
tó the greater reliance of adolescents on 
peers than on parents for matters related 
to adolescents' current life styles, but to 
the greater visibility of certain adolescent 
behaviors to peers than to parents. Social 
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pressures can only be expected to condi- 
tion attitude-behavior consistency when 
the individual's role performance is 
readily visible to the members of the 
group. Especially where deviant behavior 
is concerned, a lack of visibility or obser- 
vability can impede social control suffi- 
ciently.for the behavior to take firm root 
and depart more and more from the group 
norms in question (Coser, 1961; Merton, 
1957:319—21). 

The contrast between the interactive ef- 
fects of situational factors among prior us- 
ers, on the one hand, dnd among new 


_ users who are moving rapidly into heavy 


use, on the other, may help to explain the 
conflicting findings of earlier studies. 
Cross-sectional samples, and other sam- 
ples that do not permit measurement of 
the behavior at two points in time, con- 
found the effects of situations on initiation 
vs. continued participation in the be- 
havior. The overall results for a particular 
sample will depend upon the proportion of 
respondents who are at various phases, 
from nonparticipation in a behavior to 
early or longstanding participation. These 
proportions will vary in different samples 
and for different types of behaviors, as 
will the proportion of initiators participat- 
ing heavily in the behavior. These inter- 
sample differences may account for dis- 
crepant findings among studies. 

This interpretation needs to be tested 
further on other samples. The present 
study cannot tell us whether contingent 
effects of attitudes among individuals un- 
dergoing rapid behavioral change derive 
regularly from social influences or 
whether this is true only for the particular 
behavior and populations studied, 
namely, illegal use of drugs in adoles- 
cence. Ideally, our -analyses, which are 
based on a synthetic cohort, should be 
measured in one cohort as it progresses 
developmentally through the various 


stages of participation in a particular be- 


havior. Despite these qualifications, we 
are confident that this. research has 
provided important new insights into the 
usefulness of the contingent consistency 
hypothesis. The redefinition of a popula- 
tion in terms of its particular devel- 
opmental stage of participation in a be- 
havioral sequence permits a specification 


of the conditions when contingent consis- 
tency is most likely to hold. 
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Pressman and Wildavsky's (1973) popular view that government policy becomes ineffectual in 
the face of local exigencies is questioned. In contrast, using a case study of government policy 
on methadone treatment for heroin addiction, we show that federal decision making has 
profound impact even at microsociological levels of clinic life. A model drawn from 
organizations theory is developed to explain the efficacy of federal action. Policy is seen often ` 
to embody conflicting or contradictory demands due to governmental agencies’ attempts to 
coopt or placate interests hostile to new policy directions. Governmental monopsony ensures 
that competing local agencies acquiesce to the details of federal intentions. But internal 
contradictions in policies limit or undermine local agencies’ resources for gaining compliance 
from their clientele. Thus compromised policies, effectively translated by federal regulation into 


local practice, result in dysfunctional E by clients, and the policies "fail." 


Introduction 


A position currently popular among pol- 
icy scientists views government policy as 
relatively impotent in local settings be- 
cause, it is argued, original policy inten- 
tions become diluted in the face of daily 
exigencies at the local level (Pressman and 
Wildavsky, 1973). It follows from the 
Pressman-Wildavsky approach that the 
apparent failure of many government 
policies stems not from the faults of the 
policies themselves, but rather from the 
complexities of implementation at the 
local level and especially from the diffu- 
sion of power among multiple local deci- 
sion makers. Such a perspective therefore 
implies broad discontinuity between gov- 
ernmental policy making and local pro- 
gram outcomes, as a result of essentially 
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particularistic aspects of local circum- 
stances. 

Based on our research on government 
policy and its implementation in the area 
of drug abuse, we present a different con- 
ceptualization of government policy, 
which has implications opposite to those 
of the Pressman-Wildavsky approach. 
Drawing ‘on organizations theory we 
demonstrate that under certain specifiable 
conditions, federal policy can be seen to 
directly determine local program behavior 
even down to the microsociological level. ` 
The ‘‘failure’’ of local efforts is seen to 
flow systematically from the structure of 
policy making, especially insofar as con- 
tradictory interests, embodied in policy, 
undermine crucial resources which local 
agencies require to gain the compliance of 
their clientele on a day-to-day basis. 

Using a case study approach, we at- 
tempt.to link the macrosociology of fed- 
eral policy on opiate addiction to the mi- 
crosociology of methadone treatment, in 
order to show how the sociopolitical 
forces which shape.government policy 
subsequently determine the practical 
realm of daily clinic life. The link between 
public policy and the clinical Lebenswelt 
is structured by the managerial responses 
of treatment agencies to the institutionali- 
zation of government regulation. 

Our model is developed in the sections 
below. The material is presented in five 
stages. The first is an historical overview 
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`of U.S. heroin policy. Secondly there fol- 


lows a more detailed analysis of the policy: 


towards methadone maintenance im- 
plemented in the late 1960s. The purpose 
here is to examine why policy took the 
form it did, and what this implied for 
treatment outcomes. A third section goes 
into the response of treatment agencies to 
federal regulations and local pressures. 
The fourth section analyzes the impact of 
this process upon the clinic milieu, espe- 
cially upon the actions of addicts and 
staff. The final section summarizes the 
practical dilemmas of gaining compliance 
in the clinical setting as the ultimate result 
of the policies involved, and generalizes 
from the specific case-study findings to a 
more widely applicable model of govern- 
mental regulation and its likely outcome. 

We have utilized two kinds of data in 
this research. First, in characterizing 
clinic and addict life, we draw upon our 
own work in several methadone clinics 
(from 30 to 160 clients in size) in one 
California city. This included ten months 
of intensive participant-observation re- 
search in three clinics (Gerstein, 1975; 
1976), detailed, transcribed interviews 
with a representative sample (N=100) of 
present and past clients of the clinics 
(Judd and.Gerstein, 1975; Attewell et al., 
1976), and statistical analyses of program 
records for five clinics over a four-year 
period. We obtained comparative data on 

clinics elsewhere from published ethnog- 
raphies of treatment settings (Gould et al., 
1974; Nelkin, 1973; Soloway, 1974), mate- 
rials published by program administrators 
(Dole and Nyswander, 1976; Mandell, 
1971); and from our own discussions with 
treatment managers and personnel in sev- 
eral other cities. 

Second, in characterizing government 
policy, we have drawn upon government 
publications and-upon historical materials 
including those published by principal fig- 
ures (Lindesmith, 1965; Musto, 1973; 
Chambers and Brill, 1973; Finney, 1975; 
Dole and Nyswander, 1976). 


Evolution of U.S. Opiate Policy 


Prior to this century, opium and all of its 
derivatives were available virtually free of 
legal restriction throughout the United 
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States. Their use for recreational and a 
broad range of medicinal and quasi- 
medicinal purposes was widespread. 
However under pressure from social re- ' 
formers, and for supplementary reasons 
stemming from international politics, a 
series of federal actions between 1906 and 
1920 made distribution and use of many 
opiates illegal (Musto, 1973). Even physi- 
cians were constrained to use opiates 
strictly for analgesic purposes. By 1938, 
some 25,000 medical doctors had been ar- 
raigned and 3,000 imprisoned because 
they attempted to prescribe narcotics to 
addicts (Brill, 1973:11). 

Thus with the exception of a few short- 
lived clinics (1912-1924), addiction effec- 
tively was taken out of the jurisdiction of 
private physicians and became defined as 
a law enforcement rather than a medical 
problem (Brecher et al., 1972:116). There- 
after, medical involvement was limited to 
the Public Health Service, especially its 


Lexington prison-hospital. 


Throughout the 1950s criticism grew 
over a purely law enforcement approach 
to addiction, culminating in a 1963 rec- 
ommendation by a Presidential Commis- 
sion on Drug Abuse that medical treat- 
ments be reconsidered. A technique was ` 
developed in 1964, by: Vincent Dole and 
Marie Nyswander at Rockefeller Univer- 
sity, based on earlier work by Isbell and 
Vogel (1949), which involved weaning an 
addict off heroin and substituting a daily 
oral dose of the synthetic opiate 
methadone. The addict entered an in- 
patient (later ambulatory) facility, re- 
ceived progressively larger doses of 
methadone until no heroin withdrawal 
symptoms were evident, and then was ex- 
pected to take this dose of daily 
methadone indefinitely. Intensive suppor- 
tive therapy to reestablish ego integration 
and normal social functioning—especially 
a steady paying job—ensued, and patients 
were put on an ambulatory (outpatient) 
basis, with renewable prescriptions for 
methadone, once such normal functioning 
had been established. 

The major achievement of Dole and 
Nyswander in the mid-1960s was not sim- 
ply their perfection of this clinical tech- 
nique. Rather it was their gaining legitima- 
tion for the medical approach to addiction 
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as a treatable disease. This legitimation 
involved a postulated analogy between 
addiction and chronic diseases such as 
diabetes. Addicts, it was argued, suffer a 
permanent metabollic deficiency. Just as 
diabetics require insulin medication for an 
indefinite period of time, so addicts re- 
quire ongoing methadone, for an indefinite 


period, in order to ‘‘cure’’ their disease - 


(Chambers and Brill, 1973:350). In addi- 
tion, ‘it was claimed that methadone (a) 
blocked the addict’s craving for heroin, 
and (b) blocked the addict’s pleasure from 
taking heroin (Dole and yswander, 1965; 
1966; SE 


Government Policy and Early 
Institutional Regulation 


Dole and Nyswander not only were 
faced with the task of legitimating 
methadone maintenance treatment in the 
eyes of the general public and fellow doc- 
tors. They also faced a variety of institu- 
tional actors: the Food and Drug Adminis- 


. tration (FDA), the Bureau of Narcotics. 


and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD), and local 
political officeholders. The early clinical 


trials with methadone treatment carried: 


out by Dole and Nyswander took place in 
a context in which legality was unclear, 
and early researchers took the risk of 
prosecution and of censure for practicing 
unethical medicine. In 1962, the Medical 
Society of the County of New York par- 
tially legitimated the treatment of addicts, 
including prescribing narcotics to them, 
by ruling that such treatment in a strict 
clinical research setting was ethical 
medicine (Nelkin, 1973:41). Such clinical 
programs later were specifically au- 
thorized by a 1965 law passed by the New 
York state legislature. Nevertheless the 
legal situation remained ambiguous (Brill, 
1973:21-2), and both the FDA and the 
BNDD attempted to secure their jurisdic- 
tion in the area, as we shall explain below. 

Critics of Dole and Nyswander attacked 
methadone maintenance on two bases. 
The first was that it was morally wrong to 
give narcotics to addicts. One medical cri- 
tic argued that methadone researchers 
were ''openly giving addicts narcotics to 
gratify and perpetuate their addiction" 
(Ausubel, 1966). The second objection in- 
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volved the possible diversion or misuse of 
methadone by addicts. This issue was par- 
ticularly salient to the BNDD, the federal 
police agency responsible for controlling 
illegal drugs. In spite of the New York 
law, the BNDD maintained that 
methadone programs were illegal under 
'the 1914 Federal Harrison Act (Nelkin, 
1973:48). Although the BNDD went so far 
as to approach certain clinics and make its 
views known, it did not take the step of 
prosecuting the clinics (Brecher et al., 
1972: 164). Hence its jurisdiction re- 
mained ambiguous until a later period. 

. The FDA has no legal power to control 
the practice of medicine. However, it does 
have certain powers to control new drugs, 
especially to monitor their production, 
quality, availability, etc. As methadone 
clinics began opening in various hospitals, 
the FDA asserted its jurisdiction by 
categorizing methadone as an ‘‘Investiga- 
tional New Drug,’’ this despite 
methadone’s use in the U.S. and abroad 
since 1943. This special. status of 
methadone continued well into the 1970s, 
even after tens of thousands of cases had 
shown methadone maintenance to be 
quite safe under clinical management. 
However, the invocation and protraction 
of investigational status gave the FDA a 
continuing mandate to license and inspect 
clinics prescribing the drug. The latter 
police function it delegated to the BNDD 
“in 1970. 

Initially the FDA simply qutuq 
physicians wishing to treat addicts with 
methadone to obtain permission to use 
this ‘‘Investigational New Drug." How- 
ever, in 1970/1971 the FDA promulgated a 
"model protocol’ which specified in con- 
siderable detail various constraints on, 
and procedures to be carried out in, 
methadone programs. As we shall see this 
protocol had a dual function. Firstly it 
acted to consolidate the practical control 
of the FDA over physicians wishing to 
provide methadone treatment, by detail- 
ing program regulations and behavior. 
More importantly, however, it sought to 
coopt or placate significant critics of 
methadone treatment by casting their ob- 
jections in the form of FDA regulations. 
For example, the BNDD was given direct 
control-over medication security, and had 
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.veto power over licensing. Similarly the 
FDA bowed to the interests of medical 
critics such as Ausubel (1966), and in- 
cluded in the contents of the model pro- 
tocol a variety of measures (to be detailed 
momentarily) designed to reassure critics 
that their specific fears concerning 
methadone would not be realized. 

This response of the federal govern- 
ment, to insist on its jurisdiction over a 
new area, and to embody iri policy itself 
the views of a variety of interested and 
often critical parties, was to have crucial 
consequences for implementation at the 
local level. This phenomenon is an impor- 
tant element in our general model of gov- 
ernment action. We shall return to this in 
our discussion below. 

Substantive features of the FDA model 
protocol included the’ following stipula- 
tions: 


(1) Minors (under 18) were excluded. 
This was later modified to allow special 
exceptions. 

(2) Documentation had to be 
provided of prior and present addiction, 
and a confirmed history of one or more 
prior failures of treatment, before an 
addict could obtain methadone. 

. (3) Consideration had to be given to 
eventually discontinuing the drug for 
patients who had adjusted well to main- 
tenance. v 

(4) Termination from treatment was. 
required for patients who continued to 
use nàrcotics or other drugs, or who 
exhibited alcoholism or continued crim- 
‘inal activity after entering treatment. 
Drug use was to be checked by at least 
weekly collection of urine specimens 
for laboratory testing. 

(5) Prior BNDD approval of any 
methadone program was required. (See 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
1970.) 


It is central to our argument that these 
and other provisions in the FDA ‘model 
protocol strongly determined the future 
course of methadone maintenance. To 
demonstrate this, we shall first make four - 
points concerning these particulars of the 
protocol, and then we shall consider why 
the protocol in general had such an impact 

on program behavior. 
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A. The protocol resulted in the virtual 
exclusion from methadone maintenance of 
the primary vector of heroin ‘‘contagion”’: 
adolescents who have themselves only 
started heroin use comparatively recently, 
and who rapidly introduce their friends to 
the drug . (Hunt and Chambers, 1976). 
FDA item #1 above excluded many of 
these from treatment on age grounds 
alone. Moreover item #2 above, docu- 
mentation of prior failures at abstinence, 
requires considerable addiction history. 
Long-term addicts who have served jail 
sentences (which constitute ‘‘forced ab- 
stinence”’) are easily able to furnish docu- 
mentary proofs of prior failure. However 
younger or recently-addicted individuals 
are unlikely to have accumulated such 
documentation. Consequently this FDA 
protocol stipulation precluded mainte- 
nance programs from treating the recently 
addicted individuals who keep the heroin 
system supplied with recruits, and instead 
limited methadone maintenance to a 
“treatment of last resort.” This bowed to 
the views of those critics who claimed 
methadone simply addicted heroin users 
to a new drug. By allowing only long- 
term, ‘‘hard-core’’ addicts access to 
methadone, the FDA staved off the argu- 
ment that it was turning young drug users 
into permanent methadone addicts. 

B. The diabetes analogy of Dole and 
Nyswander was effectively struck down. 
Although item #3 above did not require 
methadone patients to be terminated after 
a time, it set up the ideal that a successful 
patient be weaned from methadone and 
end up drug free. This was in direct con- 
trast to the Dole-Nyswander view of 
methadone as a lifelong. medication like 
insulin, and instead made the drug-free 
"graduate" the standard of success. This 
shift in the criterion of successful treat- 
ment of a methadone patient was to have 
strong implications for the future behavior 
of clinics. 

C. The BNDD's institutional interest 
was to prevent methadone from reaching 
the illegal market (Dole and Nyswander, 
1976). It had no responsibility for treat- 
ment. Yet in order to obtain and maintain 


:BNDD approval, methadone programs 


were obliged to institute rigorous control, 
security, and accounting procedures. 
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Thus security preempted therapy in the 
design of dispensing procedures. 

D. The FDA protocols stipulated a 
maximum daily dose of 160 mg. Despite 
assurances that local programs could 
argue for a higher figure, the FDA suc- 
ceeded, via this ‘‘suggestion,’’ in control- 
ling dosages and making lower doses a 
measure of better programs. As we shall 
see below, mean dosage levels were to 
decrease steadily in subsequent years, 
eroding yet more of the Dole-Nyswander 
method. However this FDA protocol item 
countered charges made by critics of 
maintenance programs to the effect that 
methadone would be prescribed in high 
dosages which would allow addicts to get 
“high,” and hence abet their ‘‘moral de- 
cay.” 

At this point we have to raise the issue 
of why the provisions of the FDA protocol 
had such a profound and long-lasting ef- 
fect, even though they were not enforce- 
able as law. The FDA itself was obliged to 
state that the protocol was ''intended only 
as a guide to the profession," while ‘‘mod- 
ification of the protocol and completely 
different protocols will be accepted, 
provided they can be justified by the 
sponsor” (U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, 1970). In more general terms we 
are raising the issué of why governmental 
agencies' policies often acquire consider- 
able force even though they are not em- 
bodied in law. . 

First, in the short term, program appli- 
cants who were faced with a lengthy and 
difficult FDA licensing procedure tended 
to stick closely to the model protocol, 
rather than risk delay or rejections by di- 
verging from the guide. In the longer term, 
the FDA guide gained its, force because it 
was adopted by most of the crucial orga- 
nizational actors who constituted the ex- 
ternal environment of the methadone pro- 
grams. The FDA protocol provided poten- 
tial criteria for evaluating a program: 
numbers of drug-free graduates, changes 
in arrest records, etc. State and local 


agencies therefore took these as standards . 


by which to assess a program's requests 
for licensing and refunding. 

In addition the FDA protocol became a 
model for permanent state legislation. 
(The states do have jurisdiction over med- 
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ical practice.) State laws were usually 
more restrictive elaborations of the FDA 
protocol. For example, in California, state 
regulations required two or more docu- 
mented treatment failures, and proof of 
two years addiction prior to entry into a 
methadone program, compared with one 
failure and one year in the FDA protocol. 

We see here a process not uncommon in 
situations where federal agencies set 
technically-complex safety standards: 
less-expert political bodies show their 
concern by toughening up the standards. 
This often occurs at the behest of state 
regulatory agencies which increase their 
areas of jurisdiction and autonomy by 
arguing for controls which go beyond 
those already covered at the federal level. 
Similar phenomena have been discussed 
in other settings by Becker (1963:147--63). 
In his analysis of the impact of in- 
stitutionalization and enforcement upon 
**moral entrepreneurship,'' he notes both 
a tendency for legislators to insert their 
own interests at the rule-making stage, 
and the fact that enforcement personnel 
feel the need to justify their existence, and 
the goal displacement which often results 
from this (Becker, 1963:152, 156-62). One 
can see both of these processes operating 
in the case of methadone maintenance. 

Thus the FDA protocol, many of whose 
elements were ideals or suggestions, be- 
come elaborated into state law. The pro- 
tocol and the laws then became the bases 
upon which authorized inspectors judged 
programs during site visits. In some cases 
these inspectors were empowered to re- 
voke program licenses: In other cases, 
which we will discuss below, they simply 
could discredit programs by feeding nega- 
tive evaluative findings to the local news ` 
media. : 

In sum, the FDA protocol molded the 
external environment within which pro- 
grams operated by providing a standard 
against which programs could be judged. ` 
The ways in which programs responded to 
this process are the subject of the next 
section. i 


Managerial Response at the Program 


‘Level 


The rapid appropriation of millions of 
dollars for drug treatment, and the relative 
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paucity of organizations already in the 
field, led to a proliferation of programs, as 
universities, hospitals, community 
groups, and private corporations re- 
sponded to the existence of funding (Man- 
dell, 1971; Finney, 1975:20-30; Diaz and 
David, 1972). Because the FDA invoked 
an investigational status for methadone, 
which required that a potential program 
show evidence of medical and administra- 
tive expertise, community-based groups 
were hindered considerably in acquiring 
methadone licenses. This frequently led 
community groups to develop drug-free 
. addiction treatment modalities. In con- 
trast, university and hospital-affiliated 
groups, and private organizations with 
medical and bureaucratic expertise, did 
well in gaining FDA authorization and 
government funding for methadone. Since 
community-based drug-free treatment 
agencies and methadone maintenance 
programs provided alternative approaches 
to treatment, and often competed for fund- 
ing and addict clientele, community agen- 
cies frequently became pitted against the 
more medical-establishment methadone 
agencies for such resources. In cities 
where community groups were able to 


wield political influence, this acted to: 


make local government especially cau- 
tious over methadone treatment (cf. Nel- 
kin, 1973:90—2). ` 

Even among methadone programs 
"range ware" erupted, and a process of 
monopolization or oligopolization later 
occurred in many cities (cf. Finney, 
1975:25). In the early years, however, 
there was something of a funding 
bonanza, and many agencies sought to 
enter the field. Typically programs were 
set up as pilot projects, subject to con- 
tinuation only if acceptable performance 
was demonstrated. 

Programs responded to this situation by 
developing what we shall term a reality 
construction or presentation of self capa- 
bility in order to convince funding and 
regulatory agencies that they were doing 
a good job (Goffman, 1959). Waiting lists 
were adopted as one indicator of the need 
for a program, its success in the eyes of 
the addict community, and, of course, the 
need for more money. Characteristics of 
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addicts in treatment, e.g., time in treat- 
ment, positive changes in employment . 
status, reduction in criminal activity, also 
became widely publicized as indicators of 
success. A program's statistics were com- 
pared with others' in order to show its 
efficiency (Proceedings of the National 
Conference on Methadone Treatment, 
1971; 1972; cf. Thompson, 1967). It took 
several years to realize that time series 
data of the type collected by programs 
were particularly susceptible to statistical 
"sleight of hand." By 1973, Brill and 
Chambers (1973:362-3) were complain- 
ing: "Unfortunately, not everyone counts 
everyone when compiling 'retention' or 
‘attrition’ statistics to share with their pro- 
fessional peers, with funding sources, or 
with the less-than-informed public.'" Even 
indices of reduced criminal activity and 
increased employment proved subject to 
manipulation or misinterpretation 
(Holzman and Lukoff, 1976:6ff). 

In addition to these positive presenta- 
tional activities, methadone programs also 
had to manipulate their public image in 
order to stave off external criticism. This 
became progressively more important 
over the years as state and federal laws 
gave regulatory control to a variety of 
watchdog agencies. For example, a 
California Board of Pharmacy inspector 
complained in the local press of one pro- 
gram: ‘‘It is a failure to the agencies moni- 
toring it, to the agencies administering it, 
to the patients using it, and to the tax- 
payers." His major complaint was that 
program administrators would not define 
“just what constitutes a successful com- 
pletion of the program" (emphasis added). 

We see here the impact of the FDA 
protocol in ignoring Dole and Nyswan- 
der's rationale for indefinite methadone 
treatment (like insulin). Instead of regard- 
ing the fact that addicts were in treatment 
as itself a success, regulators invoked the 
FDA ideal of a drug-free addict (weaned 
from methadone) as measure of success. 
The newspaper which reported this in- 
spector's complaints subsequently di- 
vided the total methadone program budget 
by the small number of drug-free 
graduates and headlined their article: 
“Each ‘Cure’ Costs Taxpayers $53,000.” 


` GOVERNMENT POLICY AND LOCAL PRACTICE 


Thus Dole and Nyswander’s original con- 
ception of methadone treatment was for- 
gotten. 

This perilous external environment (cf. 
Nelkin, 1973:138) and the desire to look 
good to funding and regulatory agencies 
increased the importance of manipulating 


the public image of methadone programs. . 


These presentational needs were reflected 
in three particular contexts: (A) aggregate 
movement of methadone dosage levels; 
(B) numbers of clients admitted and dis- 
charged; and (C) staff composition. In 
each case it will be seen that the programs 
studied showed increasing sensitivity 
toward outside regulatory agencies and 
other potential threats, and hence reor- 
ganized or toughened up clinical practices 
to avoid any possible external criticism. 
A. Methadone dosage levels. From the 
earliest. days of methadone maintenance, 
critics had accused programs of helping 
addicts get high. Thus one physician at- 
tacked Dole and Nyswander: ''. . . they 
are simply substituting the euphoric action 
of methadone for the euphoric action of 
heroin by administering massive dosages 
of the former" (Ausubel, 1966:949). 
Equally the BNDD pushed for lower dos- 
ages in the belief that dispensing higher 


ones meant a higher likelihood of illegal ` 


diversion. In such an environinent, pro- 
grams’ mean dosage levels became 
strategic symbols of their toughness and 
desire to wean addicts from methadone. 
High doses came under public criticism 
from surveillance agencies, and programs 
responded by further lowering their dis- 
pensing averages. 

Consequently, methadone desagë be- 
came a pawn in an organizational struggle, 
its individual impact on each particular 
addict lost in presentational politics. In 
response to external agencies there was 
pressure on clinicians from program ad- 
ministrators to deny addict requests for 
increases, and to lower stable doses. The 
result was a steady decline in average 
dose over the years. 

An additional matter, manipulated for 
similar reasons, involved "oke home" 
methadone. The requirement to attend the 
clinic seven days a week in order to ingest 
methadone was first seen as a temporary 
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measure during a client’s initial stabiliza- 
tion. Thereafter, in order to encourage 
more normalized lives, including em- 
ployment, clients periodically were 
allowed to take home and self-administer 
one, two or more days worth of 
methadone. However this was a security 
risk, since take home methadone could 
potentially be sold illegally. In line with 
the increasing sensitivity to possible 
sources of criticism, the clinics studied, 
progressively reducing take home 
privilege over the years, made it available 
to fewer and fewer individuals and hedged 
its use with greater restrictions. 

B. Admissions and discharges. In the ` 
early days of the clinics studied, waiting 
lists existed and program success could be . 
demonstrated by burgeoning numbers of 
clients in treatment. Some clients contin- 
ued using illegal drugs, but this was not 
seen as prima facie failure, since the fig- 
ures showed considerable reductions in 
drug use relative to untreated addicts 
(Chambers and Taylor, 1971). However, 
as regulation intensified, as community 
media became more critical, and as fed- 
eral and local funding sources grew more 
begrudging, program administrators 
pushed harder for stringent enforcement 
of rules, backed by detoxification (dis- 
-charge from the program following step- 
wise reduction of methadone dose). In 
1973 a policy shift was undertaken to 
toughen up clinical behavior, which re- 
sulted in a rapid doubling of the rate of 
termination of clients, as those with rec- 
ords of continuing heroin abuse were ex- 
pelled from treatment. The new policy 
caused a precipitous (30%) decrease in 
total caseloads over the year. - 

The point here is that administrative 
fiat, oriented toward external regulatory 
‘and surveillance agencies, succeeded in 
rapidly changing program census. There 
was no indication based op a study of clin- 
ical records that these actions resulted 
from changed patient behavior during that. 
period. 

C. Staffing. In the early days of 
methadone maintenance many programs 
utilized exaddicts (i.e., persons currently 
presumed abstinent) as front-line staff in 
the clinics. This pattern of exaddict staff- 
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ing was quite common nationwide, as 
exaddict peer counselling provided role 
models for clients, job prospects for exad- 
dicts, and inexpensive labor for programs, 
all at one sweep (Mandell, 1971). In the 
clinics studied, physicians, as expensive 
resources, primarily were involved in 
signing prescriptions and in performing 
periodic physical examinations. Doctors 
did wield considerable power by regulat- 
ing dosages; however they were seldom 
involved in therapy, this being the task of 
the paraprofessional exaddict counsellors. 

While some commentators on 
methadone maintenance have stressed 
‘that the impact of government regulation 
was to limit the role of physicians in 
treatment (Dole and Nyswander, 
1976:2119), our data indicate that the most 
profound change in staffing policy was a 
movement away from hiring exaddicts as 
staff. This has been commented upon at 
the national level (Espada, 1977), and is 
borne out in the clinics which we studied, 
where a steady turnover of exaddict staff 
in early years turned into a full-scale rout 
in later years. As we shall describe below, 
this again took place in response to the 
program’s increasing concerns with rigid 
adherence to mandated rules, and its need 
to present an efficient, tough image to the 
external environment. 

In summary, what we see in these sev- 
eral program responses to government 
regulation is a progressive displacement of 
organizational goals, away from therapeu- 
tic aims per se and toward an increasing 
concern with manipulation of clinic prac- 
tices in order to look good to outside 
agencies, particularly to powerful surveil- 
lance and funding agencies. At a more 
general level we would suggest that this 
kind of organizational goal displacement is 
typical of programs heavily dependent on 
government money or licensing for their 
continued existence. Since the goal of 
maintaining the continued existence of an 
organization is logically prior to that of the 
: instrumental task at hand, there is a con- 
stant tendency to become preoccupied 
with the former at the cost of the latter. In 
the case of detailed governmental regula- 
tion and surveillance this implies the rise 
of bureaucratic interests in the organiza- 
tion and the subordination of other inter- 
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ests to the primary one of adapting to 
one's external environment in order to 
keep the organization safe (cf. Thompson, 
1967; Dole and Nyswander, 1976:2119). 

` We now shall consider the cumulative 
effect of these organizational responses 
upon the experiential realm of daily clinic ` 
life. ; 


Clinic Life for Clients and Staff 


Once the initial disorientation of enter- 
ing a new setting has been dispelled, the 
experience of a patient within a 
methadone clinic is fundamentally one of 
regulation, of rules, of specified proce- 
dures which have to be carried out: in 
short, of grown adults in a high school 
setting. Everyone knows the rules, virtu- 
ally everyone present dislikes the rules, 
but everyone’s behavior is rule-governed, 
even if only in grudging ritualistic com- 
pliance. 

The fundamental business at hand is the 
distribution of methadone. There is rio 
casualness here. Fixed hours are set—a 
couple of hours each in the morning and 
afternoon. Anyone who is late misses 
his/her methadone. Persons are called 
singly to a nurse at an enclosed dispensing 
station. Although client and nurse see one 
another daily, the client must always pro- 
duce a special I.D. card, in the ritualistic 
fashion of military security, here man- 
dated by BNDD. Methadone is prepack- 
aged in coded bottles of fruit drink, of 
fixed volume to disguise the dosage, 
which is meant to be a-secret to clients and 
even counselors. Each client must drink in 
full view of the nurse, and then respond to 
questions, to assure that the drink has 
been swallowed; all this also is mandated 
by BNDD. Methadone dispensing, the 
basic ritual, occurs seven days a week, 
365 days per year. 

Other practices are equally mandatory 
but less regular: especially the ‘‘urine 
drop.'' Once a week (he/she never knows 


.quite when) each client is approached by a 


counselor for a urine specimen. The pur- 
pose of obtaining this specimen is for de- 
tection of illegal drug use. The urine dona- 
tion (like the dispensing ritual) is a regular 
reminder of distrust. It bears no relation to 
the euphemistic privacy of a urologist's 
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office. The addict enters a bathroom, fol- 
lowed by a counselor. The rules specify 
that he/she must be watched while urinat- 
ing into the bottle. Mirrors are even in- 
Stalled to facilitate this surveillance. Some 
counselors look away, act indifferently, or 
dissemble a lack of attention, but the un- 
derlying rule is strengthened by such i in- 
teractional camouflage work. 

An important activity occurs when a 
urine sample has shown ‘‘dirty’’— 
evidence of residues of heroin, barbit- 
urates, etc. The client, confronted with 
the report, often denies all knowledge: 

. [I]t’s a mistake. The test screwed 
up. ... The counselor messed up the 
bottles; protests of injured innocence to 
save face. The counselor must act peeved: 
warnings that the next time may be the 
last, threats: of future retribution, occa- 
sional real retribution, notice of a (21- 
day) ''punitive detoxification." Since 
urinalysis only detects a heroin injection 
from the prior day or two—and then only 
if the heroin was relatively pure and the 
urine not too dilute—injecting heroin be- 
comes Russian Roulette. In the context of 

"probably they won't ask for a drop to- 
day,” or “I fixed [injected] two days ago, 
probably it'll turn up negative," being 
caught is a nasty surprise, an unlucky 
event, a good reason to be angry. 

Another weekly ritual is an interview 
with the counselor. Again, a degree of in- 
terpersonal concern and interest often 
exists, although counselors have on the 
average ten minutes per client per week 
for face-to-face counselling. Occasionally 
therapeutic relationships blossom.. But in 
each interview a formal mandated agenda 
of information must be obtained: ''Did 
you work this week?" Engage in illegal 
activities? Were you arrested, convicted, 
etc.?" 

To these epes activities are added 
an occasional group therapy session, ex- 
tended: personal counseling, a doctor ap- 
pointment for some physical complaint, 
and so on. But such activities are only 
leaven. The essential routines consist of 
` waiting for methadone, giving urine, and 
checking in with the counselor. Many 
patients totally ignore voluntary therapeu- 
tic offerings. The senior administrator of 
one program felt obliged to point out to 
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the press in the fifth year of the program’s 
operation: ‘‘We put in a rule eighteen 
months ago that anybody on the program 
was to participate in counselling. That rule 
is still in effect for patients until they and 
their counselors decide sessions are not 


` needed.” 


While the clinical experience of the typ- 
ical client is a one-dimensional exchange 
of weekly urine for daily methadone, the 
clinical reality of the staff is necessarily ` 
more complex. The backstage operation 
of a methadone clinic can be seen as in- 
volving an interpenetration of three differ- 
ent realities, each with its own rationale 
and interests. The first involves self- 
definition, particularly for the counselors 
and clinic directors, who were ‘at first 
(1970-1972) virtually all exaddicts, though 


‘individuals without heroin experience 


were later hired. The exaddicts’ job cre- 
dentials were principally their firsthand 
knowledge of addict behavior, presumed 
(since Synanon’s publicity) to give them 
special efficacy in drug treatment. Exad- 
dict counselors had to put this folk knowl- 
edge in service of a clinical perspective, 


. while shifting their own self-image from 


down-and-out to upwardly mobile. They 
had, on the one hand, to convince addict 
clients of their savoir faire, that they could 
not be ‘‘conned,’’ and, on the other, to 
establish themselves as paraprofessional 
clinicians. This was accomplished in part 
by language and style. Counselors and 
clinic directors dressed and spoke with a 
streetwise style, but also with a facile psy- 
chiatric terminology: .''subconscious 
motivation,” ‘‘defense and coping mech- 
anisms,” "denial" and ‘‘confrontation,” 
etc. This combination set them off from 
the clientele, without sacrificing their 
claim to an insider’s knowledge of addic- 
tion. 

A second reality; which all staff shared, 
was a bureaucratic-administrative one. 
Each clinic director was sandwiched be- 
tween the top program administrators far 
from the clinic, and the day-to-day prob- 
lems of staff and clients. Through the 
clinic director came administrative direc- 
tives, the majority involved with getting 
paperwork done, new government edicts 
and inspections, and making sure security 
was kept tight. Since rules were con- 
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stantly breached or bent in the day-to-day . 


life of the clinic, and were, in any case, so 
complex and frequently changed that 
often it was unclear what rule applied, 
there was always room for criticism (and 
grounds for firings) by the administration. 
' Getting the paperwork done, and avoiding 
or patching up administrative upsets, were 
. constant concerns for the staff. 


The third reality involved the day-to- 


day management of addicts as nonmedi- 
cal, nonbureaucratic, nonpassive people. 
A typical day of staff concerns would be 
as follows (using their own terminology): 
Client X is being a pain about needing 
more methadone, is kicking up a fuss 
about being screwed over, loudly telling 
anyone who will listen. Client Y is a slick 
S.O.B. whom the staff would like to get 


rid of, but whom no one can catch making 


heroin deals in the clinic, or using 
heroin. Client Z keeps coming up dirty, 
but her old man has just gotten out of jail, 
lives with her, and is shooting up all the 
'time. The staff knows she has two kids, 
cares desperately about staying in the 


program, and would go back to dope and. 


hooking if Kicked off the program. 

The experiential immediacy of concerns 
like these enables them to compete in the 
minds of staff with bureaucratic and other 
demands. 


Staff Responses to the Clinical Milieu 


It is clear that the staff members' nor- 
mal situation, particularly for exaddicts, 
was one of profound role conflict. This 
was exacerbated as bureaucratization 
progressed, although it was partially 
"solved" by the steady elimination of 
exaddicts. The role conflict drew: its 
power from all of the interests working at 
cross purposes in the clinic. First and 
foremost, counselors—particularly exad- 
dict ones—sympathized and even iden- 
tified with clients. Some knew at firsthand 
that success in the program meart new life 
chances: keeping a job, gaining status and 
self-respect, regaining hope. They also 


» knew what involuntary expulsion from the : 


clinic could mean: the extraordinary men- 
tal and physical pressures of hustling, 
seeking ‘dope, pain, finding dope, shoot- 
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ing, near or actual overdoses. Often super- 
imposed upon this is constant harassment 
by police and narcotic agents, and emo- 
tional and sometimes physiological 


` blackmail as police lock addicts up until 


withdrawl prompts them to ‘‘cooperate.”’ 
Exaddict or nonaddict counselors were 
too close to this reality not to be influ- 
enced by it. The cold administrative cal- 
culus of punishment broke down when the 
client was known as an individual and the 
situation into which he/she would be 


: thrust was viewed as abominable. 


The first level of conflict, then, derived 
from the counselor's proximity to the 
client world, crossed with demands to en- 
force punitive sanctions. This conflict was 
not simply a matter of counselor's social 
background, but was genuinely orga- 
nizational in its origins. Counselors qua 
therapists were expected to establish sup- 
portive relationships with clients. The. es- 
tablishment of therapeutic thrust was and 
always is predicated upon notions of care 
and respect for the individual client. A 
lack of such particularistic solidarity 
empties a therapeutic relationship of its 
meaning and force. Nevertheless, due to 
the increasing concern with the external 
environment the counselors were increas- 
ingly required to be disciplinarians, en- 
forcers of universalistic rules, orga- 
nizational moralists. The conflict arose 
from contradictory demands to be par- 
ticularistic while universalistic, and trust- ' 
ing while punitive. . 

While counselor conflict derived at one 
level from opposition between therapeutic 
and rule maintenance interests, a second 
conflict involved self-image. Counselors 
wished to see themselves as persons of 
status, individuals with skills, and more 
specifically, professionals able to help 


` others. Perhaps the term altruistic orien- 


tation overstates the real professionalism 
involved, but counselors were undoubt- 
edly caught in this imagery. Administra- 
tive policies increasingly undermined such 
bases of self-definition. A subordinate 
force which thought it knew what was best 
for addicts could not be tolerated, espe- 
cially as the watchdog and punitive func- 
tions of counselors began to overshadow 
therapeutic concerns. Thus in addition to 
having to integrate contradictory pressure 
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in their.duties, counselors had to stave off 
contradictory définitions of their status. 
Their role as counselor had positive cul- 
tural value, while the role of policeman 
was particularly abhorrent in addict soci- 
ety, in which police and snitches were 
loathed. The administration, far from 
euphemizing the punitive, watchdog func- 
tions of counselors, left increasingly little 
doubt that they were there primarily for 
‘that: purpose. The most cogent testimony 
to the assault upon counselors’ self-images 
was the terminology used by a senior pro- 
gram administra or, who began referring 
to counselors as ‘‘urine monitors.’ 

Staff response to these cross pressures 
in the clinics studied varied between de- 
moralization, acquiescence, and hostility. 
The importance of these jobs for the 
exaddicts gave the process extra poig- 
nancy. Counselling paid comparatively lit- 
tle; but it was generally the first white- 
collar work exaddicts had had, their first 
experience of a respectable niche in which 
they could keep working successfully. 
Under these cross pressures some exad- 
dicts left early for other programs. Others 
dropped out, were kicked out, or acqui- 
esced to demands which, redefined their 
role. For those who did leave, the blow 


often propelled them directly towards. 


their only other social identity: dope 
fiend. Completing the circle, some later 
reappeared as clients in the program. 


The Client Point of View 


In the sections above, we have given 


our (sociological) view of several changes 
which took place in methadone mainte- 
nance, e.g., shifts in dosages, staff 
changes, sudden changes in program ex. 
pulsions, etc., and have tried to explain 
these changes in terms of program re- 
sponse to its external environment and 
mandated policies. It is important to 
realize however that our analytic perspec- 
tive on these matters is not that of the 
addicts themselves. While these same top- 
ics were constantly addressed in the 
course of our interviews with addicts, 
their folk perceptions of these phenomena 
clustered instead around the apparent 
arbitrariness of clinic life, especially as 
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regards disciplinary actions against 
addicts. 

We wish to make two points concerning 
this addict world view: first, that the 
addict perspective was a rational response 
to real phenomena, i.e., that a high degree 
of arbitrariness did, in fact, exist. Sec- 
ondly, we wish to show that the addict's 
world view was readily rendered irrational 
and indeed seen as one aspect of addict 
personality pathologies, by staff members 
who viewed addict responses through a 
psychiatric framework. The mutual unin- 
telligibility of addict and staff world views 
is best illustrated in terms of urinalysis 
requirements and punitive detoxification 
(i.e., incremental reduction of methadone 
dose to zero and expulsion from the 
clinic). f 

Examining the issue of urinalysis, we 
find that a high degree of arbitrariness (or 
luck) is involved in the process. On the 
one hand, addicts were faced with uncer- 


_tainty as to what day they would be called 


to give a urine sample. Thus, being caught 
with a ''dirty urine" was.not simply a 
matter of scientifically catching those 
clients who were illegally continuing her- 
oin use. Rather it, was a matter of being 
the unlucky one who happened to be 
caught on a certain day for a urine sample. 
This arbitrariness was intensified by prob- 
lems in the technique of urinalysis itself, 
having to do with variations in personal 
metabolism and laboratory procedure. 
Residues of heroin used two days previ- 


- ously might be identified in. the urine of 


one individual, while heroin shot hours’ 
before testing might not be detected in 
another addict. Drinking beer prior to giv- 
ing a urine sample would often dilute the 
sample so that no heroin was detectable. 
False positives were also not unknown in 
urinalysis: even when urines were split 


` into two portions for separate urinalysis, 


the results rarely agreed (C. Lidz, per- 
sonal communication). Thus addicts did 
not experience urinalysis as an objective 
system of surveillance in which if one had 
cheated program rules one was caught. 
Rather, they experienced urinalysis as a 
form of unpredictable Russian Roulette. 
Staff, however; noting the BNDD licens- 


‘ing of laboratories and the high prices for 


urinalysis, had to take the official line that 
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urinalysis results were accurate, and a fair 
method of catching those individuals who 
broke program rules. 

Given the addict experience of the arbi- 
trariness of urinalysis, there was a wide- 
spread belief by addicts that staff mem- 
bers switched urine samples, either to 
protect friends, earn bribes, or hurt en- 
emies. This was often interpreted by psy- 
chiatric staff as a magical or paranoid be- 
lief system. Similarly a widespread addict 
response to urinalysis results was to claim 
that the outcomes were simply wrong. 
This was seen by staff as denial in the 
psychiatric sense. Finally addicts tended 
to respond to being caught with a dirty 
urine by becoming angry. Indeed, anger is 
a rational response to a situation where a 
series of low-probability outcomes (day 
urine requested, metabolism, ‘accuracy of 
urinalysis, etc.) all coincide causing the 
addict to be caught. Yet anger was seen by 
staff as addicts’ refusal to take personal 
responsibility for their actions. 

A similar mutual unintelligibility under- 
lay staff and client views of involuntary or 
punitive detoxification, where again 
addicts viewed the punitive process as 
arbitrary and ill-intentioned. Program 
rules were fairly specific: if a client con- 
tinued using illégal drugs for long after 
entering the program, the client would 
first be verbally warned, and then obliged 
to sign a contract agreement that more 
''dirties" would result in detoxification 
and termination from the program. This 
organizational rule reflects federal and 
state regulations.” 

As indicated, the timing and results of 
urinalysis exhibit a degree of randomness. 
But in addition, an examination of pro- 
gram records revealed that the number of 
dirty urines permitted before one received 
a contract varied according to counselor, 
concurrent level of administrative strict- 
ness, frequency or imminence of audit, 
etc. Even after a contract was written, the 
actual number of dirty urines tolerated 
could vary. . 

Yet even after the contract was deemed 
violated and detoxification begun; a 
further mystification occurred. Clients 
saw the process of the 21-day ‘‘detox”’ as 
itself the punishment, rather than seeing 
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their subsequent termination from the 
program as the rea! punishment, with de- 
toxification merely a technical means of 
withdrawing methadone prior to termina- 
tion (Attewell et al., 1976). Although 
federal regulations set the minimum time 
for detoxification at 14 days, addicts felt 
that even 21 days was so abrupt that one 
suffered severe withdrawal pains. Forty- 
five percent of the. clients interviewed in 
our interviéw sample (Judd and Gerstein, 
1975; Attewell et al., 1976) objected spe- 
cifically to the length of detoxification. Al- 
lied to this was the knowledge that expul- 
sion from the program—ostensibly the 
real punishment—was manipulable. 
Addicts could, and did, return to the pro- 
gram very shortly after being punitively 
detoxified. Detoxified patients were 
sometimes on the rolls again within two 
weeks. Thus, addicts saw the punitive re- 
sponse of the program as centering on the 
physical pains of detoxification, rather 
than the moral censure of expulsion or 
exclusion from treatment. 

What then was the consequence of this 
contradiction between staff and addict 
world views? Given this context of unpre- 
dictability concerning detection of illegal 
drug use, unpredictability of program re- 
sponse, and addict redefinition of the ter- 
mination process, a significant proportion 
of clients denied the fairness or validity of 
the system of punitive governance upon 
which the clinics operated. Combined 
with the various humiliating rules, e.g., 
viewing one urinating etc., this led to 
many addicts taking an alienated and in- 
strumental view of the program. Many 
began à cyclical revolving-door pattern of 
program involvement: repeated entries to 
clinics, detoxifications due to continued 
drug use, and subsequent reentries to 
treatment after weeks or months on the 
street hooked on heroin. This was abetted 
by federal documentation rules which en- 
abled expatients to rapidly reenter, while 
new addicts, who never previously had 
been treated, would often have to hang on 
for weeks or months, awaiting documen- 
tation. The program, meanwhile, was able 
to keep up its case census by admitting 
"retreads," some up to six times in a 
four-year period. 


This type of career virtually coopted 
methadone maintenance as a complemen- 
tary adaptation to preexistent street life. 
Typical street heroin use involves a period 
of sporadic shooting (injecting) which es- 
calates to a daily fixed-interval schedule, 
reinforced by the onset ər threat of with- 
drawal. But the body learns to tolerate a 
given mean level of heroin, and addicts 
often respond by taking larger doses. This 
procedure has finite limits, because 
money and heroin become relatively hard 
to get in ever-larger quantities. Addicts 
responded to this, prior to the existence of 
methadone maintenance, by experiencing 
withdrawal pains frequently and eventu- 
ally going cold turkey (withdrawing from 
heroin), often in jail. Later, the pattern of 
injecting would start over. 

This stereotypical picture of periods of 
addiction interspersed with periods of ab- 
stinence, has become modified by the 
révolving-door methadone maintenance 
career. (Some 37.5% of addicts in one 
program studied showed this career type 
` by late 1974; Judd and: Gerstein, 1975.) 
These addicts entered the maintenance 
program, reduced their heroin use consid- 
erably, and ultimately were detoxified and 
expelled for not quitting completely. They 
resumed full-time street use of heroin until 
their tolerance got too high, legal or per- 
sonal problems grew unmanageable, or 
their heroin connection dried up. Then 
they reentered the program. Methadone 
maintenance provided a cushion for such 
people, by helping them control their 
heroin needs, and keeping them out of 
prison. 

This creative cooptation of methadone 
maintenance did interfere with those 
addicts in treatment who were motivated 
to avoid heroin entirely, and was not 
exactly beloved by revolving-door 
addicts, since it involved continual 
harassment and degradation by a plethora 
of treatment practices. But as a ‘‘rational”’ 
response to an institutional pattern which 
preached treatment and practiced control, 
this career pattern, of using treatment to 
buffer the more unmanageable aspects of 
addiction, is strikingly symbiotic. The en- 
cumbered institutional attempt at treating 
a social problem produced its antithesis in 
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addicts' use of treatment to solve their 
own problems. 


The Dilemmas of Compliance 


We have indicated above that the 
addict's experience in treatment involved 
on the one hand a routine of repetitively 
demeaning rituals, and on the other a 


` series of uncertain and/or irregular surveil- 


lance and punitive measures. This combi- 
nation, we have argued, is demoralizing 
for addicts, leads to an alienated and in- 
strumental perspective, and does little to 
encourage respect for the program. One 
possible explanation for this could be that 
these negative consequences result from a 
lack of adequate bureaucratization, rather 
than a surfeit (cf. Perrow, 1972). In other 
words, residual particularistic attitudes 
(constant bending of rules regarding detox- 
ification, etc.) rendered unpredictable an 
otherwise rational system of treatment as 
defined by the FDA. a 

In countering this ‘‘underbureaucratiza- 
tion" thesis we have to demonstrate two 
things. First we shall show that par- 
ticularism was not some peculiar aberra- 
tion of the clinics studied but on the con- 
trary was a necessary consequence of the 
organizational structure imposed on 
methadone maintenance. Secondly, we 
shall argue that clinical practices were not 
hindered by particularism per se, but 
rather by the undermining of such par- 
ticularism resulting from increased atten- 
tion to FDA and state regulations. In ex- 
plaining these processes we shall use Etzi- 
oni’s (1961) work on compliance in which 
he distinguishes between three types of 
organizations (Coercive, remunerative and 
normative), each of which employs a spe- 
cific set of tactics in gaining the com- 
pliance of its participants. 

From our preceding review of 
methadone treatment, it becomes appar- 
ent that programs have difficulties in using 
any of the typical organizational con- 
straints or compliance mechanisms to 
control addict-clients. For example, coer- 
cive compliance depends above all upon 
physically restraining an individual from 
leaving an institution. Even though 
addicted to methadone, the addict in 
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treatment does have the option of quitting 
the program and returning to street narcot- 


ics. Thus, methadone programs cannot. 


effectively operate as coercive orga- 
nizations. ; 

Remunerative compliance requires a set 
of variable rewards which may be ad- 
justed to match a subordinate's behavior, 
and hence entice the subordinate to follow 
organizational rules. Unfortunately, 
methadone programs' abilities to marshall 
such rewards were very limited. 
Therapeutic offerings such as counselling 
were not perceived as rewards: indeed, 
we saw earlier that addicts had to be 
forced to attend counselling sessions. One 
possible reward structure—allowing 
methadone dosage to slide up and down 
according to good behavior—was ruled 
out by physicians’ ethical ob:ections to 
utilizing medication as a variable reward. 
The only other meaningful reward, take- 
home privileges, had been curtailed and 
made inflexible due to BNDD and other 
external pressure. Thus there was a pau- 
city of remunerative compliance in 
methadone clinics. 

The third type, normative compliance, 
was similarly hamstrung. As Etzioni 
argued, normative mechanisms (e.g., 

-rituals of solidarity, prestige and status 
rewards, exclusion, moral stigmatization, 
etc.) only work in a situation where par- 
ticipants have a high degree of commit- 
ment to organizational goals. Tae various 
degrading and status-deflatirig aspects of 
methadone maintenance, e.g., LD. cards, 
urine monitoring, punitive rules, all acted 
to destroy any possibility of status or 
prestige rewards and hence undermined 
the basis for normative compliznce. 

Normative control was simalarly en- 
cumbered in terms of its major negative 
sanction: explusion and moral stigmatiza- 
tion. There was a contradictior. between 
the use of exclusion or explusion as a 
compliance/control device, and culturally 
dominant notions of medical treatment. 


Having successfully defined themselves. 


as providers of medical treatment, pro- 
grams could not exclude on a long-term 
basis those expelled exclients who had re- 
turned to the street and become 
readdicted. To do so would be o deny a 
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sick person medical treatment, which 
bites too deeply into social mores and 
taboos. Thus, because of the medical 
definition, programs could neither effec- 
tively exclude rule breakers, nor, after 
readmission, deny them any of the treat- 


ment provisions of the program. 


Methadone programs therefore had to live 
with their own treatment failures. Conse- 
quently, programs totally lacked any ef- 
fective negative sanctions for normative 
control of erring subordinates. 

In sum, most of the major mechanisms 
which complex organizations typically 
utilize for controlling subordinate partici- 
pants were absent or unavailable in the 
case of methadone maintenance pro- 
grams. Programs were therefore unable to 
mold effectively the behavior of their 
addict-clients. 

In such a situation the only remaining 
lever for obtaining compliance involved 
the use of personal loyalties between staff 
and clients gerierated in the day-to-day life 
of the clinic and in counseling sessions. 
These friendships produced respect and 
trust, feelings of mutual understanding 
and personal obligation. To be kicked out 
of a clinic involved loss of face to some 
addicts, not because they felt commited to 
the program per se, but because they had 
betrayed the personal trust of a specific 
staff member to whom they felt obligated. 
To the extent that a counselor believed 
and acted as though a client was an indi- 
vidual worthy of being trusted—by imbu- . 
ing the relationship with importance and 
solidarity—a counselor could impose such 


'a personal commitment upon the client, 
', which might be reciprocated. 


The major method of imposing such a 
commitment and establishing mutual re- 
spect involved treating a person. individu- 
ally rather than as a typical case among 
many. Particularistic behavior thus meant 
special treatment, making exceptions to 
rules, doing more than the standard 
minimum. By: being flexible with rules, a 
counselor could show that he/she cared, 
understood the client as a particular indi-: 
vidual with special problems, and had 


'enough trust to go out on a limb. In a sit- 


uation where few other bases for gaining 
compliance existed, for the reasons out- 
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lined above, the particularism of program 
staff became a crucial organizational re- 
source for compliance. 

How then does this fit into our wider 


framework? We have shown that par- ` 


ticularistic decisions by counselors were 
made on the basis of, in Weber’s term, 
substantive justice. The historical inten- 
sification of bureaucratic routinization in 
the clinics, in response to external pres- 
sure towards strict enforcement of gov- 
ernment regulations, favored formal 
justice—enforcing rules universalistically, 
without regard to particular circum- 
stances. But the insistence on increasing 
formal rationality fatally undermined the 
particularistic basis of clinical com- 
pliance. As the counselors were denied 
discretionary powers, they became simple 
enforcers of rules, urine monitors, while 
the clients, treated more and more as cogs 
in a metered dispensing machine, increas- 
ingly were removed from sources of 
commitment to treatment. 
Thus the mounting pressure to comply 
with the externally mandated rules inten- 
sified the contradiction between Strict 
` universalistic application of program rules 
(designed to prevent abuse of methadone), 
and a particularistic therapeutic outlook 
designed to change addicts’ behavior. As 
- programs attempted to respond to outside 
agencies by strictly enforcing federal and 
state regulations they simultaneously be- 
came the agents of their own therapeutic 
demise. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In this paper we have tried to give a 
developmental perspective on methadone 
maintenance and to link macrosociologi- 
cal levels to the experiences of partici- 
pants. Methadone mainteriance was an at- 
tempt to reintroduce a medical treatment 
model for heroin addiction after 50-year 
history of punitive prohibition. Govern- 
ment agencies, principally the FDA, suc- 
ceeded in gaining an early jurisdictional 
mandate to control these medical inter- 
ventions. Its model protocol redefined the 
parameters ‘of methadone maintenance 
away from the original intentions of Dole 
and Nyswander, and incorporated the ob- 
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into its protocol stipulations. Programs 
had little choice but to accept this rede- 


‘fined model of methadone maintenance. 


They were in a situation of lopsided de- 
pendency upon federal and state licensing; 
surveillance, and funding agencies, and 
üpon the goodwill of local media and local 
government. Since all these institutional 
actors took the- FDA protocol as the 
template against which to evaluate local 
programs, such programs had to appear to 
succeed according to the FDA model. 
Programs made elaborate efforts at ma- 
nipulating their public image in order to 
maintain the support of those’ external 
agencies. As surveillance intensified, this 
involved an increasing attempt at strict 
compliance with federal and state regula- 
tions. These efforts in turn led to intense 
role conflicts within clinic staff, and 
alienation and mystification among addict 
clients. The already limited bases of orga- 
nizational compliance in the clinics be- 
came further undermined, and an 
adaptational client role—the revolving- 
EE EH increasingly preva- 
ent. 

Generalizing from the particular case of 
methadone, we can derive certain insights 
into the workings of government policy in 
general, and return to the debate with the 
Pressman-Wildavsky position described 
earlier. The first thing to note is that the 
strength of government policy in this area 
(in contrast to their notion of federal impo- 
tence) derived primarily from the monop- 
sonic position of government as buyer of 


. certain services, such as methadone main- 


tenance. In such monopsonic situations 
where government is faced with a myriad 
of competing sellers, and where a non- 
governmental market for the services 
barely exists, one is likely to find a much 
greater degree of ''potency" to govern- 
ment policy than elsewhere. 

Secondly we see that government pol- 
icy is frequently contradictory in the sense 
that it embodies conflicting principles of 
action. In the case of methadone mainte- 
nance this involved the multiple goals of 
limiting methadone to specific subpopula- 
tions, and of strictly policing its distribu- 
tion, while simultaneously attempting to 
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set up a successful clinical milieu. Such 
conflicted policies are likely to emerge, 
we would suggest, in many instances of 
policy making precisely because of the 
political context of federal agencies. In 
our case the FDA, attempting to appease 
or coopt both friends and foes of 
methadone maintenance, allayed the criti- 
cism of foes via a hedge of restrictive regu- 
lations. This attempt by government pol- 
icy regulations to appease all interested 
parties is quite general, especially in con- 
. tentious areas. It is frequently a prerequi- 
site for obtaining the necessarily broad 
political support required for the passage 
of enabling legislation, and also stems 
from the policy bureaucracy’s desire to 


minimize conflict and opposition to its . 


plans. In most cases this kind of policy- 
making behavior leads mainly to an excess 
of regulation and lack of flexibility. At its 
worst, it results in quite incompatible de- 
mands being included in policy and placed 
upon local implementing agencies. ` 

` The impact of such compromised 
policies is particularly severe in contexts 
of monopsony or lopsided dependence of 
local agencies on national government. 
Agencies then have to involve themselves 
in institutional presentation-of-self, which 
involves actively selling their ability to. 
perform contradictory tasks, in order to 
obtain central financing. Any attempt to 
fight the irrationalities in policy would 
simply result in some other competing 
organization receiving funding. 

Finally the manner by which these pol- 
icy demands have their impact at the pro- 


gram level involves a displacement of pro- , 


gram goals towards sustaining funding via 
strict adherence to government regula- 
. tions and active presentational work. But 
‘compromised policies also impact upon 
programs by restricting their orga- 
nizational resources for gaining the moti- 
vated compliance of subordinates. Many 
organizations under the best of circum- 
stances find it difficult to develop an effec- 
tive reward structure and an appropriate 
form of normative, remunerative, or coer- 
cive compliance mechanisms. But under 
the burden of detailed government regula- 
tions such resources may be severely lim- 
ited, leading to organizational failure due 
to paucity of rewards. Alternatively, as in 
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the case of methadone maintenance, gov- 
ernment policy may mandate the use of 
quite incompatible compliance mech- 
anisms, e.g., normative alongside coer- 
cive control, in which case the programs 
begin to unravel from within as they can- 
not hold the loyalty or commitment of 
their members. In either case government 
policy unwittingly forces programs into 
presiding over their own demise: the 
closer the programs attempt to obey the 
dictates of government, the worse become 
their problems of organizational control. 
Thus far from conceptualizing govern- 
ment policy as impotent on the local level 
and regarding Outcome as detached from 
policy, we recommend, at least in the con- 
text of governmental monopsony, a model 
which emphasizes the power of policy, and 
of its consequences, both intended and 
unintended, upon local practice. 
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“EQUALITY, SUCCESS, AND SOCIAL 
JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE, ' 
UNITED STATES”: A-COMMENTARY 
AND CRITIQUE 


(COMMENT ON ROBINSON AND BELL, ASR 
APRIL, 1978)* 


In the lead article in the April 1978 ASR, 
Robinson and Bell present an analysis of the 
contrasting orientations toward ''Equality, 
Success, and Social Justice in England and the 
United States." The article suggests some 
bases for expecting differences between the 


` two societies, and data are analyzed to test 


these ideas. Although this is an interesting 
exercise, the article is flawed in ways which 
lead the autbors to conclusions that are not 
well-supported by their data, and they ignore 
findings that have a much stronger empirical 
base. The purpose of this comment is to iden- 
tify some of the weaknesses in the Robinson- 
Bell discussion and to suggest some observa- 
tions the authors might have been led to had 
they conducted their analysis in a more appro- 
priate manner. 

In order to put this discussion in a meaning- 
ful context, however, it first will be necessary 
to summarize the basic ideas in the article. 
Robinson and Bell state (p. 126) that: 


. our first purpose is to uncover the causes of 
variations in individual judgments about the fair- 
- ness of equality or inequality. We propose an ex- 
planatory model using path analytic techniques. 
Our second purpose is to test the generalizabil- 
ity of the model by its application to data from two 
societies, England and the United States. ` 


They then discuss briefly their reasons for ex- 
pecting differences in ideas about equality in 
the two countries and introduce the data set, 
consisting of responses from 113 residents of 
New Haven, Connecticut, and 101 residents of 
London, England. 

The dependent variable of primary interest is 
a five-item Index of Evaluated Equality, the 
items of which are in normative form 
(" should," **it would be more fair," etc.). For 
instance, one item is: ‘‘It’s fair that rich people 
who can pay their fines stay out of jail while 
poor people may have to go to jail for the same 
crime." In addition, three other subjective 
measures are used. One is the respondents' 
self-placement in one of five social classes (up- 
per, upper-middle, middle, working, lower). 


* Address all communications to: Alan C. 
Kerckhoff; Department of Sociology; Duke yer 
sity; Durham, NE 27706. 


Another is a one-question measure of the re- 
spondents' sense of personal equity ("In gen- 
eral, do you personally have the standard of 
living that you feel you deserve?’’). The third is 
a one-question measure of the respondents’ 
perceived achievement of monetary success 
(". . . tell me how close you have come—or 
think you will come—to . . . really getting: 
ahead by earning a lot of money’’). These three 


measures are referred to as Subjective Social. 


Class, Sense of Personal Equity, and Per- 


ceived Monetary Success. 


The analysis consists of examining the asso- 
ciations among these variables and between 
them and a set of sociodemographic variables: 
age, race, education, occupation, and family 
income. The analysis is organized around three 
general principles. (1) The Underdog Principle: 
This leads to the expectation that those who 
benefit from the stratification system's distri- 
bution of rewards will be more likely to view 
inequalities as just. (2) Tbe Principle of En- 
lightenment: Those who are more highly edu- 
cated, other things equal, will view inequalities 
as unjust. (3) The Principle of an Historical 
Shift toward Egalitarian Zeitgeist: Younger 
people will be more likely than older people to 
see inequalities as unjust. Differences between 
England and the United States are cited as 
possible sources of deviation from some of 
these principles. 

After presenting a path model, a table of 
correlations, and a path analysis, the authors 
reach a number of conclusions. In general, the 
results are judged to support the Underdog 
Principle. They are judged to contradict the 
Enlightenment Principle in the United States 
but to be consisterit with it in England, a find- 
ing that seems "to run counter to the widely 
held idea that British education inculcates 
elitist values compared with the more egalitar- 
ian values of American education’’ (p. 140). 
The Historical Shift Principle seems to hold in 
the United States, but not in England. In addi- 
tion, the authors conclude that their findings 
are consistent with the idea that an English 
cultural belief that theirs is a just society re- 
duces their sense of injustice due to inequality. 
Similarly, the authors believe that the findings 
suggest that in the United States the cultural 
belief that monetary success is equally open to 
all seems to serve the same function, to reduce 
the sense of injustice due to inequality. The 
authors' most sweeping conclusion is that: 
“Our findings support the generalization that 
every society, in the face of its particular his- 
torical contingencies, provides a rationale, 
myth or belief, that enables its members to 
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Sense of Personal Equity 
Age i (high) 
(old) 
Subjective Social Class '. 
Race (upper class) — a» 
(white) -19*(.38*) 
. Evaluated Equality 
q2* (95! I - (egalitarian) ` 
Education’ KA 
(high) ye 
Occupation 
(high) 


Family Income 
(high) 


* Decimals omitted; selected paths only. 
* Path is significant at p <.05, one-tailed test. 


16(14) 





Percelved Monetary Success 
(high) 


Figure 1. Reproduction of Robinson and Bell's Path Model Explaining Evaluated Equality in England and 


the United States 


cope with their position in the stratification 
system” (p. 141). 

These conclusions have a fine ring to them, 
and they may be true, but, unfortunately, the 
data presented form an inadequate basis for 
them. Although there are many technical flaws 
inthe article,! these are not our central concern 
‘here. Rather, we wish to focus on issues which 
cast doubt on the inferences drawn from the 
study and which would remain even if the 
technical flaws were repaired and the findings 
remained the same as originally reported. 
There are four issues relating to the authors' 


‘approach to the analysis and their interpreta-- 


tion of the results. These are: (1) the use of a 


path model the organization of which cannot be . 


! These include: (3) an inadequate description of 
the sample, including no indication of the sex or age 
composition; (b) the use of the term correlation in 
numerous places where the reference.is to a path 
coefficient; (c) incomplete descriptions of variables, 
such as saying that the Subjective Social Class mea- 
sure is based on two items without indicating what 
they were or how they were combined. 


justified, (2) the failure to examine metric coef- 
ficients, (3) the confusion between distribu- 
tional and associational statistics, and (4) the 
interpretation of nonsignificant results. Each of 
these will be considered. Then, in a concluding 
statement, we will reexamine the study's find- 
ings from a different perspective. 

(1) The path model. We have reproduced 
here one of Robinson and Bell's figures which 
indicates the structure of their path model and 
also’ reports the estimated path coefficients. 
Perhaps our most basic criticism of their 
analysis is that the model unjustifiably estab- 
lishes an order among the four subjective mea- 
sures which makes Evaluated Equality depen- 
dent upon Sense of Personal Equity, Subjec- 
tive Social Class and Perceived Monetary Suc- : 


. cess. No justification is given for this ordering, 


and, we would submit, none is possible. All - 
four measures are taken at the same point in 
time, so no temporal order is involved. There is 
no more reason to say that Evaluated Equality 
is affected by the others than there is to say 
that they are affected by it. The four are actu- 
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Table 1. Effects of Sociodemographic Variables on Subjective Measures 











American Results 














Independent Sense of Subjective Perceived Index of 
Variables Personal Equity Social Class Monetary Success Evaluated Equality 
b beta b beta b beta b beta 
Age .011* .210 .008* .182  -.003 —.038 —.086* —.342 
Race .987* .393 —.097  —.046 -—..46 — 063 —4.702* —.401 
Education .167* .281 .088 .176 .240* .262 —.369 —.133 
Occupation : ` 
(Duncan's SED —.004 —.057 .013* .258 —.008 —,082 .033 .113 
Family Income Dn — .139 .000* — .159 ^ Dm :,134 —.007 —.111 
R: .333 .206 ore .084 342 
British Results 
b beta b beta b beta b beta 
Age .007 .128 .003 .089  —.018* — 200 —.015 —.059 
Race .473* .171 .284* .147 —.229 —.048 —3.250* —.244 
Education .023 .033 .066 .138 —.015 —.013 .663 .202 
Occupation ` 
(Duncan’s SEI) .014* 238 .016* .383 .030* .287 —.110* —.383 
Family Income .006 .038 .002* .204 .004* .166 .002 .024 
R? .119 .342 .207 207 





ally coequal subjective measures. Only a 
strange theory of intrapsychic dynamics could 
possibly justify the use of this model, and such 
a theory is not offered in the article. 

We have used the data Robinson and Bell 
report in their article to compute the simpler, 
more defensible model in which Evaluated 


Equality is dependent on the five sociodemo- - 


graphic variables. The resulting coefficients are 
reported in the far right panel of Table 1. They 
are not greatly different from those reported by 
Robinson and Bell in Figure 2. However, one 
coefficient that was significant in their analysis 
is not significant here—the education coeffi- 
cient in England.? The effect of education on 
Evaluated Equality is significant in England 
only net of the other sociodemographic vari- 
ables and the other three subjective measures. 
Although the education coefficients are of op- 
posite signs in the two countries (a point com- 
mented on by Robinson and Bell), neither is 
statistically significant. Thus, in England only 
race and occupation have significant effects on 
Evaluated Equality, and in the United States 
only race and age are significant. 

(2) Metric coefficients. Robinson and Bell 
present only standardized coefficients, as in 
their Figure 2 presented here. This is done in 
spite of their careful attempt to use comparable 
measures in the two countries.) Since com- 


? Robinson and Bell use a one-tailed test and the 
.05 level in determining statistical significance. We 
have followed this practice also for the sake of com- 
parability when dealing with the tests associated with 
directional hypotheses. 

? It is, of course, often necessary to restrict one's 
attention to standardized coefficients when conduct- 
ing comparative research since the variables are not 


parable measures are used, and since some 
variances differ between the two countries, it is 
clearly important to examine the metric as well 
as the standardized coefficients. Both sets of 
coefficients are presented in Table 1. 

No particular contrast between the two sets 
of coefficients is noteworthy in the Evaluated 
Equality equation, but the Subjective Social 
Class equation does show a notable contrast. 
Robinson and Bell point out that Subjective 
Social Class ‘tis more highly related to objec- 
tive measures of socioeconomic position .in 
England than in the United States. This is true, 
for example, of occupation and income, though 
not education" (p. 136). It is true, of course, 
that the R? for Subjective Social Class is larger 
in England. However, the metric coefficient 
for family income is identical in the two coun- 
tries (.002), and the occupation metric coeffi- 
cient is very similar (.013 in the U.S., .016 in 
England). Actually, the major difference in the 
two countries is the strong effect of age in the 
U. S. and of race in England. Robinson and 
Belle interpretation of these data as supporting 
Lipset's and Alford's notions of greater 
lower-class consciousness in England is hardly 
justified. 

(3) Associational and distributional statis- 
tics. A major conclusion reached by Robinson 
and Bell is that in each of the two ‘countries 
there is a “cultural belief?’ which functions to 
soften negative reactions to inequalities. In 





always measured in the same metric. We have been 
limited in this way in some of our own research. In 
this case, however, the same metrics were used 
throughout in the two countries. 
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England, they suggest, it is the belief that the 
society is basically a just one, and thus one’s 
lot in life is reasonable by standards of fairness. 
In the U.S., it is the belief in the possibility of 
“rags to riches" mobility in the stratification 
` system, a belief which tends to legitimize the 
position of those higher in the system. Within 
the study, these are indexed by Sense of Per- 
sonal Equity and Perceived Monetary Success, 
respectively. There is a lack of clarity in their 
discussion of these societal differences, how- 
ever, which makes their case appear to be 
more persuasive than it is. “Although they at 
times acknowledge that it is the differences in 
the associations between these beliefs and the 
sociodemographic variables. in the two 
societies that is important to their argument, 
they also make comments that suggest that 
there are societal differences in the salience of 
these cultural beliefs. For instance, in their 
final paragraph, they refer to ‘‘the modest dif- 
ference between the two countries in how 
widely held these beliefs are” (p. 141). In fact, 
there is no difference between the two societies 
in these beliefs. The means for Sense of Per- 
sonal Equity are 2.46 and 2.33 for England and 
the U.S., respectively, with standard devia- 
tions of more than .9 in both cases. The means 
for perceived Monetary Success are 2.70 and 
3.06, respectively, with standard deviations of 
more than. 1.4 in both cases. Clearly, these 
means are not significantly different. There are 
also only nonsignificant differences in the 
societal correlations between these measures 
and Evaluated Equality. The correlations with 
Sense of Personal Equity are significant in both 
the U.S. (—.38) and England (—.31), and the 
correlations with Perceived Monetary Success 
are nonsignificant in both the U.S. (—.15)-and 
England (.03). It is only in a multivariate 


analysis such as reported in Figure 2 that these - 


subjective measures are differentially ‘‘func- 
tional" in the two countries. We will return to 
this point in our concluding discussion. 

(4) Interpretation of non-significant results. 
Robinson and Beli conclude that their Under- 
dog Principle is generally supported by the 
analysis since six of the eight path coefficients 
for race, education, occupation and income in 
the Evaluated Equality equations have the 
predicted signs. Yet, as Table 1 shows, only 
three of those eight paths are statistically sig- 
nificant, even using a one-tailed test at the .05 
level (race in the U.S., race and occupation in 
England). The Principle of Enlightenment re- 
ceives no support in either country, and tlie 
Pririciple of an Historical Shift is supported by 
the significant negative age coefficient in the 
U.S., but not in England. This is hardly strong 
support for any of the three principles, espe- 
cially considering that the Underdog and the 
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Enlightenment Principles call for opposite ré- 
sults for the education coefficient. 

Conclusions. It is difficult to understand how 
Robinson and Bell, faced with these results, 
reached the conclusions they did. Their con- 
clusions focus, first, on the extent of support 
for the three principles. As we have just indi- 
cated, none of the three receives consistent 
support, and the inconsistencies, both within 
and across societies, are not easily explained. 
And the article does not present explanations 
for them. . 

It is clear, however, that Robinson and Bell 
are more interested in what they call one of 
their "discoveries," the partial associations 
between Evaluated Equality on the one hand 
and Sense of Personal Equity and Perceived 
Monetary Success on the other, with the 
sociodemographic variables held constant. We 
have criticized their use of a path model which 
makes the other subjective measures ''causes"' 
of Evaluated Equality. Yet, it is true that, if a 
more appropriate analysis is conducted, similar 
results are produced. In effect, Robinson and 
Bell wish to test the idea that the correlations 
between the pairs of subjective measures are a 
result of their mutual dependence on the 
sociodemographic variables. Their argument 
about the intersocietal differences is basically 
that there is this mutual dependence in the 
U.S. with respect to Sense of Personal Equity 
and in England with respect to Perceived 
Monetary Success, but that the reverse is not 
true. An appropriate test of this idea is to com- 
pute the partial correlations between the pairs 
‘of subjective measures, with the sociodemo- 
graphic variables controlled for. If this is done, 
the resulting partial-correlations are: in Eng- 
land, EE/SPE = —.20, EE/PMS = .10; in the 
U.S., EE/SPE = .12, EE/PMS = 23. The SPE 
coefficient is significant in England but not in 
the U.S., and the PMS coefficient is significant 
in the U.S. but not in England.‘ 

Yet, even if these- partial coefficients are 
viewed as having some limited importance, it is 
difficult to see why they came to assume sucha 
central place in the Robinson and Bell discus- 
sion. Much more massive intersocietal dif- 
ferences appear in the findings, but they pass 
almost unnoticed. Also, the analysis is not 
really ina form that is easily interpreted on the 
basis of the previous stratification discussions 
which are repeatedly cited. In conclusion, 
then, we will present a different view of these 


-data which we think would have led the au- 


thors in a very different direction. 
The basic purpose of the investigation, we 


* |t may be worth noting, however, that the dif- 
ference between the.coefficients in the two countries 
is significant in the case of PMS but not SPE. 
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are told, was ‘‘to uncover the causes of varia- 
tions in individual judgments about the fair- 
ness of equality or inequality’’ and ''to test the 
generalizability of the model" to the two 


. Societies. The discussion of the findings is gen- 


erally couched in terms of social stratification 
analyses in which such theorists as Lipset and 
Turner have compared the two societies. Yet 
there are two variables included in this study 
that these previous theorists have not dealt 
with: age and race. There is little basis in pre- 
vious studies or theoretical discussions to gen- 
erate expectations of intersocietal differences 
in the effects of these variables. Yet, the 
findings suggest massive differences between 
England and the U.S. in the effects of these 
variables, and, once they are removed from the 
analysis, the findings using the more com- 
monly discussed variables of education, occu- 
pation and income are also dramatically differ- 
ent than they appear to be in the original re- 
port. These differences are worth noting. 

In Table 2 we report the reduced form equa- 
tions in which the four subjective measures are 
regressed on the two subsets of sociodemo- 
graphic variables. In the first rows the effects of 
age and race are reported, followed by the ef- 
fects of education, occupation and income 
(which we will refer to as the stratification 


- variables). The full equations, using all five 


variables are in Table 1. We find that age and 
race are not particularly important in explain- 
ing Subjective Social Class in either country, 
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although the race path is significant in England. 
When just the three stratification variables are 
used, the intersocietal difference with respect 
to the explanation of variance in Subjective 
Social Class is similar to that in Table 1. With 
respect to Perceived- Monetary Success, age 
has a significant effect in the U.S. but not in 
England, but the three stratification variables 
again produce very similar results by them- 
selves as does the full set of five variables in 
Table 1. : 

However, very different outcomes are found 
with respect to the other two subjective vari- 
ables. In the U.S., race has a massive effect on, 
Sense of Personal Equity, but it has a much 
more modest effect in England. As a result, the 
R? is reduced by.over two-thirds when.race and 
age are deleted from the full American equa- 
tion (compare with Table 1), but by only about 
one-third in the English equation. When only 
education, occupation and income are used as 
explanatory variables, the Ris in the two 
countries are very much more similar than 
when age and race are included. 

An even more dramatic effect is seen with 
respect to Evaluated Equality, Robinson and 
Bell's central measure. In the U.S., the three 
stratification variables explain only 1% of the 
variance, while in England they explain nearly 
1596. Age and race alone explain 32.396 of the 
variance in the U.S. but only 11.2% in En- 
gland. Clearly, these are very great inter- 
societal differences. The traditional stratifica- 


Table 2. Reduced Forms of Equations for Sociodemographic Effects on Subjective Measures 








American Results ` 




















Independent Sense of Subjective . Perceived Index of 
Variables Personal Equity Social Class Monetary Success Evaluated Equality 

b beta b beta b beta b beta 
Age .005 .086 .003 .066 — —.013 —.153 ~-.070*  —.279 
Race 1.200* AB .196 .093 .038 .010 | —5.014* — —.428 
Rt 257 .016 .023 ' 323 

b beta b beta b beta b beta , 
Education .134* .226 .050 .101 .250* 272 -.072 —.026 
Occupation ; 

(Duncan’s SED .005 .072 .016* .302 —.010 —.104 | -.016 —.056 
Family Income > .001 All .001 .120 .003 .140 -.003 —.056 
R* .103 e" .180 .077 011 i 

British Results 

b beta b beta b beta b beta 
Age .003 .056 | —.004  —.116 —.027* —.303 —.024 —.096 
Race .590* 214 451* .232 .112 023  —4117*  —.309 
R? .052 .062 .091 i .112 

b beta b beta b beta b beta . 
Education —.053  —.078 .025 .053 .121 .102 Dë .299 
Occupation ' a 

(Duncan's SED .181* 204 DIN 436 .025* .240 —.131* —.456 
Family Income 001 ^ .034 .022* .205 .005* .202 .000 .004 
R? .077 .315 .175 147 
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tion measures (education, occupation and in- 
come) are quite effective in England in explain- 
ing Evaluated Equality, but they are not at all 
effective in the U.S. Conversely, age and race 
are much more important explanatory vari- 
ables in the U.S. than in England. Race func- 
tions in a similar way in the two countries, but 
age and the three stratification variables are 
dramatically different. 

-Robinson and Bell either did not notice these 
differences or they viewed.them as in some 
sense less significant than the effects they dis- 
cuss. The decision as to what is most important 


to attend to is, of course, the prerogative of the ' 


researcher, and we do not fault Robinson and 
Bell for being interested in cultural beliefs. It is 
relevant to note, however, that the differential 
effects of the stratification variables and of 
race and sex also can be observed in that part 
of, the analysis on which they concentrate so 
much attention. Given the authors’ emphasis 
on intersocietal cultural beliefs, these differen- 
tial effects are worth discussion. 

The logic of the analysis of the partial rela- 
tionships Robinson and Bell focus on depends 
on the differences in the partials in the two 
countries. In their original analysis, the IEE/ 
SPE partial is significant in England but not in 
the U.S. and the IEE/PMS partial is significant 
in the U.S. but not in England. We have noted 
above that this remains true when a partial 
correlation analysis is used in place of their 
original method. However, rather different re- 
sults are found if the partials are computed 
using only the three stratification variables. 
They are: in England, IEE/SPE = --.24, IEE/ 
PMS = +.12; in the U.S., IEE/SPE = —.37, 
IEE/PMS = — 14. Both IEE/SPE coefficients 
are significant, but neither of the IEE/PMS 
coefficients is significant. More important, 
given the Robinson and Bell discussion, the 
American IEE/SPE is significantly larger than 
the English, a complete reversal from the con- 
ceptualization in the original article. If a similar 
analysis is conducted, adding race to the set of 
controlling variables, we get the following re- 
sults: in England, IEE/SPE = —.21, IEE/PMS 
= +.10; in the U.S., IEE/SPE = —.18, IEE/ 
PMS = —.20. In this case, both IEE/SPE coef- 
ficients are significant, and the American 
IEE/PMS coefficient is significant. However, 
there is not a significant difference between the 
IEE/SPE coefficients. In brief, it is only when 
all five sociodemographic variables are con- 
trolled that the partial relationships are of the 
form Robinson and Bell discuss. ` 

It is apparent that race and age are important 
contributors to the results they report; those 


-results would be very different if age and race 


were not included. They would even be signifi- 
cantly different if age were not included. The 


heavy emphasis in the article on stratification, 
on inequality defined in terms of class, seems 
to be misplaced, given these results. Although 
that is the emphasis to be found in the literature 
cited, it is not the source of the results re- 
ported. Race and age alone explain almost 
one-third of the variance in the authors’ main 
dependent variable in the U.S. while the 
stratification variables are wholly lacking in 
explanatory power, though a very different 
pattern is found in England. In addition, the 
partial associations emphasized in the article 
depend heavily'on the use of age and race in 
the analysis. 

It might be tempting to speculate about the 
reasons for these massive intersocietal dif- 
ferences, but we will not do so for several 
reasons. First, the basic information about the 
characteristics of the samples presented in the 
article is not adequate to justify the exercise. 
For instance, we do not even know what the 
age distributions look like in the two samples. 
Second, the basic sampling design appears to 
be inadequate for purposes of generating inter- 
societal comparisons. Not only are the samples 
small, but they cannot be viewed as societally 
representative. Third, we are not convinced 
that the subjective measures used in this study 
are adequate bases for making such compari- 
sons. Two are one-item and those based on 


. more than one item are not described in such a 


way as to suggest that they have the’ desired 
psychometric characteristics.5 . 
All of these are, of course, also reasons to 


: question the adequacy of Robinson and Bells 


interpretations of the findings they report. We 
do believe that their interpretations are inade- 
quately grounded in empirical findings. But, 
our primary purpose in this discussion is to 
suggest that, whatever the adequacy of the 
data base, the paper distorts the findings by 
ignoring the distinction between race and age 
on the one hand and the traditional stratifica- 
tion variables on the other and by errors in 
statistical analysis and interpretation. The 


5 For instance, the interitem correlations for the 
items in the Index of Evaluated Equality are reported 
to average about .2. We are also skeptical that al] five 
items are measuring views of ‘‘equality’’ in the way 
this term is usually used. One of the items refers to 
equal distribution of money to all, while the others 
refer to receiving money according to need, the right 
of landlords to choose tenants on racial grounds, the 


: differential respect people receive according to oc- 


cupation, and the ability of some to avoid jail through 
paying fines. Although the first of these clearly refers 
to "equality," the others appear to be more con- 
cerned with "equity." Besides, their reference to 
widely varied substantive matters helps explain their 
low intercorrelations. š 
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basic theoretical notions discussed in the 
paper, however interesting they may be, re- 
main largely untested. The fact that the paper 
so clearly suggests otherwise can only delay 
their effective investigation. 


Alan C. Kerckhoff 
Robert Nash Parker 
Duke University 


CONFUSION AND ERROR IN 
KERCKHOFF AND PARKER: A REPLY* 


There is one thing with which we can agree 
in the commentary by Kerckhoff and Parker: 
The basic theoretical notions discussed in our 
paper "remain largely untested." How they 


could possibly believe that we think otherwise, 


is a mystery to us since we explicitly labeled 
our work an exploratory study at three key 
places: in the abstract, the description of the 
data, and the conclusion. 

The data set on which we based our analysis 
was modest by design. We concentrated our 
efforts on conceptual clarification and index 
. construction, and we created a measure of atti- 

“tudes toward equality and inequality, an Index 
of Evaluated Equality (Bell and Robinson, 

1978), which is the dependent variable in the 
article under discussion (Robinson and Bell, 
1978). With our small New Haven and London 
area samples, we aimed to test in a preliminary 
way the empirical and theoretical import of tliis 
.and other measuring instruments and to ex- 
plore the relationship between the concepts 
underlying them.! Of course, we hope that 


other researchers will find the Index of Eval-: 


uated Equality useful and that they will test it 
on large, representative national samples. 
Having agreed with Kerckhoff and Parker on 
this, however, we are forced to conclude that 
there is little else of merit in their commentary. 
Rather, their objections reveal unreasonable 
expectations, confusions, or outright errors. 


* Direct all communications to: Robert V. Robin- 
son; Department of Sociology; Yale University; 
New Haven, CT 06520. 

We thank Jonathan Kelley, Bernice A. Pes- 
cosolido, Patricia A. Roos, J. L. P. Thompson, and 
R. Blair Wheaton for their comments on a draft of 
this reply. Of course, sole responsibility for any er- 
rors rests with us. I 

! Additionally, we constructed measurements of 
alienation (Perkins, 1979; Perkins and Bell, 1979), 
perceptions of inequality, and perceived achieve- 
ment of life goals, which we adapted from Meier 
(1962). 
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ALLEGED TECHNICAL FLAWS 


Inadequate Description of the Sample 


Kerckhoff and Parker contend that we do 
not fully describe our samples and they label 
this a "technical flaw.” In fact, we provided 
full details on how the samples were drawn in 
each country; response rates; an assessment of 


' representativeness; means and standard devia- 


tions of the demographic variables of age, race, 
education, occupational prestige, and family 
income (Table 1); and a description of the ra- 
cial composition of the two samples (fn. 6). 
This seems to us an adequate description of 
data in a journal that reports, as does the ASR, 
a typical maximum article length of ten printed 
pages. 

Furthermore, had Kerckhoff and Parker 
written us, as other readers did, we would have 
sent them a 27-page mimeographed account 
(Bell and Robinson, 1976), the first report we 
wrote, that might be more appropriately titled, 
“More Than You Ever Wanted to Know about 
the Data of the Yale London-New Haven 1975 
Survey." 


Incomplete Description of Variables 


Another “technical flaw’’ of which we are 
accused is the failure.to fully describe our mea- 
sure of subjective social class. In fact, the ASR 
copy editor asked us to cut the original, more 
complete version of footnote 10 where we de- 
scribe our measures. But, again, if our critics 
had queried us, we would have sent them a 
copy of the interview schedule and an explana- 


` tion. We began by asking an open-ended ques- 


tion to get the picture of the class system as 
seen by the respondents. After probing their 
views on the nature of the class structure, we 
asked, ''To which of these classes (as just 
named by R) do you belong?" If the inter- 
viewer then was able to classify the respondent- 
into one of five classes (upper, upper-middle, 
middle, working, or lower), he or she did not 
ask the standard closed-answer question on 
subjective social class. If the interviewer had 
any doubts, the respondent was handed a card 
with the five classes printed out and was asked 
to pick one to describe him/herself. 


The Use of "Correlation" in Reference to Path 
Coefficients 


We do use the words correlate or correlation 
in a general sense to refer to the fact that vari- 
ables were shown to be associated, to vary 
together, or to be in relation as a result of our 
path analysis. The context makes it fully clear 
to what we are referring. We note that the 
practice of Kerckhoff and Parker is to talk 
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about unspecified ‘‘coefficients.’’ Without the 
context, of course, one could accuse them, as 
they do us, of confusing the ‘‘coefficient’’ of 
correlation with the path ‘'coefficient.”” 


The Adequacy of the Index of Evaluated 
Equality 


Inexplicably, Kerckhoff and Parker raise 
questions about the psychometric char- 
acteristics of the Index of Evaluated Equality 
(IEE), even though we cite a reference (Bell 
and Robinson, 1978) that could have answered 
their questions if they had bothered to look it 
up. Furthermore, they are confused when they 
question whether the IEE measures equity or 
equality. We have discussed at some length the 
difference between these concepts (Bell, 1974); 
and in Bell and Robinson (1978) we give a full 
description of the IEE as measuring the social 
justice of equality or inequality; that is, it mea- 
sures respondents’ judgments of the fairness or 
unfairness of specified social equalities and 
inequalities. 

But Kerckhoff and Parker claim that these 
"technical flaws”? are not their central con- 
cern. Rather, they focus on other issues which 
they erroneously claim cast doubt on the infer- 
ences we draw. We take up each of these is- 
sues in turn. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PATH MODEL 


Kerckhoff and Parker object to the organiza- 
tion of our path model. Specifically, criticizing 
the causal ordering we propose among the four 
subjective measures, they argue that such an 
ordering is impossible since all of these are 
measured at one point in time. Of course, lon- 
gitudinal data would be better than cross- 
sectional data for establishing time priority ina 
causal sequence of variables. But if we were to 
require that in the discipline we would have to 
discount much of current sociology. 

Our effort to establish causal direction rests 
on the use of theory and the heuristic devices 


of imagined reconstruction of time priority and: ` 


` hypothetical manipulation of variables. In the 
case of subjective social class and evaluated 
.equality, we assume that identification with a 
particular class occurs early in the socialization 
process, as a person's fundamental identity is 
formed. Judgments about the fairness of equal- 
ity in the whole society, we assume further, 
develop later, as a person's consciousness ex- 
pands and is enlightened by social knowledge. 
As regards perceived monetary success and 
evaluated equality, we use hypothetical ma- 
nipulation of variables. We ask, is it reasonable 
to expect, if we could alter a person's percep- 
tion of his or her monetary success, that a 
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change would occur in the person's judgment 
of the fairness of equality in the whole society? 
Our answer is "Yes," because. people may 
generalize from their own experience of suc- 
cess that the system must be fair or from their 
failure that the system is unfair. To reverse our 
assumed causal ordering, however, does not 
work. That is, changing a person's judgment of 
the fairness of equality in the whole society 
cannot change the person's belief in his/her 
monetary success, because the latter is linked 
to objective facts that are easily perceived, de- 
fined by self and others, and classified. 

Moreover, even if there are alternative spec- 
ifications of the path model, it in no way un- 
dermines our interpretation, unless it can be 
shown that some alternative is theoretically 
more powerful or fits the data better than does 
ours. Kerckhoff and Parker propose no such 
alternative on theoretical grounds. Further- 
more, their two attempts to conduct analyses 
which they feel are more appropriate lead 
them, in the first reanalysis, to find only minor 
differences from our results and, in the second 
reanalysis, to conclude that our analysis is cor- 
rect. 

They first propose dropping the three inter- 
vening subjective measures from the model 
(see their Table 1). They find no difference 
from our results except with respect to the 
effect of education on evaluated equality which 
is no longer significant in England. (They fail to 
say that, even in the case of education, the 
effect barely fails to reach significance, p « 
.06, and that the difference between England 
and the U. S. in the effect of education remains 
significant, p « .05.) 

The second analysis, which Kerckhoff and 
Parker propose later in their commentary as an 
alternative to assuming a causal order among 
our subjective variables, involves the computa- 
tion of partial correlations between pairs of 
subjective measures when the five 
sociodemographic variables are controlled. 
They conclude from this: '" Yet, it is true that, if 
a more appropriate analysis [meaning theirs] is 
conducted, similar results [to those of Robin- 
son and Bell] are produced.’ Thus, even when 
Kerckhoff and Parker assume no causal order 
among the subjective variables, they support . 
our conclusion that the sense of personal 
equity and perceived monetary success are dif- 
ferentially related to evaluatioris of equality in 
England and the U.S. 


METRIC COEFFICIENTS 


We are criticized for not examining metric, 
as well as standardized, coefficients. Although 
we agree that, generally, it is wise. to report 
both metric and standardized coefficients, two 
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considerations led us to present only the stan- 
dardized coefficients. First, although the mea- 
sures we employed had similar wordings in the 
two countries and although we believed that 
they measured the same underlying constructs 
in both countries, we did not know how much 
faith to put in the equivalence of scoring of 
measures.? For example, in scoring subjective 
social class we were not willing to assume that 
the distance between the working and middle 
classes is perceived by respondents to by the 
same in England as it is in the United States. 
Therefore, we adopted the cautious proce- 
dure of reporting only standardized coef- 
ficients. This procedure, ironically, also was 
adopted by one of our critics when he, too, was 
faced with differences in measures in compar- 
ing England and the United States (Kerckhoff, 
1974:794; 1978:597). 

Second, Hargens (1976:252) recently has 
argued rather convincingly that standardized 
coefficients may be more appropriate than un- 
standardized coefficients in cross-national 
studies employing stratification variables. This 
is because standardized coefficients take into 
account differences between countries in the 
spread or variance of variables, and, thus, 
measure the position of the individual "relative 
to others in the society." 


But these considerations aside, what does: 


Kerckhoff and Parker's criticism amount to? 
For our main dependent variable, evaluated 
equality, they find "no particular contrast be- 
tween the two sets of coefficients." They 


might have stopped there, but they keep com- | 


paring their metric with our standardized coef- 
ficients until they do find a difference. This is 
in the contribution of occupation and income to 
the explanation of subjective social class. But 


they distort our interpretation. Obviously, we. 


were talking about the relative contribution of 
the independent variables to the explained 
variance in subjective social class. Occupation, 
with a direct effect of .38, is a relatively more 
important variable in England than in' the 
United States where the direct effect is .25. 
Similarly, family income is somewhat more 
important as a variable in England, .21, than in 
the U.S., .16. 
. We note that, later in their commentary, 
Kerckhoff and Parker do the same thing that 
-they criticize us for doing. They use not the 
metric coefficients but the relative contribution 
of independent variables to the explained vari- 
ance in the dependent variable when they con- 
clude, "Age and race alone explain 32.3% of 


2 See Przeworski and Teune (1970:91—131) for a 
discussion of equivalence of meaning when identical 
questions are used in cross-national research. 
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the variance [in evaluated equality] in the U.S. 
but only 11.2% in England. Clearly, these are 
very great intersocietal differences” (italics 
added). We are puzzled. Why do they criticize 
us for doing exactly what they do themselves? ` 


ASSOCIATIONAL AND DISTRIBUTIONAL 
STATISTICS 


Kerckhoff and Parker accuse us of confusing 
associational and distributional statistics in our 
analysis..In fact, they twist our words into 
something we did not say and then criticize us 
for not saying what we actually did say. With 
respect to country differences in the distribu- 
tion of the cultural beliefs of personal equity 
and perceived monetary success, they mention 
that we refer to ‘‘the modest difference be- 
tween the two countries in how widely held 
these beliefs are," and then they stress that 
there is no difference. There are, in fact, dif- 
ferences in our samples, although they are 
small, which is precisely what we meant in 
describing them as ''modest.''? In the case of 
personal equity, we say (p. 133) ‘‘the two sam- 
ples are remarkably similar on this variable." 
In the case of perceived monetary success, 
however, there is a small, but significant, dif- 
ference (p « .05, one-tailed test) between the 
English and American samples, contrary to 
what Kerckhoff and Parker say. 

They conclude this point by saying, ‘‘It is 
only in a multivariate analysis such as reported 
in Figure 2 that these subjective measures are 
differentially ,'functional' in the two coun- 
tries." That, oddly enough, is precisely what 
we said: "what is crucial is not the modest 
difference between the two countries in how 
widely held these beliefs are, but the difference 
in how they ‘differentially function to support 
inegalitarian attitudes’’ (p. 141). 


INTERPRETATION OF NONSIGNIFICANT 
RESULTS 


Kerckhoff and Parker claim that we do not 
take account of the significance of results in 
evaluating support for and against our three 
principles. They say with GEES to the under- 
dog principle: 


Robinson and Bell ¿ónclude that the Underdog 
Principle is generallv supported by the analysis 
Since six of the eight path coefficients for race, 
education, occupation and income in the Eval- 
uated Equality equations have the predicted signs. 


3 We note that Kerckhoff and Parker also use the 
word modest to mean ‘‘small,’’ as in their statement, 
"ln the U.S., race has a massive effect on Sense of 
Personal Equity, but it has a much more modest 
effect in England’ (emphasis added). 
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Yet, as Table 1 shows, only three of those eight 
paths are statistically See even using a 
one- -tailed test at the .05 level. 


First, they have again misstated us. We .did 


not make predictions for the education coeffi- 
cients under the underdog principle (pp. 128-9) 
but under the principle of enlightenment (p. 
129). Although we did use eight coefficients in 
evaluating the underdog principle, they were 
for race, occupation, income and subjective 
social class in both countries. 

Second, Kerckhoff and Parker claim that we 
simply summed up the signs of the path coeffi- 
cients and totally ignored the significance of 
these. They present their conclusion that only 
three of eight paths predicted under the under- 
dog principle are significant as if this were 
something that resulted only from their own 
analysis. In fact, we reported the significance 
level of these coefficients.both in our Table 2 


and in the path model presented in our Figure ` 


2. We also explicitly stated which coefficients 
were significant in the text (p. 139). 

Third, Kerckhoff and Parker imply that we 
are being methodologically lax in using one- 
tailed tests of significance on these data. Not 
so, since we clearly predicted direction be- 
forehand using the underdog principle. Thus, 
a one-tailed test is entirely appropriate. 

Fourth, we ask at what point Kerckhoff and 
Parker would have concluded that the under- 
dog principle is supported by our data. They 
seem to require that all eight of the predicted 
coefficients be significant. This is an unreason- 
able expectation, especially because overlap 
among different stratification dimensions in a 
society functions against all of the coefficients 
being significant. Rather, an appropriate test of 
the overall support for the underdog principle 
is the binomial probability of obtaining three or 
more significant results in eight attempts when 
the probability of obtaining a significant result 
is fixed at p = .05. In other words, how likely is 
it that we would obtain as many as three paths 
which are significant at the .05 level in eight 
trials. From the binomial probability tables re- 
ported in Hays (1973:880), we find that this 
probability is p' = .0058, indicating that, over- 
all, the underdog principle is supported (p < 
.01). 

Another test of the underdog principle is the 
F test for the significance of the Rš statistic 
obtained when evaluated equality is regressed 
on the four hypothesized independent vari- 
ables taken together. "By this test, too, the 
underdog principle is: supported in both coun- 
tries.* 


` 4 Kerckhoff and Parker also claim that we over- 
stated the level of support for the enlightenment 
principle. This claim is made, however, on the basis 
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SPECIFICATION OF THE PATH MODEL 


In their concluding remarks Kerckhoff and 
Parker make their strongest assertions against 
our findings and offer a reanalysis of our data. 
They argue that our analysis, because it in- 
cludes the variables race and age, is not in a 
form that is easily interpretable in terms of the 
“traditional stratification measures (education, 
occupation and income).’’ We find this argu- 
ment lacking on both theoretical and method- 
ological grounds. We have argued elsewhere 
(Robinson and Kelley, 1979) that there is no 
theoretical or empirical justification for assum- 
ing that the allegedly traditional stratification 
variables are the only bases of stratification in 
society. Because some theorists may not have 
dealt with race and age as stratification vari- 
ables by no means precludes our doing so. 


. Moreover, there is ample justification for 


thinking of race and age as differentiating the 
population into categories of people who are 
unequal with respect to conditions, opportuni- 
ties, and treatment and there is empirical evi- 
dence to indicate that race and age do not sim- 
ply reduce to one of the "traditional" stratifi- 
cation dimensions when these are controlled 
(e.g., Duncan, 1968; Riley et al., 1968-1972). 
Furthermore, we provided a priori sound 
theoretical grounds for expecting race (the 
underdog principle) and age (the historical-shift 
principle) to have important effects on evalua- 
tions of equality. Kerckhoff and Parker offer 
no theoretical justification for eliminating them 
from our model except to make the debatable 
assertion that they are not usually analyzed in 
such a context. 

Kerckhoff and Parker's false dichotomy be- 
tween the traditional stratification variables 
and race and age leads them into methodolog- 
ical difficulties that make their concluding re- 
marks dubious. First, they do a reanalysis, 
consisting of separate regression analyses, in 
Which race and age, on the one hand, are con- 
trasted with education, occupation, and in- 
come, on the other, in their effects on the 
intervening and dependent variables in the two 
countries (see their Table 2). In conducting 
these separate analyses they repeatedly con-. 
trast the effects of these two sets of variables 
as though there were no joint effect of these 
which might influence the uncontrolled path 
coefficients and R?'s. Because race and age are 
correlated with the three. "traditional" mea- 
surés of stratification and because all five of 
the variables under consideration have effects 





of their reanalysis of our data (Table 1) in which 
three of our variables have been omitted. Their. 
model (and others they present in Table 2) is under- 


- specified and, thus, results in biased coefficients. 
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on at least'one of the intervening or dependent 
variables, there is no way that one can ade- 
quately compare the relative effects of these 
two sets of variables without including both 
sets in the model. For example, when they 
report the proportion of variance explained in 
evaluated equality by race and age, some of 
this effect must result from the fact that age 
and race are correlated with education, occu- 
pation and income, which are, in turn, corre- 
lated with evaluated equality. 

In a second reanalysis, Kerckhoff and 
Parker report the results of computing the par- 
tial correlations between pairs of subjective 
measures when only the three ‘‘traditional 
stratification variables" are controlled. Al- 
though they had earlier concluded that when 
the five -sociodemographic variables in our 
analysis are controlled, this ‘‘more appropri- 
ate`` analysis supports our findings, they now 
find that controlling for only three of these 
variables results in some differences with our 
results. First, they stress that age and race 
have an effect on some of our independent 
variables and’ especially on our dependent 
variable .in both countries. Second, they say 
that when these variables are omitted from the 
model one of the two country differences is not 
the same as we reported. Of course it is not the 
same. They have biased the results in both 
countries by excluding variables that they 
themselves admit are important determinants 
of other variables in the model (e.g., Griliches 
and Mason, 1973; Hanushek and Jackson, 
1977; Koutsoyiannis, 1973:245-8).5 
Additionally, since age and race are differen- 
tially influential in England and the U.S., to 
omit them makes any country comparison 
spurious. 


CONCLUSION 


There is little left of the criticisms made by 
Kerckhoff and Parker. True, our samples are 
small and inadequate for setting the parameters 
of intersocietal differences. That is Why we 
refer to our study as "exploratory" and why 
further investigation should be encouraged— 
not discouraged—by our preliminary findings. 
The findings, as Kerckhoff and Parker say, are 
theoretically interesting. 

We are not persuaded by the rest of the 
Kerckhoff and Parker critique. Much of their 
analysis, which they consider ‘‘more appropri- 
ate` than ours, simply supports our findings 


5 When all variables are included in the model, we 


found—and duly reported—that both age and race in - 


the U.S., and race in England have significant effects 
on evaluated equality (p. 135, Table 2). 
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and interpretations or produces only slight dif- 
ferences from them. Where they believe they 
have found some real differences between their 
results and ours, they have biased their find- 
ings by omitting theoretically and empirically 
important variables. As a result, their models 
are less specified, less sophisticated, and less 
genuine than ours. 


Thus, we stick by our original conclusion: 


Our findings support the generalization that every 
society, in the face of its particular historical con- 
tingencies, provides a rationale, myth or belief, 
that enables its members to cope with their posi- 
tion in the stratification system. Such a rationale 
invites people to accept and condone existing in- 
_equality as generally just and reasonable. The invi- 
tation, however, is not always accepted, as: our 
data show, by young, enlightened or, especially, 
underprivileged members of society. (p. 141) 


Robert V. Robinson 
Wendell Bell 
Yale University 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT THE BLACK/WHITE 
TREND IN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES ' 


(COMMENT ON BONACICH, ASR FEBRUARY, 
1976)* 


Edna Bonacich (1976), in her article "Ad. 
vanced Capitalism and Black/White Relations 
in the United States,’’ builds an elaborate his- 
torical account of why blacks were once less 
unemployed than whites and then lost that ad- 
vantage. Her argument is based on data which, 
she claims, show that 


* Address all communications to: Kay Oehler; 
Department of Sociology; Washington University; 
St. Louis, MO 63130. - 

I wish to thank Richard E. Ratcliff and Stephen 
Sheppard for their helpful comments and sugges- 
tions. 


there appears to have been a reversal in the rela- 
tive rate of unemployment for blacks and whites. 
From 1940, black unemployment exceeds white 
and climbs rapidly to the current two-to-one ratio. 
The reversal took place some time during the 
1930s. (1976:35) 


Despite its engaging Sharacier: this conclu- 
sion is necessarily suspect because Bonacich 
has used two different data sets, one for the 
years prior to 1930 which shows a lower unem- 
ployment rate for blacks, and another for the 
years since 1930 which shows an increased 


. employment rate for blacks. In fact, on exam- 


ination we find that, taking just the evidence 
presented by.Bonacich, the "reversal" is a 
function of the switch in data sets and that we 
do not have any basis for analyzing the reversal 
in terms of social or economic processes which 
occurred in the 1930s. 

The two data sets used by Bonacich differ 
both in whether they include males and females 
and in how they define unemployment. The 
first set, for the years 1910, 1920, and 1930, 
reports the percentage of white and black 
males “not gainfully employed.'' The second 
set, for a series of years since 1930, reports the 
black and white ‘‘unemployment rates" for 
males and females combined (cf. Kil- 
lingsworth, 1968). 

These two sets of data can be used in a time 
series analysis only if the following two as- 
sumptions can be made: first, that social and 
cultural factors affecting employment operate 
on females in the same manner in which they 
operate on males across races; and second, 
that the index not gainfully employed measures 
the same thing as the index unemployed. The 
first assumption is contradicted by the data 
presented in Table 1. 

If cultural factors were operating uniformly 
on the black population, that is, across sex 
categories, we would expect to find both black 
males and females to have either consistently 
higher or lower participation rates than do 
white males and females. We see, for the sam- 


Table 1. Labor Force Participation Rates for Males 
and Females, 1960-1975 — . 








Percentage in Labor Force 
Black White 
Year Total Male Female Total Male Female 


1960 63.0 80.1 472 58.8 82.6 36.0 
1965 62.1 77.4 48.1 58.5 80.4 37.7 
1970 61.1 74.7 48.9 60.2 79.7 42.0 
1975 58.8 70.4 48.7 61.1 78.1 45.4 


Source: U.S. Bureau of. the Census, 1977:387. 
Figures are based on 16 years old and older. 
Figures include the armed forces. 

Black includes black and other nonwhite races. 
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ple years 1960-1975, that while black males 
have lower labor force participation rates than 
their white male counterparts, black females 
have consistently higher participation rates 
than white females. These figures indicate that it 
is misleading to mix employment data based on 
males only with that based on both males and 
females in a time series analysis. Any trends 
that result from such an analysis are likely to 


be due to differences in the data bases rather ` 


than historical developments. 

The second assumption creates additional 
problems. Although the percentage not gain- 
fully employed and the percentage unemployed 
might appear to be very similar figures, there 
are crucial differences in how they are used in 
census tabulations. As used in the census, not 
gainfully employed measures the percentage of 
individuals over a certain age who are not em- 
ployed,! and would include housewives, stu- 
dents, and others ‘who are uninterested in 
working, along with those who wish to work 
but are unable to find jobs. The unemployment 
rate, on the other hand, gives the percentage of 
the civilian labor force currently seeking but 
unable to find jobs. The civilian labor force, 

. made up of all individuals who are either em- 
ployed or currently seeking employment, does 
not capture housewives, students, or the dis- 
couraged who have given up searching for em- 
ployment. 

Table 2 presents the personage of the popu- 
lation not gainfully employed for the years 1910 
to 1970, while Table 3 shows the percentage of 
the civilian labor force unemployed for the 
same years. The differences in the ratios of the 
two tables confirm that two different processes 
are being measured, and that the data are not 
comparable. As an example, notice that Table 
2 gives the black/white ratio of not ‘gainfully 
employed for 1950 as .99 and for 1960 as 1.02, a 
minor increase. Similarly, Table 3 shows the 
black/white ratio of unemployment for 1950 as 
1.73 and for 1960 as 1.85, also only a modest 
increase. | 

If, however, we were to create a new table 
which used data on not gainfully employed for 
the years 1910 to 1950, and the unemployment 
figures for the years 1960 and 1970, the black/ 
white ratio for 1950 would be .99 and for 1960 
would be 1.85. This change would appear as an 
alarming increase indeed, and based on these 
ratios alone we might be led to build an 
analysis of what cultural and economic 
changes took place in the 1950s to account for 


1 See, for instance, the discussion on methodology 
in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics, 
Colonial Times to 1970. The census data actually 
lists the percentage who are employed, but the per- 
centage not employed is easily obtained from this. 
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Table 2. Percentage of Population Not Gainfully 
Employed, 1910-1970 








Year Black White Black/White 
19108 29.0 48.7 60 
1920" 40.1 50.8 ` .79 
1930» - 45.4 54.8 ER 
1940^ 51.6 55.8 -.92 
1950» 48.9 49.6 99 
1960 49.1 48.0 1.02 
1970 46.6 44,8 1.04 





a Source: U.S. Bureau of the Cengus, 1935:288. 
Figures based on 10 years old and older. 

White includes native-born and foreign-born whites. 
b Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975:128. 
1930 figures based on 10 years old and older. 1940, 
1950, and 1960 figures based on 14 years old and 
older. 

Black includes black and dier nonwhite races. 
1930-1970 figures based on decennial census data. 


the growth in the relative unemployment of 
blacks. But this argument would be an errone- 
ous one because the increase is due only to the 
data used in constructing the table, not to his- 
torical processes which may or may not have 
occurred in the 1950s. This flaw is exactly the 
defect in Bonacich's presentation, except that 
she switched data sets in the 1930s time period 
instead of the 1950s. 

Because of this misapplication of the census 
data, we are forced to reject Bonacich's con- 
clusion concerning the relative unemployment 
of blacks and whites. The question which she 
raises, however, concerning whether blacks 
were ever less unemployed than whites but 
somehow lost that advantage, can be pursued 
with existing census information. Two deci- 
sions must be made in advance, however. 
First, it is necessary to decide whether to use 
data based on males only or on both males and 
females. Since it was shown earlier that cul- 


.tural factors operate differently on males than 


on females, I believe that a strong argument 
must be based on figures which include both 


Table 3. Percentage of Civilian Labor Force Unem- 











ployed 
Year Black White Black/White 
1930 6.1 6.6 92 
1940 16.8 14.2 1.18 
1950 7.8 4.5 1.73 
1960 8.7 4.7 1.85 
1970 6.8 4.1 1.66 





Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975:128. 
1930 figures based on 10 years old and older. 
1940-1960 figures based on 14 years old and older. 
Black includes black and other nonwhite races. 
All figures based on decennial census data. 
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males and females. It is much more powerful to 
be able to demonstrate that. the black popula- 
tion as a whole has a greater difficulty finding 
employment than the white population, than it 
is to show that black males have greater diffi- 
culty than white males. Demonstrating only the 
latter leaves open the issue of possible family 
structure differences between blacks and 
whites, that is, the possibility that black 
households rely more heavily on the female as 
the principal wage earner. The finding that the 
black population as a whole suffers high rates 
of unemployment in comparison with the white 
population is a substantial result which could 
not be refuted by arguments based on dif- 
ferences in family organization. The data 
presented here, therefore, are based on figures 
for both males and females. 

Second, it is necessary to decide whether-to 
use percentage of population not gainfully em- 
ployed or percentage of civilian labor force 
unemployed. These data sets are presented in 
Tables 2 and 3, respectively. When the per- 
centage of the population not employed is 
used, the data do not support the hypothesis 
that blacks have a greater propensity not to be 
employed than do whites. For 1950, 1960, and 
1970 the black/white ratio appears to stabilize 
at around 1.0. This means that the percentage 
of blacks without jobs is very close to being 
equal to the percentage of whites without 
jobs.? 

However, presented on this basis, the data 
do not capture what we are really trying to 

, measure. The fact that the same percentage of 
blacks as whites do not-hold jobs tells us little 
about the processes in the labor market. It is 
possible. for instance, that 50% of the white 
population either need or wish to be employed, 
and that 4596 of the white population are able 
to find jobs.. Among the black population, 
however, 85% may need or wish to hold jobs, 
perhaps due to lower individual income and the 
need to increase total family income, but only 

. 4596 may be able to find employment. In this 
` case, the black/white ratio based on the per- 

centage gainfully employed will be 1.0, but it 
will refleot neither the high need for jobs in the 
` black population nor the low rate of success in 
obtaining employment. 

The percentage of the civilian labor force 
unemployed does a much better job of measur- 
ing the differences between the black and white 
employment patterns with which we are con- 
cerned. These figures tell us the percentage of 


2 This is true even when we consider males only, 
as Bonacich did. The black/white ratios for males 
only are: 1910: .65; 1920: .86; 1930: .82; 1960: 1.07; 
1970: 1.21. 
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‘the labor force (those individuals who are em- 


ployed or seeking employment) which is un- 
able to find work. The 1960 black/white ratio of 
1.85 tells us, for instance, that among blacks- 
and whites in the labor force in 1960, the pro- 
portion of blacks unable to find jobs was al- 
most twice the proportion of whites unable to 
find jobs.’ Since the unemployment rate does 
not include individuals who have become dis- 
couraged and have ceased looking for employ- 
ment, and since these individuals are thought 


.to be disproportionately black, these ratios, at 


least for the more recent years, are probably 
minimum estimates of the black/white differen- 
tial in unemployment rates. 

The ratios of black/white unemployment 
rates shown in Table 3 support the hypothesis 
that blacks were once less unemployed than 
whites, but that a reversal in this pattern took 
place. It appears that some time in the 1930s ` 
the ratio reached -1.0, indicating equal unem- 
ployment rates forthe two groups. In 1940 the 
ratio was 1.18, which means that blacks had 
only a slightly higher unemployment rate than 
whites. By 1950, however, the ratio had 
jumped to 1.73, representing a substantial in- 
crease in black unemployment relative to white 
unemployment. It appears, then, that an at- 
tempt to explain the relative increase in black 
unemployment would have to seek historical 
explanations in the 1940s rather than in the 
1930s as Bonacich argues. Quite possibly these 
explanations would have to take greater ac- 
count of the dynamic impact of employment 
patterns during World War H and its aftermath, 
and of the intensified migration of blacks out of 
southern agricultural employment. 

The data presented here have demonstrated 
that Bonacich's elaborate historical analysis is 
based upon an inappropriate use of census 
data. Her conclusion about the actüal timing of 
shifts in the pattern of black unemployment i in 
relation to white unemployment is due to the 
switch in data sets which she makes. Even 
though a corrected view of the unemployment 


ates for blacks and whites for 1930 to 1970 


does reveal that blacks were once less unem- 
ployed than whites, but then.lost that advan- 
tage, the historical implications of this shift 
need to be interpreted in terms of the time 
period in which it Du occurred. 


Kay Oehler 
Washington University 


? These figures are based on decennial census in- 
formation. When yearly census data are used, the 
black/white ratios for 1950, 1960 and 1970 are higher. 
They are 1.84, 2.08, and 1.82, respectively. 
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STILL ANOTHER LOOK AT 
BLACK/WHITE UNEMPLOYMENT: 
REPLY TO OEHLER* 


In her comment, Kay Oehler states that I 
made several errors in my article, "Advanced 
Capitalism and Black/White Race Relations in 
the United States." At the outset let me say 
that the idea that the black/white unemploy- 
ment ratio shifted in the mid-thirties and rose to 
a more or less stable level in the 1950s is not 
original to me. The reader will note that I cited 
Killingsworth on the point. Killingsworth did 
not invent his statistics, and indeed Oehler 
presents some of the same figures in her Table 
3. They show a lower black than white unem- 
ployment level in 1930, a shift to a higher black 
than white unemployment rate in 1940, and a 
- rise to a more or less steady relative black 
disadvantage in 1950, 1960, and 1970. Even 
Oehler ends up agreeing that this was the basic 
pattern. 

Oehler accuses me of two methodological 
errors and a substantive one. Let me deal with 
each of these in turn. 


1. Sex Differences 


Her first point is that I confuse total unem- 
ployment figures with unemployment for males 
only. She makes a valid point that male and 
female labor force behavior are distinctive. 
Her owri Table 1 shows a rise in both black and 
white female labor force participation in recent 
years, while the figures for males in both 
groups have fallen. White female rates bave 


* Address all communications to: Edna Bonacich; 
Department of Sociology; University of California; 
Riverside, CA 92521. . 
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increased more rapidly than black, while black 
male rates have fallen more precipitously than 
white. These discrepancies suggest that we 
should not combine the sexes, but keep them 
separate in our calculations since, as in this 
case, the totals may, mask important trends. 
Indeed there are good theoretical reasons for 
doing so in that females have played a cheap- 
labor role not dissimilar to blacks, and have 
been subject to some of the same historical 
pressures to exclude them. 

Table 1 shows unemployment rates for 


„whites and nonwhites from 1948 when they 


were first collected on an annual basis by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. As can be seen, the 
two-to-one ratio does appear in the mid-1950s 
for the total groups, but emerges earlier and 
more severely for nonwhite males. The lesser 
differences between the two female groups 
may reflect pressures on both not to participate 
in the labor force at all. : 
Since these figures are somewhat confusing 
in terms of showing a distinct trend, we need to 
go back to the census for earlier information. 
Census labor force data are not completely 
consistent with those of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (U.S. Bureau of Census, 1975:122), 
but during the critical period, from 1940 to 
1950, they reveal a nonwhite/white unemploy- 
ment ratio for males of 1.23 in 1940, rising to 
1.70 in 1950. The corresponding figures for 
females are 1.11 in 1.93 (U.S. Bureau of Cen- 
sus, 1953:1—100). In other words, breaking the 
data down by sex, we still find a rise in relative 
nonwhite unemployment during this period. 
One can see the .effects of gender dif- 
ferences in Oehler's Table 2 and footnote 2. 
She asserts in the text that differences in em- 
ployment levels are not significant between 
blacks and whites as shown in Table 2, and 
that this fact remains true for, males only (fn. 
2). Yet the data presented in the footnote, in- 
dicating a clear rise in black male disadvan- 


. tage relative to white males, reinforce the idea 


that we ought to keep the genders separate. 


2. Gainful Employment 


Oehler makes a second methodological criti- 
cism: that I combine ''not gainfully employed" 
statistics with unemployment statistics in a 
single data set. She proceeds by drawing a 
distinction between these two types of data. I 
have two answers to this charge. First of all, I 
was fully aware of this problem. As I state in 
my paper (Bonacich, 1976:34): 

Unemployment statistics as currently defined 

were not collected prior to 1940; however, earlier 

censuses computed the proportion of the popula- 
tion which was gainfully employed. The comple- 
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. Table 1. Nonwhite to White Unemployment Ratios, 1948—1974 

Year Total Male _ Female Year Total Male Female 
1948 1.69 1.71 1.71 1962 2.22 2.37 2.00 
1949 1.59 1.71 1.39 1963 2.16 2.23 1.93 
1950 1.84 2.00 1.58 1964 2.09 2.17 1.93 
1951 1.71 1.88 1.45 1965 1.98 2.06 1.84 
1952 1.93 2.08 1.73 1966 2.21 2.25 2.00 
1953 1.67 1.92 1.32 1967 2.18 222 1.98 
1954 1.98 245 ` 1.66 1968 2.09 2.15 1.93 
1955 2.23 2.38 1.95 1969 2.06 2.2 1.86 
1956 2.31 2.32 2.12 1970 1.82 1.82 1.72 
1957 2.08 2.31 1.70 1971 ` 1.83 1.86 1.71 
1958 2.07 2.26 1.74 1972 2.00 1.98 1.92 
1959 2.23 2.50 1.77 1973 2.07 2.05 1.98 
1960 2.08 2.23 1.77 1974 1.98 2.12 1.75 
1961 2.07 2.25 1.82 





Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1975:146. 


ment of this figure gives us not only the proportion 
unemployed (defined as persons in the labor force 
who are out of work) but also those who have not 
entered the labor force. As a measure of unem- 
ployment, it has the advantage of not omitting 
hidden unemployment, and disadvantage of in- 
cluding those who would genuinely not be part of 
the labor force (such as students and the indepen- 
dently wealthy). Š 


I used these data, not to mislead anyone, but to 
check the assertion by Killingsworth by trying 
to look at pre-1930 trends. On doing so I found 
a morass of confusion regarding measures of 
unemployment. I presented the figures on non- 
gainful employment from 1910 to 1930 mainly 
to show that more black males were working 
than whites, and that this was not just an ar- 
tifact of differences in regional concentration 
between blacks and whites, which may have 
been subject to different economic conditions. 

Second, Oehler assumes that I concluded 
that a shift in the ratios occurred during the 
1930s because I combined the gainful employ- 
ment data for 1910 to 1930 with unemployment 
data from 1940 on. Here she is quite mistaken. 
I based this conclusion on the findings of Kil- 
lingsworth which include 1930 and specifically 
assert that a shift occurred in that decade. I 
never intended that the two data sets should be 
combined, nor is there a table which combines 
them. 

Oehler's Table 2, in contrast, is guilty of 
some of the very things she charges me with. 
Here she combines two different data sets in 
one table. There are two problems with the 
table. First, the years 1910 and 1920 measure 
blacks only under ''Black," while the years 
‘1930 to 1970 include all nonwhites. Second, 
and more important, she uses the concept gain- 
ful employment as.measured by the 1910 and 
1920 censuses, but uses employment (or more 
precisely its reciprocal, i.e., unemployment 


plus nonparticipation in the labor force) for the 
later decades. As stated in Historical Statistics 
(U.S. Bureau of Census, 1975:124): 


The gainful worker concept differs radically from 
current labor force concepts. . . . The primary 
purpose of the gainful worker statistics was a 
count of occupations, The data were based on a 
question relating to occupational status and not to 
employment status as currently defined. . . . The 
question as posed by the enumerator made no 
reference to time. The response thus varied sub- 
stantially with the individual. Many persons who 
were retired or permanently disabled and who had 
not worked for some time reported their former 
line of work and were counted as gainful workers. 
On the other hand, many employed persons did 
not enter themselves as gainful workers, because ' 
they considered themselves as students or house- 
wives and their current employment as only tem- 
porary. ; Ü 

Thus, Oehler combines two noncomparable 

data sets in one table in order to speak of 

trends. 


3. Timing of Shifts 


As to the substantive charge, in her penulti- 
mate paragraph, Oehler recognizes that there 
was indeed a shift from blàcks being more em- 
ployed than whites, and that the ratio reached 
1.0 during the thirties. She also points out that 


: the largest jump in the ratio emerged in 1950, 


and concludes: ‘‘It appears, then, that an at- 
tempt to explain the relative increase in black 
unemployment would have to seek historical 
explanations in the 1940s rather than in the 
1930s as Bonacich argues.” 

To this I can only respond that Oehler mis- 
read my article. I pointed out that the New 
Deal led to certain short-term effects, which 
equalized the price of labor, and enhanced 
black and white worker solidarity, but that, in 
the long run, capital was able to counter this by 
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internal relocation, automation, and relocation 
overseas. As I stated: 


Black labor has been by-passed for nachines and 
other cheap labor groups, here and zbroad, creat- 
ing a class of hard-core unemployed in the ghettos. 
This reality took a while to emerge efter the New 
Deal and only became full-blown in the mid-1950s 
when black unemployment reached its current 
two-to-one ratio. (Bonacich, 1976:4€) 


Her misreading seems to arise from a confu- 
sion between two kinds of shifts. First, there 
was the shift from a white lead ir unemploy- 
ment to a black lead, in the 1930s, when the 
ratio passed 1.0. The second shift is the 
emergence of the 2.0 black to white ratio in the 
1950s. She seems to think that I am only talking 
about the first when, in reality, tke paper at- 
tempts to explain the entire sequence. 

In conclusion, since Oehler essentially 
agrees that there was a shift in unemployment 
ratios, and that the timing corresponds to Kil- 
lingsworth's (and my) description cf it, her as- 
sertion that I build an ''elaborate historical 
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based upon inappropriate use of 
is unfounded. 


analysis... 
census data" 


. Edna Bonacich 
University of California, Riverside 
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MAKING IT IN AMERICA: DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EMINENT 


BLACKS AND WHITE ETHNIC GROUPS* 


STANLEY LIEBERSON AND DONNA K. CARTER 
University of Arizona 


American Sociological Review 1979, Vol. 44 (June):347—366 


Blacks and five white groups are compared in terms of their rates of inclusion in Who's Who 
between 1924 and 1974. Of the groups considered, only the English exceed the national average 
through the end of World War II, although the other groups began to move up during this 
period. Jews have moved sharply ahead of the English since then, Scandinavians are now close 
to the English, and Italians and Slavs have increased sharply. The black rate is lowest of all, and 
did not move up until after World War II. There is evidence of increased assimilation between 
the white groups, with their sources of eminence becoming increasingly similar. However, there 
were and are sharp differences between blacks and whites in the pathways to national 
eminence. A detailed examination of the sources of each group's national prominence provides 
powerful clues to the differences between the forces affecting blacks and: the new immigrants 
from South-Central-Eastern Europe, as well as between the newer and older white groups in the 
country. Although some immigrants with worldwide reputations were admitted, the role of 
immigration in generating nationally prominent Americans is misunderstood. Black sources of 
national eminence have shifted radically since World War II from the patterns found in 1924 or 
1944. 


The hardships encountered by blacks 
and the "new" Europeans who arrived in 
sizable numbers after 1880 from South, 
Central, and Eastern Europe, are well- 
known and widely documented. In this 
paper we are concérned, however, with 
the small numbers from each group who 
were éxceptionally successful, who by 
some criteria might be said to havé "made 
it" in a realm admired by Americans gen- 
erally. This is a study of the representa- 
tion in Who's Who in America of six 
groups: blacks; three new European 
groups—Italians, Slavs, and Jews; and 
two old European categories—the English 
and Scandinavians.! It uses three different 
directories (Marqüis, 1924; 1944; 1974) to 


* Address all communications to: Stanley Lieber- 
son; Departient of Sociology; University of 
Arizona; Tucson, AZ 85721. 

! The Slavic and Scandinavian categories are 
broader than one would ideally prefer since they 
cover pópulations in the United States normally con- 
sidered separately, for example, Poles, Finns, 
Swedes, etc. 


cover the 50-year span between 1924 and 
1974. 

A study of the highly prominent mem- 
bers of each group asks questions not only 
about these people themselves but about 
the nature of the group's position. To be 
sure, prominence is not a trivial matter in 
itself because some of these people pos- 
sess great wealth, or are in powerful polit- 
ical positions, or occupy central intellec- 
tual roles, or become popular models who 
affect others in their own group and serve 
as well as symbols of the group for outsid- 
ers. Positions of prominence can influence 
later developments for the group. Beyond 
this, however, differences in rates of 
ethnic prominence, the channels through 
which success is, achieved, and their 
changes during the past half century tell us 
much about the entire group and the 
forces impinging upon it. 

This is not the first study of racial or 
ethnic rates in Who's Who; witness the 
important work of Bardolph (1957a; 
1957b) on blacks between 1936 and 1955 
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_or the somewhat encyclopedic approach 
of Wey] (1966) to White rates of eminence. 
Moreover, there is the early effort of 
Woods (1914) to show that the new Euro- 
peans were inferior to the older American 
white stocks because at that time the 
former had far lower rates of national 
eminence. Nevertheless, to our knowl- 
edge, this is the first study which rigor- 
ously compares blacks and these white 
groups in terms of the career lines which 
have led to national eminence and 
provides a systematic measurement of the 
group rates of eminence over time, recog- 
nizing the changing population composi- 
tion of the nation. It is our belief that a 
study of the prominent within each group, 
as arbitrary as such a definition may be 
with the use of these directories, can 
throw a distinctive and important light on 
race and ethnic relations in this country, 
present and past. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The basic data sources are the 1924—25, 
1944—45, and 1974—75 editions of Who's 
Who in America, a standard reference 
. Work which attempts to list eminent living 
Americans. There are serious limitations 
and difficulties in using these volumes: the 
criteria for inclusion may not be consis- 
tent over time (as will be shown, there is 
evidence that they are not); ethnic or ra- 
cial membership could affect the 
possibility of inclusion; determination of 
eminence within a given occupational or 
professional category can be arbitrary 
such that there is no purely objective basis 
` for a decision. Also, it is difficult to 

equilibrate the various forms and ways of 
achieving eminence or distinction in 
different domains, for example, holding 
national office in the League of Women 
Voters vs. ownership of a large scrap pro- 
. cessing operation vs. managing a minor 
league baseball team vs. being a crime 
boss, etc. All of this means that the list- 
ings obtained from Who's Who are of less 
than precise validity; on the other hand 
there is probably no better source for a 
systematic comparison of the different 
groups in terms of the upper end of var- 
ious career paths. As Baltzell (1966:271) 
observes after summarizing the direc- 
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tory’s inadequacies, it ‘‘is a nationally 
recognized listing of brief biographies of 
the leading men and women in contem- 
porary American life. As such, it is a per- 
fectly democratic index of high functional 
class position and has wide prestige.’’ The 
reader should keep in mind that such 
terms as prominent and eminent will refer 
to persons listed in these directories. 

It is impossible to determine ethnic ori- 
gin and race by contacting each person 
listed in Who's Who because most of 
those listed in the earlier two volumes are 
no longer alive. Moreover, even for the 
most recent period, it would take an ex- 
tremely large sample to obtain a minimally 
adequate number for some of the groups. 
A rather simple and reasonably effective 
procedure was adopted for the white 
groups. Weyl (1966:219—21) lists a set of 
surnames corresponding to various ethnic 
groups along with the number of each sur- 
name appearing on Social Security lists in 
mid-1956. Among Italians, for example, 
surnames beginning with the following are 
included: Caruso, Costa, Esposi, Ferrar, 
Marino, Romano, and Rossi.? Whenever 
possible, persons with these surnames 
listed in Who’s Who were used to generate 
about 100 or so representatives of each 
white group for a given period. The 
number of necessary surnames varied 
over time for some groups, but this was 
taken into account when rates of change 
were computed. In other cases, the avail- 
able list of leading surnames and/or the 
number listed in Who's Who was so small 
that it was necessary to supplement the 
listing with additional ethnic names from 
the directory of surnames edited by Smith 
(1973), a volume which gives the ethnic 
group associated with each surname. 
Even then, it was not always possible to 
reach the goal of 100 per group for each 
period. These additions were not included 
in the calculation of the prevalence rates 
shown in Table 1. 

Obviously the surname technique has 
its problems, with errors of both exclusion 
and inclusion. To some unknown degree 


_there are persons who are not members of 


* All names that start with the specified letters are 
included, for example, Costantini, Costanzo, Cos- 
tanza, as well as Costa alone. 
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Table 1. Listings in Who's Who per 10,000 Popula- 














tion 
`Year 
Group 1924-25 1944-45 1974-75 
Total Population 2.27 2.48 3.42 
Black .06 .07 .37 
English 3.74 3.74 3.88 
Italian .09 .33 1.31 
Jewish 1.59 1.97 8.39 
Scandinavian EX 1.29 3.57 
Slavic .16 .29 1.48 





the ethnic group attributed to them on the 
basis of surname. On the other hand there 
are those who belong to these ethnic 
groups but have surnames that would not 
-identify them as such. It is likely that the 
latter are subject to less discrimination 
and prejudice than might otherwise be 
faced. In more recent times, intermar- 
riages between the groups make attribu- 
tion of ethnic origin even more complex. 
However, one can reasonably assume that 
the sample in each period does approx- 
imate the patterns and behavior of emi- 
nently successful members of each ethnic 


group. 


Surnames clearly do not form an ade- 


quate basis for determining black repre- 
sentation in Who's Who. Fortunately, 
blacks included in Who's Who were listed 
in Work (1925) and Guzman (1947) for 
both the 1924—25 and the 1944—45 periods, 
respectively—indeed, the 1924 and 1944 
periods wére selected in order to take ad- 
vantage of these lists. It is not entirely 
clear to us how these lists were developed 
and hence one cannot fully guard against 
the possibility here too of errors of both 
inclusion and exclusion. No list could be 
found for the most recent period and it 
was necessary to use a different procedure 
because black representation in Who's 
Who since World War II is clearly of great 
interest. Assuming that virtually all blacks 
listed in the 1974—75 Who's Who in 
America are also found in their own ethnic 
volume, all of the listings in Who's Who 
Among Black Americans, 1975-76, 
edited by Matney (1976), starting with the 
letter A were checked against Who's Who 
in Ámerica until some 125 blacks were 
thus obtained. There could be errors of 
omission here since those not listed in 
Matney (1976) will have no chance of being 
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counted as a black listed'in Who's Who in 
America, but that woüld'be analogous to 
those lost through nonethnic surriames in 
the case of the white groups. The ade- 
quacy of such a technique can be tested 
for an earlier period, 1944—45, by deter- 


"mining how many blacks listed in Who's 


Who in America (according to Guzman, 
1947) would have been included in a direc- 
tory of eminent blacks published about 
that time (Fleming and Burckel, 1950). 
Only two of 72 blacks listed in Who's Who 
in America and still alive several years, 
later were not found in the black direc- 


` tory. Hence, for an earlier period at least, 


the procedure used in 1974 worked very 
well. The Appendix provides a more de- 
tailed statement of the procedures used 
for both blacks and the white groups as - 
well as their limitations. ` 

The coding of occupational categories is 
somewhat arbitrary and approximate. 
This is unavoidable because some respon- 
dents have several positions at the same 
time or are vague about their current oc- 
cupation, as opposed to earlier positions. 
As far as possible, we classified respon- 
dents in terms of their current dominant 
position. The unavoidable overlaps be- 
tween some of the categories were re- 
solved through several arbitrary rules of 
thumb. Except for physicians, all others 
employed as professors in a university or 
college were so classified rather than as, 
for example, chemists, historians, 
lawyers, etc. Physicians were classified as 
such even if they were professors of ` 
medicine or otherwise employed, whereas 
lawyers were classified by their most re- 
cent activity. 


ETHNIC AND RACIAL INCLUSION 
IN WHO’S WHO 


The proportion of Americans included 
in Who's Who has increased through the ` 
years. The first volume, for 1899—1900, 
listed only 1.15 persons per 10,000; and 2 
and 3 per 10,000 were first reached in 
1912-13 and 1954—55 respectively (figures 
reported in Larson, 1958:6): In 1924—25, 
the beginning of the 50-year span under 
consideration here, when the rate for all 
Americans was 2.27, of the groups con- 
sidered here only the English reached that 
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level—and-they exceeded it by a sizable 
margin. Although the rate for Jews was 
less than half of the English, they stood 
out from the remaining groups, with 
Scandinavians, Slavs, Italians, and blacks 
following in that order (see Table 1). This 
was for the year when relatively unre- 
stricted migration to the United States 
was first stopped, but even then blacks 
were still below the new European groups 
considered here. 

Twenty years later, toward the end of 
World War II, none of the three new 
European groups had reached the national 
average, although Jews were getting 
closer and the other two had handsome 
rates of increase based on very small ini- 
tial levels. Scandinavians were coming 
along strongly, although their rate in 1944 
was still half of the national average. The 
English were well ahead of the groups 
specified here as well as the national aver- 
age. Blacks were still essentially un- 
changed from their level 20 years ago. 

By 1974-75 there were some extraordi- 
nary changes. Americans of English origin 
had gained somewhat over their level in 
1944, but it was not enough to make up for 
the much higher rate of inclusion in Who’s 
Who, so that their rate, 3.88, was only 
slightly above the national average of 
3.42. Jews gained at an incredible pace 
after World War II, with a Who's Who 


rate in 1974 of 8.39, about 2.5 times 


greater than the national average. Scan- 

dinavians were now also enjoying a rate 
` slightly in excess of the national average 
(given the crude nature of the figures, ‘it 
would be safest to say that they were 
about at the national level). Both the Slavs 
and Italians were still well below the na- 
tional level, but had clearly moved ahead 
during the 30 years, increasing in the mag- 
nitude of four and five times, respectively, 
over their 1944 levels. The black rate had 
also quintupled during this span, reaching 
.37, which was still about one-tenth of the 
national average. Starting with such a low 
base in 1924 and having barely made any 
progress through World War D in reaching 
national eminence, this sharp postwar 
jump still left them far behind. 

One should keep in mind certain techni- 
cal factors in appraising these different 
rates. Larger groups are less likely to de- 
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viate greatly from the national average 


-simply because of the ‘‘part-whole ef- 


fect.” This is particularly important for 
the English who are an important segment 
of the national population. Further, one 
should bear in mind that a variety of 
ethnic groups whose behavior has a sub- 
stantial bearing on the national averages 
are not included in this analysis; particu- 
larly important are other groups from the 
British Isles—the Scottish, Welsh, and the 
Irish—and Germans as well as many other 
groups. Moreover, continuing processes 
of intermarriage, name changing, and the 
like are affecting the meaning of each Puts 
name rate over time. 

Nevertheless, the figures in Table 1 
show how truly dramatic were the 
changes in the position of various white 
ethnic groups in the post-World War II 
period. It is not clear whether the recent 
rapid rates of change are a continuation of 
shifts that had begun to occur in the period 
between the two world wars rather than 
being uniquely stimulated by events sur- 
rounding the end of the second war. This 
is an important issue that, in itself, merits 
separate consideration elsewhere. The 
eminence pattern for blacks is striking be- 
cause (1) it was initially somewhat lower 
than the new European groups; (2) there 
was no sign of any true increase between 
1924 and 1944, a period when the absolute 
gains were modest for Italians and Slavs, 
but were nevertheless relatively sizable 
compared with their small initial levels; 
and (3) there are now signs of change for 
blacks. Their rates are presently in excess 
of the levels reached by Italians and Slavs 
30 years ago, albeit well below the rates 
Observed for Scandinavians and Jews 50 
years ago. Their increase is probably not 
due to a special effort to include blacks. 
Among 25 black colleges .sampled, the 
presidents of 11 were included in Who's 
Who in 1974 compared with nine in 
1944—a minor temporal difference. 


OCCUPATIONS 


of eminence but also in the occupationa 
routes through which such a distinction i 


The groups vary not only in their ioa 
l 


achieved. In comparing these pathways to ems 


prominence, bear in mind that the chance 


Ze 


E 
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of making it into Who's Who varies by 
occupation and hence the directory distri- 
bution does not reflect the frequency with 
which such occupations are pursued by 
members of an ethnic group. In addition, 
the chance of making it in Who's Who for 
persons holding a given occupation prob- 
ably varies between ethnic groups. As a 
consequence, no inferences can be made 
about the underlying occupational distri- 
bution of the population based on the emi- 
nent members of the group reported in 
Who’s Who. 


Differences among groups in the occu- 


pational patterns of their eminent mem- 
bers can be summarized with the index of 
dissimilarity. The index ranges from zero 
(if the groups being compared have identi- 
cal occupational distributions) to 100 (if 
the occupational distributions are so 
different for the two groups that no occu- 
pation is held by both). Unfortunately, the 
number of cases is rather small, particu- 
larly for some of the groups in the earlier 
years, and the number of occupational 
categories is relatively large. The indexes 
are computed on the basis of all of the 
occupational categories—not just those 
listed separately later in Table 4. These fac- 
tors tend to introduce a serious sampling 
problem in the measure and hence small 
differences between indexes cannot be 
taken seriously (see Cortese et al., 1976). 
Bear in mind, too, that the index of dis- 
similarity does not rank order the occupa- 
tions and hence differences in degree be- 
tween occupations are not taken into ac- 
count (see Lieberson, 1975). 

Initially, the differences between blacks 
and the various white groups were not that 
much greater than the indexes found be- 
tween the white groups. The indexes were 
relatively high in 1924—25 but in a rather 
narrow range, with the average index of 
dissimilarity ranging on the low side from 
46 and 48, respectively, for Scandinavian 
and English comparisons with other 
groups. Blacks were towards the high end 
of the range, 62, but were only slightly 
more than the average for Slavs, 61, and 
actually slightly less than Italians, 64 (see 
Table 2). Jews occupied an intermediate 
position, with an average index of 52 
against each of the other groups. With one 
major exception, the groups have become 


Table 2. Indexes of Dissimilarity 














Group (and Year 
Comparison) ` 1924-25 1944-45 1974—75 
Black 

vs. white groups 62 48 54 
English 

vs. all groups 48 39 30 

vs. white groups 47 36 25 
Italian 

vs. all groups 64 4 . 34 

vs. white groups 61 40 31 
Jewish : 

vs. all groups 52 38 31 

vs. white groups 52 35 24 
Scandinavian 

vs. all groups 46 37 28 

vs. white groups 46 36 22 
Slavic 

vs. all groups 61 35 29 





vs. white groups 58 31 22 


more alike over time in the occupational 
distribution of their eminent members. 
Observe in Table 2 how the average index 
between white groups progressively de- 
clined such that by 1974-75 they ranged 
between 22 and 31. Blacks, on the other 
hand, had an average index of 54 from 
these white groups. The decline in 
black-white differences during the first 20 
years was not as sizable and, moreover, in 
the recent period there was an actual in- 
crease. Whereas the occupations of white 
ethnic group members making it in Who's 
Who have become more alike, the distri- 
bution for blacks remained far more dis- 
tinctive. 

These changes reflect some surprising 
processes. In the earliest period, blacks ex- 
ceeded all other groups in the extent to 
which they were concentrated into a small 
number of occupations (see the Gini con- 
centration ratios in Table 3) such that 70% 
of all blacks in Who's Who were either 


Table 3, Gini Concentration. Ratios 














Year 
Group 1924-25 1944-45 1974-75 
Black 8434 .8173 .6682 
English d 6541 .6767 .7889 
Italian. .7799 .6985 .7430 
Jewish .6525 .7034 .8289 
Scandinavian .5520 .6767 .7947 
Slavic .8130 .6487 .8089 





Based on cumulative proportions of occupational 
categories vs. persons in each category—with the 
latter arrayed from high to low. 
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religious figures (47.5%) or college profes- 
sors and administrators (22.5%). By con- 
trast, the largest two occupations for Jews 
held only about 30% of that group’s list- 
ings in Who’s Who (lawyers and physi- 
cians, 17 and 14%, respectively). The fig- 
ures were also much lower for the largest 
two occupations among Scandinavians, 
32% (college professors and adminis- 
trators, and religious leaders); English, 
40% (college professors and journalists); 
Italians, 40% (singers and musicians, and 
bankers or authors).? Only the Slavs were 
close to the black concentration ratio, .81, 
with 62% in their largest two categories: 
college professors, and singers ar musi- 
cians. 

The situation was rather different by 
1974—75, with the white groups now far 
more concentrated than they had been, 
and blacks having the lowest Gini index of 
any of the groups. This combination of 
greater white concentration coupled with 
increased similarity in the locus of their 
concentration is what generated the lower 
indexes of dissimilarity described above. 
For example, the single largest source of 
eminence for all of the groups, blacks in- 
cluded, is college professors and adminis- 
trators. But there is wide variation among 
the groups in the degree of concentration; 
19% of eminent blacks were in this cate- 
gory whereas 26% of Italians, about a 
third of English and Scandinavians (34 and 
38%, respectively), and about 45% of 
Slavs and Jews were so concentrated. 

These figures indicate that the various 
white groups are assimilating or merging 
as far as the ways in which they make it to 
Who's Who, but thus far blacks are left 
out. In earlier periods the white groups as 
well as blacks had distinctive occupational 
routes to prominence. The black-white 
ethnic group differences are now far 
greater than, the differences among the 
white groups. The black group is now 
more distinctive than ever in the routes by 
which they enter Who’s Who. 


SPECIFIC BLACK OCCUPATIONS 


The specific occupations of blacks and 
whites listed in Who’s Who provide a 


3 All the specific occupational categories used are 
listed in Table 4. 
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powerful clue to the broader societal 
forces differentially affecting these 
groups. Particularly revealing are both the 
positions through which members of the 
six groups attained such a distinction in 
1924 as well as the changes that have oc- 
curred since then in their pathways to dis- 
tinction. Because of the small numbers 
involved, concern with issues of sample 
size and reliability must be relaxed more 
than we would prefer, but in our estima- 
tion the occupational patterns among 
these small subpopulations shed light on 
certain facets of race and ethnic relations 
in this nation that would otherwise not be 
possible. This section focuses on black 
occupations, with a secondary concern 
given to comparisons with the white 
ethnic groups. The opposite emphasis is 
taken in the succeeding section. 

192425, Nearly half of the 80 blacks 
found in Who's Who in 1924—25 were 
there because of their position in or- 
ganized religion. Of the 38 included, 19 
were either bishops of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church or otherwise 
affiliated with the largest exclusively 
black church body in the nation, and ten 
were bishops of the Methodist Episcopa- 
lian Church, with smaller numbers of Bap- 
tists and others represented (including two 
bishops of unspecified churches). By con- 
trast, there were no Italian or Slavic reli- 
gious leaders found in the very small sam- 
ples of those groups in this period and 
religious leaders made up relatively small 
percentages of the English, Scandinavian, 
and Jewish groups’ 1924 representation 
(respectively, 5, 9, and 11%). Although 
blacks had this exceptional concentration 
in the religious path to Who's Who, their 
concentration as college professors and 
administrators, 2396, is not unusually low 
when compared with the English (25%) 
and Scandinavians (2396), and is consid- 
erably greater than for Jews and Italians 
(12 and 8%, respectively). It is only among 
Slavs that we find a much larger compo- 
nent making it through a college or univer- 
sity affiliation, 3846. 

Both of the major sources of black emi- 
nence 50 years ago were segregated in- 
stitutions in which whites did not com- 
pete, but in which at least some minimal 
recognition on the national plane could be 
obtained. These two categories, colleges 
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and religion, incorporated 70% of all 
blacks in Who’s Who. There was a mas- 
sive difference between blacks and the 
new Europeans at the very start of this 
period. The ten Slavic college professors 
and administrators were almost without 
exception affiliated with major, nationally 
prominent institutions: Chicago, Harvard, 
Illinois, lowa State, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, and Yale (2). 
By contrast, every black in this category 
was affiliated with a black institution, lo- 
cated outside the national mainstream of 
the white-dominated society. 

The next largest category for blacks in 
1924—25 was authors, of which there were 
seven (roughly 9% of all blacks in Who's 
Who). Judging by title, and reputation in 
some cases, there is evidence that most of 
these authors were writing about blacks, 
but probably at least some were reaching a 


broader audience in the nation rather than. 


a segregated one. All seven were found in 
the Burke and Howe (1943) reference on 
American authors. It is, of course, quite 
common for authors to write about their 
own experiences and, in this case, writing 
about the black experience meant an 
opportunity to develop a larger audience 
and make it outside the segregated market 
existing for many other blacks. 
Doubtlessly, the remainder of blacks in 
Who's Who in 1924 includes some who 
also served a segregated population. 
1944-45. Several major changes oc- 
curred for both blacks and whites during 
these 20 years. Religion was no longer a 
major means for entrance into Who's Who 
for blacks, with only 8% of those listed 
now in this category. Although one may 


speculate that this change reflects an in-. 


creasing secularization (Bardolph, 
1957a:185), we believe that two other fac- 
tors also accóunt for this shift. Not- 
withstanding claims to the contrary (Mar- 
quis, 1944:xi), by 1944 A.M.E. bishops 
were de-emphasized as a source of list- 
ings. Second, the merger in 1939 of sev- 
eral Methodist organizations led to most 
blacks being placed into one jurisdiction 
(see Guzman, 1947:124). Therefore, al- 
though a sizable proportion of these offi- 
cials were included in the 1944—45 Who's 
Who, the absolute number was no longer 
as great as it had been. 

Taking up the slack was the academic 
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world; its proportion of eminent blacks 
more than doubled during this period, an 
enormous jump which was not shared by 
the other groups. In 1944—45, four of the 
white groups ranged from 20 to 21% in the 
fraction of its eminent people associated 
with colleges and universities, with the 
Scandinavians reaching 3296. By contrast, 
52% of all listed blacks were in this cate- 
gory. Many of these black academics 
boasted excellent institutional credentials. 
The highest degree for nine of the 44 was 
from Columbia, eight were from Harvard, 
seven were from Chicago, and there were 
several other nationally prominent institu- 
tions represented in: smaller numbers. 
Again, as far as we could tell, virtually all 
of the blacks were affiliated with pre- 
dominantly black institutions. By con- 
trast, the 16 academics of Italian origin 
included three appointments at Harvard, 
and one each at Cornell, U.C.L.A., 
Columbia, California, and Chicago. Al- 


though the institutional affiliations were 


not as uniformly impressive as the Slavs 
listed in 1924, clearly we can see a great 
difference from the black experience. 

A new category, singers and musicians, 
became important by 1944. Whereas this 


‘had been the source of two prominent 


blacks in the first period, there were now 
eight in this class (9.596 of the eminent 
blacks in 1944—45). For the most part, 
these blacks were in the classical tradi- 
tion; in addition to contralto Marian An- 
derson and singer-actor Paul Robeson, 
there were several other concert singers 
and composers of classical music. W. C. 
Handy, composer of a number of impor- 
tant blues and a band leader, to our 
knowledge was the only exception. No 
English or Scandinavians in our sample, 
made it into Who's Who through music : 
(obviously this would not have been the 
case if the entire population had been 
covered); and 596 of Jews made it through 
this route, but music in 1944 was an even 
more important route for Slavs and Ital- 
ians (15 and 16%, respectively) than it had 
been for blacks. A more thorough com- 
parison is made later in the paper. 

The author category was again impor- 
tant for blacks, amounting to 8% of all 
their listings, far greater than the figure for 
any Other group. Again, the list included a 
number who were writing about black ex- 
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periences, but for a larger audience than 
simply blacks, for example, Langston 
Hughes (see Bardolph, 1957b:268). Both 
- music and writing provided paths to prom- 
inence which were not based exclusively 
on a black audience or requiring approval 
‘exclusively from blacks. Both activities 
are relatively less ‘‘institutionalized’’ or 
rigidly structured in their career lines than 
are many others, for example, reaching 
the top in a large corporation. Hence, 
there may have been relatively less diffi- 
culty in these domains than in other more 
formal systems. No other category cap- 
tured as much as 5% of the black listings, 
other than the four journalists who barely 
made the cut-off. There were only two 
black doctors and one lawyer in the 
1944—45 listings. In 1924-25, there were 
no black businessmen or bankers listed 
and this was the case again except for one 
black banker. : 

1974—75. The post-World War II period 
has witnessed some significant changes in 
black occupational roles among those in 
Who's Who. As noted earlier, colleges and 
universities were the most important pas- 
sageway into eminence for all of the 
groups, but it became relatively less so for 
blacks. In thirty years since the end of 
World War II a massive shift sent the 
black figure plummeting from an excep- 
tionally high 52% in 1944 to an exception- 
ally low 19%. This change in itself was 
sufficient to mean a massive redistribu- 
tion. Of those in this category, however, 
about a third are affiliated with institutions 
that are not predominantly black. So, al- 
though relatively less important to blacks 
than it bad been as an entry into Who's 
Who, academia now functions for the first 
time on the national stage rather than as a 
segregated institution. Of course; the inte- 
gration of academic institutions and the 
opening of other opportunities are not un- 
correlated but probably reflect the greater 
"muscle," awareness, and governmental 
pressures experienced in recent years. 
Bear in mind that the number of eminent 
black academics actually increased at a 
faster rate than the total black population, 
but its growth was not as great.as that 
experienced by other sources of eminence 
(see the discussion of Jews in government 
below). 
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Sports and entertainment are both 
major sources of national distinction for 
blacks in a way that is unmatched for any 
other group. The singer-musician and 
athlete categories are the second and third 
most important sources of blacks in Who's 
Who in 1974—75,.15 and 1496, respec- 
tively. These rates, to use a show business 
term, are colossal when compared with 
the white groups. Singers and musicians 
are 3% or less of the white listings, except 
for Italtans, and athletes are not more than 
4%. Bear in mind these figures do not 
mean that more musicians or-athletes are 
black than white, rather it means that - 
these areas are far more important sources 
of eminence among blacks than among 
any of the white groups under considera- 
tion. Entertainment, moreover, is a major 
way of achieving such prominence within 
a national community rather than on a 
segregated basis. As we have seen, much ` 
of the earlier routes of eminence for 
blacks meant competing with other blacks 
and rising to the top within the black 
community, but with whites absent as 
either competitors or members of the 
**audience"' of peers. This, of course, was 
not by black choice but by restriction. 
Sports and entertainment are therefore 
striking because they have become major 
avenues, to a degree unrivaled, for achiev- 
ing national prominence with adulation 
from both whites and blacks in competi- 
tion with both whites and blacks. 

The procedures used in this study may 
specially underestimate the role of sin- 
gers, musicians, actors, and other popular 
entertainers among the various white 
ethnic groups. This is because there is a 
tendency for such persons to change sur- 
names, particularly in the direction of 
anglicizing them. There may have been 
less of such a tendency in the more ‘‘cul- 
tural” forms of entertainment such as, for 
example, the conducting, playing, and 
singing of classical music. Keeping this 
problem in mind, the singer-musician pat- 
tern for the white groups seems to be mov- 
ing in the opposite direction from blacks. 
Such pursuits were not important sources 
of eminence for the English or Scandina- 
vian groups despite the surname bias in 
favor of the former. No whites of English 
origin were included in the samples for 
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any of the three periods; and the 5% for 
Scandinavians in 1924-25 (based on three 
classic artists, two singers with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, and a violinist- 
conductor-instructor), dé¢lined after that. 
For Jews, it has been a relatively unimpor- 
tant source as well, ranging from 3 to 5%. 
Again bear in mind the problem of sur- 
name changes in the direction away from 
South-Central-Eastern European identity, 
particularly where popular forms of en- 
tertainment are concerned. Music had 
been an extremely important factor for 
both the Italian and Slavic groups earlier 
in the century and we will later consider 
some of the differences between these 
groups and blacks. 

It is impossible to say if an analogous 
process occurred in athletics such that its 
role as a source of fame among blacks 
increased at the same time as it declined 
among some of the white ethnic groups. 
This is because neither the 1924 nor the 
1944 editions of Who's Who included any 
athletes in the group samples. Further 
examination indicates that Who's Who has 
only recently increased its willingness to 
include athletes. Hence the early periods 
‘are not really comparable and nothing 
more can be made of this issue. This infer- 
ence is based on a special test of the list- 
ings. The baseball stars voted Most Valu- 
able Player (MVP) in each of the two 
major leagues between 1937 and 1940 
were checked in the 1944—45 Who's Who 
as well as the National Football League's 
MVP and leading scorers for 1938 through 
1940 (this allowed the directory a few 
years lag time to include them). None of 
the eight baseball stars were listed in 
Who's Who, despite the fact that the list 
included Joe DiMaggio, Jimmy Foxx, 
Hank Greenberg, Bucky Walters, and the 
like. Bv contrast, six of the eight baseball 
MVPs selected during several years be- 
fore the 1974 Who's WHo are found in that 
directory. Likewise, whereas none of the 
six star professional football players were 
included in the earlier Who's Who, four of 
six recent choices were found in the cur- 
rent directory. Hence, the shift in listing 
policies makes it difficult to compare ear- 
lier trends.4 


* This also means that for some purposes it would 
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Although religion declined even further 
in 1974 from its incredible role in 1924, it 
was stil a more important factor for 
blacks than any of the other groups, with 
6% so represented vs. | to 3% among the 
others. Likewise, authors are still rela- 
tively prominent among blacks in the cur- 
rent period; small in number, 4% of the 
black sample, this is greater than the fig- 
ure for any other population. 

Business alone is the second most 
common source of eminence for all of the 
white groups, but for blacks it is the fifth 
most important pathway into Who's Who, 
accounting for only 6% of blacks as con- 
trasted with 18 to 24% of the whites. 
Medicine and law are also important 
pathways into Who's Who, ranging from 
third to sixth place among each of the 
white groups, but are fourteenth and fif- 
teenth, respectively, for blacks. Only two 
practicing black attorneys are included in 
our sample of 125 blacks, whereas this 
category ranged from 10 and 9% of Jews 
and English to 4% for Italians and Scan- 
dinavians. Eminent blacks are now more 
likely to originate from the realms of busi- 
ness and banking than before, 896, as 
opposed to none in the first period and 
only one black in 1944. But bear.in mind 
that this is still well below the figures for 
the white groups, which range between 21 
and 2996. 

Government and politics has become an 
important source of black eminence in 
Who's Who. This category combines such 
diverse and relatively infrequent listings 
as congressmen, military officers, judges, 
governors, diplomats, public officials, 
mayors, and the like. In 1924—25, only one 
black was so classified; in 1944—45, 7% of 
all blacks were in this domain and cur- 
rently government and politics accounts 
for 1396 of all black listings. This steady 
increase has moved blacks from the low- 
est level in the first period, when govern- 
ment and politics was the source of from 8 


— 





be desirable to recompute the distribution for 1974— 

75 and exclude athletes for blacks and other groups 

in order to examine the data over time on a compara- 

ble basis. However, it is probably the case that there ' 
are many other shifts in the overall distribution of 

occupations listed in Who's Who which reflect 

changes in their numerical frequency and their per- 

ceived importance. 
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to 20% of the listings for the other groups, 
to the second highest role in the current, 
with Scandinavians exceeding blacks by 
only 1%. Although government obviously 
plays an increasingly important role in the 
national life, witness the increase in the 
proportion of the GNP that it consumes 
(Lieberson, 1971); surprisingly the gov- 
ernment plays a decreasing role since 
World War II as an entry into Who's Who. 
A government linkage existed for 22% of 


the English listed in the 1944—45 direc- 


tory, whereas it was 996 in 1974, z figure 
which is actually lower than it had been in 
1924. The greatest role of government for 
both Scandinavian and Jewish listings had 
been in 1924—25, with figures fcr both 
groups declining in the succeeding two pe- 
riods. Italians and Slavs both experienced 
declines during the most recent span, from 
15 to 6% and from 14 to 7%, respectively. 
These drops were also greater than the 
gains occurring between 1924 and 1944. 
Hence government contributes a rela- 
tively smaller proportion for all five of the 
white groups than it ever did before, 
whereas the opposite is the case for 
blacks. | 
Again, these findings do not necessarily 
mean that the white groups are massively 
less active in government than they used 
to be, although clearly blacks have cap- 
tured a more important position than ever 
held before and obviously such gains must 
come at the expense of whites (although 
not necessarily the ones under study 
here). Nevertheless much of the shift oc- 
curs because the role of other activities 
has increased inore rapidly and more 
members of some of the groups are mak- 
ing it into Who's Who through different 
routes. For example, government has 
played a relatively smaller role for Jews 
than for any other of the white groups 
under consideration. In 1924—25, it was 
the source of 8% of the group's listings in 
the directory, the same level as for Italians 
and well above the miniscule black repre- 
sentation. In 1944—45, the percentage 
among Jews had declined to 6, lower than 
any of the other groups including blacks, 
'and in 1974—75 government was the pri- 
mary affiliation of only 496 of the Jews in 
Who's Who. But bear in mind that the 
prevalence of Jews in Who's Who had in- 
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creased from an estimated 1.59 per 10,000 
in 1924 to 1.97 in 1944 and 8.39 in 1974 
(Table 1). Multiplying these rates by the 
proportion .of those listed in Who's Who 
with political or governmental affiliations 
in each period, one estimates that the rate 
of representation in Who's Who from the 
governmental source dropped slightly 
from .12 per 10,000 in 1924 to .11 in 1944 
and then increased to .32 per 10,000 in 
1974—75.5 In other words, the actual pre- 
valence of Jews in Who's Who through 
politics has gone up even though the pro- 
portion of Jews in Who's Who through 
politics declined. Obviously with such 
small numbers one cannot take these fig- 
ures too seriously because of enormous 
sampling errors, but the figures do serve 
to illustrate how changes in the relative 
predominance of an occupation in the 
Who's Who listings for a given ethnic or 
racial group do not necessarily mean simi- 
lar changes in the proportion of members 
of a given group reaching the directory 
through the specified occupation. 

In general, there have been some radi- 
cal changes among eminent blacks in the 
United States. Initially it was possible to 
make it almost solely through some form 
of segregated activity, for example, black 
colleges or religious organizations. This is 
no longer the case, but segregated sources 
of esteem are still important. Granted that 
blacks are disproportionately active in 
sports and probably entertainment, part of 
the reason for their high showing in such 
activities is their extremely low showing 
in many other sources of white entrance 
into national prominence. If the 1974—75 
black eminence ratio was the same as it is 


` for the total population, 3.42 instead of .37 


per 10,000, and if all of the black gains 
were to come from nonentertainment 
sources, then singer-musicians would 
comprise .0164 of all eminent blacks in- 
stead of .1520 (.37/3.42. x .1520) and 
athletes would be .0156 instead of .1440 
(.37/3.42 x .1440). In other words, if we 
artificially assume no discrimination in 
Sports and entertainment presently and 
hence that their entry is as great as it ever 
will be, then black parity with the remain- 





* Based on the following multiplications: (.0758) 
(1.59) = .12; (.0560) (1.97) = .11; (.0387) (8.39) = .32. 
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der of the nation in the achievement of 
eminence would mean a massive drop in 
the relative importance of these activities. 
Nevertheless, at present sports and 
show business do provide blacks with 
eminence on a truly national plane with a 
white audience included and in competi- 
tion with whites. Looking at the past, this 
is an important factor insofar as much of 
the earlier achievers were restricted to a 
black professional audience and could not 


compete directly with whites. The recent , 


changes among black college professors 
also reflect the movement into a broader 
form of eminence. To be sure, virtually no 
accomplished scholar in the various disci- 


plines achieves the kind of popular fame . 


that is possible for sports and entertain- 
ment figures, but within a more restricted 
audience of professional peers the same 
process of competition across racial lines 
and with a mixed audience exists. 


ETHNIC OCCUPATIONS 


Given these observations on black 
sources of success, the issue naturally 
arises of how different this black pattern is 
from those experienced by the white 
groups. Of particular interest are the new 
groups who first began their migration to 
the United States in sizable numbers at 
the tail end of the last century— Italians, 
Slavs, and Jews.9 Part of the answer has 
been touched on earlier in our discussion 
of blacks, but some added considerations 
are appropriate here. 

Slavs in 1924 were most concentrated in 
the university world, with the second 
most important source of eminence being 
singers and musicians. As noted earlier, 
the college activities were all confined to 
nationally recognized institutions of the 
highest quality. The six Slavic musicians 
are all in the classical domain, including 
two members of the Boston Symphonic 
Orchestra, a composer who also served as 
president of the Chicago Music School, a 
concert violinist, an operatic tenor, and a 
pianist-composer. Of these six, five were 


* Bear in mind that not all Jews are new Euro- 
peans. One does not know how much of a role Jews 
from Germany and other older sources are playing in 
the early listings. 
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born outside the United States. Observe 
that the white ethnic groups enjoyed two 
special advantages over blacks. First, 
their distinctive ethnic cultural concerns 
fit in nicely with the high culture sup- 
ported by the nation's elite. There was no 
problem or difficulty including such out- 
standing artists in Who's Who since they. 
obviously added great distinction and 
their accomplishments would also be fully 
appreciated outside the United States. 
For blacks, by contrast, their distinctive 
artistic accomplishments, such as in 
music, were not vet considered notewor- 
thy or in any way comparable in accom- 
plishment to the classics. As a conse- 
quence a form of esteem and national 
recognition was not possible for blacks 
whereas it was an immediate entry for 
those members of the new European 
groups who excelled. The second point is 
that five of the six Slavic musicians men- 
tioned in 1924 were foreign-born. Unlike 
the black population, the new Europeans 
could be aided through the migration of 
distinguished ethnic compatriots from the 
homeland. (The exact role of the immi- 
grant will be analyzed later.) 

It is clear that at the very outset the 
Slavic group making it into Who's Who, 
although small in number and representing 
a low success rate at that time, was mak- 
ing it through national as opposed to 
segregated pathways. To be sure, music 
represented an ethnic pathway in some 
respects, but it represented a pathway that 
the larger white society had defined as 
admirable and respectable, classical as 
opposed to merely popular. It was part of 
the European civilization and culture that 
was a mark of cultivation to enjoy and 
respect; in short it was "legitimate." 

A somewhat similar pattern is found for 
Italians in 1924-25. The largest single 
category is singer-musician. Eight of the 
nine Italians so listed are affiliated with 
operas in either a singing or administrative 
role and the remaining one Italian is a 
harpist and composer. All but one of the 
eight were foreign-born. Hence the com- 
ments about Slavic musical figures applies 
here too. By contrast, most blacks making 
it into Who's Who through music in 1944 
were in the classical tradition. It was not 
until the post-World War II period that 
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music closer to black folk traditions be- 
came a source of entry. 

Jews had a different set of major path- 
ways into the 1924-25 Who's Who. Al- 
though the university world in 1974-75 
was to become the single most important 
source of eminence for Jews and more 
important to them than any other group, in 
this early period the percentage of Jews so 
concentrated was smaller than among all 
other groups except Italians. The figure 
for Jews was 12%, compared with 38 for 
Slavs, 25 for the English, and 23 for both 
Scandinavians and blacks. The low per- 
centage for Jews is surprising, but easily 
explained. The reader will reca# from 
Table 1 that in 1924—25 the prevalence of 
Jews in Who's Who, although distinctly 
below the frequency for the English, is 
still far greater on a per capita basis than 
among the remaining groups. Accord- 
ingly, if one multiplies the prevalence fig- 
ures in Table 1 by the proportion shown in 
Table 4 who are academics, it turns out 
that Jews have a higher frequency of mak- 
ing it into Who's Who as academics than 
all but the English ethnic group in 1924. In 
other words, the importance of academia 
is low for Jews relative to other occupa- 
tional pathways in 1924 when compared 
with other ethnic groups, but not in abso- 
lute terms. Nevertheless this was still the 
third most important source of eminence 
then, with a list of institutions less distin- 
guished than the Slavic one but still in- 
cluding faculty at Columbia, Johns Hop- 
kins, Pittsburgh, and Wisconsin. - 

Law and medicine were the two most 
important sources of eminence for Jews in 
1924. Seventeen percent of listed Jews 
were lawyers (the next highest figure for 
the remaining groups was 7) and 14% were 
doctors (as opposed to 8% for the next 
highest). As for the nine physicians listed, 
as is typically the case for the other 
groups, many held medical school ap- 
pointments. This is to be expected since 
the average physician, specialist or not, is 
unlikely to be listed in the directory. 
There were several other important 
sources of prominent Jews in that period. 
Religion amounted to 11% of the eminent 
Jews, but this figure was to go progres- 
sively downward as Jews expanded into 
ether domains, with religion accounting 
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for 1% of all eminent Jews in 1974-75. The 
only other source contributing 10% or 
more of Jews in 1924 was the combined 
categories of business and banking (six 
were sampled in business and one in bank- 
ing). The combined percentage is higher 
than for most of the other groups in 1924. 

By 1974 there were some radical 
changes for these new European groups, 
with the most important and basic one 
being a shift towards similarity in.their 
occupational patterns. As noted above, 
Jews-occupy an exceptionally high con- 
centration in academic positions, but law, 
medicine, and business have all declined 
as exceptional routes for the group when 
compared with other white populations. 
Between 1924 and 1944, when blacks in- 
creased from 3 to 10% in music, the figure 
for Italians halved and likewise went 
down substantially for Slavs. Both groups 
went down further by 1974-75; indeed 
singers and musicians are now only 2% of 
the listed Slavs but they are still an impor- 
tant, albeit diminished, 896 for Italians. 
Blacks, of course, had skyrocketed during 
this same span. It is interesting to note 
that both groups shifted towards popular 
music in this period, but much more so for 
blacks. 


BIRTHPLACE FACTORS 


It is well-known that many eminent 
Europeans migrated to the United States, 
not only as refugees during the 1930s, of 
which there were an extraordinary 
number (see Fermi, 1971), but also in ear- 
lier decades as well. Could it be that these 
immigrants were a specially important fac- 
tor in the groups' representation in Who's 
Who as well as the increases enjoyed by 
them? The answer is not immediately 
clear because the vast bulk of immigrants 
from South-Central-Eastern Europe dur- 
ing the heyday of migration possessed 
minimal education, little in the way of fi- 
nancial resources or occupational skills, 
and were often unable to speak 
English—hardly the ideal starting point 
for attaining a distinguished career. It may 
be that the dramatic and exceptional con- 
tributions of such immigrants as Marc 
Chagali, Franz Alexander, Bruno Bet- 
telheim, Bela Bartok, George Gamow, 
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Rudolph Carnap, George Szell, Albert 
Einstein, Igor Stravinsky, Paul Tillich, 
Enrico Fermi, Jacques Lipchitz, and John 
Von Neumann (all taken from the list of 
photographs in Fermi, 1971) was more 
than overbalanced proportionately by the 
great mass of migrants. 

Shown in Table 5 is the foreign-born 
component in each group’s listings. 
As one might expect, this component has 
generally declined over time—the excep- 


tions may be in part due to the sampling. 


variations that occur with such small 
numbers. The foreign-born accounted for 
a sizable part of the Italian, Jewish, Scan- 
dinavian, and Slavic groups’ listings 50 
years ago, ranging from more than a quar- 
ter of the Scandinavians to nearly half of 
the Slavs. There was a sharp drop-off in 
the role of the foreign-born between 1944 
and 1974 for these four groups. It may well 
be that the less rapid decline for Jews and 
Slavs between 1924 and 1944 is due to the 
specially significant refugee movement in 
the period leading to World War II. 

It is necessary to compare the immi- 
grant contribution to Who's Who with 
their proportion of residents in the nation. 
There are. some obvious difficulties, not 
the least of which is that the census de- 
lineated ethnic origin only for the immi- 
grant and second generations.’ Using 1940 
census data which cross tabulate genera- 
tion (foreign-born, or second generation) 
with age, the proportion of Who's Who 
listings that might be expected to be 
foreign-born (given the age distribution in 
Who's Who and the aforementioned cross 
tabulations) was determined for the Ital- 
ian, Slavic, and Scandinavian groups.’ 
This cannot be done for Jews because 
there is no simple correspondence be- 
tween that group and some country of 


7 Although the expected foreign-born percentage 
would go down if data were available for later gener- 
ations, it is unlikely that it would go down that much 
because the bulk of these groups had not been in the 
country that long and, moreover, a sizable part of the 
third generation was probably too young in 1944 to 

` be serious contenders for Who's Who. 

8 This was based on Polish, Czech, and Yugo- 
Slavian groups combined for the Slavs (no other 
Slavic group data available), and Norwegians, 
Swedes, Danes, and Finns combined for Scandina- 
vians. The basic data source for the necessary tabu- 
lations is U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1943. 
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` Table 5. Percent Foreign-Born 














Year 

Group 1924.25 1944_45 1974-75 
Black 10.00 1.19 — 
English 8.00 3.00 7.50 
Italian 42.31 36.00 13.60 
Jewish 31.82 29.60 9.68 
Scandinavian 28.57 20.00 0.80 
Slavic 46.15 47.89 17.60 


birth. At any rate, for each group the 
actual foreign birth percentage in Who's 
Who is far less than one would expect 
based on the age distribution of persons in 
the directory and the age distribution of 
the immigrants and second generation 
components of the group. If Who's Who in 
1944 had the same proportion of immi- 
grants as was found among those in the 
age groups represented in that directory, 
about 72% of the Slavs would have been 
foreign-born instead of 48. Likewise, 20% 
of the Scandinavians in Who's Who in 
1944 are foreign-born, but one would ex- 
pect this to be 47% if the immigrants living 
in the United States were contributing 
their proportionate share, given their age 
composition and the age distribution of 
Scandinavians listed in Who's Who. Fi- 
nally, although immigrants comprise a 
sizable 3696 of the eminent Italians listed, 
one would expect 8096 if the age distribu- 
tion is standardized. 

In short, the eminance rates for the 
immigrants were lower than those found 
among the American-born generation. A 
sizable part of the recent gains in the emi- 
nence rates of the new European groups is 
probably due to the increases in their 
American-born component. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that the immigrants did include 
some world famous intellectuals, artists, 
and other persons of importance. Accord- 
ingly, the new Europeans did have an 
"ethnic legitimation’’ going for them that 
was denied to blacks, first because there 
were great barriers to African immigration 
and second because the cultural and intel- 
lectual attainments of the new Europeans 
could be immediately absorbed into the 
larger American society—witness the 
classical music illustrations cited earlier. 
Blacks did not have these ‘‘flagship’’ 
models. 
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Birthplace differences among blacks. 
Differences between southern- and 
northern-born blacks on a wide variety of 
characteristics have undergone consider- 
able debate and speculation in recent 
years (see, for example, Long and 
Heltman, 1975; Lieberson and Wilkinson, 
1976; Lieberson, 1978). There is certainly 
some grounds for considering southern- 
born blacks in the North as analogous to 
the immigrant generation of a white ethnic 
group in the United States (Lieberson, 
1973). In this case, we can ask if dif- 
ferences exist between the two birthplace 
groups in their propensity to make Who’s 
Who that are analogous to those found 
between European generations. Listed in 
Table 6 in the first column is the percent 
southern-born among all American-born 
blacks in the directory in each period. 
There is a surprising increase in the first 
20 years from 81 to 87% southern, which 
is then followed by a sharp drop-off in the 
ensuing 30 years. Obviously these figures 
have meaning only when compared with 
the southern-born percentage of all 
American blacks. The figures in the sec- 
ond column are the percentage of blacks 
in each period that one would expect to be 
of southern birth given the age distribution 
of persons in Who’s Who and the propor- 
tion of southern birth in each age.? A fig- 
ure could not be calculated for the earliest 
period because the necessary cross tabu- 
lations- are not available, but one can be 
certain it would be in excess of the 92% 
reported for 1944. 

Southern blacks in each period were 
less likely to make it in Who's Who than 
were northern-born blacks. In no small 
way this reflects the opportunity structure 
being even more limited in the South than 
in the North. Indeed, there is evidence 
that Southerners in Who's Who generally 
had higher outmigration rates (Gee, 1937). 
The rise between 1924 and 1944 in the 
southern role is somewhat puzzling in 
view of the decline in their proportion of 
the black population. One may speculate 
that it is probably due to the extraordinary 





_ ? These are based on the age distribution of blacks 

in Who's Who coupled with the percentage of all 
blacks in the United States at each age who were 
born in the South. 


Table 6. Percent of American Blacks in Who's Who 
Born in the South 











Year Actual Expected 
1924-25 81 : N.A. 
194445 87 92 


1974-75 59 80 





handicaps experienced by the adult 
cohorts alive in 1924. Considering that. 
many of the people who make it into 
Who’s Who are relatively old, it means 
that a sizable number of those listed in the 
early edition had been born during slavery 
or shortly after its demise. Hence the 
southern-born probably had a relatively 
slight chance of reaching some form of 
national eminence when compared with 
northern blacks. Thus, although the 
southern component of the black popula- 
tion declined between 1924 and 1944, its 
decline was probably not yet that great, 
particularly in the crucial older ages, and 
this drop was therefore more than com- 
pensated for by the relative increases in 
the opportunities for southern-born blacks 
making it in Who’s Who. Bear in mind, 
however, that the northern-born blacks 
were still relatively more apt to reach such 
eminence. f . 

The shift between 1944 and 1974 is 
rather striking; the gap between actual and 
expected southern-born representation 
actually widened during this span. Since 
the occupational distribution of blacks 
listed in Who's Who has changed radically 
between 1944 and 1974, birthplace dif- 
ferences among blacks in these occupa- 
tions could possibly help to account for 
the remarkable drop in southern-born 
blacks listed in Who's Who. Indeed, sing- 
ers and musicians were much less likely 
to be of southern birth than were black’ 
academics; but changes in occupational 
composition go only a small way in ex- 
plaining the sharp drop-off in the 
southern-born component in Who’s Who. 
We are unable to determine whether the 
greater opportunities experienced by 
blacks in recent decades first occurred in 
the North or some other factor(s) oper- 
ated, but this is a matter which calls for 
further work. Incidentally, so too does the 
curious finding about birthplace and oc- 
cupational activity; in 1974-75, 79% of 
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professors in Who’s Who were of southern 
birth, and likewise 71% of the athlétes, but 
only 29% of blacks in music weré born in 
the South. In terms of the basic issue, 
however, the data clearly indicate that 
generally southern-born blacks are less 
likely to achieve recognition in Who's 
Who-—a pattern analogous to that expéri- 
enced by the white groups. 


DIFFERENT CAREER PATHS: A CLOSER 
LOOK AT LAWYERS 


One of the most subtle but important 
questions deals with how ethnic groups 
with the same training differ in the paths 
they may take to national eminence. Per- 
sons with a law degree are particularly 
interesting because a wide variety of 
career routes to Who's Who is possible. 
Among these are: various government ac- 
tivities, including both elected and ap- 
pointed positions; a partnership in a 
prestigious law firm that serves blue-chip 
corporations and other prominent clients; 
employment in the major corporations 
themselves as the in-house legal chief or in 


a major nonlegal administrative post; posi- ` 


tions on the board of such corporations. 
Accordingly there is the possibility of de- 
termining whether the law, like the en- 
tertainment situation described earlier, 
has different routes for blacks and the 
white ethnic groups. 

For this purpose, all persons who had a 
law dégree in the survey were included 
regardless of whether their current occu- 
pation listed in Table 4 is lawyer. The 
numbers are still rather small and the con- 
clusions are tenuous. Many lawyers, par- 
ticularly those apt to be selected for 
Who's Who, move in and out of different 


: activities or hold several affiliations simul- 


taneously. Accordingly, we have made no 
attempt to classify them exclusively in 
terms of one activity or another, but have 
listed them in more than one class if that 
was appropriate. : 
Earlier in this century the law provided 
very little opportunity for blacks to get 
anywhere. They were more or less wiped 
out in the South (Myrdal, 1944:325-6), 
there was only a small population base in 
the North to support political ambitions, 
and discrimination was too great for cor- 
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porate activities to provide much of an 
opportunity for either employment in the 
law firms that served them or with the 
corporations themselves. In 1924 there 
were only five eminent blacks with a law 
degree, 6% of all blacks listed. Of these, 
two had connections at one time or an- 
other with government. The percentage 
affiliated with the government has in- 
creased considerably through the years to 
the point that 11 of the 13 eminent blacks 
holding a law degree in 1974 had govern- 
ment linkages—the highest percentage of 
any of the groups (8596). At present, it is 
largely through government affiliations 
that blacks with a law degree can make 
these listings. Only one black in any of the 
three samples had a law degree and corpo- 
rate affiliation. This was the founder, 
editor, and publisher of the black news- 
paper, Chicago Defender, who was presi- 
dent and treasurer of the publishing com- 


‘pany. : 


If it is clear that blacks have had a dif- 
ficult time getting anywhere with a law 
degree in the. corporate world, it is also 
clear that English surname whites were in 
the opposite situation in both the midfor- 
ties and midseventies. Of 13 English sur- 
name lawyers in 1944-45, six were affil- 
iated with government and seven with 
corporations. In 1974—75, six were gov- 
ernment and eight were corporate. In 
1944—45, by contrast the relative numbers 
for government vs. corporate affiliations 
were, respectively, 7 and 2 for Italians, 17 
and 1 for Jews, 6 and 1 for Scandinavians, 
and 8 and 2 for Slavic names with a law 
degree. For the English, ethnic origin is 
not a disadvantage in politics, particularly 
on the highest levels of government, but 
there are opportunities open to them in the 
corporate world that until recent years 
were essentially not available to blacks or 
some of the other white groups. 

Regarding the latter groups, one ob- 
serves a position intermediate between 
blacks and the English. Among Jews there 
has been a decline in the proportion affil- 
iated with government, particularly in the 
post-World War II period, such that their 
concentration in this area in the latter pe- 
riod is not much greater than that reported 
among the English—13 lawyers with gov- ` 
ernment affiliation vs. 14 with corporate 
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ties in the 1974 sample. The Slavs have 
also exhibited a sharp drop in their con- 
centration in government since World 
War 1I but these shifts are less striking for 
Scandinavians and Italians. It is clear that 
blacks are lagging behind the white groups 
in the domains where their lawyers can 
make it, with a thrust towards government 
occuring at a time when its relative impor- 
tance is declining for the other groups.!? 


A BRIEF CONCLUDING COMMENT 


There is no point in attempting to re- 
view all of the specific findings reported in 
this comparative study of ethnic pathways 
to Who's Who and their frequency of at- 
tainment. It is clear that blacks at the very 
outset of the period were strikingly differ- 
ent from the white groups in the degree to 
which they could only attain prominence 
in a segregated black world. The new 

: European groups differed from blacks in 
several ways. Their rates of eminence, al- 
though quite low when compared with 
English-Americans or the national aver- 
age, were still initially higher than the 
black rate. Moreover, between 1924 and 
1944 they began to increase whereas the 
black rate was more or less stagnant. 
Blacks have begun to move in the post- 
World War II period, but they are starting 
with a very low base point compared with 
the new Europeans and are still far be- 
hind. Several of the new European groups 
are still behind the national average them- 
selves, but the relative standing of the 
older stock English-Americans is nó 
longer as dominant as it once was. 

A major difference between the new 


Europeans and blacks stems from the cul ` 


tural position of the groups. What was 
distinctively black in the arts was not par- 
ticularly appreciated by the larger white- 
dominated society in the sense of attach- 
ing much esteem or prestige to black cul- 
ture. By contrast, the European immi- 
grant groups, although highly despised, 
did have some members who were able to 


19 The third important category of eminent lawyer 
activity, law schools, is not considered because we, 
have discussed academics earlier. All other sources 
of eminence are too small in number to be analyzed 
bere. 
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use their “high culture" as a pathway to 
distinction since it was considered part of 
western tradition. This also meant that 
whites from these groups could break into 
a national network whereas blacks could 
not. One is reminded of the fact that most 
all of the white ethnic groups were able to 
generate ethnic cooking that was attrac- 
tive to others whereas this was not the 
case for blacks. 

One similarity that does seem to exist 
between the groups is that blacks appear 
to be following some of the same path- 
ways to eminence as these new immigrant 
groups pursued in earlier periods; for 
example, government and music. One of 
the unrecognized features of sports and 
entertainment is not merely .that suc- 
cessful blacks in these pursuits serve as 
role models, but rather that these pursuits 
themselves are, in historical terms, rela- 
tively unique in providing a means for 
blacks to attain prominence on a national 
stage in competition: with whites for a 
market that is neither restricted nor segre- 
gated. This is strikingly different from the 
major routes to eminence available to 
blacks only a few decades ago, but it is 
similar to the pathways pursued by the 
new European groups from the outset. 
However, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the patterns will be fully analogous. 
This is because blacks are beginning to 
make their move at a time when the soci- 
ety itself has changed. 


APPENDIX 
DETERMINATION OF RATES 


The Social Security Administration not only tabu- 
lates the total number of persons who have ever 
received a social security number since the inception 
of the program in 1936, but they also provide analo- 
gous tabulations for specific surnames. Through Sep- 
tember 1974 there were 239,927,977 records issued 
(Social Security Administration, 1975), which means 
that the U.S. population around midyear of 1974 was 
about .88 of this number. Even though a large 
number were issued to persons who by now are 
deceased, it is possible to estimate the underlying ` 
population for each set of ethnic surnames if one 
assumes that this ratio applies about equally to all of 
the ethnic surnames used in this study. For example, 
there were 199,446 persons with certain Italian sur- 
names on the Social Security roles in 1974. Multiply- 
ing this figure by .88, we estimate the number of 
persons with such surnames in the United States 
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population to be 175,512 and this fizure was then 
used to determine the denominator fo- the incidence 
of Italians in Who's Who, (The numerator, however, 
is not the entire 125 Italians selectec for 1974, but 
considerably less than that because "here were not 
enough Italians in Who's Who with tnese surnames 
to give a big enough N. Accordingly, ve added other 
Italian surnames from Smith, 1973.) This procedure 
was followed for each of the white groups in 1974. It 
assumes, of course, that the .88 ratio is the same for 
all of the groups. In effect, this assumes that the 
relative number of persons in the Unied States with 
a given set of surnames is the same es their propor- 
tion of all persons on the Social Security roles. 

For earlier periods, we assumed that the specified 
ethnic surnames for a given group was approx- 
imately the same proportion of the total U.S. popula- 
tion in 1924 and 1944 as it was in 1974 and hence, 
using the U.S. population figures for the appropriate 
year, estimated the group's underlyiag denominator 
for their Who's Who listings. This tasic procedure 
was modified to take into account the possibility that 
a given set of ethnic surnames may heve expanded or 
declined over time in its relative numerical impor- 
tance in the nation. This was done through a simple 
regression procedure because surnarre lists were not 
available for 1944 and, of course, the Social Security 
Act had not been passed in 1924. But we did have 
Social Security surname lists for 1956 (Weyl, 1966) 
and 1964 (unpublished data furnished by the Social 
Security Administration). An example will make 
these steps clear. In the preceding paragraph we 
inferred that there were 175,512 persons with certain 
Jtalian surnames in the United State: in 1974. Divid- 
ing this figure by the entire United States population, 
we infer that these specific Italiar surnames are 
.000830 of the total population in :974. Using the 
1964 and 1956 surname lists from the Social Security 
Administration and adjusting by a retio between the 
-total United States population in eaca period and the 
total number of SAA names (which Eads to ratios of 
1.15 and 1.43, respectively), we infe- that these spe- 
cific Italian surnames were .000875 and .000851 of 
the nation's population. Regressing these propor- 
tions on the years for which they we-e obtained, it is 
possible to estimate the surnames' rroportion of the 

.population in 1924 and 1944 (using the regression 
equation with x as 1924 and 1944). En the event that 
there is no correlation between the proportion and 
time, this procedure will generate the mean propor- 
tion for the three periods, which is mot an unreason- 
able solution either. 

Two special problems exist for persons of English 
origin. Weyl (1966:22) found some indication of dif- 
ferences between English surnames in their Who's 
Who rates and our results confirm this, although too 
late to affect our procedure for using English sur- 
name data to get occupational end other char- 
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acteristics of those listed in Who's Who (this is 
largely based on persons with Walker as a surname, 
with blacks excluded through a check with the black 
lists and the black directory). However, for comput- 
ing the English rates of eminence, we used six sur- 
names: Carter, Clark, Hall, Hill, Walker, and 
Wright. À second adjustment was required because 
there is a certain overlap between English surnames 
and the surnames found among blacks. According to 
Wey! (1966:21), about 19% of persons with these 
English names in the United States are black. The 
English rate was therefore adjusted by dividing by 
.81 (1 — .19). 

It is not necessary to use the surname procedure 
for the black population. For both 1924 and 1944 we 
have lists purporting to include all blacks reported in 
Who's Who. Accordingly, we simply divide these 
numbers by the total black population in each year to 
obtain an appropriate rate. For 1974 there was no 
such listing and an alternate procedure was used. 
The sample of blacks listed in the 1974-75 Who's 
Who was obtained within an alphabetical range be- 
ginning with “A” until the desired number was ob- 
tained. The ratio of the total black listings known for 
1944-45 to the number that would have been ob- 
tained using an analogous procedure for 1944 was 
determined and then multiplied by the number ob- 
tained in 1974-75. This provided an estimate of the 
total black listings in Who's Who in 1974 and could 
then be divided by the total black population in the 
nation for that year. 

Finally, in order to obtain a prevalence rate for 
1974 comparable to the rates reported in Larson 
(1958) for earlier periods, the number of listings in a 
sample of pages in Who's Who was multiplied by the 
total number of pages in the directory and then di- 
vided by the population figure for the nation. 

There are a number of obviously arbitrary deci- 
siors involved in these rates, for example, all sorts of 
assumptions are made on the basis of small samples. 
The figures reported are basically prevalence rates 
ratker than incidence rates, that is, the estimated 
number of persons of a given group is expressed per 
10,000 members of the population alive presently 
rather than in terms of the probability of entering 
Who's Who during a specified period of time. Since 
there are some survivors from one Who's Who to 
anather, albeit not too many, ethnic differences in 
survivorship could affect inferences about change. 
Likewise, no adjustment is made for the fact that age 
is related to the chances of being included and, in 
turn, the ethnic groups differ among themselves in 
their age composition. These and other less than 
ideal procedures aside, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the results reported in Table 1 represent 
the best estimate possible at this time of the ethnic 
prevalence rates in Who's Who and provide reason- 
able comparisons of their changes over time. 
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This article examines the impact of federal equal employment opportunity legislation on the 
income of white women, nonwhite women, and nonwhite men relative to the income of white 
men at the national level since the late 1940s. The analysis differs from those previously 
published in comparing all groups with white men, including changes in attitudes in the analysis, 
and dealing in detail with enforcement of the laws. The model developed in the article works 
well when used to examine increases in nonwhite income, but does not deal satisfactorily with ` 
the incomes of white women. The findings indicate that there are important differences between 
race and sex discrimination which will have to be taken into account in theories of labor market 


discrimination. 


The struggle to end discrimination 
against minorities and women has played 
a central part in recent American history. 
Much of the struggle has been devoted to 
the achievement of equal opportunity in 
employment. To help women and 
minorities achieve equal opportunity, 
Congress passed several equal employ- 
ment opportunity (EEO) laws in the 1960s 
and 1970s. The aim of this article is to 
gauge the national-level impact of these 
laws on the incomes of women and non- 
whites relative to those of white men. The 
focus will be on the four laws most di- 
rectly related to employment in the entire 
civilian labor force—the Equal Pay Act of 
1963, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, and the 1972 laws amending each of 
them.! 


* Address all communications to: Paul Burstein; 
Department of Sociology; Yale University; New 
Haven, CT 06520. I 

I would like to thank Richard Berk, Claude 
Fischer, Owen Fiss, Florence Katz, and Stanley 
Masters for helpful comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper. An earlier version was presented at the 
1979 annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological 
Society, New York. 

! The Equal Pay Act (Public Law 88-38, 77 U.S. 
Statutes At-Large 56—57) prohibited differential rates 
of pay for women and men who do equal work, with 
some exceptions. Title VII (PL 88-352, 78 Stat. 
241—268) prohibited many discriminatory employ- 
ment practices. Enforcement relied very heavily on 
the private actions of aggrieved individuals; the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
created by the Act had no enforcement powers of its 


own; its role was limited primarily to conciliation. 


The analysis differs in three significant 
respects from comparable ones published 
previously. First, the incomes of white 
and nonwhite women, as well as nonwhite 
men, will be compared with those of white 
men, who were clearly intended to be the 
comparison group in the EEO laws. No 
previous aggregate-level studies gauge the 
laws' impact on women relative to white 
men. e 

Second, changes in attitudes toward 
discrimination will be included in the 
models. The economic theory of employ- 
ment discrimination, which provides the 
theoretical framework for this study, hy- 
pothesizes that the white male ''taste for 
discrimination” will affect the incomes of 
those discriminated against. Past applica- 
tions of the theory, however, make no 
attempt to examine the consequences of 





Among the significant exceptions to the prohibitions 
against discrimination was one that permits discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex (but not race) when it is 
found to be a ‘‘bona fide occupational qualification" 
for the job. The Equal Employment Opportunity Act 
of 1972 (PL 92-261, 86 Stat. 103—113) extended the 
coverage of Title VII and gave the EEOC the power 
to go to court when conciliation efforts failed. Sec- 
tion 906 of the Education Amendments of 1972 (PL. 
92-318, 86 Stat. 235-381) abolished many of the 
exemptions in the Equal Pay Act. For detailed de- 
scriptions and analyses of these and related laws, see 
Task Force on Women, 1975: chap. 3; Gitt and Gelb, 
1977; Harvard Law Review, 1971; Fiss, 1971. Other 
federal laws may affect the economic situation’ of 
women and minorities; this paper deals with those 
laws intended to have the most direct and wide- 
spread impact. 
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changes in tastes. This paper will demon- 
strate the importance of including approx- 
imate measures of tastes in the analysis. 

Third, the paper will refine considerably 
the treatment of EEO law enforcement, 
which was measured in very simple ways 
in past work. 

The improved model developed in the 
paper works well when ‘used to examine 
changes in the incomes of nonwhite men 
and women relative to those of white men, 
but does not deal satisfactorily with 
changes in the incomes of white women. 
The findings indicate that there are impor- 
. tant differences between race and sex dis- 
crimination which will have to be taken 
into account in theories of labor market 
discrimination. 


EMPIRICAL CONTROVERSY 


Have EEO laws had a significant, 
favorable impact on the economic situa- 
tion of women and minority group mem- 
bers? Experts disagree. Legal scholars in- 
volved in employment discrimination 
cases tend to see the laws' effects as slow 
and uncertain. Professor Derrick Bell, Jr. 
(1977:681) of Harvard Law School, for 


example, introduces a symposium on ` 


equal employment law by writing that he 
has 


serious doubt as to the long-term effective- 
ness and worth of equal employment laws. 
. . . If the country were really committed to 
eradicating the social and economic burdens 
borne by the victims of employment dis- 
crimination, it would have fashicned a far 
more efficacious means of accomplishing 
this result. At present, the law channels 
charges of employment discrimination into a 
burdensome, conciliation-oriented adminis- 
trative structure that functions, in the mean, 
on a case-by-case basis, depending on 
effectively-prosecuted litigation and a sym- 
pathetic judiciary for even the hard-won 
progress thus far achieved. Even the most 
wildly optimistic among us cannot reason- 
ably hope that reliance on this complex and 
uncertain process will close the wide gap in 
income standards and unemployment rates 
between black and white and male and 
female employees. 


Herbert Hill, the foremost expert on 
black labor and the American legal sys- 
tem, arrives at a cautious but somewhat 
less pessimistic conclusion about blacks in 
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the labor force. He feels that the apparent 
victory achieved by the passage of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act was largely illusory 
in the short-run because employers and 
unions vigorously defended their tradi- 
tional discriminatory practices for years. ` 
Years of litigation began to turn the tide, 
however, and he concludes that ‘‘[bly the 
mid-1970s the impact of the law was evi- 
dent as court orders began to make tbe 
elimination of racial discrimination an 
economic necessity" (1977:4). 

Neither Bell nor Hill presents quantita- 
tive evidence to support his conclusions. 
The most sanguine conclusions about the 
impact of EEO legislation are those of 
Richard Freeman and Stanley Masters, 
economists who attempted to analyze the 
laws' impact on black-white economic dif- 
ferences. Freeman (1973:118—9) con- 
cludes: 


The income and occupational position of 
black workers improved significantly rela- 
tive to those of whites in the sixties. . . . 
Much of the improvement in the black eco- 
nomic position that took place in the late 
sixties appears to be the result of govern- 
mental and related antidiscriminatory ac- 
tivity associated with the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. I 


Masters (1975:143) similarly concludes 
that his findings support **the liberal view 
that there should be a continuous im- 
provement in the relative position of 
blacks once some precipitous event like 
the Civil Rights Act and the pressures that 
led to it have occurred.’’? 


2 Other works on the aggregate-level conse- 
quences of federal legislation attempt to show that 
the gains of black men have been limited to the South 
(Vroman, 1974; McCrone and Herdy, 1978). There 
are also some studies which proceed at lower levels 
of aggregation, such as industries or SMSAs; find- 
ings about the efficacy of EEOC enforcement, Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance activities, and other 
programs, are mixed; see, e.g., Adams, 1972; Beller, 
1977; Bergmann and Lyle, 1971; Heckman and Wol- 
pin, 1976; Smith and Welch, 1977. A study of Cana- 
dian equal pay legislation claimed to show it had no 
effect (Gunderson, 1975). 

There are also a number of studies which purport 
to gauge the impact of civil rights laws by simply 
presenting data on black-white or female-male dif- 
ferences along some dimension before and after the 
passage of the laws, without controlling for any other 
factors; Niemi (1974) is typical. The conclusions of 
these latter studies, carried out without controls for 
other relevant variables, cannot be taken seriously. 
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Thus, those who deal with the laws tend 
to see their effects as slow and uncertain. 
Those who deal with income data tend to 
see the laws’ effect as immediate and con- 
sequential so far as the black-white in- 
come ratio for males is concerned, and 
have nothing to say about the incomes of 
women as compared with white men. 


THEORETICAL ISSUES AND MODELS OF 
LEGISLATIVE IMPACT 


Economic Models: Theory vs. Application 
Almost all the quantitative work on the 


effects of EEO legislation has been wt. 


ten by economists who draw heavily on 
Becker's (1971) Economics of Discrimina- 
tion. Three studies form the core of empir- 
ical work on the aggregate-level effects of 
EEO legislation: Landes’s (1968) article 
on the impact of state fair employment 
practices laws on the economic status of 
nonwhites; Freeman’s (1973) paper on the 
impact of the 1964 Civil Rights Act; and 
Masters’s (1975: chap. 6) chapter on the 
effects of the 1964 Act on the economic 
situation of black men. Other works use 
very similar theoretical approaches, vari- 
ables, and analytic techniques. 

Although the economic theory of labor 
market discrimination has ramified be- 
yond concise description (see Marshall, 


1974; Blau and Jusenius, 1976), those as- 


pects of the theory applied in the empirical 
works can be summarized as follows: Dif- 
ferences in the labor market treatment of 
racial minorities or women begin with the 
taste for discrimination of employers, em- 
ployees, or customers. Because white 
men do not like members of other social 
categories in some way—they may not 
like to work with them, to see them have 
equal status positions, or whatever—they 
act as if they are willing to pay a monetary 
price to avoid associating with members 
of such categories. White employers who 
have a taste for discrimination, for exam- 
ple, may be willing to hire black workers 
only if the blacks will work for lower 
wages than whites of equal skill, with the 
extra money going to the employers as 
payment for overcoming their aversion to 
blacks. Under specified conditions, this 
behavior lowers the relative incomes of 
blacks. Laws prohibiting discrimination in 


the labor market may work if they raise 
the price discriminators have to pay for 
indulging their tastes—by threatening 
them with fines or with having to make 
compensatory payments to those dis- 
criminated against, for example.3 

Thus, Freeman (1973:93—4) argues 
theoretically that two important forces 
appear to have reduced discrimination in 
the labor market between 1948 and 1972: a 
change in the demand or taste for dis- 
crimination, which plays the critical role 
in Becker's theoretical model, and a 
change in the cost of discrimination due to 
enforcement of Title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act and other national policies. 
Masters (1975:141) similarly argues that 
changes in the labor market position of 
blacks could have been brought about by 
legislation and attitude change. 

Within this theoretical context, those 
studying the consequences of EEO legis- 
lation pursue a similar course: they basic- 
ally regress some measure of black-white 
differences in the economic sphere, such 
as the black-white income ratio, on vari- 
ables gauging the general state of the 
economy and the passage or enforcement 
of EEO laws. Finding significant coeffi- 
cients for the EEO variables, they con- 
clude that the legislation has significantly 
reduced some economic differences be- 
tween blacks and whites (though Landes 
finds this may have been at the cost of 
increased black unemployment). : 

Unfortunately, the studies are flawed in 
ways that make it difficult to accept their 
findings. Both Freeman and Masters 
argue that changes in black income may 
be due to two factors: change in the de- 
mand for discrimination and EEO legisla- 
tion. The empirical analyses include only 
one of the factors, however—EEO 
enforcement—and attribute changes in 
black incomes to this factor alone. AL 
though both are tentative in their conclu- 
sions (with Masters admitting that his es- 


3 Although the notion tbat discrimination can be 
reduced by making it expensive is formally derived 
from economic theory, economic sanctions are seen 
as the most effective way to reduce discrimination by 
many others as well; see Hill, 1977:4; Levitan et al., 
1975: chap. 13; for evidence of corporate attitudes, 
see ''Business Resisting U.S. on Halting Work 
Bias," New York Times, May 26, 1978: D1. 
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timates are upperbound estimates of the 
true impact of the laws), neither tries to 
include changes in the taste or demand for 
discrimination explicitly in the analyses 
(see Freeman, 1973:94, 105; Masters, 
1975:141, 143). 

Past analyses thus appear to have a 
serious specification problem. EEO en- 
forcement activities are positively corre- 
lated with increases in favorable attitudes 
towards blacks and. women in the labor 
force. Consequently, including a measure 
of demand for discrimination in the 
analysis would reduce the apparent im- 
pact of EEO legislation, possibly to in- 
significance.* 

Economists have developed an elabo- 
rate rationale for not using attitude data to 
measure tastes or demand, and the argu- 
ment makes sense in many cases.? To a 
sociologist, however, it seems plausible 
that the factors that probably helped pro- 
duce EEO legislation in the first place— 
changing attitudes, in particular— 
continue to operate after the law is passed 
and have an independent impact on the 
economic standing of groups protected by 
the legislation. It seems much better to 
include a rough proxy for taste for dis- 
crimination in the analysis than to ignore it 
completely. 


` 4 The only empirical attempt to measure taste for 
discrimination in a study of EEO legislation impact is 
Bergmann and Lyle's (1971) study of black-white 
occupational differences across metropolitan areas 
and industries. Using the 1968 Wallace vote as a 
proxy for white taste for discrimination, they found 
that this variable explained black-white differences 
better than differences in education did, and better 
than the existence of a state fair employment prac- 
tices law. Büt they did not use actual attitude data or 
follow up on the idea. 

5 Strictly speaking, there is a difference between a 
taste for discrimination and a demand for it. Changes 
in tastes, which economists tend to consider entirely 
exogenous to their models, may lead to changes iu 
demand; this may be seen very roughly as akin to the 
gap between attitudes and behavior in social psycho- 
logical research. In practice, neither tastes nor de- 
mand for discrimination are measured directly. 
Berger's sophisticated discussion of the factors af- 
fecting employment discrimination states many of 
the same issues in sociological language, and is con- 
sistent with the argument made here; unfortunately, 
his empirical work cannot answer the questions 
raised by his theoretical formulation; see Berger, 
1967: chap. 4; Freeman, 1973:93—4; Becker, 1971: 
chap. 9. : . 
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Unfortunately, the hypothesis that atti- 
tudes about discrimination and EEO laws 
may affect the economic status of women 
or nonwhites has not been tested by soci- 
ologists. Changes in the economic. status 
of blacks relative to whites and women 
relative to men are a major concern in the 
recent literature on stratification, but most 
works either attribute such changes partly 
to changes in laws and attitudes without 
providing evidence (Farley, 1977:206), 
mention the possibility that laws may have 
had an impact without investigating it 
(e.g., Featherman and Hauser, 1976:464; 
Snyder and Hudis, 1976:215, 231), or sim- 
ply ignore the legislation when discussing 
the economic status of women and blacks. 


Realism in the Analysis of Enforcement 


There is an additional difficulty in the 
extant work. Although Landes and 
Freeman try alternative specifications of 
their EEO enforcement variables, their 
measures do not seem like realistic 
operationalizations of their theory.9 They 
are interested, essentially, in costs im- 
posed on employers (or unions or employ- 
ees) for discriminating; their notion is that 
employers will change their behavior once 
they realize that it will be costly not to do 
so. Ideally, therefore, the best predictor of 
EEO legislation efficacy should be a mea- 
sure of the costs incurred by employers 
who continue to discriminate after dis- 
crimination is prohibited—a measure of 
the probability of being caught multiplied ` 
by the penalty imposed would be best. 
Such a measure is impossible to find 
(though some possible alternatives wil! be 
discussed below), but the measures actu- 
ally employed, EEOC expenditures mea- 
sured different ways, seem insufficient. 
During the entire period studied by 
Freeman, the EEOC had no enforcement 
powers; it was limited to attempting to 
conciliate complaints of discrimination. 
Freeman acknowledges that the EEOC 
variable is a proxy for all federal enforce- 


° Landes is less relevant here because he was con- 
cerned with state legislation. Masters’s operationali- 
zation is the simplest of all—he simply includes two 
time trend variables and a dummy variable to mark 
the passage of Title VII. 
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ment activities, but this does not seem 
adequate justification for the magnitude of 
the gap between the variables required by 
the theory—actual costs—and those used. 

In order to assess satisfactorily the im- 
pact of EEO legislation, realism about the 
enforcement process seems essential; the 
measures of enforcement effort should 
have some fairly clear relationship to the 
actual likelihood that those who discrimi- 
nate will have to pay a penalty for doing 
so. 

This consideration leads to three 
changes in the way enforcement will be 
dealt with here, as compared with past 
work. First, although there is no way to 
measure the actual cost to employers of 
disobeying or complying with the laws, 
data are available on the amount of money 
awarded under the provision of the Equal 
Pay Act to those discriminated against. 
These data will be included in the 
analysis. 

Second, because the binding enforce- 
ment procedures of Title VII involve court 
proceedings (rather than administratively 
issued cease-and-desist orders or some 
other mechanism), some measure of the 
decisions being made by the higher U.S. 
courts on EEO cases should be included 
in the analysis. When the laws were 


passed, it was not known, of course, how . 


they would be interpreted by the courts. 
Employers would be most likely to take 
the law seriously, it can be argued, only if 
it were clear that the law would be inter- 
preted to make employers liable to sub- 


stantial financial penalties if they contin- - 


ued to discriminate (see, e.g., Levitan et 
al., 1975:290—2). The first U.S. Court of 
Appeals decision that could be seen as 
. making this point clearly was not decided, 
however, until 1971 (Robinson v. Loril- 
lard Corp., 44 F.2d 791; petition for writ 


of certiorari dismissed, 404 U.S. 1006 - 


[1971]; also see Albermarle Paper Co. v. 
Moody, 422 U.S. 405 [1975]. The Su- 
preme Court did not decide any Title VII 
cases until 1971 (see Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, 1972:23—31), 
and doctrine remains unsettled in many 
areas (see Venick and Lane, 1977; com- 
pare University of California Regents v. 


Bakke, 46 U.S. Law Week 4896-4936 with ` 


Communication Workers of America v. 


EEOC, 46 U.S. Law Week 3801; see also 
Newsweek, July 10, 1978:32, “The Hard 
Cases Coming"). 

Past empirical work has thus ignored 
the cumbersomeness of the legal process 
and the slowness with which the meaning 
of the laws becomes clear (see Bell's 
[1977] statement quoted above, and, e.g., 
Levine and Montcalmo, 1971). This paper 


` will attempt to take actual enforcement 


possibilities into account by examining all 
EEO decisions by the U.S. Supreme 
Court and Court of Appeals to determine 
the number and proportion of cases de- 
cided in favor of women and racial 
minorities.” 

Third, EEO legislation can be effective 


. only if it is utilized; a law that is too cum- 


bersome and costly for people to use is not 
likely to be effective. Measures of EEOC ` 
expenditures, Equal Pay Act payments, 
and court decisions essentially gauge the 
supply of enforcement activities. It seems 
important to gauge the effective demand 


‘for EEO enforcement as well; this can be 


done by considering the number of 
charges brought to the EEOC and the . 
number of cases brought before the 
courts. 

As applied to the study of EEO legisla- 
tion, Becker’s theory has been taken to 
imply that a decline in the taste for dis- 
crimination and an increase in its cost will 
lead to an increase in the relative income 
of the group that has been discriminated 
against, everything else being equal. That 
is also the point of view of this paper. But 
this article differs from past work in pro- 
posing that changes in taste should be in- 
cluded explicitly in the analysis and that it 
is necessary to be as realistic as possible 
in the analysis of costs likely to be i im- 
posed upon discriminators. 


RELATIVE INCOMES OF WQMEN AND 
NONWHITES: DESIGN AND DATA 


What Is to Be.Explained 


The analysis focuses on changes in the 
incomes of nonwhite men, nonwhite 





7 In addition, EEOC expenditures could be hy- 
pothesized to be more effective after the EEOC was 
given enforcement powers in 1972 than they were 


before. Unfortunately, the time since 1972 is too ` 


brief to permit tests of differential impact. 
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women, and white women, each measured 
as a percentage of the income of white 
men. Three time series are analyzed: me- 
dian wage and salary income of year- 
round full-time workers, 1955-1975; me- 
dian wage and salary income of all those 
with such income, 1948-1975; and median 
total money income, 1948-1975 (these are 
the entire periods for which data are avail- 
able on an annual basis; for information on 
the sources and construction of all vari- 
ables, see the Appendix). Each time series 
can be usefully distinguished from the 
others. The measure of the earnings of 
full-time workers is probably the best 
measure of what EEO legislation is de- 
signed to affect—opportunities available 
to full-time employed. members of the 
labor force. Median earnings of all labor 
force participants captures changes in 
opportunities available to those employed 
- part-time, voluntarily or otherwise. And 
median total money income, by including 
income from social security payments, 
welfare, dividends, interest, etc., is prob- 
ably the best measure of overall economic 
well-being (see Freeman, 1973:73; Mas- 
ters, 1975:142).8 

As described above, past analvses have 
compared the incomes of nonwhite or 
black men with those of white men. 
Freeman also analyzes the determinants 
of black female income, measured as a 
proportion of white female income; no 
analyses have compared female income 
with white male income in the context of 
EEO impact.? 


H Determinants of mean total money income were 
also analyzed, but the result did not differ in any 
material way from those concerning median total 
income, and have been excluded to shorten the pre- 
sentation. Means and medians are the best simple 
measures of group income, but they do not ade- 
quately represent all aspects of income distributions, 
such as increasing variance in income within social 
groups; see Wilson, 1978; Villemez and Rowe, 1975. 
These problems will be dealt with elsewhere. 

? Stevenson (1975) analyzes changes in white 
female income relative to that of white males, but 
does not consider the impact of EEC legislation. 
This analysis contrasts whites to nonwhites, not 
blacks. This is partly because the EEO laws prohibit 
all racial discrimination, not just discrimination 
against blacks, and partly because the data for 


much of the time series are available only for nom . 


whites and whites. Because blacks are about 90% of 
nonwhites, the results would be altered very little in 
any case. 
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This analysis breaks precedent by com- 
paring the incomes of nonwhite and white 
women with those of white men. The jus- 
tification for doing this is straightforward. 
The manifest purpose of the legislation 
was to help ensure that those who had 
been discriminated against would in the 
future be treated as well as white men. ` 
Because white men are the implicit com- 
parison group in the law, they should be 
the comparison group in any study of rela- 
tive incomes.!? In addition, comparing 
nonwhite women with white women, as 
has been customary, rather than with 
white men, exaggerates their progress, 
because they are being compared with a 
group that suffers itself from discrimina-- 
tion (Bell, 1972:365; Figures 1 and 2 
will make this very clear). 


Explaining Income Differences 


Changes in the relative incomes of 
blacks and whites and men and women 
customarily are seen as determined 
mainly by four types of variables: those 
measuring the relative productivity of 
members of the different groups, the 
overall demarid for labor in the economy, 
changes in attitudes toward different 
groups, and EEO enforcement activity 
(see, .for example, Arrow, 1972; Bell, 
1974; Haworth et al., 1975; and, of course, 
Freeman, 1973, and Masters, 1975).!! All 
four will be included in this analysis. 

Even if all labor market discrimination 
were to disappear immediately, blacks 
and women would not achieve economic 
equality with white men for a long time, 


10 One justification in past work for comparing 
women of different races with each other rather 
than with men was probably that this implicitly con- 
trolled for many differences between men and 
women in labor force behavior. Although some re- 
main convinced that many of these differences are 
voluntary (Gwartney and Stroup, 1973), the 
women's movement and the inclusion of sex dis- 
crimination in the EEO legislation makes this "vol. 
untariness’’ problematic. Because the legislation is 
intended to reduce many of the presumed differences 
in labor force behavior, it is inappropriate to build 
such presumptions into the analysis. 

!! Masters and others have tried to show that a 
variety of other possible influences, such as migra- 
tión and housing segregation, do not have a signifi- 
cant impact on black-white differences (Masters, 
1975: chaps. 3-5). 


A 
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because they (particularly blacks) have 
been denied equal access to education and 
training. Members of groups that have 
been discriminated against can expect to 
achieve equality in incomes only as they 
approach equality in productivity. In this 
analysis, the measure of relative prod- 
uctivity will be the ratio of median years 
of education completed by members of the 
relevant groups. This is a crude gauge of 


relative productivity, but is standard and ` 


practical (see Welch, 1973). 
The economic progress of groups that 
have been discriminated against is widely 


- seen as dependent upon tight labor mar- 


kets. Because white men can resist open- 
ing new job opportunities to nonwhites 
and women—through union seniority 
rules, on-the-job hostility and sabotage, 
etc.—nonwhite and female progress is 
much more likely when there are lots of 
jobs available (see, e.g., Bell, 1974). The 
demand for labor will be measured by the 
overall national unemployment rate. 
Attitudes toward nonwhites and women 
in the labor force, taken as rough indices 
of tastes for discrimination, will be mea- 
sured in terms of the only three questions 
asked repeatedly in national surveys dur- 
ing most of the period since 1948. The first 
was asked of whites six times between 
1944 and 1972: "Do you think Negroes 
should have as good a chance as white 
people to get any kind of job, or do you 
think white people should have the first 
chance at any kind of job?” The second 
was asked of adult Americans five times 
between 1942 and 1962: ‘‘Do you approve 
of paying women the same salaries as 
men, if they are doing the same work?’’ 
The third was asked five times between 
1938 and 1976: "Do you approve of a mar- 
ried woman earning money in business or 
industry if she has a husband capable of 
supporting her?" Public opinion toward 
blacks and women in the labor force be- 
came steadily more favorable over time, 
making it possible to estimate attitudes for 
those years when the questions were not 
asked (Ris for regressions of attitudes on 
time were .99, .58, and .94 respectively; 
see Figure 3 and Appendix for details).!? 


12 These data are clearly not the best indicators of 
taste for discrimination that could be devised. 


EEO enforcement activity was mea- 
sured in a variety of ways. The supply of 
administrative EEO enforcement was 
measured in terms of expenditures by the 
EEOC, expenditures per black and female 


. member of the labor force, cumulated ex- 


penditures, expenditures per charge pro- 
cessed, and Equal Pay Act underpay- 
ments disclosed. Judicial enforcement 
was gauged by the annual and cumulative 
number and proportion of race and sex 
discrimination cases decided in favor of 
women or minorities by U.S. Courts of 
Appeals and the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
demand for EEO enforcement was mea- 
sured in terms of the number of actionable 
complaints of discrimination—race, sex, 
and total—processed by the EEOC each 
year. The aim was to gauge in many ways 
the intensity of the problem, the resources 
available to cope with discrimination— 
both total incidence and complaints—and 
the timing of effective implementation of 
the law. 


Some Expectations 


The basic hypothesis of the study is 
straightforward: everything else being 
equal, increases in the productivity of 
women and nonwhites, decreases in un- 
employment, decreases in discriminatory 
attitudes, and increases in the supply of 
and demand for EEO enforcement activi- 
ties should have independent positive ef- 
fects on the incomes of nonwhite men, 
nonwhite women, and white women rela- 
tive to those of white men. 

One caveat is in order. Although neither 


` Becker nor those who have tested his 


theory generally distinguish between race 
discrimination and sex discrimination (see 
Becker, 1971: 106—7), other people have 
argued that the two are different with 
different causes and consequences that 
bear on the analysis. As it turns out, the 





Ideally, we would like annual data on attitudes of 
theoretically distinguishable groups-—employees, 
employers, customers—toward various aspects of 
labor market relationships (willingness to work with 
members of particular groups, to have them as 
supervisors, etc.). But the data used are the only 
relevant time series data available. For a more gen- 
eral review of changes in attitudes toward blacks, see . 
Burstein, forthcoming. 
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hypothesis is generally supported by the 
evidence for nonwhite men and women, 
but not for white women. Some possible 
reasons for this will be discussed below. 


FINDINGS 
A Preliminary Picture of the Data 


Figures 1 through 5 and Table 1 provide 
some essential preliminary information 
about the phenomena under considera- 
tion. 

Figures 1 and 2 portray changes in the 
ratio of the incomes of nonwhite men, 
nonwhite women, and white women to 
those of white men. The figures show that 
nonwhite men and women have made 
considerable gains in relative income dur- 
ing the last 20 to 30 years, but that they 
still have a long way to go before catching 
up with white men. The figures show a 
slight upward trend for the entire period; 
` the trend appears to have accelerated 
since Title VII went into effect in 1965, 
and may even have accelerated slightly 
again since 1972, when the law's enforce- 
ment provisions were strengthened. Thus, 
for example, the ratio of nonwhite to 
white male wage and salary incomes 
among year-round full-time employees 
rose only from .63 in 1955 to .66 in 1964, 
but then rose to .70 in 1972 and .77 in 
1975. 

The picture is quite different, however, 
for white women. The ratio of white 
female to male wage and salary incomes 
for full-time workers fell fairly steadily 
from approximately .64 in 1955 to .58 in 
1974, and the ratio of median total money 
income has also fallen (the picture of earn- 
ings for all in the labor force is like. the 
picture for full-time workers, and is left 
out to save space). The ratio for total 
money income stopped its decline and 
then began to rise after the: passage of 
Title VII and the Equal Pay Act, but the 
ratio for full-time workers did not. White 
women have not been gaining from recent 
social and legal changes in the same way 
as nonwhite men and women. (The figures 
also demonstrate that analyses which 
. compare nonwhite women with white 
women rather than white men will exag- 
gerate the progress of nonwhite women in 
the struggle against discrimination.) 
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Figure 3 presents estimated changes in 
public opinion on the labor force partici- 
pation of women and nonwhites since the 
1940s. At least with regard to statements 
of principle, prejudice against women in 
the labor force seems to be a greater prob- 
lem than prejudice against blacks. Almost 
all whites agree that blacks should have an 
equal chance at jobs, and have for years; 
change since the end of World War II has 
been dramatic. Changes in attitudes 
toward female participation in the labor 
force have also been great, but consider- 
able antipathy remains; as recently as 
1975, almost a third of the public still felt 
that women who had husbands who could 
support them should not work for pay 
(women were only slightly more favorable 
in their responses than men were). Never- 
theless, attitudes toward both blacks and 
women have become much more. favor- 
able. This trend is consistent with the 
trend in nonwhite incomes (male and 
female), but is contrary to the trend in 
white female incomes. 

Figure 4 documents the very significant 
increases in levels of education attained 
by nonwhites relative to whites. It also 
shows that white and nonwhite men have 
been catching up to the women of their 
own races educationally. The relative de- 
cline of educational attainment among 
white women is consistent with the de- 
cline in relative income documented 
above; whether such an interpretation 
makes sense substantively is a question 
that will be dealt with below. In any case, 
the educational levels of the four groups 
reached virtual parity by the mid-1970s. 

Figure 5 gives some indication of the 
timing and intensity of the EEO enforce- 
ment process; it pictures the cumulative 
number of race and sex discrimination . 
cases—brought under the four laws dealt 
with here—decided by U.S. Courts of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court. To the 
extent that a complex and controversial 
set of laws like the EEO laws can have 
substantial impact only after they have 
been interpreted by higher courts in a way 
offering some relief to the disadvantaged, 
the impact of the laws would be slow in 
coming. Although the Equal Pay Act was 
passed in 1963 and Title VII in 1964, with 
each taking effect a year later, no cases 
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Figure 1. Median Incomes (Wages or Salary) of Year-Round, Full-Time Workers, 
As Percentage of White Male Incomes 
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Figure 2. Median Total Money Income, As Percentage of White Male Income 
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Figure 3. Public Opinion (Estimated) on Equal Employment Opportunity 
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Figure 4. Median Years of Education, As Percentage of White Male Education 
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Figure 5. Court Décisions under EEO Laws—Numbers Concerning and Favoring Minorities and Women 
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under these statutes were decided by ap- 
pellate courts until 1967, and the numbers 
decided grew slowly for several years 
thereafter. The meaning of EEO legisla- 
tion and the possible magnitude of sanc- 
tions that could be applied to dis- 
criminators were not clear for years after 
the passage of the laws (and are still fuzzy 
in important areas). 

, Table 1 provides additional information 
about the EEO enforcement effort. Objec- 
tively, it is not obvious what would consti- 
tute an "adequate" enforcement effort in 
the short term. EEOC expenditures have 
risen every year, both in current and con- 
stant dollars, just about keeping pace with 
the increasing number of complaints (‘‘ac- 
tionable charges") made to the Commis- 
sion. If we view EEOC expenditures as an 
investment in equal opportunity that will 
have effects beyond the year of the ex- 
penditures (Freeman, 1973:100), the total 
amount spent by the EEOC per black and 
female member of the labor force, cumu- 
lated over eleven years, was just under 
four dollars (1967 dollars). Àn investment 
of four dollars a person on a major social 
problem does not seem like a lot, espe- 
cially when contrasted with the amount 
spent on training programs (Masters, 
1975:152), and it is, in fact, fairly widely 
agreed that the EEOC is very inade- 
quately funded considering the magnitude 
of its task. ? 

The table also shows that the number of 
` charges has continued to rise, taking a 
particularly big jump in 1972, the year the 
law was strengthened. To the extent that 
the number of charges reflects the number 
of grievances, employment discrimination 
is hardly declining as a problem. Finally, 


E.E.O. Cases 
Decided on 
Appeal, Sex 

Discrimination 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
5 
17 
23 
24 
24 
49 
46 





E.E.O. Cases 
Decided on 
Appeal, Race 
Discrimination 
0 
0 
2 
4 
12 
16 
33 
44 
36 
51 
69 
59 
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Equal Pay Act 
Uuderpayinents 
Disclosed, 
Thousands of 
Current $ 
2 
3 
2 
4 
6 
14 
14 
I8 
20 
26 
17 





E.E.O.C. 
Actionable 
Discrimination 

0 
2,053 


Charges, Sex 


sp An n re a aS 


E.E.O.C. 
Actionable 
Charges, 
Race 
Discrimination 


C. 


E.E.O 
Expenditures 


Cumulative 
per Covered 


Person, 1967 $ 
0 


'3 See Levine and Montcalmo, 1971; U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, 1977: 329-35. EEOC expen- 
ditures are just a part of total government expendi- 
ture on equalizing employment opportunities (see 
U.S. Office of Management and Budget, 1978:275~ 
87), and are used here as an indicator of activity 
rather than as an inclusive measure (more inclusive 
data are not available for the entire.time period). 
Politically, it is probably not an accident that the 
EEOC has been underfunded. Some members of 
Congress may have underestimated the magnitude of 
the EEOC's task and felt they were voting sufficient 
funds, but it is also true that, once Title VII passed, 
its opponents worked hard to minimize the resources 
available to the EEOC (see, e.g., U.S. Senate, 1970: 
1043ff). 
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E.E.O.C. 
Annual 
Appropriations, 
Thousands of 


. Equal Opportunity Enforcement Activity. 
Current $* 
0 
3 
5 
6 
9 
13 
16 
23 
32 
44 
56 





Table | 

Year 
965 
966 
967 
968 
969 
970 
971 
972 
973 
974 
975 

1976 








a All E.E.O.C. and Equal Pay data are for fiscal years, which end on June 30 of the calendar year. 


> Estimated. 
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the table provides evidence that sex ‘dis- 
crimination lagged behind race discrimina- 
tion as an object of concern, both among 
complainants to the EEOC and in the 
courts, but that it is becoming an increas- 
ingly important part of the administrative 
and judicial caseload. In light of the fig- 
ures on income presented above, this is 
not surprising. 

In sum, the incomes and Se 
levels of nonwhite men and women have 
improved relative to those of white men, 
and attitudes toward blacks have become 


more favorable. The income and educa-. 


tional picture for white women is much 
less positive. The EEO enforcement effort 
was slow to begin and seems modest in 
intensity, but the demands placed upon 
the system keep increasing. 


Multivariate Statistical Models and, 
Analyses 


In order to gauge the impact of likely 
determinants of income ratios, the non- 
white male/white male, nonwhite 
female/white male, and white female/ 
white male income ratios were regressed 
on the measures of relative education, un- 
employment, attitudes, and EEO en- 
forcement activity. There proved to be 
serious problems of multicollinearity 
among some variables, however. 

Because all three measures of change in 
attitudes were simple time trends, they 
were to all intents and purposes perfectly 
correlated with each other, so no more 
than one could be used in any equation. 

Changes in relative education were very 
highly correlated with the passage of time 
as well, and so were correlated very 
highly with changes in attitudes. The cor- 
relation of the nonwhite male/white male 
education ratio with attitudes on black ac- 
cess to jobs was .97, for example, and 
introducing both variables into a regres- 
sion simultaneously produced the out- 
comes that would be expected in the 
presence of multicollinearity-—large and 
substantively unlikely variances in the pa- 
rameter estimates, insubstantial changes 
in R? when variables were added or re- 
moved, and decreases in computational 
accuracy (see the useful discussion in Rao 


and Miller, 1971:46—52). This high correla- 
tion is probably not a coincidence, and a 
study of the relationship between the 
liberalization of attitudes and black access 
to education would be interesting itself. 
Within the data set and context, however, 
there was no way to disentangle the ef- 
fects of the two variables. The same prob- 
lem arose with regard to nonwhite 
women. With regard to white women, 
liberalization of attitudes has gone. along 
with a decline in relative educational at- 
tainment. Substantively, this probably 
implies that changes in years of education 
is not a good measure of changes in prod- 
uctivity so far as white women are con- 
cerned (Madden, 1978), but in this case 
the negative correlation between public 
attitudes and educational attainment was 
so high that both variables could not be 
used in the equations simultaneously. 

In the equations presented, therefore, 
measures of attitudes and of education are 
never included in the same equation (cf. 
Freeman, 1973:101). The extremely high 
correlation of the variables with each 
other and with the passage of time reduces 
the degree to which the results can answer 
theoretical questions about their separate 
effects. This is itself a significant finding, 
however, if only because it implies that 
past studies may have attributed to 
changes in education some consequences 
that were in fact the result of changes in 
public opinion. The multicollinearity prob- 
lem does not reduce the predictive value 
of the equations, of course. 

Similar problems arise with regard to 
the measures of EEO enforcement effort. 
Although measures such as court deci- 
sions, EEOC expenditures, and charges of 
discrimination can be distinguished 
theoretically, and although there is no 
theoretical reason why they should be 
very highly correlated, in fact nearly all 
the measures proved to be simple time 
trends very highly correlated with each 
other. This was true for EEOC expendi- 
tures, expenditures per covered worker, 


' cumulated expenditures, Equal Pay Act 


payments, annual and total court deci- 
sions, charges handled by the EEOC, ex- 
penditures per charge, and other mea- 
sures. Here, as with education and public 
attitudes, it proves impossible to assess 
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separately the effects of different interest- 
ing variables. ` 

. The following variables were included 
.in at least some of the ordinary least- 
squares regressions actually run. For 
nonwhite men: the national unemploy- 
ment rate (denoted Unempl in the tables); 
the ratio of their education to that of white 
men. (Educ); the measure of attitudes 
toward blacks’ access to jobs (Attitude); 
the percentage of court cases dealing with 
racial discrimination decided in favor of 
minorities each year, lagged one year, in- 
cluded because employers might get a 
sense for how court enforcement has been 
proceeding in the short term and respond 
accordingly (% Cases); cumulated EEOC 
expenditures per nonwhite and female 
member of the labor force, in constant 
dollars (EEOC $); the cumulated number 
of court decisions favoring minority com- 
plainants (N cases); and the number of 
actionable charges based on race pro- 
cessed annually by the EEOC (Charges). 

For nonwhite women. In theory, non- 
white women should gain from efforts to 
improve the economic situation of non- 
whites and of women; in practice, because 
of the multicollinearity problems just de- 
scribed, it was not possible to separate the 
effects. The same variables were used for 
nonwhite women as for nonwhite men, 
with the exception of edücation, which 
was the ratio of nonwhite female educa- 
tion to white male education. 

For white women. The following vari- 
ables were used: the unemployment rate; 
the ratio of their education to that of white 
men; the measure, of attitudes toward 
equal pay for equal work for woman; the 
percentage of court cases dealing with sex 
discrimination decided in favor if women 
each year, lagged one year; cumulated 
. EEOC expenditures per nonwhite and 
female labor force member; cumulated 
number of court decisions favoring female 
complainants; and the number of actiona- 
ble charges based on sex processed an- 
nually by the EEOC. 

The results are presented in Tables 2 to 
4. Table 2 presents the results for non- 
white men ("D-W d° is the Durbin- 
Watson d statistic). Overall, the results 
are consistent with the hypothesis that the 
demand for labor, educational attainment, 
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public attitudes, and EEO enforcement ef- 
forts all have a significant impact on the 
relative incomes of nonwhite men.!^ It is, 
however, as noted above, impossible to 
disentangle the effects of education from 
those of attitudes, or of the various mea- 
sures of enforcement effort from each 
other.!5 Perhaps the most important result 
is that the impact of EEO legislation is not 
absorbed into the attitude variable—EEO 
laws do have an independent effect.!5 

Interpreting the coefficients concretely, 
the coefficients for education cluster 
around approximately .20, meaning that a 
596 increase in the ratio of nonwhite male 
education to white male education re- 
sulted in a 1% increase in the income 
ratio, everything else in the equations 
being equal. With nonwhite male educa- 
tion having improved from 7196 of white 
male education in 1948 to 96% in 1975, an 
increase of approximately 5% in the in- 
come ratio could be attributed to the in- 
crease in education. Similarly, an increase 
of about 8% of the white population feel- 
ing that blacks should have an equal 
chance at jobs seems to be associated with 
a 1% increase in the income ratio. 

The unemployment rate has no signifi- 
cant impact on the relative income of full- 
time workers, as might be expected, since- 
increases in unemployment would simply 


14 The t-statistics should be interpreted cautiously. 
Berk and Brewer (1977) have argued that statistical 
inference in many econometric models rests upon 
untested and even untestable assumptions. Tests of 
statistical significance in this article mean just what 
they do in the other relevant studies. 

15 Both Freeman and Masters include time-trend 
variables in their analyses. As a practical matter, the 
estimates of EEO impact derived here for nonwhite 
men will not differ all that much from Freeman’s, 
because the attitude variables included in this study 
are so highly correlated with the time trend variable 
he included in his equations. Theoretically, however, 
the use of attitude data is clearly preferable—it plays 
a definite role in the economic theory of discrimina- 
tion, while time is not a very useful concept theoreti- 
cally. In addition, in those situations where attitudes 
and time are not highly correlated, the coefficients in 
equations not including attitudes would be biased 
(see Pfister, 1974:189). 

16 Although the attitude change was probably 
partly responsible for the passage of the EEO laws, 
the relationship between laws and attitudes would 
probably become more complex once the laws are 
passed, with changing attitudes aiding enforcement 
and the enforcement of laws hastening attitude 
change. 
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Table 2. Determinants of Nonwhite Male Income As Percent of White Male Income, Alternative Specifica- 


tions 








Independent Variables—-unstandardized regression coefficients 
(t-statistics in parentheses) 
EARNINGS OF YEAR- ROUND, FULL-TIME WORKERS 














Eq. Constant Unempl Educ Attitude % Cases EEOC $ N Cases Charges R? D-Wd 
1 46. .49 .21 .010 1.22 87 1.96 
(6.32) (1.20) (2.50) (.63) (1.61) 
2 51. 33 .16 .0078 1.85 .87 2.0 
(9.40) (.86) E = (.47) (3.16) 
3 43. 62 225 .014 .023 86 1.84 
(6.05) (1.44) (3.13) (.87) (1.09) 
4 49. 39 e 18 016 — .046 .86. 1.97 
(8.75) (.95) a M (.92) (2.60) 
5 43. .74 24 .0098 vus .000075 .86 1.79 
(5.60) (1.96) (2.70) (.55) (.91) 
6 49. .62 idu 46 .0066 .00016 .85 1.86 
(8.29) (1.64) (2.47) (.35) (2.36) 
EARNINGS OF ALL ‘WORKERS 
Eq. Constant Unempl Educ Attitude % Cases EEOC $ N Cases Charges R? D-Wd 
l 51. —.99 .16 .026 3.17 .84 2il 
(72) (—2.33) ps Ge (1.09) (3.56) . 
2 58. - -1.14 .083 .027 3.76 84 2.18 
(15.69)  (-2.72) (1.82) (1.19) (5.14) 
3 41. - —.94 .21 belek .038 des .076 82 2.00 
(6.61)  (-2.00 (2.36) (1.57) (2.98) 
4 56. — 1.14 Kays AI .046 .099 81 2.06 
(14.50) (-—2.48) . (2.20) (2.01) (4.43) 
5 Si — 15 as .018 M .00031 .82 2.02 
(6.41) | (—1.70) (1.44) (.71) (3.00) 
6 57. —.81 n .067 .019 S .00037 8 2.06 
(14.57 (-1.91) (1.35) (.74) (4.51) : 
MEDIAN TOTAL INCOME 
Eq. Constant Unempl Educ Attitude. % Cases EEOC $ N Cases Charges R? D-Wd 
1 44, — 1.51 22 .0033 2.49 89 2.56 
(8.51) | (—4.96) (3.44) (.20) (3.91) 
2 55. —1.70 ANE, .086 . 012 3.45 86 2.32 
(18.89) (—5.14) » (2.41) (.67) (5.98) 
3 41. —1.49 26 EK .013 TER .063 88 2.49 
(8.18 (—4.67 (4.12) (.75) (3.51) 
4 54. -1.72 ore ll .029 .093 84 2.24 
(17.55) | (—4.75) (2.82) (1.58) (5.28) 
5 44. —].30 .21 n —.0028 iba .00025 87 2.33 
(7.00) (—429) (2.89) (-.15) (3.35) 
6 5. — 1.42 -— .070 .0028 .00035 ` .85 2.14 
(17.88) — (—4.29) (1.80) (.14) (5.49) a3 





cause people to drop out of that category; 


the rate does have a significant negative 
impact on the other measures of income, 
also as predicted. This negative impact is 
made up for by the higher coefficients 
associated with EEO enforcement vari- 
ables in the equations for all workers and 
all those with income. For all those with 
earnings, for example, a cumulated dollar 
spent by the EEOC leads to more than a 
396 increase in the income ratio. In paral- 
lel fashion, every ten or twelve favorable 
court decisions may be interpreted as 


“associated with a 1% increase in the in- 


come ratio, as may every 3,000 actionable 
charges. 

Examining the earnings of all workers in 
the context of equation 1, we note that 
changes in educational levels since Title 
VII went into effect have been associated 
with a two and a quarter percent increase 
in the income ratio (coefficient of .16 
times increase in the education ratio of 
14%), while EEOC expenditures would be 
associated with a rise of 12%, everything 
else being equal (of course, everything 
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else was not equal, since the unemploy- 
ment rate almost doubled in the interim). 
EEO enforcement activities appear to 
-have had substantial impact. 

The results for nonwhite women, 
presented in Table 3, are similar to those 
for nonwhite men. The proportion of vari- 
ance explained is slightly greater, and 
nonwhite female incomes, unlike male in- 
comes, seem to be sensitive in some cases 
to court decisions calculated on an annual 
basis. These possibilities must be treated 
very cautiously, however, because the 
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Durbin-Watson d statistics are in some 
cases in the range where serial correlation 
in the errors cannot be ruled out with a 
high degree of probability. It is also worth 
noting that the median total income of 
nonwhite women does not seem to be re- 
sponsive to changes in the unemployment 
rate. 

The results for white women presented 
in Table 4 provide some fairly dramatic 
contrasts with the findings for nonwhite 
men and women, and indicate that the util- 
ity of the hypotheses being tested is lim- 


Table 3. Determinants of Nonwhite Female Income As Percent of White Male Income, Alternative Specifi- 


cations 








Independent Variables—-unstandardized regression coefficients 
(t-statistics in parentheses) 
EARNINGS OF YEAR-ROUND, FULL-TIME WORKERS : 

















Eq. Constant Unempl Educ Attitude % Cases EEOC $ N Cases Charges Ri D-Wd 
I 8.9 .40 .34 .037 2.26 91. 147 
(.92) (.82) (3.35) (1.81) (3.00) 
2 16. .28 Se 28 .030 2.24 93 [52 
(2.72) (.66) (4.15) (1.60) (3.37) 
3 3.9 AN 39 2 .047 e .052 90 1.48 
(.38) (1.02) (3.75) (2.23) (2.28) 
4 14. .39 ees 32 .040 .053 92 1.51 
(2.10) (.81) (4.47) (2.02) (2.59) 
5 5.5 77 .38 rer .035 $26 .00019  .90 1.55 
(.52) (1.59) (3.20) (1.50) (2.29) I 
6 14. .65 SEA .29 .029 .00018 .91 1.56 
(2.06) (1.48) (3.75) (1.34) (2.41) 
EARNINGS'OF ALL WORKERS 
Eq. Constant Unemp! Educ Attitude 96 Cases EEOC $ N Cases Charges R? D-Wd 
1 ~6.4 —.57 42 .046 3.17 96 1.73 
(~1.28) (—2.03) (7.34) i (2.88) (6.19) 
2 15. —.79 ws .21 .055 3.63 95 1.38 
(5.00)  (—2.36) 15.76) (3.04) (6.24) 
3 ~9.7 —.57 .46 m .060 eras .084 -95 1.70 
(~1.84)  (—1.81) (7.61) (3.61) (5.33) 
4 13. —.78 SH i Wee .074 .096 .93 1.39 
(4.16)  (—2.08) (5.85) (3.89) (5.22) 
5 ~5.0 —.35 .39 slg .036 SS .00033 96 1.67 
(—.97) (-—1.26) (6.47) (2.12) (6.04) 
6 15. -.51 AECH AD > .043 00038 — .95 1.34 
(4.98)  (—1.60) (5.06) (2.24) (6.21) 
EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS 
Eq. Constant Unempl Educ Attitude % Cases EEOC$ N Cases Charges Ri D-Wd 
1 —4.0 -.17 31 .026 2.11 .93 1.66 
(-.91) (—.65) (5.91) (1.82) (4.57) 
2 11.0 —.32 eg AS .033 2.44 92: 1.522 
(4.44 (LID (4.90) (2.12) (4.92) 
3 —6.0 —.16 .33 EH .035 D .0056 93 1.63 
(—1.38) (—.58) (6.32) (2.47) (4.08) 
4 10.0 —.31 yi 17 .045 .064 .91 1.50 
(3.87) (-1.01) (5.12) (2.90) (4.25) 
5 —2.8 —.026 .28 wed .018 Sé -00023 94 1.66 
(—.63) (—.1]) (5.40) (1.25) (4.85) 
6 IL — 14 m 14 023 .00026 .92 1,51 
(4.66) (—.55) (4.44) (1.47) (5.24) 
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Table 4. Determinants of White Female Income As Percent of White Male Income, Alternative Specifica- 


tions 








Independent Variables—unstandardized regression coefficients 
(t-statistics in parentheses) 
EARNINGS OF YEAR-ROUND, FULL-TIME WORKERS 














Eq. Constant Unemp! Educ Attitude % Cases EEOC $ N Cases Charges Ri D-Wd 

I —15. .35 72 .0024  —.53 93 1.89 
(-2.28) (2.60) (10.90) (31)  (-2.42) 

2 110. —.15 sas —.56 .025 —.097 Ku 1.45 
(20.02) (—.97) (—9.45) (263) (—.37) 

3 —17. .39 .73 ass —.032 ES —.031 94 2.02 
(—2.60) (2.98) (11.69) (—.05) (—2.85) 

4 109. —.11 — —.56 .026 —.011 91 1.42 
(20.79) (—.70) (—9.79) (2.97) (—.83) 

5 —15. A4 .71 T .0021 A —.00011 .9%4 2.01 
(—2.31) (2.86 (11.57? -- (.33) (—3.07) 

6 109. —.13 n -.55 .026 . .000037 .91 1.43 
(20.16) (—.84) (—9.40) (2.97) (—.86) 

EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS 

Eq. Constant Unempl Educ Attitude % Cases EEOC $ N Cases Charges R? D-W d 

1 —45. .55 .89 —.0029 —.71 "n paut .81 .33 
(—3.41) (1.53) (7.50) (—. 19) (—1.05) 

2 115. —-.13 Eb —.74 .031 ~.041 92 1.04 
(23.82) (—.61) (—13.26) (1.96) (—.09) 

3 —46. ` .60 .90 dpt —.0069  .... —.040 .81 32 
(—3.52) (1.61) (7.63) (—.34) (—1.14) 

4 115. —.098 Er —.74 —.034 —.0098 92 1.02 
(24.2) (—.44) (—13.4) (2.36) (—.44) : 

5 —44. .54 .89 erg —.0048 d —.00013 ` BI 32 
(—3.36) (1.52) (7.46) (—.22) (—1.11) 

6 li5. ~.13 Sechs — 74 .032 -.000016 .92 1.03 
(23.69) (—.58) (— 13.2) (2.16) (—.21) 

MEDIAN TOTAL INCOME A 

Eq. Constant Unempl Educ Attitude % Cases EEOC $ N Cases ` Charges R? D-Wd 

1 —66. —.080 .96 —.0065 2.01 20 39 
(—4.16) (—.18) (6.66) (—.22) (2.45) 

2 106 — BI GER ~ 80 -030 2.73 .84 1.24 
(15.46) (—2.64) (—10.04) (1.32) (4.46) 

3 — 62. .13 .93 ad O11 Vsus .097 .69 39 
(-3.85)  (—.28) (6.34) (.43) (2.23) 

4 104. —.85 rp —.76 .053 .13 .81 1.16 
(14.25) | (—2.49) (—9.04) (2.41) (3.79) 

5 —68. — .0068 98 SES .026 OPE .00034 .69 .38, 
(-4.25)  (-.016 (6.70) (.096) (2.39) 

6 105. -.73 ves —.81 .043 .00046 .83 1.18 
(15.18) (-2.37) (—9.94) (1.97) (4.29) 





ited unless they are specified better. As 
shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3, white female 
incomes have declined relative to those of 
white men despite increases in the inci- 
dence of attitudes favorable to female 
labor force participation on an equal basis; 
in addition, the decline continued, at least 
for a while, in the face of legislative 
change and increasing EEO enforcement 
efforts. These facts are reflected in the 
coefficients, which are negative for public 
attitudes in every equation, and are nega- 
tive or insignificant for EEO enforcement 
efforts in some of the equations. It may be 


possible, however, that the reversal of the 
downward trend in total money income 
has been due to EEO enforcement ac- 
tivity. The coefficients for education re- 
main strong and positive, as in Tables 2 
and 3. Because relative white female edu- 
cation has been going down, declining in- 
comes could be attributed to changes in 
relative education. Such an interpretation 
seems far-fetched, however, if only be- 
cause initial white female educational 
levels were higher than those for men, 
while income levels hardly were. 

In addition to the unexpected coeffi- 
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cients, the measures of R2 and the 
Durbin-Watson d statistic indicate that 
there is something wrong with the model 
as it applied to white women. R? is notably 
lower in: the equation for white women 
than it is for other groups. More signifi- 
cantly, the d statistic indicates the likely 
presence of substantial serial correlation 
in the error terms; such a result is often 
interpreted as an indication that important 
variables have been left out of the equa- 
tion.'7 A statistical model that worked 
reasonably well for nonwhites does not 
appear nearly as useful for explaining 
changes in the relative incomes of white 
women. 


DISCUSSION 


As expected, the unemployment rate 
generally has had a significant impact on 
the incomes of nonwhites. In addition, 
EEO enforcement activities have had a 
significant impact on their incomes. Un- 
fortunately, the extremely high correla- 
tions between changes in attitudes and 
educational levels made it impossible to 
estimate their impacts separately; at this 
point, it is impossible to say how much of 
the change in nonwhite income has been 
due to each. The situation with regard to 
various measures of EEO enforcement ac- 
tivity is similar. Since the mid-1960s, im- 
provements in nonwhite education, 
- changes in attitudes and the law, and EEO 
enforcement activity all seem to form a 
historical ‘‘package.’’ This collection of 
closely related forces has led to the im- 
provement of nonwhite incomes, but it is 
difficult at a number of points to be very 
clear about the causal relationships among 
the variables or to gauge independent im- 
pact very precisely. The passage of time, 
providing more data points, the develop- 
ment of better measures of educational 
quality and attitude change, and studies at 
lower levels of aggregation mav lead to 
analyses with statistically neater out- 
comes. 


' Generalized least-squares estimation could be 
used to overcome much of the effect of serial correla- 
tion, but in this context that would miss the point, 
which is that a particular statistical model derived 
from prior theoretical and empirical work does not 
work well when applied to a comparison of groups 
not hitherto examined. 
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The major problem raised by the find- 
ings has been the difference between the 
results for white women and those pre- 
dicted for all groups and actually esti- 
mated for nonwhites. What kind of story 
could one tell that would explain the re- 
sults and improve the specification of the 
model? : I 

A great deal has been written about the 
similarities and differences between race 
and sex discrimination (for a general re- 
view, see Chafe, 1977: chaps. 3-4). There 
is no objective way to conclude which 
kind of discrimination is ‘‘worse’’— 
although if one's standard is equality of 
results, sex discrimination seems worse 
because white women have lower incomes 
than nonwhite men, and nonwhite women 


: have the lowest of all—nor is it possible at 


this stage to specify rigorously the relative 
difficulties to be overcome or the re- 
sources available to the different groups. 
Nevertheless, there are a number of fac- 
tors, some operating before the passage of 
the laws, some built. into the operation of 
the laws, and some occurring as a conse- 
quence, which can be described as making 
sex discrimination more difficult to over- 
come than race discrimination. 

Among preexisting factors are the fol- 
lowing: There is some evidence that labor 
market discrimination against women is 
'"worse'" than discrimination against 
nonwhites, in that income differences by 


. race have been attributed largely to higher 


black levels of unemployment and re- 
stricted access to many occupations, 
while women suffer from these problems 
and from lower wages within job 
categories (Strauss and Horvath, 1976). 
Women may have had more education 
than men, on the average, but the educa- 
tion may have been less useful as women 
shied away from the acquisition of practi- 
cal skills due to restrictions on their labor 
force activity (Madden, 1978). Women 
may be less unified in their interests than 
blacks, because the gains of some women 
may be at the expense of white men whose 
wives will suffer as a consequence 
(Alexis, 1974). Finally, white women may 
find it more difficult than nonwhites to 
make the same gains relative to white men 
simply because there are so many more 
white women; the changes in social struc- 
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-ture implied by equal opportunity for 


white women are much greater than those 
implied by equal opportunity for blacks 
(Stern et al., 1976). 

Thus, there are a number of preexisting 
factors that would make it more difficult 
for women to achieve equality. There are 
compensating factors, of course. Greater 
numbers can lead to greater political 
strength, if unity can be achieved, for 
example (Alexis, 1974), and white women 
can have the relatively easy access of 
white men to informal socialization, useful 
contacts, etc., when attitudes change. The 
empirical problem will be determining the 
net effect of each. i 

The law itself as it applies to women 
also makes their situation more difficult 
than that of nonwhites. Although histori- 
cally both blacks and women have been 
subject to many legal restrictions on their 
activities, blacks have suffered from fewer 
legal disabilities than women since the 
mid-1960s. The differences are both con- 
stitutional and statutory. The Supreme 
Court has interpreted the Constitution 
so as to make race a ‘‘suspect 
classification’’—laws that distinguish be- 
tween races are inherently suspect, and 
will be struck down unless justified by a 
compelling state interest. Distinctions be- 
tween the sexes have not attained this 
status, so arguments against sex discrimi- 
nation rest on a shakier constitutional 
foundation than arguments against race 
discrimination (see Ginsburg, 1976; Get- 
man, 1973). ` 

Two major statutory issues have prob- 
ably slowed the positive impact of EEO 
legislation on women. First, the relation- 
ship between Title VII and state protec- 
tive legislation which limited certain labor 
force activities of women was initially un- 
clear. It is now clear that Title VII over- 
rides such legislation, but female progress 
was probably slowed somewhat by the 
uncertainty (see Gates, 1976). Second, as 
noted above, women can still be treated 
unequally in those cases where sex is a 
"bona fide occupational qualification” for 
a job; race is never considered a bona fide 
occupational qualification. Although the 
EEOC and the courts have tended to 
interpret this provision narrowly, it still 
provides a loophole in the law. 


Finally, response to the laws may differ 
between groups, and it is in considering 
differential response that probably the 
most immediately useful way of dealing 
with white women is to be found. 

The important variable is probably the 
rate of labor force participation. During 
the 1948-1975 period, rates of labor force 
participation among white women have in- 
creased considerably, rising from 33.3% in 
1954 to 37.5% in 1964 and 45.4% in 1975. 
Given that a high proportion of the new 
entrants would have had few skills and 
little experience, it would not be surpris- 
ing if the average earnings of ali labor 
force participants went down, and that is 
what happened. If the elasticity of the 
supply of white female labor were high, 
and women were optimistic about oppor- 
tunities increasing as a result of changes in 
legislation, the size of the influx of white 
women into the labor force could have 
outpaced the increase in opportunities, 
and continued to bring median earnings 
down even after the passage of EEO legis- 
lation. This picture would be consistent 
with the differences in trends in earnings 
as opposed to total money income de- 
scribed above (see Figures 1 and 2). The 
entry of inexperienced white women into 
the labor force could bring down the me- 
dian earnings of those who are working, 
but increase the median total incomes of 
all women, since the earnings of the new 
entrants would go from zero to some 
higher figure. And, in fact, total money 
incomes have risen noticeably since 
1963-64, even while median earnings con- 
tinued to decline. 

The situation has been quite different 
for nonwhite men and women. The labor 
force participation rates of nonwhite men 
have actually declined in recent years (like 
white male rates), going from 85.2%. in 
1954 to 70.3% in 1975, with most of the 
decline concentrated among older men. 
The participation rate of nonwhite women 
has been very stable; it was 46.1% in 1954, 
48.5% in 1964, and 48.7% in 1975. For 
nonwhite men and women, therefore, 
changes in income due to EEO legislation 
and changing attitudes would be easier to 
detect because they would not be con- 
founded with changes caused by trends in 
labor force participation. 
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This discussion raises an additional 
question, however. In response to what 
could be seen as increasing economic 
opportunities brought about by changing 
attitudes and legislation, white women in- 
creased their labor force participation, 
nonwhite women did not change theirs, 
and nonwhite men actually withdrew from 
the labor force. That is, each of the three 
groups in question reacted differently to 
changing circumstances. 

A plausible partial explanation for the 
behavior of white women might te that 
they were the group with the most to gain 
from increased labor force participation in 
the short term. Their initial rate was low- 
est, so could increase most easily, and the 
initial level of education was high enough 
to promise better jobs than would be 
available to many nonwhites, whose edu- 
cational level was lower. With regard to 
nonwhite women, it might be that in- 
creased opportunities for nonwhite men 
led some nonwhite women to drop out of 
the labor force, partly compensating for 
the arrival of new entrants. And, with 
lower educational levels to start with, new 
nonwhite entrants might have had less to 
gain than whites. 

The model tested above fails when con- 
fronted with a group whose labor supply 
seems to be the most elastic of all groups 
considered, whose level of formal educa- 
tion was high, but whose labor force expe- 
rience and practical training was low. It 
seems reasonable to hypothesize that the 
initial model and hypotheses about the 
impact of attitude change and EEO legis- 
lation would be supported by the evidence 
for all groups if the model were revised to 
include measures of labor force experi- 
ence and actual skill levels. Alternatively, 
the model tested above should be sup- 
ported once all other groups reach equilib- 
rium levels of relative labor force participa- 
tion and skills. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has argued for the inclusion 
of changes in attitudes in the study. of 
changes in the economic situation of 
women and nonwhites, for realism in the 
examination of laws' impact, and for 
comparing the economic status of all 
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groups protected by EEO legislation with 
white men, who are the criterion group in 
the legislation. The findings for nonwhites 
generally provide evidence consistent 
with the revised model, although it was 
impossible to test some hypotheses about 
the independent impact of variables be- 
cause of multicollinearity. The model 
breaks down noticeably, however, when 
white women are considered, leading to 
the conclusion that it was improperly 
specified and should be revised to take ` 
labor force participation rates, work expe- 
rience, and skill levels into account. 

Although nonwhite men and women 
have made major gains relative to white 
men in recent years, and, white women 
show some signs of reversing a downward 
trend, the income gaps between groups 
are still very large. The gains thus far may 
have been the easy ones, involving the 
elimination of especially crude and blatant 
forms of discrimination. As discrimination 
becomes more subtle, as structural dis- 
crimination becomes a more important 
part of total discrimination, and as the 
legal system is confronted more and more 
often with conflicts between fundamental 
values—such as nondiscrimination and af- 
firmative action—further gains may be- 
come more difficult to achieve.!? 


APPENDIX 
DATA SOURCES AND VARIABLE DEFINITION 


Income. Median wage or salary income of year- 
round, full-time workers 14 years old or over, by 
race and sex: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976: 459; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, 1977: Ser. P-60, No. 105. Median wage or 
salary income of person 14 years old and over: U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
1970..77: Ser. P-60, Nos. 69, 75, 80, 85, 90, 97, 101, 
105. Median total money income: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, 1977; No. 105. 

Unemployment. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1977: 
379. Size of labor force: U.S. Department of Labor, 
1975:31—4; 1977:25-8. 

Implicit price deflator. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1976:379. 

Education. Median years of school completed, by 
race and sex: for 1947, 1950, 1960, U.S. Bureau of 


18 The most sophisticated: and comprehensive 
analysis linking legal and sociological aspects of em- 
ployment discrimination is that of Fiss (1971); an 
analysis of the.problems in the context of recent 
court cases is found in Venick and Lane (1977). 
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the Census, 1975:380-1; 1952, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1974: 299-301; 1957, U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Current Population Reports, 1958: Ser. P-20, No. 
77; 1958, 1961, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, 1960-61: Ser. P-60, Nos. 33, 39; 
1959, 1962, 1964-1975, U.S. Department of Labor, 
1978:247—9. Cf. Freeman, 1973. Other years interpo- 
lated. 

Attitudes. Initial data points: "Do you think Neg- 
roes should have as good a chance as white people to 
get any kind of job, or do you think white people 
should have the first chance at any kind of job?" 
Sources: May 1944, NORC Survey 225; May 1946, 
NORC Survey 241; April 1947, NORC Survey 150; 
December 1963, NORC Survey 330; June 1966, SRS 
Survey 889A; March 1972, NORC Survey 9001 
(Hastings and Southwick, 1974); Schwartz, 
1967:133. 

"Do you approve of paying women the same 
salaries as men, if they are doing the same work?" 
Sources: January 1942, AIPO Survey 259; Septem- 
ber 1945, AIPO Survey 356; April 1946, RFOR Sur- 
vey 54; April 1954, AIPO Survey 530; June 1962, 
AIPO Survey 660 (Hastings and Southwick, 1974). 

"Do you approve of a married woman earning 
money in business or industry if she has a husband 
capable of supporting her?" Sources: October 1938, 
AIPO Survey 136; October 1945, AIPO Survey 359, 
June 1970, AIPO Survey 808; March 1972, NORC 
Survey 9001; March 1976, Gallup Opinion Index 128 
(Hastings and Southwick, 1974; Gallup Opinion In- 
dex, 1976). 

The responses were regressed on time and ordi- 
nary least squares estimates for each year used. Fig- 
ure 3 presents the estimates. Maximum value permit- 
ted was 95%. Cf. Burstein and Freudenburg, 1978. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. An- 
nual appropriations: Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission, 1976:31-2. Charges: EEOC an- 
nual reports, 1967-1976; reports 8 and 9 (fiscal years 
1973 and 1974) use a different reporting system than 
the other reports, so charges were estimated by in- 
terpolation. 

Equal Pay Act underpayments disclosed. U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1975:424;1977:318. 

Court cases. Decisions reported in Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs (1969-77) for U.S. Courts of Appeals 
and U.S. Supreme Court coded on annual basis: 
. cases interpreting the four laws and dealing with race 

or sex discrimination only; cases in which all nontri- 

vial points of law won by women or minorities coded 

1, cases in which all nontrivial points lost coded 0, 
. mixed results coded 4, in counting victories. The 

small number of reverse discrimination cases won by 
white men excluded from calculations. Detailed cod- 
ing rules available from author. 
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ERRATA 


The Items column in the February 1979 
issue of the REVIEW (Vol. 44: p. 183) 
incorrectly identified the professional af- 
filiations of J. Allen Whitt (Towards a 
Class-Dialectical Model of Power). Whitt 
holds a joint appointment in the Urban 
Studies Program and in the Department of 
Sociology at Brown University. 

The final sentence of Robinson and Kel- 
ley's article, ‘‘Class As Conceived by 
Marx and Dahrendorf" (ASR February, 
1979), contained an error. The correct 
version is: "bor this reason we have taken 
this first step toward a merger of the class 
and status traditions.. 
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While artistic and scientific endeavors take place in the context of collective actions, the 
structures and the functions of these actions are highly variable. The purpose of this paper is to 
show that the cohesiveness and permeability of culture producing communities differ between 
artistic and scientific fields as well as across the specific disciplines constitutive of each field, 
and that these contrasts are not stable over time. Correspondingly, the same variability 
characterjzes the role played by paradigms in the definition of creative norms, in the rhetorics 
that professionals use to justify these norms, in the socialization of new practitioners and in the 


occurrence of scientific or esthetic revolutions. 


Whether in the arts or the sciences indi- 
vidual creativity is embedded in the con- 
text of collective actions (Albrecht, 1968; 
Becker, 1974; Merton, 1973). This 
paradox results from the risks associated 
with the very publication of cultural works 
(Meyer, 1967), When artists and scientists 
innovate and depart from established con- 
ventions, they run the risk of being sus- 
pected of falsifying the documents offered 
to public scrutiny or of endangering the 
physical, emotional, and moral well-being 
of the society at large or of the profes- 
sional communities to which they belong. ! 

The purpose of the present paper is to 
identify the common and specific 
properties of the social processes regulat- 
ing these risks. At first glance, the orga- 
nizational patterns of artistic and scientific 
activities should be distinctive. The dis- 
tinction between the unity of Truth and 


? Address all communications to: Remi Clignet; 
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Evanston, IL 60201. 
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! The charges of heresy against Galileo or of 
obscenity against Stravinsky's Rites of Spring 
strongly suggest that creativity is often considered as 
a social problem. However professional com- 
munities do not only protect innovators against the 
negative social reactions generated by their work, 
but they also seek to prevent them from being dis- 
couraged by the apparent and/or temporary sterility 
of their investments. 
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the plurality of Beauty induces sociolo- 
Bists to use the singular form to label the 
study of science but the plural to label the 
study of the arts (sociology of science vs. 
sociology of the arts). Correspondingly, 
there should be differences between the 
social processes regulating the risks in- 
herent in scientific and artistic endeavors. 

Yet such differences are historically 
contingent. The accentuated division of 
labor which goes with urbanization and 
industrialization leads to a parallel seg- 
mentation of the relations that human be- 


' ings establish with Nature and with their 


fellow human beings. This segmentation 
also fosters an internal differentiation of 
scientific and esthetic fields. Increased di- 
vergences in the definitions of biology and 
physics parallel increased divergences in 
the definitions of musical and literary 
worlds. As social arrangements become 
more complex, the word discipline ceases 
to refer exclusively to a diffuse form of 
social control, but evokes boundaries be- 
tween specific arts or between specific 
sciences. In short, contrasts between the 
arts and the sciences do not preclude the 
possibility of contrasts within such fields. 
On the other hand, culture producing 
communities are only subparts of the so- 
cial system in which they are embedded. 
As such, they experience similar con-. 
straints in their attempts to control the 
raw materials needed for performing the 
relevant activities or to control the mar- 
ket places where individual works are 
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presented to the public. These common 
constraints should limit the extent of dif- 
ferences between, as well as within, the 
organizational patterns of artistic and sci- 
entific communities. 

In summary, the interplay of internal 
and external forces makes equally 
plausible the possibility of divergences 
and convergences in the organizational 
structures of specific disciplines in the arts 
and the sciences. Correspondingly, com- 
parisons between these two fields require 
appropriate functional and historical con- 
trols. Overall parallels or contrasts be- 
tween cultural worlds should not mask 
their internal variability, nor should they 
be viewed in a temporal vacuum. 
Similarities and dissimilarities between 
specific esthetic or scientific disciplines 
cannot be constant since their respective 
profiles have a history which is itself de- 
pendent upon the history of larger 
societies. 


The Notion of Paradigm in the Arts and 
the Sciences l 


The first step ofthe analysis consists in 
evaluating the possibility of applying the 
notion of paradigm to the various art 
worlds, since this notion initially has been 
used solely to describe the universe of 
scientists. Basically, the term refers to 
two qualities shared by few works. These 
works represent a sufficiently unprece- 
dented achievement to attract a group of 
practitioners away from competing modes 
of scientific activity, but they also remain 
sufficiently open to leave all sorts of prob- 
lems for the redefined group of practition- 
ers to solve (Kuhn, 1970:10). 

. Popular stereotypes suggest substantial 
differences between such a world and the 
organization of artistic activities. They 
stress the marginality of artists who are 
entitled to behave like Robinson Crusoe in 
their enterprises and whose achievements 
do not require their participation in ''invis- 
ible colleges” (Ziman, 1968:10). Yet, even 
at the peak of the individualistic ideology 
which accompanied Romanticism, 
Baudelaire complained that the ‘‘present 
state of painting is the result of an anar- 
chic freedom which glorifies the indi- 
vidual, however feeble he may be, at the ex- 
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pense of schools which are nothing but the 
organization of inventive forces" (Pelles, 
1963:96). About the same time, ,Con- 


'stable also argued that ''painting is a sci- 


ence in which canvases are the experi- 
ments” (Pelles, 1963). Thus, artists them- 
selves suggest that their activities, too, are 
negotiated in the context of institutional 
and of informal arrangements. But are the 
paradigms underlying sciences and the 
arts serving similar functions and are the 
corresponding parallels constant over 
time? Ç 

Because the functions performed by 
paradigms depend upon their structures, 
the next step consists in evaluating how 
technological innovations and changes in 
the relevant markets introduce new modes 
of differentiation both between and within 
artistic and scientific worlds. These exter- 
nal forces alter the membership of crea- 
tive communities, their modes of division 
of labor, and hence the relations of coop- 
eration and competition among individual 
practitioners. Thus, the structures of dis- 
tinctive artistic and scientific disciplines 
may have varying levels of cohesiveness 
and permeability. 

Yet, the notion of paradigm remains 
multifaceted (Masterman, 1970). To the 
extent that it represents a common defini- 
tion of achievement, it is a political institu- 
tion whose function is to identify indi- 
viduals whose works meet the appropriate 
standards and to. regulate their -profes- 
sional lives. At the same time, this iden- 
tification rests upon a normative definition 
of the tasks to be accomplished and of the 
techniques to be used to that effect. Thus, 
the word paradigm carries distinctive 
connotations such as 'changing bound- 
aries between truths and errors," ‘‘suc- 
cessful metaphysical speculations,” 
"models," ''analogies," etc., but also 
"standard illustrations," ''accepted de- 
vices,” and finally ‘normal activity." The 
last step of our analysis consists therefore 
of showing how the differential structures 
of creative communities are associated 
with parallel contrasts in: (a) the common 
assumptions underlying the definition of 
the tasks to be accomplished, of the tech- 
niques to be used and of the publication of 
the work so produced; (b) the allocation of 
rewards to practitioners; (c) the modes of 
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socialization of new members; and (d) the 
boundaries between normal and revolu- 
tionary practices. To examine the various 
facets of the notion of paradigm should 
indeed help to distinguish normal sciences 
or arts from scientific or esthetic revolu- 
tions. 


A Comparative View of the Structures of 
Artistic and Scientific Paradigms 


The internal cohesiveness of paradigms 
depends upon the technology used to pro- 
duce and publish cultural works. As long 
as the technology of production retained a 
low level of complexity, major boundaries 
separated craftsmen from scholars rather 
than artists from scientists. In Europe, the 
world of craftsmen initially was char- 
acterized by a marked division of labor 
and a corresponding hierarchy of occupa- 
tional roles; but contemporary scholarly 
communities shared an individualistic 
ideology and an intellectualistic disdain 
for the irrationality of manual work. 


In contrast to sculpture which [was] only a 
craft, because it must be learned from a 
teacher and involves physical fatigue, paint- 
ing [was] an art, since it require[d] a knowl- 
edge of theory and of all the noble sciences 
that can be mastered without a teacher. 
(Paggi as quoted: by Wittkover and 
Wittkover, 1968:11) 


At the same time, artists and scientists 
were equally devoted to the identification 
of the ''diagonals"' crossing the mineral, 
vegetal, animal and cosmic orders (Cail- 
lois, 1960). Thus, Leonardo was only one 
of the many scholars to pass freely back 
and forth between artistic and scientific 
enterprises; the study of anatomy equally 
attracted painters and medical doctors 
(Kuhn, 1970:161; De Santillana, 
1959:39..45). 

Increased innovations in the technology 
of scientific and artistic production have 
marked the end of the premium attached 
to scholarly versatility (Kubler, 1962). 
Gone are the days when Jefferson could 
successfully dabble in architecture and in 
scientific ventures. Further, these innova- 
tions have had diverging effects on the 
sciences and the arts. Technological inno- 
vation has been uniformly conducive to a 
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spatial concentration of scientific com- 
munities and to a growing segregation of 
amateurs and professionals. The produc- 
tion of science has invariably moved into 
capital-intensive, large-scale orga- 
nizations. Yet, this move did not simulta- 
neously affect all scientific disciplines; 
physics has evolved before biology in this 
regard. 

In contrast, the effects of such innova- 
tions on the arts have been more diversi- 
fied. The invention of paint tubes has 
facilitated a dispersion of artists, a lower- 
ing in their modes of division of labor, a 
blurring of the distinction between ap- 
prentices and masters or between 
amateurs and professionals and a broaden- 
ing of the objects deemed to be estheti- 
cally valid. 

In music, the mass production of musi- 
cal instruments has made it possible to 
enhance the variability of the syntactic 
properties of differing genres and more 
specifically, the range of interactions be- . 
tween the number and the autonomy of 
the organizational patterns (the frequency 
of the sounds used, the pitches, the 
rhythms, etc.) used by.composers (Attali, 
1977; Hennion and Vignolle, 1975; Loes- 
ser, 1954). This variability has accen- 
tuated tensions between the various 
categories of actors present in the musical 
scene. Thus, after the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the performance of a 
Score became as much an opportunity for 
musicians to display their own skills as to 
remain the modest servants of composers 
(Sennett, 1977). 

Finally, changes in cinematographic 
technology have been associated with a 
parallel concentration of the correspond- 
ing paradigms. The formation of the first 
stylistically unified paradigms such as ex- 
pressionism or neorealism has occurred 
first in countries such as Germany and 
Italy where the effects of increasingly ra- 
tionalized means of cinematographic 
production were amplified by a favorable 
political ideology (Huaco, 1965:18—22). 
The subsequent systematization of these 
paradigms is evident in the increased 
number of explicit references that a di- 
rector makes to plots or techniques used ` 
by illustrious predecessors. We Loved 
Each Other So Much, the film of Scola, 
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includes a double narrative, one con- 
cerned with a specific plot, the other with 
the history of the cinema in Italy.? 

Alternatively, innovations in the 
technology of communication have uni- 
formly modified the forms taken by the 
internal cohesiveness of culture producing 
communities. Because the mass reproduc- 
tion of visual or acoustic statements has 
lowered the need of face-to-face contacts 
among practitioners, their communities 
have been increasingly based upon the 
sharing of common values rather than on 
the sharing of the same space. Secondly, 
these innovations have enlarged the prob- 
lems treated by the members of each cul- 
tural discipline through a refinement of the 
evidences deemed to be socially accept- 
able (Ivins, 1969:160—3). Last, they have 
modified internal patterns of division of 
labor and hence the relations of coopera- 
tion and competition among individual 
practitioners. 

However, the effects of these innova- 
tions on various disciplines are not neces- 
sarily simultaneous. Revolutidns in the 
techniques of lithography and engraving 
and later of photography may have pro- 
duced more differentiated images of 
reality; yet, in order to be, used such im- 
ages had to be consistent with the assump- 
tions of each field. As an example, the 
testing of Einstein’s theories on relativity 
by photographic evidences obtained dur- 
ing the solar eclipse of 1919 required first 
the community of physicists to assess the 
validity of the data created and hence to 
create theories to deal adequately with the 
methodological problems raised by their 
use (Moyers, forthcoming). 

The same holds true of the visual arts. 


` Change in the techniques of engraving 


have modified the boundaries between 


arts and crafts.) Certain derivations of 


2 For a full description see Seitz (1977-1978) and 
Copeland (1977). More generally, modern artists 


- finding themselves with no shared tradition, tend to 


build on older works of art. 

3 To state that ‘academic art” marks the turning 
of art into craft (Becker, 1978:878) is to fall prey to an 
error of paralogics. The value judgments passed in 
this regard by the ‘‘creators’’ of a particular society 
or period, by their contemporaries and by the 
posterity are based upon distinctive criteria. Further, 
the external and internal forces that lead a work to be 


these techniques aimed at improving the 
reproduction of esthetic artifacts, others 
at the creation of new esthetic objects 
(Ivins, 1969: chap. 4). The consequences 
of the invention of photography have been 
analogous. Liberating painters from the 
obligation of making portraits, a genre 


"which was deemed to be minor, photogra- 


phy has enabled artists to explore new 
esthetic problems, at the risk of making 
the definition of their public more prob- 
lematic (Ivins, 1969; Freund, 1974; Renoir, 
1960). At the same time, the definition of 
photography itself also has been increas- 
ingly differentiated: it has become both a 
documentary technique and an auton- 
omous art form (Rosenblum, 1978; Son- 
tag, 1977). 

Although the introduction of mass re- 
produced recordings: has occurred later, 
its effect on musical communities has 


‘been analogous. Performers are no longer 


obliged to share a common knowledge of 
musical notations and to undergo the same 
type of musical training. In this sense they 
are able to form autonomous musical 
communities (Bennett, 1972). Further, 
their communities are increasingly spe- 
cialized. Some of them are exclusively 
turned toward recording activities, others 
remain in direct contact with the public. 
At the same time, this innovation also has 
accentuated competition among artists 
through a systematic refinement of the so- 
cial definition of ideal sounds (Drees- 
Ruttencutter, 1977; Sennett, 1977). 

The permeability of artistic and scien- 
tific communities to external influences 
varies with the complexity of the patterns 
of social stratification operating in the 
society at large. Up to the seventeenth 
century the subordination of artists and 
scientists to their clients minimized the 
distinction between pure and applied 
forms of the corresponding forms of ac- 
tivity. Thus during his life time, Kepler 
owed his fame as much to his endeavors 
as an astrologer as to his astronomical 
computations (Bronowski, 1956:15). In 
painting, patrons influenced the definition 
of the scenes to be depicted, of the colors 





shifted from the category art into the category craft 
or vice versa differ both across times and across 
disciplines. 
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to be used and of the size of the canvases. 
Salvator Rosa (1615~1673) was one of the 
first painters to assert that he was ‘‘paint- 
ing for his own satisfaction and pleasure 
rather than to please his clients” but to be 
disappointed by the discordances between 
his own evaluation of his canvases and the 
tastes of his buyers (Haskell, 1963:23). 

Changes in the modes of division of 
labor at work, in the society at large and in 
the corresponding patterns of social 
stratification, have enabled artists and 
scientists to increase their social au- 
tonomy through the institutionalization of 
academies (Pevsner, 1940). Initially, how- 
ever, the effectiveness of these efforts var- 
ied across societies. Differences between 
the relative centralization of French and 
British political and economic structures 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were associated with parallel 
contrasts in the nature of local academies, 
in the social background of local artists 
and scientists, in the interindividual varia- 
bility of the definitions of tasks to be ac- 
complished and in the stratification at 
work in the creative professions (Shapin 
and Thackeray, 1974; Pelles, 1963; White 
and White, 1965). In short, the extent of 
initial cultural variations in the insulation 
of creative communities reveals the im- 
portance of the influence exerted by ex- 
ternal factors on their functioning. 

With the later systematic development 
of industrial organizations and urban cen- 
ters, the growing segmentation of social 
groups, and the corresponding decline of 
‘public life" have uniformly enlarged the 
social distance separating scientific and 
artistic communities from one another and 
from their respective followers (Grana, 
1964). Yet the effects of this increased 
insulation have differed between the two 
fields. The continuous concern of indus- 
trial societies about progress, and the cor- 
responding fusion of science and technol- 
ogy have enhanced the autonomy of scien- 
tific social systems (Lammers, 1974:126). 
Since the nineteenth century, laymen are 
said to stand in awe of scientists because 
they do not understand their work, but to 
despise artists for the same reasons. Un- 
duly modest in the first case, the ‘‘philis- 
tine’? is unduly conceited in the second 
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one (Kuhn, 1969:406; Getzels and 
Csikszentimihalyi, 1976; Sennett, 1977).4 

Such contrasts between the arts and the 
sciences should not mask the processes of 
differentiation that have taken place 
within the two fields. First, both of them 
are subjected to the tensions resulting 
from the distinction between pure and 
applied. The participation of scientists in 
applied ventures has been and still is con- 
sidered to be sufficiently debasing to 
jeopardize their status in their scientific 
community of origin (Kevles, 1977). The 
same tensions characterize the arts and 
particulary those which involve several 
media. Even though the famous conductor 
Ansermet asked the dancer Margot Fon- 
teyn whether she approved the pace he 
had adopted, the fact remains that a suc- 
cessful young conductor recently left the 
Royal English Ballet because it was too 
risky for his career as a conductor 
(Rockwell, 1976). 

In addition, culture producing fields 
tend to be similarly differentiated in terms 
of the participation of the public in the 
definition of the problems to be treated. ' 
Lay images play a more significant role in 
the origin, the elaboration, and the diffu- 
sion of key concepts in the social than in 
the natural sciences (Hudson, 1972; 
Lammers, 1974:136—40). The same holds 
true in the case of the scientific disciplines 
involved in the study of environmental 
impacts as compared with those directly 
concerned with the production of new 
materials (Schnaiberg, 1977). As a result, 
both social and "Impact" sciences en- 
counter more criticisms and are more vul- 
nerable to external pressures. In the same 
way, variations in the mechanisms by 
which movie makers, musicians and paint- 
ers establish. contacts with their audi- 
ences are associated with concomitant 
contrasts in the social importance at- 
tached to the ''veridicality of their state- 
ments” (Becker and Walton, 1976). 

Thus at one end of the continuum, pres- 
sures toward ‘‘veridicality’’ remain high 


* As suggested by Sennett, the philistine may en- 
tertain some doubt about the validity of his skepti- 
cism whose intensity and assertiveness vary across 
esthetic fields. 
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in the case of the cinema and of music. 
Because of the amorphous nature of 
cinematographic audiences, veridicality 
requires cinematographic statements and 
symbols to be plausible and hence held 
acceptable by various social groups.‘ 
Similarly, in music, veridicality implies 
familiarity and hence the desire of per- 
formers and audiences alike to recognize 
the statements which are to be played. 
The organizational constraints experi- 
enced by orchestras as a result of the 
homogeneity of their past-oriented audi- 
ences force conductors either to retain a 
conservative repertoire or to look for new 
audiences® (Zolberg, n.d.). It is only in the 
case of the visual arts at the other end of 
the continuum, that pressures toward ver- 
idicality are both lower and more diversi- 
fied. The democratization of means of pic- 
torial production, the loss of the monoply 
initially enjoyed by academies on the sale 
of canvases and the development of pri- 
vate galleries have facilitated an early 
segmentation of paradigms. This segmen- 
tation has been accentuated, later on, 
under the combined influence of two 
additional forces. In ideological terms, the 
notion of veridicality has been under- 
mined by the partial legitimation of the 
concept of the avant garde’ (Poggioli, 
1971; Baudrillard, 1972). In material 


5 In the cinema as in other mass media, statements 
exploring individual psychological traits are suspect 
whenever such traits can be imputed to an easily 


identifiable category of the population. The reactions” 


of certain critics to Nightporter, the film of Cavani, 
offer a case in point. In spite of the explicit state- 
ments made by the director, her exploration of a 
pathological relation between one aggressor and his 
victim was deemed to be a generalized portrait of the 
behaviors and feelings of the entire population of 
former concentration camp inmates (Cavani, 1974). 

° Given the fact that live composers are Gon- 
fronted with dead audiences (see Mayer, 1975), a 
number of contemporary musicians seek to attract a 
new type of audience. Shapey offers to critics the 
scores of the pieces he is going to perform. Boulez 
and Poliakoff allow their audiences to wander from 
room to room or to sprawl on comfortable rugs. 

7 Indeed this legitimation is only partial. This 
means that there are significant contrasts in the im- 
portance that distinctive groups of patrons attach to 
the ''veridicality" of a pictorial statement. As a mat- 
ter of fact, an innovation in the arts does hot mean 
that preceeding works are disregarded (Ackerman, 
1969: 372). 
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terms, the same notion also has been un- 
dermined by the faster turnover of can- 
vases in art markets and by the progres- 
sive erosion of the differential acquisition 
policies adopted by private collectors or 
galleries as opposed to public museums.® 
Indeed both public and private sectors 
have become evenly sensitive to the 
charges of serving the interests of esthetic 
forms deemed to be obsolescent. 

In summary, changes in technology and 
in market structures have been associated 
with a progressive differentiation of com- 
munities both between and within cultural 
worlds. Contrasts in the internal cohe- 
siveness or the permeability of specific 
disciplines induce parallel variations in the 
tensions between the behaviors of coop- 
eration and competition adopted by the 
relevant types of practitioners.? At one 
end of the continuum, both the low pat- 
terns of division of labor of certain of 
these disciplines and the accentuated 
segmentation of their audiences facilitate 
the coexistence of distinctive paradigms. 
In fact, common sense acknowledges the 
ideological nature of the commitment at- 
tached to such paradigms by using the suf- 
fix ism in their definition. The func- 
tionalism, Marxism or symbolic interac- 
tionism of sociology or the behaviorism of 
psychology correspond to the pointillism, 
fauvism, or tachism of painting or to the 
naturalism, symbolism or surrealism of 
literature. In the-middle of the continuum, 
music is characterized by the coexistence 
of several independent paradigms (tonal 
and atonal music) within which practition- 
ers adhere to a set of more rigid rules. At 
the opposite end of the continuum, physi- 
cal scientists solve the tensions between 
their faith in a past-oriented orthodoxy 
and their commitment to a future-oriented 
"revolution," by shifting their profes- 


3 The erosion of such differences is partly due to 
the spectacular rises in the merchant value of old 
paintings which have driven out museums from the 
relevant markets (Reitlinger, 1961:70). 

9 If the production of culture depends upon rela- 
tions of cooperation, both this production and its 
evaluation also depend upon the application of spe- 
cific norms by significant others to each work and its 
author. In this sense, culture producing worlds are 
dominated by power relations (Griffin and Griffin, 
1976:175—6). 
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sional allegiance rather than by changing 
the labels used to describe their activity 
(Leighningher, 1976). 

Variations in the relative dominance of 
one single paradigm in distinctive artistic 
or scientific disciplines are associated 
with parallel contrasts not only in the 
membership of the corresponding com- 
munities but also in the nature of their 
norms and in the actual behaviors of indi- 
vidual practitioners. 


A Comparative View of Artistic and 
Scientific Paradigms As Shared Values 


Cultural endeavors rest upon a common 
metaphysical belief in the possibility to 
overcome the accidental. Yet, there are 
variations in the basic underlying assump- 
tions. Scientists tend to aim at interpreting 
events in terms of the most consistent 
generalizations. Artists search for sym- 
bols which translate most effectively the 
nature and functions of things into indi- 
vidual experiences (Arnheim, 1966:18—37; 
Barzun, 1974:25). Correspondingly, there 
should be contrasts both in the norms of 
the two fields and in the rhetorical styles 
used in the publication of individual 
works. However, such contrasts are his- 
torically relative and tend to be as signifi- 
cant within as between such fields. 

(1) A comparison of artistic and scien- 
tific norms. The notion of paradigm 
presupposes conformity to a set of norms 
regulating the conditions under which in- 
dividual contributions should enhance the 
collective capital of knowledge. The 
significance of these contributions is uni- 
formly a function of the validity imputed 
to underlying theories and methodologies. 
In science, the evaluation of new theories 
in astronomy has successively required 
the acceptance of the evidences produced 
by the use of telescopes and photography 
(Feyerabend; 1975). Similarly the validity 
attached to esthetic substance is not inde- 
pendent of the validity attached to style. 
Changes in the objects deemed to be 
worth painting (landscapes, portraits, 
etc.) and in the methodological rules un- 
derlying their translation (e.g., the con- 
struction of space or the use of colors) 
tend to follow parallel patterns 
(Francastel, 1970). In literature, changes 
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in the plot of novels are often conducive 
to change in the tenses or pronouns 
deemed to be stylistically most effective 
(Barthes, 1953; Goldmann, 1964; Lukacs, 
1971). 

Regardless of these interactions be- 
tween theories and methodologies, the 
formal evaluation of individual contribu- 
tions also presupposes a set of conven-. 
tions underlying the publication of cultural 
works. In both cases, practitioners must 
believe in the merits of a system of beliefs 
articulated around the norms of univer- 
salism, organized skepticism, communism 
and disinterestedness (Merton, 1973; Mit- 
roff, 1974; Krohn, 1977). 

Yet, the meaning of the norms of uni- 
versalism and organized skepticism re- 
mains relative. The differential: nature of 
esthetic and scientific generalizations in- 
duces concomitant variations in the 
significance attached to the requirement 
of reproducibility. Because the validity at- 
tributed to a scientific theory depends on 
the replication of its findings by other sci- 
entists, scientific experiments must in- 
clude a full presentation of the procedures 
followed, and of the results obtained; they 
must also be void of deliberate falsifica- 
tion. It is only under these conditions that 
current theories can be ‘'‘falsified.’’!° In 
contrast, as exemplified by the Venus of 
Milo, the unfinished novel of Stendhal, 
Lucien Leuwen, or the unfinished movie 
of S. M. Eisenstein, Que Viva Mexico, 
works of art may become exemplars, as 
such subject to further testing, even when 
they are partially destroyed or incom- 
plete. Further, esthetic forgery is not 
necessarily viewed as a sin by artists or by 
patrons, and Renoir, for example, allowed 
himself to correct and sign canvases 
painted by impostors (Renoir, 1960:185).!! 

However, the stress placed upon the 
reproducibility of results also varies ac- 
ross scientific disciplines and its salience 
depends on the ease with which the prob- 


10 [t is interesting to note that to falsify scientific 
evidences is a vice, but that to falsify scientific 
theories is a virtue. 

!! Leger is supposed to have forged some Corots 
and Viaminck some Cezannes. Further, the buyer of 
a Modigliani canvas painted by Elmyr decided after 
all to keep the painting as long as he was assured that 
the forgery was indeed the work of Elmyr (Irving, 
1969). 
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lems deemed to be crucial are defined 
(Mitroff, 1974:592-3). Whereas conven- 
tional norms are dominant for. well- 
structured problems, a set of counter- 
norms appear to be dominant for their ill- 
structured. counterparts. As an illustra- 
tion, the experiments conducted on the 
composition of lunar soil followed clear- 
cut procedures, but the rules of evidence 
adopted to identify the origin of such a soil 
were much more problematic. Further, 
the stress placed upon reproducibility also 
varies within the same discipline. In psy- 
chology for instance, the norms cannot be 
the same in the case of. learning theories 
which maximize the principle of proof as 
in the case of psychoanalysis which 
maximizes the principle of consistency 
(White, forthcoming). Finally, this stress 
is minimal in those scientific fields that do 
not establish clear-cut distinctions be- 
tween ideological and scientific state- 
ments or between externally and inter- 
nally induced statements (Gouldner, 
1976). As an example, the avoidance 
taboos that anthropologists display 
towards one another's tribes violate the 
principle of reproducibility. 

In contrast to appearances, however, 
the notion of reproducibility is not totally 
absent either from artistic fields. Its 
significance is maximal in the case of the 
performing arts where it has grown as a 
result of the increased differentiation be- 
tween composers and performers. Thus, 
the conflicts experienced by Romantic 
musicians between an ideology of pro- 
gress and glorification of the past have 
made the notion of interpretation more 
problematic. Emphasized by certain 
Romantic composers, the obligation of 
playing partitions the very way they have 
been written by their authors has been 
criticized by contemporaries of Schuman, 
mocked by Satie, and more or less aban- 
doned by modern composers such as Cage 
(Sennett, 1977:198—201). But like scien- 
tists, writers or painters also use repro- 
ducibility to test the limits of the most 
significant statements of their predeces- 
sors. In Antigone, Anouilh aimed at iden- 
tifying the limits of the plot originally writ- 
ten by Sophocles. In many of his can- 
vases, Cezanne sought to test the tetonic 


order sketched by Poussin (Kubler, ' 


1962:87). Yet, because subjectivity is so- 
cially more acceptable in the arts than in 
the sciences, there are more significant 
interindividual variations in the form or 
the extent of the materials or techniques 
borrowed from the esthetic than from the 
scientific ‘‘Eminent Domain” (Ellmann, 
1967; Maison, 1960; Meyer, 1967). 

A comparative analysis of conformity to 
the norms of communism and disinteres- 
tedness across culture producing fields 
yields similarly fuzzy results. On the one 
hand, the publication of scientific works is 
presumably more economically gratuitous 
than that of esthetic endeavors. But be- 
cause scientific rewards are hence essen- 
tially symbolic, the notion of priority is 
more value-ridden and conflict producing 
in the sciences. Charges of plagiarism are 
more.extensively defined and sanctioned 
in the corresponding communities. On the 
other hand, the distinction between pure 
and applied entails uniform consequences 
in the privileges attached to certain types 
of artistic and scientific communications. 
The world of patents parallels the world of 
royalties, copyrights, and residuals.!? 
Similarly, in spite of the obligation of shar- ` 
ing the fruits of their experiences, many 


'artists and scientists delay publication, 


either to increase the rewards to which 
they aspire, or to eliminate potential . 
sources of opposition. Their behavior in 
this regard varies both with their seniority 
and the stratification -structure of their 
discipline (Sullivan, 1975:229—44). New- 
ton's ideas on optics were thus published 
after the death of Hooke, his chief oppo- 
nent on the topic (Nicholson, 1946:11—3). 
Similarly, Anais Nin waited until the end 
of her career before publishing The Delta 
of Venus, a piece of erotica which would 
have jeopardized her fame, had she pub- 
lished it earlier. 

In both cases, conformity to norms and 
counternorms facilitate an identification 


. of exemplars. In both cases, this identifi- 


cation induces a tendency to see the past 
develop linearly toward the current van- 
tage point and partly by selection, partly 
by distortion, to view the work of signifi- 


12 It should be noted in this regard that the rights 
of musicians and actors are better protected than 
those of painters. 
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cant predecessors as abiding to the rules 
legitimized by the most recent revolutions 
(Merton, 1973; T. S. Elliott, as quoted by 
Kubler, 1962:35). 

However, the time orientations underly- 
ing the definition of these exemplars vary 
both between and within artistic and sci- 
entific fields. In contrast to the visual and 
literary arts, the progress and hence 
future-oriented ideology of the "hard" 
'sciences has always condemned theories 
proven false to immediate obsolescence 
(Polanyi, 1958:194). In this sense, scien- 
tific exemplars serve more demanding 
functions than their esthetic counterparts, 
but their life span is also shorter. 

Yet, in both fields, the duration of 
exemplars depends upon the tensions be- 
tween normal and revolutionary practices. 
To assert that scientific exemplars do not 
necessarily produce drastic changes in the 
outlook of the disciplines is merely to give 
preeminence to ‘‘normal’’ over ''revolu- 
tionary'' practices (Polanyi, 1958:220). Al- 
ternatively, to complain about the invalid- 
ity of the equation between older and bet- 
ter (Feyerabend, 1975) or to associate 
exemplars with the discoveries of new 
theories (Meyer, 1974) is to stress the 
preeminence of scientific revolutions. The 
same tensions characterize contemporary 
arts and literature. Whereas literary and 
artistic exemplars used to be defined in 
terms of jurisprudential precedents, the 
legitimation of the notion of avant garde 
induces a growing number of art connois- 
seurs to equate old with obsolescent 
(Baudrillard, 1972). ‘‘Art collectors must 
be taught how to throw works of art in the 
garbage can as they do refrigerators or 
cars when new models come on the mar- 
ket" (as quoted by Moulin, 1976:64). 

Last, the life cycle of exemplars varies 
with the permeability of the various cul- 
ture producing disciplines to external in- 
fluences. In the physical sciences, the vis- 
ibility of an exemplar remains constant as 
long as it has not been successfully chal- 
lenged. In other words, boundaries be- 
tween its life and its death are clear-cut. In 
contrast, the contribution of lay images to 
the formulation of the problems central to 
the social sciences or to the literary, musi- 
cal or other artistic disciplines renders the 
life cycle of the relevant exemplars more 
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problematic. Indeed such life cycles often 
follow curvilinear patterns!? (Panofski, 
1965; Haskell, 1976; Kubler, 1962). Thus, 
the current interest in sociobiology has 
induced a ‘‘renascence”’ of the researches 
undertaken earlier by Spencer. In music, 
Vivaldi's music fell into oblivion until its 
rediscovery by Pincherle and Witold in 
the early 1950s. Finally, the extreme per- 
meability of the performing arts to exter- 
nal influences enhances the fragility of the 
relévant exemplars. A play which has not 
been performed at the time of its concep- 
tion or has been a failure is unlikely to be 
staged when it is rediscovered. Similarly, 
exemplars in methods of acting rarely sur- 
vive the life time of their inventors.!* 

(2) A comparison of artistic and scien- 
tific rhetorics. The differential nature of 
artistic and scientific generalizations im- 
plies parallel contrasts in the languages 
used by the two types of practitioners 
(Hofstadter, 1955; Bronowski, 1956; 
Werner, 1975). However, these contrasts 
vary necessarily with the historically con- 
tingent conceptions that creative com- 
munities have of their audiences. Because 
of the requirement of reproducibility in 
the sciences, "scientific statements’’ are 
expected to reach out for materials be- 
yond the self-contained confines of their 
own products and to begin with an over- 
view of the conclusions which can be de- 
rived from the appropriate literature (Gus- 
field, 1976). For this reason, scientific 
demonstrations emphasize as much the 
how as the what. Yet the stress upon the 
how is also apparent in esthetic com- 
munities. Art galleries and museums often 
offer a highly structured catalog to their 
visitors. Similarly classical plays used to 
treat commonly known problems in order 
to enhance the visibility of the skills dis- 


© Thus, it is simply not true that the price of a 
painting is directly (positively or negatively) rélated 
to its age (Becker and Walton, 1976). In fact, this 
relationship takes a variety of forms and may follow 
curvilinear or threshold patterns (Reitlinger, 1961; 
Robertson, 1970). In addition, these patterns seem to 
be subjected to an acceleration. Thus the ‘'rediscov- 
ery" of eighteenth century painting took about a 
hundred years, whereas it took only fifty years for 
Art Deco to enjoy a renewed popularity (Moulin, 
1976:78). 

14 The case of Stenilawski offers an exception to 
this pattern. 
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played by their authors. Finally, it is be- 
cause the public and the actors of the 
eighteenth century shared the same 
knowledge of the plays performed, that 
the latter aspired to repeat the lines most 
appreciated by their audiences (Sennett, 
1977:77). 

Secondly, in contrast to artistic style, 
scientific rhetoric is expected to be devoid 
of subjective touches and to emphasize 
the external nature of reality. Both scien- 
tific and esthetic rhetorics are neverthe- 
less criss-crossed by conflicting currents 
in this regard. In general terms, the scien- 
tific vocabulary includes esthetic terms. 
Thus ‘‘the structure of the DNA was too 
pretty not to be true’? (Watson, 1968:80, 
105, 136). In addition, terms such as find- 
ings, inventions, discoveries suggest that 
Nature precedes human activity; but 
terms such as creations and designs re- 
mind us that technology, offering synth- 
eses which satisfy functional require- 
ments, breaks the ‘‘windowpane’’ which 
separates scientists from the outside 
world (Simon, 1969:55). Symmetrically, in 
the arts, the image of artists as creators 
competes with the image of artists as mere 
witnesses of the superior beauties created 
by Nature. In the context of this latter 

- tradition which ranges from artists of An- 
cient Greece and China to Duchamp, the 
signs traced by Nature on leaves, 
driftwood or rocks represent the most ad- 
vanced form of art; the major responsibil- 
ity of artists is to make them available to 
the public (Caillois, 1960:54—68). In short, 
the rhetorics that minimize active human 
inputs in the creation of events cut across 
all fields. 

Thirdly, the professional insulation of 
artistic and scientific communities intro- 
duces similar tensions in their respective 
rhetorics. All fields experience conflicts 
between showing (when the author avoids 
claims of authority) and telling (when he 
derives his assertions from his expertise). 
The resolution of these conflicts depends 
both upon the history of each field and its 
rank order in the hierarchy of the disci- 
plines. The relative preeminence of 
"showing" in the use of mathematical 
formulas by social scientists reflects the 
higher status accorded to mathematics 
(Whitley, 1977:143-70). Similarly, the 
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high status enjoyed by scientists in the 
nineteenth century induced artists to bor- 
row elements of a scientific rhetoric. 
Flaubert compared his activity as a 
novelist with that of a surgeon probing the 
soul of his characters. ; 

Finally, the increased differentiation of 
artistic and scientific paradigms raises 
similar problems with regard to the iden- 
tification of appropriate audiences. In 
sociomedical studies, articles about drink- 
ing as a social problem appear most fre- 
quently in the Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol (Gusfield, 1976:19). In 
the same vein, Broadway, off-Broadway 
and off off-Broadway refer simultaneously 
to differing theatrical styles and differing 
theater houses. In more general terms, the 
choice of a rhetoric appropriate to an 
audience whose properties are increas- 
ingly elusive, raises similar difficulties in 
the social sciences and the arts. In both 
cases, these difficulties reflect the chang- 
ing boundaries between insiders and out- 
siders, and hence between practitioners 
and the ‘objects’ of their researches 
(Merton, 1973). In this regard there are 
marked parallels between the history of 
black or women's art and the history of 
black and women's studies. Black social 
scientists and black artists were obliged to 
use a white-dominated "'universalistic"' 
ideology, as long as their survival was ex- 
clusively dependent upon the good will of 
a white cultural elite (Rosenberg, 1977). In 
the same vein, the assertion that a 
woman's art presents traits that are inac- 
cessible to a male audience (as quoted by 
Glueck, 1977:66) requires the develop- 
ment of specialized galleries entitled to 
cater to the needs of a specialized audi- 
ence of insiders.!5 


A Comparison of Artistic and Scientific 
Paradigms As Systems of Rewards 


Both the norms and the rhetorics char- 
acteristic of a particular paradigm consti- 
tute justifications of the processes under- 
lying the identification of successful indi- 


ts It is possible, however, to speculate as to 
whether "women's art" in this regard is not con- 
demned to experience the same fate as regional or 
populist stylistic forms, successes of. which have 
been short-lived. 
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viduals. As the autonomy and the cohe- 
siveness of culture producing com- 
munities evolve in differing directions, 
there are increased contrasts in the orga- 
nization of their respective reward sys- 
tems. As a result, the form, the object, the 
timing, and the consequences of the ten- 
sions generated by the identification of 
successful individuals vary across specific 
disciplines as well as over time. 

As a discipline is dominated by one 
single paradigm, the identification of suc- 
cessful practitioners tends to occur within 
the community itself and the ensuing ten- 
sions oppose insiders to one another. 
Conversely, among these fields split by a 
variety of paradigms, it is customary to 
differentiate those individuals who are 
recognized by their peers from those who 
obtain a commercial success. In other 
words, the allocation of rewards tends to 
generate internal wars in the first case, but 
both internal and external wars in the sec- 
ond one. In addition, the greater the 
domination of one single paradigm in a 
discipline, the greater the likelihood that 
the tensions will pertain to the priorities of 
discoveries and hence to the charges of 
plagiarism. In contrast, among those fields 
split by a variety of paradigms, conflicts 
will more often pertain to the relative orig- 
` inality of competing statements. Finally, 
the more a discipline is dominated by one 
single paradigm, the shorter tends to be 
the lapse of time evolving between the 
publication of a work and the public 
recognition of its qualities. Thus, post- 
humous recognition is an oddity in the 
natural sciences, since the worth imputed 
to a scientific work is a function of its 
immediate contribution to existing 
theories.!ó In contrast, the ''careers"" of 
works in the arts or the social sciences 
follow more complex patterns; Stendhal, 
for example, knew that his success would 
not be immediate when he dedicated the 
Red and the Black to the ‘‘happy few." 

Secondly, the opportunities enjoyed by 
individual practitioners depend upon the 
developments of their field and its per- 
meability to external forces. Indeed, while 
` creative personalities differ from one an- 


15 The work of Mendel in genetics stands of course 
as an exception to this general pattern. 
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other in terms of their qualities of obses- 
siveness, versatility, evangelism, rebelli- 
ousness or avant gardism (Kubler, 1962), 
the rewards derived from such qualities 
vary with the problems deemed to be cru- 
cial in each field. 

At any one point in time, practitioners 
tend therefore to migrate toward activities 
which offer greater opportunities. These 
migrations reflect the combination of 
three conditions: (1) both disciplines 
must be considered to be professional; (2) 
the field of destination must be rank or- 
dered lower than the field of origin; (3) the 
former must however be characterized by 
less competition than the latter. At one 
single point in time, professional migra- 
tions tend therefore to be unidirectional. 
Thus the development of experimental 
psychology required the mobility of high 
status physiologists toward the less com- 
petitive field of philosophy, of which psy- 
chology was initially. only a specialty 
(Ben-David and Collins, 1966:465). Simi- 
lar patterns may be more casually iden- 
tified as far as the arts are concerned. The 
renewal of religious decorations of tapes- : 
tries or of ceramics was facilitated by the 
migrations of painters such as Matisse, 
Leger, Rouault, Cocteau and Picasso 
toward the corresponding disciplines. In 
the same vein, the renewal of the French 
theater after World War IL has been stimu- 
lated by the invasion of novelists such as 
Sartre or Camus.!? : 

Third, even though the "Matthew ef- 
fect’’ arbitrarily enhances the visibility of 
the contributions made by senior artists or 
scientists, its power varies across disci- 
plines. It is for example, lower in. biology 
than in physics (Allison and Stewart, 
1974:602). This is because biology is char- 
acterized by a low consensus over issues 
of theory and methodology, does not have 
a core system of communications, and 
does not facilitate the intergration of prac- 


17 The argument could be expanded to other fields. 
Thus, French writers have invaded the field of lyri- 
cists and French painters such as Picasso have de- 
signed posters. In contrast, it is difficult for lyricists 
to be acclaimed as poets or novelists or for poster 
designers to acquire fame as painters. In more gen- 
eral terms, then, it is easier for artists to invade the 
world of craftsmen than for craftsmen to be labelled 
artists. Hence potters who want to be treated as 
artists will relabel themselves as ceramists. 
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titioners in single organizations. By anal- 
ogy, it is possible to suspect that the 
Matthew effect is more powerful in the 
musical domain than in the art world. As 
already noted, the first discipline remains 
more integrated than the second one. 
Last, individual careers depend upon 
the control that each discipline exerts 
upon the two major scarcities represented 
by .access to the relevant raw materials 
and to the public. The greater this control, 
the greater the prestige attached to teach- 
ing which becomes the ultimate reward 
accorded to successful practitioners. 
Architecture, medicine or theater offer as 
many cases in point because the relations 
of sponsorship prevailing in such disci- 
plines enable professors to select their 
best students and control the progress of 
their careers. Conversely, painters and 
writers cease to teach as soon as they are 
sufficiently successful. This is because the 
segmentation of the relevant markets and 
the dispersion of the means of esthetic 
production prevent the most successful 
practitioners from controlling the careers 
of newcomers. Thus Sartre ceased to 
teach as soon as his talent as a writer was 
sufficiently established. Similarly Matisse 
is the last great painter to have unsuc- 
cessfully tried to open a school. 


A Comparison of the Socialization 
Functions of Artistic and 5 cientific 
Paradigms 


Even though all communities are neces- 
sarily concerned with the social integra- 
tion of newcomers, the form, the stability, 
and the instruments of socialization vary 
not only with the number of paradigms 
dividing each discipline but also with the 
ideological orientations accompanying the 
corresponding plurality. 

Hard science communities tend to es- 
tablish clear-cut distinctions between 
truths and errors. Because of their pro- 
fessed rationality, and of their ahistorical 
orientations, they reject as inappropriate 
for professional scrutiny, theories and 
techniques held to be erroneous. In other 
words, the invisibility of scientific revolu- 
tions results from the continuous elimina- 
tion from the appropriate textbooks of all 
materials that have become obsolete. In 
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contrast, the polyparadigmatie nature of 
the social sciences. or the arts makes the 
relevant instruments of socialization more 
duráble. Museums and libraries seem to 
play a more important role in the training 
of artists or social scientists than of physi- 


cists or chemists (Kuhn, 1970:167).!? 


Yet this overall contrast should not 
mask differences in the ideological rela- 
tions that each discipline establishes be- 
tween its own time orientation and its 
differentiation of a high versus a low or a 
professional versus an amateur culture. 
Indeed, various disciplines do not experi- 
erice the same types of tensions in the way 
they üse the past, the present and the fu- 
ture in their evaluation of a particular 
work. Nor do they use similar criteria for 
defining the hierarchy of the tasks to be 
mastered by individual practitioners. Nor 
do they establish similarly strong connec- 
tions between these two dimensions. 

The greater the salience of such connec- 
tions, the greater the stability of the se- 
queritial order in which the various com- 
penents of the relevant curricula are 
presented to students. There are increas- 
ingly sharp contrasts in this regard be- 
tween the modes of socialization used by 
scientific and musical communities on the 
one hand and by fine art schools on the 
other. In spite of their future orientations, 
scientific communities continue to teach 
first how to deal with ‘‘obsolete”’ prob- 
lems such as inclined planes, conical pen- 
dulums, and it is only later in the sequence 
that newcomers learn how to deal with the 
symbolic generalizations currently shared 
by professional physicists. In short, the 
apprentice must first master the wisdom 
collectively accumulated by the profes- 
sion before being allowed to undertake 
future-oriented research activities (Kuhn, 
1970:47; 139). To a certain extent, pat- 
terns.of musical socialization retain a simi- 
larly stable sequence involving the initial 
mastering of historically stable techniques 


18 Of course, the importance attached to such in- 
stitution in the context of the arts and.the social 
sciences depends upon the time orientations at- 
tached to specific paradigms. The more ahistorical 
schools of thought in sociology tend to regard the 
teaching of classical theories as having little 
significance and prefer students to learn ‘‘ahistori- 
cal" techniques or methodologies. 
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and syntaxes. In contrast, the partial 
legitimation of the notion of avant garde in 
the visual arts has been accompanied by 
an increased erosion of the boundaries be- 
tween high and low or professional and 
amateur stylistic forms. Because of the 
resulting legitimation of subjectivity, the 
practice and the teaching of the visual arts 
have become distinctive activities entered 
in distinctive paradigms. Thus, there is a 
constant decline in the importance at- 
tached to the copying of canvasses or 
statues in painting and to throwing in 
ceramics, and this decline cannot but ac- 
centuate further the segmentation of exist- 
ing paradigms.!? 

But disciplines also differ from one an- 
other in terms of the form of the connec- 
tions they establish between their time 
orientations and their rank ordering of the 
tasks to be performed by individual prac- 
titioners. This explains the differential fate 
experienced by museums across fields. At 
one end of the continuum, museums of 
science and industry have been initially 
built after the model of museums of nat- 
ural history, institutions that are almost as 
old as museums of art and have originally 
aimed at serving the needs of a profes- 
sional and a high culture. Yet, the early 
legitimation of a future- and progress- 
oriented ideology in the sciences has 
rapidly condemned scientific museums to 
run behind the times and to collect scien- 
tific artifacts that are necessarily worth- 
less because of their obsolescence. Corre- 
spondingly, these past-oriented scientific 
museums can only be instruments of dif- 
fusion and they serve, as such, the need of 
a low or an amateur scientific culture., 

At the opposite end of the continuum, 
the shift of the cinema from a low to a high 
culture status requires the legitimation of 
the work undertaken by current directors 
through the legitimation of the movies 
made by their predecessors. Past-oriented 
cinémathéques reflect this shift and are 
currently used as a socializing mechanism 
for newcomers in the profession. 

In the center of this continuum, the am- 
biguous status of art museums reflects the 


1? This decline is accompanied by a rejection by 
students of teachers who are primarily concerned 
with the diffusion of their own styles (Strauss, 1970). 
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conflicting views that cultural elites hold 
toward the relationships between the time. 
orientations and the distinction opposing 
high to low or professional to amateur 
stylistic forms. Since the middle part of 
the twentieth century, museums are 
simultaneously praised and criticized for 
being the temples of a past-oriented high 
culture. More than one hundred years 
ago, the ‘‘socialist’’ art critic Delecluze 
complained that museums were nothing 
but the ‘‘hospitals if not the graveyards of 
art." Today in spite of its ahistorical here 
and now orientations, the Centre 
Beaubourg in Paris is criticized for being a 
center of cultural reanimation rather than 
animation (as quoted by Huser, 1978; 
Huxtable, 1978). In short, because the no- 
tion of avant garde is more problematic in 
the case of the arts than of the sciences, 
the functions of museums remain more 
uncertain in the first than the second con- 
text. 


A Comparative Analysis of Artistic and 
Scientific Revolutions 


The institutionalization of creative ac- 
tivities, and the resulting control that 
paradigms exert on practitioners and their 
ideas, both influence and are influenced 
by recurrent tensions between the needs 
for stable beliefs and the need to unmask 
old truths as illusions (Hudson, 1972; Peck- 
ham, 1969). In their normal forms, both 
the arts and the sciences consist of 
puzzle-solving activities within a preexist- 
ing framework. But because artistic and 
scientific disciplines have histories, as 
much as they are histories (Moscovici, 
1968:48), they also experience revolu- 
tions. In science, ‘‘electricity has perhaps ` 
existed as an abstract force before becom- 
ing a source of energy; yet it had no histor- 
ical meaning as long as men did not ask 
questions about it’’ (Gramsci, 1959: 172). 
Similarly in the arts, ‘‘there was no fog in 
London before Turner” (Wilde, as quoted 
by Renoir, 1962: 212). In short, all disci- 
plines experience discontinuities. 

The salience and the frequency of these 
discontinuities may differ across specific 
disciplines. In the physical sciences, the 
small size of research communities, their 
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professional insulation and the limited 
scope of the activities to be performed by 
individuals slows down the occurrence of 
revolutions but commits the entire profes- 
sion to subsequent shifts of values 
(Barnes, 1973:182—98). Correspondingly 
“the ratio between the trust and the rejec- 
tion of existing hypotheses evolves within 
narrow limits that are closer. to the trust 
side” (Campbell, 1974: 5; 1977). In con- 
trast, the high permeability of artistic or of 
social science communities and their low 
patterns of division of labor facilitate the 
occurrence of revolutions whose effects 
are only partial and experienced by a lim- 
ited segment of the population (Hudson, 
1972).2° 

Regardless of these overall contrasts, 
one might assume that the differential traits 
of artistic and scientific revolutions reflect 
the life cycles of the paradigms specific to 
each field. If this is so, one should com- 
pare the processes by which little art has 
evolved into big art and little science has 
become big science (De Solla Price, 1963). 
Given the fact that a paradigm requires a 
certain amount of time to achieve a visibil- 
ity twice as large as at the time of its 
inception (as measured in terms of the 
number of its adherents, their works, the 
references they elicit), does the logistic 
growth of various paradigms follow pat- 
terns that are specific to each discipline? 
Are such patterris similarly influenced by 
floor and ceiling effects? Clearly, Seurat 
anticipated the research suggested here 
when he wrote to Signac, '"The more we 
are to use the technique of dots, the less 
original it will be and the more artists will 
explore new frontiers or boundaries” (as 
quoted by Perruchot, 1966). Further, are 
such patterns independent of historical 
time, or is the logistic growth of paradigms 
faster in the case of newer than older 
disciplines or faster as one gets closer to 
the twentieth century??! 


20 It would be necessary in this regard to compare 
those fields where the emergence of new paradigms 
results primarily from the immigration of practition- 
ers already established in other disciplines with those 
fields where this emergence reflects primarily the 
work of newcomers to the profession. 

2! For example, one could compare the logistic 
growth of Impressionism in painting and of atonalism 
in music. Yet it would remain necessary to ascertain 
whether the contrasts eventually observed in this 
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In the same way, it remains necessary 
to identify similarities and contrasts in the 
outcome of artistic and scientific revolu- 
tions. In both cases developmental proc- 
esses seem to be marked by an accen- 
tuated articulation and specialization and 
hence by a transformation of the bound- 
aries separating disciplines from one an- 
other (Kuhn, 1970: 172). But does the suc- 
cession of these stages reflect a closed 
evolutionary scheme in which exemplars 
can be viewed as increasingly more accu- 
rate approximations of a permanent Truth 
or Beauty? Or is the evolution of artistic 
and scientific exemplars a patchwork of 
random mutations (Kuhn, 1970:173; Gab- 
lik, 1976:10; Campbell, 1977)? Assump- 
tions made in this regard may have differ- 
ing histories in the case of the arts and the 
sciences. Patterns of ideological commit- 
ments have followed diverging routes be- 
tween the two fields.?? 


Summary and Conclusions 


Our general purpose in this paper has 
been to assess the extent and the determi- 
nants of the variability underlying the ' 
organizational patterns of specific 
paradigms both between and within the 
arts and the sciences. On the one hand, all 
disciplines confront similar problems in : 
their attempts to rationalize the control of 
the two major forms of scarcity with 
which they are confronted, that is access 
to raw materials and access to the public. 
On the other hand, division of labor also 
fosters a growing segmentation of artistic 
and scientific disciplines and their respec- 
tive audiences. Because of the differential 
responses of culture producing disciplines 
to technological innovations or to changes 
in economic forces, their communities,’ 





regard reflect the differential technical char- 
acteristics of the two fields or historical changes in 
the use that distinctive art worlds make of new 
means of diffusion. š 

22 Tt is interesting in this regard to note that Gab- 
lik's stance toward the evolution of the arts comes at 
a time when most scientists take an opposite view as 
far as science is concerned. Whereas Gablik asserts 
that art evolves closer toward an Esthetic Absolute, 
the latter posit that the definition of science is cultur- 
ally relative. Of course, such divergences are likély 
to increase with the accentuated segregation of the 
relevant occupations (Grana, 1964; Kuhn, 1970). : 
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have increasingly distinctive structures. 
For this reason, there are also historical 
and functional variations in the processes 
by which practitioners within each disci- 
pline, negotiate the definition of (a) the 
tasks to be performed, (b) the rewards to 
be allocated, (c) the socialization of new- 
comers in the profession and (d) the dis- 
tinction between normal and revolu- 
tionary practices. 

An analysis of these negotiations high- 
lights the major requirements of a sociol- 
ogy of creativity. The first of these re- 
quirements is to evaluate the variability of 
the modes of interaction between the 
members of a specific discipline and the 
outcome of their activities. Thus, it does 
not make sense to speculate whether 
"works of art or works of science illumi- 
nate one another'' (Meyer, 1974:163—210). 
Nor does it make sense to state that we do 
not read Shakespeare in the same way that 
we read Newton as long as we do not 
ascertain whether the "we" refers to ar- 
tists, scientists, or to specific segments of 
their respective audiences. r 

Secondly, the relationships that develop 
between works of art or works of science 
are not independent of the interactions 
among practitioners or between them and 
their respective publics. The production 
of an artwork or of a scientific theory may 
require a network of cooperative relations 
among various individuals, but their pub- 
lications entail a succession of competi- 
tive behaviors among practitioners, be- 
tween them and critics and between the 
worlds of ‘professionals’? and the public 
at large. Thus a sociology of creativity 
should not be reduced to an examination 
of the dyadic relations between artists or 
scientists and their works, or between the 
members of a same creative community. 
Insofar as cultural worlds involve compet- 
ing ideas and competing individuals, triads 
are more, significant units of analysis than 
dyads. ` 

Last, the negotiation of artistic or scien- 
tific evidence never takes place in a tem- 
poral vacuum. The time within which this 
negotiation takes place is threefold. First, 
the actors involved in the negotiation al- 
ways use time as a benchmark against 
which they evaluate the product subjected 
to their scrutiny. At one single point in 
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time, better may mean older in certain 
disciplines but newer in others. Secondly, 
these negotiations involve a cycle of give 
and take” until there is enough social sta- 
bility in the patterns of exchange among 
practitioners or between them and their 
audiences to facilitate the formation of a 
partial or total paradigm. Third, negotia- 
tions are also part of a larger plot (Sennett, 
1977:35). Insofar as a discipline experi- 
ences revolutions, it is as much subjected 
to the forces of disorder as to those of 
equilibrium. The transformation of 
paradigms is therefore as important to ` 
study both independently of and in rela- 
tion to historical time as their perpetua- 
tion. 

To conclude, our purpose has been to 
conjure the three demons confronting 
sociologists in their tasks. Sociological 
generalizations tend to be more ideologi- 
cal than scientific when they mask the 
internal variability of the phenomena 
analysed, and hence when they assume 
the existence of undifferentiated artistic or 
scientific paradigms instead of testing first 
the internal variability of artistic disci- 
plines on the one hand and of their scien- 
tific counterparts on the other. In addi- 
tion, these generalizations are also more 
ideological than scientific when they iso- 
late esthetic phenomena from their sur- 
roundings and induce an arbitrary analysis 
of ‘‘attributes’’ rather than of relations 
(Payne, 1976). Indeed, such generaliza- 
tions cannot but recreate the very 
stereotypes that their authors were sup- 
posedly interested in dispelling.?? Last, 
these generalizations are more ideological 
than scientific when they remain ahistori- 
cal and'are not focused on the divergences 
and convergences in the histories of spe- 
cific disciplines. It is perhaps because 
such demons prowl continuously.in the 
field of sociology, that this particular form 
of knowledge and its paradigms are some- 
times described as an art form rather than 
as a science (Gouldner, 1976; Nisbet, 
1976). . 


23 At best, many sociologists of the arts use time 
independently of history. Their work offers in this 
regard a striking contrast with their counterparts in 
the sociology of science whose contributions are tak- 
ing into account the interaction between sociological 
and historical times (Levi-Strauss, 1958). 
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Intergenerational mobility has been szen as influenced by both level of economic development 
and political democracy. Here, with a sample of 24 countries, the first of these relationships is 
assessed. The observed effect of ecoromic development (GNP/capita) on mobility we conclude 
to be a spurious consequence of the shape of the stratification system, indicated here by the 
shape of both reward distributions and occupational distributions. Some discussion precedes 
this analysis about how the shape 2f a stratification system should affect mobility. Some 
discussion follows about how the shape of the system must affect political democracy, and leads 
us to a partial reinterpretation of the findings of Rubinson and Quinlan (1977) on this topic. 


BACKGROUND 


Social mobility has long been viewed as 
an integrative mechanism for societies. 
Exogamous marriage rules (which assure 
mobility for women) are taken as re- 
sponses to a need to link potential. y con- 
flicting groups through kinship. 
Toqueville saw opportunities for social 
mobility in the United States of the 
nineteenth century as contributing to the 
stability of political democracy. in the 
country. He also saw the greater op2nness 
of the British than the French aristocracy 
as crucial in understanding the relative 
political stability of the two countries. A 
similar position has been more recently 
stated by Baltzell (1958), who argued that 
those societies in which ruling groups ac- 
cept achievement elites into aristocratic 
membership will suffer less social turmoil 
than those whose aristocracies do not. 

Social mobility has also been taken as 
the disintegrative consequence of -he ra- 
tionalization of production accompanying 
industrialization. The gap between. social 
origins and social destinations was taken 
as an indicator of status inconsisteacy by 
any student of the problem who had both 
variables available, and justifiably so. 
Students of both the family and immigrant 
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ethnic minorities detailed the disruptive 


. consequences of the mobility of offspring 


and their intermarriage with members of 
outgroups. Changes over time in the struc- 
ture of opportunities and the conditions 
under which specific opportunities are 
available, effectively force social mobil- 
ity, both upward and downward, as well 
as laterally between situses. Altered 
opportunity structures have consequences 
both for individuals and for societies. 
What may be integrative for society may 
be disintegrative for individuals, families, 
and social networks. 

What the two perspectives have in 
common is a sense that a thorough under- 
standing of a social structure at any time, 
t, is inadequate for an understanding of 
the behavior or satisfaction of its mem- 
bers. Both individual senses of satisfac- 
tion and the integration of the system is a 
function of actual movement that has oc- 
curred between t minus something and t, 
as well as movement anticipated between 
t and t plus something. Mobility itself has 
consequences. 

This is a difficult position to argue in the 
current climate of our discipline. Blau and 
Duncan (1967) persuasively recast the 
interest in social mobility initiated theoret- 
ically by Sorokin in 1927 and, practically, 
by Rogoff in 1951 into a problem of status 
attainment in which no mobility variable 
has reason to appear. They argued that 
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mobility correlations are unnecessarily in- 
accessible combinations of simple asso- 
ciations with origin and destination vari- 
ables. The process by which mobility oc- 
curs could be more easily understood 
(more easily presented) without these 
troublesome mobility variables. They 
were both astute judges of their audience 
and truthful: If the variance of origin and 
destination variables is approximately the 
same (which it usually is) associations in- 
volving mobility and attainment are sim- 
ple transforms of one another. Equations 
predicting attainment are- easier to write 
sentences about than are those predicting 
mobility. To choose the path of easier pre- 
sentation was surely productive: a bibliog- 
raphy of work on status attainment flow- 
ing from the original Blau-Duncan volume 
would fill half of this journal. 

Blau and Duncan (1967) made. a wise 
decision for students of the determinants 
and consequences of the social mobility of 
individuals. Their decision was an unfor- 
tunate one for the study of the determi- 
nants and consequences of social mobility 
for social systems. By focusing on describ- 


ing the way occupational roles and: 


Statuses are allocated within societies, 
they drew attention away from differential 
levels of mobility as characteristics of so- 
cial systems. I 

We do not wish to convey the impres- 


sion that cross-national comparisons of. 


. social mobility are rare. Quite the con- 
trary. The active support of the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association at the be- 
ginning of the 1950s (ISA, 1951) promoted 
mobility studies in a number of European 
countries. This activity culminated in a 
comparative report of the cross-national 
findings by Miller in an entire issue of 
Current Sociology (Miller, 1960). Several 
others have ventured reanalyses of the 
original data, as, well as adding to them 
data from the expanding body of occupa-. 
tional mobility studies around the world 
(Lipset and Bendix, 1959; Fox and Miller, 
1965; Blau and Duncan, 1967; Cutright, 
1968; Hazelrigg, 1974; Hazelrigg and Gar- 
nier, 1976). Recently, almost every study 
of intergenerational social mobility de- 
votes a chapter or section to the compari- 
son of the nation in question with some 
other countries. For example Broom and 
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Jones (1969) compare Australia to the 
U.S. and Italy;. Garnier and Hazelrigg 
(1974) compare France to the U.S. and 
Australia; Kahl (1968) and Simmons 
(1975) compare mobility in different Latin 
American cities each in a different coun- 
try; Mellic (1965) and Andorka (1971) try 
to compare experiences within communist 
Yugoslavia and Hungary with those in 
noncommunist countries; Tominga (1970) 
compares Bangkok to industrialized coun- 
tries. . 
Two alternative, though not necessarily 
contradictory, explanations for variations 
in levels of social mobility run through 
these works. The first sees mobility as a 
function of political democracy, the sec- 
ond sees it as a function of industrializa- 
tion. Sorokin (1927:160) argued the first, 
concluding: ‘Though the so-called demo- 
cratic societies are often more mobile than 
the autocratic ones, nevertheless the rule 
is not general and has many exceptions." 
The view of American democracy as 
promoting uniquely high levels of mobility 
in the United States was accepted by 
Glass (1954) in his pioneering study of so- 
cial mobility in Great Britain. Seeing high 
rates of social mobility as both preserving 
an existing system of social stratification 
and promoting the stability of democracy, 
Blau and Duncan (1967:439—440) ac- 
knowledged an association between 
democracy and mobility, but reversed the 
direction of causation to that implicit in 
Toqueville. , 
The alternative view of industrializa- 
tion, rather than political democracy or 
egalitarian ideology, as determining the . 
level of intergenerational occupational 
mobility, was first specifically taken by 
Lipset and Bendix (1959). They-found lit- 
tle variation in rates of mobility in nine 
industrialized nations, and concluded that 
generic conditions of industrialization ex- 
plained the uniformity of mobility. De- - 
spite a general consensus that relying ona 
variable constant in one’s data as an ex- 
planation of findings is a poor research 
strategy, the view of Lipset and Bendix 
has prevailed. ` 
The importance of industrialization was 
questioned relatively early in the history . 
we are reporting. Fox and Miller (1965) 
compared patterns of upward and down- 
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ward: mobility in twelve nations, relating 
the differences to G.N.P., education, 
political stability, urbanization, and 
achievement motivation. They concluded: 


The level of economic development does not 
emerge as important with respect to upward 
mobility. . . . [E}conomic factors are impor- 
tant but they are not unique determinants of 
mobility nor do they operate in any simple 
way. (Fox and Miller, 1965:91) 


Technical problems in the data analysis of 
Fox and Miller led their conclusions to be 
discounted (see Blau and Duncan, 
1967:433). Industrialization quickly re- 
gained credibility as a determinant of in- 
tergenerational social mobility through 
Cutright's (1968) cross-national analvsis 
of occupational inheritance (inheritance 
being what mobility is not). 

How industrialization might influence 
mobility has received less attention than 
whether or not the two are related. The 
most thoughtful and detailed exploration 
of the mechanisms by which industrializa- 
tion might promote mobility is Treiman's 
(1970). Yet even here, it is not clear what, 
about industrialization, loosens the ties of 
social origins and promotes mobility. 
Treiman can only suggest that increased 
industrialization implies expanded educa- 


- tion, mass communication, urbanization, 


and geographical mobility. These in turn 
influence circulatory mobility. 

The role of industrialization as a corre- 
late of mobility recently came under at- 
tack by Hazelrigg and Garnier (1976). 
They rely on a sample of 17 countries that 
vary in level of economic development a 
good deal more than had those analyzed 
by previous students of the subject. Using 
energy consumption per capita as an index 
of industrialization and two variants of a 
measure of circulatory mobility (unfortu- 
nately unidentified in the 1976 paper) ob- 
tained after alternate Deming adjustments 
of the 17 mobility matrices, they conclude 
that “variation in the strictly endogenous 
process of labor mobility was nor related 
to level of productivity" (Hazelrigg and 
Garnier, 1976:504). 

The current position of this field is 
somewhat confused. The confusion is a 
consequence of two factors. First, the 
varying methodologies of the several con- 
tributors to the literature have led to vary- 
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ing findings. Second, other than the possi- 
ble relationship with industrialization or 
political democracy, it is not clear why 
one would care to ask if one country has 
more mobility than another. The issue has 
not been cast by anyone as being impor- 
tant for understanding social organization. 

The answer one gets to a question is 
dependent on the operational way the 
question is posed. Lipset and Bendix 
(1959) relied on outflow percentages in a 
trichotomous occupational structure 
(white-collar, blue-collar, farm). Miller 
(1960) continued with outflow percent- 
ages, but rephrased the question to focus 
on mobility into the top of social orders. 
Fox and Miller (1965) used a crude mea- 
sure of upward mobility; manual to non- 
manual outflow percentages. Blau and 
Duncan (1967) attempted to eliminate the 
effects of shifts in marginals by switching 
to mobility ratios yet continuing Miller's : 
interest in national differences in short 
and long distance mobility. Cutright (1968) 
moved away from the previous concentra- 
tion on upward mobility by summarizing 
the mobility revealed in four-fold tables 
with a series ‘of Yule’s Q’s. Hazelrigg, 
who started in 1974 with outflow percent- 
ages, moved by his 1976 article with Gar- 
nier to Deming adjustments of marginals 
and a summary measure of the circulatory 
mobility within the adjusted tables. 

In addition to a changing methodology, 
this literature has had a changing data 
base. Lipset and Bendix, together with 
Miller, used samples from 12 western 
European countries and countries of 
European settlement plus a sample of 
Russian emigrés to the United States. 
Blau and Duncan (1967) reduced the sam- 
ple to 11 countries. By 1976 Hazelrigg and 
Garnier could feel fairly confident of ex- 
panding this data base to number 17 coun- 
tries, considerably more variable both 
economically and culturally than the early 
samples had been. 


Mobility As a Characteristic of a Social 
System 


The explanations offered for cross- 
national differences in mobility, when 
such differences have been found, have 
invariably referred either to the level of 


A 


8? 
QR 


productive capacity or the political orga- . 


nization of nations. Either industrializa- 
tion is seen to require the allocation of 
individuals to roles on criteria at least par- 
tially inconsistent with ascription, or polit- 
ical democracy has been seen as requiring 
widely perceived mobility opportunites 
for its maintenance. Circulatory mobility 
has not been taken to be influenced by 
characteristics of systems. of social 
stratification themselves. We do not 
understand why this has been so. 

There has been considerable recogni- 
tion that short-distance mobility is more 
common than long-distance mobility. It 
would follow that in societies in which 
opportunities for short-distance mobility 
are limited, the total amount of circulatory 
mobility also would be limited. 

We can think of societies in which so- 
cial position is defined reasonably clearly 
along class lines, with two or three dis- 
crete classes having fairly uniform eco- 
nomic rewards available within each, but 
having substantial economic differences 
between them. The vertically mobile in 
these nations must leap large socioeco- 
nomic gaps in the structure. We can think 
of other societies where social gradations 
from the top to the bottom are numerous 
and small, each one being nearly indistin- 
guishable, yet, when taken together, 
covering a substantial distance. The 
stratification system of such societies is a 


sort of social glissando. Vertical mobility 


can occur on a wide scale in small steps. 
Even when long distance upward mobility 
is attempted, possible outcomes are not 
limited to success or stagnation; the exist- 
ing intermediate statuses provide alterna- 
tive compromise destinations. 
Circulatory mobility can be viewed as a 
zero-sum game. Net of movement forced 


'by changes in the occupational structure 


over time and differential fertility, one's 
move up implies another's move down. 
The prospective cost of circulatory 
movement to the well born is notably 
greater in a two-class society than in a 
social glissando: to fall is to plummet. In 
such societies the upper class has serious 
reasons to protect lucrative positions from 
invasion from below. The power that can 
be bought with affluence and prestige is 
likely to be used to this end. In the social 
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glissando there is less motive for high 
status groups to attempt to block the up- 

ward movement of others, for the cost of 

downward moves of their own offspring is 

less. The ability to block others is prob- 

ably also reduced. A glissando of afflu- 

ence and status does not promote discon- 

tinuities in power. ; 

For both of these reasons we expect the 
shape of a stratification system to influ- 
ence the level of mobility occurring within 
that system. Since the shape of stratifica- 
tion systems, or degree of income inequal- 
ity, will be seen to be associated with the 
level of productive capacity (GNP per 
capita), we shall have to consider the in- 
dependent effects of both variables on 
mobility. 


‘DATA AND PROCEDURES 


Our data sources differ little from other 
recent studies of comparative mobility. 
There is a limited body of mobility studies 
from which any of us can assemble our 
samples. The choice of which are accept- 
able for analysis is partly dependent on 
the way the problem is phrased and partly 
dependent on a subjective sense of what is 
and what is not acceptably reliable. We 


` are able to expand the list of 17 countries 


used .by Hazelrigg and Garnier to 24, 
largely by restricting our analysis to mo- 
bility between white-collar and blue-collar 
segments of occupational structures. Thus 
urban samples ‘are more acceptable to us 
than they were to them. We also have 
access to national studies of occupational 
mobility in Israel and Canada that were 
not available when Hazelrigg and Garnier 
did their work. We have chosen to be 
more restrictive than they by limiting our- 
selves to samples of males. We do not feel 
confident enough of a congruence within 
nations of the mobility experiences of men 
and women to mix single- and two-sex 
samples. I 


1 Cell frequencies for West Germany were re- 
trieved from Kleining’s (1971) article by a round- 
about procedure. Kleining presents only outflow per- 
centages and column totals, but no row totals. Fol- 
lowing an observation by Tyree (1973: 579), we 
used the outflow distributions to compute mobility 
ratios within Kleining’s table, inverted this matrix, 
and summed the elements of the inverted matrix ' 
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-Table 1. Countries with Available Data on Occupational Mobility, Year of Data Collection, Sample Size, and 
Coverage: Nonagricultural Males 25-64 of Nonagricultural Origins 











Year of 
Data Sample 

Country Collection Size* Coverage Source 
Australia 1965 1358 national Broom & Jones 
Belgium 1968 1331 national Delruelle 
Brazil 1950s 1054 Sao Paolo Miller 
Canada 1973 . 8950 national McRoberts et. al.. 
Chile 1961 518 Santiago Raczynski 
Colombia - 1968 875 Bogata Simmons 
Denmark 1954—5 2391 national Miller 
France 1964 et national Garnier & 

. Hazelrigg 
Great Britain 1949 3498 England . Miller 
Hungary 1962-4 4202 national Andorka 
Israel 1974 £428 national Matras & 

Weintraub 
Italy 1963-4 703 national Lopreato 
Japan 1955 1866 urban Miller 
Mexico 1963 730 Mexico City Kahl 
Netherlands 1954 2355 national Miller 
Norway 1957 447 national Miller 
Philippines 1968 8892 national Bacol 
Poland 1968 1417 urban Zogorski 
Puerto Rico 1950s 1785 territorial Miller 
Spain 1964 1086 national FOESSA 
Sweden 1950s 6542 national Carlsson 
U.S.A. ` 1962 23797 national Blau & Duncan 
West Germany 1969 9632 national & Kleining 
West Berlin 

Yugoslavia 1960 2172 national Mellic 


* Sample size after elimination of farm respondents where applicable. 
** Only weighted sample size available. Total sample (all ages, both sexes) = 22,782. 


The 24 countries in Table 1 vary consid- 
erably in type of government, level of 
economic development, and geographical 
location. As we shall see later, they also 
vary in income inequality. Data from the 





across columns to obtain the row totals. There are 
other carefully executed mobility studies available 
that we have not included in our analysis, several 
dating from the 1950s. The reason for rejecting them 
here vary from case to case, largely being our own 
uncertainty of sampling procedures or dissatisfaction 
with the choice of population sampled. Most are 
from either European or South American cities. 
Since both of these areas are reasonably represented 
in Table 1, we do not feel the omissions to be serious. 
We do regret that we did not feel we could include 
Sirfgh’s (1972) data from Petaling Jaya, Malaysia or 
Tominga's (1970) from Bangkok. Petaling Jaya is a 
development town, inhabited almost exclusively by 
in-migrants. These migrants have experienced zon- 
siderable spatial and occupational mobility; Singh 
acknowledges that their experience is not typical of 
Malaysians. Furthermore, in both samples the major- 
ity of fathers were farmers, reducing the sample size 
available for this analysis severely. In an analysis of 
farm-nonfarm intergenerational mobility both 3am- 
ples might be included profitably. 


various surveys were collected idiosyn- 

cratically with investigators in each coun- 

try resorting to occupational categories of 
use to them in their own work, but not 

necessarily of use to one wanting to com- 

pare the assembled data sets. This is a 

familiar problem to students of compara- 

tive stratification and mobility. The more 

detail one retains in a particular table, the 

less comparable it becomes to other ta- 

bles. To the end of maximizing compara- - 
bility, we have reduced the intergenera- 

tional mobility data from all countries to a 

series of four-fold tables: the white- 

collar/blue-collar status of respondents by 

the white-collar/blue-collar status of their 

fathers. 

The highly aggregated nature of these 
resulting matrices eliminates potential 
problems arising from the small size of 
some of the samples. Use of 2 by 2 mat- 
rices also enables us, in a loglinear con- 
text, to obtain a unique estimate of mobil- 
ity for each country—a possibility not so 


A 


* 
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readily available with more detailed origin 
and destination distributions. 

Collapsing the original data to com- 
parable blue-collar/white-collar categories 
on both the origin and destination vari- 
ables, produces a three dimensional data 
matrix: 2 by 2 by 24. What we want of this 


matrix is a vector of estimates of the rela- : 


tive (to the other countries) odds in favor 
or against intergenerational mobility. 
Once we have it we shall be able to ask: 
To what is it related? To do this we must 
eliminate some known structural determi- 
nants of mobility as well as variability in 
sample size. The frequencies in each of 
the cells are functions of the size of each 
sample, the representation across the en- 
tire groups of countries of white- and 
blue-collar respondents, and the represen- 
tation among their fathers of white- and 
blue-collar workers. À certain amount of 
mobility is forced by shifts in occupational 
distributions over time. This is partially 
represented by differences in the occupa- 
tional distributions of father and 
respondents—all sons. 

In addition, cell frequencies are func- 
tions of pairwise interactions of fathers' 
distributions and respondents' distribu- 
tions, fathers and countries, and respon- 
dènts and countries. To this point we have 
seven predictors of the cell frequencies: a 
grand mean (G); the marginal distribution 
of fathers (TA), where i = | for white collar 


and 2 for blue collar; the marginal distribu-: 


tion of respondents (15); the 24 countries 
themselves (TẸ); the interaction between 
the occupation of fathers and that of their 


: sons (TAB); the interaction between the 


occupations of respondents and the coun- 
tries in which they live (T3£); and coun- 
tries in which their sons, the respondents, 
live (TA). 

These effects together predict a matrix 
of intergenerational mobility which would 
occur if the mobility processes of all the 24 
countries worked the same way. Of 
course they do not all work the same way; 
some countries have more mobility than 
others. We can introduce the three-way 
interaction between father-respondent- 
country (TA48$) to represent this greater or 
lesser experience of occupational mobil- 


. ity. At this point the model is saturated: 


Thé frequencies (Fi) in each of the 96 


cells are exactly predicted. The model be- 
comes: 


Fy, = G TA, T5, TŠ, T^^ 
; pa S, "TB, TAR i (1) 


This is a multiplicative model. Expressed 
in the form of natural logarithms, it be- 
comes ‘additive. Our ‘interest is with the 
estimates of TA3{, the interaction term 
representing a particular country's rela- . 
tive propensity to occupational mobility. 
This term is a linear function of the logged 
odds ratios for each of the-tables, the cor- 
relation between the two being 1.0. 

The results of this exercise are 
presented in the first column of Table 2. 
The countries have been reordered from 
the alphabetical one in which they were 
presented in Table 1 to one based on their 
ranking by TANK. their relative mobility. 
Negative values mean greater mobility; 
positive ones, greater occupational inher- 
itance. It is clear in this first column that 
nations do differ in the amount of in- 
tergenerational occupational mobility 
occurring in their populations. The most 
mobile populations are those of Israel, 
Canada, Australia and the United States. 
The least are those of Italy, the Philip- 
pines, Brazil, and Columbia. 


Mobility and Economic Development 


Lipset and Bendix, Cutright, Davis, and 
other past proponents of economic devel- 
opment, as either promoting occupational 
mobility or requiring it as a precondition, 
are supported by the mobility rates 
(lambda coefficients) in Table 2. These 
values are associated with GNP per capita 
in 1965 in the second column of Table 2. 
The correlation between these two vari- 
ables is —.601. A certain interpretative 
distortion is created by relating observa- 
tions about productive capacity at one ' 
time (1965) to findings about mobility pro- 
cesses at various times. The choice of 
1965 GNP per capita does provide a sim- 
ple way to measure productive capacity in 
constant dollars. The error entailed by not 
converting measures from varying dates 
to 1965 dollars cannot be great. GNP per 
capita is a fairly stable characteristic of 
nations across the limited period over 
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Table 2. Occupational Mobility Effects, Gross National Product Per Capita, Percent of Income Going to the 
Top Five Percent of Households, and the Percent of the Labor Force in Salaried Professional, 
Technical, Clerical, and Sales Occupations: 24 Countries 

















% Salaried 
Mobility GNP/ % Income to Prof., Technical, 
Country Index Capita Top 5% Clerical, and Sales 
Israel —.286 1422 13.0 33.4 
Canada —.184 2473 14.0 33.7 
Australia —.141 2002 14.3 28.5 
U.S.A. i —.114 3575 16.0 27.7 
Great Britain —.102 1818 15.0 27.0 
Hungary —.068 1094 14.0* 17.9 
France —.056 1924 25.0 18.6 
Sweden —.045 2549 16.8* 27.5 
Netherlands —.041 i554 21.6* 24.7 
Denmark —.037 2120 16.2* 21.3 
Yugoslavia .003 451 15.0 11.7 
. Norway .008 1890 15.0* 19.4 
Puerto Rico .013 1154 22.0 SÉ 
Belgium .033 1804 —€— 25.9 
Chile .048 565 30.4 13.0 
Japan .048 861 20.0 18.5 
Mexico .051 455 32.1 13.4 
Spain .062 561 20.0 11.8 
Poland .067 978 13.9* 18.5 
West Germany .068 1901 31.2* 31.8 
Italy .081 1104 "e 13.3 
Philippines .103 160 29.0 9.2 
Brazil .133 267 36.0 LO. Bang 
Colombia 356 282 39.4* 9.7 


* The World Bank (Jain, 1974) does not provide household income distributions for these countries. The 
values for the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, West Germany, and Colombia were estimated from 
the regression of household measures on measures reported by the Bank for income recipients for all 
countries in the source with both variables available. The values for Hungary and Poland were estimated from 
the regression of household measures on those computed over workers in the same way. The Bank provides 
no data at all on the income distributions of Belgium and Italy. 

** Total professional, technical and related workers plus total clerical and sales, as salaried population is not 


available. 


which these mobility data were collected. 
The correlation between GNP per capita 
in 1957 and 1965 for the nations in this 
sample is a substantial .956 (sources: Rus- 
sett, 1964; Taylor and Hudson, 1972). 

The variance in GNP per capita is quite 
large (X — $1,373.50, s — $864.02), which 
is largely a consequence of the outlving 
positions (in 1965) of the United States on 
the upper end and the Philippines, Brazil, 
and Colombia on the lower. A logarithmic 
transformation of these values is associ- 
ated quite as strongly with the mobility tau 
coefficients in Table 2 (—.668) as are the 
GNP values in their raw form. Where 
societies are successful at production, as- 
cription loses force in the allocation of 
individuals to roles. : 

We cannot determine here a direction of 
causation, if there be any. Indeed, the au- 
tocorrelation of GNP per capita over time 


` 


is so high and the number of years be- 
tween measured occupational origins and 
destinations so variable (even within any 
one sample) as to render the task of estab- 
lishing direction intractable to us. It may 
be that economic development requires 
not only a base of natural resources and 
investment capital (the first generated 
either through the land itself or through 
the training of its inhabitants; the second 
either by individual investors, govern- 
ments, or international] capital transfers), 
but also a population conditioned to social 
mobility, a situation creating Reissman’s 
inner- and other-directed men and 
women. Social mobility may be a precon- 
dition for development (see Davis, 1962). 

Instead it may be that economic devel- 
opment creates conditions by which the 
bonds of social origins are relaxed; oppor- 
tunities emerge for which no existing so- 
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cial group is uniquely prepared or toward 
which none is uniquely oriented. We have 
no way of choosing between these two 
possibilities. 

` It is probably more than accidental that 
the four most mobile societies in Table 2 
(Israel, Canada, Australia and the U.S.) 


either are or have been in the remembered ` 


past home to unusually high proportions 
of immigrants. All four take some pride in 
. their immigrant history. In the most occu- 
pationally mobile population, Israel, more 
than 60% of the labor force is foreign-born 
Most of these immigrants were educated 
and got their first jobs in other countries.? 
High rates of immigration imply rapid 
population growth and, probably, more 
extensive social change than elsewhere. 

The percent of a population native-born 
provides an inverse indicator of immigra- 
tion. It is available in various U.N. Dem- 
ographic Yearbooks (1964; 1971; 1973) 
for 20 of these populations (all but Bel- 
gium, Colombia, Italy and Japan). This 
measure is quite strongly related to the 
mobility coefficients (r = .757). With the 
extreme case of Israel dropped, over the 
remaining 19 countries, this remains a 

‘substantial r = .693. 

The omission of Israel from the estima- 
tion of the association between GNP per 
capita and mobility raises that estimate to 
.700 and the association between log GNP 
per capita and mobility to .728. Gi 

These data provide support for the view 
of social mobility as related to economic 
productivity. In addition, the relative size 
of immigrant populations seems a potent 
correlate of social mobility. We shall re- 
turn later to a consideration of the rela- 
tionships among immigration, productive 
capacity, and social mobility. Next, how- 
ever, we should like to direct ourselves to 
the importance of the shape of stratifica- 
tion systems for mobility. 


2 An alternative to these GNP values as an indi- 
cator of productive capacity is Gross Domestic 
Product: per capita which is available in the World 
Tables (World Bauk 1976) in constant 1967—69 dol- 
lars for all years since 1960. We were able to com- 
pute GDP per capita for the closest possible year to 
the survey date for 21 of the 24 populations. No 
appropriate data are available for Hungary, Poland, 
or Puerto Rico. With this reduced sample, mobility is 
correlated .664 with GDP per capita and .701 with its 
logarithm. 
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Inequality and Mobility 
The third column of Table 2 presents 


` the percent of income going to the top 5% 


of households in 22 of the 24 countries. 
These values are taken as close to the date 
of the mobility samples as possible from 
data supplied by the World Bank (Jain, 
1974).3 No data on the income distribu- 
tions of Belgium or Italy are available in 
this report. What these income 
differentials—or what wealth differ- 
entials—indicate is stratification; how 
much space is between those on the 
top and those on the bottom of a stratifica- 
tion system. The larger the percent of in- 
come going to the top 5% of households, 
the less is left to be divided among 
everyone else. Considerable care should 
be exercised in interpreting these num; 
bers. The indexes for countries that have a 
large proportion of small families— 
typically wealthy, developed countries— 
are raised by this demographic fact. Kuz- 
nets (1976:87) expresses this effect 
clearly: 
The smaller family or household usually re- 
ceives a smaller income than the larger units, 
so that the family or household income for a 
one- or two-person unit is well below the 
countrywide mean. The proportion of such 
smaller units among all families or house- 
holds is far greater in the developed than in 
the less developed countries—which con- 
tributes a much greater inequality compo- 
nent in the size distribution of family or 
“household income in the developed than in 
the less developed countries. 


Thus, for indicating how equally or un- 
equally income is distributed to individual 
people, indexes for developed countries 
overstate inequality, while those for less 
developed countries understate it. Never- 
theless, indicators of the size distribution 
of income provide a place to start thinking 
about the role of stratification in the pro- 
cess of development and in social mobil- 
ity. š 

The correlation between the lambda 
coefficients in column 1 and the indexes of 
income inequality is .764. Where income 


3 This working paper has since been published by 
the World Bank (Jain, 1975) with the same title and 
authorship as the working paper cited here. There 


‘are slight discrepancies in the two sources. 
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is more equally distributed, circulatory 
mobility is also greater. Where income dif- 
ferentials are greater, social origins are. 
most powerful in determining social desti- 
nations. i 

Inequality is also related to productive 
capacity, with GNP per capita and income 
inequality being related by an r = —.539, 
We can entertain the hypothesis that both 
of these variables independently influence 
the rate of circulatory mobility. Here eco- 
nomic development creates a demand for 
an increasingly rationalized allocation of 
individuals to occupational roles, and 
realtive equality.of rewards creates the 
social conditions which reduce persona] 
and family disruptions consequent to so- 
cial mobility. 

Unfortunately, the data do not provide 
strong support for this dual argument. In 
standard form (values in parentheses are 
standard errors), 

Mobility = —.288,GNP 

(.163) 


+ .609 Inequality 
(.163) 


, With R = .802. 


With GNP per capita transformed to its 
logarithm, this becomes, 


Mobility = —.301 logGNP . 
(.180) 
+ .571 Inequality , with R = .798. 
(.180) 


In both of these equations the effect of 
productive capacity is about one and 
one-half times its own standard error, 
while the effect of inequality is both sig- 
nificant and substantively impressive.* 


* Using the GDP per capita measure reported in 
fn. 2 as an alternative indicator of productive 
capacity, we lose five cases; the three missing GDP/ . 
capita and the two missing income data. We gain 
temporal proximity of the measurement of produc- 
tive capacity and mobility. The effect of inequality is 
still more substantial.’ 

Mobility = —.360 GDP 

(173) 


+ .562 Inequality, R = .821; and 
(173) 


Mobility = —.372 logGNP 
(.188) 


+ .526 Inequality, R = .816. 
(.188) I 
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What has previously appeared to be an 
association between mobility and indus- 
trialization or productive capacity appears 
to be a spurious consequence of the asso- 
ciation of relative economic equality with 
both.5 


Reward Structures and Occupational 
Structures 


We have allowed a certain confusion 
between occupational structures and re- 
ward distributions. We have argued that 
circulatory occupational mobility is a 
function of the shape of occupational dis- 
tributions. The availability of many 
middle-status jobs renders upward mobil- 
ity easier. We then argue that mobility is a 
function of the shape of reward distribu- 
tions; that the existence of an abundance 
of positions yielding a continuum of in- 
comes renders potential downward 
movement less threatening and attempted 
upward movement more promising of at 
least some success. We have provided a 
test of the second argument by relating an 
index of the shape of income distributions 
to circulatory mobility. We have not 
provided any direct test of the first: we 


have only assumed that a glissando of 


positions and a glissando of rewards go 
together. We are better able to measure 


5 One of the reviewers of this manuscript 
suggested our findings might be biased by our inclu- 
sion of one-city samples for the measurement of mo- 
bility. All four of the Latin countries are represented 
by only one city, while measures of their productive 
capacity and income distribution refer to the whole 
country, with these countries omitted, in standard 
form, 

Mobility 


—.395 GNP 
(.190) 


+ .489 Inequality, R = .698; 
(.190) 


—.367 logGNP 
(.202) 


+ .459 Inequality, R = .678. 
(.202) 


* All calculations reported in this article that in- 
clude income to the top 5% of households were first 
run using both Gini coefficients and their logarithms. 
The findings are much the same, sometimes making 
our case weaker, sometimes making it stronger. 
Being unable to present al! the various (interdepen- 
dent) tests in one paper, we have chosen the presen- 
tation we feel to be more concise and more readily 
accessible. 


Mobility 


A 
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the shape of reward distributions than the 
shape of occupational distributions. While 
we are not completely without resources 
for comparing occupational distributions, 
they are less than ideal. 

Braverman (1974) argues that the work- 
ing class includes, in addition to its usual 
incumbents, salaried professionals, tech- 
nicians, clerical and sales workers. These 
are the middle status occupations that 
have proliferated to fill the center of the 
occupational structure in modern devel- 
oped nations. The Yearbook of Labor 
Statistics (International Labor Office, 
1973—1976) has included since 1963 data 
on major occupational distributions and 
class of worker. We have combined 
salaried professional, technical and re- 
lated workers with salaried clerical and 
retail sales as a reasonably direct indicator 
of the size of the kinds of middle-level 
positions that can link the top to the bot- 
tom on an occupational hierarchy. These 
are expressed as a percent of the total 
labor force in column 4 of Table 2. Each 
calculation was made for a year as close to 
that of the relevant mobility survey as 
possible. Puerto Rico has been omitted 
as no.appropriate data exist before 1976, 
which is two decades after the mobility 
survey. 

What we ask of these data is whether 
the shape of occupational .distributions 
can explain the relationship between 
industrialization and mobility as the shape 
of reward distributions has. The answer is 


. an unequivocal, yes. Let us call the occupa- 


tional variable in column 4, Midocc, in 
recognition of its intended capturing of the 
socially bridging middle status occupa- 
tions. Then l 


Mobility = —.067 GNP 
(.251) 
—.686 Midocc ^ , R = 740, 
(.251) 


and Mobility = —.169 logGNP 
l (.270) 

— .598 Midocc 
(.270) 


, R UMS. 


Again the numbers under the regression 
coefficients are their standard errors. 
Even more decisively than before the evi- 


dence points to a social glissando, created ` 


by occupational positions linking an elite 
at the top of a social order and the rest of 
the structure, as determining circulatory 
mobility. The originally observed rela- 
tionship of mobility and industrialization 
must be concluded to be spurious. 


An Alternative Class Line 


Our argument has been largely a 
theoretical one. The evidence in its sup- 
port is limited to circulatory mobility ac- 
ross a supposed. white-collar/blue-collar 
line. We have established that this line is 
weaker where reward and occupational 
distributions are relatively continuous 
than where they are discontinuous. 

There is reason to suspect a white- 
collar/blue-collar distinction as the crucial 
basis of class definition in most societies. 
We argue that social glissandos are incon- 
sistent with the intergenerational trans- 
mission of class. We must be willing to 
draw hypothetical class lines anywhere in 
the social hierarchy. We should like to be 
able to measure circulatory mobility be- 
tween capitalists and everyone else, for 
this would be responsive to a conviction 
within the social sciences of a persistence, 
even in modern post-industrial societies, 
of class.membership based on ownership 
and control of the means of production. 
The data available to us are not adequat 
to this task. i 

We can ask whether the .shape of the 
social structure is more important than 
economic development in explaining mo- 
bility between farm and nonfarm sectors 
of-labor forces. There are reasons more 
persuasive than habit to suggest this as a 
relatively impenetrable line in occupa- 
tional structures (Blau and Duncan, 1967: 
chap. 2). Farmers and nonfarmers tend to 
be separated in space more than are white- 
and blue-collar workers. 

We can estimate circulatory mobility 
across this line for a subsample of 13 of 
the populations in Table 1 the same way 
the estimates of white-collar/blue-collar 
mobility were made. Since men in agricul- 
tural destinations or from agricultural ori- 
Bins were eliminated from the previous 
analysis, this measure of mobility is logi- 
cally independent of the one in Table 2. 

The variable mobility now refers to the 


—— 
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3-way interaction term saturating the log- 
linear model of the 2 by 2 by 13 matrix of 
men of farm-nonfarm origins and destina- 
tions in 13 countries (or the logs of the 
odds ratios in each 2-dimensional matrix). 
Estimated for these 13 populations alone, 


Mobility = .011 GNP + .756 Inequality, 
(.224) (.224) 


and Mobility = —.123 logGNP 
(.227) 


+ .715 Inequality. 
(.227) 


Inequality is again the percent of in- 
come going to the top 5% of households. It 
alone determines farm-nonfarm. mobility 
in this sample. The effect of industrializa- 
tion or productive capacity is far less than 
its standard error. Though the sample is 
regretably small, it appears that what 
draws men off farms or onto them from 
nonfarm origins is not the affluence of 
their countries but the shape of the reward 
distributions within them. 


Mobility and Immigration 


Earlier in this paper we noted that the 
countries with the most mobility were 
countries with histories of unusual immi- 
gration. We reported a correlation of .757 
between the mobility coefficients and the 
percent of populations native-born. We 
promised to return to consider the impor- 
tance of immigration for social mobility. 

This importance is well documented in 
the United States, where each new immi- 
grant wave has pushed earlier arrivals up 
the social structure. Except in the North- 
east, persons of native birth have never 
been preponderant among factory work- 
ers (Gutman, 1979). They have been 
pushed up by immigrants who took the 
factory jobs. Other societies which have 
been major recipients of immigrants seem 
to have functioned in much the same way. 

Immigrants enhance measured mobility 
in recipient countries in two ways. First, 
separated from their communities of ori- 
gin, the status of their parents is weakened 
as a predictor of their destinations. Sec- 
ond, typically entering nearer the bottom 
than the top of the social orders to which 
they move, immigrants push natives up by 
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increasing the size of the population and 
the productive capacity of the economy. 

We all recognize that immigrants are 
attracted by countries of opportunity. It 
has not been clear what ''opportunity" 
means to an immigrant—whether it is 
wealth (as GNP per capita) or the avail- 
ability of a social ladder with many little 
rungs, a ladder one might reasonably ex- 
pect to climb. The evidence in these 24 
countries is not that immigrants are drawn 
to industrialization or high GNP per capita 
(r = —.189) so much as they are drawn to 
social glissandos. The correlation between 
percent native-born and the percent of in- 
come going to the top 5% of households is 
.354, its correlation with the Midocc vari- 
able is —.591. 

Assessing the causal structure of these 
four variables—inequality, industrializa- 
tion, immigration, and circulatory 
mobility—is beyond the scope of this 


paper. 


DISCUSSION I: INTER- AND 
INTRAGENERATIONAL MOBILITY 


The cross-national intergenerational 
mobility data assembled here have sup- 
ported our expectations. On the theoreti- 
cal grounds which directed us, we should : 
have to expect inequality to be similarly 
related to intragenerational mobility. 
There is some reason to think that this 
prediction might not fare well if con- 
fronted with appropriate data. 

We know that, across individuals in one 
society, intergenerational and career mo- 
bility are negatively related." Those who 





? Whether the correlation between inter- and 
intragenerational mobility is negative or positive in a 
particular society is dependent on the relative mag- 
nitude of three zero-order correlations. The mobility 
correlation can be estimated as follows. Where X — 
social origins, W — career beginnings, and Y — so- 
cial destination, 


1 = Tyw SEN Tyx + Ywx 


d 2(1—ryx) (1—ryw) 





Foy-x) (v-w) = 





This reduction of the mobility correlation assumes 
that the variances of the three status variables are 
equal. To the extent that they are not, this estimate 
will be in error. As a practical matter, the error is not 
great. It is clear from this simplification that only ina 
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move far from their social origins to their 
career destinations do not tend to be the 
same persons who move up from their 
` career beginnings. For those assuming the 
higher status positions in modern society, 
most enter the occupational structure in 
high status positions after lengthy educa- 
tion, whatever their social origins. This 
does not necessarily mean, however, that 
indicators of levels of inter- and intra- 
generational mobility for societies need be 
expected to be negatively related. ^ . 
There are other reasons that should lead 
us to expect the negative relationship. 
Goldthorpe (1966:654) reasoned ‘‘to the 
extent that education becomes a key de- 
terminant of occupational achievement . . . 
an increased rate of intergenerational 
mobility in advanced societies is likely to 
be associated with some limitation of 
intragenerational or ‘career mobility.’ `` 
To Goldthorpe it is not that inter- and 
intragenerational mobility are incompati- 
ble, but that an increasing importance of 
education for role allocation leads the 
larger part of intergenerational mobility to 


be accomplished by the point of entry into. 


the labor force. It is efficient for societies 
to adjust to changing occupational struc- 
tures with a succession of differentially 
trained cohorts. It is not so efficient to 
retrain and promote existing labor, for the 
return on the training investment is less. 

The intergenerational mobility we have 
addressed here is the sum of two steps; 
movement from origins to career begin- 
nings and from career beginnings to social 
destinations. We have found the shape of 
the structure of rewards to be related to 
the total movement. We have not estab- 
lished how it is related to either of the two 
pieces in that movement. If a social glis- 
sando promotes mobility through its po- 
tential of many little steps; we should ex- 
pect to find the mobility whether it be 
measured between parent and child or 
within an adult career. There are grounds 
to suspect that, had we appropriate data, 
we would not find the second. 





society with a rather strong association between ori- 
gins and career beginnings (rwx) and relatively weak 
intragenerational (ryw) and intergenerational (ry) 
associations, could the mobility correlation have a 
positive sign. s 
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DISCUSSION II: POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


While we did not set off to study politi- 
cal democracy, our data analysis has 
drawn us to a literature on the relationship 
between economic inequality and political 
democracy. We have focused on the rela- 
tionships among productive capacity (or 
economic development), inequality, and 
mobility. We have viewed mobility as a 
consequence of inequality and productive 
capacity. Most recent sociological work 
on cross-national differences in inequality 
have been uninterested in social mobility, 
but quite concerned with the effects of 
political democracy. The concern has 
been with understanding the structure of 
relationships (and the direction of causa- 
tion) among political democracy, eco- 
nomic development, and inequality. By 
arguing that social mobility is an orderly 
function of two of these variables, we 
necessarily raise the question of how it 
might be related to the third, and how all 
four might be related to one another. 

Lenski (1966) argued that political 
democracy reduces income inequality. 
Cutright (1968) addressed this hypothesis 
with data and was unable to reject it. Even 
after controlling for the level of economic 
development, he found political democ- 
racy and income inequality to be nega- 
tively related. Jackman (1974) did reject 
Lenski's hypothesis, finding net of eco- 
nomic development, no relationship be- 
tween democracy and inequality. To 
Jackman economic development was the 
driving force; both democracy and equal- 
ity were consequences. 

Rubinson and Quinlan (1977) try to 
reconcile the differences between Cutright 
and Jackman. They devote much of this 
article to issues of scaling, which lead 
them to concur with Cutright and Lenski: 
Political democracy is related to personal 
income inequality even after economic 
development is controlled. They then at- 
tempt to reverse the direction of causa- 
tion, arguing that democracy does not de- 
termine inequality, inequality determines 
democracy. In this argument they antici- 
pate much of the reasoning that led us to 
view inequality as the potential determi- 
nant of social mobility in the early part of 
this paper. They see income inequality as 
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indicative of the class structure of a soci- 
ety and the class structure as determining 
the political order. 


Thus, when we compare countries on in- 
equality, basically we are comparing their 
class structures and, particularly, the degree 
to which they are dominated by a middle 
class. It is interpreting inequality as an indi- 
cator of class structure that leads to the hy- 
pothesis that social inequality affects-demo- 
cratization, (Rubinson and Quinlan, 1977:616) 


We have argued that equality leads to 
mobility. Rubinson and Quinlan (1977) 
find relative economic equality leads to 
` political democracy. We all conclude that 
the influence of economic development on 
either political democracy or social mobil- 
ity is weaker than the influence of inequal- 
ity. 

To students of politics, the shape of the 
social structure has consequences for the 
way a society governs itself, the ways de- 
cisions are made. To us as students of 
social mobility, the shape of the social 
structure influences the degree to which 
ascription governs occupational role at- 
tainment. Both the way a society makes 
its decisions (democratically or otherwise) 
and the way it transmits roles from one 
generation to the next are determined by 
social structure. Social glissandos have 
both more political democracy and less 
continuity of status across generations. 

There is a basic difference in the way 
Rubinson and Quinlan and we interpret 
what we find. To Rubinson and Quinlan 
the effect of inequality is taken as evi- 
dence of the importance of a relatively 
affluent and politically powerful middle 
class. They view social orders as struc- 
tures of classes. We interpret the effect of 
inequality we find as evidence of the un- 
importance of class or, phrased differ- 
ently, the importance of having a social 
structure so continuous that classes are 
not identifiable. 

In one sense the difference in interpre- 
tation between us is unimportant; we are 
both asserting the shape of the social 
structure to be influential for social pro- 
cesses. In another sense the difference is 
important in that we see different things 
about the shape of the social structure as 
having these consequences. 

Rubinson and Quinlan (1977) do not 
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provide. any evidence that where eco- 
nomic inequality is low there exists a mid- 
dle class which dominates the society 
politically (see their discussion on p. 616). 
Our findings do provide some evidence 
that where inequality is low it is unlikely 
that coherent classes exist, at least with 
identifications strong enough that they are 
reinforced by the kinship system, either 
intergenerationally, as between parents 
and children, or intragenerationally, as be- 
tween siblings. Thus we are inclined to 
reinterpret the findings of Rubinson ànd 
Quinlan: Political democracy is not de- 
pendent on a strong middle class, but on 
weak classes. 

In recent years the study of social mo- 
bility has progressed rapidly in sociology; 
the study of social stratification has not. 
We are not happy at having had to resort 
to an index of the size distribution of in- 
come to measure the shape of social 
hierarchies, just as both Cutright and 
Jackman regretted having to use sectoral 
income inequality as their measure. We do 
not think—and do not want to imply that 
we do—that income distributions define 
social stratification. We are aware that 
societies also differ in their distributions 
of wealth, political power, bureaucratic 
authority, and prestige. Any measure of 
income inequality (Gini coefficients, Kuz- 
nets indexes, income to the top 5%, the 
third quintile, etc.) can only provide a 
crude approximation of a social hierarchy. 
Though the measurement is not conceptu- 
ally satisfactory, it has been of practical 
use in this research. The shape of a 
stratification system has consequences for 
the level of intergenerational circulatory 
mobility through the system. 
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CENTRAL CITY WHITE FLIGHT: RACIAL AND NONRACIAL 
CAUSES* 
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Although residential "white flight” from large central cities is hardly a new phenomenon, its 
cumulative adverse impact on the residual population has led policy makers to be wary of 
instituting programs which will further exacerbate the process. Recent policy debates have 
evolved over the question of whether white city-to-suburb movement is affected more 
significantly by racially-motivated causes, or by conditions associated with the general 
economic and ecological conditions in the city. The present study assesses a number of 
previously suggested factors related to race, central city decline, and demographic structureas : 
‘determinants of the white city-to-suburb movement streams in 39 large SMSAs. Treating this 
stream as a product of two separate mobility stages, this analysis suggests tliat most factors, 
both racial and nonracial, affect central city flight less through the decision to move, than 
through the choice of destination. Fiscal and ecological features of the metropolitan area are 
demonstrated to be important in the explanation. However, racial effects cannot be dismissed. 


` INTRODUCTION 


Neither the residential ‘‘flight’’ of 
whites from large central cities to their 
expansive suburbs nor the adverse conse- 
quences of this movement for remaining 
city residents are particularly new phe- 
nomena. Shortly after white suburbaniza- 
tion peaked in the 1950s, Grodzins 
(1958:1) in a perceptive essay noted: 


Almost nothing is being done today to meet 
what is likely to be the nation's most press- 
ing social problem tomorrow. The problem 
can be simply stated in all its bleakness: 
many central cities of the great metropolitan 
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areas of the United States are fast becoming 
lower class, largely Negro slums. 


Since that time, evidence has tended to 
confirm that the cumulative redistribution 
of white residences and jobs out of the 
urban center has led to a lower quality of 
life for the minorities and poor left 
stranded in the core (Kain, 1968; National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
1968) as well as to fiscal crises for many 
central city governments (Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, 1973). Although various public pol- 
icy measures have effected modest gains 
in improving the living conditions of the 
urban poor (deLeeuw et al., 1976), one 
can hardly be complacent when 1977 fig- 
ures show that 6295 of the metropolitan 
poor live in central cities, and 45% of 
these live in low income neighborhoods 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1978). 

` The fiscal crisis in city governments ac- 
cording to many experts has not yet 
reached its peak, particularly in older met- 
ropolitan areas (Pettengill and Uppal, 
1974; Peterson, 1976). At present, the 
residents of financially strapped cities are 
faced with prospects of increased taxes, 
lower levels of service ànd, for those de- 
pendent on local government jobs, higher 
unemployment. Recent trends toward di- 
minished federal contributions to the 
city's plight portend a bleak future. In light 
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of this situation, it becomes apparent that 
central cities can ill afford to sustain 
further reductions in their nonpoor, non- 
minority populations. 

It is small wonder then that various pol- 
icy proposals aimed at lowering unem- 
ployment or achieving greater racial 
equality are carefully evaluated according 
to their potential impact on further white 
flight. The ghetto enrichment strategy 
spawned by the Kerner Commission re- 
port has been held up to such scrutiny 
(Kain and Persky, 1969; Harrison, 1974). 
‘More recently, the white flight implica- 
. tions of enforced school desegregation 
policies have become the focus of debate 
(Coleman et al., 1975; Farley, 1976a; Or- 
. field, 1976; Pettigrew and Green, 1976a; 
19760; Coleman, 19762). 

In such debates, conventional wisdoms 
often get substituted for empirical evi- 


dence. One such conventional wisdom . 


suggests that current white flight is still 
influenced by racial motivations (assum- 
‘ing that it had been during the 1950s) and 
that policies which would increase either 
the numbers or level of integration of 
blacks within the city will lead to a further 
loss of whites. An alternative explanation 
suggests that present flight to the suburbs 
is a consequence of the continued expan- 
sion of the metropolitan community which 
includes the dispersion of jobs and hous- 
ing as well. Given the relatively static 
boundaries of the central city, past 
movements of nonpoor individuals toward 
greater housing and job opportunities in 
the suburbs have led to even further de- 
terioration of the economic and environ- 
mental conditions within the city political 
unit (Bradford and Kelejian, 1973). Each 
explanation implies different flight conse- 
quences for proposed policies, leaving 


proponents and critics of a policy free to 


embrace the explanation which best sup- 
ports their cause. Unfortunately for urban 
analysts, no empirical study using recent 
data has yet been undertaken which disen- 
tangles competing explanations of white 
city-to-suburb mobility. This is the pur- 
pose of the present investigation. 


White Flight: Postwar and Present 


A reasonable case can be made that the 
suburban flight of whites which occurred 
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immediately after World War II resulted 
in part from racial motivations. There is 
general agreement that the unprecedented 
levels of postwar suburbanization were 
mitigated by a unique set of economic and 
demographic circumstances which pro- 
duced a heightened demand for housing, 
matched later by increased rates of subur- 
ban construction (Duncan, 1962; Glenn, 
1973). However, available evidence also 
suggests that racially motivated move- 
ment patterns and discriminatory housing 
practices, when superimposed upon mar- 
ket forces of the period, served to exacer- 
bate the selective mobility of whites to the 
suburbs. A facilitating factor in this regard 
was the substantial increase in black mi- 
gration from the rural South to northern 
cities which took place in the 1940s 
(Hamilton, 1964), The large numbers of 
black in-migrants exerted even greater 
pressures on an already tight wartime 
housing market, and their relegation to 
exclusively black neighborhoods contrib- 
uted to further piling-up in these areas. 
After the war, the increased availability 
of suburban housing permitted an outward 
movement of central city whites as well as 
an expansion of blacks into previously 
white neighborhoods. Linkages between 
these two processes for cities which had 
undergone both black increases and white 
decreases in population are. suggested in 
the Taeuber and Taeuber (1965a) study. 
Their data. document a fairly systematic 
racial transition process wherein affected 
city neighborhoods experienced both 
black population increases and white de- 
creases. Newly-invaded neighborhoods 
tended to be middle-class in character, 
and the black ‘‘invaders’’ were often 
higher in status than resident whites. An 
analysis of vacancy patterns and white 
resident characteristics suggests that the 
suburbanward movement of high status 
whites came -disproportionately from in- 
vaded and partially black neighborhoods 
rather than all-white areas of the city.. 
Although these data do not indicate the 
existence of a widespread racially-induced 
flight consistent with common concep- 
tions of neighborhood tipping or 
"blockbusting," a more subtle racial. ef- 
fect is suggested. The high level of mobil- 
ity on the part of white city residents 
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could be attributed largely to a pent-up 
housing demand rather than a response to 
black in-migration. However, the over- 
whelming selection of all-white destina- 
tion neighborhoods—located primarily in 
the suburbs—by these movers can be 
viewed as a discriminatory process. As 
the Kerner Commission put it: 

‘Massive transition’’ requires no panic or 
flight by the original white residents of a 
neighborhood into which Negroes begin 
moving. All it requires is the failure or re- 
fusal of other whites to fill the vacancies 
resulting from normal turnover. . . . (Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders, 1968:245) 


Since both market and nonmarket dis- 
criminatory practices effectively guaran- 
teed to movers all-white neighborhoods in 
the suburbs, an undeterminable portion of 
white postwar suburbanization can be at- 
tributed to racial motivations on the part 
of individual movers and to more perva- 
sive discriminatory housing policies on 
the part of both public and private agen- 
cies (Foley, 1973; Taeuber, 1975a). 
Despite the continuing persistence of 
residential segregation and increases in 
the proportion of city blacks through the 
1960s (Taeuber, 1975b;.Schnore et al., 


1976; Frey, 1978b), it is not likely that 


recent white out-movement from large 
central cities is as heavily influenced by 
interracial housing dynamics as had been 
the case in the 1950s. To begin with, the 
unique housing market situation which 
facilitated widespread racial transition 
during the postwar period has not been 
repeated in large central cities. Second, 
the nature of black migration has changed 
dramatically. Over the past two decades, 
black-recipient cities have come to expe- 
rience lower levels of black net in- 
movement, greater diversity of origins 
among in-migrants, and higher status 
selectivity among in-migrants from all ori- 
gins than in the 1940s and early 1950s 
(Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965b; Manpower 
Report of the President, 1974; Farley, 
1976b). These trends tend to slow the pace 
of neighborhood transition and decrease 
the status disparity between black and 
white city residents. Third, there has been 
a change in white attitudes toward racial 
residential integration. According to re- 
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cent surveys, a majority of whites now 
endorse such integration at least in princi- 
ple (Pettigrew, 1973; Hermalin and Far- 
ley, 1973). Finally, as a result of continu- 
ing suburbanization over the past three 
decades, a major portion of metropolitan 
whites already has been relocated into 
highly segregated suburban communities 
leaving behind those who ‘either prefer a 
city residence or are unable to afford the 
move. Recent analyses have demon- 
strated that residential segregation at the ` 
metropolitan level exceeds that within the 
central city per se (Sgrensen et al., 1975; 
Farley, 1976b; 1977). 

It is conceivable that attempts to de- 
segregate central city schools could 
provide a motivation for suburban flight. 
similar to that generated by the neighbor- 
hood transition process. However, the 
overall impact of such movement is likely 
to be minimal if only because of the lim- 
ited subpopulation affected (i.e., city 
whites with school-age children in public 
schools). Furthermore, available evidence 
suggests that school-induced flight, unlike 
the widespread residentially-induced 
flight of the 1950s, is not tied to commu- 
nity housing market mechanisms which 


- influence population redistribution pat- 


terns (Farley, 1976c; Snyder and Kelly, 
1977). 

A strong argument can be made that 
current white flight is largely a response to 
deteriorating economic and environmental 
conditions within central cities. These de- 
teriorating conditions reflect an increased 
isolation of the political central city from’ 
activities and resources in the larger met- 
ropolitan community—the cumulative re- 
sult of population, housing, and employ- 
ment expansion outside the city limits into 
a fragmented suburban political structure 
(Zimmer, 1975). In the process, the cen- 
tral city effectively has been stripped of 
the metropolitan area's high income popu- 
lation and a good deal of its industrial tax 
base. At the same time, it is still obliged to 
provide a host of nonresidential services 
which benefit workers, shoppers and vis- 
itors who reside in the suburbs, and to 
cater as well to the special needs of a large, 
poor and disadvantaged population within 
its own boundaries (Hirsch, 1971). 

Suburban jurisdictions, in contrast, are 
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primarily dispensers of residential ser- 
vices (most notably, education), serve the 
needs of a more middle-class population, 
and can therefore impose less severe de- 
mands on their taxpayers, who are gener- 
ally better off on an income per capita 
basis than city taxpayers. Intergovern- 
mental transfers have served to moderate 
city-suburb disparities to some extent but 
far from completely (Advisory Commis- 
Sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 
1973: Appendix B). Moreover, almost 
every attempt at city annexation or gov- 
ernment reorganization within affected 
metropolitan areas has met strong opposi- 
tion from suburban communities (Zim- 
mer, 1976). ' 
The implications of this city-suburb dis- 
parity for residential movement are plain. 
City residents of the most severely af- 
fected areas are being asked to pay higher 
taxes both on a per capita basis and as a 
share of total income than are their con- 
temporaries in the suburbs. In return, they 
are not likely to receive proportionately 
better services and, in fact, can be virtu- 
ally assured of lower quality schools and 
higher rates of crime than suburban resi- 
dents (Peterson, 1976). It is likely, there- 


fore, that the increased out-of-pocket’ 


costs and deteriorating environmental 
conditions associated with residence in fi- 
nancially plagued cities will provide 
additional impetus for suburbanward 
movement. Furthermore, city-suburb dis- 
parities have effected an aggregate reloca- 
tion of employment opportunities out of 
the central core (Noll, 1970). In the 
1960—70 period, decentralization has been 
particularly selective of blue-collar em- 
ployment (Kasarda, 1976). Since prox- 
imity to workplace has been shown to 
bear some relation to residential location 
(Kain, 1965; Guest, 1976), the recent re- 
distribution of employment opportunities 
well may induce further residential redis- 
tribution of blue-collar whites who have 
previously lived and worked in the central 
city.! 


t The expected increase in white city-to-suburb 
movement is a corollary of the so-called mismatch 
hypothesis. Put simply, thís hypothesis suggests that 
the increasing suburbanization of blue-collar jobs 
and central city concentration of white-collar jobs 
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Hypotheses 


This investigation wil] attempt to 
clarify the roles of factors that have been 
proposed to account for the current sub- 
urbanward movement of central city 
whites. In particular, we are interested in 
juxtaposing racially related flight effects 
with those that are associated with overall 
central city decline. 

Findings in this study are based on a 
cross-sectional multivariate analysis of 
the white city-to-suburb movement 
stream for 39 large metropolitan areas as 
reported in the 1970 U.S. census. Al- 
though we are mindful of the fact that 
population change is the net of various 
mobility and migration streams in addition 
to natural increase (fertility-mortality), the 
focus on this single stream is consistent 
with policy makers’ concerns over con- 
tinued residential relocation of the exist- 
ing central city population to other com- 
munities within the metropolitan area.? 
From an empirical standpoint, this stream 
represents a significant component of 
white population change in the largest 





creates a mismatch between the skill levels of central 
city residents and available employment opportuni- 
ties. A major consequence of this process is ex- 


` pected to be increased unemployment for city blacks 


who effectively are barred from relocating in a sub- 
urban residence. For blue-collar whites in the city, a 
suburbanward move becomes an expensive, but via- 
ble option. (See Harrison, 1974, for a discussion and 
critique of the mismatch hypothesis.) 

? The movement streams which contribute to cen- 
tral city population change can be distinguished, ana- 
lytically, between: (1) in- anc out-migration streams 
which lead between the central city and points out- 
side the metropolitan area; and (2) intrametropolitan 
suburb-to-city and city-to-suburb residential mobil- 
ity streams (see Frey, 19782). Although the former 
streams can contribute substantially to city popula- 
tion gains or losses, their magnitudes are generally 
influenced by metropolitan-wide employment and 
labor market factors. Of more concern to urban 
analysts and policy makers is the increasing deteri- ` 
oration of the central city viz its suburban com- 
munities with respect to social, economic, and other 
residential environment factors that serve to retain 
or attract movers from within the metropolitan area. 
Given that the size of the city-to-suburb residential 
movement stream is generally far greater than that of 
its counterstream in large declining cities (Taeuber 
and Taeuber, 1964; Tarver, 1969; Farley, 1976b), 
much attention has been given to isolating those fac- 
tors which may promote a further out-movement of 
existing city residents. 
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central cities. Twenty-three of the 39 met- 
ropolitan areas in the analysis experienced 
central city white (nonblack) population 
losses over the 1960—70 period. Among 
these, the 1965—70 city-to-suburb stream 
(as can be determined from the 1970 cen- 
sus) accounted for, on the average, 77% of 
those losses. Moreover, among all 39 met- 
ropolitan areas, there exists a —.82 zero- 
order correlation between 1960-70 white 
central city population change and the size 
of the’ 1965-70 city-to-suburb stream 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973a; 
1973b). 
. In proceeding with the analysis, we are 
guided by two underlying hypotheses. 
First, we expect that current white flight 
can be accounted for largely by the de- 
teriorating economy and social environ- 
ment of the central city rather than by 
factors which are directly related to race. 
Changes that have taken place since the 
immediate postwar years in the housing 
market, the nature of black migration, 
white attitudes toward racial integration, 
and the characteristics of central city resi- 
dents, point to a diminishing racial effect 
on white suburbanward movement levels. 
The impetus for flight from today's central 
cities is more apt to be linked to deteri- 
orating conditions in the central core 
which have accompanied the city's in- 
creased demographic and political isola- 
tion from the broader metropolitan unit. 
This position is supported by aggregate 
post-1960 statistics which indicate a con- 
tinuing suburbanization of central city 
whites despite a sharp curtailment of 
black in-migration from 1950 levels (Long, 
1975; Taeuber, 1972). 

Our second hypothesis concerns the 
term flight as a characterization of the 
movement. Previous studies of residential 
mobility indicate that there are a variety of 
factors responsible for precipitating a 
local move, and further, that these factors 
tend to coincide with major life-cycle 
stages of the household (Rossi, 1955; 
Goodman, 1974; Speare et al., 1975). It is 
therefore reasonable to expect that selec- 
tive white movement out of increasingly 
black central cities takes place as. part of 
the destination selection process after the 
decision to move is made. This view of 
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white residential movement has been 
given support in the neighborhood racial 
transition literature, and it can hardly be 
characterized as flight. Hence, we antici- 
pate that racial influences on city-to- 
suburb movement, to the extent they exist, 
will operate primarily in the destination 
selection process. 

The test of the first hypothesis will per- 
mit a comparison of various race-related 
and non-race-related effects on white 
city-to-suburb movement levels, whereas 
the test of the second will give insights 
into how these effects are transmitted. A 
confirmation of the second hypothesis and 
not the first would imply that the im- 
plementation of racially sensitive. policies 
will not evoke an immediate suburban- 
ward flight but that the mobility conse- 
quences for such policies would be more 
gradual and long-term. A confirmation of 
both hypotheses should serve to moderate 
those arguments which suggest that racial 
influences significantly raise current 
levels of white city-to-suburb movement. 


THE MODEL 


To evaluate causes of white flight in 
terms of the hypotheses raised, we em- 
ploy a general model of intraurban resi- 
dential mobility which has been used 
elsewhere (Frey, 1978a; 1978b; 1978c; 
1979). The model is based on the assump- 
tion that individual movement can be 
viewed as the outcome of two distinct 
stages: (1) the decision to move, and (2) 
the choice of destination. Although more 
elaborate conceptions of the residential 
mobility process have been advanced 
(Brown and Moore, 1970; Speare et al., 
1975), this decomposition into two sepa- 
rate stages has proven to be an effective 
analytic device in a national study of mov- 
ing behavior which found that different 
sets of explanatory factors can be related 
to each stage (Butler et al., 1969). 
Moreover, the two-stage analysis is supe- 
rior to one which treats mobility from an 
origin: to a destination as a single event 
since the former allows identification of 
causal factors at each stage and permits 
the researcher analytically to separate 
"*pushes"' from “pulls.” 
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The aggregate-level counterpart to the 
individual two-stage mobility model 
suggests: first, that within a geograph- 
ically delimited population (e.g., central 
city), a pool of movers will evolve over 
the course of a time interval; and second, 
that some proportion of these movers will 
select a destination outside the geograph- 
ically delimited area (e.g., suburb destina- 
tion). It is possible, therefore, for different 
community-level factors to be associated 
with the size of the mover pool—or the 
incidence of mobility among residents in 
the community—than are associated with 
the propensity of movers to select a desti- 
nation outside the community. This dis- 
tinction is important for testing our second 
hypothesis that racial factors will be less 
apt to motivate mobility per se than influ- 
ence the selection of suburban destina- 
tions for central city whites. 

Migration measures for both stages of 
the 1965-70 white (nonblack) city-to- 
suburb movement stream are estimated 
from 1970 census data for 39 SMSAs 


(Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas) 


with single central cities and with popula- 
tions greater than 500,000 (listed in Ap- 
pendix C). This focus on the nation's 
largest metropolitan areas is predicated on 
aggregate trends, showing that it is the 
central cities of SMSAs in this size class 
which have experienced greatest levels of 
white population loss since 1960 (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1971; 1978; 
Taeuber, 1972). It is also consistent with 
research on school enrollment declines 
which suggests that racially linked white 
flight is most apt to occur in the largest 
cities (Coleman et al., 1975). Seven met- 
ropolitan areas which would otherwise 
qualify for inclusion in this study (Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, 
Fla., Salt Lake City, Utah, San Antonio, 
Texas, San Diego, Calif., Washington, 
D.C.) had to be eliminated because a large 
share of the male labor force was in the 
armed forces, sufficient migration or in- 
dependent variable information could not 
be obtained, or extensive boundary 
changes took place between 1965-70. 

The two stages of the city-to-suburb 
movement stream are defined in terms of 
component rates: 
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Mobility Incidence Rate (MI) among city residents’ 


1965 city residents who moved within the 
city or to the suburbs of the same 
SMSA, 1965-70 
' 1965 city residents who resided in the 

: same SMSA, 1970. 


Suburban Propensity Rate (SP) among city movers 





; (l) 


1965 city residents who moved to the 
suburbs of the same SMSA, 1965-70 


1965 city residents who moved within the 
city or to the suburbs of the same 
SMSA, 1965-70 


The city-to-suburb stream mobility rate 
can therefore be defined as:3 


City-to-Suburb Stream Mobily. Rate (CS) among 
city residents = 


. (2) 





1965 city residents who moved to the 
suburbs of the same SMSA, 1965-70 


1965 city residents who resided in the 
same SMSA, 1970 


Given the rates in (1), (2) and (3), the 
following relationships are evident: 


CS = MI x SP; (4) 
log CS = log MI + log SP. (5) 


As shall be demonstrated below, the latter 
additive relationship is useful in attribut- 
ing causal factors to city-to-suburb mobil- 


. (3) 





? The denominators of MI and CS are not strictly 
equivalent to the 1965 city population because they ` 
exclude: (a) 1965 city residents who have not sur- 
vived until the end of the 1965-70 interval; (b) 1965 


“city residents who have migrated out of the met- 


ropolitan area over the course of the interval. Each 
of these exclusions was made for the practical rea- 
son that they could not be identified from our data 
source (migration tabulations from the 1970 census) 
described below. The first exclusion tends to slightly 
understate mobility levels because migrants, by vir- 
tue of their younger age structure, enjoy a greater 
probability of survival of the interval than nonmi- 
grants. 

The second exclusion can be justified on theoreti- 
cal work which suggests that out-migrants from the 
metropolitan area cannot be considered local movers 
in the usual sense because their migratory moves are 
motivated largely by economic attributes that char- 
acterize the entire metropolitan (or labor market) 
area (Lansing and Mueller, 1967; Speare et al., 1975). 
Since local moves within the metropolitan area are 
not substitutable for these, one can argue that it is 
not appropriate to include out-migrants in the at-risk 
population for local mobility rates (if one move per 
individual is recorded during the interval) Frey 
(19782) provides further elaboration on this point. 
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ity through each of the two stages in a path 
analysis. 

One further refinement needs to be 
made in our analytic model: an adjustment 
for the relative proportion of the SMSA 
population which resides outside the cen- 
tral city. In our comparisons of MI, SP, 
and CSM rates among 39 SMSAs, it 
should come as rio surprise that somewhat 
of a tautalogical relationship exists be- 
tween the suburb/SMSA population ratio 
and the suburban propensity rate of cen- 
tral city movers. This ratio, in effect, 
serves as a crude proxy for the proportion 


of SMSA destination opportunities that . 


exist in the suburbs. Because the purpose 
of this study is directed to evaluating the 
relative effects of various social and eco- 
nomic explanations for mobility, it is de- 
sirable to control for this relationship. 

We therefore compute an adjusted sub- 
urban propensity rate (SP’) which is de- 
fined as: 


SP 
SP' = — n V —T[ a —, x K, 
= population 1965 
SMSA population 1965 (6) 


where K = mean value of the 1965 
suburb/SMSA population ratio for the 39 
SMSAs. 

Since the city-to-suburb stream mobil- 
ity rate is defined as the product of the 
mobility incidence and suburban propen- 
sity rates, an adjusted city-to-suburb 
stream rate (CS’) is computed such that: 


CS’ = MI x SP’; (9 
log CS’ = log MI + log SP’. (8) 


Values for the rates just presented are 
based on tabulations in the Mobility for 
Metropolitan Areas subject report of the 
1970 census (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1973a). For each SMSA, these tabulations 
identify the reported 1965 city, suburb, 
and outside SMSA residence locations of 
1970 city or suburb residents, aged 5 and 
above. 1970 city residents who reported 
living in the same dwelling unit as 1965 are 
also identified. Using these data, we can 
estimate rates (1), (2), (3) and (6) for indi- 
viduals residing in each study SMSA in 
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both 1965 and 1970. (The reader interested 
in the computational details is referred to 
Frey [1978a].) It should be noted that the 
census tabulations do not identify multiple 


movers, return movers, or emigrants from 


the U.S. over the course of the five-year 
interval. Also, a significant minority of ' 
1970 metropolitan residents (an average of 
6.6% for the SMSAs in this study) are 
classed as ‘‘moved but previous residence 
abroad or not ascertained." These indi- 
viduals were not included in the mover 
categories associated with the above 
rates. 

Making use of the additive relationship 
(8), we first of all regress the natural log of 


- the adjusted city-to-suburb stream rate on 


its two component rates for the 39 SMSAs 
in the study. This yields the following: 


log CS’ = 41.0 MI 41.0 log SP,’ 

(+.343) (+.741) (9) 
where the values in parentheses are stan- 
dardized regression (8) coefficients. The 
R? for this regression equation equals 
1.00; hence, we are able to assess the rela- 
tive variation, across SMSAs, attributable 


- to each component of the city-to-suburb 


stream mobility rate by comparing their 
standardized regression coefficients. It. 
can be seen that the coefficient associated 
with the suburban propensity component 
is considerably larger than that associated 
with the mobility incidence component. 
This suggests that levels of residential 
mobility tend to be fairly uniform among 
the resident populations of cities and that 
city-specific factors which exert greatest 
influence on the size of the city-to-suburb 
stream primarily affect the destination 
selection stage of the process. 

Equation (9) represents the initial step 
in the construction of a path model that 
will be employed to examine the impact of 
different causal factors on city-to-suburb 
stream mobility through its two compo- 
nents. The model will allow us to identify 
each causal factor's effect for the purpose 
of evaluating the first hypothesis raised 
above. In addition, it will permit us to 
decompose each factor’s total effect on" 
log CS' into that directed through the mo- 
bility incidence component (log MD and 
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that directed through the suburban prop- 
ensity component (log SP’). Since the lat- 
ter component represents the ''movers' 
destination selection'' stage of the mobil- 
ity process, this decomposition of effects 
will enable us to evaluate the second hy- 
pothesis raised above. 

The analysis will.occur in ihres parts: 
first, the relationship between log MI and 
various causal factors will be estimated in 
a regression analysis; second, the rela- 
tionship between log SP' and appropriate 
factors will be estimated in a similar man- 
ner; and third, the total effects and de- 
composition of effects attributable to each 
causal factor will be computed from a path 
model constructed from the regression 
equations. Before proceeding with the 
analysis, we introduce the several city and 
SMSA attributes which will serve as 
causal factors. 


CAUSAL FACTORS TO BE EVALUATED 


The city and metropolitan attributes to 
be evaluated in this study represent mea- 
sures of factors discussed above, whose 
relationships to white city-to-suburb 
movement have been subject to debate 
among urban scholars and policy analysts. 
One set of factors are intended to measure 
the independent racial effects on white 
out-novement from the city. If, as has 
been suggested, the increased exposure of 
whites to blacks results in their further 
flight from the center core, policies which 
serve to bring about such exposure will no 
doubt be subjected to closer scrutiny by 
city officials. A second set of factors is 
linked to the contention that central city 
decline itself has effected a continued 
out-migration. Several urban analysts 
have maintained that a feedback effect is 
occurring wherein the current selective 
out-movement from financial plagued 
cities contributes to a further tax base ero- 
sion and environmental deterioration in 
the central core and, hence, sets the stage 
for continued residential evacuation in the 
future (Bradford and Kelejian, 1973; 
Peterson, 1976; Clark et al., 1976). Ac- 
cording to this view, an emphasis on 
racially-motivated central city out- 
migration would appear to be misplaced. 
Finally, a third set of factors not generally 
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mentioned in current discussions of white 
flight determinants will be considered in 
the present analyses. These include fea- 
tures of the metropolitan area's demo- 
graphic structure which exert a strong in- 
fluence on intra-SMSA movement pat- 
terns. Such attributes need to be taken 
into account if an accurate evaluation of 
the more interesting policy-relevant fac- 
tors is to be made. 

The analysis below evaluates the white 
migration effects associated with the three 
headings ''factors related to race,” ‘‘fac- 
tors related to central city decline’’ and 
‘factors related to population structure,” 
These are listed in Appendix A along with 
their sources.^ The ten attributes were 
selected as a result of preliminary 
analyses, in which alternative indicators 
for several of the causal factors were 
examined. In the remainder of this section 
we present a brief rationale for each 
causal factor included and discuss its ex- 
pected relationship with white city-to- 
suburb mobility. 


Factors Related to Race 


The first race-related factor, Percent 
City Black (ie., the percent of the city 
population which is black), indicates the 
relative presence of blacks vis-à-vis the 
total population for each central city in the 


* It will be noted that many of the causal factors 
are based on 1970 measures. Although this practice 
introduces a potential simultaneity bias into our find- 
ings, we are bound by the constraints of available 
data. Census data for metrópolitan population and 
housing characteristics are collected at ten-year 
intervals and only the 1970 characteristics are consis- 
tent with the city and suburb boundaries to which the 
mobility data pertain. This consideration also applies 
to the fiscal variables we employ. The data base 
prepared for the Advisory Commission in Intergov- 
ernmental Relations (1973: Appendix B) represents 
the only source, to our knowledge, which constructs 
SMSA city-suburb tax and educational expenditure 
disparity measures for each of the metropolitan areas 
in our study, based on boundaries which coincide 
with those in the census migration reports. To the 
extent it exists, simultaneity bias should operate to 
overestimate the effects of the factors, Postwar Sub- ` 
urban Development, Percent City Black, Suburb/ 
City Per Capita Taxes, and Suburb/City Per Capita 
Educational Expenditures. However, an examina- 
tion of the simultaneity effects associated with the 
first factor (discussed below) indicates that they are 
minimal. 
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study. As discussed earlier, the conven- 
tional wisdom which hypothesizes a posi- 
tive relationship ‘between Percent City 
Black and white city-to-suburb movement 
is rooted in the neighborhood racial tran- 
sition literature of the 1950s. Its potential 
significance was pointed up more recently 
in the context of post-Kerner Commission 
debates over the migration consequences 
associated with instituting ‘‘ghetto en- 
richment’’ programs—interim measures 
aimed at improving the quality of life and 
increasing employment opportunities for 
central city blacks until more widespread 
‘ghetto dispersal” could be effected (Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, 1968; Harrison, 1974). Critics of 
the enrichment strategy have contended 
that it would provide incentives for the 
continued city concentration of blacks 
(through in-migration from outside the 
metropolitan area) and that the visibility 


of such concentration would further dis- . 


courage white residences and businesses 
from locating in the central core. In this 
vein, Kain and Persky (1969:75) write: 


The central Negro ghetto has produced a 
significant distortion of metropolitan devel- 
opment... . The decline of central cities has 
been hastened by a conviction in the white 
community, both individual and corporate, 
that the ghetto would continue its rapid ex- 
pansion, carrying along its associated prob- 
lems of concentrated poverty and social dis- 
organization. 


To test the conventional wisdom and de- 
termine if, in fact, increased exposure to 
blacks does affect white city-to-suburb 
movement apart from other causal fac- 
tors, we incorporate Percent City Black in 
the multivariate analyses that follow. In 
preliminary analyses, we attempted to re- 
fine our measure of black contact by in- 
cluding, in addition to Percent City Black, 
an index of central city racial segregation 
(the index of dissimilarity), and an interac- 
tion term based on this index and the fac- 
tor, Percent City Black. None of these 
analyses resulted in substantial increases 
in the variance explained. Moreover, the 
effects on white city-to-suburb movement 
in individual SMSAs that could be attrib- 
uted to the combination of these measures 
did not differ appreciably with those asso- 
ciated with Percent City Black when it 
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alone was included. The single measure 
was therefore chosen for reasons of par- 
simony. 

The second race-related causal factor, 
School Desegregation, is a measure of 
change in racial segregation that occurred 
within central city public elementary 
schools over the period 1967—72. The im- 
portance of desegregation in the public 
schools for central city out-movement of 
white children and their parents is 
suggested in a study by Coleman et al. 
(1975) which examined white school en- 
rollment changes for 67 central city school 
districts over the period 1968-73. The au- 
thors found a significant relationship to 
exist between intradistrict school de- 
segregation and white school enrollment 
losses among central city districts. 
Moreover, increases in city-suburb .be- 
tween district racial segregation were 
found to occur in SMSAs whose central 
city districts had undergone substantial 
within-district desegregation. Other 
studies using similar data but focusing on 
different universes of districts and/or ob- 
servation years have yielded conflicting 
results (see Pettigrew and Green, 1976a, 
and Snyder and Kelly, 1977, for a critical 
review of these). 

Virtually all of the studies which have 
tested the school desegregation white 
flight hypothesis have examined desegre- 
gation effects on school enrollment losses, 
not on out-migration patterns. Slippage 
between the two can result from the ten- 
dency for white pupils to switch to private 
schools while still residing within the dis- 
trict. Nevertheless, a linkage between 


.central city school desegregation (occur- 


ring in isolation of metropolitan wide prac- 
tices) and white out-movement has been 
suggested by Coleman (1976:12): - 


... the present policies of school desegrega- 
tion which focus wholly on within-district 
segregation exacerbate the already unstable | 
ecology of our large cities. They are increas- ' 
ing rather than reducing or reversing the ten- 
dency for our large metropolitan areas to 
come to consist of black central cities and 
white suburbs. 


This implied relationship between central 
city school desegregation and overall 
white city-to-suburb movement will be 
examined here. 
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_ Unfortunately, the period to which. our 
migration data pertain is not the most 
appropriate one to capture this effect for 
two reasons. First, the Office of Civil 
Rights data used to compute district 
segregation change measures in this and 
other studies were only first collected in 
1967. Hence, segregation- indices which 
take into account school segregation 
levels at the beginning of the migration 
period cannot be constructed. Second, al- 
though a number of desegregation actions 
had been initiated in northern city districts 
prior to 1970 (Rossell, 1975), those most 
likely to elicit a white response (i.e., the 
reassignment of white students to pre- 
dominantly black schools) did not become 
prevalent until the fall of 1971.5 

In preliminary analyses, we examined 
the white city-to-suburb movement effects 
associated with three measures of school 
segregation change: (1) difference be- 
tween the 1967 minus 1970 value of tlie 
index of dissimilarity computed for city 
elementary school students; (2) difference 
between the 1967 minus 1972 value of the 
index of dissimilarity computed for city 
elementary school students (i.e., the mea- 
sure described in Appendix A); and (3) a 
dummy variable indicating a value of 1.0 if 
a district's index of dissimilarity de- 
creased ten or more points over the course 
of the 1967—72 period, and a value of zero 
otherwise. Measures (2) and (3) take cog- 
nizance of the more prevalent northern 
desegregation which occurred in the im- 
mediate post-1970 period as it is reason- 
able to assume that white city-to-suburb 
movement prior to 1970 may have been 
influenced by-the prospect that wide- 
spread desegregation would be taking 
place in affected city districts. The pre- 
liminary findings revealed a slight nega- 
tive relationship to exist between measure 
(1) and white city-to-suburb movement, 
indicating that pre-1970 desegregation 
exerted a negligible influence independent 
of other causal factors. Each of the latter 
two measures yielded a stronger positive 
relationship with white suburbanward 
movement, and measure (2), the continu- 


5 We are grateful to Christine Rossell for calling 
this to our attention. 
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ous variable, was chosen as the superior 
measure of change. : 

Because several of the aforementioned 
school enrollment decline studies find the 
school desegregation white flight effect to 
be heightened in city school systems with 
large black enrollments, we performed 
still another analysis in which our change 
measure (2) was weighted by the black 
proportion of city elementary students in 
1970. Our findings from this investigation ` 
indicate that white city-to-suburb residen- 
tial flight is no more responsive to this 
weighted measure than it is to measure (2) 


. alone. (Indeed, the weighted measure ex- 


hibited negative, though insignificant, ef- 
fects on both white mobility incidence and 
the suburban propensity of white city 
residents when incorporated into the 
equations presented below.) On the basis 
of these results, therefore, we decided to 
retain measure (2) as an index of school 
desegregation. It nevertheless should be 
emphasized that our analysis does not 
take into account desegregation effects on 
post-1970 population movement. Hence, 
our results for this factor must be consid- 
ered as only suggestive of those that 
would be obtained if appropriate migra- 
tion data were available. 

The third race-related factor, Incidence 
of Racial Disturbances, measures the rate 
at which racial disorders broke out in the 
central city in the laté 1960s. Although 
scattered racial riots and disorders have 
occurred in earlier periods, the Kerner 
Commission, choosing to view racial dis- 
orders of the 1960s from a national per-. 
spective, attributed a number of contribut- 
ing ingredients to a more pervasive ‘‘white 
racism" which has been developing in 
large cities since the end of World War II. 
Spilerman tested a range of hypotheses in 
an attempt to account for the location of 
these racial.disorders and concluded that 
the latter were ‘‘responses to frustrations 
which are uniformly felt by Negroes, irre- 
spective of their community situations"' 
(Spilerman, 1970:627). 

Although an explanation of the riots 
does not seem to lie with community- 
specific causes, riot-prone communities 
have experienced negative effects includ- 
ing: recurring disorders, increased distrust 
between blacks and whites, less interra- 
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cial communication, and the growth of 
white segregationist or black separatist 
groups (National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders, 1968:151). Increased 


suburbanward flight may represent an- ' 
other response to the prevalence of racial, 


disorders in a city. Such a response would 
be significant for future movement pat- 
terns in ghetto-ridden cities since accord- 
ing to the Kerner Commission, a possible 
consequence of accelerating aid programs 
to urban ghettoes may be short-term in- 
creases in disorder activity resulting from 
the unfulfilled expectations of program re- 
cipients. The measure, incidence of racial 
disturbances, used here employs data col- 
lected by Spilerman (1970) on instances of 
racial violence involving 30 or more indi- 
viduals that were initiatéd by aggression 
on the part of blacks. In preliminary 
analyses, we used the number of racial 
disturbances as an alternative to the inci- 
dence measure and found its influence on 
the migration variables to be no greater in 
magnitude. Moreover, they were 
inconsistent—exerting a negative (though 
insignificant) effect on white mobility in- 
cidence and a positive effect on white 
suburban propensity. On the basis of 
these findings we chose to employ the in- 
cidence measure in our analysis below. 


Factors Related to Central City Decline 


The decline of the central city relative 
to its suburbs in terms of residential costs, 
services and social environment can be 
translated into several specific dimen- 
sions. In this study, we focus on factors 
which have previously been posited as de- 
terminants of out-migration. Two of 
these—the suburb/city ratio of per capita 
tax revenues, and the suburb/city ratio of 
per capita educational expenditures— 
reflect cost and amenity comparisons 
: which potential movers can assess in 
dollars-and-cents terms. The inclusion of 
both these factors in the following mul- 
tivariate analysis will allow us to evaluate 

the proposed feedback relationship be- 
` tween city-suburb fiscal disparities and 
suburbanward out-movement. Since met- 
ropolitan areas differ on the degree. to 
which local sources contribute to overall 
tax revenues and education expenditures, 
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the measures we employ for each of these 
include total revenues and expenditures 
attributable to local and nonlocal govern- 
ment levels. 

Values for the first ratio, suburb/city 
per capita taxes, are less than 1.00 in 36 of 
the 39 SMSAs in this analysis, a finding 
which coincides with our earlier discus- 
sion of central cities’ fiscal difficulties. To 
the extent that a greater city tax burden 
represents an incentive for suburbanward 
movement, a negative relationship be- 
tween this ratio and the migration mea- 
sures is expected. 

Values for the second ratio, suburb/city . 
per capita educational expenditures, are 
greater than 1.00 in 30 of the 39 SMSAs. 
Since the quality of a community's school 
system provides a particular attraction for 
households with children and residential 
mobility rates are generally high among 
families with children in the preschool 
ages (Long, 1972), the suburb/city per 
capita educational expenditure ratio is ex- 
pected to exert an independent, positive 
effect on suburbanward relocation. In pre- 
liminary analyses, we examined the ef- 
fects of an alternative measure, suburb/ 
city per pupil educational expenditures, as 
an indicator of this factor and found its 
relationship to the mobility variables to be 
less impressive. Although neither measure 
is an ideal indicator of relative school 
quality, the poorer performance of the lat- 
ter might be attributed to its tendency to 
overstate the quality of city schools since 
a disproportionate amount of city expen- 
ditures goes into vocational programs and 
special education for disadvantaged stu- 
dents (Pettengill and Uppal, 1974). 

The City Crime Rate constitutes a third 
central city decline-related factor which is 
often posited as a flight determinant (Or- 
field, 1976). Due to past suburbanization 
and fixed political boundaries, many cities 
tend to house disproportionate numbers of 
those population subgroups which are 
subject to high arrest and victimization 
rates (President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice, 1967). Yet at léast two empirical 
studies yield results which counter the 
commonly held view that the city crime 
rate is linked to increased suburbanward 
relocation (Droettboom et al., 1971; 
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Guterbock, 1976). The Droettboom et al. 
findings, in particular, indicate that moves 
associated with the perception of crime in 
the city are undertaken to a great extent 
by low-income individuals and are more 
likely to result in a within-city relocation 
rather than movement to a suburban des- 


tination. This study, an analysis of: 
nationwide survey findings, does not take - 


cognizance of competing explanations for 
mobility patterns. The present analysis 
will evaluate the independent mobility ef- 
fects associated with the city crime rate 
when other relevant factors (such as the 
city's racial composition) are taken into 
account. I 

The crime rate measure employed here 
is based on the number of crimes that are 
reported in the city per 1,000 city popula- 
tion. Although Gibbs and Erickson (1976) 
contend that such a rate might be decep- 
tively large because the denominator (city 
population) does not include potential 
noncity victims or offenders, we would 
argue that this rate more accurately repre- 
sents the perception of crime among city 
residents and therefore remains a useful 
measure for purposes of the present inves- 
tigation. 

The fourth central city decline-related 
factor to be evaluated as a mobility pre- 
cipitant pertains to the suburban reloca- 
tion and expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities. As mentioned earlier, it has been 
posited that the relatively recent dispersal 
of blue-collar jobs in many metropolitan 
areas ultimately will affect the residence 
and/or workplace distributions of present 
central city residents. To the extent that 
central city worker-residents are unable to 
locate alternative city jobs two responses 
(in addition to unemployment) are possi- 
ble: (1) increasing rates of ‘‘reverse’’ 
city-to-suburb commuting; or (2) increas- 
ing rates of city-to-suburb residential mo- 

_bility. Aggregate work-residence patterns 
- for the 1960-70 decade suggest that both 
responses were prevalent among central 
city whites during the period (Guest, 
1975a; Kasarda, 1976). However, the 
residential mobility literature provides 
mixed evidence regarding the immediate 
impact of employment relocation on local 
mobility decisions (Goldstein and Mayer, 
1964; Roistacher, 1974; Goodman, 1974; 
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Guest, 1975b). In this study, we shall use 
the percent of city workers who commute 
to the suburbs (City-Suburb Commuters) 
as a proxy for recent job decentralization 
and examine its posited direct relationship 
with white movement to the suburbs. 


Factors Related to Population Structure 


- The factors described under the previ- 
ous two headings are continually being 
suggested as potential causes of central 
city population loss via the out-migration 
route in recent writings of urban scholars 
and policy analysts (see contributions in : 
Sternlieb and Hughes, 1975; 1978; 
Gorham and Glazer, 1976; Leven, 1978). 
Such discussions often do not take explicit 
account of factors associated with a met- 
ropolitan area's demographic structure 
which are far less amenable to short-term 
alterations but nevertheless exert a strong 
and continuous influence on intra- 
metropolitan redistribution processes. It 
is desirable to control for the effects of 
these latter factors in a multivariate 
analysis in order to provide an accurate 
evaluation of policy relevant factors 
whose effects on population mobility may. 
be of more immediate interest. The 
present analysis will incorporate measures 
for three such factors: one which controls 
for the effect of recent intrametropolitan 
growth patterns, and two measures of cen- 
tral city population and housing composi- 
tion which have been shown to influence 
levels of mobility incidence among city 
residents. í 
Postwar Suburban Development, the 
first population structure-related factor, 
measures the recency of a metropolitan 
area’s suburban development. Policy dis- 
cussions of race-related and central city 
decline-related migration determinants, 
alluded to above, tend to focus on met- 
ropolitan areas which greatly overlap with 
respect to demographic structural features 
and growth history. These are generally 
older areas in the Northeast and North 
Central regions with high central city 
population densities. Most have been de- 
centralizing in population since early in 
the century and have undergone actual 
central city population losses since 1950. 
In contrast, there exist a large number 
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of expanding, low density metropolitan 
areas, located primarily in the South and 
West, whose central cities and suburbs 
have developed more recently. Due to 
their ability to annex territory to the polit- 
ical city boundaries, the central cities of 
these newer SMSAs are not as "under: 
bounded” as those in older, more densely 
populated metropolitan areas and their 
population and housing characteristics are 
not as greatly differentiated from those of 
the suburbs (Schnore and Winsborough, 
1972; Guest, 1972; Káufman and Schnore, 
1975; Kasarda and Redfearn, 1975). The 
high level of suburban growth displayed 
by these areas in the post-1950 period ap- 
proximates a natural expansion of the city 
periphery which now-declining areas ex- 
perienced decades ago. 

Because the pattern of development and 
suburbanization recently experienced by 
the làtter areas is likely to characterize 
redistribution processes during the period 
under observation here, we include the 
factor, Postwar Suburban Development, 


to control for such patterns. It is. 


operationalized as the percent of 1970 
suburban year-round units in structures 
built since 19509 and is expected to relate 


* At a reviewer's suggestion, we have looked into 
the possibility that the city-to-suburb mobility mea- 
sure which represents our dependent variable may 
be systematically related to the Postwar Suburban 
Development factor (i.e., that the construction of 
suburban dwelling units during the 1965-70 period 
may have been due to the demand of 1965-70 city- 
suburb movers). In response we estimated, for each 
SMSA, a hypothetical measure of Postwar Suburban 
Development intended to eliminate the possible ef- 
fects of city-to-suburb movers, given the extreme 
assumption that all households in the white 1965-70 
city-to-suburb stream locate in 1965-70 constructed 
dwelling units. (This hypothetical Postwar Suburban 
Development measure differs from the actual mea- 
sure defined in Appendix A in that the former elimi- 
nates the number of households in the white 1965-70 
citv-to-suburb stream from both numerator and de- 
nominator.) The computed values for the hypotheti- 
cal measures differ only slightly from those of the 

. actual measures for individual SMSAs since subur- 
ban dwelling unit construction responds to other 
sources of demographic change aside from city- 
suburb mobility (i.c., out-migration from the sub- 
urbs, in-migration from outside the SMSA, house- 
hold formation in the suburbs). Moreover, in estimat- 
ing regression equations 4 in Table 1, and 4 in Table 2 
based on these hypothetical measures, we find only a 
slight diminution of effects associated with Postwar 
Suburban Development (from 8 values of 4.593 to 
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positively to city-to-suburb movement 
levels. This factor was chosen among al- 
ternative measures of demographic struc- 
ture and growth histories that have been 
employed by other analysts: age of the 
city; central city population density, man- 
ufacturing ratio of the central city, and 
geographic region (Schnore and 
Winsborough, 1972). Although one of 
these measures tended to be correlated 
with Postwar Suburban Development 
(zero-order correlations with each of the 
first three were stronger than —.44), these 
structural features are further removed, in 
a causal sense, from the redistribution 
process. This was confirmed in prelimi- - 
nary analyses which showed Postwar 
Suburban Development to exert stronger 
effects on city-to-suburb mobility than 
those exerted by the other measures. 

The final two factors related to popula- 
tion structure are Percent City Owners, 
and City Age Distribution. Each controls 
for the compositions of central city resi- 
dents with respect to factors that previous 
research suggests are strong determinants 
of residential mobility incidence at the in- 
dividual level (Rossi, 1955; Speare, 1970; 
Speare et al., 1975). Percent City Owners, 
the percent of white (nonblack) city resi- 
dents of self-owned units, is expected to 
relate negatively to the mobility incidence 
among white residents. City Age Distribu- 
tion measures the percent of city nonblack 
residents in the most highly mobile age 
groups and is expected to relate positively 
to their mobility incidence. Unlike the 
other eight causal factors in this study, 
which will be evaluated as determinants 
for both components of the city-to-suburb 
mobility stream, Percent City Owners and 
City Age Distribution will be' evaluated 
only as determinants of the mobility inci- 
dence component. 


ANALYSIS 


-To follow the analysis strategy outlined 
earlier, we shall examine the effects of the 
various causal factors on our measures of 
white city residents' mobility incidence, 





+.573, and from +.529 to +.509, respectively) and 
minimal changes in the effects of other causal fac- 
tors. 
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and white city movers’ suburban propen- 
sity (log MI and log CS’ as defined earlier) 
in separate regression analyses. The re- 
sults will then be incorporated into a path 
analysis to determine the effects of each 
causal factor on the log of the white city- 
to-suburb stream mobility rate (CS'), and 
test the two hypotheses raised at the out- 
set. 

An intercorrelation matrix for the 
causal factors employed in the following 
regression analyses is presented in Ap- 
pendix B. An examination of the correla- 
tion coefficients suggests that our models 
will not be subject to high levels of mul- 
ticollinearity and its associated problems. 
Of the 45 coefficients among the ten fac- 
tors, none indicate relationships as strong 
as +.50 and only seven are stronger than 
+.30. One association which was not un- 
anticipated is the +.41 correlation be- 
tween Percent City Black and the City 
Crime Rate. The implications of this rela- 
tionship for our findings are discussed be- 
low. 


Causal Factors and Mobility Incidence 


Presented in Table 1 are four equations 
in which the log of the mobility incidence 
rate (log MI) is regressed on the various 
categories of the causal factors: popula- 
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tion structure factors (equation 1); popula- 
tion structure and race-related factors 
(equation 2); population structure and 
central city decline factors (equation 3); 
and factors for all three categories (equa- 
tion 4). These equations allow us to eval-. 
uate, first, the effects of population struc- 
tural factors on mobility incidence, and 
second, the effects of factors in the more 
policy-relevant categories when popula- 
tion structure is taken into account. 

It is clear, from examining all four equa- 
tions, that white city residents in the re- 
cently developing SMSAs experience 
higher levels of mobility incidence. The 
beta (8) coefficient values for Postwar 
Suburban Development are consistently 
large whether or not factors related to race 
or central city decline are included in the 
equation. The effects of the compositional 
factors, Percent City Owners and City 
Age Distribution, on mobility incidence 
are less impressive than we were led to 
expect on the basis of existing literature. 
Our findings do indicate that cities with 
‘more self-owned (and presumably single- 
family) dwelling units tend to exhibit 
lower levels of mobility incidence among 
their white residents. The impact of the 
city’s age composition on mobility inci- 
dence levels, however, is not as strong 
according to the 8 values in Table 1. It is 


Table 1. Log MI Regressed on Factors Related to Population Structure, Factors Related to Race, and 


Factors Related to Central City Decline 

















Equation 1 Equation 2 Equation 3 Equation 4 
Causal Factors b 8 b B b ñ b B 
Factors Related to Population 
Structure 
Postwar Suburban 
Development +.0065* +.721 +.0062* +.696 +.0054* +.604 +.0053* 4.593 
Percent City Owners —.0038* —.382  —.0032* —.313  -.0028* 4.274 4—.0027* —.268. 
City Age Distribution —.0027  —.033  --.0023 +.028 +.0125 +.153 4.0131 +.160 
Factors Related to Race . 
Percent City Black -.0014 +.136 -.0007 4.068 
School Desegregation —.0001  —.015 -.0004 +.051 
Racial Disturbances +.0291 4.111 4.0066 +.025 
Factors Related to Central 
City Decline 
Suburb/City Taxes —.0019* —.252  -.0018* -.236 
Suburb/City Ed 
Expenditures —.0003  —.062  -—.0003  -—.059 
City Crime Rate -.0006 +.078 +.0005 +.058 
City-Suburb Commuters T.0068* 4.39]  +.0071* +.403 
Constant Term ~ 1.0326 ~ 1.640 ~ 1.2067 — 1.2400 
Ri .414 ,436 .627 .633 





*Coefficient at least twice its standard error. 
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likely that the effects of the latter two 
compositional factors are diluted to some 
degree by their moderately strong correla- 
tions with Postwar Suburban Develop- 


ment. Nevertheless, a comparison of the. 


R? values in equation 1 with those in equa- 
tions 2, 3 and 4 indicates that these three 
population structural factors account for a 
substantial share of inter-SMSA variation 
in mobility incidence, and suggests that 
their inclusion as controls in this evalua- 
tion of race-related and central city 
decline-related factors is justified. 

Our contention that the mobility inci- 
dence effects associated with the race- 
related factors in this analysis would be 
small is given support in the Table 1 equa- 
tions. The additional variance explained in 
- equation 2 over equation 1 is minimal and 
the Beta coefficients for School Desegre- 
gation and Racial Disturbances in equa- 
tion 4 are among the smallest of all the 
causal factors in the analysis. Even the 
effects for Percent City Black, a measure 
thought to be associated with increased 
flight levels, show up to be relatively small 
when other demographic structure and 
central city decline-related factors are 
taken into account. (Its .068 Beta coeffi- 
cient value in equation 4 can be compared 
with the +.136 value in equation 2 which 
does not take account of central city de- 
cline factors, and its zero-order correla- 
tion with the log. of MI of +.200.) In con- 
trast, the Beta coefficients associated with 
the Suburb/City Per Capita Tax Ratio, and 
City-Suburb Commuters, indicate that 
these central city decline factors exert 
nontrivial influences on city mobility inci- 
dence levels. The magnitudes of their ef- 
fects do not change appreciably whether 
-or not race-related factors are included in 
the equation. Moreover; a comparison of 
the R? values in equations 1 and 3 indicate 
that, unlike the race-related factors, the 
block of central city decline-related fac- 
tors contribute substantially to the percent 
of variance explained above that which 


can be attributed to population structure. ' 


In sum, these regression equations indi- 
cate that the factors associated with met- 
ropolitan.population structure explain a 
good deal of inter-SMSA variation in the 
mobility incidence of white city residents. 
Additional independent effects can be at- 
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tributed to measures of city-suburb fiscal, 
and residence-workplace disparities when 
population structure has been taken into 
account. However, the small effects that 
are attributable to each. of the race-related 
factors, when controls for other mobility 
determinants are instituted, do not lend 
support to the view that a greater expo- 
sure to blacks can be linked to substantial 
increases in the incidence of mobility 
among central city whites. 


Causal Factors and Suburban Propensity 


The regression equations that were es- 
timated to examine the effects of each of 
the causal factors on the log of the white 
suburban propensity rate (log SP’) are 
presented in Table 2. Here, as in Table 1, 
the four equations permit an evaluation of 
population structure effects alone, and ef- 
fects associated with. race-related, and 
central city decline-related factors when 
population structure is taken into account. 

In these equations the single population 
structure factor, Postwar Suburban De- 
velopment, again shows up to have an im- 
portant influence on mobility patterns. Its 
effect, as indicated by the 8 values in 
Table 2, is strong and consistent in all four 
equations. It appears, therefore, that 
white city residents in recently developed 
SMSAs are not only more likely to move 
(as was demonstrated in the analysis of 
mobility incidence) but that such moves 
are more apt to be EES toward the 
suburbs. 

. Turning to the more Poley: relevant fac- 
tors in the analysis, we find that race- 
related factors exert a more formidable 
influence on the suburban destinations of 
white city movers than they exerted on 
the mobility incidence of white city resi- 
dents. A comparison. of the R? values in 
equations 1 and 2 shows that the block of 
race-related factors accounts for a consid- 
erable increase in the variance explained 
above that attributable to demographic 
structure alone. The Beta coefficient 
values associated with Percent City Black 
indicate that its strong positive effect on 
white suburban propensity is not appre- 
ciably reduced when factors related to 
central city decline are included in the 
equation, and that the magnitude of its 
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Table 2. Log SP’ Regressed on Factors Related to Population Structure, Factors Related to Race, and 


Factors Related to Central City Decline 











Equation 1. Equation 2 Equation 3 Equation 4 
Causzl Factors N b B b 8 b B b B 
Factors Related to Population 
Structure 
Pestwar Suburban 
Development +,0105* +.545 +.0108* +.559 +.0097* +.500 +,0102* 4.529 
Factors Related to Race 
Percent City Black +.0086* +.405 +.0082* +.377 
School Desegration +.0013 4.079 +,0008 4.051 
Racial Disturbances +.1089* +.191 +.0550 +.097 
Factors Related to Central 
City Decline 
Suburb/City Taxes —.0051* —.312  —.0047* —.287 
Suburb/City Ed 
Expenditures +.0020* +.210 +.0027* +.281 
City Crime Rate +.0045* +.261 +.0020 +.115 
City-Suburb Commuters +.0080* +.212 +.0091* +.240 
Constant Term ~1,6585 — 1.9323 — 1.8348 —2.0898 
Ki .297 .484 .495 .608 





*Coefficient at least twice its standard error. 


effect is at least as important as those 
associated with city-suburb fiscal dis- 
parities. In contrast, the suburban pro- 
pensity effects for the two remaining race- 
related factors, School Desegregation and 
Racial Disturbances, are fairly minimal 
when other mobility determinants are 
taken into account.” 

The importance of central city decline- 
related factors toward the explanation of 
white city movers' suburban propensity is 
also apparent from the equations in Table 
2. As with the race-related variables, 
these factors contribute substantially to 
the variance explained by the population 
structure variables alone (based on a 
comparison of the R? values in equations 1 
and 3). Moreover, the Beta values in equa- 
tion 4 indicate that strong effects in ex- 
pected directions can be attributed to 


? In addition to the reported findings, we examined 
the possibility that the socioeconomic characteristics 
of the city black population might exert an indepen- 
dent effect on white suburban propensity rates. In 
two separate analyses, we incorporated one of the 
following variables, Percent of City Blacks (age 25 
and over) with 0—8 years of schooling, and Percent of 
City Blacks living in families with annual incomes 
less than $6,000, in addition to those already in- 
cluded in equation 4 of Table 2. Findings from these 
investigations indicated that contributions to R? 
associated with each of these factors were negligible, 
their standardized regression (8) coefficients were 


/ latively small (4-.017, +.032), and their respective 


ession coefficients were far smaller than their 


wd errors. 


three of the four central city decline fac- 

tors, Suburb/City Taxes, Suburb/City 

Educational Expenditures and City- 

Suburb Commuters. Although the 8 value 

associated with the fourth factor, the City 

Crime Rate, tends to be large in equation 

3, the incorporation of the race-related 

factors substantially diminishes its effect. 

(In order-to examine the extent to which 

the correlation between the city's social 

composition and crime rate might influ- 
ence the results in equation 4, if one or the 

other was not included, we recomputed 

two alternative equations—each leaving 

out one of these two factors. We found 

that wken the City Crime Rate factor was 

omitted from equation 4, the B valué asso- | 
ciated with Percent City Black increased 

from +.377 to --.422. When Percent City 
Black was left out of the equation, the 
4.115 Beta coefficient for City Crime Rate 
was increased to +.266. In each case the 
new fi coefficients were larger than twice 
the values of their standard errors.)? 


3 In stil another analysis, we retained in the equa- 
tion both the Percent City Black and City Crime Rate 
factors, aad added an interaction term defined as 
their procuct (Percent City Black x City Crime 
Rate). The R? value for this equation (.609) was only 
slightly larger than that for equation 4 in Table 2, and 
the relatively small B coefficient associated with the 
interaction term was negative (—.070). Moreover, 
when the interaction termi is included, the regression 
coefficients for that term, City Crime Rate and Per- 
cent City Black were all less than twice the values of 
their respective standard errors. 


e 


— 
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The preceding regression analyses indi- 
cate that aside from the strong influence of 
population structure, both the city`s racial 
composition and factors symptomatic of 
central city decline—city-suburb fiscal 
disparities and the suburbanization of em- 
ployment opportunities—exert indepen- 


. dent effects on the suburban relocation 


patterns of white city movers in expected 
directions. In light of our earlier discus- 
sion, the magnitude of effect linked to the 
city's racial composition is somewhat sur- 
prising and would appear to discount our 


assertion that this effect would be minimal . 


when factors related to central city decline 
are taken into account. Thesé findings, 
however, pertain only to the suburban 
propensity stage of the mobility process. 
A more accurate assessment of each 
causal factor's effects on white city-to- 
suburb mobility can be made from the 
analysis that follows. 


Causal Factors and City-to-Suburb 
Mobility 


We can now proceed to evaluate the 
effects of each causal factor on the log of 
the city-to-suburb stream mobility rate 
(log CS") by constructing a path model 


"wherein the relationships between the ten , 


caüsal factors, and the log of the city-to- 
suburb stream rate are directed through 
the logs of its:two component rates, the 


mobility incidence rate and the suburban’ 


propensity rate (log MI and log CS' as 
presented in equation [8]). A diagram of 
the path model based on the standardized 
regression (8) coefficients in text equation 
(9), Table 1 equation 4, and Table 2 equa- 
tion 4, appears as Figure 1. Because the 
variation in log CS' is completely deter- 
mined by variations in log MI and log SP', 
no direct relationships exist between the 
ten causal factors and log CS', or in other 
words, our model forces all relationships 
between the causal factors and the city- 
to-suburb, mobility measure (log CS’) to 
operate through the measures of mobility 
incidence (log MI) and/or the measure of 
suburban propensity (log SP'). (See 
Winsborough's path model in Duncan 
[1971] for a similar application of this 
technique to a different problem.) 

In order to evaluate each factor's con- 


tribution to SMSA variation in log CS' 
given the path model in Figure 1, we em- 
ploy the decomposition of effects tech- 
nique proposed originally by Duncan 
(1971) and elaborated upon by Alwin and 
Hauser (1975). The "total effects" (using 
the terminology of the latter authors) for 
each causal factor are determined by 
summing the products of all possible paths 
between that factor and the dependent 
variable, log CS'. Since there are no direct 
paths between each factor and CS', no 
"direct effects" can be computed from 
our model. The total effects associated 


‘with each causal factor, therefore, repre- 


sent the sum of two "indirect effects": 
those through log MI (the path coefficient 
connecting the factor and log MI, multi- 
plied by +.343) and those through log SP’ 
(the path coefficient connecting the factor 
and log SP’ multiplied by +.741). A sum- 
mary of each factor’s total effects on 
SMSA variation in log CS’ as well as its 
indirect effects through log MI and log SP’ 
is presented in Table 3. 

We can now return to the hypotheses 
raised at the outset. Our first concern was 
with the validity of various racial nd non- 
racial explanations for the city-to-suburb ` 
movement of whites. It was our. conten- 
tion that factors related to race would be 
of lesser importance than those related to 
central city decline. The effects shown in , 
column (1) of Table 3 do not support this 
assertion. Aside from the large effects at- ` 
tributable to Postwar Suburban Develop- 
ment, one of the factors which controls for 
the metropolitan area's population struc- 
ture, the out-movement effects associated 
with the central city's racial composition 


` (Percent City Black) are similar in mag- 


nitude to the strongest central city 
decline-related effects. Effects for the two 
other race-related factors, School De- 
segregation and Racial Disturbances, are 
far less impressive. These factors would 
appear to represent minor, if not negligible 
influences on white residential out- 
movement. As we expected, central city 
decline-related factors are prominert in 
accounting for SMSA variations in white 
city-to-suburb stream movement. All four 
of these factors influence movement in 
expected directions with strongest effects 
being attributable to our measure of recent 
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Figure 1. Path Diagram Relating Causal Factors to Log CS' through Log MI and Log SP' (Based on 
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Table 3. Decomposition of Effects for Causal Factors on SMSA Variation in Log CS’ (Based on Path 


Diagram in Figure 1) 








Total Effects on 








SMSA variation Effects through: 
Causal in Log CS’ Log MI Log SP’ 
Factors (1) (2) (3) 
Factors Related to Population Structure : I 
Postwar Suburban Development 4.595 +.203 4.392 
Percent City Owners —.092 —-.092 
City Age Distribution 4.055 4.055 
Factors Related to Race 
Percent City Black 4.302 1.023 T.279 
School Desegregation 4.055 3.017 +.038 
Racial Disturbances + .080 4-:008 +.072 
Factors Related to Central City Decline 
Suburb/City Taxes — 294 —.081 — 213 
Suburb/City Ed Expenditures +.188 —.020 +.208 
City Crime Rate +,105 +.020 4.085 
City-Suburb Commuters +.316 +.138 +.178 





employment suburbanization (City- 
Suburb Commuters) and city-suburb tax 
and educational expenditure disparities. 

In the second hypothesis, we expected 
that racial factors—to the extent that they 
influence city-to-suburb stream 
mobility--would operate primarily 
through the destination selection process 
of movers. This hypothesis can be eval- 
uated by examining the extent to which 
each factor’s total effects on log CS’ (in 
column [1] Table 3) are directed through 
log SP’ (in column [3] Table 3)—the sub- 
urban propensity component of the log of 
the city-to-suburb mobility stream rate. 
The data in Table 3 show clearly that our 
second hypothesis is confirmed not only 
for factors related to race, but for all fac- 
tors which are causally linked to log CS’ 
through both log MI and log SP’ (the fac- 
tors Percent City Owners and City Age 
Distribution are linked only through log 
MJ). Furthermore, when one focuses only 
on effects directed through the mobility 
incidence component, log MI (column 
[2]), it can be seen that effects associated 
with the Percent City Black are dwarfed 
by those attributable to central city de- 
cline factors, City-Suburb Commuters and 
Suburb/City Taxes. 

Finally we wish to underscore the point, 
made obvious, above, that it is important 
to take cognizance of a metropolitan 
area’s population structure in multivariate 
analyses directed to assessing the effects 


of more short-term influences on residen- 
tial mobility patterns. The consistently 
large effects associated with our measure 
of recency of suburban development 
(Postwar Suburban Development) in each 
of the regression analyses and in the de- 
composition of effects analysis supports 
our claim Cat an SMSA’s current redis- 
tribution petterns are shaped, in part, by 
its recent growth history as well as by 
slowly chenging ecological and demo- 
graphic features of the area. 


CONCLUSION 


We began this investigation by advanc- 
ing two hypotheses that are relevant to 
understanding both why and how recent 
city-to-suturb movements of whites in 
large metropolitan areas have taken place.. 
In the first, or ‘‘why’’ hypothesis, we ex- 
pected that racially-linked city attributes 
such as residential racial composition, the 
incidence of racial disorders or an in- 
crease in school desegregation would be 
less likely to affect the out-movement of 
whites than attributes which reflect the 
social ana economic decline in the central 
city relative to the suburbs. 

Our findings do not allow us to discount 
the racial composition of the central city 
as a predisposing factor toward white 
suburbanward movement. Although we 
would have been prone to argue that a 
strong zero-order correlation between a 
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city's black population percentage and its 
level of white out-movement might mask 
other mobility-inducing features of cities 
with large concentrations of blacks such 
as higher taxes or greater crime rates, our 
findings, which control for these factors, 


do not lend support to this view. Strong ` 


mobility effects, however, are not found 
to be associated with cities that had 
undergone recent desegregation of public 
schools or those which had been subject 
to racial disturbances during the late 
1960s. As we have noted earlier, the weak 
relationship between the former factor 
and white out-movement may not yet be 
definitive since a good deal of northern 
School desegregation that entailed two- 
way bussing took place subsequent to the 
1965-70 migration interval under investi- 
gation here. : 

Although the racial influences fared bet- 
ter than we expected, we find the mobility 
of whites to be just as responsive to var- 
ious dimensions of central city decline— 
city-suburb fiscal disparities, particularly 
relative tax levels, and also to the degree to 
which employment has suburbanized. The 
data also show a substantially greater 
out-movement of whites from metropoli- 
tan areas where there has been consider- 
able postwar suburban development. 
These, however, are usually newer and 
more rapidly growing areas with large coun- 
terstream movements into the city that 
tend to balance out the central city flight. 

. In the second, or ‘‘how’’ hypothesis, it 
was anticipated that racial influences on 
white city-to-suburb mobility would oper- 
ate primarily through the selective desti- 
nation choices of movers rather than 
through their decisions to move. Our data 
strongly supported this expectation for 
both racial and nonracial causes. This in- 
sight into the dynamics of intraurban mo- 
bility portends some short-term optimism 
for the plight of the declining central city. 
It suggests that deteriorating economic 
and social conditions in the core will not 
. precipitate a wholesale evacuation of cur- 
rent residents but will primarily affect the 
destination selections of that continually- 
present mover pool which comprises a 
relatively constant proportion of the total 
population from city to city. To the extent 
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that racial factors proved to be negligible 
in explaining the incidence of mobility 
across SMSAs, we conclude that the term 
white flight is an inappropriate description 
of the suburbanward movement of city 
whites. i 

This study was undertaken to shed light 
on the residential white-flight impacts 
often attributed to proposed policies suc 
as ghetto enrichment programs for inner 
city minorities and central city school de- 
segregation, in order that we might clarify 
the role of racial factors in this movement. 
Although our first hypothesis was not con- 
firmed, the findings here do not support 
the view that increases in the numbers or 
levels of integration of central city blacks 
will have a substantial effect on white 
out-movement in the short-term: Hence 
programs aimed at achieving higher stan- 
dards of living and better schooling for 
central city minorities might be im- 
plemented without precipitating immedi- 
ate white population losses. 

Despite this mildly optimistic implica- 
tion cf our analysis, we have uncovered 
no easy remedies toward decreasing the 
level of white out-movement which is 
presently taking place. The fiscal crisis in 
big city government as well as the subur- 
banization of employment opportunities 
and residences are likely to continue, par- 
ticularly in the already declining central 
cities of our older metropolitan areas. The 
resulting increase in disparities between 
citles and their suburbs in services offered 
and taxes levied is likely to become even 
more important in the future mobility de- 
cisions of central city residents, than was 
shown during the 1965—70 period. 

There may be some truth to Gorham 
and Glazer's (1976:28) less than optimistic 
prognosis that: 

The declining cities are going through a 
period of urban natural selection. The most 
likely outcome: some will pull out, stabilize - 
and even revitalize; others will continue to 
weaken and eventually stabilize at a much 
lower level of activity. 


Given this situation, central cities must 
look beyond their own political bound- 
aries to obtain the resources necessary to 
increase their attractiveness for residents 
and industry. 
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APPENDIX A 


DEFINITIONS AND SOURCES OF cITy AND SMSA 
ATTRIBUTES TO BE EVALUATED AS CAUSAL FACTORS 
OF WHITE CITY-TO-SUBURB MOVEMENT 


Factors Related to Race 


Percent City Black 
Percent of total 1965 city population which 
was black. 1965 totals were averaged from 
1960 and 1970 totals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973b. 
School Desegregation 
Difference between the 1967 minus 1972 
values of the index of dissimilarity computed 
for black and nonblack elementary school 
students across schools within the central city 
district. 
Source; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967; 
1974.* 
Incidence of Racial Disturbances 
The number of spontaneous outbreaks char- 
acterized primarily by Negro aggression 
which took place in the city between 1965-68, 
per 100,000 centra! city population, 1965. 
Sources: Lemberg Center for the Study of Vio- 
lence, 19688; 1968b; Congressional Quarterly 
Service, 1967. The New York Times Index." 


Factors Related to Central City Decline 


Suburb/City Per Capita Taxes 
Ratio of 1970 suburban tax revenues per 
capita to 1970 central city tax revenues per 
capita (x 100). 


* School segregation indices were made available 
by Karl and Alma Taeuber. 

`b The racial disturbance data were made available 
by Seymour Spilerman. 


Source: Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, 1973: Appendix B. 
Suburb/City Per Capita Educational Expenditures 
Ratio of 1970 suburban educational expendi- 
tures per capita to 1970 central city educa- 
tional expenditures per capita (x 100). 
Source: Advisory Commission of Intergovern- 
mental Relations, 1973: Appendix B. 


City Crime Rate 
Number of serious crimes reported in 1970 per 
1000 central city population, 1970. Serious 
crimes include murder, rape, robbery, aggra- 
vated assault, burglary, larcency, and auto 
theft. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973b. 


City-Suburb Commuters 
Percent of 1970 central city residents report- 
ing a place of work, that report a suburban 
workplace. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973c. 


Factors Related to Population Structure 


Postwar Suburban Development 
Percent of 1970 suburban year-round units in 
structures built since 1950. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of ane Census, 1973b. 


Percent City Owners ` 
Percent of 1970 nonblack-occupied dwelling 
units in the central city which are owner 
occupied. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971. 

City Age Distribution 
Percent of the 1970 nonblack central city 
population aged five and over which was in 
the 20-29 year old age group in 1965. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973a. 











^ APPENDIX B 
Zero-Order Correlations among Causal Factors, and between Causal Factors and Mobility Measures, 
39 SMSAs 
1 2. 3 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 

1. Postwar Suburban 

Development 1.00 
2. Percent City 

Owners 424 1.00 
3. City Age 

Distribution .443 -063 1.00 
4. Percent City i 

Back .030 =—.185 —.138 1.00 
5. School 

` Desegregation —.270 —.290 —.299 —.099 1.00 

6. Racial 

Disturbances .331 .262 J6 .054 —.257 1.00 
7. Suburb/City ; 

Taxes —.116 -—.037  .259 —.208 -.057 -—.216 1.00 
8. Suburb/City Ed 

Expenditures —.016  .168 -.073 -—.296 —.023 115 .473 1.00 
9. City Crime Rate ASS) ~.334 —.172 .409  .052 —.043 —.249 —.205 1.00 
10. City-Suburb 

Commuters —.136 —.109 -.148 -—.01! 254 —.316 .122 -.132 .160 1.00 
11. Log MI 545  —.078 .263 200 —.005 117 —.274 —.294 .374 .307 
12. Log SP' 245 096 —.078 407 —.020 236 —.310 —.027 .406 .1120 
13. Log CS’ 591 044 .033 .370 —.016 215 —.323 -.120 .430 .194 
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APPENDIX C 


LIST OF STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREAS INCLUDED IN ANALYSIS 


New York City, N.Y. Portland, Ore.-Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Philadelphia, Penn.-N. J. Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Dayton, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Louisville, Ky-Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo.-lil. Sacramento, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. Memphis, Tenn.-Ark. 
Cleveland, Ohio Fort Worth, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. Birmingham, Ala. 


Newark, N. J. Toledo, Ohio-Mich. 
Dallas, Tex. Akron, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. Hartford, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky-Ind. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. 
Denver, Col. Omaha, Neb.-Ia. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
San Jose, Cal. Richmond, Va. 
New Orleans, La. 
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An examination of the methodological perspectives of Mead and Blumer establishes 
considerable divergence in emphasis and consequence. Their diverse epistemologies rest upon 
equally diverse ontological assumptions. Blumer’s naturalistic inquiry neither compliments 
Mead's methodological perspective nor facilitates the examination of Mead's theoretical ideas. 
Several experimental studies of ''taking the attitude of other’’ are discussed, one by Mead's 
student Leonard S. Cottrell, which are consistent with Mead's methodological perspective. 
That perspective is equally applicable when exploratory-descriptive research is required. Many 
problems of naturalistic methodology are avoided by recognizing the different domains of 
- meaning for investigator and investigated, by reducing the scope of behavior to be examined, 
and by increasing control of the investigator's behavior regarding that which is examined. An 


illustrative study is discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Although Herbert Blumer (1936:518; 
1937:153) coined the term symbolic in- 
teraction, George H. Mead is an assumed 
forefather of this school of sociological 
social psychology. It also is widely as- 
sumed, by critics (e.g., Huber, 1973a) and 
by proponents alike (e.g., Stone et al., 
1974), that the theory and methodology of 
Blumer's symbolic interactionism is the 
contemporary extension and manifesta- 
tion of ‘‘the Meadian tradition.” Both as- 
sumptions are false. Lewis (1976) has 
documented the diverse philosophical ori- 
gins of Blumer's symbolic interactionism 
and Mead's social behaviorism. Bales 
(1966), Stewart (1975), and Stryker (1977) 
have noted but a few of many theoretical 
differences. The primary objective of the 


* Direct all communications to: Clark McPhail; 
Department of Sociology; University of Illinois; Ur- 
bana, IL 61801. 

An earlier version of this paper was presented at 
the 1975 annual meeting of the Midwest Sociological 
. Society, Chicago. Numerous colleagues have since 
commented on the paper and we are grateful for their 
interest and effort. We particularly thank Charles W. 
Tucker (1969) for raising the issue and for providing, 
along with Robert L. Stewart, informed and con- 
structive criticism. Neither may agree with all we 
have written here. We also thank J.,David Lewis and 
Richard L. Smith who joined us in a 1974 seminar at 
„the University of Illinois and with whom we have 
learned much about Mead's written work. 
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present paper is to demonstrate the diver- 
gent methodological perspectives of Mead 
and Blumer. à 

We proceed by comparing Mead's and 
Blumer's characterizations and analyses 
of scientific inquiry. Mead's emphasis on 
systematic observation and experimental 
investigation is quite different from 
Blumer's naturalistic methodology. We 
attribute the striking epistemological dif- 
ferences to their disparate ontological as- 
sumptions and the application of those as- 
sumptions. Further, Blumer's ontology 
contradicts a basic premise of the theoret- 


ical perspective his epistemology was de- 


veloped to investigate. Naturalistic in- 
quiry neither compliments nor extends 
Mead's methodological perspective, nor is 
Blumer's framework suited to the investi- 
gation and development of Mead's 
theoretical ideas. 

‘A second objective is to advocate and 
illustrate the investigation of Mead's 
theoretical ideas in terms of the method- 
ological perspective he set forth. We note 
several studies by sociologists.and others 
which are consistent with Mead's 
methodological perspective and which re- 
fute the belief that his most important 
theoretical ideas are beyond the empirical 
pale. 

A third objective is to discuss some im- 
plications of Mead's methodological per- 
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spective for redressing the problems of 
naturalistic methodology. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the different ‘‘domains of 
meaning" for investigators and investi- 
gated, and, to variations in the inves- 
tigator's scope and control of inquiry in 
exploratory-descriptive and experimental 
research. Melbin's (1972) study of inter- 
personal behavior illustrates several ad- 
vantages of the application of a Meadian 
behavioral perspective to exploratory- 
descriptive research. 


THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Mead's concern with scientific epis- 
temology developed early and remained 
central throughout his scholarly career. 
He had published several articles 
(1894; [1900; 1906; 1917] 1964) by the 
time Blumer (1928) completed his doctoral 
dissertation on ‘‘Method in Social Psy- 
chology.’*! A number of Mead's 
additional articles, typescripts and lec- 
tures (e.g., [1927] 1964; 1936; 1938a; 
1938b) were available prior to Blumer's 
(1969:1—2) assertion that he was com- 
pelled to develop a symbolic interaction 
methodology to deal ‘*. . . explicitly with 
many crucial matters that were only im- 
plicit in the thought of Mead.” It is not 
clear by what criteria Blumer made his 
judgment that Mead’s methodological 
perspective: was ''implicit" in his written 
work.? Our comparison of their respective 


! With few exceptions (e.g., McKinney, 1954; 
1955; Huber, 1973a; Lewis, 1976; Lewis and Smith, 
1980) sociologists do not acknowledge and seem 
generally unaware of Mead’s extensive writings on 
scientific inquiry or, for that matter, any of his ideas 
beyond those in Mind, Self and Society (Spreitzer 
and Reynolds, 1973). In response to McKinney's 
(1954) paper on ''Methodological Convergence of 
Mead, Lundberg and Parsons," Lundberg 
(1954:183—4) wrote: ‘‘McKinney’s discovery will 
doubtless be a great shock to those whose careers as 
sociological theorists rest upon hearsay and imagina- 
tion rather than on a serious perusal of the texts in 
question.” 

? We do not know the extent to which Blumer 
scrutinized the full range of Mead's writings and 
lectures on scientific inquiry. Blumer's (1928) disser- 
tation makes several references to Mead's 
([1917] 1964) ‘‘Scientific Method and Individual 
Thinker,” one of four articles on scientific inquiry 
Mead had written at the time. Blumer's subsequent 
writings cite Mead's ((1917] 1964) article on two occa- 
sions (Blumer, 1973:797; 1977:289) but make no 
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epistemologies will establish that Mead's 
position is far more detailed and explicit 
than Blumer suggests. It is also quite 
different from the position Blumer felt 
compelled to develop. 

We draw primarily upon Mead's articles 
(e.g., [1917] 1964), typescripts (e.g., 
1938b), and stenographic lecture notes 
(e.g., 1936, vs. student lecture notes, e.g., 
1934), and upon Blumer's principal 
methodological statement (1969) and re- 
lated articles (e.g., [1931; 1940; 1954] 
1969). We first compare and contrast their. 
respective positions on the antecedents 
and the initiation of scientific inquiry, fol- 
lowed by their discussions of the devel- . 
opment and examination of hypotheses, 
and, the consequences for scientific 
knowledge.’ 


Antecedents of Scientific Inquiry 


Mead and Blumer recognized antece-. 
dent theories, premises or beliefs are 
necessary presuppositions for individual 
scientific experience and investigation. 
Their respective emphases, however, are 
quite different. Mead’s (1934:7) social be- 
haviorism was an attempt to explain indi- 
vidual conduct and experience in terms of 
the antecedent and ongoing organized 
conduct of the social group. Thus, in his 
view of scientific epistemology, ‘‘. . . in- 
dividual. experience presupposes the or- 
ganized structure” ([1917] 1964:203). That 
structure is not acquired inductively but is 
taught through formal instruction or 
through reading the theories and findings 
of preceding scholars (1938a:50). Accord- 
ing to Mead, modern science holds that all 
theories are provisional (1938a:56); that 
extant scientific laws or. beliefs: are 
benchmarks in terms of which discrepan- 
cies or exceptions are experienced by the 
individual scientist ([1917] 1964:207); that 
exceptions should not be ignored but 





further references to Mead's additional articles, 
manuscripts, or lectures on science published after 
Mead's death (e.g., Mead, 1932; 1936; 1938a; 1938b). 

? The phases of scientific inquiry in terms of which 
Mead organized his own discussion are found in his 
"Logical Analysis of the’ Experimental Method" 
(1938b). Blumer's phases are found in his (1969) 
statement on ‘‘The Methodological Position of Sym- - 
bolic Interactionism."' 
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. Should be acknowledged and stated as 

contradictions to be explained ([1917] 
1964:173); and, that theories and beliefs 
are sources of alternate hypotheses to ad- 
dress those contradictions (1938a:56). 

Blumer concedes that study of the em- 
pirical World presupposes some prior 
scheme through which research scholars 
view the world. Such a scheme includes 
both theories and beliefs about the phe- 
nomena to be investigated (e.g., the three 
theoretical premises of Blumer’s [1969:2] 
symbolic interactionism) as well as beliefs 
about the nature of the empirical world 
which, in turn, affect how investigation 
will occur (1969:36). Blumer’s char- 
actérization and analysis of the role of an- 
tecedent theory is erratic. On the one 
hand he is less sanguine than Mead with 
the adequacy of existing behavioral scien- 
tific theories, laws and beliefs. Extant 
theories cannot provide benchmarks when 
the majority of theoretical concepts are 
too vague and ill-defined to be used in 
scientific inquiry ([1954] 1969:138). 
Blumer says thesé concepts, at best, may 
serve as “sensitizing concepts” in a pre- 
liminary exploration of the empirical 
world. This may result in the development 
of more ''definitive concepts." Yet, on 
the other hand, Blumer ([1940] 1969:181) 
warns of the ‘‘ ... risk and danger that 
the [theoretical] concept may coerce 
judgment and determine what is seen.” 
He (1969:41) warns investigators to be- 
ware ''imprisonment"' by their antecedent 
theoretical schemes. It is not clear whether 
Blumer's warnings are superfluous, given 
his assessment of social science concepts, 
or if they are admonitions to avoid the 
development of definitive but coercive 
concepts. 


Initiating Inquiry 


Mead, and initially Blumer, construed 
the initiation of scientific inquiry as a mat- 
. ter of problem solution. Blumer's position 
has shifted across time and has never beeri 
as explicit or complete as Mead's 
analysis. 


Mead (1938b:82) defines a problem as. 


“the checking or inhibition of some more 
or less habitual form of conduct, way of 
thinking or feeling." Some aspect of the 
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scientist’s system of beliefs or practices 
breaks down ([1917] 1964:198). This may 
involve an exception to or breakdown of a 
theory, law, aypothesis, unit of analysis, > 
equation, or some piece of equipment. No 
area or phase of the scientist’s activity or 
experience is immune (1936:264—5).^ 
Whereas the routine and ordinary escapes 
attention and scrutiny, the exceptional 
and extraordinary captures the attention 
of the puzzled investigator ([1917] 
1964:190) and gives rise to such questions 
as: How car. this activity be continued? 
What is the solution to this puzzle? How 
does this come about? Such questions 
provide occasions for creating hypotheses 
whose empirical investigation may recon- 
struct the empirical world and thereby 
modify or supplant existing laws, theories 
or beliefs.5 Such creative occasions dis- 
tinguish the experimental method of mod- . 
ern science t[1917] 1964: 189; 1936:264—6). 

Blumer’s ([1931] 1969) early writing 
construed problems as ‘‘puzzling percep- 
tual experiznces,’’ as ‘‘frustrated ac- 
tivity," or as ‘‘situations requiring solu- 
tion or adjustment.’’ But his more recent 
writings have reversed the problem- 
question sequence: scientific inquiry is 
said (1969:25) to begin by’‘‘asking ques- 
tions of the empirical world and the con- 
version of those questions into prob- 
lems.” 

While it may be argued that the se- 
quence of problem and question is not 
crucial, it is clear that Mead and Blumer 
provide quite different analyses of what is 
required to prepare a problem for resolu- 
tion. The scientist should (Mead, 
1938b:82) "state the problem in terms of 
the conditions of its possible solution.” 
Where a law, theory or belief has been 


found exceptionable, the problem should 


be so stated (1936:283). One should pro- 


* But Meed ([1917] 1964:200) cautions confusing 
the ‘'scientific attitude of being ready to question 
anything with an attitude of being willing to question 
everything a: once.” Scientific inquiry would be im- 
possible without some unquestioned and stable 
ground on waich to stand, from which to judge some 
Other activity problematic, or, upon which to con- 
struct a solution or redress of tbe problem. 

5 Mead dces not distinguish, as does Kuhn (1962), 
between the ‘‘puzzle-solving activities" of normal 
science, and the anomalies which are goads to scien- 
tific revolutions. 
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duce descriptions of as many instances of 
the problem as possible and thereby in- 
crease the facts known about the problem 
(1936:283—4). The greater one’s familiarity 
with the phenomenon, the more likely one 
is to recognize the problematic features 
with which an adequate hypothesis must 
deal (1936:284). Notwithstanding the in- 


vestigator's individual and private expert, 


ence of the problem, it must eventually be 
rendered social; that is, the scientific 
existence of the problem depends on 
others' acceptance of the report of the 
person who initially experienced the ex- 
ception or discrepancy ([1917] 1964:196). 
The investigator must provide the ‘‘cir- 
cumstantial evidence” of the conditions of 
the exception such that others might have 
a similar experience and provide a report 
similar to that of the initial investigator. 
And this should not depend upon personal 
whim or fancy ([1917] 1964:196--7): 


In cther words, those individuals who cor- 
roborate the facts are made in spite of them- 
selves, experiencers of the same facts. The 
perfection of this evidence is attained when 
the fact can happen to others and the ob- 
server simply details the conditions under 
which he made the observation, which can 
be then so perfectly reproduced that others 
may repeat the exceptional experience. 


Blumer (1969:25—6) has appropriately 
observed that most scientists have little 
familiarity at the outset of their inquiry 
with that portion of the empirical world in 
which their problem lies. Blumer con- 
cedes no substitute for getting close to this 
empirical world to gain that familiarity 
(1969:27). He has proposed a two-stage 
procedure for accomplishing such an 
examination. Exploration or description is 
the first stage and the objective is to: 


... enable the scholar to . . . talk from fact. 


and not from specualtion ... so that he 
knows that the questions he asks of the em- 
pirical area are meaningful and relevant to it, 
that the problem he poses is not artificial, 
that the kinds of data he seeks are significant 
in terms of the empirical world, and that the 
leads he follows are faithful to its nature. 
(1969:42) 


We noted Blumer’s disdain for the 
majority of social science concepts and 
the ‘‘sensitizing’’ role he assigns them in 
the preliminary exploration phase of in- 


“ticularly, 1973b: 
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quiry. These may be refined in the second 
stage of inquiry—inspection—where the 
investigator discovers the analytic ele- 
ments or conceptual categories with 
which she or he will subsequently work. 
Again, Blumer’s treatment of the nature of 
such analytic units has shifted across 
time. In an early paper he wrote that the 
character of an observed act is ‘‘lodged 
there through a process of inference” 
([1949] 1969:179). In his methodological 
position statement, however, he argued 
(1969:45) that inspection and pursuant 
concept development do not involve ''giv- 
ing a nature" to the analytic element; 
rather, it is a matter of discovering or 
identifying ‘‘the nature of the analytic 
element by an intense scrutiny of its in- 
stances in the empirical world” (1969:45). 
Blumer's position corresponds to the 
Aristotelian conception of observation of 
which Mead ([1917] 1964:183—4) was so 
critical. For Mead, modern science em- 
phasizes the controlled perception of ob- 
served fact and the controlled reconstruc- 
tion of a perceived world. Aristotelian ob- 
servation emphasized the insight with 
which an observer could recognize the na- 
ture of the object, analyze that into es- 
sences and formulate those into a defini- ` 


` tion of the object. Such an emphasis pre- 


cludes the reconstruction of observed fact 
and the expansion of knowledge. In short, 
Blumer and Mead agree the solution of a 
problem cannot be achieved until one is 
first familiar with the problem to be re- 
solved. But Mead, unlike Blumer, re- 
quires and discusses procedures for the 
controlled perception of observed facts 
and for establishing scientific problems as 
social objects.$ 


Hypotheses 


Mead ([1917] 1964:198) treats the hy- 
pothesis as a tentative solution to a prob- 


‘© Blumer neither is unaware of these issues nor of. 
crude precedures with which they could be ad- 
dressed. But he has given them such scant attention 
(e.g., 1928:410; [1940] 1969:179), or has discussed 
them in such obscure locations (1969:45, fn.) that we 
can only conclude he considers them unimportant. 
This is a point on which Blumer’s critics have made 
properly sharp attacks (cf. Huber, 1973a; and, par- 

"But Who Will Scrutinize the 
Scrutinizers?’’). : ; 
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lem, an ‘‘escape from the exception.” It is 
an answer to the question: How: did this 


exception come about (1936:284)? The 


hypothesis is characterized as ‘‘some 
possible representation, restatement or 
reconstruction of the situation in which 
the data or facts will no longer inhibit ac- 
tion, thought or feeling" (1938b:82).7 
Mead recognized the individual as the 
source of those exceptional experiences 
which establish problems as well as the 
source of hypothesized. solutions to those 
problems ([1917] 1964:207). But he did not 
construe hypotheses as. individualistic, 
particularistic or atheoretical exercises. 
Theories are sources from which hypoth- 
eses (1938a:56) develop, and such ideas 
(1938b:82) represent efforts to test com- 
peting theories or portions thereof 
(1938a:84--6). Although one after another 
hypothesis may prove faulty, be aban- 
doned, and others may be required, none 
can be considered a tenable research in- 
strument unless cast in universal form 
([1917] 1964:198): “No one would waste 
time with a hypothesis which confessedly 
was not applicable to all instances of the 
problem.’’ Finally, Mead (e.g., [1917] 
1964:193) consistently suggested that hy- 
potheses be subject to empirical test. 
Blumer avoids the term hypothesis. In 
the exploration stage Blumer’s ([1931] 
1969:166) investigator works with a 
theoretically primitive sensitizing concept 
which represents a ‘‘mode of attack or a 
plan of approach to the situation . . . re- 
quiring solution or adjustment." The in- 
spection stage of inquiry may refine that 
concept and establish an analytic compo- 
nent. The next task is to isolate relation- 
ships between analytic components. This 
"presumes the existence of a meaningful 
connection between components in the 
empirical world” (1969:46, Blumer's em- 
phasis). The connection, like its analytic 
components, is not assigned or hypoth- 
esized. It is discovered, ‘‘ ... pinned 
down and tested by careful flexible 
scrutiny of its empirical instances” 


7 Where the problem is a factual exception to some 
hypothesis, law or theory, the superceding hypoth- 
esis must account for the exceptional facts, the facts 
accounted for by the superceded hypothesis, and, 
the superceded hypothesis itself (1938a:39). 
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(1969:46). Whereas Mead treats hypoth- 
eses as the beginning of.an empirical reso- 
lution of the problem of inquiry, Blumer 
seems to treat the discovery of a relation- 
ship between analytic components as the 
termination of the empirical resolution. 
Whereas Mead's treatment of hypotheses 
is theorétically grounded, though not for- 
mally deductive,? Blumer's treatment is 
virtually atheoretical, inductive empiri- - 
cism. 


Examining Hypotheses 


Mead's analysis of scientific inquiry 
discusses the examination of hypotheses 
by means of experimental and nonexperi- 
mental observation as well as with 
“thought experiments.” The experimen- 
tal method ‘‘undertakes to tell us what we 
may expect to happen when we act in such 
and such a fashion” ([1917] 1964:210) 
under ‘‘specific, exact and hence formally 
universal’’ conditions the investigator has 
identified or constructed (1938b:82).!° 
Some critics (e.g., Huber, 1973a:278) have 
charged that Mead treats the experimental 
method as merely an extension of the 


-everyday processes of trial-and-error 


problem solution employed by all higher 
primates. Such criticism ignores Mead’s 


* Mead (1938b:83) recognized the inductive/ 
deductive strategy is never clear-cut: ''Indeed, all 
formulations of problems are deductive, whether we 
undertake their solution or not, but [in the impracti- 
cal situation requiring ‘thought experiments']. . . the 
method of approach seems [necessarily] to be en- 
tirely deductive,” 

? Mead recognized that experimental tests of hy- 
potheses are not always practical or possible in all 
fields of scholarship. The problem of inquiry may be 
considered inevitable or insoluble. Or the commu- 
nity may be afraid to have situations manipulated 
because of the social reorganization which might 
occur (1938b:83). In such situations the "mental test- 
ing of the hypothesis” (1938b:82), or the "thought 
experiment," provides a procedure for the logical 
examination of relational statements in the form of 
the syllogism, testing past experience to ascertain 
the consequence of taking future hypothetical action 
(1938a:85; cf. Kuhn's discussion. 1962:88). It can be . 
argued that correlation studies are of this sort. 

10 Mead ([1906] 1964) considered experimental 
analysis to be the method of modern science. He did 
not construe experiments as techniques of data col- 
lection and analysis but as requirements and proce- 
dures for generating knowledge. See his (1938) ‘‘Log- 
ical Analysis of the Experimental Method.” 
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(1938b:82) emphasis on ‘‘the careful 
exactness with which the problem is de- 
fined, the data gathered, and the experi- 
ment carried out" by the investigator. 
Mead (1932:101; 1936:406, 415; 1938a:40) 
also stressed the investigator's obligation 


to specify the criteria and procedures en- : 


abling others to replicate and reject or cor- 
roborate the investigator's actions and re- 
ported consequences. 

Blumer (1969:28—31) rejects ‘the four 
customary means” of empirically validat- 
ing relationships between analytic com- 
ponents. ‘‘Hypothesis testing’ is rejected 
(1969:29-30) because it seldom 
‘‘genuinely epitomizes the model or 
theory from which it is deduced,” because 
it neglects the search for negative cases, 
and because it is limited to the particular 
empirical situation circumscribed by the 
hypothesis rather than extending to other 
relevant empirical situations. Blumer 
(1969:28—9) rejects ‘‘adherence to scien- 
tific protocol' because it provides no 
guarantee that the investigator's premises, 
problems, data, relationships, concepts 
and interpretations are "sustained by the 
nature of the empirical world.” Similarly, 
Blumer (1969:30—1) rejects ‘‘operational 
procedures" because they are ‘‘reg- 
ularized'' and have too limited a range of 
empirical referents to allow true valida- 
tion. The consequence of this is that 
Blumer (1969:29) also rejects “replication 
studies'' because they beg the question if 
the primary study was without valid 
grounding in the empirical world. l 

In short, Blumer rejects all that Mead 
requires. Blumer neither discusses or re- 
quires procedures for corroborating the 
problem solution an individual inves- 
tigator may claim to have achieved. In- 
stead he argues that exploration and in- 
spection alone are necessary to ascertain 
relationships between analytic compo- 
nents in the empirical world (1969:46): 

They comprise what is sometimes spoken of 
as ‘‘naturalistic’’ investigation— 
investigation that is directed to a given em- 
pirical world in its natural, ongoing character 
instead of to a simulation of such a world, or 
to an abstraction from it (as in the case of 
laboratory experimentation). 


To the contrary, Mead (1938a:35) chas- 
tizes critics of experimental research. 
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It is a mistake to emphasize the artificiality 
of the experimental apparatus and technique 
of the psychological laboratory. As in the 
case of the laboratories of the physical sci- 

_ ences, the building of its apparatus and its 
techniques is but rendering specific, exact 
and hence formally universal the instruments 
and behavior of untechnical conduct. 


Experiments rest upon the systematic 
observation of the consequences of the 
investigator's activities for the 
phenomena under study ([1917] 
1964:210). Mead (1934:2) characterized ` 
his social behaviorism as ‘‘an approach to 
the study of the experience of the indi- 
vidual from the point of view of his con- 
duct, particularly, but not exclusively, the 
conduct as it is observable by others.’’ He 
did not construe observation as a matter . 
of recording ‘‘the natural ongoing char- 
acter’ of things. Observation **. . . is not 
simply the opening of one’s eyes and see- 
ing things as the images happen to fall on 
the retina” (1938a:283), nor is it merely 
'*opening one’s ears and listening to what 
may occur’’ (1936:281). Rather, observa- 
tion is guided by the problems or interests 
of the investigator ((1917] 1964: 192) who is 
actively and selectively ‘‘discriminating”’ 
(1938a:350) what is to be observed.!! 

Just as Mead (1938a:40) stressed others’ 
corroboration of the problem, so too must 
others verify the investigator’s report of 
the consequences of his or her hypothesis: 
“It is in the mouths of at least two wit- 
nesses that [these observation reports] 
must be confirmed.” Science is social be- 
havior! Others should not be expected to 
accept the new hypothesis as a matter of 
blind faith nor as a ‘‘deduction from ac- 
cepted impersonal premises’’ (1938a:40). 
The investigator must specify the condi- 
tions to be met and the actions to be taken 
such that others, through their conduct, 
can experience, must observe, can con- 
firm or reject the reported observations of 
the investigator (1936:406, 415). ''The 
reality of this experience of his, and of 
others carrying out the experiment, is the 


n **What we call ‘discrimination’ [is] the pointing 
out of things and the analysis in this pointing. This is 
a process of labeling the elements so that you can 
refer to each under its proper tag, whether that tag is 
a pointing. of the finger, a vocal gesture, or a written 
word’ (Mead, 1938a:350). ` 
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cornerstone of experimental science’’ 
(1932; 101). 


The Consequences of Scientific Inquiry 


Blumer’s treatment of the theoretical 
consequences of inquiry is as equivocal as 
. his discussion of the theoretical antece- 
dents. On the one hand he has argued 
([1954] 1969:148) that every object of em- 
pirical consideration has a distinctive 
character. This would seem to preclude 
the development of abstract concepts and 
universal statements of relationship be- 
tween such concepts (cf. 1969:45; but also 
see [1954] 1969:140—1). Nonetheless, 
Blumer (1969:26) calls for the scientist to 
move beyond the empirical findings from 
a problem's investigation to some tran- 
scending theory or outside conceptual 
scheme. Once relationships between ana- 
lytic components havé been discovered, 
Blumer’s (1969:48) investigator is directed 
to formulate propositions, weave these 
into a theoretical scheme, and submit all 
to test by renewed examination of the em- 
pirical world. Perhaps Blumer is simply 
calling for theory development by analytic 
induction. The empirical test of theoreti- 
cal generalizations, however, seems pre- 
cluded by his rejection of scientific pro- 
tocol, operational procedures, hypothesis 
testing or replication studies. Ostensibly, 
exploration and inspection can suffice 
(1969:46). 

Mead (1936:285) made explicit and con- 
sistent references to the consequences of 
hypothesis testing for the body of theory 
within which the investigator has worked. 


You are undertaking to set up another law in 
place of the one which has been overthrown. 
The new law is tentatively set up as a hy- 
pothesis. You test it. When you have tested 
it, it becomes a working hypothesis. And if 
others test it and it works, it becomes an 
accepted theory. But, although it is an ac- 
cepted theory, it is still subject to some other 
chance exception. 


The Epistemologies Reviewed . 


Blumer's characterization of and recipe 
for naturalistic inquiry neither extends nor 


explicates Mead's analysis of scientific. 


inquiry. Mead stressed antecedent theory 
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as a source of benchmarks against which 
exceptions are noted in individual experi- 
ence as problems which occasion inquiry 
and solution. Such individual experiences 
presume the organized structure of an- 
tecedent theory. Blumer vacillates be- 
tween orienting and confining conse- 
quences of existing theory but generally 
disparages the quality of that theory and 
opts for an ad hoc approach. E 

For both Mead and Blumer the prob- 
lematic exception requires careful obser- 
vation and description to establish or 
grasp those features of the phenomenon 
with which the investigator's proposed 
solution must deal. Thereafter, Mead's 
and Blumer's emphases increasingly di- 
verge. Mead treated the hypothesis as an 
escape from the problematic situation, 
and, hypotheses require observation, ex- 
perimental or logical test by the inves- 
tigator and then by others. Blumer es- 
chews the term hypothesis, not to mention 
the specification of criteria and proce- 
dures by which hypotheses could be 
tested. Blumer emphasizes the discovery 
of analytic elements and relationships 
among them in a two-stage process of nat- 
uralistic inquiry. His concern is with en- 
compassing observations that preserve 
the natural character of the real, ongoing 
empirical world. Mead stresses ‘‘the con- 
trolled perception of observed facts," and 
repeatedly emphasizes the necessity of 
corroborated factual statements of the 
probiem as well as corroborated observa- 
tions of the hypothesized resolution of 
that problem. Blumer ignores corrobora- 
tion. 
Blumer's epistemological perspective 
lends itself to repeatedly starting inquiry 
anew (others' theoretical schemes are in- 
adequate guidelines) or of retracing the 
same ground (by renewed empirical exam- 
ination of the relationships one uncovers 
and weaves into a theoretical scheme). 
There is no sense of "normal science” (cf. 
Kuhn, 1962) in which knowledge is cor- 
roborated and accumulated across inves- 
tigators. Conversely, Mead's perspective 
emphasizes the corroboration of indi- 
vidual experience and the social accumu- 
lation of knowledge which this allows; he 
recognizes that (1936:286): ''No statement 
that science makes is final . . . . There is 
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always some possible reconstruction that 
can take the place of it... . The law is 
dead! Long live the law!" 


Discussion 

One explanation for the divergence of 
Mead's and Blumer's methodological per- 
spectives is that Mead's views are re- 
stricted to the physical and biological sci- 
ences. Some symbolic interactionists (e.g., 
Meltzer [1964] 1972:21) have even as- 
serted that Mead made ‘‘no specific rec- 
ommendations as to the techniques 
appropriate to the study of human be- 
havior.” Such assertions may stem from 
alack of familiarity with Mead's extensive 
writings on scientific inquiry or from a 
rejection of their applicability to human 
behavior. Blumer has rejected the use of 
established scientific protocol (1969:28— 
9) and has cautioned against the emula- 
tion of physical science (1969:34) in the 
study of human behavior. The apparent 
reservation is that scientific protocol pre- 
vents the investigation of human actors' 
meanings and interpretations whereas 
proper inquiry (Blumer, 1966:542; 
‘1969:56) would have the investigator 
“take the attitude” of the investigated and 
thereby similarly perceive and interpret 
the latter's situation and behavior. Such 
reservations may have led to the errone- 
ous conclusion (Blumer, 1969:1) that a 
methodology for the study of human be- 
havior was at best implicit in Mead's writ- 
ings, thereby compelling Blumer to de- 
velop one of his own. 

We reject Blumer's conclusion and the 
assumptions on which it rests. First, Mead 
construed scientific inquiry as the explicit 
and formal extension of the everyday pro- 
cesses of intelligent problem solution to all 
areas of human inquiry, including those of 
human conduct and experience (cf. Mead 
[1906] 1964:61; [1917] 1964; [1923] 1964: 
246—65; 1936). Second, Mead's (1934:2) 
social behaviorism is an approach to 
human experience through behavior, and 
not the other way around!!? Third, those 


12 Most symbolic interactionists, following 
Blumer, heve twisted Mead back to front on this 
point. They have insisted on an introspective ap- 
proach wh:ch Mead (1936:400) explicitly rejected: 
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sacrosanct human qualities some sym- 
bolic interactionists have held above and 
beyond the scrutiny of scientific inquiry, 
Mead simply construed as behaviors in 
which humans engage. Thus, ‘‘the mean- 
ing of the object is derived entirely from . 
our reaction upon it, or, in other words, 
our use of it" ([ 19001 1964:8). ‘‘Interpreta- 
tion. . . is not basically a process going on 


in the mind as such, or one necessarily ' 


invalving a mind; it is an external, overt, 
physical or physiological process ..." 
(1934:48—9). Similarly, ‘‘taking the atti- 
tude of the other" is construed ([1912] 
1964:140; [1913] 1964:145—-6; [1922] 
1964:243; [1924—25] 1964:380—1; [1927] 
1964:312) as a behavioral or physiological 
process in which the individual responds 
to his/her own gestures (or to other's ges- 
tures) as other responds. In short, no 
unique methodology is required to study 
human behavior, at least not in terms of 
Mead's theoretical perspective. 

A second explanation for Oe divergent 
epistemologies is that Blumer's perspec- 
tive is limited to the exploratory- 
descriptive research which must precede 
the hypothesis testing and experimental 
work with which Mead was concerned. 
Although Blumer (1969:46) explicitly dis- 
avows such limitations on his perspective, 
this interpretation has mixed. merit. It is 
the case that social and behavioral scien- 
tists too frequently proceed to test hy- 
potheses before they have sufficient de- 
scriptive familiarity with phenomena they 
seek and claim to explain.'3 Unfortu- 
nately, there are too. many flaws in 
Blumer's methodological perspective to 
facilitate the quality of exploratory obser- . 
vation and description on which sub- 





"[tis much safer . . . to come back to the conduct of 
the individual if you are going to study him than to 
come back to something he reports to you by means 
of introspection.” 

1 Blumer's pleas for investigating ''the real empir- 
ical world" must be placed in the context of his 
career which paralleled the attrition of direct 


` sociological research contact with the phenomena of 


interest. Detailed case studies increasingly were re- 
placed by survey research, magnetic tapes and sec- 
ondary analyses. Blumer may have been incensed at 
the increasing number of sociological pathologists 
who never observe or speak with a live human sub- 
ject but merely scrutinize residual data in com- 


putero. 
r 


H 
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sequent investigations must build. We 
' attribute those flaws to the ontological as- 
sumptions Blumer makes about what is to 
be observed and about the observation 
process itself. Our discussion of some al- 
ternatives to naturalistic observation and 
description must await consideration of 
these basic ontological issues. 

A third explanation attributes Mead's 
and Blumer's epistemological differences 
to their ontological assumptions and the 
`. uses to which those assumptions are put. 
AII recipes for generating knowledge rest 
upon assumptions about reality. Both 
Mead (e.g., 1936; 1938a:276—300) and 
Blumer (e.g., 1969:36, 60) discuss the on- 
tological assumptions of scientific epis- 
temology. The closing injunction of 
Blumer's (1969:60) major methodological 
essay reiterates the importance in which 
he held such assumptions: ‘‘Respect the 
nature of the empirical world and organize 
a methodological stance to reflect that re- 
` spect." We have reviewed Mead's and 
Blumer's epistemological stances. We 
turn now to an examination of the ontolog- 
ical assumptions on which those diverse 
stances have been organized. 


ONTOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS AND 
APPLICATIONS 


Mead (1936) traces the development of 
modern science and the accompanying re- 
jection of realism and idealism at the turn 
of the century. He advances pragmatism 
as an alternative to those ontological posi- 
tions and as the logical generalization of 
scientific methodology and behavioral 
psychology. Mead (1932:275) concedes 
we might imagine a disorderly world but 
denies we can imagine a world that is not 
there. Reality is a presupposition of all 
scientific inquiry, indeed of all thinking 
(1938a:275).. But science is not concerned 
with the nature of reality (1936:275); 
rather, science is concerned with ‘‘order- 
ing the events it observes." Investigators' 
responses impose order on observed 
events. Those events are not solipsistic 
inventions. The manipulatory phase of the 
act meets a resistance which answers to 
the preceding perceptual phase of that act 
(1938a:104—5). While the scientist as- 
sumes the reality of perceptions 
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(1932:140), of recording instruments 
(1932:150), and of the events predicted by 
hypotheses (1932:140), "'[c]ontrolled sen- 
suous experience is the essential basis of 
all our science" ([1903] 1964:34). It is the 
social and behavioral control of experi- 
ence that characterizes the ontological as- 
sumptions of Mead's pragmatism, and 
provides the basis for his view of scientific 
inquiry. 

Blumer (1969; 1977) claims the ontolog-. 
ical position of pragmatism, but Lewis 
(1976; 1977) demonstrates that Blumer's 
version is derived from James and Dewey 
and is quite different from the pragmatism 
of Peirce and Mead. Blumer (1977), of 
course, vehemently denies any divergence 
from Mead. But our examination of his 
writings suggests he waffles amongst the 
ontological assumptions of both realism 
and idealism. On the one hand (1969:46) 
his naturalistic inquiry is concerned with 
"the natural, ongoing character of the 
empirical world which can ‘talk back... 
challenging and resisting . . . not bending 
to our images or conceptions of it" 
(1969:22). On the other hand he has writ- 
ten that the world of reality depends on 
how it is perceived (1977:287) and exists 
only in human experiénce (1969:22). 
Blumer's vacillation beds him down with 
both idealists and realists. He simply 
never adopts the social behaviorist per- 
spective by which Mead's pragmatism 
transcends the idealist-realist gap. 

Mead's ontological assumptions logi- 
cally extend to his characterization of 
meaning as response ([1900] 1964:8), and 
of shared meaning (1934:78), scientific 
universals (1938a:275) or laws (1936:285) 
as convergent responses. It is never clear 
how Blumer defines meaning or shared 
meaning.'4 It is clear he fails to do so in 
terms of behavior or convergent behaviors. 


'* Blumer "explains" that "the meaning of a thing 
for a person grows out of the ways in which other 
persons act toward a person with regard to the 
thing" but he does not provide a definition of mean- 
ing, let alone a behavioral definition. Similarly, he 
"explains" that shared meaning "arises in the pro- 
cess of interaction between people," but he does not 
define it nor tell us how to recognize it when it 
occurs. Thus, in spite of the significance of meaning 
to Blumer's theory of human behavior. he provides 
neither a definitive nor a sensitizing conceptualiza- 
tion to assist in its empirical description and analysis. 
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He clings to reality with one hand and 
hails the subjective experience of the indi- 
vidual with the other. For example, his 
recent discussion of Mead's ontological 
position properly claims the meaning of 
‘ta reality that is ‘out there’’’ is contingent 
upon the perspective of the perceiver 
(1977:287). But Blumer predictably ne- 
glects Mead's social and behavioral 
treatment of perspectives. He incorrectly 
attributes to Mead the notion that 
(1977:287) ‘‘because the perspective out- 
lines or indicates something ‘out there,’ 
the perspective has an objective char- 
acter." To the contrary, Mead's discus- 
sion of the "objective reality of perspec- 
.tives" ([1927] 1964:315-6, 318) empha- 
sized "the relation of a consentient set 
[conjoined judgments] to a percipient 
event [something that can be perceived]. 
Objectivity of perspectives is not contin- 
gent upon a perceptible event, as Blumer 
suggests, but upon a convergent response 
to such an event! 

Blumer (1977:289) insists on char- 
acterizing Mead's treatment of scientific 
inquiry as ‘‘an individual act." This is an 
error. We recognize that Mead's ([1917] 
1964:196) essay, on "'Scientific Method 
and Individual Thinker" lauds individual 
experience as the growing point of sci- 
ence, both in the recognition of excep- 
tional facts which fracture extant theory, 
and in the generation of alternative hy- 
potheses to transcend the exception. But 
Blumer fails to recognize Mead's ([1917] 
1964:196) requirements that exceptional 
facts and their circumstances be so de- 
scribed by the initial investigator that 
others will experience the facts, and, that 
the investigator's working hypothesis be 
set forth for and corroborated by others. 
Just as the initiation of individual scien- 
tific inquiry "presupposes an organized 
structure" ([1917] 1964:203), the con- 
tinuity of scientific inquiry requires that 
individual experience be rendered social. 
Any object remains subjective so long as it 
is indicated by an individual solely to him 
or herself ([1922] 1964:242). It is the 
“coincidence of the perspective of the in- 
dividual with the perspective of others" 
which constitutes the objectivity of the 
perspective ([1927] 1964:318). And, "the 
character of [scientific universals] arise[s] 
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out of the social attitude of the individual 
[investigator] toward the world’’ 
(1938a:275), and not out of the nature of 
the world.!5 Given the concern of science 
(1936:275) with "ordering the events it ob- 
serves," the investigator: must direct 
others to respond as he or she has re- 
sponded. Mead proposed the significant 
symbol as the mechanism for accomplish- 
ing these convergent responses, coinci- 
dent.perspectives, and scientific univer- 
sals. 

Mead ([1927] 1964:312) defined the sig- 
nificant symbol as ‘‘a gesture [which] 
arouses the same response in the indi- 
vidual who makes it that it arouses in 
others." The vocal gesture is preeminent 
because of the simultaneity with which 
speaker and hearer perceive the gesture; 
but similar consequences can occur with 
gestures we can see or feel ([1922] 
1964:243). "We hear what we say; if we 
are talking with our fingers we see what 
we are saying; if with the attitudes of the 
body, we feel what we are saying" 
(1936:379). For social intercourse in gen- 
eral, and science in particular, ‘‘the indi- 
vidual can indicate to others and to him- 
self the perceptual things that can be 
seized and manipulated and combined" 
([1927] 1964:314—5). Objects can be estab- 
lished ("pointed out") for others as they 
have been established by and for the indi- 
vidual (1936:287), and the individual can 
direct others to respond to the objects as 
the individual has responded or is re- 
sponding (1936:380). These directions, 
and the convergent responses they pro- 
duce, are the social behavioral mech- 
anisms of the ontological assumptions 
upon-which Mead's methodological per- 
spective is constructed. 

Blumer attends to neither the conver- 
gent responses which constitute the objec- 
tive reality of perspectives nor to the sig- 
nificant symbols responsible for those 
convergent responses. Mead's (1936:275) 


15 In tae usage of his times, Mead ([1924— 
25] 1964:286—7) defined attitudes as vocal and non- 
vocal gestures: "stages in the act as they appear to 
others, [ircluding] expressions of countenance, posi- 
tions of the body, changes in breathing rhythms, 
outward evidence of circulatory changes, and vocal 
sounds." Thus, social attitudes are convergent be- 
havioral responses by the investigator and other(s). , 
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ontological perspective dismisses any 
concern with the "nature" of observed 
évents. Rather, the investigator is re- 
quired to provide ‘directions which will 
occasion the convergent responses which 
order observed events. Blumer's ontolog- 
ical perspective, if anything, requires the 
opposite. He directs investigators 
(1969:39, 45) not to assign but to discover 
the nature: of their concepts. They are di- 
rected not to impose relationships upon 
their analytic components but to discover 
them through intense scrutiny of the em- 
pirícal world, presuming ''the existence of 
a meaningful connection between the 
components in the empirical world'' 
(1969:46).!5 Blumer (1969:29) insists that 
ordinary scientific protocol will not suffice 
because its constituent elements might not 
be “sustained by the nature of the empiri- 
cal world.” Rather, a naturalistic investi- 
gation is addréssed to the ‘‘natural, ongo- 
ing character" of the empirical world 
(1969:46), "lifting the veils that obscure or 
hide what is going on” (1969:39), and 
thereby digging out and discovering "'the 
nature of the empirical world" (1969:48). 

The consistent respect in which Blumer 
holds *'the nature of the empirical world,” 
and his lack of attention to investigators’ 

convergent responses and the instructions 
which produce them, givé us the ontologi- 
cal assumptions upon which his naturalis- 
tic methodology is constructed. i 


` 


Blumer' s Ontological Paradox 


Symbolic : interaétionists traditionally 


have rejected the notion: that inherent 


meanings or intrinsic stimuli control 
human behavior. Blumer has held that 
human actors do not merély respond to 
surrounding stimuli but, rather, forge and 
direct their respective lines of action. 
. “The position of symbolic interactionism 
is that the social actidn of the actor is 


Ip Some contemporary social psychologists, like 
Mead a half-century earlier, recognize that "laws 
and theories are not physical things which lie hidden 
beneath the bushes waiting for us to serendipitously 
trip over them. . . . Théy are man-made abstractions 

` (Schlenker, 1973:12). Similarly, Zajonc (1972: 2) 
observes that "order is not a feature of the universe 
and of nature but of the scientist s conceptions of the 
universe and of nàture.` H 
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constructed by bm" (1969:23). The on- 
tological assumption is clear: human ac- 
tors impose meaning and order upon their 
own and others’ activities. Blumer sets 
this assumpticn aside, however, when de- 
scribing and prescribing the investigation 
of human behavior. “For symbolic in- 
teractionism the nature of the empirical 
world is to be :liscovered, to be dug out by 
a direct, care?ul and probing examination 
of that world" (1969:48, our emphasis). 
Blumer never characterizes investigators 
as constructirg the meaning or forging the 
order of the actions they investigate, nor 
does he instruct them to do so. The an- 
tithetical ontological assumption is clear: 
human invesiigators reveal the meaning 
and order ir the actions of others by 
merely lifting the obscuring veils. 
Blumer applies one set of ontological 
assumptions to the phenomena under 
investigation and another to the investiga- 
tion of those phenomena. The paradox is 
that Blumer'5 methodological perspective 
abandons one of the basic premises of the 
theoretical perspective it was designed to 
investigate. Hf meaning and order are con- 
structed and assigned, naturalistic inquiry 
is antithetical to social behaviorism and to 
symbolic intzractionism as well. 


Review and "mplications 


Mead rejects realism and idealism and 
consistently assumes a pragmatist posi- 
tion: reality is presumed, but science or- 
ders observed events through convergent 
. responses which establish objective facts 
for science and shared meaning in other 
arenas of human conduct: It is upon these 
assumptions that Mead's methodological 
perspective and his social behaviorist 
theoretical perspective are constructed. 
Blumer vacillates between idealism and 
realism. The pragmatist stance he claims 
bears no resemblance to Mead's position. 
Moreover, Blumer's naturalistic method- 
` ology is inconsistent with a basic premise 
of Blumer's symbolic interactionist 
theory. The order Blümer's' methodology 
seeks to discover in the world flatly con- 
tradicts his theoretical claim that human 
actors impose order on that world. Blumer 
(1969:60) may have organized his epis- | 
temological stance to reflect what he as- 
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sumes to be the nature of the empirical 
world, but neither his assumptions nor his 
stance bear remote resemblance to those 
of the putative forefather of symbolic in- 
. teractionism, George Herbert Mead. 

A wide range of students of human be- 
havior continue to pay homage to Mead: 
seminal theoretical ideas. But they also 
typically despair the systematic empirical 
investigation of those ideas. We attribute 
that despair to the confusion of Mead's 
ideas with the theory and methodology of 
symbolic interactionism. For example, 
Shaver (1974) writes that 


...G. H. Mead is mentioned with reverence 
by several [Contemporary European social 
psychologists] but no improvements in the 
methods of . . . symbolic interactionists are 
proposed. Mead's ideas have always been 
attractive but have yet to inspire novel 
methods or empirical findings. 


It is true that Blumer studied with Mead 
and has assumed the role of sociological 
interpreter for Mead's ideas. But our re- 
view suggests that Blumer's symbolic in- 
teractionist methodology is, at best, an 
improvident vehicle for the systematic in- 
vestigation of Mead's social behaviorist 
ideas and may, in fact, have thwarted such 
an investigation. Alternatively, Mead's 
ideas can be investigated in terms of his 
own methodological perspective. 


INVESTIGATING MEAD'S IDEAS ON HIS 
OWN TERMS 


How do two or more persons get their 
acts together in concert? (Mead, 
1936:360—85). Mead (1936:377) put forth 
as "the principlé of organization"' the use 
of a gesture by the individual which calls 
out the same response in the user as it 
calls out in the other(s) to whom it is ad- 
dressed. Such a response may be common 
to “the generalized other" within the lan- 
guage community of which the individual 
and others are a part. Convergent re- 


sponses coestablish objects and codirect ` 


additional behavior toward, away from, 
and with respect to those objects 
(1936:378). Mead ([1927] 1964:312) used 
the term significant symbols to refer to the 


vocal or nonvocal gestures which elicit. 


such common responses. The common re- 
sponses themselves—that is, responding 
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to a gesture as another responds—Mead. 
called *'taking the attitude of the other" 
([1912] 1964:140; [1913] 1964:145—6; 
[1922] 1964:243; [1924-25] 1964:380—1; 
[1927] 1964:312). The individual may re- 
spond to his or her own gesture as other 
responds or may respond to other's ges- 
ture as other responds. 

"Taking the attitude of the other’’ is an 
article of faith long proclaimed by social 
behaviorists and symbolic interactionists. 
It has only recently been submitted to em- 
pirical examination. It is comparatively 


'easy to observe and judge whether one per- 


son's ongoing behavior is altered corre- 
sponding to the vocal or nonvocal direc- 
tions given by another." It is more dif-. 
ficult to observe the reflexive responses of 
an individual to his or her own directions. 
It is much more difficult to investigate re- 
flexive responses when the vocal direc- 
tions are covert. Three investigations 
have addressed these problems. 

The nonvocal gesture of a mother ex- 
tending a spoon of food toward an infant's 
mouth is frequently accompanied or fol- 
lowed by the mother opening her own 
mouth.!š In Mead's terms this constitutes 
"taking the attitude of the other" toward 
one's own nonvocal gesture. O'Toole and. 


: Dubin (1968) systematically observed 26 


mothers spoon feeding their infants. They 
recorded 1,013 feeding acts (X — 39 per 
feeding session), the direction of the 
baby's gaze orientation at the beginning of 
each act, and, whether the mother opened 
her mouth before or after the baby's 
mouth opened. Two of the mothers never 
opened their mouths at all and no mother 
opened her mouth on every feeding act. 
But mothers were observed to open their 
mouths in. 59% of all their feeding acts.!? 


1? The exemplary research, consistent with. 
Mead's theoretical and methodological perspective, 
is Rigney's (1972) behavioral examination. of com- 
pliance. 

18 This is not limited to the interaction of mothers 
and infants. Adult male and female nurses are ob- 
served to engage in the same reflexive responses 
when spoon feeding patients of all ages and sexes. 

19 Four opened in 75-99%; thirteen in 50—7496; 
five in 25-49%; and two in 1—24% of all their feeding 
acts. Mothers were four times more likely to open 
their mouths following the baby's mouth opening 
whether or not the baby was looking in the direction 
of mother. 
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The majority engaged in reflexive re- 
sponses to their own nonvocal gestures. 

Vocal gestures are hypothesized (Mead, 
[1922] 1964:244—5) to have the same ef- 
fect: "In giving directions, we give the 
direction to ourselves at the same time 
that we give it to another. We assume also 
his attitude [gesture] of response to our 
request ...."" Smith (1971) coded vid- 
eotape records of the vocal and manual 
gestures of 42 subjects as they gave overt 
vocal directions to another person (an ac- 
complice of the experimenter). Subjects 
directed other to assume a sequence of six 
different hand positions (e.g., upturned, 
open palms; interlaced fingers). Smith 
judged that subjects engaged in manual 
gestures corresponding to their vocal 
directions to other from 41% (upturned, 
open palms) to 8196 of the time (interlaced 
fingers) across the six different hand posi- 
tions. The majority (X — 6096) of persons 
engaged in reflexive responses corre- 
sponding to their own vocal gestures to 
other. 

We do not readily and easily observe all 
human. beings engaging in reflexive re- 
sponses to their own vocal and nonvocal 
gestures. Such responses may be trun- 
cated or even covert. O'Toole and Dubin 
(1968) and Smith (1971) comment that 
additional reflexive responses might have 
been recorded with more sensitive mea- 
sures of muscle tension. A colleague of 
Mead at the University of Chicago, Ed- 
mund Jacobson (1931), succeeded in pro- 
ducing electromyographic measurements 
of Ss' muscle movements corresponding 
to the actions they were asked to imagine 
performing (cf. Jacobson, 1973). 

Mead's theoretical perspective suggests 
that when an individual observes or imag- 
ines another's performance of some be- 
havior, the individual provides a running 
description of that behavior to him or her- 
self. Such a description should call forth a 
rudimentary response similar to the be- 
havior under observation or imagination. 
O'Toole and Dubin (1968) told Ss to ob- 
serve carefully a series of situations so 
they could later describe them as accu- 
rately as possible. The S stood facing in 
the direction of an actor standing at the 
opposite end of the room. The actor 
leaned forward in the direction of an ob- 
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ject centered out-of-reach on a large 
square table. The leaning movement was 
repeated from all four sides of the table. 
Ss' lateral, rearward and forward body 
sway was measured. The Meadian hy- 
pothesis predicts forward sway by Ss re- 
gardless of the table location of the actor. 
O'Toole and Dubin report an average of 
55% of the subjects did sway forward in all 
four of the actor's table locations. Mead's 
hypothesis is supported.?? 

Leonard S. Cottrell, a student in 
Mead's 1930 Advanced Social Psychology 
course, examined a similar phenomenon 
with more sensitive measures of covert 
reflexive response. Cottrell (1971) di- 
rected Ss to observe and judge two activi- 
ties performed by an experimenter. S and 
E were seated and facing across a small 
table with bared forearms resting on the 
table. S was told that E would squeeze a 
manometer bulb (with his right hand) with 
varying degrees of pressure and that S 
should observe each of 15 such squeeze 
trials, make a judgment by pressing a ten- 
sion key with his own left forefinger to 
indicate hard, medium or light pressure.?! 
In the second part of the experiment S was 
asked to observe, to make and report 
judgments of ‘‘how hard’’ E clenched his 
jaw on 15 trials. For misdirection, Ss were 
told the experiment concerned electrical 
charges in the frontal area of the brain 
during observation and judgment tasks. 
Thus, an electrode was placed on the S's 
forehead along with ''ground'' electrodes 
in the right arm and cheek. In fact, the 
former electrode was the ground and the 
latter electrodes measured tension in the 
arm (flexor carpi radialis) muscle during 
hand grasping, and in the cheek (masseter) 
muscle during jaw clenching. Electrodes 
and tension key were fed to a Grass Elec- 
troencephalograph machine located in a 
separate room. This produced an elec- 


29 Average backward sway was X = 18%; to the 
right, x = 5%; to the left, X = 2%; and, no sway 
averaged 20% across the four positions. 

?! E held the bulb in his left hand, S pressed the 
key with his right forefinger, and the "ground" elec- 
trode was placed on S's left arm in the four cases 
where Ss were left handed. All Ss' tension key 
presses were calibrated prior to the first trial by 
having them practice giving what they considered' 
several hard, medium and light presses. 
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tromyographic record of base level muscle 
‘tension prior to the beginning of the trials, 
and of increases and decreases in muscle 
tension level across trials. 

Cattrell reports that 40 Ss’ arm muscle 
tension levels significantly exceeded their 
base tension levels during the interval E 
was observed to squeeze the manometer 
bulb, but decreased significantly during 
the period following E's release of the 
bulb. Correspondingly, he reports that 40 
Ss' masseter muscle tension levels signifi- 
cantly exceeded their base tension levels 
during the interval E was observed to 
clench his jaw but decreased significantly 
during the period following E's unclench- 
ing of his jaw (all differences, p < .001). 
The Meadian hypothesis receives further 
support.?? 


These investigations of Mead's idea— 


"taking the attitude of other’’—have been 
carried out by sociologists in a manner 
consistent with Mead’s methodological 
perspective. The common denominator is 
an attempt to approach Mead’s ideas be- 
haviorally. Many symbolic interactionists 
have failed to recognize that Mead re- 
jected Watson's behaviorism because of 
the limits which Watson, not Mead 
(1934:10), placed on such an approach. 


. .. [I]t is not possible to deny the existence 
of mind or consciousness or mental phenom- 
ena, nor is it desirable to do so; but it is 
possible to account for them or deal with 
them.in behavioristic terms which are pre- 
cisely similar to those which Watson em- 
ploys in dealing with nonmental phenomena. 


Thus Mead set forth a social behavioral 
Approach to society, self and mind which 
lends itself to investigations such as those 
summarized above.?3 Mead's perspective 


32 Important experiments which remain to be con- 
ducted inzlude those which check for the extent of 
correspondence of other's response with the indi- 
vidual's reflexive response, which investigate the 
riecessity and implication of süch correspondence in 
a sequence of alternating and simultaneous coordi- 
nated actions, and, which examine the platform 
which *'taking the attitude of the other" provides for 
imitation behaviors (cf. Lewis, 1979). ` 

23 We do not suggest that Mead's ideas are re- 
stricted to examination by psychophysiological ex- 
periments. We do suggest those ideas are com- 
plimented and extended by recent advances in 
neuro- and psychophysiological research on sub- 
vocal speech (Locke, 1970), on problem solving 
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is not limited, however, to experimental 
examination. His social behaviorist per- 
spective can provide guiding theoretical 
and methodological assumptions for ex- 
ploratory and descriptive research. 


SOME ALTERNATIVES TO NATURALISTIC 
METHODOLOGY 


Not every problematic behavior, nor 
every phase of any problematic behavior; 
lends itself to experimental investigation. 
Some behaviors are problematic not be- 
cause they are exceptions to existing - 
knowledge but, rather, because so little 
relevant knowledge exists. There is no 
substitution here for direct observation of 
the problematic behaviors. In the absence 
of explicit theoretical guidelines and sub- 
stantive knowledge, an investigator may 
wish to explore, observe and describe 
some theretofore poorly understood be- 
haviors (cf. Mead, 1936:283-5). Blumer 
must be commended for tenaciously re- 
minding us there is no substitution for di- 
rect observation of behavior. But this may 
be accomplished in a manner which 
avoids many of the problems we have 
noted with naturalistic methodology. 
Mead's theoretical and methodological 
perspective suggests we abandon any 
concern with discovering the true nature 
or imminent meaning of any behavior; that 
we restrict the scope of behavior we at- 
tempt to observe and describe; and, that 
we establish some control over our own 
observing and recording behavior. We 
discuss each of these points and Melbin's 
(1972) exploratory-descriptive study of in- 
terpersonal behavior as a limited example. 


Domains of Meaning 


If the meanings of any object, event or 
activity are the responses made to it, no 
form of inquiry can fathom the ‘‘natural’’ 





(McGuigan, 1978; McGuigan and Schoonover, 1973), 
and on consciousness (John, 1976). Those theoretical 
and empirical advances may require radical altera- 
tions in the models of individual behavior which 
sociologists previously have assumed in their exam- 
ination of interpersonal, group and social system 
phenomena. For one such alternative model which is 
generally consistent with Mead’s approach, see 
Powers, 1973a; 1973b; 1978. 
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meaning, understanding or lawfulness of a 
phenomenon. Convergent responses may 
establish shared meaning, common under- 
standing, and socially constructed lawful- 
ness of any phenomenon. The observer 
and observed are likely to make similar 
responses to the latter’s behavior to the 
extent they are operating with the same 
language and/or similar instructions for 
response. When they are not, the ob- 
server's responses to the behavior, and 
the explicit or implicit theoretical instruc- 
tions occasioning the responses, consti- 
tute one domain of meaning for the be- 
havior. The responses of the observed, 
and the occasioning instructions, consti- 
tute another domain of meaning. The in- 
vestigating observer may wish to ascertain 
observed persons' responses to their own 
behavior, and the occasioning instruc- 
tions, and may even wish to compare this 
domain of meaning with the observer's 
own responses. But neither domain is any 
more natural or less artificial than the 
other. One or the other, or both, may be 
more useful depending on the purposes at 
hand. 


Scope and Control 


The basic differences between experi- 
mental or systematic observation and 
exploratory-descriptive studies are not 
those of natural vs. artificial sites, phe- 
nomena or procedures. The differences 
turn on the scope of behavior one at- 
tempts to observe, the control one has 
over the behavior to-be observed, and, the 
.control one has over the observation of 
the behavior. 

The experimenter has identified some 
specific behavior for observation, can lo- 
cate or construct a situation in which the 
behavior can be produced or manipulated 
in accordance with the experimenter's 
theoretical directions, and, can control the 
observation and recording of his or her 
own behavior in relation to the behavior 
under investigation. 

The alleged scope of naturalistic inquiry 
has always been very wide. But every- 
thing cannot be questioned at once (cf. 
Mead [1917] 1964:200) without eliminating 
some stable vantage point from which to 
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pursue investigation of that which is ques- 
tioned. And everything cannot be ob- 
served at onze! The human observer is a 
very limited instrument (Miller, 1956). 
The more persons to be observed, the 
greater the rumber of behaviors in which 
they engage and the greater the rate at 
which those behaviors occur, the less reli- 
able the observer's record. If the inves- 
tigator cannot control the behavior under 
observation, there must be a reduction in 
the scope o? behaviors and actors to be 
observed. 

The investigator's control over his or 
her own behaviors involves, at minimum, 
recording what she.or he has done— 
where, when and how-to make and re- 
cord the exploratory observations. "" How 
did you know the behavior when you saw 
it?” This provides a basis for standardiz- 
ing what the investigator does on succes- 
sive occasians of observation or, equally 
important, knowing the baseline from 
which necessary changes or adjustments 
of criteria end procedure may be made. 
These same criteria and procedures con- 
stitute the directions by which others may 
do what the original investigator reports, 
may repeat those observations, and may 
confirm, revise or deny the original re- 
port. Melbin's (1972) research illustrates 
some of the advantages of a restricted 
scope of inquiry, and, of maintaining con- 
trol over the investigator's responses to 
the behavicr(s) of interest throughout the 
exploration, description and analysis of 
interpersonal behavior. 

Melbin (:972:9) adopted a Meadian be- 
haviorist stance by rejecting any concern 
with behav.oral arousal, by assuming that 
living persons are always behaving, and 
by attempting to observe and describe 
their behavior and how it is directed in 
some ways rather than others. He began 
with the assumption that interpersonal 
acts commence with the behavior of one 
or more persons in a situation of sensory 
access to cne or more other persons, and ` 
that acts continue or are completed with a 
variety of alternative reactions by one or 
more of those other persons. He therefore 
sought to describe systematically the situ- 
ations established by the behaviors of one 
category o€ persons (psychiatric patients) 
and the probable alternative reactions of a 
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second category of persons (psychiatric 
aides). , 

Melb:n conceded the absence of explicit 
a priori criteria for identifying beginnings, 
middles and endings of interpersonal acts. 
He could not identify the population and 
take a sample of such acts. Instead, he 
identified the population of sites of con- 
tact opportunities between patients and 
aides common to one state (3,000 bed) and 
one private (200 bed) hospital. He divided 
the waking hours of 7 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
throughout the week into two-hour pe- 
riods. From this time-site matrix Melbin 
drew a sample of 54 observation periods 
(108 hours), yielding at least two periods 
per site per hospital. The sampled time- 
sites were visited and observations were 
recorded across a two-year span. 

Four observers, including Melbin, were 
trained in criteria and procedures 
(1972:100—4) for recording surroundings, 
circumstances, participants’ sex and ap- 
proximate age, physical objects em- 
ployed, and what was said and done. They 
attempted to ‘‘make exhaustive records in 
everyday English’ whenever a patient's 
behavior. presence, or circumstance was 
followed by an aide's reaction. Observers 
were instructed (1972:103) to finish re- 
cording any sequence they had begun be- 
fore turning to observe and record other 
developing episodes which might be more 
dramatic, and, to err on the side of ‘‘fuller 
pictures rather than sketchy’’ ones. Such 
observation and recording is demanding 
and exhausting, even with the restricted 
focus Melbin prescribed.?* He concedes 
(1972:104) **it was a practical impossibility 
for an observer to note and enumerate all 
. . . the myriad aspects . . . [of all]... 
contacts between aides and patients.” 
Nonetheless, this is one of the most sys- 
tematic exploratory-descriptive field 
studies reported in the literature. With few 
exceptions, Melbin's criteria and proce- 
dures are exemplary and, with a sample of 
his findings, merit brief comment. 

Six hundred seventy-eight sequences 


24 Observers were trained to record only the be- 
havior of aides in the presence of patients, and what 
the patients were doing at the time (Melbin, 
1972:102). In the absence of aides, patient behavior 
was not recorded at all (Melbin, 1972:100). 
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were recorded in the two hospitals. These 
observations were weighted to adjust the 
actual hours of observation to the aides’ 
40-hour work week, for the relative 
number of aides present during an obser- 
vation period, and, for the time of obser- 
vation during the work shift of the day. 
Melbin estimates the weighted total 
number of act sequences to be 537 (private 
= 257; state = 280) for the two samples. 

Melbin did not perform interobserver 
reliability checks during the field observa- 
tions nor intercoder reliability checks dur- 
ing the classification of the observation 
data.25 He does report the guidelines in 
terms of which observers were trained and 
observations were made. He also provides 
detailed criteria and procedures 
(1972: 105-39) for classifying those obser- 
vation reports into 26 categories of situa- 
tions and 24 categories of simple reactions 
(1972: 105-39). 

Melbin’s classification scheme orders 
98% of his 537 observation records of 
patient-aide interaction. He reports the 
frequency [ (S) ] and probability [ p(S) ] of 
each of the 26 situations; the frequency 
[(R)] and conditional probability [p (R)] of 
simple and compound reactions to each of 
the situations; and the conditional prob- 
abilitv of all pairs of situations and reac- 
tions [ p (S) p (R)]. For example, the most 
frequently occuring situation (S) in the 
private hospital was a patient requesting 


25 Given the random assignment of single obser- 
vers to the different time-site locations, the former 
omissian is less disturbing than the latter. It is not 
clear, however, why Melbin performed no check on 
the intercoder reliability of his classification system 
on at least a sample of the data. He did perform an 
interesting comparison of subjects' responses to his 
classification of observers’ records of situations. 
Representative incidents of 25 of the categories of 
patient situations were typed on cards and presented 
to a sample of aides from the two hospitals. If they 
had seen such a situation they were asked to describe 
what the aide had done the last time the situation 
occurred. If, and only if, the reaction reported by the 
aide also had been reported by an observer, Melbin 
compared the two reports and used the language of 
the aide to mark the end-boundary of aide reactions 
to patient situations. Eighty-two percent of the reac- 
tion categories were established by such observer- 
aide correspondence. And, these categories‘ sub- 
sumed 8596 of the reactions recorded by the obser- 
vers. Malbin offers this as evidence of the reliability 
of the estimated frequency of aide reactions in the 
population. S 
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an item, service or information. The prob- 
ability of this situation occurring was p (S) 
= .118.2° The most frequent aide reaction 
(R) to this situation was fulfilling the re- 
quest. The conditional probability of this 
reaction occurring to this situation was 
p(R) = .810.?7 The probability of this par- 
ticular situation-reaction occurring among 
all pairs of situations-reactions was p(S) 
p(R) = .096.28 Similar behavior descrip- 
tions are provided for simple and com- 
pounded aide reactions to the 26 
categories of patient situations in the two 
hospitals. Melbin's (1972:154—86) rich 
data tables nicely illustrate some of the 
advantages of systematically observing, 
describing and becoming familiar with the 
phenomena we claim to study before pro- 
ceeding to explain or predict those phe- 
nomena, or to produce them in conditions 
under our control.?? 

Melbin sought to explore, observe and 
describe a poorly understood phenom- 
enon: interpersonal behavior. He assumes 
the Meadian theoretical stance that the 
meaning of behavior is the response made 
to it (1972:68-85; 189-211), and he re- 
stricted the scope of inquiry to the de- 
scription of aides’ responses to patients’ 
behaviors (1972:100, 102). Melbin empha- 

. sized controlled perception by instructing 
observers where (1972:94—6), when 
(1972:96-8), who (1972:99) and what 
(1972:103) to observe, and how (1972:103) 
to record those observations. He exer- 
cised further control by providing a de- 
tailed record (1972:105—39) of the devel- 


26 p(S) = .118 = [(n = 30.15) + (N = 256.57)]; or, 
the number of times this situation occurred divided 
by the total N of situations which occurred in the 
hospital. 

27 p(R) = .810 = [(f = 24.42) + (n = 30.15)]; or, the 
frequency of this specific reaction in this situation 
divided by the number of times this situation oc- 
curred in the hospital. Other reactions to this situa- 
tion, and their probabilities, were: refuses, p(R) = 
.136; teaches or corrects and then fulfills, p(R) 
017; teaches or corrects and then refuses, p(R) 
.020; and, banters, p(R) = .017. 

78 p(S)p(R) = .096 = [{p(S) = .118} (p(R) = 
.810}]; or, the product of the probability of this spe- 
cific situation times the probability of this specific 
reaction in this specific situation. 

29 Such data also make possible Melbin's (1969) 
analysis demonstrating temporal and structural vari- 
ations across the two hospitals in patients’ unusual 
and routine disturbed behaviors. 
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opment and use of coding criteria for 
classifying the observation records into 
the categories used in his imaginative 
statistical analysis. He fails to provide 
interobserver and intercoder cor- 
roborative evidence, but he documents 
the steps by which observation and coding 
were accomplished, and by which, in 
principle, corroboration could be under- 
taken. Melbin's study is therefore an im- 
portant advance in the development of 
rigorous exploratory- descriptive research, 
and a promising alternative to naturalistic 
methodology. 


SUMMARY 


We have challenged the long-standing 
assumption that Blumer's symbolic in- 
teractionist methodology is an extension 
and explication of "the Meadian tradi- 
tion." Mead's characterization ànd 
analysis of scientific inquiry are strikingly 
different from Blumer's naturalistic meth- 
odology. We have attributed these epis- 
temological differences to their diverse 
ontological assumptions. We have argued 
that Blumer's ontological assumptions 
contradict a basic premise of his symbolic 
interactionist theory. His naturalistic in- 
quiry neither compliments nor extends 
Mead's methodological perspective. 

We have challenged the related assump- 
tion that Mead's theoretical ideas are not 
amenable to systematic empirical exam- 
ination. This assumption has arisen from a 
confusion of Blumer's symbolic interac- 
tionism with Mead's social behaviorism. 
Blumer’s methodology does not lend itself 
to the investigation of Mead's ideas but 
those ideas have been investigated in a 
manner consistent with Mead's own 
methodological perspective. We have 
summarized several experimental investi- 
gations of Mead's notion ''taking the atti- 
tude of other,” one of them conducted by 
Mead's former student, Leonard S. Cot- 
trell. 

Finally, we have discussed several im- 
plications of Mead's methodological per- 
spective for redressing some of the prob- 
lems of naturalistic inquiry and have of- 
fered illustrations from Melbin's 
exploratory-descriptive study of interper- 
sonal behavior. This research, like the ex- 
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perimental studies of “taking the attitude 
of other," has given attention to the be- 
havior of the subjects and to the behavior 
of the investigator as well. Both foci are 
central to an understanding and investiga- 
tion of Mead's theoretical and method- 
ological perspective. 
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An analysis of income inequality by race and sex within the federal civil service yields three 
findings of importance for income attainment and human capital research. First, large 
differences in salary between minority/sex groups remain after occupational stream and a 
number of employment-related variables are controlled. Second, institutionalized 
discrimination explains only one-half of these salary differences. Finally, within the federal civil 
service, the pay structures of minority and nonminority women are more similar to each other 
than are the pay structures of any other two groups of employees. 


The federal civil service, this nation’s 
largest employer, has maintained by law a 
merit system of employment since the 
passage of the Civil Service Act in 1883. 
The initial impact of this legislation was to 
remove 10% of government jobs from 
political patronage and to establish a civil 
service in which employees were to be 
hired and promoted on the basis of job- 
related qualifications and merit. As of 
1977, approximately 93% of all federal 
civilian employees were subject to merit 
regulations. A large body of executive or- 
ders and public laws now require that per- 
sonnel actions in the federal. civil service 
be free from discrimination on the basis of 
race, religion, national origin (Executive 
Order 8587, 1940; Executive Order 11478, 
1969; and Public Law 92-261, 1972), sex 
(Executive Order 11478, 1969; and Public 
Law 92-261, 1972), and age (Public Law 
93-259, 1974). 

Given this long history of regulations 
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prohibiting employment discrimination, as 
well as the role of the federal government 


. as a model employer (Mosher, 1965: 


170-1), we would expect that the federal 
civil service would show less income in- 
equality between minority/sex groups 
than the private sector, and some limited 
research tends to support this expectation 
(Smith, 1976). Moreover, as the federal 
bureaucracy is the instrumental organ for 
the implementation of federal laws and 
regulations, it is more sensitive to both 
congressional scrutiny and public criti- 
cism than the private sector, and thus 
more likely to enforce nondiscrimination 
laws. Finally, a number of federal services 
such as the biennial census, income tax 
collection, interstate commerce regula- 
tion, etc., are provided by no other orga- 
nizations. Therefore, agencies of the fed- 
eral government cannot argue that dis- 
criminatory clientele would go elsewhere 
if the agencies should hire and advance 
minorities and women. Thus, equal em- 
ployment opportunity should be. im- 
plemented in the federal civil service, if 


` anywhere. 


This paper examines data on the federal 
civil:service to address three questions of 
major importance in studies of income in- 
equality: (1) within one employment con- 
text, how much income inequality by race 
and sex exists; (2) what amount of income 
inequality might be attributed to employer 
discrimination; and (3) how much income 
inequality by race and sex remains after 
placement into job streams is controlled? 


ALL 
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Income Inequality in Employment 


Numerous studies in human capital 
analysis and in the status attainment liter- 
ature have pointed to the importance of 
education, years of work experience, and 

* other labor market variables as determi- 
nants of income attainment (Becker, 1957; 
Becker and Chiswick, 1966; Duncan, 
1969; Mincer, 1970; Kluegel, 1978; Oax- 
aca, 1973; and Smith, 1976). Generally, 
three underlying themes have emerged 
from studies of income inequality. 

First, there is an assumption that differ- 
ent rewards given to different race, sex, or 
ethnic groups for equal amounts of educa- 
tion, experience, etc., may be prima facie 
evidence of the failure to apply the princi- 
ple of achievement in a universal manner. 
Adherence to the principle of achievement 
rather than ascription requires that work- 
ers be evaluated on the basis of their pro- 
ductivity rather than on the basis of race, 
sex, or other ascribed characteristics. 
Hence, human capital analysis as formu- 
lated by Schultz (1961) and Becker (1964) 
has received widespread attention not 
only -because of its theoretical and 
methodological parallel to analyses of 
physical capital, but also because of its 
intuitive appeal to an egalitarian argument 
in studies of income inequality. A growing 
body of research in this area has found, 
for example, that blacks receive a lower 
return to education than do whites 
(Becker, 1966; Weiss, 1970; Harrison, 1972; 
Jencks, 1972; Welch, 1973; and Kluegel, 
1978); that women receive a lower return 
to education than do men (Malkiel and 
Malkiel, 1973; Oaxaca, 1973); that, net of 
education and other job-related variables 
women and blacks receive lower salaries 
than do men and whites (Suter and Miller, 
1973; Smith, 1976); and that the quality of 
schooling may not account for much of the 
difference in returns to education (Weiss, 
1970). : 

The issue of achievement versus ascrip- 
tion has undergone increasing scrutiny by 
a number of researchers (cf. Butler, 1976), 
especially when the concept of structural 
and/or institutional discrimination is in- 
voked to explain income inequality. Ex- 
planations of inequalities among groups 


often make use of the concept of institu- 
tional discrimination, as distinct from in- 
dividual racism, sexism, or the like (see 
Benokraitis and Feagin, 1974; Yetman and 
Steele, 1971, for.reviews). A common fea- 
ture of such explanations is the argument 
that inequality is, to a considerable extent, 
a result of the equal application of univer- 
salistic criteria to groups that meet these 
criteria unequally (Jones, 1972; Yetman 
and Steele, 1971; 363—7). Black students 
denied admission to college because of 
low scores on standardized tests, women 
earning lower salaries than men because 
they have less on-the-job experience, 
and Hispanics who are passed over for 
employment or promotion because they 
lack the educational requirements of the 
position—all these might be viewed as in- 
stances of institutional discrimination 
through the use of merit standards univer- 
sally applied. . e 

Recently, Butler (1976) has, criticized 
this view of inequality, while suggesting 
that the universalistic criteria of educa- 
tional level and aptitude test score do not 
account for the observed differences in 
promotion time between black and white ` 
enlisted men in the U.S. Army. He con- 
cludes that "the black enlisted man is sub- 
ject to inequality which is not the result of 
failure to meet universalistic criteria, i.e., 
indirect impersonal institutions, but rather 
a result of the direct-racist actions of real 
life people`` (Butler, 1976:817). The con- 
tinuing discussion of black-white and 
male-female differences in the socioeco- 
nomic achievement literature attests to 
the importance of such an issue (cf. 
Hauser, 1978; Butler, 1978). 

These studies have relevance for merit 
employment in a civil service system. For 
example, if education is used to assign 
level of work which in turn determines 
salary, then equal levels of education 
should produce equal salaries for each 
minority/sex group, ceteris paribus. In 
short, the economic returns to education. 
work experience, and other employment- 
related variables for various minority/sex 
groups may be compared to determine the 
extent to which a merit employer adheres 
to stated principles of equality of opportu- 
nity. 
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A second emergent theme of studies of 
income inequality is that the structure of 
labor markets may influence the avenues 
of mobility, monetary returns to educa- 
tion, and so forth (Bowles and Gintis, 
1976; Kaysen, 1973; Kluegel, 1978). 
Therefore, assessment of discrimination is 
difficult since differences between em- 
ployers may mask important effects. For 
example, work experience within one firm 
may not be fully credited toward salary in 
another firm; years of schooling may be 
more important to one employer than an- 
other; and positions of authority may vary 
in the exercise of control. Unless specific 
attention is given to these differences, 
studies across various employers may be 
misleading. 

Doeringer and Piore’s (1971) concept of 
the internal labor market directs attention 
to just such issues (see also Caplow, 1954, 
on the bureaucratic labor market). In an 
internal labor market, employees and the 
employer are to some extent shielded 
from direct economic influences of the ex- 
ternal labor market (whether national, re- 
gional, or local) by the stability of estab- 
lished personnel practices and worker/ 
management relations. The internal labor 
market has clearly defined ports of entry, 
specifiable career ladders for advance- 
ment, and regulations governing entry and 
progression. In short, the ideal-type inter- 
nal labor market is a rationalized economy 
in which personnel regulations are made 
explicit and are applied in a universal 
manner. I 

To the extent that an internal labor 
market can be identified, a number of con- 
founding effects in studies of discrimina- 
tion can be eliminated. 

A third, but no less important theme of 
income inequality studies, is that job 
placement may be of critical importance in 
discerning possible discriminatory pat- 
terns. For example, the concentration of 
employees by race (or sex) into trade oc- 
cupations which have especially protec- 
tive unions may affect studies of income 
inequality (cf. Ashenfelter, 1972; Snyder 
and Hudis, 1976). Race differences in the 
general allocation of occupations may 
alter the relationship of salary, education, 
and occupational placement (Duncan, 
1969). To the extent that career lines exist 
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within occupations or groups of occupa- 
tions which have different earnings, an 
employee’s salary is limited in no small 
measure by occupational placement (cf. 
Spilerman, 1977). 

The mechanism by which minorities 
and women become concentrated in par- 
ticular occupations is not well understood 
(Snyder and Hudis, 1976). However, 
within one internal labor market we would 
reason that the employer has considerable 
control over the placement of individuals 
into particular job streams. That is, the 
employer allocates applications for em- 
ployment to specific hiring pools, such as 
job registers categorized by type of work 
and level of expertise. Once hired into a 
particular job stream, internal staffing 
regulations may "'track" employees for 
the duration of their career with the em- 
ployer. Such tracking may operate to 


_ segregate women into low-paid clerical 


occupations, for example, or minorities 
into technical occupations. Should such 
occupational placement occur, then some 
of the salary differences between 
minority/sex groups may be attributed to 
employer discrimination rather than in- 
stitutional discrimination. 

However, the separation of in- 
stitutionalized discrimination (i.e., em- 
ployee characteristics) from employer 
discrimination (i.e., job placement, super- 
vising positions, etc.) is rarely made. Em- 
ployment data within one internal labor 
market would provide the basis for such 
an analysis. Recent data on federal civil- 
ian employees made available by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission allow for a 
study of possible minority/sex differences 
in salary within one labor market. 


Data and Method of Analysis 


A one-in-one hundred sample of the 
full-time white-collar federal civilian work 
force was drawn from the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission's automated data files. 
The salaries of active white-collar em- 
ployees as of June 1977, were analyzed by 
regression analysis. d 

Approximately 70% of the 2.5 million 
federal civilian employees are included in 
the white-collar work force, the remaining 
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employees are in the wage grade. The per- 
sonnel policies which affect these em- 
ployees derive from a long history of con- 
gressional legislation, Executive Orders, 
and Civil Service Commission regulations 
_which require: (a) equal pay for substan- 
tially equal work (Classification Act, 
1949); (b) personnel actions free from dis- 
crimination; and (c) federal pay systems 
commensurate with private pay systems 
(Pay Comparability Act, 1970). These 
laws along with regulations issued by the 
Civil Service Commission through the 
Federal Personnel Manual generate in ef- 
fect a single (albeit large and heteroge- 
neous) internal labor market (cf. 
Doeringer and Piore; 1971). Although 
there may be different job streams and 
career lines, the standards for job 
classification by type of work, difficulty of 
work, etc., are set by law and Civil Serv- 
ice Commission policy, so that across oc- 
cupations or career lines, jobs of equal 
levels of difficulty, responsibility and so 
forth should receive equal remuneration. 
Therefore, analysis of the white-collar 


workers in the civil service holds constant . 


various influences which might otherwise 
confound a study of employment dis- 
crimination. 

Salary in dollars is the dependent vari- 
able for this analysis. Additional variables 
which may affect the salary of an em- 
ployee and/or the operations of the inter- 
‘nal labor market are given below. 

Education is measured by the number 
of years of schooling completed and varies 
from 4 years of schooling to 22 years for 
postdoctoral work. Supervisory status is 
used here as a dummy variable, with the 
value of 0 for a nonsupervisory position, 
and 1 for a supervisory position. Age is 
determined by year of birth and varies 
from 18 to 70. Years of federal service 
varies from 0 to 50 years of experience in 
the federal government. This variable also 
includes years of military service, and as 
such, would tend to bias upwardly the 
years of work experience for men as op- 
posed to women, since men are far more 
likely to have spent time in the military. 


As both age and years of work experience ` 


are known to have a nonlinear relationship 
with earnings (Becker, 1964:7—8; Mincer, 
` 1974), squared terms for both age and 


years were used in this analysis as 
additional controls. . 

Three additional variables are of par- 
ticular importance to the federal labor 
market. First, Position occupied 1s en- 
tered as a dummy variable and indicates 
whether the position currently held by an 
employee is in the competitive (1) or ex- 
cepted (0) service. Excepted service posi- 
tions are specified by laws and regula- 
tions, and although most excepted posi- 
tions fall under some merit system, these 
regulations differ somewhat from those 
covering the Civil Service Commission's 
competitive service. Excepted service 
employment is noteworthy in that an in- 
cumbent earns no reinstatement eligibility 
and both appointment to and removal 
from office are easier in the excepted than 
in the competitive service. Veteran status 
is also included by the use of two dummy 
variables. Disabled veterans are those 
persons who have a compensable or 
service-related disability. Other veterans 
are those persons who served in the armed 
forces; who are the spouse or mother of a - 
veteran with a service-connected dis- 
ability; or who are the widow, widower, 
or mother of a deceased wartime veteran. 
Veteran status is important in the federal 
civilian service as those who qualify for a 
veterans' preference receive preferential 
consideration in hiring: when competing 
from a civil service register and at times 
during reduction-in-force. To control for 
region, a dummy variable for location of 
employment (D.C.) is used to identify 
those who are employed in the District of 
Columbia and its surrounding area, or in 
the field. As the heads of federal agencies 
are located in D.C., as well as other highly 
graded staff positions, location in D.C. 
may be related to higher salaries. 

Finally, four minority/sex groups have 
been identified by crossing sex with 
minority status. Those persons who are 
identified as Negro, Spanish-surnamed, 
Oriental, American Indian, Aleut, or Es- 
kimo are classified as minority employees: 
any other employee is classified as non- 
minority. 

There are four steps in this analysis. 
First, in order to assess the additive rela- 
tionship of minority/sex groups to salary 
with job stream controlled, a regression 
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analysis is performed within five occupa- 
tional groups of the white-collar work 
force—professional, administrative, tech- 
nical, clerical, and other. Second, dif- 
ferences in pay structure across minority/ 
sex groups are examined through re- 
gressions performed within minority/sex 
categories. Next, differences in predicted 
salary for the four minority/sex groups are 
obtained from the latter regression 
analyses by systematically varying the as- 
sumptions that might plausibly be made 
about pay structures and mean values. Fi- 
nally, the decomposition of differences in 
salary due to different group char- 
acteristics and different pay structures is 
presented. 


Results 


The results of the first data analyses are 
presented in Table 1. For each occupa- 
tional group, a regression analysis was 
performed using salary as the dependent 
variable. Ten independent variables were 
introduced to control for factors which 
might affect the relationship of minority/ 
sex status and salary. After the indepen- 
dent variables were entered, dummy vari- 
ables for nonminority females, minority 
males, and minority females were entered 
into the analysis. As nonminority male is 
the deleted category among the minority/ 
sex groups, the unstandardized regression 
coefficient for each of the other minority/ 
sex groups represents the salary dif- 
ferences between nonminority males and 
a specific minority/sex group. 

As shown in Table 1, the explained 
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variance for the regression analyses 
ranges from R?=.456 for administrative to 
R?=.793 for clerical workers, for federal 
employees as of June 1977. These rela- 
tively large R2's suggest that most of the 
variation in salary has been statistically 
explained by the variables used here. 

The total regression analysis includes 
all white-collar employees as specified 
earlier. With variables such as age, years 
of federal service, and education con- 
trolled (as well as a number of other 
employment-related variables), there exist 
considerable salary differences between 
nonminority males and other minority/sex 
groups. On the average, minority males 
earn $1,994 less than nonminority males; 
nonminority females earn $3,476 less; and 
minority females, $3,970 less. When oc- 
cupational groups are analysed, sepa- 
rately there are still notable differences as 
between minority females and nonminor- 
ity males in the professional category 
where minority females earn.$5,172 less 
than nonminority males. Even though dif- 
ferences between the four groups diminish 
in the case of some occupational groups 
(as, for example, among clericals), no 
minority/sex group surpasses nonminority 
males in average salary.! 


1 A significant obstacle to an analysis of inequality 
within one segment of a labor force is that (to para- 
phrase Hauser, 1978) there is no closure in the civil 
service population with respect to movement out of 
the Civil Service. That is, if termination of federal 
employment varies by minority/sex groups, espe- 
cially if this outflow also varies by qualifications 
and/or akility, then estimates of inequality will be 
misstated. 


Table 1. Cost of Discrimination among Federal Civil Servants, for Active Employees, 1977 











Occupational Group for 





Net Economic Detriment in Dollars? 





Active employees, 1977 N R: 


Nonminority Females 





Minority Males Minority Females 





Professional? 2,690 .557 —5,156 . -831 —5,172 
Administrative 3,32] .456 —3,909 —1,519 —4,862 
Technical* 2,924 .542 —1,587 —1,673 —2,320 
Clerical* 6,705 .793 " —396 —623 —695 
Other? 272  .540 —480 —524 —1,107 
Total* 15912 .603 —3,476 — 1,994 —3,970 








z Regression b's for each minority/sex group are net of age, square of age, position occupied, D.C. or field, 
supervisory status, disabled veteran. other veteran, years of federal service, square of years of federal 


service, and educational attainment. 


b All coefficients and the model are significant at the p < .001 level, except for minority males, p = .112. 
* All coefficients and the model are significant at the p = .001 level. 
d None of the minority/sex coefficients obtained statistical significance, although the model itself was 


significant at the p = .001 level. 
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Actually, the salary differences between 
nonminority males and other groups are 
likely to be larger than those presented in 
Table 1, since the different groups may 


have not only different mean values of. 


education, work experience, and so forth, 
but also different pay structures, or rates 
of return. The regression equations in 
Table 1 represent the best-fitting joint pay 
structure, with only the additive effects of 
minority/sex group considered. In order to 
assess the pay structure of each minority/ 
sex group separately, economic inequality 
will be analyzed using a method of indirect 
standardization discussed by Althauser 
and Wigler (1972), and variously em- 
ployed by Duncan (1969), Smith (1976), 
and Kluegel (1978), among others. Basic- 
ally, we are asking the following question: 
What part of the salary differences for 
active employees between nonminority 
males and other groups is due to the fact 
that each group has different levels of 
education, etc., and what part may be due 
to different pay structures? For example, 
the human capital model of returns to 
schooling would suggest that if nonminor- 
ity males had higher levels of education, 
they would be more productive workers, 
and therefore, would receive a higher sal- 
ary (Welch, 1973). To the extent that the 
various minority/sex groups have similar 
levels of education (as well as other char- 
acteristics) but receive different salaries, 
then the groups must Have different pay 
structures. The existence of different pay 
strüctures which are determined by the 
employer may be evidence of the failure to 





To assess the possible differences between the 
active population and the terminating population, a 
regression analysis of the outflow population from 
June, 1975, to June, 1977, was undertaken. The 
amount of salary disparity between nonminority 
males and the three minority/sex groups is substan- 
tial for the total sample of terminators, although the 
differences between minority/sex groups are not 
quite as large as in the active population. Among 
terminators, minority females earn approximately 
$2,658 less than nonminority males; minority males 
earn $1,762 less; and nonminority females, $2,750 
less. Similar results are also obtained when terminat- 
ing employees are analyzed separately by occupa- 
tional group. Therefore, the impact of differential 
rates of termination by ability and minority/sex 
group should have little impact on further analyses of 
salary differences. 


apply standards of merit in a universal 
manner. 

Two regression models predicting sal- 
ary are presented. in Table 2. The first 
model contains variables common in 
human capital analyses; age, square of age, 


‘years of federal service, square of years, 
veterans! preference, location in D.C.,: 


and level of education. Model II includes 
the above variables and adds those em- 
ployment attributes over which the em- 
ployer exercises considerable control: 
supervisory status, position occupied 
(competitive or excepted), and occupa- 
tional group (entered as a set of dummy 
variables for administrative, technical, 
clerical, and other groups with the profes- 
sional as the omitted category). These last 
three variables are of special interest, for ' 
by controlling these three factors, we are . 
assuming that placement into job streams 
has been made without regard to minority | 
group or sex. I ; 

` While the analysis presented here is not 
directed toward assessing the returns to 
particular employment characteristics, 
some brief comment on the results 
presented in Table 2 is in order before: 
proceeding to the decomposition of salary 
differences into institutional and employer 
discrimination. 

First, consistent with the findings of 
studies cited earlier, the monetary returns 
to age, education, years of federal service, 
and employment in the D.C. area are all 
higher for nonminority males than for any 
other group in both Model I and Model II. 
The more negative coefficient for non- 
minority males on the disabled veterans 
variable compared to the coefficients for 
the other groups may indicate that the 
“handicaps” of race, sex, and physical 
disability are not strictly cumulative in 
their effect on salary. The other veterans 
dummy variable also has a negative im- 
pact on salary. This result may suggest 
that the veterans' preference, applied at 
entry to the federal service, places indi- 
viduals of lower ability into jobs for which 
they would otherwise not qualify, while 
subsequent promotions are affected more 
by ability than by the veterans’ prefer- 
ence. If so, then the larger absolute value 
of the coefficient for nonminority males 
may mean that the salary return to a given . 
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Table 2. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients from Two Models Predicting Salary for Four Minority/Sex 
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Groups, 1977 
Minority/Sex Group 

Nonminority Nonminority Minority Minority 

Regression Males Females Males Females 
Variables Modell Model II Model! Model Il Modell Model D Model! Model D 
Age 605.7 422.0 228.7 143.2 513.9 316.6 251.6 140.4 
Age* —5.9 —3.8 -2.7 —1.8 —4.8 —3.0 —2.9 -1.5 
Years 571.1 523.0 418.5 415.2 343.8 378.3 417.6 383.7 
Years? —8.9 —8.9 —5.8 —7.0 —6.7 —7.4 -7.8 —7.7 
Disabled vet —2364.3 ~1665.1 —1575.] —13988 | —1299.0 | —548.2  -2245.77 —1451.1 
Other vet —905.6 | —757.0 48.4 | —3089 ` -865.4  -370. —169.7 | —209.3 
D.C. 4685.9 4022.8 2207.0 2144.9 1567.7 1352.7 698.7 952.4 
Education 1516.1 743.6 1110.5 550.2 1353.9 577.9 956.8 506.2 
Supervisory 2340.0 1601.7 2858.5 2356.0 
Position — 1219.1 ~ 1893.3 —2179.6 —2263.0 
Administrative —1190.8 124.5 —2351.2 —34.7 
Technical ~6190.1 — 3293.8 —7778.0 —3396.1 
Clerical —7467.8 —4309.8 —8637.0 —3961.2 
Other —7426.7 — 4625.3 —8566.5 — 5425.1 

Regression : : 
Constant —23,600 °—3,775 | —10,694 3,385  —18,339 3,803 —9,035 4,056 
R? IEN .644š .4595 .642* 4198 -615> 415% .638° 
N 8,461 8,461 4,326 4,326 1,557 1,557 1,568 1,568 


a All variables significant at p < .001. 


` * All variables except disabled vet and other vet significant at | p = .001. 
° All variables except disabled vet, other vet, and administrative significant at p < .001; disabled vet 


significant at p < .05. 


4 All variables except disabled vet and other vet significant at p = .001; disabled vet significant at p < .05; 


other vet significant at p < DI. 


¢ All variables except disabled vet, square of age, and administrative significant at p < .001; square of age 


significant at p < .01. 


level of ability is larger for that group than 
for the other three groups. The remaining 
results from Model II indicate that dif- 
ferences in the returns to supervisory 
status and occupational stream are gener- 
ally greater between males and females 
than between the two ethnic groups within 
either sex. Finally, the salary advantage of 
_ employment in the excepted service is 
greater for minorities and women than for 
nonminority males. It should be reiter- 
ated, however, that excepted positions, 
while carrying a net salary advantage ac- 
cording to these findings, are also subject 
to fewer employment safeguards. The re- 
sultant job insecurity may or may not fall 
equally on members of different 
minority/sex groups. 

In summary, then, the results of the 
separate regression analyses in Table 2 
suggest that each minority/sex group has a 
substantially distinct pay structure which, 
in part, contributes to different average 
salaries for the four groups. . - 

The separate regression analyses just 


discussed permit’ the decomposition of 
salary differences by minority/sex group 
into institutional and employer compo- 
nents. The method to be used involves 
predicting salary for each of the minority/ 
sex groups while systematically varying 
the mean values and pay structures as in 
Table 3 (cf. Malkiel and Malkiel, 1973; 
Kluegel, 1978). When salary is predicted 
for each group using its own pay structure 
and own mean values for the independent 
variables, considerable differences are 
apparent. Nonminority females earn only 
62.6% of the salary of nonminority males; 
minority males earn 80.6%; and minority 
females earn 62.3%. Even when occupa- 
tional group is controlled as in Model II, 
there remain substantial salary differences 
between nonminority males and the other 
groups. 

Part of these salary differences are due 
to the fact that each group has different 
levels of educational attainment, super- 
visory status, age, and so forth. In fact, if 
all groups had the same mean values as 
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Table 3. Predicted Salary (in Dollars) for Four Minority/Sex Groups in Two Models (Varying Pay Structure 


and Mean Values) 























Model Minority/Sex Group 
Nonminority Nonminority Minority Minority 

Model I for Males Females Males Females 
Salary Predicted From: A B DA in % C C/Ain 95 D D/A in % 
(1) Own Pay Structure and ` 3 

Own Mean Values 18,508 11,593 62.6 14,917 80.6 11,539 62.3 
(2) Own Pay Structure and Non- 

minority Male Mean Values — 18,508 14,083 76.1 16,139 872 13,397 724 
(3) Nonminority Male Pay Struc- 

ture and Own Mean Values — 18,508 15,242 82.4 17,233 93.1 15,363 83.0 
Model II for . 
Salary Predicted From: 
(1) Own Pay Structure and 
: Own Mean Values 18.411 11,718 63.6 15,642 85.0 10,908 59.2 
(2) Own Pay Structure and Non- 

minority Male Mean Values 18,411 14,896 80.9 17,872 97.1 13,731 74.6 
(3) Nonminority Male Pay Struc- : . 

ture and Own Mean Values 13,884 75.4 16,1162 87.2 13,681 743 


18,411 





nonminority males, the salary differences 
would be substantially reduced as the data 
on line (2) suggest. From the substitution 
of nonminority male mean values into the 
regression equations for each of the 
minority/sex groups, we can obtain an es- 
timate of what each group would receive 
in salary if all groups had levels of educa- 
tional attainment, years of federal service, 
etc., equal to nonminority males. The es- 
timates in Table 3 show that minority 
women would earn less than three-fourths 
of the salary of nonminority males, while 
minority males would éarn 87.2% of the 


average nonminority male salary. How- ` 


ever, if all groups were compensated at 
the same rate as nonminority males (i.e., 
all groups had that pay structure), the sal- 
ary differences between nonminority 
males and the other greups also would be 
reduced considerably as indicated in line 
(3). The computations in line (3) compared 
with those of line (2) suggest that pay 
structure has a substantial impact on the 
salary differences between minority/sex 
groups. If all minority/sex groups had the 
identical pay structure as nonminority 
males, the salaries would more nearly ap- 
proximate nonminority males than if their 
mean values were equal to nonminority 
males but their own pay structure was in- 
tact. I 


The data presented for Model II are of 


note in that, first, minority males come 


very close to parity with the salary of 
nonminority males when placement vari- 
ables have been controlled. However, 
both groups of women appear to fare even 
worse under the assumption of equality of 
job placement, although this pattern is not 
completely consistent. 

In important respects, differences due 
to employee’s mean values may be taken 
as analogous to the concept of in- 
stitutionalized discrimination whereas dif- 
ferences due to pay structure may corre- 
spond to employer discrimination. Table 4 
compares the percentage of the salary dif- 
ferences due to different characteristics 
with the percentage due to different pay 
structures, using the method of indirect . 
standardization employed by Malkiel and 
Malkiel (1973) and Smith (1976). To obtain 
the entries in Table 4, we performed the 
following computations on the data 
presented in Table 3: 


Gross difference in mean salary 
(nonminority females) — (1)A — (1)B; 

Difference due to different mean values 
(nonminority females) = (3)A — (3)B; 

Difference due to different pty struc- 
tures (nonminority females) = -3)B — 
(1)B.2 d 


? There is an index number problem presented in 
this method of analysis since there are two sets of 
regression equations and two sets of mean values by 
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Table 4. Analysis of Salary Differences between Nonminority Males and Other Minority/Sex Groups 
(Assuming Minimum Differences Due to Pay Structure) 








Minority/Sex Group 

















Nonminority Minority Minority 
Source of Salary Differences in: Females Males Females 
Model I I Dollars % Dollars % Dollars % 
Gross Difference in Mean Salary : 
with Nonminority Males 6,915 100.0 3,591 100.0 6,969 100.0- 
Difference Due to Different 
Mean Values 3,266 47.2 1,275 35.5 3,145 45.1 
Difference Due to Different 
Pay Structures 3,649 52.8 2,316 64.5 3,825 54.9 
Model II 
Gross Difference in Mean Salary 
with Nonminority Males 6,693 100.0 2,769 100.0 -7,503 100.0 
Difference Due to Different ] 
Mean Values 4,527 67.6 2,249 81.2 4,730 63.0 
Difference Due to Different 
Pay Structures 2,166 32.4 520 18.8 2,773 37.0 





The findings reported in Table 4 make it 
clear that a considerable portion of the 
salary differences between nonminority 
males and other groups may be due to 
different pay structures. Looking only at 





which to standardize. That is, we could perform the 
following computations and obtain decomposition 
estimates: 


Diference due to mean values (nonminority 
females) = (2)B — (1)B; 
Difference due to pay structure (nonminority 
females) = (2)A — (2)B. 


These computations would yield smaller estimates of 
salarv differences due to mean values and larger 
estimates due to differences in pay structure, espe- 
cially tor both groups of women. The percentage 
entries for Table 4 would be as follows: 





Non- . 
minority Minority Minority 
Females Males Females 
Model I 
Difference due to 
different means 36.0 34.0 26.7 
Difference due to 
different pay 
structures 64.0 66.0 73.3 
Model FI 
Difference due to d 
different means 47.5 80.5 37.6 
Difference due to PS 
different pay 
structures 52.5 19,5 62.4 


The actual amounts of salary disparity which are due 
to differences in mean values and pay ‘structures fall 
somewhere between these figures and those 
presented in Table 4; the latter were selected for 
discussion in the text since they give the more con- 
servative estimate of employer discrimination. 


Model I we find that minority males, on 
the average, make $1,275 less than non- 
minority males due to their different char- 
acteristics. However, another $2,316 (or 
nearly two-thirds of the total salary dif- 
ference) is due to different returns to their 
investments. For the two groups of 
women, we find that over half of. their 
salary differences with nonminority males 
is due to different returns when level of 
investment has been held constant. 

If we examine Model II, which controls 
for placement into job stream, salary dif- 
ferences due to different pay structures 
are lowered considerably. Nonetheless, 
differences in salary due to pay structures 
vary from 18.8% for minority males to 
37.0% for minority females. This finding is 
partially consistent with Spilerman (1977), 
who argues that occupational placement is 
a key element in the determinants of earn- 
ings. That is, if placement into job streams 
is performed using only merit criteria uni- 
versally applied, then income inequality 
should always be assessed "net of’ job 
stream (assuming there should be different 
pay for different jobs). If, however, sex 
and/or race is used to determine job 
suitability, then job placement itself be- 
comes a suspect personnel decision and 
contributor to income inequality. 


Discussion 


The findings presented in this paper 
make possible several observations on 


D 


race/sex income inequality. First, salary 
differences between minority/sex groups 
are considerable with a large number of 
employment-related variables controlled. 

: Even when placement variables are con- 
trolled, these differences remain. 

What can explain these salary dif- 
ferences? It may be too facile merely to 
argue that individual racism and sexism 
are the causes of all differences in the pay 
structures found here. There is, for exam- 
ple, no direct measure of ability used here. 
Furthermore, we have no estimate of 
work experience in the private sector. 
However, entry into the federal service is 
generally accomplished through a stan- 
dardized test on which all persons must 
‘perform well before they can gain em- 
ployment, and most of the effects of pri- 
vate experience should be captured in the 
controls for age and the square of age. 

Moreover, the variables used to control 
for differences between the minority/sex 

. groups are implicitly assumed to operate 
in a nondiscriminatory manner. Yet the 
very opposite may be true. For example, 
supervisory status has been shown to 
have an effect on salary and to vary by 
minority status (Kluegel, 1978). If super- 
visory positions are allocated in a dis- 
criminatory manner in the federal gov- 
ernment, then by controlling its effect, we 
have eliminated one nonmerit source of 
income disparity due to pay structure. 
Similarly, differences in salary may occur 
through discriminatory placement into oc- 
cupational streams as noted earlier. How- 
ever, our purpose in this research was to 
make as strict an examination of salary 
differences as possible. In this manner, we 
can be relatively certain that we would not 
overstate the presence of employer con- 
tributions to salary disparities. That is, 


this method allows for the possibility of. 


group preferences or dispositions toward 
particular work situations (i.e., it might be 
possible that women prefer clerical jobs to 
others; that minorities prefer not to be 


supervisors, etc.). It is more likely, of- 


course, that placement into job stream is a 
function of both the employer's decision 
regarding an employee's ability, and a 
preference expressed by an employee. 
Therefore, the amount of pay disparity 
due to differences in pay structure prob- 


` 
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ably falls somewhere between the esti- 
mates from Model I and Model II. 

We have also seen that the standardized 
salary difference between nonminority 
and minority women is considerably 


. smaller than -he difference between any 


other two groups. That is, minority 
women resemble nonminority women 
more closely than minority women re- 
semble minority men, although the pay 
structures of the two groups of women are 
less similar when job placement is con- 
trolled. Nonezheless, minority women re- 
ceive lower returns to education as well as 
a lower percentage of the nonminority 
male salary than any other group. At a 
pragmatic level, these findings are of ob- 
vious importance to equal employment 
opportunity efforts, as well as being in- 
structive with respect to the ascriptive na- 
ture of our society. 

Third, these findings can be related to 
the private sector of the economy and the 
presence of possible minority/sex dis- 
crimination there. As noted earlier, some 
limited evidence (Smith, 1976) and con-, 
siderable plausible conjecture would 
suggest that discrimination by race and 
sex in the pr.vate sector substantially ex- 
ceeds that reported here for the federal 
service. 

Finally, these data bring indirect evi- 
dence to the debate surrounding returns to 
education ard quality of schooling. The 
results of studies of returns to education 
by minority groups show such large dif- 
ferences between blacks and whites that 
we might woader whether black education 
should be discounted two to three years if 
it is of poore- quality than white education 
(see Stolzerberg, 1975). However, we 
know of nc conventional wisdom that 
claims that "he quality of minority male 
education is substantially higher than the 
quality of m:nority female education (and 
similarly for nonminority males and 
females). Wat the returns to schooling 
vary more by sex within one minority 
group than within either sex group. While 
this pattern may be affected by particular 
occupationa. placement, the fact that both 
groups of women have lower returns to 
education than do either group of men 
does itself raise questions regarding the 
quality of schooling argument. 
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Conclusions 


In general, this research has confirmed 
the existence of minority/sex disparities 
* within an employer which has a long his- 
tory of attempts to manage its personnel 
system in a meritorious manner. Such sal- 
ary disparities exist thirteen years after 
the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
and eight years after Executive Order 
11478. While employers are required to do 
little with regard to individual char- 
acteristics a worker brings into the labor 
- market, the results in this study suggest 
that as much as one-half of the salary dis- 
parities between minority/sex groups 
could be eliminated in future cohorts of 
employees by changes in employer prac- 
tices alone. 

In particular, this study lends strong 
support to the contention that the concept 
of institutional discrimination should be 
carefully reexamined. To be sure, there 
are situations in which the concept is 
straightforward—-as, for example, in the 
- proper use of standardized aptitude tests 
for employment selection. However, 
when universalistic criteria must be 
applied according to the discretion of an 
individual decision maker, as is often the 
case in personnel actions, the evidence 
presented in this research suggests that 
what is called institutional discrimination 
may be an unexamined pretext for em- 
ployer discrimination. 
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APPENDIX 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ALL INDEPENDENT VARIABLES FOR REGRESSION ANALYSES (TABLE 2) 
BY MINORITY/SEX GROUP 








Minority/Sex Group 











Nonminority Nonminority Minority Minority 
Independen: Males Females Males Females 
Variables Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Age i 44.1 11.3 40.4 13.2 42.2 11.3 37.5 11.2 
Age? 2072.9 989.7 1802.0 1095.5 1908.6 957.5 1534.1 900.4 
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Supervisory AT 37 .07 26 10 .30 .06 23 
Position .63 48 .83 37 50 .50 79 41 
Administrative .27 45 13 34 17 38 10 31 
Technical .17 .38 .19 39 .19 .40 .22 41 
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Other .02 14: .004 06 04 20 .006 08 
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A method for the quantitative analysis of change is developed, and demonstrated by a study of 
changes in the socioeconomic status (SES) characteristics of 89 Long Island suburban 
communities 1960-1970. Three theoretical models in the literature on suburban change are 
shown to be related to statistical measures of change of the mean, change of dispersion and 
positional change. Because of failure to recognize that there are three mathematically 
independent dimensions of change, high correlations between measurements of a status 
characteristic at two points in time were formerly misinterpreted to mean a lack of change. 
Also, previous studies probably erred in generalizing frem only one indicator of suburban SES, 
educational attainment. In this study, three SES variables, education, occupation and income, 
are shown to have different patterns of change on the three dimensions. 


Change and persistence are com- 
plementary aspects of every active, open 
system of relationships. Whether a system 
is to be described as changing or station- 
ary depends on the conceptual and time 
frames within which it is viewed and the 
sensitivity of the instruments for detection 
of change. Too often, different observers 
of the same phenomena will offer conflict- 
ing or contrasting interpretations of 


change because they begin from different 


theoretical positions or use different 
methods of measurement, or both. Our 
purpose here is to develop and demon- 
strate the use of a method for analysis of 
change that will resolve apparent dis- 
agreements between theories, help to 
clarify the relations between different 
theoretical perspectives and tighten the 
logical connections between theory and 
evidence. 

The field selected for a demonstration 
of the method is the study of change of 
socioeconomic status (SES) char- 
acteristics of American suburbs. In the 
literature on this subject we find three dis- 
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tinct perceptions. Some investigators see 
trends of rising or falling average status of 
suburbs; others perceive a widening range 
of inequality between rich and poor sub- 
urbs; and still others are impressed by the 
tendency of suburbs to maintain their rela- 
tive positions in terms of socioeconomic 
status. All three views are supported by 
empirical data and persuasive theoretical 
arguments, and yet they seem inconsistent 
with one another, if not contradictory. 


Three Conceptual Approaches 


In a paper entitled ''Suburban Persis- 
tence,” Farley (1964) found high correla- 
tions between suburbs' earlier and later 
educational characteristics. Ín this, his 
findings and discussion were consistent 
with those of B. Duncan (1964), and 


Taéuber and Taeuber (1965:174). Inter- 


preting the high correlations as ''persis- 
tence," Farley concluded that suburbs 
tend to retain their socioeconomic char- 
acteristics over long periods of time. In a 
large-scale replication of Farley's study, 
Guest (1978) again demonstrated persis- 
tence, but like Farley, had some difficulty 
interpreting the findings in relation to 
theories of urban ecology. Farley ` 
(1964:47) remarked that his findings were 
consistent with Burgess's (1925) concentric 
zone model, but then went on to say that 
". . . once a suburb is established, the 
population that moves into that suburb 
tends to resemble the population already 
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living there.’’ Guest found the latter con- 
clusion in conflict with Burgess’s notion 
that successive in-migrants tend not to be 
of the same status as the existing resi- 
dents. As we shall show, however, the 
difficulty of reconciling the empirical find- 
ings with theory is easily avoided, for 
. before-after correlations of status vari- 
ables cannot be predicted from the 
Burgess model. 

The concentric zone model (Burgess, 
1925; Hawley, 1950; Hoover and Vernon, 
1962; Schnore, 1972; Guest, 1974) de- 
. Scribes the dynamics of a region contin- 

-ually in the process of change. According 
to this model, neighborhoods are likely to 
go through a life cycle in which the older 
and more centrally located neighborhoods 
experience a decline in their relative 
socioeconomic status, caused by invasion 
and succession by lower status groups as 
higher status residents move farther from 
the city center. The initial growth of the 
outer suburbs may produce a marked rise 
in status as compared with the older rural 
communities that they engulf. As will be 
shown, this model is not incompatible 
with the suburban persistence model, 
once both are correctly understood in 
mathematical terms. If the tendency of es- 
tablished suburbs is to decline gradually in 
SES as they age, the result to be expected 
is the subtraction of a constant from each 
suburb, affecting the mean but not the 
correlation coefficient, which is sensitive 
only to standardized deviations from the 
mean. 

A newer model of suburban develop- 
ment, which we will call the ‘theory of 
consolidation advantages," leads to the 
expectation of a widening gap between 
rich and poor suburbs. In this model, as 
- described by Logan (1976; 1978), com- 
munities seek to affect the growth process 
in order to maintain or create inequalities 
among localities to their own advantage. 
Places with early advantages, by making 
full political use of their resources, can 
reinforce and improve their relative posi- 
tions within the system of places. At first 
this theory may appear to be inconsistent 
with the suburban persistence findings. 
On closer examination, however, we find 
that it assumes or requires a high degree of 
persistence in combination with increas- 
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ing dispersion.' It is a pattern of change 
that cannot be measured by the correla- 
tion coefficient alone. 

Is the differentiation of suburbs by SES 
persistent, or is it changing? Neither 
theories nor research methods have of- 
fered clear answers to this question, 
largely because theories tend to focus on 
only one or another aspect of change and 
because the tools used for analysis of 
change have not been designed appropri- 
ately for the purpose. A conceptual model 
is needed that will deal with all dimensions 
of change, and the statistical tools em- 
ployed should enable us to answer the fol- 
lowing three questions: (1) Have the aver- 
ages of SES characteristics of suburbs in- 
creased, decreased or stayed the same 
(Burgess model and other evolutionary 
theories)? (2) Have the differences be- 
tween subur»s widened or narrowed (Lo- 
gan's consokl dated advantages model)? (3) 
To what degree have the individual sub- 
urbs maintamed or changed their relative 
positions in the status hierarchy (Farley's 
suburban persistence model)? 

‘By simultaneously examining all the 
dimensions of suburban differentiation, 
we should be able to formulate a more 
complete urderstanding than is provided 
by any one approach. In the following 
analysis we develop a method for measur- 
ing three components of change and 
demonstrate its use with data from one 
suburban region 1960—1970. 


Descriptive Overview 


The suburbs taken for this comparison 
are 89 communities of Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, Long Island, New York, in 1960 
and 1970. The variables selected as de- 
scriptors of these communities are educa- 


: tion, median years of school completed, 


! In quantitetive terms, if a linear model is as- 
sumed, the corsolidated advantages hypothesis says 
that the unstandardized regression coefficient, byy, is 
greater than 1—that the value, Y, of a variable at t, is 
predicted by the regression line to be farther from the 


"mean than its previous value, X, was at t,. Since b,x 


= Ten $,/$,, we can see that achievement of a slope 
greater than 1.) requires high enough values of both 
Ty, and s,/s, tc produce a product greater than 1.0. 
Assumption of a curvilinear relation between Y and 
X would require appropriate modifications of the 
preceding. 
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Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations (Un- 
weighted) of SES Variables for 89 Long 
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Table 2. Correlation Matrix of 1960 and 1970 Values 
of SES Characteristics, for 89 Long Island 


























Island Communities, 1960 and 1970 Communities 
Pct. XI X2 Y1 Y2 

Median Upper Median Educa- Occu- X3 Educa- Occu- Y3 

Years White- Family tion pation Income tion pation Income 

School Collar ` Income 1960 1960 1960 1970 1970 1970 
Y 1970 . 12.61 39.54 $12,192 XI .839 TIT .783 .754 .663 
X 1960 11.95 36.89 8,683 X2 .929  .839 910 .857 
s, 1970 .90 14.84 4,72 X3 .820 — Sei .898 
s, 1960 .98 14.72 2,21 YI .819 — Sei 
Y/X 1.05 1.07 1.404 Y2 .869 
S/S% 92 1.01 2.231 





for the population aged 25 and over; occu- 
pation, percentage of the male civilian 
employed labor force in the upper status, 
white-collar occupations of professional, 
technical and kindred workers and mana- 
gers, proprietors and officials, excluding 
farm; and income, median family income 
in 1959 and 1969, corrected for inflation in 
1969.2 

Data were obtained from publications of 
the U.S. Census of Population and Hous- 
ing. Of the 144 places in the two-county 
region with over 2,500 population in 1970, 
89 had comparable data for the two census 
dates. All 89 had over 2,500 inhabitants in 
1960. Data for the analysis were taken di- 
rectly from the census or computed from 
census tabulations, except that median 
family incomes in 1960 had to be esti- 
mated for 12 high income communities of 
less than 10,000 population.? Unweighted 
means and standard deviations of the 
three SES variables are shown in Table 1. 

Means of al] three variables increased 
during the decade, slightly in the case of 
education and occupation, and very sub- 
stantially in the case of income (corrected 
for inflation). The standard deviation of 
education decreased slightly, that for oc- 
cupational status remained virtually un- 
changed and the standard deviation of 
median family income, in 1959 dollars, 
more than doubled. The increase in dis- 


? Median income 1969 was corrected for inflation 
1959-1969 by the factor 1/1.294 based on U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce estimates for the New York 
metropolitan region. 

3 For these 12 cases, median family income was 
estimated by the regression of median family income 
on percentage of families with incomes over $10,000 
calculated for the other 77 cases. The correlation 
between the two income measures was found to be 
.94. 





persion was greater than the increase in 
the mean of family income so that the 
standard deviation increased not only in 
absolute terms but increased relative to 
the mean. 

.Correlations between the 1960 and 1970 
values of SES variables are given in Table 
2. At the zero order, all three SES vari- 
ables had high positive correlations with 
one another. Of the three, years of school- 
ing completed had the lowest correlation 
with the others and the lowest correlation 
between 1960 and 1970 values. Years of 
schooling completed was the least persis- 
tent of the three variables over the de- 
cade. 

Looking at the correlations as indi- 
cators of the stability of the suburban SES 
hierarchy, our comparison of Long Island 
communities in 1960 and 1970 shows a 
substantial degree of persistence. From 
one point of view, it can be said that 
these communities have a strong tendency 
to maintain their relative standings in the 
regional status hierarchy. Looked at an- 
other wày, however, the coefficients may 
be regarded as measures of.change rather 
than persistence. The relative positions of 
many of these communities in 1970 could 
not be predicted precisely from their posi- 
tions in 1960. That the correlations are 
substantially less than 1.00 is an indication 
that there is some looseness in the system 
of stratification of suburban communities 
and that communities did experience up- 
ward and downward positional change. 


Three Components of Change 


In order to properly address the issue 
that has been raised concerning change 
vs. persistence, we need a statistic that 
will show the degree to which a char- 
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acteristic at a later point in time can be , 


predicted from the same characteristic at 
an earlier point in time. Also, we require 
standardized measures of change in the 
mean of a variable and in its dispersion.* 

Some of these requirements were met, 
or nearly met, by the measures of occupa- 
tional mobility introduced by McClendon 
(1977). His work provides some of the 
basic logic for the development of our 
measures. Like McClendon's, our mea- 
sures of persistence and change are de- 
rived algebraically by decomposing the 
sum of squared differences X (Y —X)"/N. 
(In this and other equations, N represents 
N, N-1 or other appropriate degrees of 
freedom.) Here the previous value, X, is 
regarded as the ‘‘expected’”’ value of Y, 
and Y—X is the deviation of Y from the 
expected value. Thus, > (Y—XY/N is a 
measure of dispersion of Y around the line 
Y = X. Each observation, X or Y, may be 
expressed as the mean plus a deviation 
from the mean. This deviation may be 
formulated as the product of a standard 
score times the standard deviation. The 
general definition of total change, then, is: 


X(Y—X)/N 
-X[((Y-2Z,s)-(X -2Z,59]/N. (1) 
Our approach in breaking this equation 
down into components is to solve for one 
component while assuming that the other 
two components are zero. For reasons that 
will be apparent in equation (4), all mea- 
sures will be standardized by dividing by 
2s. 


1. Change of mean. Assuming that 


, there is no change in the relative positions - 


of individuals in the distribution of Y as 
compared with their positions in the dis- 
tribution of X, for each individual, Z, = 
Z,. If there has been no change of disper- 
sion, Sy = Sx. Under these assumptions, 
equation (1), standardized by dividing by 
2s2, becomes: 


Change of mean 

=Xx(Y = -XyDsi N 2) 

-(Y -XyDsi. ( 

F 4 Feldman (1972) recognized the three types of 
change discussed here. Increased dispersion, which 


he called accentuation is examined at length in 
Feldman and Weiler (1976). 
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2. Change cf dispersion. If there is no 
change in the mean and if each individu- 
als position zs measured by Z remains 
unchanged, we may substitute X for Jn m 

equation (1) end standardize . e 2s*, 
Obtain: 


Change of dispersion 
= X(Z,s, — Z,8,)/252N 
= X(Zisi — 2ZyZ,SySx 
+ ZisD/2siN; 
and since XZ2/N«1 and XZi/N-1 and 
%Z,Z,/N= r, this simplifies to: 


z(s2 + s2 — 2s,8,rT4,)/2s2. 


When r=1, th:s becomes: 


(sy = 3,)?/2s2. (3) 


- 3. Positional change. If there is no 
change in the mean or standard deviation, 
the only chanze is in relative positions or 
Z scores. Substituting X and Y and s, for s, 
in equation (1; and subtracting, we obtain: 


Positional caange 


= X(Zy,s, — Z48,)/282N 
= X(Z2s2 — 2ZyZ,82 + Z2s2)/2s2N 
= I-r,,. (4) 


Positional change is often referred to as 
the “regression effect," the tendency of 
individuals or successive generations on 
the average, cver time, to fall back toward 
the mean. Graphically, it is a clockwise 
rotation of the regression slope, B yx, away 
from the 45-cegree line, Y — X. 

4. Combined effect of change of dis- 
persion and positional change. Up to this 
point the basic measures of change have 
been derived assuming that as each of the 
three components changes the other two 
are constant. In reality, of course, all 
three may change at the same time, and 
total change is the net result of their ` 
movements. Change of the mean has a 
simple additive effect which has no influ- 
ence on the effects of the other two com- 
ponents. Once the effect of change of the 
mean has been taken out, however, the 
remaining change is partly. the sum and 


5 The term pcsitional change was suggested by 
Duncan et al. (1961). McClendon (1977) adopted 1—r 
as his measure of exchange mobility. 
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partly the product of the other two com- 
ponents. 

In the definition of definitional change, 
I—r, it was assumed that s, = s,. Any 
change from this equality produces a 
change in the effect of 1—r, in the following 
manner: 


Combined effect 
= [2(s,s, — s2)(I-ny/2s2. (5) 


An increase in dispersion enlarges the ef- 
fect of 1—r and a decrease diminishes it. 
Correspondingly, a change in l-r 
heightens or reduces the effect of a change 
of dispersion. 

5. Total change. Recombining the three 
components, the complete equation for 
change is: 


x(Y—X)2/N 
2s2 
= (Y —X) + (l-r) + (s, s 
2s2 2s2 
+ 2 (sys, — $2) (l~r). 
2si 


Regional Measures of Change and 
Persistence 


The change and persistence measures 
for Long Island communities are sum- 
marized in Table 3. Comparing the three 
SES variables, we see that income had by 
far the highest coefficient of total change 
and’ occupational composition had the 
lowest. Change of the mean contributed 
. over half of the change in education and 
income, and virtually nothing in occupa- 
tion. Positional change accounted for 
nearly half of the change on the education 
dimension and most of the small amount 
of change in occupational status, but 
only a little more than 4% of the change 
in income. Change of dispersion was large 
only in the case of median family income, 
zero for occupation and negligible for 
education. Of the three variables, income 
has by far the highest coefficients of struc- 
tural change.® 


$ After some discussion we decided not to adjust 
the income figures beyond correcting them for infla- 
tion. Since SES is a relative matter, one may argue 
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Table 3. Components of Change of SES Char- 
acteristics for 89 Long Island Com- 
munities, 1960-1970 











Pet. 
Median Upper Median 
Years White Family 
Component School Collar Income 
a) Change of Mean 
(Y -XyDsi .222 .016 1.368 
b) Change of Dispersion 
(Sy.— $,)2/282 .003 .000 758 
c) Positional Change 
(=r) 217 .090 .102 
d) Dispersion and 
Position 
Dis, — sÐ 
(I-ry)/28 —.020 .000 .126 
2) Total Change* .422 .107 2.354 





* Sum of the components. 
As a computation check, total change may be 
found either by directly computing 


X(Y—X)/N 
2si 


from individual data or by calculating it from aggre- 
gate values by: 


KY ~X)? + s? si-2s,s,ry2si. 


Aithough the three indicators of SES 
are highly intercorrelated, they were evi- 
dently subject to different sets of influ- 
ences during the 1960-1970 decade. Mul- 
tiple regression analyses (see fn. 7) have 
shown that positive positional change of 
the educational level of suburbs is associ- 
ated with high rates of population in- 


‘crease, little increase of occupational 


status and still less increase of income. 
Our explanation for this is that the adult 
male newcomers to rapidly growing sub- 
urbs were high in education, but being 
young, had not yet worked their way to 
upper status occupations or higher in- 
comes. 

Meanwhile, in both established and 
growing suburbs, the principle of consoli- 
dated advantages (or disadvantages) ap- 
pears to be at work, widening the gap be- 
tween rich and poor communities. While it 





that the pursuit of SES is a zero-sum game and that 
in effect the increase of incomes represents inflation 
of the cost of SES. Under this interpretation the 
income figures for 1969 should be further corrected 
by an “SES inflation factor." The issue of how to 
obtain this factor is too complex to explore in this 
paper. 
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is clear that cost of home ownership is the 
primary mechanism for selection into the 
exclusive suburbs or gravitation to the 
poorer communities, it is not clear to us 
why the suburbs did not become increas- 
ingly differentiated on occupation and 
education as well as income. A clearer 
perception of the relations between the 
three dimensions of SES must await com- 
parative analyses of different regions and 
time periods. The patterns of widening in- 
come inequality along with narrowing 
educational inequality may be unique to a 
certain stage of development of a subur- 
ban region, or to the 1960-1970 decade or 
to a particular type of economic or politi- 
cal structure. These questions can only be 
confronted adequately in comparative 
studies. 

With the full display of components of 
persistence and change in Table 3, it can 
be seen that attention to persistence 
alone, as represented by r, leads to an 
incomplete description of trends over 
time. Moreover, persistence has been 
taken to imply lack of any kind of change. 
As we have shown, there are other kinds 
of change that are mathematically inde- 
pendent of the correlation coefficient. An 
increase in the dispersion, as in income, is 
a change in the range of differences be- 
tween suburbs that has significant 
sociological implications. An increase of 
the mean, as in education and income, 
signifies that most communities experi- 
enced a gain in status at least in the abso- 
lute sense if not in relation to other com- 
munities. The positional change coeffi- 
cients reveal that there were significant 
changes in the relative SES positions of 
many suburbs.’ 


7 Checking against the possibility that positional 
change may result from measurement errors and 
chance fluctuations, we treated each of the three 
SES measures for 1970 as the dependent variable in a 
multiple regression analysis, and introduced its 1960 
value as the first independent variable. The remain- 
ing variance to be accounted for is positional change. 
The analysis showed significant and systematic ef- 
fects of variables that, on theoretical grounds, are 
expected to influence positional change. Consistent 
with previous studies by Farley (1964) and Guest 


(1974; 1978), we found that population growth- 


strongly affected change of relative standing in the 
level of education (8 = .296). Growth had a lesser 
effect on the percentages of males in upper white- 
collar occupations (8 = .167) and still less of an 
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Conclusions 


An empirical examination of the three 
different approaches to the study of sub- 
urban change and persistence lends sup- 
port to each of them. Positional change, 
change of dispersion and change of the 
mean are all important components. 
Simultaneous measurement of all three 
components yields a more complete de- 
scription of intertemporal differences than 
can be provided by any one perspective 
alone. 

Apparent inconsistencies between 
different theories of suburban develop- 
ment as well as discrepancies between 
empirical findings and theory can be re- 
solved by separately measuring the three 
distinct dimensions of change. All models 
require persistence, for the suburban re- 
gion is after all a system with a structure 
and with strong patterns of functional in- 
terdependence between its component 
parts. Some models lead us to expect posi- 
tional change in status under the influence 
of population growth and other factors. 
The aggregate effect of such changes is 
appropriately measured by the positional 
change coefficient, and the determinants 
of positional change may be investigated 
by multiple regression. Other models, in- 
cluding the concentric zone model under 
certain assumptions, predict a gradual 
change in the mean of an SES characteris- 
tic over time. Still others may lead us to 
expect a decrease or increase of the range 
of differences between suburbs. The con- 
sequences for change in each of the three 
dimensions should be explicitly stated for 
each theoretical model, and each change 
hypothesis should be tested with the use 
of the appropriate change measure. 

Mainly because of a lack of comparable 
data, previous analyses of positional 
change in suburban SES have looked at 
only one SES characteristic, namely, edu- 
cation. Here, we have examined change 
and persistence of three indicators ‘of 





effect on median family income (8 = .086). Our in- 
terpretation is that the newcomers to rapidly growing 


- suburbs were high in education, but being young, 


had not yet worked their way to upper status occupa- 
tions or higher incomes. Distance from the central, 
city, age of housing and incorporation all had signifi- 
cant effects on positional change of one or more of 
the SES indicators. 
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SES: education, occupation and income. 
It is interesting that in spite of the high 
intercorrelations among these three vari- 
ables in 1960 and again in 1970, there is a 
great deal of variation in patterns of 
change of these different aspects of socio- 
economic status. Positional change was 
lowest for the occupational dimension and 
highest for the educational dimension. 
Structural changes in both mean and dis- 


persion were highest for income and low-. 


est for occupation. These differences alert 
us to the possibility that studies using only 
one indicator of SES may obtain different 
results depending on which SES variable 
is analyzed. Thus we propose that multi- 
ple indicators of SES should be employed 
where possible and that results obtained 
with only one indicator, such as educa- 
tion, should be interpreted with caution. 

The standardized change measures de- 
veloped here will facilitate comparisons 
not only between different indicators, of a 
concept such as SES but also between 
regicns or other groupings and between 
different time periods. They provide a 
way to summarize, for comparative pur- 
poses, very complex patterns of change 
within a region or other grouping. Yet 
they are easy to calculate, requiring only 
the before-after correlation of a variable, 
and its mean and standard deviation at the 
beginning and again at the end of the time 
interval under study. 

It is our hope that the method will con- 
tribute to the clarification and more accu- 
rate testing of the theoretical models 
through which we seek to understand the 
workings of social systems. 
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INCOME INEQUALITY: A CROSS-NATIONAL STUDY OF THE 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MNC-PENETRATION, DIMENSIONS OF 


THE POWER STRUCTURE AND INCOME DISTRIBUTION* 
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We see personal income inequality as a function of the distribution of power. In contrast to most 
of the previous research in this field three dimensions of power distribution within countries are 
explicitly taken into account: the organizational power distribution, the distribution of power in 
the labor market, and the *'steering power’’ of the state. Going beyond previous formulations of 
a power theory of income inequality, we take explicitly into account the embracing system of 
the world economy. The specific focus is on the institution of the multinational corporation 
(MNC) which forms an all-embracing structure linking countries in a differential manner to the 
world economy. The concepts of MNC-headquarter status and MNC-penetration are 
introduced, With respect to the latter, we test the hypothesis that the extent of 
MNC-penetration affects power distribution’ which in turn results .n a more unequal pattern of 


_ income distribution. Empirical analysis is based on multiple regression and pathanalysis. 


Although no empirical evidence is found to support the complementary hypothesis, i.e., that 
MNC-headquarter status leads to greater income equality, the hypothesis with regard to 
MNC-penetration does receive empirical support. Signifcant positive effects of 
MNC-penetration on income inequality are demonstrated via its relationship to all three 


dimensions of the power distribution. Directions for further research are suggested. 


INTRODUCTION 


Income inequality long has been 
thought to be an important aspect of social 
inequality. Several attempts at an empiri- 
cal cross-national explanation of income 
inequality have been presented in this 
journal in recent years (Cutright, 1967; 
Jackman, 1974; Chase-Dunn, 1975; 
Rubinson, 1976; Hewitt, 1977; Rubinson 
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and Quinlan, 1977). The propositions as 
well as the empirical results clearly have 
stimulated a growing interest in this field. 
One has to point, however, to a limitation 
of this literature. Most of this research 
which is cross-national in design has put 
only political variables at the center of the 
analysis. An approach is needed which 
simultaneously takes into account social, 
economic ard political determinants of 
personal income inequality. 

The basic argument is that the distribu- 
tion of economic rewards (measured by 
the size distribution of personal income) is 
largely a furction of the distribution of 
power. This starting point is the same as. 
that of Lens (1966). More specifically, 
Bornschier (1978) suggests that one dis- 
tinguish three analytical dimensions of 
power distribution: (1) the aggregate orga- 
nizational power distribution, (2) the dis- 
tribution of power in markets, and (3) the 
power distribution of ''steering" located 
in the political and cultural system. 

These dimensions cannot be attached 
exclusively to specific social actors. Con- 
crete social actors (such as governments, 
trade unions, multinational corporations 


a rs m 


lth 
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and so on) are affected and affect all three 
dimensions of power distribution. Fur- 
thermore, in ‘extension of Lenski (1966), 
politically organized and territorially lim- 
ited societies (countries) are part of the 
world capitalist society. Within the power 
structure of world society, countries oc- 
cupy, of course, very different structural 
positions (Heintz, 1969; 1974; Galtung, 
1971; Chase-Dunn, 1975; Rubinson, 1976; 
Bornschier, 1976; 1978; and several 
others). 

Research is needed, therefore, to relate 
dimensions of the power structure of 
world society to dimensions .of internal 
power distribution in order to explain per- 
sonal income distribution within coun- 


* tries. We are concerned with the world 


economy based on the spatial division of 
labor as an important power system of the 
world. Multinational corporations 
(MNCs) are today the dominant actors 
within that world economy. This obtains 
not only for production, but also for the 
distribution of goods and services since an 
important and growing part of interna- 
tional trade is channelled by MNCs, thus 
by-passing the market completely. It is 
important to keep in mind, therefore, that 
the institution of the multinational cor- 
poration covers various dimensions of 
economic dependency in the world econ- 
omy, namely, with regard to capital, 
technology, organization, international fi- 
nancial flows and foreign trade. Conse- 
quently, measures of capital penetration 
by MNCs have been found to be related to 
technological dependence as well as to 
various measures of foreign trade depend- 
ence (Meyer-Fehr, 1978; 1979). 

A particularly strategic aspect relating 
individual countries to the structure of the 


_world economy is whether a country takes 


part in the steering of that economy by 
being an important headquarter country 
for MNCs (only about a dozen countries 
belong to this category), or whether a 
country is merely penetrated by MNCs 
and therefore asymmetrically subjected to 
the forces of the world economy. This is 
the case with varying degrees of penetra- 
tion for nine out of ten countries in the 
contemporary world. . 

We propose, then, as a basic hypoth- 
esis, that the institution of the multina- 
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tional corporation is an important factor 
for the distribution of income between and 
within countries. This impact is due to- 
uneven development both between and 
within economic sectors in the course of 
MNC-penetration and due to changes in 
the power structure of the penetrated 
country which result from the intra- 
organizational division of labor within 
MNCs. The tasks and functions of deci- 
sion making are located mainly in the 
headquarter country, whereas more stan- 
dardized and routinized tasks are located 
in the penetrated countries (for more de- 
tails, see Bornschier, 1976). There exists, 
of course, income concentration prior to 
MNC-penetration. The process of super- 
imposed stratification (Ueberschichtung) 
which is the present, day result of the 
spread of MNCs often is rooted histori- 
cally in colonial subordination. Previously 
existing inequalities between and within 
countries are dynamically reproduced in 
the course of the performance of the sys- 
tem of MNCs. A point in case is the opera- 
tion of industrial MNCs in the domestic 
markets of poor countries. This depends 
on a sufficient prior concentration of in- 
come in order to make these markets at- 
tractive, i.e., the existence of sufficient 
effective demand for MNC products 
which are highly standardized worldwide. 

Our hypothesis is that MNCs—besides 
often relying on previous income. 
concentration—contribute, ceteris 
paribus, to further increasing income in- 
equality by affecting the power distribu- 
tion. Here clearly arises a problem of 
causal inference since we have no time 
series for income inequality. With the help 
of path analysis we nevertheless try to 
make preliminary causal analyses by test- 
ing "whether: level of MNC- 
penetration-»degree of inequality in per- 
sonal income distribution. This test design 
should not, of course, be interpreted as 
excluding causal connections running in 
the direction opposite to that sketched 
above. Furthermore, we want to remind 
the reader that our path analysis is based 
on covariations and is therefore only 
suggestive. The question whether MNC- 
penetration increases, ceteris paribus; in- 
come inequality thus requires further tests 
with time series. 
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The Two Topics of the Empirical Analysis 


Cross-national analyses concerning the 
empirical relationship between MNC- 
penetration (or foreign capital penetration 
in general) and income inequality so far 
presented in the literature (Chase-Dunn, 
1975; Bornschier, 1975; 1978; Rubinson, 
1976; Bornschier and Ballmer, 1978; 
Bornschier et al., 1978) do not take into 
account the two different dimensions of 
being related to the world economy 
through MNCs. Namely, they do not take 
into .account whether the unit is pene- 
trated by MNCs (subsequently denoted as 
PEN), or whether it is a headquarter coun- 
try (denoted as HQS). Therefore, evi- 
dence is compiled on the degree to which 
these measures have inverse and/or sym- 
metrical effects. 

Secondly, previously cited evidence 
concerning the relation between MNC- 
penetration and income inequality leaves 
open the empirical issue of the specific 
mechanisms by which the relation comes 
into being. In the theoretical framework of 
Bornschier (1978), a number of hypoth- 
eses has been developed based on three 
analytical dimensions of power distribu- 
tion. Several of these hypotheses will be 
_tested. The logic of the model can be 
graphically represented as follows: 
MNC-penetration —power distribu- 
tion —iacome inequality. Our method of 
empirical demonstration is that the statis- 
tically measured direct effect of MNC- 
penetration on personal income inequality 
is reduced to null once intervening vari- 
ables are introduced into the regression 
equation. 


EFFECTS OF MNC-PENETRATION AND 
HEADQUARTER STATUS 


We look at the results in Table 1 to seek 
an answer to the first empirical question, 
i.e., whether MNC-penetration and head- 
quarter status have inverse and/or sym- 
metrical effects. For this purpose a sample 
of 50 countries has been used. The sample 
size is determined by the availability of 
data on the various intervening variables 
which are of main interest.! 


t In the sample of 50 countries various: data for 
intervening variables have been estimated (see 
notes and Appendixes). This has been done to keep 
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The five indicators for our dependent 
variable, i.e., personal income inequality, 
are: the Gini index, which provides an 
indication of the degree of overall income 
inequality (Gini); the share of the upper 
income class in total income, i.e., the 
share of the top 596 of income receivers 
(T5); the share of the upper-middle in- 
come class, i.e., the fifth quintile (Q5); the 
share of the middle income class, i.e., the 
fourth quintile (Q4); and the share of the 
lower income class in total income, i.e., 
the combined first, second and third quin- 
tile (Q1-3).? 

The time of the income surveys varies 
for the countries. The median year is 1968. 
As far as possible, the time-period for the 
measurement of the predictor variables 
has been matched exactly to the time- 
period for the measurement of income in- 
equality (see notes). 

In Table 1 the results of multiple regres- 
sion analysis are presented. The re- 
gressions relate the degree of MNC- 
penetration (PEN, measured as the total 
stock of foreign direct investment in rela- 
tion to total energy consumption and 
population)? and the level of headquarter 





the sample constant across the various analyses 
without losing too much information by listwise dele- 
tion. The crucial relationships for a test of our hy- 
potheses, however, are also checked by bivariate 
correlations with pair-wise deletion of estimated 
data. The results are reported in the correlation mat- 
rix in the Appendixes. They show that the relations 
are rather similar (in some cases even stronger) if one 
excludes the estimates. Note that the sample of 50 
countries does not include five centrally planned 
socialist countries for which no sufficient data on 
intervening variables are available (this does not 
apply to Yugoslavia, a socialist market economy). 
All the data employed in the analyses will be in- 
cluded in a data compendium (Ballmer and 
Scheidegger, n.d.). 

2 The data have been described in Bornschier 
(1978). Income refers to income before taxes and is 
from all sources. The income unit is the household; 
there are, however, several exceptions, i.e., the 
tax-paying unit, the income receiver or the indi- - 
vidual. The main source for the data is the World 
Bank compilation of data on personal income distri- 
bution (Jain, 1975). This was supplemented by var- 
ious other sources. 

3 The concept for the operationalization is to relate 
the total stock of foreign direct investment (KFDD to 
the total stock of capital (K) of the penetrated coun- 
try. This ratio has to be corrected for the large dif- 
ferences in' capital intensity across countries at 
different levels of economic development. This has 
been done by multiplying the 1atio with the ratio of 
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Table 1. Income Inequality Measures Regressed on Headquarter Status (HQS), MNC-Penetration (PEN), 
When a Function of the Level of Average Surplus (f(Yn)) Is Controlled for (N=50) 








Standardized partial regression estimates! 








Predictors Income inequality measures 
Gini TS QS Q4 Q1-3 
HQS —.14 —.08 —.12 .03 AS 
(t) (0.84) (0.51) (0.77) (0.20) (0.88) 
PEN Ad? .34** 32** — ,25** -2** 
(t) (2.90) (3.01) (2.89) (2.24) (2.69) 
ftYn)? Air .53** Kik .63** .A1** 
(t) (2.69) (3.46) (3.33) (4.14) (2.46) 
R24 34% .39** .40** A1** .30** 
(t) (3.05) (3.41) (3.42) (3.55) (2:85) 





! The table contains the results of five partial regressions. The first is Gini regressed on HQS, PEN, f(Yn). 
For zero-order correlations see Appendixes. 


* Significance: Signs in the tables Terms in the text . T-ratios 
(no sign) not significant «1.68 
* significant 21.68, «2.00 
ue significant 22.00 


? The function of logged income per capita is computed as follows: f(Yn) = b, logYn + b, (logYn)?. The 
relationship between income and the five measures of inequality are similar: at low levels of income, 
inequality is a positive function of income and it is a negative function at higher levels of income. The turning 
point in the case of Gini is $230 (constant market prices and US $ of 1964). . 

* R? is the multiple coefficient of determination (variance explained) corrected for the loss of degree of 


freedom. 


status (HQS, tentatively measured as the 
total number of foreign organizational 
links per 10,000 inhabitants of the head- 
quarter country)^ to the five measures of 
income inequality. This is done by con- 
trolling for the level of average surplus 





KFDI to total population (POP). As a proxy for K, 
the total energy consumption (ENCA) has been 
used. Later direct estimates of K (see Bornschier, 
n.d.) have shown that ENCA is practically a 
perfect substitute for K in international compari- 
son. The operationalization is then: PEN= KFDI / 
V(ENCA*POP). The data for 1967 are available for 
9| countries (with recodings of 16 outliers: rank 
order maintained) and listed in Bornschier and Ball- 
mer (1978). Here, PEN has been time matched 
exactly to the measurement of income inequality. 
This was done by computing KFDI for years other 
than 1967 with the help of the up-dating of the origi- 
nal source (O.E.C.D.-D. A.C., 1972) and by using the 
yearly “foreign direct investment" data of the Bal- 
ance of Payments Yearbook (IMF). Sixteen (mainly 
minor) outliers out of 50 cases on the time matched 
variable have been recoded using the same proce- 
dure as for PEN 1967. 

* The foreign organizational links of MNCs are 
operationalized as the total number of subsidiaries as 
well as minority participations. The data on the 
number of links are from Kommission der 
Europaeischen Gemeinschaften (1976, Vol. 1: 43). 
The source covers a total of 9, 481 MNCs with a total 
of 88,604 foreign links. The information relates to 
1973 which means that the indicator is not time 
matched with regard to income inequality. Note that 
30 out of 50 countries of our sample have the value 
zero on the variable HQS. 


or—what is conceptually similar—the 
level of labor productivity which is indi- 
cated by the logged income per capita (log 
Yn).5 This statistical control is performed 
with a linear and a quadratic term (f(Yn)) 
as suggested in the economic literature on 
income inequality (for a discussion of the 
so-called U-shape hypothesis, see 
Ahluwalia, 1976; Bornschier, 1978). 

, The results in Table 1 show that MNC- 
penetration and MNC-headquarter status 


do not have symmetrical effects. On the 


one hand, MNC-penetration is positively 
related to income inequality (1.e., associ- 
ated with a higher Gini index, and higher 
share of income going to T5 as well as to 
Q5, and with a lower share going to Q4 
and to QI—3). This is clearly significant for 
all five measures of personal income in- 
equality. The headquarter status, on the 
other hand, shows as expected the oppo- 
site sign of association. When the level of 
average surplus is controlled for, the coef- 
ficients become clearly insignificant. In- 
terpreted causally in our theoretical 
framework, income distribution is not im- 
s The data for the logged income per capita 
(logYn) relate to 1965 and are in constant market 
prices and U.S. $ of 1964. The source is 1.B.R.D. 
(World Bank), 1971. The level of average surplus is 
understood in terms of Lenski's (1966) usage. 
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proved by a high headquarter status; 
whereas MNC-penetration does increase 
income inequality. 

Furthermore, a function of the level of 
income per capita is significantly related 
to income inequality. It is a curvilinear 
relation. At a low level of surplus, income 
inequality on the average is lower than at a 
medium level of surplus; whereas at the 
high levels of surplus, income inequality is 
again comparatively low. For a further 
theoretical and empirical analysis of this 
curvilinearity see Bornschier (1978) and 
Ahluwalia (1976), 

The absence of a significant negative 
relationship between headquarter status 
and income inequality is only a first result 
of a preliminary test of the complementary 
hypothesis suggesting symmetrical ef- 
fects. The relationship between MNC- 
penetration and income inequality sub- 
Stantiates the previous findings cited 
: above. It should be noted that the correla- 
tion in the largest possible sample of 72 
countries (Bornschier, 1978:34) is consid- 
erably stronger (PEN/Gini: r=.47) than in 
the present sample of 50 countries 
(PEN/Gini: r=.30).¢ 

We have measured MNC-penetration 
by foreign capital dependency because 
within our theoretical perspective we also 
are interested in organizational aspects 
stemming from the direct involvement of 
foreign actors within dependent countries. 
The effect of PEN as shown in Table 1 
remains also significant if foreign trade 
dependency is controlled for.” We like to 


* The relationship is considerably stronger for 
underdeveloped countries within the 50 cases, i.e., 
PEN/Gini: r = .50 for 35 cases, This may be attrib- 
uted: (1) to the fact that for various highly developed 
countries the effect might be compensated for by a 
high MNC-headquarter status; (2) to the orga- 
nizational process of superimposed stratification 
which is assumed to be more pronounced in under- 
developed countries: and (3) to the possibility that a 
high and increasing income inequality is a prerequi- 
site as well as a sociopolitical consequence espe- 
cially in underdeveloped countries (see also below: 
steering power of the state). In addition, one may 
point to the finding of Chase-Dunn (1975) that foreign 
capital penetration goes together with high sectoral 
income inequality which seems to not apply to de- 
veloped countries (Bornschier, n.d.). 

? The foreign trade dependency measure we con- 
trol for is the index of verticle trade (VERT, measur- 
ing the trade composition with regard to manufac- 
tured goods and raw materials). It is computed for 
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point out, however, that both aspects of 
dependency are linked theoretically by the 
fact of the institution of the multinational 
corporation within.the world economy as 
mentioned before. 


EFFECTS OF MNC-PENETRATION ON 
PERSONAL INCOME INEQUALITY 


In this section empirical explanations of 
the effects of MNC-penetration on per- 
sonal income inequality are explored. We 
follow the research design outlined above 
by looking at the following theoretically 
relevant intervening variables: (I) the 
organizational power distribution, (2) the 
power distribution on the labor market, (3) 
the extent and the nature of the ‘‘steering 
power`` (Steuerungsmacht) of the state. 


(1): Organizational Power Distribution 


We examine for the effect of the follow- 
ing parameters of the global organizational 
power distribution at the level of each na- 
tional unit: (1) the extent of hierarchiza- 
tion of control; (2) the shape of the distri- 
bution of the labor force across the var- 
ious hierarchical levels; and (3) the extent 





1965 according to the procedure proposed by Gal- 
tung (1971: 102; trade composition index). Note that 
VERT is scaled in such a way that high values indi- 


‘cate a favorable position with regard to vertical 


trade. PEN 1967 and VERT 1965 are correlated (r = 
—.43, N = 49). Regressions of Gini on: 








HQS PEN 
N49 —.05 .23* 
(0.32) (1.77) 
N35, LDCs only —.05 .37** 
(0.30) (2.06) 
VERT 1965 fiYn) R: 
-.27* 35** ZA 
(1.82) (2.19) (2.80) 
— .38** .07 NR 
(2.10) (0.46) (2.45) 


This result shows that our indicator of MNC- 
penetration, representing also aspects of foreign 
trade dependency, is not statistically reduced to in- 
significance in its effects on income inequality by 
controlling foreign trade dependency as measured by 
VERT. Since we are interested in a more com- 
prehensive analysis of the MNC-impact we do not 
control in the following for foreign trade depen- 
dency, which we see partly as one aspect of MNC- 
penetration. 
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to which power is shared with expertise.® 
Theoretical analyses of these parameters, 
as well as propositions concerning their 
complex interplay in the course of orga- 
nizational evolution, have been presented 
elsewhere (Bornschier, 1977; 1978). 
Here, the hypothesis that the institution 
of the multinational corporation affects 
the evolution of the organizational power 
distribution is examined. It is based on the 
following theoretical suppositions. Power 
sharing with expertise takes place mainly 
in the organizational context of the com- 
pany headquarter staff. The subsidiaries 
of MNCs operating in the penetrated 
country are dependent and incomplete 
organizations with special `'line` func- 
- tions in the MNCs° internal division of 
labor. In general,.standardized and 
routinized functions prevail in such sub- 
sidiary operations. This pattern affects the 
internal structure of dependent orga- 
nizations and thus the distribution of the 
labor force, as well as the degree of inclu- 
sion of expertise. At the same time, how- 
ever, the transplantation of large-scale 
subsidiaries contributes to the hierarchi- 
zation of control and increases the hetero- 
geneity in the total system of orga- 
nizations with respect to size, capital in- 
tensity and regional distribution of plants 
within the penetrated country. The spe- 
cific hypotheses are that the higher the 
MNC-penetration, the higher the hierar- 
chization of control and the higher the 
heterogeneity within the total orga- 
nizational system and, hence, the less the 
trend towards bureaucratization and the 
lower the power sharing with expertise. 
The overall consequence is a disparity in 
the development of structural parameters 
of the aggregate organizational structure. 
The latter two parameters have been 
operationalized. It is proposed that power 
sharing with expertise (PSE, measured as 


® Power sharing with expertise as a theoretical 
concept does not necessarily imply on the level of 
concrete roles that power is shared in a strict legal 
. Sense. Experts often are coopted into power (into an 
important but nevertheless subordinate position). 
But also in this frequent case it is implied that power 
holders have to pass over some benefits from power. 
For example, capital as a basis of power (right to 
command) can be cumulated to a great extent, but 
knowledge is, in general, necessarily more dispersed 
among a wider group (cf. Bornschier, 1978). 
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the number of experts per hundred execu- 
tives and owners outside agriculture)? as 
well as the trend towards bureaucratiza- 
tion (BUR, measured as the number of 
clerical workers as percent of the labor 
force outside agriculture)! increases the 
share of the middle and lower income 
class (bottom four quintiles) at the ex- 
pense of the income share of the upper 
income class. Through this process the 
whole income inequality (Gini) is reduced. 
The two organizational power variables 
measuring the power sharing with exper- 
tise and the bureaucratization (PSE, 
BUR) are positively related (r=.56). Both 
show a very strong correlation with the 
logged level of income per capita, logYn 
(r=.73 and r=.76). These correlations 
support the theoretical view (see 
Bornschier, 1977) that the parameters of 
the aggregate organizational power struc- 
ture are closely related to labor produc- 
tivity which corresponds tó income per . 
capita. This theoretically expected high 
correlation poses, however, severe prob- 
lems of multicollinearity in regression 
analysis. Highly interrelated independent 
variables mean that the relative impor- 


?'The data for the operationalization of PSE 
(power sharing with expertise) is taken from the 
Year»ook of Labour Statistics (ILO, various years). 
PSE is equal to the square root of salaried profes- 
sional, technical and related workers/(employers 
and workers on own account outside agriculture + 
salaried administrative and managerial workers). 
The square root is used to correct the fact that ex- 
perts, as their relative number increases, are increas- 
ingly hierarchically organized. The indicator has 
been time matched. In several cases, however, this 
has not been completely possible. In addition, for 
four countries only data on total professional work- 
ers are available; in these cases adjustments have 
been made to estimate the salaried only (the method 
was to take four-fifths of the total). For one country 
very early information has been extrapolated and the 
data for one country is estimated on the basis of 
information for other countries in the region with 
similar labor productivity (see Appendixes). 

10 The aim of the operationalization is to measure 
the relative importance of clerical workers (without 
managers and experts). The source is the same as for 
power sharing with expertise. BUR is equal to the 
ratio of the clerical and related workers (without 
sales personnel) to the total labor force outside ag- 
riculture. This is again time matched, though not 
completely due to lack of suitable data for some 
countries. Data for the same two countries as in the 
case of PSE have been estimated using the same 
procedure. 
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tance indicated by the partial regression 
estimate is unreliable. Therefore, we have 
to exclude either the level of average 
surplus (logY n) or both measures of orga- 
nizational power distribution (PSE and 
BUR) from the regression. 

Since we think that the relation between 
the level of economic development and 
income inequality is theoretically less 
promising than the relations with orga- 
nizational power variables which have a 
more specific content, we exclude logYn 
from the regression.!! There is, in addi- 
tion, also a technical argument for the 
preference for PSE and BUR. If the corre- 
lation between independent variables is 
high as compared with their correlation 
with the dependent. variable, the partial 
regression estimates may be poorer indi- 
cators of their relative importance than 
the zero-order correlation coefficient. 
Since both measures of organizational 
power distribution are more highly corre- 
lated with income inequality than logYn 
(see Appendixes) the preference for PSE 
and BUR is, therefore, also justified on 
statistical grourids. 
` The two organizational power distribu- 
tion variables pertain to the nonagricul- 
tural segment of the society. Therefore we 

- have to introduce an indicator of a basic 
structural feature of the agricultural sys- 
tem which is of great relative importance 
for a majority of countries. We use the 
concept of the degree of concentration of 
traditional economic power (TEP)!? and 


!! If one neglects the problem of multicollinearity 
and introduces a function of logged income per 
capita into the regressions of Table 2, the direction 
and the pattern of associations of BUR and PSE with 
income inequality hold (see also Bornschier, 1978, 
for 54 cases). The magnitude and significance of the 
partial regression estimates for our 50 cases are re- 
duced however. Also, the significance of the total 
regression is lower. 


12 The indator is based on the Gini index of land 
distribution given by Taylor and Hudson (1972) (we 
used, in addition, the first edition of this handbook). 
The data relate mainly to ca. 1960. Since data for 
several countries have been estimated by using qual- 
itative information, the interval scale has been re- 
duced to an ordinal $cale (Gini below .445:1, from 
-446 — .520:2, from .521 + .595:3, . . Dom .896 — 
.970:8). This simplified scale makes possible a rela- 
tively unproblematic assignment of scores to coun- 
tries with no information in the basic source (namely, 
. in the case of 1 countries out of 50). The assignment 
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operationalize it in terms of the concentra- 
tion of ownership of arable land. Such 
concentrated traditional economic power 
can be assumed to be fused often with 
export oriented interests linked to the 
world market (Kaztman, 1972; Heintz, 
1969). This form of ties of traditional local 
elites with the world economy seems to be 
conducive to MNC-penetration. The cor- 
relation between land concentration and 
MNC-penetration (TEP/PEN: r-.46)? 
suggests this. 

The regression results in Table 2 show 
clearly significant relations between the 
indicators of organizational power distri- 
bution (BUR, PSE) and measures of in- 
come inequality which move in the hy- 
pothesized direction. The greater the 


.trend towards bureaucratization, the 


lower is overall income inequality and the 
less unequal are the shares of income 
classes. However, power sharing with ex- 
pertise, on the one hand, reduces signifi- 
cantly only the share of the top income 
class (T5) and, on the other hand, in- 
creases significantly the share of the mid- 


. dle class in total income (Q4). The share of 


the lower class as well as total inequality 
are not affected by this change in the 
power distribution. 

Furthermore, the measure indicating 
the concentration of traditional economic 
power (TEP) also is related to income in- 
equality. This is significant for three out of 
five measures of income inequality. Fi- 
nally, Table 2 reveals a very important 
finding within the logic of our research 
design. Once variables of the orga- 
nizational power distribution and of the 
traditional economic power are intro- 
duced along with MNC-penetration into 
the regression of personal income inequal- 
ity, the direct effect of MNC-penetration 
is substantially reduced (in the case of 





of ranks is based on qualitative information mainly 
taken from Nohlen and Nüscheler (1976). 

'3 This does not apply, however, to foreign in- 
vestment in agriculture itself (TEP/PEN in agricul- 
ture: r = —.03, N = 35 LDCs). Correlation results 
thus suggest that strong landed elites seem to prevent 
foreign investment in agriculture, but favor it in ex- 
traction (TEP/PEN in extraction: r = .32, N = 35 
LDCs) and especially in manufacturing (TEP/PEN in 
manufacturing: r = Aë, N = 35 LDCs). Data for‘ 
penetration in sectors are from Bornschier and Ball- 
men 1978). 
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Table 2. Income Inequality Measures Regressed on Organizational Variables (PSE, BUR), Land Concentra- 
tion (TEP) and MNC-Penetration (PEN) (N=50) 


























Predictors Gini TS . Q5 -~ Q4 Q1-3 
PSE —.1I — .30** —.16 ké .06 
(t) (0.76) (2.06) (1.23) (2.59) (0.42) 
BUR — .49** — .35** — ,52"* .38** 52** 
(t) (3.53) (2.55) (4.09 (2.88) (3.75) 
TEP .32** .23* .32** —.21* -—-.34** 
(t) (2.42) (1.70) (2.31) (1.68) (2.50) 
PEN 13 .16 1G ~ 06 —,10 
(t) (1.04) (1.32) (0.86) (0.54) (0.83) 
R? ,42** .42** .50** .AT** Alz 
(t) (3.15) (3.13) (3.641 (3.43) (3.09) 





Note: for notes see Table 1. 


Gini the beta is now .13 as compared with 
the clearly significant beta of .34 in Table 
1). 

We suggest the following causal in- 
terpretation of our statistical results: (a) 
MNC-penetration acts via a stabilization 
of traditional power on the distribution of 
income; (b) MNC-penetration retards the 
evolution of organizational parameters. 
Since the production thus takes place in 
the framework of a more unequal orga- 
nizational power distribution, the income 
distribution is consequently more un- 
equal. We provide more detailed evidence 
with the help of path analysis (Figure 1). 
In the path diagram the organizational 
variables (PSE and BUR) are taken as en- 
dogeneous Variables. PSE as well as BUR 
are strongly related to the level of surplus 
or labor productivity (logYn). This is seen 
as a snap shot in a self-sustained process. 
An increase in the division of labor in- 
creases labor productivity and average 
surplus. The higher productivity in turn 
provides the resources (in manpower as 
well as capital) which make possible a 
progressive increase in the division of 
labor, including, of course, an increase in 
capital intensity. 

Between MNC-penetration (PEN) and 
the organizational power distribution 
variables (PSE and BUR) clearly signifi- 
cant negative paths can be observed.'4 


14 The path coefficients to the organizational 
variables have been estimated including the variable 
TREND. The results are not given for reasons of 
easy presentation. TREND represents the time-point 
of measurement. Since both PSE and BUR as well as 
PEN have been time matched to the measurement of 
income inequality and since there is a general in- 
crease in these variables over time, TREND controls 





-The static path analysis thus lends some 


support to the dynamic hypothesis that 
MNC-penetration acts on income distribu- 
tion via a retardation in the organizational 
evolution. 


(2 ): Power Distribution in the Labor 
Market 


We. hypothesize that the power struc- 
ture in the labor market is a determinant of 
income distribution. We consider three 
concepts as a basic characterization: bar- 
gaining power of labor in wage and labor 
conflicts (BPL), supply pressure on the 
labor market caused by demographic 
changes (SPD), supply pressure on the 
labor market caused by technological 
changes, net of demographic changes 
(SPT). 

The bargaining power of labor is as- 
sumed to be the central feature of the 
labor market. We assume that it helps to 
explain differences in income inequality. 
For such an international comparison one 
should not rely on the frequency of 
strikes. Repression, on the one hand, and 
highly institutionalized wage bargaining 
on the other, make the frequency of 
strikes a rather doubtful cross-societal in- 
dicator of the bargaining strength of labor. 
Also the degree of unionization does not 
seem to be comparable due to the low 
equivalence of trade union systems. For 
example, in trade unions dominated by the 
state where membership is compulsory, 
the degree of unionization is not a mean- ' 
ingful indicator for the strength of labor. 





for the disturbing factors due to the different points 
in time. The control variable TREND is not related, 
however, to income inequality. 
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Path coefficients, in brackets t-ratios. 
The coefficients without t-ratios are zero-order correlations. 
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Figure 1. Path Diagram to Table 2 


Finally, the number of persons involved 
in strikes or the number of working days 
lost due to strikes are not very significant 
either, because such measures are heavily 
influenced by the frequency of wage con- 
flicts, depending on the degree of in- 
stitutionalization, rationality or suppres- 
sion. We suggest an indicator of the bar- 
gaining power of labor (BPL) which does 
not imply or, at least, partly overcomes 
the above mentioned shortcomings. The 
indicator BPL is operationalized as the 
total participation of workers per strike, 
averaged over a five-year period which 
has been time matched to the .measure- 
ment of iricome inequality.!5 In the case of 
rare strikes, this indicator, nevertheless, 
grasps the phenomenon of ''wàrning'' 
strikes which are intended to signal 
labor's strength despite general repression 


15 The source is the Yearbook of Labour Statistics 
(various years). BPL has been transformed to an 
ordinal scale (ranging from 0.5 to 10) to allow a less 
problematic assignment of scores to those countries 
where estimates have to be made on the basis of 
qualitative information (11 out of 50 cases). The main 
sources for this additional information are: 
Leminsky and Otto (1975), country reports on the 
trade union system by the Forschungsinstitut der 
Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung (FR of Germany), and, 
among others, Le Mande Diplomatique. In the case 
of Yugoslavia the lowest possible value on the ordi- 
nal scale has been assumed. We tested also an alter- 
native indicator, i.e., workers striking as a propor- 
tion of potential strikers. The results are similar, but 
not so strong. 


or despite a high institutionalization of 
conflict regulation. This indicator also 
captures the aspect of concerted action on 
labor's side in wage disputes. Labor orga- 
nizations which are fractionalized and 
thus do not act jointly cannot attain a high 
general leve! of threatening power as mea- 
sured by BPL, even if the laborers of 
some plants or some of the unions go on 
strike frequently. 

We propose that high bargaining power 
of labor is reflected, ceteris paribus, in 
lower income inequality. MNC- 
penetration is supposed to weaken the 
bargaining power of labor. This is due to a 
complex of socioeconomic and sociopolit- 
ical factors. (1) Given their organizational, 
superimposed stratification (Ueber- 
schichtung), MNCs favor an in- 
creasing fractionalization of labor. Their 
strategy of relative wage and fringe benefit 
privileges demonstrated by their paying in 
genera] higher wages than the going rate 
(cf. Bornschier, 1976; 1978, and the refer- 
ences there), strongly contributes to the 
creation of labor aristocracies which are 
unfavorable to the concerted action of 
labor. (2) MNCs, due to their assumed 
relative power position within the 
sociopolitical system, can be supposed to 
exert influence on governments by which 


the political and/or legal framework of 


wage conflicts is altered. This can, but 
does not necessarily go so far as to involve 
a prohibition of trade unions and/or 
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strikes. However, one also can point to 
another argument, i.e., that MNCs often 
might be rather reluctant to invest consid- 
erably in those countries where labor's 
position is strong. This could also act in 
the direction of a negative covariation be- 


tween MNC-penetration and labor's. 


strength. 

We control for two aspects of the sup- 
ply pressure on the labor market. The de- 
mographic pressure (SPD) is measured as 
the growth rate of the labor forces be- 
tween 1960—1975.!5 This growth of the 
labor force is often. likely to affect nega- 
tively the bargaining power of labor. 
Therefore, it should affect income inequal- 
ity indirectly. 

The supply pressure caused by 
technological change (SPT) is a possible 
result of capital intensification. This does 
not necessarily mean that a substitution of 
labor by machines will result in a factual 
or visible surplus of labor. This is only the 
case if capital equipment per working 
place (capital intensity) grows at a faster 
rate than the total stock of capital. We 
prepose to measure the indicator SPT in 
terms of the difference between the 
growth rate of capital intensity and the 
growth rate of the capital stock between 
1967-1973, net of demographic changes.!? 
‘SPT thus ‘indicates a tendency towards 
structural.underemployment which is not 
the result of a relative shortage of labor. 
MNCs utilize, in general, capital intensive 
production in developed as well as in 
underdeveloped countries. Given the 


abundance of labor in most underdevel- . 


oped countries, MNCs, thus, contribute 
to increasing the structural surplus of 
labor. The hypothesis is that MNC- 
penetration is associated with an increase 
in the technological supply pressure on 
the labor market (SPT). As SPT measures 


!* The growth rate is the quotient (1975/1960). The 
source of the data is the Yearbook of Labour Statis- 
tics (ILO), and ILO (1977). 

' The capital stock for 1967 and 1973 is computed 
according to Meyer-Fehr (1978) and Bornschier 
(n.d.). Capital intensity is the total capital stock di- 
vided by total labor force. Since the difference be- 
tween the growth rate of capital intensity and capital 
stock shows a close negative relationship with the 
demographic pressure variable (SPD), we measure 
the technological supply pressure (SPT) aet, i.e., by 
the residuals from the linear regression on SPD. 
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only a tendency towards structural under- 
employment, the direct relation with 
income inequality is not likely to be ob- 
servable. However, SPT presumably 
eventually affects the income distribution 
indirectly by weakening labor’s position in 
wage conflicts. Even if structural upward 
mobility chances are relatively high (in- 
crease in bureaucratization and power 
sharing with expertise) the technological 
supply pressure on the labor market is 
nevertheless likely to affect labor’s posi- 
tion. An orientation or illusion of upward 
mobility may weaken class solidarity. On 
the other hand, a feedback from the 
strength of labor is likely. High bargaining 
power may favor the substitution of labor 
by machines. 

In Table 3 the three variables char- 
acterizing the labor market (BPL, SPD, 
SPT) are introduced, together with 
MNC-penetration, into the regressions. A 
function of the logged level of income per 
capita (average surplus), i.e., f(Yn), is in- 
troduced, in addition, as in Table 1, since 
there exists no substantial collinearity 
with the variables of the labor market. The 
bargaining power of labor, our central 
variable of the labor market, shows a 
clearly significant relationship with each. 
of the five income inequality measures in 
Table 3. The hypothesis thus is supported: 
The higher the strength of labor, as 
measured by BPL, the lower the income 
inequality. We do not want to exclude, 
however, the opposite causal interpreta- 
tion which also makes sense. If one takes 
income inequality as an indication of the 
power structure, then one could argue on 
the basis of the result that the likelihood of 
labor's conflict articulation is higher, the 
lower the power concentration. This 
possible two-way causation obviously 
needs further research with time series 
analysis. 

The other variables of the labor market, 
those indicating demographical and 
technological supply pressure (SPD and 
SPT), do not show any direct relationship 
with income inequality. The logged level 
of income per capita again shows a cur- 
vilinear relation with income inequality 
(as in Table 1). 

Finally, once variables characterizing 
the labor market are introduced together 
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Table 3. Income Inequality Measures Regressed on Labor Market Characteristics (BPL, SPT, SPD), 
MNC-Penetration (PEN), When a Function of the Level of Average Surplus (f(Yn)) Is Controlled 














for (N=50) 

Predictors Gini T5 Q5: Q4 Q1-3 
BPL ` -32** ~ 30** -.32** .26** 31** 
(0 (2.62) (2.55) (2.73) (2.21) (2.42) 
SPT .04 —.04 04 .03 —.07 
(t (0.29) (0.33) (0.34) (0.24) (0.52) 
SPD .02 .06 ` '.00 .02 —.01 
. (0 (0.16) (0.47) (0.03) (0.12) (0.09) 
PEN: 21 .22* .20 —.18 —.19 
(t ' (1.58) (1.76) (1.60) (1.39) (1.39) 
f(Yn) .45** .47** .53** .Sg** .45** 
( - (3.42) (3.79) (4.17) (4.49) (3.27 
R? .40** Eé .46** 45 36** 
(t) (2.73) (3.02) (3.04) (3.00) (2.53) 





Note: for notes see Table 1. 


with MNC-penetration into the re- 
gressions, the direct effect of MNC- 
penetration is considerably reduced (the 
beta in the case of Gini as dependent vari- 
able is now .21 and not significant any 
more; as compared with .34 in Table 1 
which was clearly significant). This is the 
same change as in the case of the orga- 
nizational variables. Therefore, evidence 
suggests that MNC-penetration affects 
power distribution in the labor market. 
We can provide more detailed evidence 
with the help of path analysis. 

The path diagram to Table 3 (Figure 2) 
shows a significant negative path -from 
MNC-penetration (PEN) to labor's 
strength (BPL). This is consistent with the 
hypothesis. One should remark, however, 
that the empirical evidence based on 
covariations does not rule out the argu- 
ment that labor's strength may keep 
MNC-penetration relatively low. The path 
from MNC-penetration (PEN) to the ten- 





Path coefficients, in brackets t-ratios. 

The coefficients without t-ratios are zero-order 
correlations. 

N50. 


Figure 2. Path Diagram to Table 3 , 


dency for structural underemployment ` 
(SPT) is positive as hypothesized and 
clearly significant. But though the path 
from SPT (technological supply pressure) 
to labor's strength (BPL) is negative as 
expected, it is clearly not significant, 
beta— —.06 (not included in the diagram). 
As expected, demographic pressure (SPD) 
negatively affects labor's position (BPL). 
The path coefficient just fails to be signifi- 
cant. 


(3): Steering Power (Steuerungsmacht) of 
the State 


We are concerned here with an empiri- 
cal evaluation of general prerequisites and 
basic aspects of the steering power of the 
state which is a potential source of income 
redistribution (Cutright, 1967; Jackman, 
1974; Rubinson, 1976; Rubinson and Quin- 
lan, 1977; Hewitt, 1977). We suggest that 
two.dimensions are important: (1) the 
material scope of the steering power of the 
state, and (2) the character of state inter- 
vention into the economy. For the first 
aspect we consider government revenues 
as a percentage of gross domestic income 
(GVR).!5 For the second aspect we con- 
sider two variables:!? (i) the share of pub- 


18 The source of the data is L.B.R.D. (World 


- Bank), 1976. The data for '* 1967" are the average of 


1965 and 1970. 

1? The variable social insurance program experi- 
ence (Jackman, 1974; Rubinson, 1976) has been 
tested, too. But it was excluded from the reported 
analyses because of its rather high collinearity with 
government revenue (r — .76). 
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Table 4. Income Inequality Measures Regressed on State Characteristics (GVR, PIV, GIT) and on MNC- 


Penetration (PEN) (N=50) 














Predictors Gini TS Q5 Q4 Q1-3 
GVR —.49** -.60** —.57** .68** A6** 
(t) (3.73) (5.05) (4.57) (5.85) : (3.39) 
PIV —.03 —.04 .03 -.15 02 
(Ü) (0.22) (0.29) (0.22) (1.11) (0.16) 
GIT .09 .04 7 —.01 —.09 ` 
(t) (0.59) (0.26) (0.49) 40.10) (0.57) 
PEN ae .31** oo —.27** —.31** 
(t) (2.67) (2.69) (2.66) (2.40) (2.36) 
R? .30** Aet 37 Ar .26** 
(t) (2.52) (3.14) (2.87) (3.34) (2.30) 





Note: for notes see Table I. 


lic investment in total investment (PIV)*°, 
and (ii) the extent of government's general 
intervention in the economy which in- 
cludes the incidence of nationalization 
policy (GIT).?! In this section we shall 
neither consider all aspects of the state's 
role for income distribution nor shall we 
consider the determination of the state's 
action by the character of the distribution 
of private power (see Rubinson and Quin- 
lan, 1977; Bornschier, 1978). 

With respect to the steering power of 
the state, we shall examine first the rela- 
tionship between the above introduced 
variables and income inequality. For re- 
gression analysis again the problem of 
multicollinearity arises (see above in the 
context of organizational power distribu- 
tion variables). Government revenue 
(GVR) and logged level of income per 
capita (log Yn) are highly. correlated 
(r=.75). We argue in the same way as in 
the case of the organizational variables 
and exclude the function of the logged in- 
` come from the regression.?? 


20 The source is I.B.R.D. (World Bank), 1971. The 
datz refer to 1967 with several minor time deviations 
reported in the source. A few estimates made by 
Berweger and Hoby (1978) have been included. 

21 The indicator GIT is taken from Berweger and 
Hoby (1978) and refers to 1965. The indicator was 
constructed by Berweger and Hoby with a content 
analysis of information provided by Business Inter- 
national. 

22 If the problem of collinearity is neglected and a 
function of logged income per capita is introduced 
along with GVR into the regressions of Table 4, the 
direction and pattern of association of GVR with 
income inequality remain the same. The magnitude 
and the significance are, however, reduced. Also the 
significance of the total regression is then lower. 


The regression results in Table 4 show 
that only one of the new variables, i.e.,' 
government revenue (GVR) as a measure 
of the redistributive potential of the state, 
is clearly related to more income equality. 
The results for the measures of the in- 
volvement of the state in the economy 
(PIV, GIT) are not significant. Finally, if 
variables of the state are introduced to- 
gether with MNC-penetration into the re- 
gression, the partial regression coeffi- 
cients for MNC-penetration are not re- 
duced substantially and remain significant 
(in the case of Gini the beta of PEN 
changes little; it is now .33 as compared 
with .34 in Table 1): 

The path analysis relating to Table 4 will 
not be presented in detail. We would like 
to mention only that the path from MNC- 
penetration (PEN) to government revenue 
(GYR), net of the logged level of income 
per capita (average surplus), is negative. 
However, it is of little empirical weight 
and is insignificant (beta: —.15, t—1.54). 
This is consistent with the hypothesis that 
MNCs are not primarily and uncondition- 
ally interested in a low level of govern- 
ment revenue. A case in point is the indus- . 
trial production in developed as well as 
underdeveloped countries. This involves 
considerable costs for infrastructure and 
for other measures which provide or im- 
prove the preconditions for MNC- 
penetration. Therefore, in general, it is not 
likely that MNCs try to keep public ex- 
penditures low. 

If government revenue is an important 
variable for the redistributive potential of 
the state and if this potential, on the aver- 
age, seems to promote a more equal in- 
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come distribution (also without taking 
explicitly into account political power dis- 
tribution), then the question arises 
whether high MNC-penetration affects the 
use of the state’s financial resources. The 
hypothesis can be put forward that, driven 
by self-interest, MNCs try to influence the 
pattern of purposes as well as the pattern 
of priorities of state expenditures. Since 
the concrete policies of the state are de- 


pendent on the power constellation of so- - 


cial actors (including the interest of state 
actors itself), the effective realization of. 
the interests of MNCs depends on 
changes in the power constellation within 
both the system of parties as well as ad- 
ministrative action. More precisely, the 
argument is that MNCs use direct and in- 
direct political pressure (legal as well as 
illegal, e.g., bribery) to bring about a pat- 
tern of purposes and a pattern of priorities 
of government expenditures which favors 
them. Indeed, their demand for infrastruc- 
ture, which is necessary for their type of 
capital intensive production, cuts down 
the resources which would be potentially 
available for a redistribution of income to 
poorer regions and to poorer segments of 
the population. But MNCs probably do 
not only block possible redistributions in- 
directly by cutting down what is available 
for such purposes. They also are vitally 
opposed to any redistributive policy that 
withdraws money from those who are 
actually or potentially their customers; in 
other words, any policy which transfers 
money to poorer segments of the popula- 
tion. Such poorer segments of the popula- 
tion, under the condition of low average 
income and high income inequality, still 
are not able to provide an effective de- 
mand in the markets dominated by MNCs. 
From the point of view of MNCs, this 
money would trickle off and they would 
lose sales. And apart from this argument 
within the logic of the market, MNCs are 
opposed because any extensive redistribu- 
tion of income is feared as a threat to the 
stability of the dominant sociopolitical 
coalition which they support and by which 
they are also supported. 

Therefore, we propose that under a 
condition of high MNC-penetration gov- 
ernment resources are likely not to have 
an income equalizing effect. Rather, the 
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purposes as well as the pattern of 
priorities of public'expenditures are likely 
to increase income inequality. With re- 
spect to this hypothesis, however, we 
propose to introduce a restricting marginal 
condition, namely, scarcity of resources, 
i.e., a low level of surplus. In a situation of 
relative abundance MNCs might not resist 
a policy of redistribution favoring the 
poor, because (1) the high level of surplus 
makes it possible that their specific de- 
mands for public expenditures leave en- 
ough resources for redistribution, and (2) 
a redistribution to lower income classes 
under this condition is not likely to cut 
down but to increase the effective demand 
on markets which MNCs dominate (a 
Keynesian argument,.cf. Bornschier and 
Ballmer, 1978: 39-44). 

. In order to present some preliminary 
evidence for the hypothesis we turn to the . 
analysis of covariance in Table 5. Table 5 

includes regressions of three measures of 
income inequality (T5, Q4, Q1—3) on gov- 

ernment revenue (GVR), MNC- 

penetration (PEN) and a dummy variable 
indicating scarcity of resources (SR- 

Dummy).? With equations 1.2, 2.2 and 

3.2 the hypothesis is tested in its uncon- 

ditioned form. This is done by introducing 

the interaction term: government revenue 

under the condition of high MNC- 

penetration (GVR times PEN-Dummy).?* 

The interaction terms in this set of equa- 

tions are not significant. Thus the hypoth- 

esis is not supported. 

- The equations 1.3, 2.3 and 3.3 test the 

same hypothesis in its conditioned form, 

i.e., scarcity of resources. The interaction - 
term now takes the values of GVR only if 
PEN is high and if resources are scarce 

(GVR times PEN-Dummy times SR- 

Dummy) (see fn. 23). Whereas the basic 

effect of government revenue (GVR) is 

related to less income inequality, the in- 

teraction of government revenue with high 

MNC-penetration and scarcity of re- 


23 The dummy variable for scarcity of resources 
(SR-Dummy) takes the value one for all low income 
countries and the value zero for the other, i.e., U.S. 
Canada, northern and western Europe (plus Italy), 
Japan, New Zealand and Australia. 

24 PEN-Dummy takes the value one for MNC- 
penetration values above the mean, otherwise it 
takes the value zero. i 
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Table 5. Government Revenues Affecting Income Inequality; An Analysis of Covariance (N=50) 
Dependent GVR times 

variables; Predictors GVR times PEN-D times = 
equations GVR PEN PEN-D SR-D SR-D ` R? 
1.1 T5: -.38(2.25)** .28(2.56)** .26(1.56) .44(3.72) 
1.2 TS: —.37(2.19)** .47(2.40)** — .23(1.18) .23(1.37) .45(3.29) 
1.3 T5: — 46(2.77)** .01(0.06) .41(2.26)** .06(0.33) .49(3.55) 
2.1 Q4: .39(2.41)** — .21(2.03)** —.33(2.02)** .49(4.10). 
2.2 Q4: .38(2.360** ` —.41(2.2D** 240.31) — 29(1.81)* .50(3.64) 
2.3 Q4: .41(2.49)** —.12(0.75) —.12(0.68) — 27 (1.43) .49(3.54) 
3.1 QI-3: .22(1.17) —.28(2.36)** d — .30(1.58) .30(2.85) 
3.2 Q1-3: .21(1.11) — .48(2.21)** .24(1.10). - —.27(1.40) .31(2.54) 
3.3 Q1-3: .29(1.57) — .01(0.08) — .39(1.88)* —.11(0.51) .34(2.70) 





Note: for notes see Table 1. 


sources is related to more inequality. This 
is clezrly significant for the share of the 
upper income class in total income (T5) 
and significant for the share of the lower 
class in total income (Q1-3). The results 
with Gini and Q5 as inequality measures 
(not included in the table) are very similar 
to those for T5 and also clearly significant. 
These results lend some preliminary 
support to the conditioned hypothesis that 
MNCs act in poor countries on income 
inequality by stabilizing and by contribut- 
ing to a specific dominant political power 
constellation. Through this power constel- 
lation the state in such countries seems 
not only to be prevented from adopting a 
policy of redistribution of income to the 
poorer segments of the population, but 
seems also to contribute to higher income 
inequality. This -is the assumed conse- 
quence of a policy of expenditures which 
follows a pattern of items and priorities 
favorable for the dominant political con- 
stellation of which MNCs are part. 


SUMMARY MODEL AND DISCUSSION 


In the summary model we have put to- 
gether those variables from the previous 
analyses which had a clearly significant 
impact on the comparative income distri- 
bution. MNC-penetration itself is not in- 
cluded because the direct effect is very 
small once the variables measuring power 
distribution are incorporated. We have 
reintroduced, of course, MNC- 
penetration in the final summary path dia- 
gram since it is regarded as a primary, 
antecedent causal agent of the whole 
process. From the analysis of the state 
variables, we take government revenue as 
percent of total income (GVR) as a mea- 


sure of the redistributive potential of the 
state. And from the analysis of the power 
distribution on the labor market, the bar- 
gaining power of labor (BPL) emerged as 
the most significant. In the case of orga- 
nizational power distribution, two vari- 
ables are clearly significant: (1) the distri- 
butional change of the labor force towards 
bureaucratization (BUR) and (2) the 
power sharing with expertise (PSE). In the 
case of PSE, however, the collinearity 
with government revenues is rather high 
(r=.73). Therefore, we do not introduce 
them ‘both into the same regression. The 
correlation of BUR with GVR is only 
r=.56. We use, therefore, BUR as a re- 
sidual factor characterizing organizational 
power distribution. Finally, we include 
the concentration of the traditional eco- 
nomic power (TEP). 

These four intervening variables, i.e., 
intervening between MNC-penetration 
and income inequality, represent important 
macroaspects of the modern orga- 
nizational system, the organization of ag- 
riculture, the labor market and the state. 
The results in Table 6 show that each of 
these four final variables is related to the 
five measures of income inequality. Out of 
the 20 coefficients estimated in the regres- 
sion only three fail to be clearly signifi- 
cant. Of these three measures, two are 
moderately significant and only one is in- 
significant. 

The trend towards bureaucratization is 
particularly strongly related to a higher 
share of the lower income class (bottom 
three quintiles) to a lower share of the top 
quintile and to lower overall inequality. 
Traditional economic power is especially 
related to a higher share of the top 2095, to 
a lower share of the lower class and to 
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Table 6. Summary Regressions of Income Inequality Measures (N=50) 
Predictors Gini ` T5 Q5 Q4 QI-3 
BUR -—.34** —.21* —.38*%*% .27** we 
(t) (2.71) (1.75) (3.30) (2.30) ` (2.95) 
TEP .33** .28** .33** --.259* -.3** 
(t) (3.22) (2.84) (3.54) (2.58) (3.12) 
BPL — ,29%* — .29%* — 27 218% .26*? 
(t) (2.71) (2.82) (2.77) (2.08) (2.41) 
GVR -.22* — 40** —.27** „44*> 17 
(t) : (1.83) (3.40) (2.50) (3.82) (1.39) 
R: .52** .55** .60** .57** .49*% 
(t) " (3.77) (4.43) (4.16) (3.57) 


(4.00) 





Note: for notes see Table 1. 


higher overall inequality. The bargaining 
power of labor equally affects four mea- 
sures in the direction of less inequality. 
Only its association with a higher share of 
the middle class (forth quintile) is some- 
what lower. The share of government in 
total income is particularly strongly re- 
lated to a higher share for the middle class 
(Q4) and to a lower share for the upper 
` income class (T5). The other measures of 
income inequality are less affected. This 
- pattern also is reported in Rubinson (1976) 
and Rubinson and Quinlan (1977). 
Despite these differences in the relative 
beta weights of the predictors for the five 
measures of personal income inequality, 
the overall importance of the four final 
predictors is fairly similar. The average of 
_ the beta weights across the five measures 
is about /.30/, ranging from the bargaining 
power of labor, /.26/, to bureaucratization, 
/.32/. The total variance explained in in- 
come inequality (R?) is about 55% and 
ranges from 49% with regard to the share 
of the bottom three quintiles to 60% with 
regard to the share of the top 2096 of in- 
come receivers. 
The results of our analysis can be com- 
pared only partly with findings in the liter- 
ature because similar research is lacking. 
The results with respect to the orga- 
nizational power distribution are the same 
as in Bornschier (1978), although there a 
more complex model was tested. But 
since we have used the same indicators for 
the organizational power distribution, the 
same methodology and only a somewhat 
different sample, this similarity in the re- 
sults should not be astonishing. A similar 
argument applies to government revenues 
which has been used by Rubinson (1976) 
who reports very similar results with re- 
spect to government revenue. 


One should note that the rather strong 
effect of government revenues, as an indi- 
cator of redistribution potential, can be 
demonstrated without identifying the 
political power constellation. We hypoth- 
esize that this is due to the likelihood that, 
in the global range of variation, a higher 
share of government in total income is 
associated with a more equal political 
power distribution. In fact, there are 
rather high positive correlations between 
government revenues and various indi- 
cators of democratic performance ` used 
by Cutright (1967), Jackman (1974), 
Rubinson and Quinlan (1977), Hewitt 
(1977), Zwicky (1978), and Ballmer (n.d.). 
On the other hand, the analysis suggests 
indirect evidence that the state's control 
over resources is not necessarily related 
to lower income inequality. The contrary 
also could be established through an 
analysis of covariance. This, we have 
argued, is related to the interaction effect 
of high MNC-penetration and scarcity of 
resources with government revenues. In 
this case, we have postulated an interven- 
ing change in the political power constella- 
tion. 

We come finally to the concluding evi- 
dence for our general hypothesis that 
MNC-penetration causes a change in the 
power distribution which is, in turn, re- 
lated to a more unequal income distribu- 
tion. i 

The path diagram to Table 675 (Figure 3) 
demonstrates that a very large part of the 
direct effect of MNC-penetration on per- 
sonal income inequality is mediated by the 


25 Some variables, i.e., SPD, SPT, TREND (for 
the latter, cf. fn. 14), which have been used for the 
estimation of path coefficients are not given in the 
diagram for reasons of easy presentation. 
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Figure 3. Path Diagram to Table 6 


four variables included in the final model. 
For example the direct path from PEN to 
Gini has a beta weight of only .09 as com- 
pared with .34 in Table 1. MNC- 
penetration affects negatively the bargain- 
ing power of labor (BPL), the distribu- 
‘tional change of the labor force towards 
bureaucratization (BUR) as well as power 
sharing with expertise (PSE). The latter 
has not been included in Table 6 because 
of collinearity. But its effect on some in- 
come inequality measures is substantial 
(cf. Table 2). Whereas these three paths 
are significant, the negative path from 
MNC-penetration to government revenue 
(GVR) is not significant. One could con- 
clude that MNC-penetration primarily af- 
fects the state’s role for income distribu- 
tion by changing patterns of expenditure. 
We would like to point to the relationship 
between MNC-penetration and concentra- 
tion of. traditional economic power (TEP) 
which could provide an important hint to 
one of the socioeconomic and sociopoliti- 
cal structures prevailing in many countries 
in which the position of the MNCs is 
strong (see also above and fn. 13). 

We can conclude, then, that the empiri- 
cal evidence of our research lends pre- 


liminary support to the proposition that 
MNCs are not only likely to perpetuate an ` 
unequal power distribution in the agricul- 
tural sector, but they are also likely to 
contribute to a more unequal power dis- 
tribution in the nonagricultural sector. 
From the findings of our research, the 
clearly significant relationship which 
statistically exists between levels of 
MNC-penetration and levels of personal 
income inequality is given a causal expla- 
nation. 

We feel, however, the need for further 
research which would deepen and extend 
the analysis'of the suggested transforma- 
tions in the socioeconomic and in the 
sociopolitical structures under conditions 
of high MNC-penetration. Furthermore, 
an analysis of the theoretically assumed 
two-way causation between MNC- 
penetration and income inequality needs 
time series or, at least, a two-stage least 
square or an indirect least square estima- 
tion procedure. The same applies to the 
causal interpretation we propose with re- 
gard to intervening variables. 

Further research also is needed with re- 
spect to the finding that the effect of 
MNC-penetration seems to be stronger for 
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underdeveloped countries (cf. fn. 6 and 
Table 5). In addition, the relationship be- 
tween regional and sectoral inequalities 
within countries as well as the pattern of 
spatial location of MNCs should be inves- 
tigated in future research. Finally, evi- 
dence does not support the proposition 
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that headquarter countries have a more 
‘equal income distribution than would be 
predicted from their level of average 
surplus. Further research with regard to 
this complementary hypothesis is neces- 
sary. 











APPENDIX | 

a SAMPLE OF COUNTRIES 
Country Year* Gini Notes** Country Year Gini Notes** 
Ghana 68 39.07 (3) Indonesia 71 44.38 (IO) 
Ivory Coast 70 52.42 (DOG) Japan 71 41.25 
` Sierra Leone 68 56.72 (3) Korea 7i 36.09 
Egypt 64-65 42.74 (4) Malaysia 70 50.57 (1) 
Morocco 65 50.80 (3) Pakistan 70-71 33.43 
Canada 69 38.28 (3) Philippines 71 48.40 
United States 72 40.90 Sri Lanka I 73 35.36 
Costa Rica 71 43.96 (4) Thailand 62 50.29 
El Salvador 65 .53.87 Austría 67 36.93 (4) 
Honduras 67-68 60.20 Denmark 66 36.43 
Jamaica 58 56.14 Finland 67 46.33 
Mexico 69 56.80 France ; 70 42.14 (3) 
Panama 69 48.81 Germany FR 70 39.18 (4) 
Argentina 61 43.34 Greece 57 39.37 (3) 
Brazil 70 57.60 (1X4) Italy 69 39.67 
Chile 68 49.49 Netherlands 67 39.25 
Colombia 70 54.35 (4) Norway | 70 36.09 
Ecuador 68—70 53.00 (4). Spain 64-65 39.07 
Peru - 70.71 57.75 Sweden 72 34.95 
Uruguay 67 42.11 (4) Switzerland 68 40.09 (3) 
Venezuela 71 60.05 United Kingdom 73 34.61 
Lebanor: ` 55-60 52.53 (3)(4) Yugoslavia 68 34.79 (4) 
Turkey 68. 55.27 (1) Australia 67-68 31.98 
Hong Kong 71 42.49 (3X5) New Zealand 71-72 35.30 
India 6768 46.97 29.08 (124) 


Taiwan 72 








* Year of the income distribution survey. 


** Estimations of intervening variables (see notes). For PEN as well as income inequality. of course, no 


estimations were made. 


(1) PSE estimated; 
(4) BPL estimated: 


(2) BUR estimated: 
(5) GVR estimated. 


(3) TEP estimated: 


*suongunsa MOYA > 
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THE COLLECTIVIST ORGANIZATION: AN ALTERNATIVE TO 
RATIONAL-BUREAUCRATIC MODELS* 


Joyce ROTHSCHILD-WHITT 
Cornell University 


American Sociological Review 1979, Vol. 44 (August):509-527 


During the 1970s the U.S. has witnessed the emergence of a wide range of organizations that 
explicitly reject the norms of rational-bureaucracy and identify themselves as "alternative 
institutions" or "collectives." Grounded in an extensive study of the practices of worker 
collectives, this paper seeks to identify some of the structural commonalities which link these 
new work organizations and to develop a theoretical framework for understanding them. First, 
the ideal-type features of collectivist democracy are delineated and contrasted with the 
characteristic features of bureaucracy. The ideal-type approach allows us to assess these 
organizations not as failures to achieve bureaucratic standards they do not share, but as efforts 
to realize wholly different values. Second, constraints and social costs that inhibit the 
realization of organizational democracy are discussed. It is in the conceptualization of 
alternative forms of organization that organizational theory has been weakest, and it is here that 


the experimentation of collectives may broaden our understanding. 


This article represents a first approach 
to a model of collectivist organization, a 
model that is premised on the logic of sub- 
stantive rationality rather than formal ra- 
tionality. To date, theories of orga- 
nizational action have assumed, explicitly 
or implicitly, that norms of formal ration- 
ality prevail (Thompson, 1967). Indeed, in 
a modern society they almost always do. 
This decade, however, has given rise to a 
wide array of work organizations that 
self-consciously reject the norms of 
rational-bureaucracy and identify them- 
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Rothschild-Whitt; New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations; Cornell University; P.O. 
Box 1000; Ithaca, NY 14853. 
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selves as ‘‘alternative institutions." The 
emergence of these- contrabureaucratic 
organizations calls for a new model of 
organization that can encompass their al- 
ternative practices and aspirations. 

Max Weber delineated four types of so- 
cial action: traditional, affectual, instru- 
mentally rational, and value rational. The 
first three forms of social action corre- 
spond respectively to traditional, charis- 
matic, and legal-rational bases of au- 
thority, with each type of authority imply- 
ing a particular type of organization to 
implement its aims. But the last type of 


` social action, value-rationality, has no 


counterpart in his typology of authority 
and organization. Some recent scholars 
have begun to look to Weber's missing 
type, value-rational authority, to under- 
stand certain kinds of professional and 
church organizations (Satow, 1975; 
Wood, 1978). 

A value-rational orientation to social ac- 
tion is marked by a "belief in the value for 
its own sake . . . independent of its pros- 
pects of success" (Weber, 1968:24). It is 
evidenced by actions that put into practice 
people's convictions. For Weber (1968:37) 


4. 


509 is 


510. 


natural law is one of the purest instances 
of value-rational legitimacy. 

The tension between substantive or 
value-rational action on the one hand, and 
formal or instrumentally-rational action 

. on the other, was well recognized by Max 
Weber. For Weber, formal rationality and 
its main locus of expression in bureau- 
cracy would come to dominate modern 
society, but it would be continually *'con- 
fronted by the inevitable conflict between 
an abstract formalism of legal certainty 
and [the] desire to realize substantive 
goals" (Weber, 1954:226). The modern 
legal order could not exclude a substan- 
tive theory of natural law any more than 
the modern bureaucracy could eliminate 
all moral values. In Weber's view, the 
conflict between formal and substantive 
justice has no ultimate solution (Bendix, 
1962:391—438). Nevertheless, in his 
classic statement on bureaucracy, Weber 
(1946:196—244) sets forth the char- 
acteristics of this mode of organization as 
if it could eliminate all substantive, non- 
formal considerations, and contrasts this 
ideal-type conception of bureaucracy with 
patrimonial administration. The polar op- 
posite of the monocratic, formal bureau- 
cracy drawn by Weber would be a fully 
collectivized democracy which turned on 
principles of substantive rationality. 

Just as the ideal of bureaucracy, in its 
monocratic pure type, is probably not at- 
tainable (Mouzelis, 1968); so the ideal of 
democracy, in its pure and complete form, 
is probably never achieved. In practice, 
organizations are hybrids. 

This paper aims to develop an ideal- 
type model of collectivist-democratic 
organization. It is an attempt to delineate 
the form of authority and the correspond- 
ing mode of organization that follows from 
value-rational premises. As such it is 


grounded in observations of counter-. 


bureaucratic organizations which aspire to 
being ''collectives,"" or in Weberian 
terms, which have explicitly rejected 
instrumentally-rational social action in 
favor of value-rational behavior. The 
ideal-type approach allows us to under- 
stand these new forms of organization, not 
only in terms of bureaucratic standards 
they do not share, but in terms of the 
alternative values they do hold (cf. Kanter 
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` and Zurcher, 1973): Further, fhe use ofan- 


ideal-type permits us to. locate actual 
organizations along a continuum. 

Constraints and social costs that inhibit 
the realization of organizational democ- 
racy will be addressed in the latter half of 
this paper. ] 


Research Settings and Methods 


During the 1970s the United States has 
witnessed an impressive proliferation of 
what have popularly come to be termed 
alternative institutions. Alternative in- 
stitutions may be defined in terms of their 
members' resolve to build organizations 
which are parallel to, but outside of, estab- 
lished institutions and which fulfill social 
needs (for education, food, medical aid, | 
etc.) without recourse to bureaucratic au- 
thority. 

Parallel, oppositional organizations 
have been created in many service 
domains—e.g., free medical clinics, free 
schools, legal collectives, alternative 
media collectives, food cooperatives, re- 
search collectives, communes. Grassroots 
cooperative businesses are proliferating as 
well, especially in fields with relatively 
low capitalization needs such as restau- 
rants, bookstores, clothing manufacture 
and retail, auto repair, housing construc- 
tion, alternative energy installation, 
newspapers, and so forth. They are bur- 
geoning at a remarkable rate. For in- 
stance, in 1967 there were about 30 free 
schools in the United States. By 1973 
there were over 800 documented free 
schools (New Schools Exchange Direc- 
tory, 1967; 1973). A 1976 directory locates 
some 5,000 alternative organizations 
nationwide, and does not even claim to be 
exhaustive (Gardner, 1976). These collec- 
tively owned and managed work en- 
terprises represent one of the enduring 
legacies of the antiauthority movements of 
the 1960s.! 


! Gardner (1976) estimates that about 1,000 new 
alternative institutions are being created annually in 
the U. S. This is his best estimate, but the kind of 
evidence that would be needed to compute actual 
rates of creation and of dissolution is not yet avail- 
able. However, the historical record is instructive. 
The nineteenth century and the first third of the 
twentieth century saw at least 700 cases of produc- 
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Little social scientific research has been 
: devoted to this social development. Some 
research studies describe one or another 


. of these alternative work organizations, 


but few point to commonalities which link 
them. This paper identifies some of the 
` structural commonalities and attempts to 
develop a general organizational frame- 
‘work of collectivist-democracy in which 
specific cases may be understood. 

The organizational properties formu- 
lated in this paper are grounded in com- 
parative data from different types of col- 
lectivist organizations. Glaser and Strauss 
(1967) have argued that theory generated 

"from data, namely, grounded theory, will 
have more power to predict and explain 
the subject at hand than will theory ar- 
rived at through speculation or logical de- 
duction. 

Following the comparative research 
strategy of Glaser and Strauss (1967), I 
selected for study five collectivist work 
organizations that were as varied as 
possible: a free medical clinic, a legal col- 
lective, a food cooperative, a free school, 
and an alternative newspaper.? All are lo- 
cated in a medium-sized city in California. 
Although they differ greatly as to the type 
of product or service they provide, orga- 
nizational size, funding sources, technol- 
ogy utilized, and so forth, they are unified 
by the primacy each gives to developing a 
collectivist-democratic form of organiza- 
tion. i 

Participant observation was conducted 
in each of the research settings ranging in 
duration from six months to two years per 





ers’ cooperatives (Aldrich and Stern; 1978). These 
werz in many ways the forerunners of the contempo- 
rary wave of collectives and cooperatives discussed 
in this paper. Historically, cooperatives have come 
in distinct waves—the 1840s, the 1860s, the 1880s 
and the 1920s-1930s. Their longevity has varied 
widely between industries (Aldrich and Stern, 1978). 


Those of the nineteenth century had a median dura- .. 


tion of less than ten years, while more than half of 
the worker cooperatives of the 1920s and 1930s (par- 
ticularly in the plywood industry and in the refuse 
collection industry) are still in operation today 
(Jones, 1979). Since the current wave of collectives 
is largely a post-1970 phenomenon and is still on the 
rise, it is too early to say how long it will last. 

? All persons and organizations have been given 
fictitious names in this paper. For a more detailed 
account of the research sites and methods see 
Rothschild-Whitt (1976; 1978). 
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: organization. Observational material was 
amplified by structured interviews with 


selected members of each of the orga- 
nizations. with a mean Interview time of 
2-1⁄4 hours. This was followed by ques- 
tionnaire surveys to the membership of 
three of the organizations under study.  . 
Each theoretical point in the paper is 
grounded in numerous instances from the 
empirical material. I have tried to select 
those few that seem most characteristic of 
the data. Of course, no number of illustra- 
tions can ever constitute a ''proof." The 
theoretical formulations in this work 
should be assessed for their logical consis- 
tency, clarity, integration, and especially 
for the extent to which they are found to 
be generic properties of collectivist orga- 
nizations. 


The Collectivist Organization: 
Characteristics 


Collectivist-democratic organizations 
can be distinguished from bureaucratic 
organizations along at least eight dimen- 
sions. Eech of these characteristics will be 
taken up in turn, and a summarizing chart 
will follow. | 


Authority. 

When we're talking about collectives, we're 
talking about an embryonic creation of a new 
society ... Collectives are growing at a 
phenomenal rate all over this country. The 
new structures have outgrown the science of 
analyziag them. Sociology has to catch up 
with reality. . . . Collectivism is an attempt to 
supplant old structures of society with new 
and better structures. And what makes our's 
superiar is that the basis of authority is radi- 
cally different. (Staff member, Alternative 
Paper) P 


The words of this activist get right to the 
heart of the matter: authority. Perhaps . 
more than anything else, it is the basis of 
authority that distinguishes the collectivist 
organizetion from any variant of bureau- 
cracy. The collectivist-democratic orga- 
nization rejects rational-bureaucratic jus- 
tifications for authority. Here authority 
resides not in the individual, whether on 
the basis of incumbency in office or exper- 
tise, bur in the collectivity as a whole. 

This notion stems from the ancient 
anarchist ideal of "no authority." It is 
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premised on the belief that social order 
can bë achieved without recourse to au- 
thority relations (Guerin, 1970). Thus it 
presupposes the capacity of individuals 
for self-disciplined, cooperative behavior. 
Indeed, collectivist organizations 
routinely emphasize these aspects of 
human beings. Like the anarchists, their 
aim is not the transference of power from 
one official to another, but the abolition of 
the pyramid in toto: organization without 
hierarchy. 

An organization cannot be comprised of 
a collection of autonomous wills, each 
pursuing its own personal ends. Some de- 
cisions must be binding on the group. 

Decisions become authoritative in col- 
lectivist organizations to the extent that 
they derive from a process in which all 
members have the right to full and equal 
participation. This democratic ideal, how- 
ever, differs significantly from concep- 
tions of ‘‘democratic bureaucracy” (Lip- 
set et al., 1962), ‘‘representative bureau- 
cracy’’ (Gouldner, 1954), or even repre- 
sentative democracy. In its directly 
democratic form, it does not subscribe to 
the established rules of order and pro- 
tocol. It does not take formal motions and 
amendments, it does not usually take 
votes, majorities do not rule, and there is 
no two-party system. Instead there is a 
"consensus process" in which all mem- 
bers participate in the collective formula- 
tion of problems and negotiation of deci- 
sions.? All major policy issues, such as 
hiring, firing, salaries, the division of 
labor, the distribution of surplus, and the 
shape of the final product or service, are 
decided by the collective as a whole. Only 
decisions which appear to carry the con- 
sensus of the group behind them, carry the 
weight of moral authority. Only these de- 
cisions, changing as they might with the 
ebb and flow of sentiments in the group, 
are taken as binding and legitimate. These 
organizations are collectively-controlled 


? As organizations grow beyond a certain size they 
are likely to find purely consensual processes of de- 
cision making inadequate, and may turn to direct 
voting systems. Other complex, but nevertheless 
democratic, work organizations may sustain direct 
democracy at the shop floor level, while relying upon 
elected representative systems at higher levels of the 
organization (cf. Edelstein and Warner, 1976). 
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by their members or workers: hence the 
name collectivist or collectivist- 
democratic organization. 

In Weberian terms, we are concerned 
here with organizations which aspire and 
claim to be free of Herrschaft.* They are 
organizations without domination in that 
ultimate authority is based in the collectiv- 
ity as a whole, not in the individual. Indi- 
viduals, of course, may be delegated care- 
fully circumscribed areas of authority, but 
authority is delegated and defined by the 
collectivity and subject to recall by the 
collectivity. ` 

Rules. Collectivist organizations also 
challenge the bureaucratic conception that 
organizations should be bound by a for- 
mally established, written system of rules 
and regulations. Instead, they seek to 
minimize rule use. But, just as the most 
bureaucratic of organizations cannot an- 
ticipate, and therefore cannot cir- 
cumscribe, every potential behavior in the 
organization, so the alternative organiza- 
tion cannot reach the theoretical limit of 
zero rules. Collectivist organizations, 
however, drastically can reduce the 
number of spheres of organizational ac- 
tivity that are subject to explicit rule gov- 
ernance. 

In the most simple of the collectivist 
organizations in this study, the free high 
school, only one explicit organizational 
rule was formulated: no dope in school. 
This rule was agreed upon by a plenary 
meeting of the school’s students and staff 
primarily because its violation was per- 
ceived to threaten the continued existence 


4 Actually, Weber did recognize the possibility of 
directly democratic organization, but he dealt with 
this only incidentally as a marginal type case (Weber, 
1968:948—52; 289-92). Although Weber's three types 
of legitimate domination were meant to be com- 
prehensive, both in time and in substance, as 
Mommsen (1974:72—94) points out, it is difficult to 
find an appropriate place for modern plebiscitarian. 
democracy in Weber's scheme. Weber did come to 
advocate the "plebiscitarian leader-democracy,”” but 
this was a special version of charismatic domination 
(Mommsen, 1974:113). He did not support *‘democ- 
racies without leadership" (fuererlose Demokratien) 
which try to minimize the domination of the few over 
the many because organization without Herrschaft 
appeared utopian to him (Mommsen, 1974:87). Thus 
it is difficult to identify the acephalous organizations 
of this study with any of Weber's three types o 
authority. : 
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of the school. Other possible rules also 
were discussed at the Free School, rules 
that might seem self-evident in ordinary 
schools such as "each student should take 
X number of classes" or "students are 
required to attend the courses for which 
they are registered," but these did not 
receive the consensual backing of the 
school's members. 

In place of the fixed and universalistic 
rule use which is the trademark of bureau- 
cracy, operations and decisions in alterna- 
tive organizations tend to be conducted in 
an ad hoc manner. Decisions generally are 
settled as the case arises, and are suited to 
the peculiarities of the individual case. No 
writien manual of rules and procedures 
exists in most collectives, though norms 
of participation clearly obtain. While there 
is little attempt to account for decisions in 
terms of literal rules, concerted efforts are 
made to account for decisions in terms of 
substantive ethics. This is like Weber's 
(1968:976—8) Kadi justice and far removed 
from the formal justice that informs 
rational-bureaucratic action. 

One of the chief virtues of extensive 
rule use in bureaucracy is that it permits 
predictability and appeal of decisions. The 
lack of universalistic standards in prebu- 
reaucratic modes of organization invited 
arbitrary and capricious rule. In bureau- 
cracy decisions could be calculated and 
appealed on the basis of their corre- 
spondence to the written law. In collec- 
tivist organizations, however, decisions 
are not necessarily arbitrary. They are 
based on substantive values (e.g., equal- 
ity) applied consistently, if not univer- 
sally. This permits at least some calcula- 
bility on the basis of knowing the substan- 
tive ethic that will be invoked in a particu- 
lar situation. 

Social control. From a Weberian point 
of view, organizations are tools. They are 
instruments of power for those who head 
them. But what means does the bureau- 
cracy have of ensuring that: lower-level 
personnel, people who are quite distant 
from the centers of power, effectively will 
understand and implement the aims of 
those at the top? This issue of social con- 
trol is critical in any bureaucracy. Perrow 
(1976) examines three types of social con- 
trol. nechanisms in bureaucracies: direct 
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supervision, standardized rules, and 
selection for homogeneity. The first type 
of controL direct supervision, is the most 
obvious. The second is far less obtrusive, 


. but no less effective: standardized rules, 


procedures, and sanctions. Gouldner 
(1954) shcwed that rules can substitute for 
direct supervision. This allows the orga- 
nization considerable decentralization of 
everyday decision making, and even the 
appearance of participation, for the prem- 
ises of those decisions have been carefully 
controllec from the top. Decentralized de- 
cision making, when decisional premises 
are set from the top via standardized 
rules, may be functionally equivalent to 
centralized authority (cf. Blau, 1970; 
Bates, 1970; Perrow, 1976). 

Collect.vist organizations generally re- 
fuse to legitimate the use of centralized 
authority or standardized rules to achieve 
social control. Instead, they rely upon 
personalistic and moralistic appeals to 
provide the primary means of control, as 
Swidler (1979) demonstrates in her exam- 
ination of free schools. In Etzioni's (1961) 
terms, compliance here is chiefly norma- 
tive. One person appeals to another, ''do 
X for me," "do X in the interest of equal- 
ity," and so forth. 

The mcre homogeneous the group, the 
more sucà appeals can hold sway. Thus, 
where pe-sonal and moral appeals are the 
chief mezns of social control, it is impor- 
tant, perhaps necessary, that the group 
select members who share their basic 
values and world view. All five of the al- 
ternative organizations in this study tried 
to do thar. At the Law Collective, for in- 
stance, I asked how they decide whether 
to take in a new member: 

They have to have a certain amount of past 

experierce in political work . . . [,] some- 

thing really good and significant that checks 

out . . . . Secondly, they have to share the 

same besic assumptions as far as politics 

goes anc they have to be willing to accept the 
- collective way of doing things . . . . 


Such recruitment criteria are not at all un- 
common or hidden in alternative work 
organizations. 

In Perrow’s (1976) terms alternative 
organizations eschew first- and second- 
level conzrols, but accept third-level con- 
trols. Third-level controls are the most 
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subtle and indirect of all: selection of per- 
sonnel tor homogeneity. On this level so- 
ciai control may be achieved by selecting 
for top managerial positions only people 
who ‘‘fit in'`—people who read the right 
magazines, go ta the right clubs, have the 
right style of life and world view. This is 
also true in collectivist organizations. 
Where people are expected to participate 
in major decisions (and this means 
everyone in a collective and high-level 
managers in a bureaucracy) consensus is 
crucial, and people who are likely to chal- 
lenge basic assumptions are avoided. A 
person who reads the Wall Street Journal 
would be as suspect in applying for a posi- 
tion at the Law Collective, as a person 
who reads the New Left Review would be 
at ITT. Both kinds of organizations utilize 
selection for homogeneity as a mechanism 
for social control. 

Social relations. Impersonality is a key 
feature of the bureaucratic model. Per- 
sonal emotions are to be prevented from 
distorting rational judgements. Relation- 
ships between people are to be role-based, 
segmental, and instrumental. Collectivist 
organizations, on the other hand, strive 
toward the ideal of community. Relation- 
ships are to be wholistic, affective, and of 
value in themselves. The search for com- 
munity may even become an instance of 
goal displacement, as when, for example, 
a free school comes to value community 
so highly that it loses its identity as a 
school and becomes a commune (see, 
e.g., Kaye, 1972). ! i 

Recruitment and advancement. Bu- 
reaucratic criteria for recruitment and ad- 
vancement are resisted in the collectivist 
organization. Here employment is not 
based on specialized training or certifica- 
tion, nor on any universalistic standard of 
competence. Instead, staff are generally 
recruited and selected by collectives on 
the basis of friendship and social-political 
values. Personality attributes that are seen 
as congruent with the collectivist mode of 
organization, such as self-direction and 
collaborative styles, also may be con- 
sciously sought in new staff (see, e.g., 
Torbert, 1973). 

Employment does not constitute the 
beginning of a career in collectivist orga- 
nizations in the usual sense, for the collec- 
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tive does not provide a life-long ladder to . 
ever-higher positions. Work may be vol- 
unteer or paid, and it may be part-time or 
full-time or even 60 hours per week, but it 
is not conceptualized as a career, Bureau- 
cratic career advancement (based on 
seniority and/or achievement) is not a 
meaningful concept in collective work 
organizations, for there is no hierarchy of 
offices. Therefore, there can be no indi- 
vidual advancement in positional rank 
(though there may be much change in 
positions). ` 

Collectivist work organizations gener- 
ally recruit competent and skilled person- 
nel even though their selection criteria 
explicitly emphasize friendship networks, 
political values, and personality traits. To 
illustrate, during the year in which the 
Free Clinic was observed, four full-time 
staff positions were filled, and between 
nine and 65 applications were received for 
each position. Yet each of the four posi- 
tions went to a friend of present staff 
members. The relevant attributes cited 
most frequently by the staff making these 
decisions were: articulation skills, ability 
to organize and mobilize people, political 
values, self-direction, ability to work 
under pressure, friendship, commitment 
to the organization’s goals, cooperative 
style, and relevant experience. These 
selection criteria are typical of alternative 
organizations. In spite of their studied ne- 
glect of formal criteria of competence 
(e.g., certification), alternative orga- 
nizations often attract highly qualified 
people.5 In many ways, their selection 
criteria are well suited to their needs for 
multitalented and committed personnel 
who can serve a variety of administrative 
and task-oriented functions and who are 
capable of comanaging the organization in ` 
cooperation with others. 

Incentive structure. Organizations use 
different kinds of incentives to motivate 
participation. Most bureaucratic work- 
places emphasize remunerative incentives 
and few employees could be expected to 
donate their services if their paychecks , 


5 A dissertation conducted in the San Francisco 
area found that free school teachers there have 
higher degrees from more prestigious universities 
than their public school counterparts (McCauley, 
1971:148). : 
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were to stop. Collectivist organizations on 
the other hand, rely primarily on purpos- 
ive incentives (value fulfillment), secon- 
darily on solidary incentives such as 
friendship, and only tertiarily on material 
‘incentives (Clark and Wilson, 1961). Ac- 
cording to Etzioni (1961), this kind of 
normative compliance system tends ‘to 
generate a high level of moral commitment 
to organization. Specific structural mech- 
anisms which produce and sustain orga- 
nizational commitment are identified by 
Kanter (1972a). Because collectivist work 
‘organizations require a high level of com- 
mitment, they tend to utilize some of these 
mechanisms .as well as value-purposive 
incentives to generate it. Indeed, work in 
collectives is construed as a labor of love, 
and members may pay themselves very 
low salaries and may expect each other to 
continue to work during months when the 
organization is too poor to afford their 
` salaries. 

Alternative organizations often appeal 
to symbolic values to motivate people to 
join and to participate actively. The range 
of these values is considerable. At the 
Free Clinic, for instance, a member de- 
scribes motivation: 


Our volunteers are do-gooders. . . . They get 
satisfaction from giving direct and immediate 
help to people in need. This is why they 
work here. 


While at the Alternative Newspaper, the 
following is more illustrative: : 


Our: motives were almost entirely political. 
We were moving away from a weathermen 
type position, toward the realization that the 
revolution will be a very gradual thing. . . . 

. We wanted to create a base for a mass left. 
To activate liberals and open them up to left 
positions. To tell you the truth, the paper 
was conceived as a political organ. 


At the Food Co-op it is the value of com- 
munity that is most stressed, and the 
Co-op actively helps to create other 
community-owned and controlled institu- 
tions in its locale. "n 
However, we should guard against an 
overly idealistic interpretation of partici- 
pation in alternative organizations. In 
these organizations, as much as any, there 
exists an important coalescence of mate- 
rial and ideal interests. Even volunteers in 
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these organizations, whose motives on the 
face of it would appear to be wholly 
idealistic, also have material incentives 
for their participation. 

For example, staff members at the Free 
Clinic suspect that some volunteers do- 
nate their time to the clinic ‘‘only to look 
good on their applications to medical 
school." Likewise, some of the college 
students who volunteered to teach at the 
Free School believed that in a tight mar- 
ket, this would improve their chances of 
getting a paid teaching job. And, for all the 
talk of community at the Food Co-op, 


‘many members undoubtedly joined simply 


because the food was cheaper. Because 
material gain is not part of the acceptable 
vocabulary of motives in these orga- 
nizations, public discussion of such mo- 
tives is suppressed. ` 

Nonetheless, for staff members as well 
as for volunteers, material incentives 
coalesce with moral incentives. At the 
Law Collective, for instance, legal work- 
ers often used their experience there to 
pursue the bar, since California law allows 
eligibility for the bar through the alterna- 
tive means of apprenticing under an attor- 
ney for three years. At the Alternative 
Newspaper, a few staff members confided 
that they had entered the paper to gain 
journalistic experience. 

Yet members of alternative institutions 
often deny the existence of material con- 
siderations and accept only the idealistic. 
motivations. In the opinion of one long- 
time staffer at the Alternative Paper: 

I don't think anyone came for purely jour- 

nalistic purposes, unless they're masochists. 

I mean it doesn't pay, the hours are lousy 

and the people are weird. If you want profes- 

sional journalistic experience you go to a 

straight paper. 

In many ways, she is right: Alternative 
institutions generally provide woefully in- 
adequate levels of remuneration by the 
standards of our society. But, it does not 
impugn the motives of participants to rec- 
ognize that these organizations must 
provide some material base for their 
members if they are to be alternative 
places of employment at all. 

At the Free Clinic full-time staff were all 
paid $500 per month during 1974—1975, at 
the Law Collective they were paid a base 
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of $250 per month plus a substantial sup- 
plement for dependents, and at the Alter- 
native Paper they received.between $150 
and $300 per month, in accordance with 
individual "needs." These pay levels 
were negotiated in open discussion of the 
collectives as a whole, as were decisions 
regarding the entire labor process. If these 
wage levels appear exploitative, it is a 
case of self-exploitation. It is the subsis- 
tence wage levels which permit the young 
organization to accumulate capital and to 
reinvest this surplus in the organization 
rather than paying it out in wages. This 
facilitates the growth of the organization 
and hastens the day when it may be able to 
pay higher salaries.* 

Many collectives have found ways to 
help compensate for the meager salaries 
they pay their members. The Law Collec- 
tive stocked food so that members could 
eat at least a meal or two per day at the 
office for free. The collective also main- 
tained a number of cars that its members 
could share, thereby eliminating the need 
for private automobile ownership. Free 
Clinic staff decided to allow themselves 
certain fringe benefits to compensate for 
what they regarded as underpaid work: 


two weeks of paid vacation time each ' 


year, plus two additional weeks of unpaid 
vacation (if desired); one day off every 
other week; and the revised expectation 
that staff would regularly work a 28-30 
rather than 40-hour week. But these are 
compensations or supplements for a gen- 
erally poor income, and like income, thev 
do not motivate people to work in alterna- 
tive organizations, they only make work 
there possible. : 

First and foremost, people come to 
work in an alternative organization be- 
cause it offers them substantial control 
over their work. Collective control means 


6 The self-exploitation common in collectivist 
organizations and the justifications for it (e.g., au- 
tonomy, control over the workplace, self-expression 
in work) are similar to that of the small entrepre- 
neur. It may be that as economic concentration and 
oligopolistic control over markets renders traditional 
enterpreneurial activity obsolete, collectively-owned 
enterprises may grow. For, in many ways, collec- 
tivist efforts evoke the old entrepreneurial spirit, but 
today it may require the intense work and self- 
sacrifice of many people rather than just one to make 
a fledging enterprise viable. 
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that members can structure both the 
product of their work and the work pro- 
cess in congruence with their ideals. 
Hence, the work is purposeful to them. It 
is not infrequently contrasted with alienat- 
ing jobs that they have had, or imagine, in 
bureaucracies: 


À straight paper would have spent a third of 
a million dollars getting to where we are now 
and still wouldn't be breaking even. We've 
gotten where we are on the sweat of our 
workers. They've taken next to no money 
when they could have had 8,000 to 15,000 in 
straight papers doing this sort of job... . 
They do it so they can be their own boss. So 
they can own and control the organization 
they work in. So they can make the paper 
what they want it to be.'... (interview, 
member of Alternative Newspaper) 


Social stratification. 1n the ideal-type 
bureaucracy, the dimensions of social 
stratification are consistent with one an- 
other. Specifically, social prestige and 
material privilege are to be commensurate 
with one's positional rank, and the latter is 
the basis of authority in the organization. 
Thus, a hierarchical arrangement of 
offices implies an isomorphic distribution 
of privilege and prestige. In this way, 
hierarchv institutionalizes (and justifies) 
inequality. . 

In contrast, egalitarianism is a central 
feature of the collectivist-democratic 
organization. Large differences in social 
prestige or privilege, even where they are 
commensurate with level of skill or au- 
thority in bureaucracy, would violate this 
sense of equity. At the Free Clinic, for 
instance, all full-time staff members were 
paid equally, no matter what skills or ex- 
perience they brought to the clinic. At the 
Law Collective and Alternative News- 
paper pay levels were set ‘‘to each accord- 
ing to his need." Here salaries took ac- 
count of dependents and other special cir- 
cumstances contributing to need, but 
explicitly excluded considerations of the 
worth of the individual to the organiza- 
tion. In no case I observed was the ratio 
between the highest pay and the lowest 
pay greater than two to one. 

In larger, more complex, democratic 
organizations wages are still set, and wage 
differentials strictly limited, by the collec- 
tivity. For example, in the 65 production 
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cooperatives that constitute the Mondra- 
gon system in Spain pay differentials are 
limited to a ratio of three to one in each 
firm (Johnson and Whyte, 1977). In the 
worker-owned and managed refuse collec- 
tion firms in San Francisco, the differen- 
tial is only two to one, or less (Russell, et 
al., 1979; Perry, 1978). Schumacher 
(1973:276) reports a seven to one ratio be- 
tween the highest and the lowest paid at 
Scott Bader, a collectively-owned firm in 
England. The cooperatively-owned 
plywood mills in the Pacific Northwest 
pay their members an equal wage (Bern- 
stein, 1976:20-1). By comparison, the 
wage differential tolerated today in 
Chinese work organizations is 4:1; in the 
United States it is about 100:1. 

Prestige, of course, is not as easily 
equalized as is pay. Nonetheless, collec- 
tivist organizations try in a variety of ways 
to indicate that they are a fraternity of 
peers. Through dress, informal relations, 
task sharing, job rotation, the physical 
structure of the workplace, equal pay, and 
the collective decision-making process 
itself—collectives convey an equality of 
status. As Mansbridge (1977) observes of 
collectives, reducing the sources of status 
inequality does not necessarily lead to the 
magnification of trivial differences. 
Likewise, decreasing the material differ- 

.entials between individuals in a collec- 
tivist organization does not ordinarily 
produce a greater emphasis on status dis- 
_tinctions. 

Differentiation. A complex network of 
specialized, segmental roles marks any 
bureaucracy. Where the rules of scientific 
management hold sway, the division of 
labor is maximized: jobs are subdivided as 
far as possible. Specialized jobs require 
technical expertise. Thus, bureaucracy 
ushers in the ideal of the specialist-expert 
and defeats the cultivated, renaissance 
man of an earlier era (Weber, 1946:240—4). 

In contrast, differentiation is minimized 
in the collectivist organization. Work 
roles are purposefully kept as general and 
wholistic as possible. They aim to elimi- 
nate the division of labor that separates 
intellectual workers from manual work- 
ers, administrative tasks from perform- 
ance tasks. Three means are commonly 
utilized toward this end: role rotation, 
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teamwork or task sharing, and the diffu- 
sion or demystification of specialized 
knowledge through internal education. 

Ideally, universal competence (of the 
collective's members) would be achieved 
in the tasks of the organization. It is the 
amateur-factotum then who is ideally 
suited for the collectivist organization. In 
the completely democratized organiza- 
tion, everyone manages and everyone 
works. This may be the most fundamental 
way in which the collectivist mode of 
organizatian alters the social relations of . 
production.” 

This alteration in the division of labor is 
perhaps best illustrated by the Free 
School, an organization in which adminis- 
trative functions were quite simple, and 
undifferentiated. The Free School had no 
separate set of managers to administer the 
school. Whenever administrative tasks 
were recognized, ‘‘coordination meet- 
ings’? were called to attend to them; these 
were open to all interested teachers and 
students. Coordinators were those who 
were willing to take responsibility for a 
particular administrative task (e.g., plan- 
ning curriculum, writing a press release, 
organizing a fund-raiser). A coordinator 
for one activity was not necessarily a 
coordinator for another project. Further, 
the taking on of administrative tasks was 
assumed t5 be a part-time commitment 
which cou.d be done along side of one’s 
other responsibilities. Coordinators, then; 
were self-szlected, rotated, and part-time. 
No one was allowed to do administration 
exclusively. By simplifying administration 
and opening it up to the membership-at- 
large, the basis and pretense of special 
expertise was eliminated. 

The school even attempted to break 
down the basic differentiation between 
students aad staff, regarding students not 
as clients but as members with decision- 


7 Industrial organizations in China have im- 
plemented similar changes in the division of labor. 
These were considered an essential part of trans- 
forming the social relations of production. Their 
means for reducing the separation of intellectual 
work from manual work and administration from 
performance tasks were similar to those used by the 
alternative work organizations reported in this 
paper: team work, internal education, and role rota- 
tion. For specific points of comparison see 
Bettleheim (1974) and Whyte (1973). 
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making rights and responsibilities. The 
Free Clinic also tried to integrate its 
clients into the organization. For instance, 
it created spaces on its board of directors 
for consumers of medical care and re- 
cruited many of its volunteers from the 
ranks of its patients. 

Most alternative organizations are more 
complex than the Free School. They can- 
not assume that everyone in the organiza- 
tion knows how (or would want to know 
how) to do everything. Thus, they must 
develop explicit procedures to achieve 
universal competence. Such procedures, 
in effect, attack the conventional wisdom 
of specialized division of labor and seek to 
create more integrated, multifaceted work 
roles. 

The Alternative Newspaper, for exam- 
ple, utilizes task sharing (or team work), 
apprenticeships, and job rotations toward 
this end. Instead of assigning one full-time 
person to a task requiring one person, 
they would be more likely to assign a 
couple of people to the task part-time. In- 
dividuals’ allocations of work often com- 
bine diverse tasks, such as 15 hours writ- 
ing, 15 hours photography, and 10 hours 
production. In this way, the distribution of 
labor combines satisfying tasks with more 
tedious tasks and manual work with intel- 
lectual work. People do not enter the 
paper knowing how to do all of these jobs, 
but the emphasis on task sharing allows 
the less experienced to learn from the 
more experienced. Likewise, if a task has 
few people who know how to perform it 
well, 2 person may be allocated to appren- 
tice with the incumbent. Internal educa- 
tion is further facilitated by occasional job 
rotations.. Thus, while the Alternative 
Paper must perform the same tasks as any 
newspaper, it attempts to do so without 
permitting the usual division of labor into 
specialties or its concomitant monopoliza- 
tion of expertise. 

Minimizing differentiation is difficult 
and time consuming. The Alternative 
Paper, for instance, spent a total of fifteen 
hours and forty minutes of formal meeting 
time and many hours of informal discus- 
sion in planning one systematic job rota- 
tion. Attendance at the planning meetings 
was 100%. The time and priority typically 
devoted to internal education in collec- 
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tivist organizations makes sense only if it 
is understood as part of a struggle against 
the division of labor. The creation of an 
equitable distribution of labor and wholis- 
tic work roles is an essential feature of the 
collectivist organization. 

Table 1 summarizes the ideal-type dif- 
ferences between the collectivist, mode of 
organization and the bureaucratic.? 
Democratic control is the foremost char- 
acteristic of collectivist organization, just 
as hierarchal control is the defining char- 
acteristic of the smoothly-running bureau- 
cracy. Thus, collectivist-democratic orga- 
nization would transform the social rela- 
tions to production. Bureaucracy 
maximizes formal rationality precisely by 
centralizing the locus of control at the top 
of the organization; collectives decentral- 
ize control such that it may be organized 
around the alternative logic of substantive 
rationality. 


Imperfect Democracy: Constraints and 
Social Costs 


Various constraints limit the actual at- 
tainment of democracy, and even to the 
extent that the collectivist-democratic 
ideal is achieved, it may produce social 
costs that were unanticipated. This sec- 
tion outlines some of the more important 
of these constraints and social costs. 

Judgments about the relative impor- ` 
tance of the listed social costs are intri- 


8 'The eight dimensions discussed here are clearly 
interrelated, a point not explored herein. However, 
'there is evidence from bureaucracies that they are 
also somewhat independent (Hall, 1963). That is, an 
organization may be highly collectivist on one di- 
mension but not so on another. The interrelation- 
ships between these variables may be elusive. For 
instance, of seven propositions offered by Hage 
(1965) in an axiomatic theory of organizations, six 
could be supported by the organizations in this 
study. One, however, that higher complexity pro- 
duces lower centralization, was contradicted by the 
evidence of this study, although it has received em- 
pirical support in studies of social service bureauc- 
racies (Hage, 1965; Hage and Aiken, 1970). Hage 
suggests that relationships in organizational theory 
may be curvilinear: when organizations approach ex- 
treme scores the extent relationships may no longer 
hold or may actually be reversed. This is an impor- 
tant limitation to bear in mind, especially as we begin 
to consider organizations, such as the ones in this 
study, thet are by design extreme on all eight con- 
tinua proposed in this model. 
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Table 1. Comparisons of Two Ideal Types of Organization 


Dimensions 
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Bureaucratic Organization 


Collectivist-Democratic 
Organization 








1. Authority 


2. Rules 


3. Social Control 


4. Social Relations 


5. Recruitment and 
Advancement 


6. Incentive Structure 


7. Social Stratification 


8. Differentiation 


1. Authority resides in individuals by 
virtue of incumbency in office 
and/or expertise; hierarchal 
organization of offices. Com- 
pliance is to universal fixed 
rules as these are implemented 
by office incumbents. 

2. Formalization of fixed and univer- 
salistic rules; calculability and 
appeal of decisions on the basis 
of correspondence to the for- 
mal, written law. 


3. Organizational behavior is subject 
to social control, primarily 
through direct supervision or 
standardized rules and sanc- 
tions, tertiarily through the 
selection of homogeneous per- 
sonnel especially at top levels. 

4. Ideal of impersonality. Relations 
are to be role-based, segmental 
and instrumental. 

5.a. Employment based on spe- 
cialized training and formal cer- 
tification. 


5.b. Employment constitutes a 
career; advancement based on 
seniority or achievement. 

6. Remunerative incentives are pri- 
mary. 


7. [somorphic distribution of 
prestige, privilege, and power; 
i.e., differential rewards by 
office; hierarchy justifies in- 
equality. s 

8.a. Maximal division of labor: 
dichotomy between intellectual 
work and manual work and be- 
tween administrative tasks and 
performance tasks. 

8.b. Maximal specialization of jobs 
and functions; segmental roles. 
Technical expertise is exclu- 
sively held: ideal of the 
specialist-expert. 


1. Authority resides in the collectiv- 
ity as a whole; delegated, if at 
all, only temporarily and subject 
to recall. Compliance is to the 
consensus of the collective 
which is always fluid and open 
to negotiation. 

2. Minimal stipulated rules; primacy 
of ad hoc, individuated deci- 
sions; some calculability possi- 
ble on the basis of knowing the 
substantive ethics involved in 
the situation. 

3. Social controls are primarily based 
on personalistic or moralistic 
appeals and the selection of ho- 
mogeneous personnel, 


4. Ideal of community. Relations are 
to be wholistic, personal, of 
value in themselves. 

5.a. Employment based on friends, 
social-political values, personal- 
ity attributes, and informally as- 
sessed knowledge and skills. 

5.b. Concept of career advancement 
not meaningful; no hierarchy of 
positions. 

6. Normative and solidarity incen- 
tives are primary; material in- 
centives are secondary. 

7. Egalitarian; reward differentials, if 
any, are strictly limited by the 
collectivity. 


8.a. Minimal division of labor: ad- 
ministration is combined with 
performance tasks; division be- 
tween intellectual and manual 
work is reduced. 

8.b. Generalization of jobs and func- 
tions; wholistic roles. Demys- 
tification of expertise: ideal of 
the amateur factotum. 








cately tied to cultural values. Alternative 


organizations may be mistakenly assessed’ 


when seen through the prism of the norms 
and values of the surrounding bureau- 
cratic society. 

Time. Democracy takes time. This is 
one of its major social costs. Two-way 
communication structures may produce 
higher morale, the consideration of more 


innovative ideas, and more adaptive solu- 
tions to complex problems, but they are 
undeniably slow (Leavitt, 1964:141—50). 
Quite simply, a boss can hand down a 
bureaucratic order in a fraction of the time 
it would take a group to decide the issue 
democratically. 

The time absorbed by meetings can be 
extreme in democratic groups. During the 
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early stages of the Alternative News- 
paper, for instance, three days out of a 
week were taken up with meetings. Be- 
tween business meetings, political meet- 
ings, and "people" meetings, very little 
time remained to do the tasks of the orga- 
nization. Members quickly learn that this 
is unworkable. Meetings are streamlined. 
Tasks are given a higher priority. Even so, 
constructing an arrangement that both 
saves time and ensures effective collective 
control may prove difficult: Exactly which 
meetings are dispensable? What sorts of 
decisions can be safely delegated? How 
can individuals still be held accountable to 
the collectivity as a whole? These sorts of 
questions come with the realization that 
there are only 24 hours in a day. 

There is a limit, however, to how 
streamlined collectivist meetings can get. 
In the end, commitment to decisions and 
their implementation can only be assured 
in collectives through the use of the 
democratic method. Unilateral decisions, 
albeit quicker, would not be seen as.bind- 
ing or legitimate. With practice, planning 
and self-discipline, groups can learn to ac- 
complish more during their meeting time. 
But once experience is gained in how to 
conduct meetings, time given to meetings 
appears to be directly correlated with 
level of democratic control. The Free 
Clinic, for instance, could keep its weekly 
staff meetings down to an average of one 
hour and fifteen minutes only by permit- 
ting individual decision making outside- 
the-meeting to a degree that, would have 
been unacceptable to members of the Al- 
ternative Paper, where a mean of four 
hours was given over to the weekly staff 
meeting. 

Homogeneity. Consensus, an essential 
component of collectivist decision mak- 
ing, may require from the outset substan- 
tial homogeneity. To people who would 
prefer diversity, this is a considerable so- 
cial cost. 

Bureaucracy may not require much 
homogeneity, partly because it does not 
need the moral commitment of its em- 
ployees. Since it depends chiefly on re- 
munerative incentives to motivate work 
and since in the end it can command 
obedience to authority, it is able to unite 
the energies of diverse people toward 
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organizational goals. But, in collectives 
where the primary incentives for partici- 
pation are value-purposive and the 
subordinate-superordinate relation has 
been delegitimated, moral commitment 
becomes necessary. Unified action is 
possible only if individuals substantially 


agree with the goals and processes of the 


collective. This implies a level of 
homogeneity (in terms of values) unaccus- 
tomed and unnecessary in bureaucracy.? 

Consequently, collectivist orga- 
nizations also tend to attract a homoge- 
neous population in terms of social ori- 
gins. At the Alternative Paper full-time 
staff members came from families where 
the mean parental income was about 
$29,000. A random sampling of the general 
membership of the Food Co-op (consist- 
ing of 1,100 people) reveals an average 
parental income of $19,500, while the 


‘most active members of the Co-op, the 


staff and board, show a mean parental in- 
come of $46,000. In addition to being of 
financially privileged origins, people in al- 
ternative organizations tend to come from 
well-educated families. In both of the 
above organizations, over half of the 
mothers had at least some college; fathers 
on the average had acquired some 
graduate or professional training beyond 
the B.A. Thus, the need for substantial 
agreement on the values, goals and pro- 
cesses of the collective, in effect, has lim- 
ited their social base. This is an important 
constraint to members who would like to 


* Organizations which are homogeneous in this 
sense probably register substantial agreement over 
organizational goals (or what Thompson and Tuden 
[1959] call "preferences about outcomes"), but reg- 
ister considerable disagreement about how to get 
there ("beliefs about causation’’). In such cases, 
Thompson and Tuden predict that organizations will ' 
reach decisions by majority judgment. A collegium 
type of organization, they maintain, is best suited for, 
solving judgmental problems. This would require all 
members to participate in each decision, route perti- 
nent information about causation to each member, 
give each member equal influence over the final 
choice, require fidelity to the group's preference 
structure, and designate as ultimate choice the judg- 
ment of the majority. On all but the last point they 
correctly describe collectivist work organizations. 
Further, as they point out, the social science litera- 
ture does not contain models of this type of organiza- 
tion as it does for bureaucracy (Thompson and Tu- 
den, 1959:200). 
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broaden the base of their social move- 
ment. 

This is also an important constraint in 
organizations with heterogeneous popula- 
tions of employees. For example, Interna- 
tional Group Plans, a Washington; D.C. 
insurance company, is in the process of 
trying to democratize its ownership and 
governance structure (Zwerdling, 1977). 
To many of its employees who do not 


share collectivist values, democratization 


may only mean added time and responsi- 
‘bility; and they may wish to retain the 
traditional separation of managers and 
workers. 

To guard against this problem and to 
ensure that all members profess collec- 
tivist values, alternative organizations 
tend to recruit very selectively. The Law 
Collective, for instance, instituted a pro- 
bationary period of six months on top of 
its careful selection procedures. 

In sum, cultural homogeneity makes 
reaching and abiding by a consensus 
easier, but it may constrain the social base 
of collectivist organization. ` 

Emotional intensity. The familial, face- 
to-face relationships in collectivist orga- 
nizations may be more satisfying than the 
impersonal relations of bureaucracy, but 
they are also more emotionally threaten- 
ing. The latter may be experienced as a 
social cost of participatory organization. 

Interpersonal tension is probably en- 
demic in the directly democratic situation, 


and members certainly perceive their’ 


workplaces to be emotionally intense. At 
the Law Collective a member warns that 
"plants die here from the heavy vibes.” 
At the Alternative Newspaper I observed 
headaches and other signs of tension be- 
fore meetings in which devisive issues 
would be raised. A study of the New En- 
gland town meeting found citizens report- 
ing headaches, trembling, and even fear 
for one's heart as a result of the meetings. 
Altogether, a quarter of the people in a 
random sample of the town spontaneously 
suggested that the conflictual character of 
the meetings disturbed them (Mansbridge, 
1979; 1973). 

To allay these fears of conflict, 
townspeople utilize a variety of protective 
devices: criticism is concealed or at least 
softened with praise, differences of opin- 
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ion are minimized in the formulation of a ` 
consensus, private jokes and intimate 
communications are used to give personal 
support during the meetings. Such 
avoidance patterns have the unintended 
consequence of excluding the not fully- 
integrated member, withholding informa- 
tion from the group, and violating the 
norms of open participation. Further, 
these same fears of conflict and avoidance 
patterns are in evidence even in groups 


-which are highly sensitive to these issues 


and in which many members have been 
trained in group process (Mansbridge, 
1979). 

The consiancy of such feelings in all of 
the groups I observed suggests that they 
are rooted in the structure of collectivist . 
decision making. Although participants 
generally attribute conflict and avoidance ` 
to the stubborn, wrongheaded, or other- 
wise faulty character of others, it may be 
an inherent cost of participatory- 
democracy. 

Structural tensions inherent in collec- 
tivist organization render conflict difficult 
to absorb. First, the norm of consensual 


' decision making in collectives makes the 


possibility of conflict all the more 
threatening because unanimity is required 
(where a majoritarian system can in- 
stitutionalize and absorb conflicting opin- 
ions). Second, the intimacy of face-to-face 
decision making personalizes the ideas 
that people espouse and thereby makes 
the rejection of those ideas harder to bear 
(while a more formal bureaucratic system, 
to the extent that it disassociates an idea 
from its proponent, makes the criticism of 
ideas less interpersonally risky). 

Nondemocratic individuals. Due to 
prior experiences, many people are not 
very wel-suited for participatory- 
democracy. This is an important con- 
Straint on -ts development. 

The major institutions of our society, 
such as educational institutions, combine 
to reinforce ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting that are congruent with capitalist- 
bureaucratic life and incompatible with 
collectivis! orientations. For example, 
Jules Henry (1965) has shown how the 
norms of capitalist culture become 
the hidden curriculum of the school 
system. Even at the preschool level, the 
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qualities of the bureaucratic personality 
are unconsciously, but nevertheless con- 
sistently, conveyed to children (Kanter, 
1972b). In fact, Bowles and Gintis (1976) 


argue that the chief function of the entire, 


educational apparatus is to reproduce the 
division of labor and hierarchal authority 
of capitalism. 

In the face of these behavior-shaping 
institutions, it is very difficult to sustain 
collectivist personalities. It is asking, in 
effect, that people in collectivist orga- 
nizations constantly shift gears, that they 
learn to act one way inside their collec- 
tives and another way outside. In this 
sense, the difficulty of creating and sus- 
taining collectivist attributes and behavior 
patterns results from a cultural dis- 
juncture. It derives from the fact that al- 
ternative work organizations are as 
yet isolated examples of collectivism in an 
otherwise capitalist-bureaucratic context. 
Where they are not isolated, that is, where 
they are part of an interlocking network of 
cooperative organizations, such as the 
Mondragón system in Spain (Johnson and 
Whyte, 1977) this problem is mitigated. 

In their present context the experience 
of the alternative institutions has shown 
that selecting people with collectivist atti- 
tudes does not guarantee that these atti- 
tudes will be effectively translated into 
cooperative behavior (see, e.g., Swidler, 
1976; Taylor, 1976; Torbert, 1973). 

Nevertheless, a number of recént case 
studies of democratic workplaces, one of 
the worker-owned refuse collection com- 
panies (Russell et al., 1979; Perry, 1978) 
and one of a women's health collective 
(Bart, 1979), reveal that the experience of 
democratic participation can alter 
peoples' values, the quality of their work, 
and ultimately, their identities. In a com- 
parative examination of many cases of 
workers' participation, Bernstein 
(1976:91—107) finds democratic con- 
Sciousness to be a necessary element for 
effective workers' control to take place. 

Fortunately, the solution to this prob- 
lem of creating democratic consciousness 
(and behavior) may be found in the demo- 
cratic method itself. In this vein, Pateman 
has amassed a considerable body of evi- 
dence from research on political socializa- 
tion in support of the classical arguments 
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of Rousseau, Mill, and Cole. She con- 
cludes: 


We do learn to participate by participating" 
and ... feelings of political efficacy are 
more likely to be developed in a partici- 
patory environment... . The experience of 
a participatory authority structure might also 
be effective in diminishing tendencies 
toward non-democratic attitudes in the indi- 
vidual. (1970:105) 


Elden (1976) provides further empirical 
support for Pateman's position that par- 
ticipation enhances feelings of political ef- 
ficacy. If bureaucratic organizations 
thwart the sense of efficacy that would be 
needed for active participation in democ- 
racy (see Blumberg, 1973:70—138), then 
collectivist-democratic organizations 
must serve an important educative func- 
tion, if they are to expand beyond their 
currently limited social base 19 
Environmental constraints. Alternative 
organizations, like all organizations, are 
subject to external pressures. Because 
they often occupy an adversary position 
vis-à-vis mainstream institutions, such 
pressures may be more intense. Extra- 
organizational constraints on the devel- 


10 To Pateman (1970) the theory of participatory- 
democracy rises or falls on this educative function. 
But other social scientists (see especially, Argyris, 
1974) remain unconvinced that participation in 
collectivist-democratic pracesses of organization can 
produce the desired changes in peoples' behavior. 
For Argyris, unilateral, defensive, closed, mutually 
protective, non-risk-taking behavior, what he calls 
Model I behavior, is nearly universal: it permeates 
not only western bureaucracies but also counter- 
bureaucracies such as alternative schools as well as 
collectivist organizations in contemporary China and 
Yugoslavia. Change in organizational behavior can- 
not be expected to follow from fundamental change 
in the mode of production; for Model I behavior is 
rooted in the pyramidal values of industrial culture 
and in the finiteness of the human mind as an infor- 
mation processing machine in the face of environ- 
mental complexity. 

Contrarily, I am arguing that where people do not 
have participatory habits, it is because they generally 
have not been allowed any substantive control over 
important decisions. Nondemocratic (pyramidal) 
habits are indeed a problem for democratic groups, 
but they are not a problem that a redistribution of 
power could not resolve. Admittedly, the evidence is 
not yet conclusive on this issue, but much of it does 
indicate that the practice of democracy itself devel- ` 


. ops the capacity for democratic behavior among its 


participants (see especially, Blumberg, 1973; Pate- 
man, 1970). 
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opment of collectivist organizations may 
come from legal, economic, political, and 
cultural realms. 

It is generally agreed among free 
schoolers, for instance, that building and 
fire codes are most strictly enforced for 
them (Kozol, 1972; Graubard, 1972). This 
is usually only a minor irritant, but in ex- 
treme cases, it may involve a major dis- 
ruption of the organization, requiring 
them to move or close down. One small, 
collectively-run, solar power firm was 
forced to move its headquarters several 
times through this sort of legal harass- 
ment. At one site, the local authorities 
charged over a hundred building ''viola- 
tions’’.(Etzkowitz, 1978). An even more 
far-reaching legal obstacle is the lack of a 
suitable statute for incorporating 
employee-owned and controlled firms. 
The Alternative Newspaper, for example, 
had to ask an attorney to put together 
corporate law in novel ways in order to 
ensure collective control over the paper. 1) 

The law can be changed but ‘the more 
ubiquitous forces against collectivism are 
social, cultural, and economic. In fact, al- 
ternative organizations often find that bu- 
reaucratic practices are thrust on them by 
established institutions. The Free School, 
for example, began with an emphatic pol- 
icy of absolutely no evaluative records of 
students. In time, however, it found that 
in order to help its students transfer back 
into the public schools or gain entrance 
into college, it had to begin keeping or 
inventing records. The preoccupation of 
other organizations with records and 
documents may thus force record keeping 
on a reluctant free school. In another free 
scliool, the presence of a steady stream of 
government communications and inspec- 
tors (health, building, etc.) pushed the 


U The result of this effort was a two-tiered struc- 
ture: the paper was incorporated as a general cor- 
poration and a trust, which owns all the stock in the 
paper. Each six months of full-time work is worth 
one voting share in the trust. This grants ultimate 
control of the paper to the staff, past and present. 
Immediate control is exercised by the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation, which consists of the cur- 
rently working staff. As a member of the paper said, 
“the structure is neither graceful nor simple, but it 

. guarantees that the working staff will maintain 
editorial control, and makes it nearly impossible ever 
to sell the paper." 
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organization into creating a special job to 
handle correspondence and personal visits 
of officials (Lindenfeld, 1979). 
Alternative organizations often strive to 
be economically self-sustaining, but with- 
out a federated network of other coopera- 
tive organizations to support them, they 
cannot. Often they must rely on estab- 


lished organizations for financial support. 


This acts as a constraint on the achieve- 
ment of their collectivist principles. For 
instance, in order to provide free services, 
the Free Clinic needed and received fi- 
nancial backing from private foundations 
as well as from county revenue-sharing 
funds. This forced them to keep detailed 
records on expenditures and patient visits 
and to justify their activities in terms of 
outsiders' criteria of cost-effectiveness. 

In less fortunate cases, fledging demo- 
cratic enterprises may not even get off the 
ground for failure to raise sufficient capi- 
tal. Two recent attempts by employee 
groups to purchase and collectively man- 
age their firms reveal the reluctance of 
banks to loan money to collectivist en- 
terprises, even where these loans would 
be guaranteed by the government. From 
the point of view of private investors, col- 
lective ownership and management may 
appear, at best, an unproven method of 
organizing production, and at worst, a 
dangerous method.!? 

For a consistent source of capital, col- 
lectivist enterprises may need to develop 
cooperative credit unions as the Mondra- 
gón system has done (Johnson and Whyte, 
1977) or an alternative investment fund. In 
many collectives, the unpaid (or poorly 
paid) labor of the founders forms the ini- 
tial capital of the organization, enabling 
some measure of financial autonomy. In 
any case, the larger issue of organization- 
environment relations remains problema- 
tic, particularly when we are consider- 
ing collectivist-democratized orga- 
nizations in a capitalist-bureaucratic con- 
text." 


12 See, the abortive attempts to raise capital for 
employee-ownership at Kasanof's Bakery, The Bos- 


: ton Phoenix, April 26, 1977, and at the Colonial Press 


in Clinton, Massachusetts. ; 

13 Organization-environment relations are always 
reciprocal. In part, the low wages, hard work and 
intense: personal involvement that make collectivist 
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Individual differences. All orga- 
nizations, democratic ones notwithstand- 
ing, contain persons with very different 
talents, skills, knowledge, and personality 
attributes. Bureaucracies try to capitelize 
on these individual differences, so that 
ideally people with a particular expertise 
or personality type will be given a job, 
rewards, and authority comensurate with 
it. In collectives such individual dif- 
ferences may constrain the organization's 
ability to realize its egalitarian ideals 

Inequalities in influence persist in the 
most egalitarian of organizations. In 
bureaucracies the existence of inequality 
is taken for granted, and in fact, the exer- 
cise of power is built into the opportunity 
structure of positions themselves (Karter, 
1977). However, in collectivist o-ga- 
nizations, this may be less true. Here, 
precisely because authority resides in the 
collectivity as a unit, the exercise of influ- 
ence depends less on positional opportuni- 
ties and more on the personal attributes of 
the individual. Not surprisingly, members 
who are more articulate, responsible, en- 
ergetic, glamorous, fair, or committed 
carry more weight in the group. 3 John 
Rice, a teacher and leader of Black Moun- 
tain (a group that ‘‘seceded’’ from the 
educational system and anticipated the 
free school movement) argued that Back 
Mountain came as close to democracy as 
possible: the economic status of the indi- 
vidual had nothing to do with community 
standing. But beyond that, ''the dif- 
ferences show up . . . [;] the test is made 
all day and every day as to who is the 
person to listen to’? (Duberman, 1972:37). 

Some individual differences are ac- 
cepted in the collectivist organization, but 
not all, particularly not differences in 
knowledge. In bureaucracy differences of 
skill and knowledge are honored. Spe- 





organizations seem so costly may. be due to zosts 
imposed by the environment. Conversely, collec- 
tivist organizations rely upon goods and serzices 
produced by the surrounding bureaucratic brga- 
nizations, e.g., light bulbs, fast food chains. 

14 Swidler (1976) vividly describes the extent to 
which members of a free school will literally rar sack 
their private lives to locate sources of glamour that 
will enhance their sense of worth and influence m the 
group. 
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cialized jobs accompany expertise. People 


. are expected to protect their expertise. 


Indeed, this is a sign of professionalism, 
and it is well-known that the monopoliza- 
tion of knowledge is an effective instru- 
ment of power in organizations (Weber, 
1968; Crozier, 1964). For this very reason, 
collectivist organizations make every at- 
tempt to eliminate differentials in knowl-: 
edge. Expertise is considered not the sac- 
red property of the individual, but an 
organizational resource. In collectives, 
individually-held skills and knowledge are 
demystified and redistributed through 
internal education, job rotation, task shar- 
ing, apprenticeships, or any plan they can 
devise toward this end.!5 

The diffusion or demystification of 
knowledge, while essential to help 
equalize patterns of influence, involves cer- 
tain trade-offs. Allowing a new person to 
learn to do task X by rotating her/him to 
that job may be good for the development 
of that person, but it may displace an ex- 
perienced person who had received a 
sense of satisfaction and accomplishment 
in job X. Further, encouraging novices to 
learn by doing may be an effective form of 
pedagogy, but it may detract from the 
quality of goods or services that the orga- 
nization provides, at least (theoretically) 
until universal competence in the tasks of 
the organization is reached. 

Even in the collectivist organization 
that might achieve universal competence, 
other sources of unequal influence would 
persist (e.g., commitment level, verbal 


. fluency, social skills).!$ The most a demo- 


cratic organization can do is to remove the 
bureaucratic bases of authority: positional 
rank and expertise. The task of any 
collectivist-democratic workplace, and it 
is no easy task, is to eliminate all bases of 
individual power and authority, save 
those that individuals carry in their per- 
son. 


15 A case study of the demystification of skills in a 
collectivist work organization is provided by Bart 
(1979). 

-16 Mansbridge (1977) observes that even the most 
genuinely democratic organization will accept some - 
measure of inequality of influence in order to retain 
individual liberties. 
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Hierarchical 
bureaucracy 


Horizontal 
bureaucracy 


Figure 1. Range of Organizational Forms 


democracy self-managed 
(direct) (representative 
democracy) 
Conclusion 


The organizations in this study are ad- 
mittedly rare and extreme cases. To the 
extent that they reject received forms of 

` organization, they present an anomaly. 
For precisely this reason they are of great 
theoretical significance. By approaching 
the polar opposites of bureaucracy, they 
allow us to establish the limits of orga- 
nizational reality. The parameters appear 
to be far wider than students ‘of orga- 
nizations have generally imagined. Once 


the parameters of the organizational field , 


have been defined, concrete cases can be 


put into broader perspective. Professional ` 


organizations, for example, while consid- 
erably more horizontal than the strictly 
hierarchical bureaucracy (Litwak, 1961), 
are stil] far more hierarchal than the 
collectivist-democratic organization. 
Thus, we may conceive of the range of 
organizational possibilities illustrated in 
Figure I. 

By contrasting collectivist democracy 
and rational bureaucracy along eight con- 
tinuous dimensions, this paper has em- 
phasized the quantitative differences be- 
tween the two. In many ways, this under- 
states the difference. At some point dif- 
ferences of degree produce differences of 
kind. Fundamentally, bureaucracy and 
collectivism are oriented to qualitatively 
different principles. Where bureaucracy is 
organized around the calculus of formal 
rationality, collectivist-democracy turns 
on the logic of substantive rationality. 

If, in the Weberian tradition, we take 
the basis of authority as the central feature 
of any mode of organization, then orga- 
nizations on the right half of Figure 1 
empower the individual with authority (on 
the basis of office.or expertise), while 
organizations on the left side grant .uiti- 
mate authority only to the collectiviry as a 
whole unit. Moreover, if, following 


Marx's lead, we take the division of labor 
as the key to the social relations of pro- 
duction, organizations on the right side of 
the diagram maintain a sharp division be- 
tween managers and workers, while orga- 
nizations on the left side are integrative: 
those who work also manage. Departures 
of this magnitude from established modes 


. of organization may be considered a ''so-. 


cial invention’’ (Coleman, 1970). 

Organization theory has for the most 
part considered only the right half of this 
spectrum, and indeed, the vast majority of 
organizations in our society do fall on the 
right side of the continuum. Still, we gain 
perspective on these organizations by put- 
ting them into a broader frame of refer- 
ence. With the proliferation of collectivist 
organizations both in this society and in 
others (e.g., China, Spain, Yugoslavia), 
we will need an alternative model of orga- 
nization, one which they themselves as- 
pire toward, by which to assess their im- 
pact and success. To wit, collectivist 
organizations should be assessed not as 
failures to achieve bureaucratic standards 
they do not share, but as efforts to realize 
wholly different values. It is in the con- 
ceptualization of alternative forms of 
organization that organizational theory 
has been weakest, and it is here that the 
experimentation of collectives will 
broaden our understanding. 
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This paper examines trends, patterns and implications of religious mobility in the United States. 
Previously published data, and analysis of 1975-76 NORC data indicate that about 25% to 32% 
of American adults have switched religions (including movement out of religion) in their life 
times. High and Low Status denominations are gaining members due to switching (more 
in-mobility than out-mobility), and Baptists, Catholics and Medium Status denominations are 
losing members due to switching. The most common pattern of religious movement is out of 
religion altogether. Additional analyses show that religious switching patterns are congruent 
with explanations stressing the switcher’s desire to worship with individuals of similar 
socioeconomic status, that some switching is the result of an individual moving to the religion of 
a stable spouse, and that movement out of religion is disproportionately composed of young 


people. 


The American religious system evi- 
dences a remarkable degree of diversity of 
specific religious groups within an overall, 
broadly similar Christian framework. 


Eighty-five percent of all Americans re- . 


port Christian affiliation, but with a diz- 
zying array of well over 200 major, identi- 
fiable churches, denominations and sects 
(Jacquet, 1978:228). 

Given this highly differentiated, yet 
generally similar set of religious bodies in 
the United States, it would seem reason- 
able that we would find a good deal of 
movement of individuals from religious 
body to religious body in an American 
process of religious mobility. These types 
of changes are made easy by the large 
number of potential sites for church mem- 
berships, and by the fact that the shift can 
usually be accomplished without the 
traumatic necessity of drastically altering 
one’s basic beliefs, or rituals, or styles of 
religious interaction. 

The study of this religious mobility 


* Direct all communications to: Frank Newport; 
Department of Sociology/Anthropology/Social 
Work; University of Missouri, 8001 Natural Bridge 
Rd.; St. Louis, MO 63121. 

This is a revised and expanded version of a paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Social Science Association, Dallas, 1977. The data 
utilized in this paper were made available by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social 
Research, and originally were collected by James A. 
Davis of the National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Chicago. Neither the original collec- 
tor of the data nor the consortium bear any responsi- 
. bility for the analyses or interpretations presented 
here. 


makes two specific contributions to the 
general attempt to understand religion in 
American society. First, it can be useful in 
analvzing general trends and patterns in 
religious affiliation, and in particular in 
understanding overall gains and losses in 
membership by religious bodies. Second, 
the analysis of religious mobility gives us 
an opportunity to understand the func- 
tions that religion plays in the lives of its 
adherents. If we identify those variables 
significantly related to religious switching, 
such as age, or socioeconomic status, or 
region of country, we can make reason- 
able inferences about the role that religion 
plays in the lives of these mobile individu- 
als. These inferences, we assume, can 
lead us to more general conclusions about 
religion and its functions in contemporary 
American society. 

Rodney Stark and Charles Glock (1968) 
initiated a recent renaissance of interest in 
religious switching with their inclusion of 
a chapter on the topic in American Piety. 
Since then a number of studies have ap- 
peared in the literature dealing with the 
amount and type of switching, and with 
explanations for the observed mobility. Of 
great significance has been the inclusion 
by the National Opinion Research Cor-, 
poration of careful and detailed questions 
about respondents' religious affiliation, 
and the religious affiliation of the respon- 
dents' parents, in their annual General 
Social Surveys. The presence of these 
variables, and the general availability and 
usefulness of the Surveys, have created a 
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situation in which religious mobility can 
now be studied in some detail, using a 
nationwide, reliable sample of individuals 
from the United States. 

Using information in previous studies in 
the research literature; and the informa- 
tion gained from new analyses of the 
NORC data gathered in 1975 and 1976, 
this paper will investigate and summarize 
what we know about religious switching in 
this country. We will have two primary 
goals in presenting this material: first, to 
arrive at a relatively thorough description 
of the amount and process of mobility in 
the United States, and second, to examine 
empirical support for several of the more 
prominent theoretical explanations for the 
observed mobility. A fairly comprehen- 
sive picture of religious mobility in this 
country should emerge from these 
analyses, one which will give us a good 
sense of the implications of this mobility 
for the study of religious behavior in gen- 
eral. 

Data. The analyses in this paper will be 
accomplished on a combined sample from 
the 1975-76 General Social Surveys of 
NORC, with an N of 2,689. These data, as 
evidenced by the wide use to which they 
have been put in recent years, are ex- 
tremely useful to scholars of the sociology 
of religion. (Further technical information 
on these data is obtainable in ICPSR, 
1975; 1976.) 

Religion is coded by NORC into the 
following categories: Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, Other and No Religion; for Prot- 
estants, it is further coded into some 97 
different Protestant categories. The com- 
bination of this information produces a 
nominal level religion variable with 101 
levels, somewhat cumbersome for most 
analysis procedures. There are two ways 
of handling this variable. The first is to 
collapse into theologically similar 
categories (such as the "liberal denomi- 
nations," ''moderate denominations,” 
and ''conservative denominations'' 
categories used by Stark and Glock). The 
second is to collapse into categories con- 
taining denominations similar on other 
variables, the most useful of which is the 


socioeconomic status of members. In 


point of fact, both of these procedures 
yield categories which contain roughly the 
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same denomirations, with high socioeco- 


nomic status denominations being the 
ones included in the liberal category. For 
the present aralyses, I created socioeco- 
nomically hamogeneous categories of 
religion as follows: (1) High Status de- 
nominations ‘Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, Congregationalists, and others), 
(2) Medium Status denominations 
(Methodist, Lutheran, and others), (3) 
Baptists,! (4) Low Status denominations 
(Christian, Jehovah's Witnesses, Pen- 
tacostal, Assembly of God, and others), 
(5) Protestant. but no denomination, (6) 
Catholic, (7) Other, (8) Jewish, and (9). No 
Religion.? 

The responcents in the NORC surveys 
were approximately half male and half 
female. At various points in the analyses 
which follow, we will use the basic sam- 
ple, Heads of Households (males, single 
and divorced females, and spouses for 
married females), and males and single 
females only. These will be noted at 
appropriate points. 


DESCRIPTION OF RELIGIOUS MOBILITY 
Amount of Rel'gious Switching 


Although the primary purpose of this 
paper is not tc investigate trends in reli- 
gious mobility over time, we can look 
briefly at summary statistics reported in 
the literature which deal with data col- 
lected as long ago as 1955. The study of 
trends in motility is a rather complex 
problem, as has been well documented 
(Duncan, 1966), and such analyses usually 
require as a starting point a basic mobility 
transition matr-x, which is not provided in 
several of the studies under review here. 
All of the studies, however, do report 
basic information on the percent of those 
interviewed wto are in a different religion 
at the time of the survey from the one in 
which they report being raised. This basic 
statistic, perceat mobile, is reported for 
seven studies, and for two different 
analyses of the 1975-76 data, in Table 1. 
We should be careful to emphasize here 





1 A separate category was created for Baptists, 
since they constitu.e the largest Protestant denomi- 
nation in the United States. 

? At some points in the analysis, a more detailed 
13-category scheme will be used. 
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Table 1. Percent Mobile, Eight Studies of Religious Mobility 
Repcrted in Data Collected Sample % Mobile * of Categories 
Alston (1971) 1955 National 
M/F 15.5% 11 
Warren (1970) 1960 National 
s Males Only 1796 2 
Nelson and National 
Snizek (1976) 1960 MF ` 2496 103 
Lauer (1975), i Midwestern Com- 
munity of 11,000 
Heads of Household 24% 12 
Stark and Glock 1965 National . 
(1968) - M/F (Whites Only) 35% l1 
Marty et al. (1968) 1965 National 
M/F 20% 10 
Roof and 1973- National 
Hadaway (1977) 1976 M/F 25.84% 84 
(Present Analysis) 1975- National 
1976 Heads of Household 30% 13 
(Present Analysis) 1975- National 
1976 . Heads of Household 28.12% 9 








t No date indicated. 

2 Not indicated. 

3 Excludes none. 

4 Sxcludes none and Jewish. 


that this figure is affected by the degree of 
inclusiveness of the categories used in 
cocing the data (information provided in 
the far right-hand column of Table 1). 
Note that the percent mobile in the 
1975-76 data rises from 28.12% to 30% 
when we change from a 9-category to a 
13-category coding scheme. 

The 25.84% figure from Roof and Hada- 
way’s (1977:410) data is a weighted aver- 
age calculated from their broad sub- 
categories as reported in their Table 1. 
(The figure for Protestants only for these 
data is 31.75%.) Their categories of reli- 
gious origin exclude Disciples of Christ, 
no religion, and various small Protestant 
bodies. In addition, Roof and Hadaway do 
not indicate what categories of destination 
religion were used in the basic calcula- 
tions of their mobility rate. 

Alston’s (1971) figure of 15.5% in 1955 
and Warren’s (1970) report of 17% mobile 
in 1960 are the two outliers among these 
figures. Warren’s figure is particularly 
noteworthy, since it is a full 7% less than 
the figure of Nelson and Snizek (1976), 
even though both data sets were collected 
in the same year (1960) from nationwide 
samples. Warren’s sample deals with men 
only, which may account for some of the 





difference.? A more probable explanation 
for the differences may be the coding 
scheme used, since Warren apparently 
utilizes a very broad scheme of only three 
major Protestant groupings, which could 
account for the relatively low percent 
mobile rate he reports. There is no ready 
explanation for Alston's low figure, other 
than the most obvious: there was, in the 
United States, less switching in the 1950s 
than in more recent years. 


Processes of Religious Switching 


We turn now to the important question 
of the dynamics or precise patterns which 
constitute the reported religious switching 
behavior. In particular, we are interested 
in three areas: (a) the percent of individu- 
als leaving the various religious bodies, (b) 
the percent of individuals moving into the 
various religious bodies, and (c) the spe- 
cific paths of mobility from particular reli- . 
gious body to particular religious body. 

Only three of the studies in Table 1 re- 
port data which can be used to address 


3 Analyses of the 197576 data, however, indicate 
a very small difference between men and women in 
the percent mobile. 
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these problem areas: Stark and Glock’s 
(1968) important analysis of the switching 
process using data collected in 1965, 
Lauer's (1975) report of data gathered in a 
"small midwestern community’’ (for 
which no date is given), and, to a limited 
degree, Roof and Hadaway's (1977) 
analysis of national data collected in the 
mid-1970s. After a brief review of these 
three reports, the 1975—76 data will be 
analyzed in detail. 

The data used by Stark and Glock 
(1968:191—4),* as they are careful to point 
out, have limitations, but their analyses 
are seminal and mark the benchmark 
against which all subsequent analyses 
must be compared. 

Stark and Glock reach seven basic con- 
clusions from their analyses. First, liberal 


denominational bodies were gaining in' 


membership, while conservative bodies 
were losing membership when the net 
gains or losses due to switching were cal- 
culated. Second, this process seemed to 
be taking place because of a movement 
from the conservative Protestant bodies 
into the liberal Protestant bodies: 
Thus these national data provide a cautious 
confirmation of the trends revealed in the 
California data: in the process of Protestant 
church-switching liberal and moderate 
bodies are gaining membership at the ex- 
pense of conservatives. (1968:198) 


Third, there was a slight tendency for this 
pattern of movement to be accentuated in 
urban as opposed to rural areas 
(1968:199—200). Fourth, the liberal de- 
nominations actually held on to fewer of 
their members than did the Baptists and 
Catholics, but they managed to attract 
many more in-migrants. This explains the 
gain due to switching by the liberal de- 
nominations, and the loss due to switching 
by the Baptists (and the stability of 
Catholics). Fifth, there was a considerable 
net loss due to switching experienced by 
the No Religion category (—3196). Sixth, 
Stark and Glock speculated about the 
existence of an ‘‘up and out" effect 


* We will be dealing with Stark and Glock's 
nationwide data. They also Iook at switching among 
the respondents to a survey administered to church 
members in northern California. 


wherein the low and moderate denomina- 
tions' members moved up into the liberal 
denominations, with the members of the 
liberal denominations moving out of 
active participation in religion altogether. 
Finally, Stark and Glock (1968:199, 203) 
discussed the difference between changes ` 
in membership figures recorded by the 
denominations, and the net gains and 
losses due to switching calculated from 
their data. Most of these findings will be 
discussed in some detail in conjunction 
with the analysis of the 1975-76 data 
below. i 

Lauer's (1977:384) data are reported in 
a simple cross-tabulation table which evi- 
dences the same basic trends observed in 
Stark and Glock's nationwide sample. The 
liberal denominations (Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Unitarian) enjoyed net 
gains in Lauer's midwestern community. 
Catholics and Baptists suffered net losses. 
Importantly, Lauer's data show a large 
increase in the number of individuals re- 
porting no religion (30%), a significant and 
direct contrast to the findings of Stark and 
Glock. 

Roof and Hadaway’s (1977) analysis of 
the NORC General Social Surveys of 
1973, 1974, 1975, and 1976 unfortunately 
is reported in a limited fashion. They do 
not present a full matrix or mobility table, 
they do not separate out the various desti- 
nation categories of groups of religious 
switchers, they do not present data on the 
percent of the current numbers of adher- 
ents in a religion who were not raised in 
that religion (although these figures can be 
calculated from their presentation), and 
they exclude several categories of religion 
from their list of religions of origin.5 


5 There are other problems. In Roof and Hada- 
way's Table 1, the percent ‘‘stayer’’ is reported for 
the broad category of Protestant as well as for the 
three subgroups of Protestant—Liberal Protestant, 
Moderate Protestant and Conservative Protestant— 
and for the distinct denominations which comprise 
these three subgroups. The number of individuals 
raised in the three subgroups in the table totals 2,952 
compared with the total Protestant N of 3,330. The 
authors explain this difference by pointing out that 
they dumped several minor Protestant denomina- 
tional members (presumably 378) into the total Prot- 
estant category. The three subgroups have percent 
stayer figures of 64.2196, 68%, and 74.396, respec- 
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Table 2. Mobility Matrix, Heads of Households 1975-76 NORC Data (%=% from Each Religion of Origin 
Category in Each Religion of Destination Category) 








Current Religion 











Religion High Medium Low Prot., 
at Age 16 SES SES Baptist SES No Denom.Catholic Jewish Other None 
Higk SES 65.7% 10.0 1.3 2.9 6.3 2.9 0 13 9.6 .239 ` 
Medium SES 5.3 67.1. 6.5 5.6 4.0 3.0 0.3 0.7 73 694 
Baptist 32 7.1 75.2. 3.1 3.1 1.9 0 0.3 61 62 
Low SES 6.7 12.0 8.7 55.3 . 7.3 4.0 0. 0 6.0 150 
Prot., No Denom. 8.9 7.1 3.6 3.6 57.1. 3.6 0 1.8 19.3 56 
Catholic 1.6 3.4 1.3 1.3 0.7 82.1. 0.1 0.3 92 758 
Jewish 1.8 1.8 0 1.8 0 1.8 81.8. 0 10.9 55. 
Other 0 0 0 0 0 15.0 0 75.0. 10.0 20 
None ; 6.3 20.0 9.5 6.3 4.2 5.3 0 1.1 47.4 95 
248 602 550 167 114 679 48 29 252 





The data they do report provide confir- 
mation of the basic trends of Stark and 
Glock. Their Table 1 (1977:410) indicates 
net losses for Baptists and Catholics due 
to their inability to attract new members, 
and net gains for Episcopalians and Con- 
gregationalists due to their recruitment of 
new members, despite the fact that these 
latter, liberal denominations experience 
relatively heavy out-migration. (In addi- 
tion to these basic data on switching, Roof 
and Hadaway analyze the relationship 
among the sex, age, and region of respon- 
dents and switching rates. Some of these 


data will be discussed in a later section of ` 


this paper.) 

The results of the present analyses of 
the 1975 and 1976 NORC General Social 
Surveys are contained in Tables 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 

Table 2 presents the basic mobility mat- 
rix for the 1975-76 data, showing the out- 
flow percentages of individuals from the 
nine categories of religious origin into 
each category of religious destination. 

Table 3 presents a summary of the mo- 
bility patterns of the nine religious 





tively. Yet the percent stayer for the total Protestant 
column (89% of which is the three subgroups) is 
89.6%. Either the total Protestant figure, or the sub- 
group figures are evidently in error. Additionally, it 
would seem that the denominations into which the 
three Protestant subgroups are broken down would 
be exhaustive, as would be indicated by the fact that 
` the denomination numbers in the column Religion in 
Which Raised do add up to the subgroup totals. 
But the numbers in the joiners and leavers columns 
do not add up to the totals for these columns for the 
subgroups. 


categories, including the percentage com- 
position of each category who are lifelong 
members, and the percentage composition 
of the categories who are new converts or 
in-migrants. 

Table 4 presents data on the expected 
vs. observed frequencies in the cells of the 
mobility table, calculated on the assump- 
tion of quasi-independence as developed 
by Goodman (1969a; 1969b) and others, 
and as applied in the mobility analyses of 
Blau and Duncan (1967), Featherman et 
al. (1973), and others. The assumption of 
quasi-mobility allows us to calculate ex- 
pected values free from the distorting in- 
fluence of the numbers of respondents in 
the diagonal or nonmobile cells. It has 
been shown (Goodman, 19692) that the 
more usual calculation of expected fre- 
quencies under a basic assumption of sim- 
ple independence (following the formula 


E = mim, where m, and , are the mar- 
n 


ginal frequencies associated with row i 
and column j), results in expected values 
which mirror diagonal values and distort 
interpretations of comparisons of these 
expected values with. obtained or ob- 
served frequencies in the usual '*mobility 
ratios.” The assumption of quasi-mobility 
is that, ignoring those individuals who are 
not mobile (that is, those in the diagonal 
cells), the probabilities associated with 
destinations of the mobile individuals 
should be a simple combination of the 
probability effects of the rows and col- 
umns of origins and destinations. The pro- 
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Table 3. Indicators of Religious Stability and Mobility, Heads of Household, 1975-76 NORC Data 

z . % Raised % Current 

Net Gain or in Religion, Religion 

Religion in Current Loss Due Currently Not Raised 

Which Raised Religion - to Switchers in Religion in Religion 
High SES 239 248 + 3.8% 66% 37% 
Medium SES 694 602 — 13. 96 6796 2395 
Baptist 622 550 — 11.6% 7596 15% 
Low SES 150 167 + 11.3% 55% 5095 
Prot., No Denom. 56 114 +104. 96 57% 72% 
Catholic . 758 679 — 10.4% 82% 89 
Jewish 55 48 — 13. 96 8296 6% 
Other 20 . 29 + 45. %_ 75% 48% 
None 95 252 +165, 96 47% 82% 





cedure, in other words, uses only mobile 
individuals in the calculation of expected 
values. The ratios which result from the 
division of the observed frequencies to 
these expected frequencies tell us if re- 
spondents are over- or underrepresented 
in a destination category, based on a stan- 
dard of independent distribution of the re- 
spondents from a particular origin cate- 
gory among the destination categories. 
The actual calculation of the expected fre- 
quencies in each nondiagonal cell fol- 
lowed the procedures outlined by Good- 
man (1969b: 847-9). The expected values, 


observed values, and ‘‘quasi-mobility ra~ 


tions’’ are displayed in Table 4. 

Table 5 presents the index of status per- 
sistence (Goodman, 1969b). This index is 
based on the assumptions of quasi- 
independence discussed above. It as- 
sumes that the same proportion of indi- 
-viduals from religion of origin j should 
flow into destination category j as would 
be predicted for individuals flowing into 
that destination category from any of the 
other (non-j) religions of origin. The actual 
formula for the index, as given by Good- 
` man, is G (ÄR ioa» where A, is 


the observed proportion of individuals 
from j who flow into destination j, and 
where R, is the proportion of all nonstable 
individuals expected to flow into j, under 
the assumption of quasi-independence 
(Goodman, 1969b: 838). The numerator of 
the index subtracts the observed percent- 
‘age in destination category j from origin 
category j, from the expected percentage 
in destination category j. The index then 
divides this number by the percentage of 
individuals not expected to flow into des- 
tination category j. Thus, the index re- 
ports the degree to which individuals flow 
into the same destination category as ori- 
gin category, above and beyond the per- 
centage expected, based on the assump- 
tion of quasi-independence. 

It is apparent from Table 3 that the same 
basic trends identified by Stark and Glock 
appear in the 1975-76 data. Catholics, 
Baptists, and the Medium Status Protes- 
tant denominations are losing membership 
overall due to switching (that is, fewer 
respondents indicated a current affiliation 
with these groups than indicated that they 
had been raised in these religious groups). 
High Status Protestant denomination, 


Table 4. Mobility Ratios, Expected to Observed Frequencies, under Assumption of Quasi-Independence, 


Heads of Household, 1975-76 NORC Data 











Current Religion 








Religion High Medium Low Prot., 

at Age 16 SES SES Baptist SES No Denom. Catholic None 
High SES — 1.14 .28 i 74 1.7 .95 1.03 
Medium SES 1.10 — 1.30 1.28 .99 .88 20 
Baptist .99 1.08 — 1.04 1.12 .84 .88 
Low SES I 1.14 1.02 1.45 — 1.49 .97 48 
Prot., No Denom. 1.68 67. Gë 14 — .95 1.25 
Catholic 72 37 .58 .66 35 — 1.95 
None i .79 1.24 1.15 .89 .62 .85 — 
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Table 5. Index of Status Persistence(G,), by Reli- 
gion of Origin, 1975-76 NORC Data, 
Heads of Household 








High SES .610 
Medium SES .567 ` 
Baptist .718 
Low SES .498 
Prot., No Denom. ` .523 
Catholic .805 
None S .299 





Low Status Protestant denominations, the 
two areligious categories, and the Other 
category are gaining membership cue to 
switching. 

Again in these data, the Baptists and 
Catholics retain a high percentage o? their 
membership. As can be seen, 7:96 of 
those interviewed who indicated having 
been raised in the Baptist faith were still 
Baptist, and 8296 of those who reported 
having been raised Catholic were still 
Catholic at the time of the survey. These 
statistics are supported by the Goodman 
indices of status persistence, summarized 
in Table 5 (Baptist — .718, Catholic — 
.81). The index values show that Baptist 
and Catholics are very likely to keep their 
religion of origin, when compared w.th the 
rate at which non-Catholics and non- 
Baptists move into the two faiths. 

Baptists and Catholics are no: suc- 
cessful at attracting new members. About 
15% of respondents who are currently 
Baptist come from another faith, and only 
8.4% of respondents who are currently 
Catholic were not raised Catholic. Thus, 
` the reason for the observed overall losses 
due to in-and out-mobility of these two 
faiths is that they apparently cannot at- 
tract sufficient numbers of new members 
to offset their losses. 

The Medium Status religions Fave a 
similar pattern of in- and out-mobility. 
They retain fewer of their members (67%) 
and their current membership is com- 
posed of a greater percentage in-nmobiles 
than the Baptist or Catholic faita, but 
overall, as can be seen, the Medium 
Status religions have a net loss due to 
switching quite close to that of the Baptist 
and Catholics (—13%). The particular 
combination of heavy loss and some in- 
migration from other religious groups 
yields a fairly Jow index of status persis- 
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tence, .567, which indicates that about 
57% of expected movement of Methodists 
to other religions in fact is composed of 
stability within the Methodist religion. 

The High and Low Status religious 
categories evidence a pattern of move- 
ment in which they lose a considerable 
percentage of their original membership, 
yet show a net gain due to switching be- 
cause of their success at attracting new 
members. Note that about 37% of current 
High Status religions’ affiliates came from 
other religions, and that fully 50% of those 
who indicate a current identification with 
the Low Status religions came from other 
religions of origin. As would be predicted, 
the indices of status persistence are rela- 
tively low for these two groups, .61 and 
.498, respectively. 

It is the No Religion category which has 
the most spectacular growth pattern due 
to switching. Eighty-two percent of those 
who indicate no religious preference were 
raised in one of the other religious 
categories, and overall, 27.3% of all re- 
spondents who switched moved into the 
No Religion category (38.2% if we include 
those who switched into Protestant, No 
Denomination). This is the modal switch- 
ing pattern evidenced in these data. 

Table 4 gives us further insights into the 
relationships evidenced in the data. Note 
that, as would be expected, there is less 
movement from the Protestant denomina- 
tions into the Catholic faith, and less 
movement into the Protestant denomina- 
tions from the Catholic faith than we 
would expect under our assumptions. Im- 
portantly, note that the movement of 
those individuals raised Catholic into the 
No Religion category is much higher than 
expected (ratio + 1.95), a movement 
which in fact constitutes the highest mo- 
bility ratio in the entire mobility table. 
Catholics, in other words, are relatively 
stable except in their movement out of 
religion altogether. 

The Low Status religions receive their 
new members disproportionately from the 
Baptists and Medium Status religious 
groups. It is interesting to note that the 
individuals raised in the High Status reli- 
gious group move into the Medium Status 
group, but have less movement than ex- 
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pected into the Low and Baptist religious 
groupings (the low N’s -involved here 
make these ratios tentative). 

Generally speaking, Table 4 is remarka- 
ble because of the lack of departure from 
the quasi-independence assumptions (i.e., 
ratios near unity), rather than for any de- 
monstrable patterns of relationship in the 
choosing of one's destination religion. 
What this means, of course, is that those 
individuals who switch religions appear to 
distribute themselves among all of the 
possible destination religious categories in 
a fairly similar fashion, regardless of cate- 
gory of origin. f 

There are three additional patterns evi- 
denced in these tables which warrant 
further discussion. 


(1) Stark and Glock (1968:203) dis- 


cussed the possibility that their data indi- 
cated an ‘‘up and out" trend in religious 
switching wherein lower status Protes- 
tants moved to higher status denomina- 
tions, and High Status denominational 
members moved out of religion altogether. 
It is apparent from Table 4 that Protes- 
tants are overrepresented in movement to 
denominations of higher status, as can be 
seen by the generally positive ratios to the 
left of the diagonal for the second, third, 


and fourth rows. And, as can be seen, the 


High Status denominational members do 
not drop down to the Low Status and 
Baptist religions, and they move at a 
slightly higher than expected rate into the 
No Religion category. But, it is not a per- 
fect picture of up and out mobility. Note 
that High Status members move into the 
Medium Status denominations, and that 
Medium Status denominational members 
and Baptists move into those denomina- 
tions lower on the status scale. ` 

(2) What accounts for the remarkable 
increase in measures of flow into the No 
Religion category, when we compare the 
1975—76 data to those of Stark and Glock? 
There are a couple of possible explana- 
tions. It might be argued that the dif- 
ferences are a result of an increased 
willingness on the part of respondents to 
state publicly that they are not a member 
of a religious group. Thus, the 1970s might 
have ushered in an era in “truth in re- 
porting" in religion, rather than an in- 
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creasingly secular era. This explanation, 
however, is at least partially countered by 
Wuthrow s (1976:858) compilation of 
various indicators (not just self-reports) of 
secularization, all of which show a de- 
crease in religiosity in recent years. If the 
No Religicn category's increase reflected 
only a change in reporting style, then we 
would expect little change in other indi- 
cators such as building expenses and con- 
tributions. Wuthrow's data contradict 
this. i 

So we may be left with the most obvious 
explanation for the measured increase in 
flow into the No Religion category: that it 
is a valid reflection of a general seculariz- 
ing trend in our society. One theory of 
secularization, that.of the demographic 
transition in age composition of the reli- 
gious groups, will be discussed in some 
detail in a fcllowing section of this paper. 

(3) Some researchers have attempted to 
deal with the difference between the gains 
and losses cue to switching evidenced in 
religious mobility data and changes in , 
membership figures over the years as re- 
ported by the various religious bodies. 
Stark and Glock (1968) spend a good deal 
of time discussing this: apparent con- 
tradiction: 


First of all, membership figures reported an- 
nually to the National Council of Churches 
have long shown that the conservative 
churches are growing faster than the moder- 
ate and liberal bodies. But our data suggest 
that the conservative bodies ought to ac- 
count for a smaller proportion of church ` 
members each year. (1968:199) 

But there is another apparent puzzle re- 
vealed by our findings. The trend to 
liberalism ought to be causing a considerable 
expansion in -he size of the liberal and mod- 
erate denominations in terms of enrolled 
members at the congregation level. But this 
seems not to be happening. These bodies 
have not reported substantial increases in 
membership. :1968:203) 


Stark and Glock discuss several possible 
explanations for these facts, centering 
around the urreliability of church mem- 
bership statistics, the important difference 
between the denominational affiliation an 
individual states to a survey interviewer 
and a person's actual church membership, 
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and differentials in church membership 
(not affiliation) by denominations. 

The membership patterns for the var- 
ious religious groups in recent years are 
fairly clear. The Episcopalian Church, for 
example, has decreased from a member- 
ship figure of 3,429,153 in 1965 to a mem- 
bership of 2,882,064 in 1976. The Southern 
Baptist denomination, on the other hand, 
has increased in membership over the 
same li-year period from 10,770,573 to 
12,917,992. Similarly, the Roman Catholic 
church has increased in membership from 
about 46 million to 49 million in 1976. (All 
of these figures are from Jacquet, 1978: 
230-1.) 

But this contradiction between the gains 
and losses due to switching, and gross 
membership changes in the religious 
categories need not be puzzling. There 
does not have to be a direct positive re- 
lationship between mobility into and out 


of various religious categories and the . 


general rates of increase and decrease in 
these categories over time, because 
growth in a population unit in a time inter- 
val is due to several demographic pro- 
cesses, including both mobility and nat- 
ural fertility and morality trends.5 The 
data on gains and losses due to switching 


serve as an estimate of the difference be- ` 


tween in-migration and out-migration for 
the population unit (i.e., the religious 
categories). Stark and Glock, in their 1968 
chapter, look at the differences between 
. this migration difference for the religious 
bodies and the overall growth figures, and 
attempt to find explanations for the fact 
that they were not correlated. The obvi- 
ous reason for the differences, as we have 
been suggesting here, is that births and 
deaths are different for the various reli- 
gious categories, and that these differen- 
tial fertility and mortality rates (which 
Stark and Glock do not consider) account 
for a greater share of the variance of 
growth in the interval than do the migra- 
tion differences. 

There are some data to support this line 
of reasoning. Table 6 presents data on the 
average age of the nine religious 


5 As Matras (1977:113) indicates: "Growth in time 
interval = births in interval — deaths in interval + # 
of in-migrants — # of out-migrants."" 
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categories. As can be seen, the average 
age for Baptists, Low Status denomina- 
tions, and Catholics is lower than the av- 
erage for the other Protestant denomina- 
tions. This.age structure suggests the high 
fertility hypothesis has some validity, 
since low average age in an adult popula- 
tion indicates large numbers of individuals 
in child-bearing years and large cohorts of 


` young people recently moved into adult 


ranks.’ Additionally, Baptists and 
Catholics retain a higher percent of their 
membership than do the other Protestant 
denominations. Thus, it may be that Bap- 


.tists and Catholics have more children and 


retain a greater percent of these children 
than do the High and Medium Status de- 
nominations, and thus, the Baptists and 
Catholics show absolute increases in 
membership year in and year out, even, 
though they are losing members overall 
due to switching. And, similarly, the High 
Status denominations, even though gain- 
ing slightly due to switching, experience 
gross losses in membership over time be- 
cause of their high mortality and lack of 
fertility. 

Finally, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that the gains and losses due to 
switching reflected in our data are pro- 
cesses potentially extending over a time 
span of about 75 years. Thus, it is very. 
hazardous to compare these mobility fig- 
ures with changes in membership esti- 
mates taken at precise points in time, be- 
cause we have no accurate fix on the time 
periods involved in our reported mobility. 
As Duncan (1966) points out, retrospec- 
tive indicators of Father's occupation and 
other characteristics (such as religion at : 
age 16) cannot be used to construct esti- 
mates of specific previous cohorts or gen- 


' erations on these characteristics. 


Summary 


Several facts have been made clear by 
our examination of data on religious 
switching: 


7 Other analyses show that Baptists, Catholics, and 
Low Status denominations report more children in 
the home at the time of the survey than ‘the other 
groups. This could also support the idea that these 
groups grow because of internal production of new 
members. 
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Only about 25 tó 32% of the Amen: 
can population report current mem- 
- bership i in a religious group (includ- 
ing areligious categories) other than 
the one in which they were raised. 


. The religious category which enjoys 


the greatest in-migration is the No 
Religion category. Fully 27.3% of all 


_ Switching is composed of movement 


3. 


4. 


into this category, despite the fact 
that only 3.5% of the population re- 
port being raised in the category. 
Thirty-four percent of this move- 
ment into the no religion category is 
from the Catholic faith, by far the 
largest contributor, both in terms of 
raw numbers and in terms of ex- 
pected values. 

There is, as would be expected, less 
switching from Protestant to 
Catholic and from Catholic to Prot- 
estant religious groupings than would 
be expected under certain assump- 
tions of an independent distribution 
of out-migrants from the various reli- 
gious categories. 

Baptist and Catholics retain high 


. percentages of their members, but 


lose overall due to switching because 
they cannot attract significant num- 
bers of new members. 


. The High and Low Status Protestant 


denominations lose much higher per- 
centages of their membership, yet 
they gain overall due to switching 


` because they have been very suc- 


cessful in attracting new members. 


. The midrange Protestant denomina- 


tions lose members, and fail to at- 
tract enough new members to com- 
pensate for this out-migration. 


. The distinction between year-by- 


year changes in total membership of 
the religious categories, and the 


gains and losses due to switching | 


must be emphasized. The relative 
losses and gains due to switching 
discussed in these pages do not 
necessarily imply an overall increase 
or decrease in the gross membership 
figures, because such membership 
changes can be due in large part to 
fertility and mortality trends. 


EXPLANATION OF RELIGIOUS SWITCHING 


Introduction 


We can now turn to an examination of 
the reasons for the observed religious 
switching behavior, and ultimately to an 
investigation of what these reasons can 
tell us about the general functions of reli- 
gion in our society. 

It is useful here to distinguish between 
two types of functions.of religion: the in- 
dividual, personal, spiritual function and 
the organizational or social function, 

Emphasis on the individual functions of 
religion suggests that the religious switch 
takes place because the individual seeks a 
new, different, or more personally mean- 


` ingful theology, pattern of ritual, or style 


of ministry. (This type of explanation ap- 
peals to theologians and ministers who 
presumably like to assume a religiously 
rational, concerned and committed reli- 
gious constituency.) The social or orga- 
nizational emphasis assumes that religious 
affiliation implies association with a mem- 
bership of a particular composition in a 
specific location and that the switch oc- 
curs because the individual desires to 
worship with or associate with certain 
types of people or in a specific location. 

The importance of these two emphases 
may vary for different categories of the 
mobile population. In particular, it may be 
that the social functions of the destination 


“congregations or membership may be 


most important to the religiously upwardly 
mobile, and that the personalistic func- 
tions may be most important to the reli- 
giously downwardly mobile. This type of 
explanation is suggested by the work of 
Stark (1972), whose analyses support the 
idea that individuals at different socioeco- 
nomic levels use religion for different rea- 
sons. 

We will look in this section primarily at 


* There are no doubt switches of "convenience" 
(e.g., on moving to a small town, the individual could 
find there is no Episcopalian church, and therefore 
moves to a Methodist affiliation), and switches due 
to religiously exogamous marriages. This latter ex- 
planation, which we will look at briefly in subsequent 
sections of this paper, involves some combination of 
other explanations for religious switching as the 
couple reaches a decision about affiliation with the 
two religions they bring to the marriage dyad. 
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- social and organizational explanations for 
the religious switch.? We have little data 
available on personalistic explanations 
(see Marty et al., 1968, for some limited 


responses to direct personalistic questions ` 


about the reasons for religious mobility) 
and the validity of such data, even if avail- 
able, would be problematic.!? 


Socioeconomic Reasons for Religious 
Mobility 


Introduction. The idea that socioeco- 
nomic status ''causes"' religious affiliation 
or behavior is related to two lines of 
thought in the sociology of religion. The 
classic discussions of the origins of de- 
nominztions and sects (Niebuhr, 1929; 
Fallding, 1974) stress the fact that reli- 
gious bodies develop to serve the needs of 
certain socioeconomically distinct groups 
in society. The second line of thought 

-Stresses the idea that within an already 
existing framework of denominations and 
religions, individuals might pick and 
choose a particular religious affiliation to 
go along with their education, occupation, 
or income. Within a Protestant framework 
of diverse but not radically distinct de- 
nominations in the United States, such a 
choice of ‘‘compatibility”’ in religious fel- 
low worshippers can be accomplished 
without severe challenge to one's basic 
beliefs and upbringing. 

The reasons for this need for status 
congruence between one's socioeconomic 

- status and one's religious affiliation are 
Straightforward. There are strong desires 
to associate with one’s status peers as well 
as to accumulate the memberships, pos- 
sessions and behaviors befitting one’s 
socioeconomic station in life, presumably 
because of general principles of similarity 

. and attraction and because of the need to 

certify to the public (as with clothes, cars, 
housing) one’s attainments. Religious af- 


filiation, we assume, can serve like other . 


external status symbols as evidence of 


9 We will briefly look at age as a factor in the 
switch, and age can be considered to be related to 
some varieties of personalistic explanation. f 

10 Nisbett and Wilson (1977) argue that any self- 
report on the reasons for one’s behavior is of doubt- 
ful accuracy. 
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one's sociceconomic position. Addition- 
ally, religious membership can be i impor- 
tant for bus:ness and professional reasons, 
and for social contacts which can leád to 
other, non-eligious, activities, associa- 
tions and social networks of personal i im- 
portance. 

The actual theological content of de- 
nominations may vary in a manner which 
makes them more or less useful to groups 
of people at certain socioeconomic levels. 
Thus, the desire to shift to a religious af- 
filiation with a compatible socioeconomic 
membership might.reflect not only basic 
processes o€ status strivings, but also a 
desire to enjoy theology and preaching 
which, in Peter Berger's (1969) terms, 
"Jegitimate'' or provide a ‘‘nomos’’ sup- 
portive of one's lifestyle, income, wealth, 
and outlook on life. 

Past studies. Warren (1970) presented 
one of the first, although brief, analyses of 
the possible relationship between socio- 
economic status and religious mobility. 
His data give some support to the hypoth- : 
esis that individuals who switch religions 
may do so because of a desire to find a 
religious home more socioeconomically 
compatible than the religion in which they 
were raised.. Warren's data and discus- 
sion, although dated, remain the best evi- 
dence available on the hypotheses under 
investigation. and as such stand as the 
baseline point for the current investiga- 
tion. 

Alston (1971) analyzes data obtained ` 
from a 1955 Gallup Poll. His main findings 
are that there are no significant dif- 
ferences between the average educational 
and occupa-ional attainments of the 
groups of religiously nonmobile and 
mobile respcndents. These results say 
nothing about the social mobility of his 
respondents, yet Alston states: 


There are n» statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the mobiles and non- 
mobiles in terms of education, occupation 
and age. This suggests -that mobility is not 
associated w:th social mobility, since the 
two samples have similar educational and 
occupational profiles. (1971: 143-4) 

In summary, <eligious mobility in 1955 was 
associated with only a limited amount of so- 
cial mobility. . . . (1971: 148) 
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This conclusion cannot be sustained by 
Alston’s data, which as noted, deal only 
with current educational and occupational 
levels. There are a variety of ways in 
which there could have been actual dif- 
ferences in occupational mobility between 
the two categories of religious mobility as 
classified by Alston, yet which would not 
be evident in the data as presented. 

Even if Alston’s conclusions about the 
social mobility of his respondents are dis- 
counted, we need to examine the potential 
significance of his data as presented for 
other hypotheses concerning religious 
mobility and socioeconomic status (not 
mobility). Alston’s presentations allow us 
to examine the relationship between 
switching per se or the lack thereof, and 
socioeconomic variables. If this switching 
per se is seen as the dependent variable 
(that is, as a result of occupational and 
educational status levels, not occupational 
mobility), then its theoretical relevance is 
unspecified. The only reasonable hypoth- 
esis along these lines would be that certain 
levels of social status lead to a general 
anxiety or desire to switch a variety of 
things, and that religious change might be 
one of them. Alston makes no mention of 
such a hypothesis, and its general rele- 
vance to the present concerns is doubtful. 
If religious switching per se is seen as the 
independent variable (that is, the cause of 
socioeconomic attainments), then we en- 
counter methodological problems, since it 
has been well established that the effects 
of mobility as an independent variable are 
difficult to determine unless one has in- 
formation on both the status of origin and 
the status of destination of the individuals 
involved (Duncan, 1966; Hodges, 1970; 
Hawkes, 1972). It first must be assumed 
that the apparent effects of mobility may 
be the simple result of the mobile indi- 
viduals’ statuses of origin and destination; 
and these assumptions must be discounted 
before the researcher can begin to analyze 
the presumed effect of mobility per se. 
Alston’s data, again, allow for no such 
investigations. 

Lauer (1975) makes similar logical er- 
rors in his analysis of data obtained from a 
telephone survey in a small midwestern 
community. All of his analytical proce- 
dures deal with categories of occupation- 
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ally mobile and nonmotile individuals, not 
with their statuses of origin or destination, 
about which no information is provided. 
Lauer (1975:387) reports finding no sig- 
nificant relationship between occupational ' 
mobility and religious mobility, and a. 
weak relationship between degree of oc- 
cupational mobility (within the group of 
occupationally mobile individuals) and 
religious mobility: f 
While no relationship exists between occu- 
pational and religious mobility per se, a high 
degree of occupational mobility increases 
the likelihood and possibly the pattern of 
religious mobility. 


But, again, the interpretation of these re- 
lationships between categories of occupa- 
tionally mobile and nonmobile individuals 
and religious mobility is difficult. The 
demonstrated relationships can be due to 
a variety of combinations of effects of av- 
erage positioning on origin and destination 
occupational statuses, plus the possible 
effects of mobility per se. One cannot as- 
sume that they are due to mobility alone. 
Lauer concludes, for example, that indi- 
viduals occupationally mobile across 5-9 
categories are more likely to be religiously 
mobile than individuals occupationally 
mobile across 1—4 categories (see Lauer’s 
Table 3). It is not too unreasonable to 
suggest that all of the respondents in the 
5-9 category mobility group may have 
originated in either extremely high 
socioeconomic status categories or ex- 
tremely low occupational status 
categories (depending on whether the mo- 
bility was up or down). And, it may be 
that starting life in one of these two ex- 
treme categories, regardless of the extent 
of later occupational mobility, may cause ` 
one to be religiously mobile, and starting 

life in one of the other less extreme 

categories, regardless of the extent of 

later occupational mobility, may cause 

one Io be less religiously mobile. Thus, : 
the statuses of origin alone of these occu- 

pationally mobile individuals well might 

have been the cause of the significant dif- 

ferences in religious mobility, a pattern of 

relationships which would make Lauer’s 

(1975:387) conclusion that '*. . . a high 

degree of occupational mobility increases 

the likelihood and possibly the patterns of 

religious mobility'' incorrect. 
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Table 7. X Income for Each Category of Religion of Origin by Religion of Destination, Heads of Household, 


1975-76 NORC Data 








Current Religion 








Religion High Medium Low 
at Age 16 SES SES Baptist SES 
High SES 18,429 10,727 6,000 7,214 
Sé (148) Q1) (2) (7) 
Medium SES 19,544 12,730 12,337 9,486 
(34) (442) (43) G7) 
Baptist 19,184 15,272 11,585 4,852 
(19) (44) (438) (17) 
Low SES 22,777 14,083 9,083 9,811 
(9) (18) (12) (77) 
Prot., 9,700 20,625 35,000 19,750 
No Denom. (5) (5) (1) (2) 
Catholic 19,636 17,140 12,950 7,600 
(11) (25) (10) (10) ` 
Jewish 35,000 6,500 9,000 
(1) .(Q) (D 
Other 
None 16,666 — 14,333 13,500 11,625 


(6) (18) (9) 





^ Prot., 
No Denom. Catholic Jewish Other None 
16,785 18,714 14,000 16,130: 
(14) 0) (3) (23) 
11,129 18,500 ` 6,500 9300 14,312 
(27) (21) a) (5) (48) 
11,210 ` 16,875 11,000 13,000 
(19) (12) (2) (37) 
16,850 . 15,083 : 10,222 
(10) (6) (9) 
14,466 8,500 9,000 19,937 
(30) (2) (1) (8) 
10,000 . 14,411 22,500 9,000 16,082 
(5) (581) (1) (2) (67) 
22,219 18,083 
I (41) (6) 
17,500 18,200 12,250 
(3) (15) (2) 
12,375 8,700 17,500 9,558 
(4) (5) (1) (43). 





(4) 


Nelson and Snizek (1976) hypothesize 
that the basic relationship between occu- 
pational and religious mobility will vary 
by the urban-rural residence of the re- 
spondent. The authors use data obtained 
in a 1960 Presidential Election Survey, 
‘presented in a manner which crudely 
differentiates the type or.form of occupa- 
tional mobility or stability (i.e., white- 
collar stable, blue-collar stable, white- 
collar mobile and so forth). Their data 
suggest that-there is a relationship be- 
tween occupational mobility and religious 
mobility, and that this relationship is 
different for urban and rural categories of 
respondents; but Nelson and Snizek’s 
analyses do not allow us to make very 
conclusive assumptions about these re- 
lationships. Their data need to be reana- 
lyzed in a fashion which allows for differ- 
entiation to be made between category of 
occupation of origin and category of oc- 
cupation of destination. 

Analyses of the 1975—76 data. One test 
of the possible socioeconomic basis for 
religious switching is the comparison of 
the current socioeconomic status (SES) of 
religious switchers with the levels of 
stable members of both the origin and 
destination religions of these switchers 
(see Warren, 1970:145—9). If switching is 
independent of socioeconomic status, 


switchers should be socioeconomically 
similar to others raised in their religion of 
origin. But, if individuals who switch reli- 
gions do so in order to find socioeconomic 
compatibility between their SES and the 
SES of their destination religion, then we 
would predict a degree of correspondence 
between the switchers’ own SES and av- 
erage SES of the members of their desti- 
nation religion, and differences between 
the switcher’s SES and the SES of their 
religion of origin. 

These assumptions can be tested by 
examining Tables 7, 8, and 9. Each table 
lists the average income, occupational 
prestige, or education for the group of in- 
dividuals who have each possible combi- 
nation of religion of origin and religion of 
destination. The underlined figures on the 
diagonal represent the averages of the 
three SES indicators for the religiously 
stable individuals, and serve as the pri- 
mary benchmark for comparison in 
utilizing the tables.!! 


11 It should be noted that in the 1975-76 data set, 


there are no data on the precise point in the indi- 
vidual's career at which he or she switched religions. 
Thus, even a strong relationship between current 
socioeconomic status and the status level of destina- 
tion religion members does not necessarily indicate 
that the switch itself was made for socioeconomic 
reasons. In particular, if the switcher chose the des- 
tination religion at a very early age, it might be re- 
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Table 8. X Occupational Prestige! for Each Category of Religion of Origin by Religion of Destination, 


Heads of Household, 1975-76 NORC Data 








Current Religion 








Religion High Medium Low Prot., 
at Age 16 SES SES Baptist SES No Denom. Catholic Jewish Other None 
High SES 44.4 43.8. 33.0 23.9 45.4 46.3 44.7 45.3 
: (151) (24) (3) (7) (14) (7) (3) (21) 
Medium SES 48.14 39.6 40.02 34.03 40.9 40.1 41.0 44.0 39.7 
. (37) (457) (41) (39) (28) (21) (2) (4) (48) 
Baptist 44.95 40.6 36.3 30.3 42.5 38.5 30.0 38.4 
(20) (42) (456) (18) (19) (12) 2 37) - 
Low SES 45.7 39.7 38.4 33.6 39.8 36.3 A d 
(10) (18) (13) (80) (11) (6) (9) 
Prot., 36.8 40.3 45.5 37.5 42.9 43.0 23.0 38.0 
No Denom. (5) (4) (2) - (2) (31) (2) (1) (8) 
Catholic 45.0 44.2 34.1 32.2. 44.6 39.2 43.0 245 41.0 
. (12) (36) (10) (10) (5) (595) (1) (2) (69) 
Jewish 41.0- 32.0 26.0 33.0 51.3 48.8 
(1) a) (1) (1) (41) (6) 
Other 47.7 45.9 40.5 
. Q) (15) Q) 
None 45.0 43.2 42.1 34.7 33.75 39.2 51.0 37.3 
(6) (18) (9) (6) (4) (5) (D (41) 





! Hodge-Siegel-Rossi Occupational Prestige scores. 


The best way to examine each table is 
by looking across the-rows. Baptists still 
in the Baptist religion at the time of the 
survey (stable Baptists), for example, 
have an average income of $11,585. It can 
be seen that the individuals raised Baptist 
who have moved into high status denomi- 
nations have an average income of 
$19,184. And finally, note that the aver- 
age income of the stable high SES reli- 
gious group members is $18,429. Thus, the 
switchers out of the Baptist denomination 
into the High Status denomination have 
average income levels much closer to the 
average income of the destination religion 
members than to the average income of 
the religion which they abandoned. 

As can be seen, the same types of 





sponsible for, rather than as a result of, later socio- 
economic achievement. However, even such an 
early switch may have been a resuli of a form of 
"anticipatory socialization" into a desired or 
planned socioeconomic status, and thus would be 
congruent with the general notion of the compatibil- 
ity between socioeconomic levels and one's religion. 
The major exception may be those instances where 
an individual switches purely because of the religion 
of his or her spouse, and later, due either to the 
spouse or to the religion, achieves socioeconom- 
ically at a level similar to those of the members of the 
destination religion. The influence of the spouse on 
religious switching will be investigated in a later sec- 
tion of this paper. 


See ICPSR 1975; 1976. 


trends are evident for all three of the 
socioeconomic status indicators. Switch- 
ers into the High Status Protestant de- 
nominations have consistently higher SES 
averages than the stable members of their 
origin religions. 

If people are moving into the fun- 
damentalist and Low Status religions (in- 
cluding perhaps the Baptist denomination) 
for reasons other than socioeconomic 
compatability, then we would expect to 
find their average SES closer to the mem- 
bers of their religion of origin, than to the 
members of their religion of destination. 
But this is apparently not the case. The 
switchers who moved out: of the High, 
Medium and Baptist denominations into 
the Low Status denominations have SES 
values much closer to the average SES of 
the Low Status denomination than their 
religions of origin. Thus, these figures are 
compatible with the hypothesis that 
switchers to Low Status denominations 
move in order to seek SES compatibility. 

Note that those individuals who move 
to the No Religion category do not have 
particularly unusual status characteristics 
when compared with their religion of ori- 
gin. This suggests that there are factors 
other than socioeconomic status which 
account for the decision to move to the No 
Religion self-placement. ' 
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Table 9. X Education for Each Category of Religion of Origin by Religion of Destination, Heads of 


Household, 1975-76 NORC Data 








Current Religion 








Religion High - Medium Low Prot., 
at Age 16 SES SES Baptist SES No Denom. Catholic Jewish Other None 
High SES 13.3 12.7 10.7 9.0 13.8 14.9 13.3 14.2 
(157) (24) (3) (7) (15) (7) 3) (3) 
Medium SES 14.1 119 “11.8 11.0 12.04 12.05 15.5 12.8 13.0 
: (37) (462) (45) (39) (28) (21) (2) (5) Gi 
Baptist 13.6 11.9 10.55 7.5 12.3 12.3 11.5 12.03 
(20) (44) (465) (17) (19). (12) 0) (38), 
Low SES 13.1 11.5 9.5 10.98 12.3 11.0 12.9 
(10) (18) (13) (83) (11) (6) (9) 
Prot., 12.8 11.0 15.0 10.5 11.84: 9.5 12.0 12.155 
No Denom. (5) (4) (2) (2) (32) (2) (1) (8) 
Cathalic 13.0 11.6 10.9 9.1 13.6 11.97 13.0 16.0 13.5 
. (12) (26) (10) (10) (5 (620) (l) (2) C0 
Jewish 17.0 8.0 17.0 8.0 14.02 15.3 
(1) O (D (1) (44) (6) 
Other , 14.0 14.4 10.5 
(3) (15) (2) 
None 13.8 12.6 11.9 9.7 10.75 12.2 16.0 11.56 
(6) (19) 9) (6) (4) (5) a) — (45 





The interpretation of these tables can be 
facilitated if we can create an index!? 
which reflects the position of each 
switcher's status relative to the status of 
the members of his or her religion of origin, 
and relative to the status of the members 
of the religion of destination: 


X OF STABLE 
INDEX  |SWITCHER'S MEMBERS OF 
VALUE «| STATUS — ORIGIN 
LEVEL RELIGIOUS 
STATUS 
X OF STABLE 
SWITCHER'S MEMBERS OF 
~- | STATUS — DESTINATION 
LEVEL RELIGIOUS 
I STATUS 


A positive index. value indicates that the 
difference between the switcher’s status 
and the average status of his or her reli- 
gion of origin (stable members) is greater 
than the difference between his or her 
status and the average status of his or her 
religion of destination, giving some sup- 
port for the socioeconomic hypothesis. If 
there is no relationship between religious 
mobility and socioeconomic status, we 
would expect negative values, since the 


12 David L. Morgan suggested the use of this type 
of index. 


individuals who move out of an origin reli- 
gion should not differ systematically from 
those who stay (given, of.course, the as- 
sumption that members of denominations 
in general are socioeconomically homoge- 
nous). Note that an index value of zero 
for an individual would indicate that he or 
she was about halfway between the 
statuses of the origin and destination reli- 
gions. 

` The average values for the index for 
each of the three statuses, listed by desti- 
nation religion of the switchers, are given 
in-Table 10. The average of $578, for 


Table 10. Socioeconomic Index of Difference be- 
tween Switcher's Status and X Status 
Levels of Religions of Origin and Destina- 
tion, for Religiously Mobile Heads of 
Household, 1975-76 NORC Data, Listed 
by Religion of Destination 











Occupational 
I Income Prestige Education 

High SES $ 578. 1.8 -38 
Medium SES 357. 4 .27 
Baptist 223. | 12 —.3 
Low SES 1,544. 2.3 al 
Prot., 

No Denom. —117. 3 .07 
Catholic —412. — 3 .16 
Jewish —841. —3.7 “1.4 
Other — 1,698. — 1.1 — 0.65 
None — 691. — 0.2 —0.13 
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example, for switchers into the High 
Status denominations, indicates that 
switchers were 578 dollars farther away 
from their religion of origin status level 
than they were from their religion of desti- 
nation status level (i.e., they were, on the 
average, closer to the status of their desti- 
nation religion than their origin religion). 

It can be seen that positive index values 
for income result for switchers into the 
four Protestant denominations, but that 
negative index values result for switchers 
into Catholicism, the Jewish faith, the two 
areligious categories, and the Other cate- 
gory. These negative numbers suggest 
that income is not a primary explanatory 
factor in the shift to these religious 
groupings. s 

The same general pattern holds for oc- 
cupational prestige. Note that the re- 
lationship between prestige of switcher 
and the average prestige of destination 
members is particularly strong for those 
moving into the High and Low Status 
categories. The index values for education 
are somewhat different: Switchers into the 
Baptist category are slightly more similar 
to their religion of origin educational 
status than the average education of stable 
. Baptists. And, in a pattern unlike that evi- 
denced for the other two indicators, 
switchers into the Catholic faith are closer 
in education to Catholics than to the 
members of their origin religion 
categories. 

In general, the findings in Tables 6 
through 10 indicate that movement to 
various Protestant denominations is con- 
gruent with what would be expected if 
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socioeconomic status is an important 
factor in the move, and that movement to 
the other five religious categories is more 
likely to be based on other factors. 

We can check these conclusions in a 
somewhat different fashion by analyzing 
the contributions that each of the religion 
variables (religion of origin and religion of 
destination) make towards explaining the 
variance in the three socioeconomic indi- 
cators, for switchers only. Presumably, if 
the religious switch is not made for socio- 
economic reasons, the religion of origin of 
switchers will be significantly related to 
their socioeconomic’ status. We would 
also predict under this null hypothesis of 
no relationship between socioeconomic 
status and religious mobility that the SES 
of switchers would be randomly distrib- 
uted among the religion of destination 
choices, and that, as a result, knowledge 
of a switcher’s religion of destination 
would not help us predict his or her cur- 
rent socioeconomic status. Note that 
these procedures are different from the 
previous analyses which utilized informa- 
tion on the stable members of the religious 
groupings. Here we are dealing only with 
the simpler question of a relationship be- 
tween the choice of a religion of destina- 
tion for a religious switcher and that 
switcher’s socioeconomic status. 

The analysis of variance procedures 
used here check these hypotheses by 
analyzing each of the two main effects 
after the effect of the other independent 
variable has been taken into account. The 
results are displayed in Table 11 and show 
significant main effects for current religion 


Table 11. Analysis of Variance of Socioeconomic Indicators, by Religion of Origin and Religion of Destina- 
tion, Religiously Mobile Heads of Household, 1975-76 NORC Data 











Sums of Squares DF F Significance 
Income 
Religion of Destination 5973233664. 8 8.908 <0.001 
Religion of Origin 641730304. 8 0.957 0.469 
Interaction 3935563520. 40 1.174 0.218 
Residual 670515072. 665 
Educaiion 
Religion of Destination 942. 8 10.678 «0.001 
Religion of Origin 214. 8 2.421 0.014 
Jnteraction 479. 41 1.06 0.373 
Residual 7677. 696 
Occupational Prestige 
Religion of Destination ` 9525. 8 6.71 «0.001 
Religion of Origin 1253. 8 0.88 0.53 
Interaction 4815. 41 0.662 0.949 
Residual | 1208308. 681 
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Table 12. Zero-Order Correlations between Socioeconomic Status Indicators and X Status of Destination 
: Religion for Religiously Mobile Heads of Households, 1975-76 NORC Data 














Total 
Sample of Urban Rural 
Switchers Residents Residents South Non-South 
(444) (281) (159) (139) (302) 
Education 317! .306 4982 .374 .2635 
Occupational Status .276! 277 253? 312 257 
Income .292! .278 281? 303 Th 








' Significantly greater than zero (p<.01). : 





2 Difference between Ca for urban and rural residents not signif cant (p.05). 
3 Difference between r's for South and Non-South residents not significant (p.05). 


of switchers for all three statuses, and sig- 
nificant effects of religion of origin only 
for education. The significant main effects 
of current religion indicate that knowledge 
of the destination religion of a switcher 
helps explain variance in the socioeco- 
nomic status of that individual; i.e., that 
switchers are socioeconomically differ- 
entiable by their destination religion. 
This supports the hypothesis of a relation- 
ship between religious mobility and socio- 
economic status. 

An additional way of summarizing the 
relationships between switchers’ socio- 
economic levels and the socioeconomic 
levels of their destination religions is with 
correlation coefficients. Categories can be 
coded according to the average educa- 
tional, occupational prestige, and income 
levels of their stable members. The rele- 
vant socioeconomic status level of reli- 
gious switchers then can be correlated 
with the destination religion of these 
switchers, coded by stable members’ SES 
levels. The resulting statistics give an in- 
dication of the relative strength of asso- 
ciation between a switcher’s status and 
the status of the stable members of his or 
her destination religion. The calculated 
correlation coefficients and related statis- 
tics are reported in Table 12, for the three 
socioeconomic statuses.!? As can be seen, 
the correlation coefficients for each of the 
three relationships (education, occupa- 
tional prestige, and income) are positive . 
and of moderate strength (all of these re- 
lationships are statistically significant at 
the .01 level). Thus, as we would predict 
from the tables we already have exam- 


13 Switching to nonreligious categories were ex- 
cluded from data used in the calculation of these 
coefficients. 


ined, there is a positive relationship be- 
tween the status levels of switchers, and 
the average status of the membership of 
these switzhers' destination religions. 
We car predict differences by sub- 
groups in our sample. We can assume that 
rural residents might be under more pres- 
sure than urban residents to bring their 
religious affiliations in line with their 
socioeconomic status (see Nelson and 
Snizek, 1€76; Roof, 1976). The relative 
gemeinschaft existence in rural com- 
munities, wherein all aspects of an indi- 
vidual's life are known to all of his or her 
fellow residents, would suggest these 
pressures towards status consistency. The 
relative geselleschaft nature of urban exist- 
ence, on tne other hand, might suggest 
that an individual could maintain a reli- 
gious affibation whose socioeconomic 
characteristics were disparate from the 
individual's socioeconomic status, with- 
out suffering from the pressures of incon- 
sistent evaliations. Similarly, in line with 
research which supports the idea of a 


-southern ‘‘culture’’ independent of most 


confounding variables (Middleton, 1976), 
we might predict that the socioeconomic 
status-religious affiliation congruence 
would be stronger in southern states than 
in nonsouthern states. Both of these hy- 
potheses have been tested in Table 12.!^ 
` As cam be seen, the biggest differences 
occur between the southern residents and 
those residents of the rest of the United 
States, particulady in the relationships 
between educational level of the switches 


14 Urban dwellers are those individuals who report 
living within a Census Bureau defined SMSA, while 
southern dwellers are those who live in the South 
Atlantic, East South Central and West South Central ` 
regions of the Jnited States as defined by official 
Census Bureau classifications. 
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Table 13. Religious Mobility for Each Category of Occupation of Origin and Current Occupation, Males and 
Unmarried Female Respondents (Excluding Widows), 1975-76 NORC Data 











- 





Current Occupational Category 











Occupational 
Category Upper White- Lowe White- Upper Blue- Lower Blue- 
of Father Collar Collar Collar Collar Farm 
Upper White- 7% 5% 4% 2% 0 596 
Collar 7296 6996 64% 70% 67% 
(116) (42) (28) (43) (3) 
Lower White- 10% 496 896 6% 0 7% 
Collar 58% 72% 85% 67% 0 
(31) (25) (13) (18) (0) 
Upper Blue- 10% 12% 4% 5% 0 1% 
Collar 69% 71% 71% 72% 0 ; 
(77) (49) (84) (83) (4) 
Lower Blue- 10% 4% 10% 4% 0 796 
Collar 7196 7496 65% 73% 100% 
(69) (47) (69) (157) (2) . 
Farm 17% 22% 1296 496 996 1196 
61% 72% 72% 79% 76% 
(46) (18) (58) (81) (54) 
10% 8% 8% 4% 8% 








Note: Top percent figure represents religiously upwardly mobile; middle percent figure represents percent 
religiously stable; bottom figure represents N of cell. Figures at right side and bottom of table represent row and 
column marginal percentages upwardly mobile, respectively. 


and the educational levels of the destina- 
tion religions, although all differences are 
statistically insignificant. 

We turn briefly now to a more direct 
examination of the relationship between 
upward social mobility and religious mo- 
bility. We must limit our analyses here to 
male and single female respondents, since 
we have no information on. the parent's 
occupation status of the spouses of re- 
spondents, and since we assume it is the 
husband's occupational mobility in these 
data (particularly for older respondents) 
which defines the household's status and 
which would therefore be expected to be 
related to the religious shift. 

Respondents and their fathers’ occu- 
pations were categorized into five 
categories (see Knoke, 1973: 1452): upper 


nonmanual (professional, technical and : 


kindred, business and managerial); lower 
nonmanual (clerical, sales and kindred); 
upper manual (craftsmen, foremen and 
kindred); lower manual (operatives, ser- 
vice workers and laborers, except farm 
and mine); and farm (farmers and farm 
laborers). 

Religious mobility of the respondents 
was developed into a five category scale: 
religiously upwardly mobile; religiously 
stable; religiously downwardly mobile; 


other mobility; and mobility into the No 
Religion category.!5 

Table 13 displays the frequency distri- 
butions for this religious mobility variable 
for each combination of occupation of ori- 
gin (defined as father's occupational 
status) and respondents' occupation at the 
time of the survey. 

It is apparent that individuals occupa- 
tionally upwardly mobile are more likely 
to have been religiously mobile-than indi- 
viduals either occupationally stable, or 
occupationally downwardly mobile. Note 
for example that the average percent reli- 
giously upwardly mobile for all respon- 
dents raised upper manual is about 7%. ' 
Yet the 126 of these individuals who were 
mobile into the nonmanual occupational 


15 The Upward Religious Mobility category in- 
cluded those who switched into the High Status de- 
nominations from any other religious group, those 
who switched into the Medium Status denomination 
from any religious group other than High Status 
group, and those who switched into the Baptist cate- 
gory from the Low Status denominations. The 
Downward Religious Mobility category included 
those who switched into the Medium Status denomi- 
nations from the High Status denominations, and 
those who switched to the Baptist denomination 
from the High or Medium Status denominations, and 
those who switched into the Low Status denomina- 
tions from the High, Medium or Baptist denomina- 
tions. The other category included all other switches. 
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categories were between 10% and 12% 
religiously mobile. The same patterns ob- 
tain for the other ten cells of occupation- 
ally mobile individuals, which, with one 
exception, display religiously upward mo- 
bility percentages higher than we would 
predict from an examination of the rele- 
vant occupation of origin marginal per- 
centages. Interpretation of the grouped or 
averaged percentages by mobility cate- 
gory must be interpreted with caution 
and with the type of examination of row 
and column effects discussed above. As 
can be seen, the upward mobility factor 
for occupationally mobile individuals is 
about 10%, for stable and downwardly oc- 
cupationally mobile individuals, about 
514% to 51495. 

Marriage. An explanation for religious 
switching which is testable using the 
1975-76 data-concerns religiously 
heterogamous or potentially religiously 
heterogamous marriages and the resulting 
switch of one partner to the religion of the 
other (see Warren’s illuminating discus- 
sion, 1970: 143-151). In instances where 
only one partner has switched religion, it 
can be quickly determined using our 
1975—76 data whether or not the switching 
spouse moved to the stable religion of 
nonswitching partner. 

All married switchers were included in 
this analysis (the basic sample was used, 
not Head of Households). There were, as 
can be seen from Figure 1, 279 male mar- 
ried switchers and 310 female married 
switchers (78% of the total of 756 switch- 
ers). These were further divided into sub- 
groups according to the ultimate 
homogamy of the married couples' reli- 
gions at the time of the survey. 

If switchers change religions in order to 
move into the religion of their spouse, 
then we would predict a large percent of 
married switchers to (1) have stable 
spouses, and (2) be in the same religion as 
that.stable spouse. As can be seen, 41% of 
all female married $witchers and 3996 of 
all male married switchers in fact met 
these requirements of having moved into 
the religion of the stable spouse. 

It is interesting to note that 36.9% of 
male switchers and 41.6% of female 
switchers had spouses who also switched. 
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Most of those double switching couples 
moved into the same destination religious 
categories (82% of male and 72% of female 
married respondents). Finally, as can be 
seen, 29% and 28% of male and female 
switchers, respectively, ended up in 
different categories from their spouse 
(most of these, further analysis indicates, 
were situations in which the switcber 
moved into the No Religion category). 

It should be reemphasized that even this 
act of switching to a stable spouse's reli- 
gion does not preclude the possibility that 
the switch had something to do with 
socioeconomic (or other) factors. As War- 
ren (1970) points out, the decision of a 
spouse to Bold firm in his or her religious 
beliefs and for the other spouse to switch 
to this religion may be based on the socio- 
economic composition of the ultimate 
destination religion. This would be par- 
ticularly true if a type of ‘‘anticipatory”’ 
mobility process were at work in which 
couples at marriage began to make deci- 
sions based on plans for future socioeco- 
nomic positioning. 

Age. One variable reasonably related to 
the religious shift might be the age of the 
individual involved. Age should not be 
considered an exogenous explanatory 
variable in and of itself, but it presumably 
stands for, and provides a mechanism for 
isolating, processes which have affected 
certain groups of individuals. In general, if 
we find differences in a dependent vari- 
able by age groupings in one cross- 
sectional sample, they either reflect the 
fact that the particular cohort sampled 
lived through some unique historical cir- 
cumstances (such as the Depression for 
those 55 and older; World War H for those 
45 and older; or the Vietnam years for 
those individuals now 25 to 35) or they can 
reflect the fact that all individuals pass 
through certain stages at certain time- 
specific points in their lives. 

Wuthrow (1976) argues that changes in 
religious behavior and affiliations in re- 
cent years, specifically the increasing rate 
of apostasy, are a reflection of the former 
process: a specific generational circum- 
stance which affected individuals growing 
up in the 1960s, but which is not neces- 
sarily a process which has affected or will 
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affect every cohort of young individuals 
(1976: 861-3). Wuthrow's discussion 
would be useful in explaining the con- 
tradiction between Stark and Glock’s data 
on mobility into the No Religion category, 
collected in 1965, and the data we have 
analyzed from 1975-76. We found a high 
degree of inmobility to the No Religion 
category, while Stark and Glock found lit- 
tle evidence of such a trend. If Wuthrow is 
correct, these data could reflect the fact 
that Stark and Glock did not have signifi- 
cant members of the 1960s ‘‘countercul- 
tural” generation in their data set, and the 
1975—76 data set did. 

What do the 1975-76 data tell us about 
age? Table 6 presents the mean age for 
each subgroup created by the intersection 
of the religions of origin with the religions 
of destination, for the 1975—76 data. It is 
apparent that we find support for the trend 
documented by Wuthrow, and by Roof 
and Hadaway (1977: 411). The mean age 
of every group of individuals who have 
switched into the No Religion category is 
. younger than the age of the religions of 

origin of these individuals. As can be seen 
from the column means, the No Religion 
category thus has the lowest mean age of 
any of the nine religious categories of des- 
_tination. This age difference suggests that 
the group of switchers to No Religion is 
disproportionately composed of young 
people. 
It is interesting to speculate about the 
future of this group of individuals (i.e., 
_ those now in the No Religion category). If 
their apostasy is a generational phenom- 
enon (Wuthrow, 1976: 862), then we might 
predict that it would follow them through- 


` out their life cycle, with the result that a ` 


significant percentage of population sam- 
ples taken over the next 50 years will re- 
main in this No Religion category. But, it 
could be argued that this apostasy effect, 
while occuring to a specific generation, 
may still be subject to some age specific 
patterns, and that as these individuals 
move into their thirties and have families 
.and children, we will find them returning 
to religion. This would result in a rather 
dramatic decrease in the No Religion 
category over the next years, assuming 
that the cohort coming of age in the 1970s 


will not experience a similar generational : 
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countercultural effect which will drive 
them from the churches like their brothers 
and sisters of the 1960s. Future data will 
resolve tkese issues. 


DISCUSSION 


What aze the implications of these data 
for the study of religion in America and 
the general attempt to arrive at theories of 
the relatonship between religion and 
society? First, it is important to note that 
while the data show some fluidity in reli- 
gious affiliation in the United States, there 
is really not as much mobility as we might 
expect. Recall that of the approximately 
30% of those surveyed in 1975-76 who 
switched -eligions, about 3896 had moved 
out of tke religious system altogether. 
This leaves only about 18.6% of all 
Americans surveyed who have effected a 
move from one religion to another reli- 
gion. And of this movement, fully 61% is 
intra-Protestant, as opposed to movement 
among the major religious groupings 
(Catholic, Jew, Protestant, and other). 
Overall, then, it is actually a rather small 
percentage of Americans who change 
from one religion to another during their 
lifetimes, which means that the best single 
predictor of an individual adult's religious 
preference is still the simple knowledge of 
his or her parent's religion. 

These cata on the relative stability of 
our religious affiliations from generation 
to generation lead to interesting interpre- 
tations. It is clear that we do not live in a 
nation of sects, with voluntary member-. 
ship produced by conscious, within- 
generation changes. We live instead in a 
nation of church-like religious groupings 
in which membership is largely a 
between-generational hand-me-down, 
produced from within. From at least one 
perspective, this stability is not very en- 
couraging, and is not particularly a state of 
affairs wh-ch we are happy to accept, as 
Skinner (1953:9) has noted: 


Though ve observe that Moslem children in 
general become Moslem while Christian 
children .n general become Christians, we 
are not willing to accept an accident of birth 
as a basis for belief. We dismiss those who 
disagree with us as victims of ignorance, but 
we regard the promotion of our own religious 
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beliefs as something more than the arrange- 

ment of a particular environment. 

Political scientists long have used data on 
the intergenerational stability of political 
party preference as evidence of the failure 
of the American electorate to be individu- 
ally. and rationally concerned with candi- 
dates and issues involved in elections. 
Similarly, one could conclude pessimisti- 
cally that the present evidence argues 
against the notion that Americans pick 
and choose their religious affiliation on the 
basis of some well-thought-out and 
theologically based criteria. 

From another perspective, however, 
this stability of religion across generations 
does not necessarily reflect a total ab- 
sence of theological contemplation. No 
religion can operate in a social vacuum. A 
religion serves the personal and social 
needs of its members. Adherents to a reli- 
gion have social and economic positions 
within their society, and pressures exist 
which cause individual’s social posi- 
tionings to be congruent with both the 
theology and the organizational facets of 
their religion. Thus, to the extent that 
children inherit their parents’ social and 
economic characteristics, we would as- 
sume that their parents’ religious affilia- 
tion would continue to be useful. And the 
recognition of this usefulness, and the re- 
sulting decision to remain in one’s par- 
ents’ religion, could occur not just by de- 
fault, but’ from a conscious, thoughtful 
consideration of religion and its role in 
one’s life. It could be, in other words, that 
some children remain in their parents’ 
religion precisely as a result of careful de- 
liberation in which they conclude that 
what is good for their parents is good for 
them, for the same reasons. i 

This second perspective leads us to 
predict that the religious needs of the indi- 
vidual will not be as well met if the indi- 
vidual has a social and economic status 
different from that of his or her parents’ 
and thus different from that of the church 
in which the individual had been raised. 
The data reviewed in this paper, as we 
have seen, give support to this notion. 
Those who switch settle in religions which 
match their currently reported socioeco- 
nomic status more closely than did the 
socioeconomic characteristics of the reli- 
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gions which they left. And there is some 
evidence to support the idea that upward 
socioeconomic mobility is related to up- 
ward religious mobility. We have no data 
on the precise point in the switcher’s life 
cycle when the switch is made, as we 
pointed out, so we have no conclusive 
evidence that the switch was made into a 
denomination which matched some al- 
ready achieved status. It could be that the 
shift caused the socioeconomic status 
level differential. Nevertheless, the cor- 
relational evidence is support for the gen- 
eral idea of the importance of the relation- 
ship between socioeconomic status and 
religious affiliation, and for the idea that 
changes in status may lead to changes in 
religion. I 

A healthy percentage (40%) of married 
switchers moved to the religious affiliation 
of their stable spouse, data which support 
the idea of the importance of marriage in 
the decision to shift. But we are still left 
with the necessity of determining the basis 
for choosing one spouse’s religion over 
the other: Presumably, as we noted, this 
decision could be based on socioeconomic 
(or other) grounds. ` 

The data on age support what is: be- 
coming the conventional wisdom: the 
movement out of religion altogether is to a 
large degree a function of age. The aver- 
age switcher to the No Religion category. 
was considerably younger than the aver- 
age age of the members of his or her reli- 
gion of origin. We will have to wait for 
future years’ analyses to see if this will be 
a recurring generational phenomenon of 
the young, or if it is a phenomenon which 
belongs specifically to a generation of 
young people who came of age in the 
1960s. 

Some of our data contradict commonly 
held notions about the process of religious 
change in this country. In particular, it is 
obvious that despite appearances to the 
contrary, Baptists are growing as a reli- 
gious group in spite of the fact that they 
are not converting new members at a high 
enough rate to replace departing mem. 
bers. Similarly, the High Status denomi- 
nations are losing ground overall despite 
the fact that they enjoy a positive net mi- 
gration factor. Only in the ranks of the 
Medium Status denominations (most par- 
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ticularly the Methodists) do we find sup- 
port in the data for the concerns of these 
church members and leaders over their 
shrinking numbers: they are losing mem- 
bership due to negative migration factors. 

As we noted at the outset of this paper, 
we have not directly investigated what 


might seem the most obvious reasons of , 


all for the religious shift: conscious, ra- 
tional, theological decisions. And, as we 
also noted, we have not looked at specific, 
localized factors no doubt somewhat im- 
portant in the shift: the geographic loca- 
tions of a church, specific congregations 
and their particular appeals, specific 
ministers, and other particularistic factors 
which would not be measured in a survey 
of the types used in these investigations. 
A central question which remains when 
we ponder future research on the religious 
switcher is the potential usefulness and 
validity of survey research and/or inten- 
sive interview methods in which respon- 
dents are asked directly why they changed 
religions. This method would seemingly 
be a more obvious way of establishing ex- 
planations for religious mobility than the 
indirect method used in this paper of as- 
sertaining relationships between religious 
mobility and other, presumably explana- 
tory sociological variables of interest. 
An example of such direct interrogation 
available in the literature is the Catholic 
Digest survey of Marty et al. (1968: 
304—6). Individuals were asked: "How 
did you happen to change [religions]?"' 
The respondents chose one of the follow- 
ing answers: ‘‘Took the religion of my 
husband or wife," ‘‘Moved to where my 
denomination had no church," ''Liked 
religious beliefs of another church bet- 
ter," ''Influence of friends, relatives, 
etc.," "Found religious beliefs of former 
church unsatisfactory," ''Disagreeable 
experience with clergyman," and ‘‘All 
other reasons.” Fully 50% of the respon- 
dents who had changed religions chose the 
first two of these explanations for their 
shift. How useful is this information? One 
major determination of the switch, socio- 
economic factors, is not even listed among 
the responses. The reason for this may be 
that individuals do not have unique access 
to the reasons for their switch (or for any 
of their own behaviors) and/or that they 
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tend to give socially acceptable ‘reasons 
when’ forced to make an explanatory 
comment on their behavior (Nisbett and 


- Wilson, 1977). The validity of such self- 


reports are problematic until shown 
otherwise. Future research on the reli- 
gious switch should perhaps move in this 
direction, but with a healthy regard for the 
possible invalidity of such self-diagnoses. 
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Recent analysis suggests that the American business elite s differentiated along an ‘‘inner 
group" axis. At one end of the axis are those business peopl> who are primary owners or top 
managers of several major corporations, collectively labeled tie inner group, while at the other 
end are those who are connected with only a single major corporation. It is reasoned that, by 
virtue of their multiple corporate connections and the resu ting transcendence of parochial 
corporate interests, inner group members would be more often involved in the governance of 
other institutions than would be other members of the business elite. Institutional governance 
includes the occupancy of top administrative posts and goverring and advisory board positions 
of three types of institutions: nonprofit, nongovernment organizations, such as economic 
development and cultural organizations; local, state, and federal agencies; and major business 
policy associations. Drawing on a set of 2,003 directors of the nation's largest 797 corporations 
in 1969, and on director biographical information acquired from severa! sources, this study 
found that inner group members are substantially more likely, compared with other members of 
the business elite, to be involved directly in the governance of £ range of institutions. Moreover, 
` available evidence also indicates that the higher participation rate of inner group members is at 
least partly a result of their capacity to mobilize greater corporate resources and their 
involvement in a common, transcorporate social network. The evidence presented tentatively 
supports the thesis that the American business elite is differentiated along an inner group axis, 
at least with respect to the selection of business people to azsist in the governance of other 
institutions. The inner group may be an important source of political leadership capable of 


` promoting the more general interests of the entire capitalist class. 


If American business has successfully 
penetrated the economies of many 
societies abroad, it has been no less suc- 
cessful in penetrating noneconomic in- 
stitutions at home. Governing boards of 
museums, high-level government offices, 
and public agency advisory panels are 
filled with businesspeople, though rarely 
is their dominance complete. Studies of 
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the occupents of the governing circles of 
nearly all American institutions, whether 
public or private nonprofit, invariably re- 
veal that the surest career for entry into 
such circles is corporate management. 
The largest single occupational grouping is 
virtually always business, with the profes- 
sions a close second; all other occupa- 
tions, comprising the vast majority of the 
U.S. labor force, divide among them the 
few remaining positions. ! 

While the business presence in govern- 
ing positiors is unimpressive to some ob- 
servers who view it as largely symbolic, 
for others iz is a crucial datum, indicative 
of capitalis: control of both private and 
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public life. Domhoff's (1970) ‘‘higher cir- 
cles," composed chiefly of corporate 
executives, primary owners, and their de- 
scendents, constitute, in his view, ‘‘the 
governing class in America,’’ for these 
businesspeople and their families domi- 
. nate the top positions and governing 
boards of foundations, universities, and 
federal agencies. Drawing on studies of 
the social origins and prior occupations of 
government officials, Miliband (1969:47) 
reaches a similar conclusion. While 
granting that there does exist a ‘‘plurality 
of economic elites in advanced capitalist 
societies,” he nonetheless finds that 


“elite pluralism” does not . . . prevent the 
separate elites in capitalist society from con- 
stituting a dominant economic class, pos- 
sessed of a high degree of cohesion and sol- 
idarity, with common interests and common 
purposes which far transcend their specific 
differences and disagreements. 


This thesis of business dominance of the 
government has been challenged, of 


course, by many analysts who reject not, 


only the political significance attributed to 
the dominance by businesspeople of posi- 
tions of governance, but also the 
presumed class unity upon which the 
businesspeople's influence allegedly rests. 
Illustrative of this counterinterpretation is 
Daniel Bell’s (1961:62—3) thesis that the 
disintegration of family capitalism in 
America has thwarted the emergence of a 
national ''ruling class.” He contends, for 
instance, that ''there are relatively few 
political issues on which the managerial 
elite is united" now, since ‘‘in the last 
seventy-five years the established rela- 
tions between the system of property and 
family . . . have broken down.” The con- 
sequence has been a ''breakup of ‘family 
capitalism,’ which has been the social ce- 
ment of the bourgeois class system." 
Upon reviewing more recent evidence, 
Berg and Zald (1978:137) argue similarly 
that ‘‘businessmen are decreasingly a 
coherent and self-sufficient autonomous 
elite; increasingly business leaders are 
differentiated by their heterogeneous 
interests and find it difficult to weld them- 
selves into a solidified group.” 

While these two perspectives presume 
radically different roles for the busi- 
nesspeople who do serve in governing 
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positions with public and private institu- 
tions, there is at least agreement that 
businesspeople are disproportionately 
present. Yet both approaches provide lit- 
tle detailed guidance regarding the ques- 
tion of which businesspeople actually as- 
sume the leading roles in the governance 
of these institutions. This can be attrib- 
uted, in part, to the relative lack of atten- 
tion in both perspectives to the internal 
social organization of the capitalist class. 
Class organization deserves special atten- - 
tion, however, since it can have a decisive 
bearing on which businesspeople come to 
assume roles as ‘‘spokespersons’’ for 
business. And, since businesspeople vary 
in the kinds of policies they would urge on 
other institutions given the opportunity, 
the type of businesspeople who do acquire 
leadership positions can have implications 
for the actual policies adopted and, ulti- 
mately, the business interests promoted. 

Building on recent analyses of the inter- 
nal social organization of the American 
capitalist class, this paper proposes that 
the businesspeople most likely to become 
involved in the governance of other in- 
stitutions occupy a distinctive class ''lo- 
cation,’’ and new evidence is presented to 
test the validity of this thesis. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CAPITALIST CLASS 


The capitalist class consists of those 
who are the primary owners and top man- 
agers of major business firms; in this 
paper it will be used interchangeably with 
business elite. The use of the latter term is 
purely a matter of linguistic convenience, 
and it does not connote that the analysis is 
rooted in an ''elitist"" theoretical frame- 
work. The social organization of the 
capitalist class, or business elite, consists 
of the formal and informal networks of 
economic and social relations among the 
corporate owners and managers. Institu- 
tional governance refers to the occupancy 
of positions with high influence in, or for- 
mal authority over, public and nonprofit 
private institutions, such as government 
agencies, schools, and foundations. Posi- 
tions of influence or authority include 
governing boards, advisory boards, and 
top administrative posts. l 
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The social organization of the business 
elite is most likely to be determined by the 
nature of the formal business roles occu- 
pied by elite members (e.g., officer, pri- 
mary owner, or director) and char- 
acteristics of the firm with which the posi- 
tion is associated (e.g., the firm’s size and 
product). Other factors, such as govern- 
ment taxation policies and regulation of 
the securities market, also impinge on 
elite social organization; and the orga- 
nization itself possesses a degree of au- 
tonomy, allowing for evolution according 
' to its own internal dynamics. Neverthe- 
less, the critical determinant is the struc- 
ture of the economy, and, thus, the social 
organization of the business elite should 
be closely related to the divisions, al- 
liances, and interdependencies among and 
within the major business firms in Ameri- 
can society. 

One of the most significant elements of 
economic organization with implications 
for class social organization is the sharing 
of directors by several major corpora- 
tions. Boards of directors are legally and 
formally responsible for the operation of a 
firm and the protection of owner interests 
(they are elected by the shareholders; 
Bacon, 1967; Zald, 1969). Boards vary in 
size from three to more than 30 seats, 
though typically they include from 10 to 


15 members. Frequently, seats on two or . 


even more boards of directors are occu- 
pied by the same person. In 1969, for in- 
stance, 8,632 individuals served as direc- 
tors of the nation’s largest 797 financial and 
nonfinancial corporations, and nearly 
one-fifth (1,572) of these were ‘‘inter- 
locking’’ directors, serving simulta- 
neously on the boards of at least two of 
the corporations (Mariolis, 1975:433). The 
reasons for the establishment of these 
interfirm ties have been the subject of 
considerable analysis, but the origins of 
the interlocking directorate need not con- 
cern us directly here (see Dooley, 1969; 
Mace, 1971; Burch, 1972; Pfeffer, 1972; 
1974; Allen, 1974; Bearden et al., 1975; 
Koenig et al., 1976; Sonquist and. Koenig, 
1976; Bunting, 1976). What is of 
significance for the present argument is 
that members of the business elite who sit 
on several boards of directors are placed 
in a unique position compared with other 


members of the elite who are responsible 
for the operation of only a single firm. 
Interlocking directors are in a position to 
recognize—and help reconcile—the 
problems of several firms, often operating 
in very different environments. 
Interlocking directors constitute a 
major part of a broader segment of the 
capitalist class that, following Zeitlin et al. 
(1974), we will label an inner group. The 
inner group consists of members of the 
business elite who have significant ''con- 


` nections” with at least several major cor- 


porations. Significant connections are 
those which involve the capacity to shape 
corporate policy, and include substantial 
ownership in a firm, service as a director 
or officer, and close kinship with those 
holding the former connections. The inner 
group is not limited to interlocking direc- 
tors, but interlocking directors do consti- 
tute a critical component and we will 
focus on them here. "Inner group" is a 
metaphor and the boundary between it 
and the remainder of the capitalist class is 
not sharp. Indeed, it is more appropriate 
to think of its members not as a distinct 
group at all, but rather as clustered near 
the end of a continuous differentiating axis 
within the capitalist class. This axis of 
inner group centrality ranges from those 
who are connected with a single major 
firm to those with two connections, three 
connections, and at the far end of the axis, 
many connections. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON THE INNER 
GROUP 


A fully elaborated analysis of the social 
organization of the American business 
elite and the structure of the inner group is 
not available, but elements of such a for- 
mulation have appeared in a number of 
studies. Outlines of the inner group thesis 
even date back to Mills’s (1956) Power 


. Elite. A major premise of Mills’s analysis 


is that American capitalism is marked by 
increasing centralization and concentra- 
tion. This process, in Mills’s view, has led 
to the emergence of a new breed of corpo- 
rate executives committed to industry- 
wide concerns and not simply the interests 
of their own firm. Moreover, a fraction of 
these executives take an even broader 
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view of business problems: ‘‘They move 
from the industrial point of interest and 
outlook to the interests and outlook of the 
class of all big corporate property as a 
whole” (Mills, 1956: 121). Mills identifies 
two features of business organization 
which are primarily responsible for this 
transition in outlook. First, the invest- 
ments of a small circle of top managers 
and owners have become dispersed 
among a number of firms. As a result, 
"the executives and owners who are in 
and of and for this propertied class cannot 
merely push the narrow interests of each 
property; their interests become engaged 
by the whole corporate class" (Mills, 
1956: 121). Second, the emergence of an 
extensive network of interlocking direc- 
torships among the major corporations has 
also meant that a number of managers 
have assumed responsibility for the pros- 
perity of several corporations, and thus 
those holding several directorships con- 
stitute ‘‘a more sophisticated executive 
elite which now possesses a certain au- 
tonomy from any specific property inter- 
est. Its power is the power . . . of class- 
wide property” (Mills, 1956: 122). 
Features of the inner group thesis can 
also be found in Maurice Zeitlin's (1974; 
1976) more recent assessment of theory 
and research on the American capitalist 
class. Centralizing tendencies akin to 
those discussed by Mills are, Zeitlin ten- 
tatively suggests, generating an over- 
arching unity within the business elite, 
and prominent among these forces is ''the 
establishment of an effective orga- 
nizational apparatus of interlocking di- 
rectorates'" cutting across both financial 
and industrial sectors. This apparatus may 
be an important ingredient in the 
heightening of ''the cohesiveness of the 
capitalist class and its capacity for com- 
mon action and unified policies” (Zeitlin, 
1974: 1112). The national network of own- 
ers and managers with diverse corporate 
investments and positions. is viewed by 
both Mills and Zeitlin as a progressive 
force in the capitalist class; and one which 
is increasingly in a position to impose its 
policies on the remainder of the class. The 
growing concentration of economic power 
in this network also has been discerned by 
a recent Congressional Study of corpora- 
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tion interlocks; indeed it anticipates that 
the ‘‘interlocking management device" 
could lead to a situation in which ‘‘inordi- 
nate control over the major part of the 
U.S. commerce would be concentrated in 
the hands of fa] few individuals," result- 
ing in the possibility that ‘‘an ‘inner group’ 
would control the destiny of American 
commerce” (U.S. Congress, 1965:225~6). 
A dominant theme in these examina- 
tions of the American business elite is the 
special role played by the top managers 
and primary owners with multifirm con- 
nections. Capitalists with ties to several, 
often disparate companies necessarily be- 
come concerned with the joint welfare of 
all the companies, and these concerns 
may come to coalesce with the general 
welfare of a broad spectrum of companies 
and their owners and managers. ‘‘Even 
more than other large corporation execu- 
tives;" suggest Zeitlin et al. (1974: 4), 
those who sit at the center of the web of 
interlocking directorates must have an out- 
look and execute policies that, while yet 
serving particular and more narrow inter- 
ests, conform to the general interests of the 
corporate community and of the principal 
owners of capital within it. 
The inner group, in short, may constitute 
a special segment of the capitalist class, if 
aclass segment can be defined as a subset 
of class members sharing a social location 
with partially distinct interests. Though. 
the common concern with capital ac- 
cumulation unites the inner group with the 
remainder of the capitalist class, at the 
same time the inner group’s greater stake 
in class-wide interests sets it apart. 
There is already some systematic evi- 
dence to enhance our confidence that the 
inner group does, indeed, constitute a dis- 
tinct class segment. As a consequence of 
the divergence of the secondary interests 
of the inner group from those of the re- 
mainder of the class, members of this 
class segment can be expected to evolve 
partially distinctive ideologies, social cir- 
cles, and patterns of intergenerational re- 
production. Though the methodologies 
and setting vary widely, available studies 
reveal that the inner group does exhibit at 
least some of the traits expected of a sepa- 
rate class segment: those with multiple- 
firm connections, compared with other 
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members of the business elite, tend to be 
descendents of business elite families 
(Soref, 1976), individually wealthy or 
members of wealthy families (Zeitlin et 
al., 1974; Useem, 1978a), mutually ac- 
quainted (Perrucci and Pilisuk, 1970; 
Higley et al., 1976: 231-9; Koch and 
Labovitz, 1976), members of exclusive 
metropolitan social clubs (Koenig et al., 
1976; Soref, 1976; Useem, 1978a), and in- 
fluential in the affairs of local community 
organizations and in some colleges and 
universities (Perrucci and Pilisuk, 1970; 
Koch and Labovitz, 1976; Ratcliff et al., 
1979; Useem, 1978a; 1978b). 


THE INNER GROUP AND INSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNANCE 


A distinctive political role for the inner 
group is expected as well. While the 
political activity of a class segment can 
take many forms, this investigation will 
concentrate on a single political element 
(and, thus, our discussion is largely re- 
stricted to it). We will focus on the rate of 
business participation in institutional gov- 
ernance. It is hypothesized that the inner 
group will be substantially overrepre- 
sented, compared with other class mem- 
bers, in positions with direct influence on 
the policies of other institutions. The inner 
group’s higher degree of political engage- 
ment is anticipated for several reasons. 

First, the multiple corporate connec- 
tions of inner group members tend to fos- 
ter the formation of informal transcorpo- 
rate networks. The heightened visibility 
associated with involvement in these net- 
works should make inner group members 
more likely candidates for openings on 
governing boards and advisory bodies. 
The multiple corporate connections also 
place inner group members in an excep- 
tionally good position to help mobilize the 
resources of many firms on behalf of 
policies they favor—and institutions 
whose governance they assist—making 
inner group members preferable to other 
businessmen when appointments to posi- 
tions of governance are decided. 

Second, inner group members also are 
expected to be especially prominent in in- 
stitutional governance because of the in- 
tegrative position the inner group holds 


within the capitalist class. Like other so- 
cial classes, this class contains major eco- 
nomic cleavages that can generate sharply 
opposed views on the policies most 
appropriate for other institutions to pur- 
sue. Certa n federal government policies, 
for instance, may benefit large firms at the 
expense of smaller firms, banks at the ex- 
pense of industrials, and certain sectors, 
such as oil or military goods, at the ex- 
pense of others. These divisions over sec- 
ondary economic interests can engender 
conflicts that potentially threaten the pri- 
mary economic interests shared by all 
corporations. By virtue of their connec- 
tions with several corporations and their 
involvement in a network of those associ- : 
ated with still other corporations, inner 
group members are uniquely situated to 
identify the policies that would foster the 
more general interests of many, if not 
most, major corporations. Thus, inner 
group members may constitute attractive 
"compronrise" candidates when various 
segments of the capitalist class compete 
over who among their ranks would be 
appropriate business leaders. From the 
standpoint of the outside institutions as 
well, the capacity of the inner group to 
transcend the parochial interest of specific 
firms and sectors makes inner group 
members especially suitable business 
representatives. 

Third, by virtue of their stronger con- 
nection with the primary holders of corpo- 
rate ownership, inner group members are 
also more likely to be promoted for gover- 
nance posilions. Evidence from both the 
U.S. and Chile indicates that, compared 
with other members of the business elite, 
those holding multiple corporate direc- 
torships are more likely to be primary 
owners themselves or members of ex- 
tended families with widespread holdings 
(Villarejo, 1962; Burch, 1972; Zeitlin et 
al., 1974; Soref, 1976; Useem, 19782). The 
reasons fo- this intertwining of position 
and ownership need not be entered into 
here, but one consequence is that inner 
group members who are not themselves 
primary owners are especially likely to re- 
ceive primary owner political backing. ` 
And, to the extent that primary owners, 
both those who also serve as multiple di- 
rectors and those who do not, exercise 
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disproportionate influence on decisions 
within the corporate community because 
of their dominant wealth position, their 
support and power should further 
heighten the probability that inner group 
members become overrepresented on the 
rosters of institutional governance. 
While previous studies have not 
explicitly examined the role of the inner 


group in American institutional gover-. 


nance, research on the occupants of top 
federal positions consistently reveals that 
they are over-drawn from the ranks of di- 
rectors and executives of the largest cor- 
porations (Mills, 1956; Miliband, 1969; 
Kolko, 1969; Domhoff, 1970; Mintz, 1975; 
Freitag, 1975; Dye, 1976). Many of the 
directors and executives of major com- 
panies hold multifirm connections, and it 
is possible that these findings largely re- 
flect disproportionate recruitment of inner 
group members, rather than members of 
the business elite per se, into top govern- 
ment positions. This question has not 
been directly addressed in previous em- 
pirical work on the U.S. (see Zeitlin et al., 
1976, for empirical work on a related 
question in Chile), however, and it will be 
the primary focus of the present inquiry. 

In sum, then, prior research suggests 
that the inner group does constitute a dis- 
tinctive segment of the capitalist class, 
and it has been argued here that the posi- 
tion of the inner group in the social orga- 
nization of the class is likely to lead its 
members to take a particularly active role 
in institutional governance. It is expected, 
therefore, that interlocking directors will 
more often occupy oversight positions in 
public and private nonprofit institutions 
than will other members of the business 
elite. 


RESEARCH DATA 


The business elite selected for analysis 
consists of those who were directors of 
the 797 largest U.S. corporations in 1969. 
The largest firms were those identified by 
the standard and generally accepted an- 
nual ranking conducted by Fortune maga- 
zine. The firms were ranked in seven 
groups: 500 largest industrials and 50 
largest retail corporations (ranked by 
sales); 50 largest commercial banks, 50 
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largest life insurance companies, and 50 
largest utilities (ranked by assets); 50 
largest transportation companies (ranked 
by operating revenues); and 47 other large 
firms not readily classed within the previ- 
ous groups (Fortune, May, 1970). Invest- 
ment banks and privately held firms are 
not included on the list, and it is undoubt- 
edly further flawed by the omission of still 
other firms. Nonetheless, the list is rea- 
sonably complete and most large Ameri- 
can firms are included. 

The identities of the 8,623 directors of 
the 797 corporations were compiled by 
Michael Schwartz and Peter Mariolis from 
standard sources (primarily Standard and 
Poor's Register of Corporations, Direc- 
tors, and Executives). Interlocking direc- 
tors are defined as those individuals who 
hold two or more directorships among the 
797 firms. Many of the directors were also 
directors of smaller companies not ap- 
pearing on the Fortune list, and this defi- 
nition obviously undercounts the number 
of companies with which the directors are 
connected. Since our analysis will revolve 
around internal comparisons of the direc- 
tors, however, this limitation will not seri- 
ously affect the results, though the precise 
details would probably differ if based on a 
complete list of all major U.S. firms and 
their directors. 

Two or more directorships of the top 
797 firms were held by 1,570 individuals; 
61.1% serve on two boards, 21.5% serve 
on three, and 17.426 hold four or more 
directorships (one person held 11 posi- 
tions, the maximum observed). For com- 
parative purposes, an additional sample of 
433 directors affiliated with only a single 
firm were selected randomly from the re- 
maining list of single directors of the 797 
corporations (a one-in-twenty sample). 

Information on the role of the directors 
in institutional governance was obtained 
from three sources. Standard biographical 
data on 58% of the directors was obtained 
from the 1976—77 edition of Who's Who in 
America. Information on the service of 
the directors on federal government advi- 
sory committees was obtained from a 
complete listing of membership for 1976 
prepared by a U.S. Senate subcommittee. 
This committee compiled the names of. 
more than 23,000 individuals who served 
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on all 1,159 federal advisory committees, 
' commissions, boards, councils and other 
panels in existence on the last day of 1976. 
Among the advisory committees included 
are the National Industrial Energy Coun- 
cil of the Commerce Department, the De- 
fense Industry Advisory Group for 
Europe of the Defense Department, and 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Banking Policies and Practices of the 
Treasury Department. But also included 
are committees: with more modest pur- 
views, such as the Commerce Depart- 
ment's Advisory Committee on Fire 
Training and the Defense Department's 
Advisory Group on Utilization of 
Gravimetric Data (U.S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Affairs, 1977). Finally, 
information on the involvement of the di- 
rectors in a set of exclusive social clubs 
and major business policy associations 
were obtained from lists compiled by 
Phillip Bonacich and G. William Domhoff 
'(1977).. They obtained membership lists 
for 20 prominent metropolitan social clubs 
and sixteen major business policy orga- 
nizations from the period between 1965 
and 1971. Links, Pacific Union, and, Met- 
ropolitan appear among the clubs in- 
cluded; the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, Council on Foreign Relations, 
Business Council, the Conference Board, 
and the Business Roundtable are among 
the business policy groups.? 


?'The data on clubs and business associations 
originally were organized to permit interorga- 
nizational network analysis (as reported in Bonacich 
and Domhoff, 1977), and only the names of those 
people who were members of at least two of these 
organizations were available for the present analysis. 
Not all of the clubs and associations examined by 
Bonacich and Domhoff included at least some of our 
directors on their membership rosters. The business 
policy associations and exclusive social clubs that 
did count at least one of our directors among their 
numbers (and each of these directors must have been 
a member of at least two.of the organizations) are as 
follows; the number of directors affiliated with each 
is identified in the parentheses: 


Advertising Council (13); 

American: Assembly (4); 

Brookings Institution (7); 

Business Council (52); 

Business Roundtable (11); 

Committee for Economic Development (35); 
Conference Board (10); 

Council on Foreign Relations (45); 


The primary measure of inner group 
centrality for the 2,003 corporate directors 
studied here is the number of direc- 
torships each held in the top 797 firms in 
1969. Though as many as 11 directorships 
were managed by one individual, the 
number of people holding multiple direc- 
torships is z sharply diminishing function 
of the number of directorships main- 
tained, especially after the level of four 
directorships is reached. To ensure ade- 


' quate numbers for reliable analysis, those 


with four or more directorships are 
classed together, and the directors are 
then divided into four groups arranged 
along the axis of inner group centrality, 
ranging from one seat on a corporate 
board to four or more positions. 

The occupational profile and age of the 
four directo- groups are quite similar. The 
director's accupational position in 1969 
(obtained from Who's Who) is considered 
bere in threz categories: executive of one 
of the top 797 firms; executive of other 
corporations; and all other occupations.? 





Farm Foundat.on (1); 

Foundation for American Agriculture (2); 
National Association of Manufacturers (5); 
National Planring Association (1); 
Arlington Clut, Portland, Oregon (1); 
Bohemian Clu», San Francisco (9); 
Boston Club, New Orleans (1); 

California Club, Los Angeles (4); 

Century Association, New York (8); 
Chevy Chase Club, Chevy Chase, Maryland (11); 
Chicago Club, Chicago (15); 

Detroit Club, Detroit (2); 

Duquense Clu», Pittsburgh (1); 

Federal City, Washington, D.C. (6); 
Harmonie Clu», New York (1); 

Links Club, New York (37); 
Metropolitan, Washington, D.C. (46); 
Pacific Union Club, San Francisco (26); 
Piedmont Driving Club, Atlanta (1); 
Somerset Club, Boston (2). 


The requirement that each of our directors appear on 
the membership rosters of at least two of the orga- 
nizations results, of course, in a sharp underestimate 
of the comple:e membership of the directors, since 
those with onlv a single membership are not counted. 
In this paper, membership in a given number of busi- 
ness policy associations refers to the number within 
the present da-a set, not the true number of member- 
ships, which, in an unknown number of cases, will be 
one larger than the number reported’ here. 

3 A director was considered to be an executive of a 
firm if he or she listed his or her primary position with 
the firm as any of the following: chairman of the 
board, vice-chairman of the board, president, chief 
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Table 1. Percentage of Directors Who Are Business Executives, and Mean Age of Directors in 1969, by 


Number of Directorships Held by Directors 








Executive position* 





Number of directorships Top Other 
held by director firm? firm 
One 46.896 31.2 
Two 46.596 32.1 
Three 47.995 29.1 
Four or more 56.596 23.5 
` All directors 48.5% 29.9 





Any (No. of Mean age (No. of 
firm cases) (years) cases) 
78.0 (160) 56.1 (154) 
78.6 (565) 57.5 (551) ` 
77.0 (240) 57.7 (229) 
80.0 (195) 58.7 (186) 
78.4 (1,160) 57.5 (1,120) 





a See fn. 3 for definition of executive position. 


b Top firms consist of the 797 largest corporations from which the directors are drawn. Other firms consist 
of all other corporations. Any firms include both top and other corporations. 


The occupational distribution of the di- 
rectors, broken down by the number of 
directorships held, is displayed in Table 1. 
It is seen that, regardless of the number of 
directorships held, approximately half of 
the directors are also executives of a top 
firm; the percentages range from 47 for 
single directors to 57 for multiple directors 
(those with four or more directorships). 
More than three-quarters of all four 
groups are executives with either a top or 
other corporation (the percentages vary 
from 77 for the triple directors to 80 for the 
multiple* directors). Thus, inner group 
centrality is unrelated to whether a di- 
rector is also a corporate executive, 
though there is a modest tendency for 
higher. centrality to be associated with a 
position among the top firms. Inner group 
centrality also demonstrates virtually no 
relationship to director age; the overall 
average is 57.5 years in 1969, and the av- 
erage for each of the four groups deviates 
by less than 1.5 years from this overall 
mean. 

In interpreting the results that follow, it 
should be cautioned that parts of the 
analysis are based on only the 1,160 di- 
rectors for whom Who’s Who information 
is available. Comparison of these direc- 
tors with the 843 who are not listed in this 
biographical directory reveals that the 
listed directors are more prominent. For 
instance, multiple directors more fre- 
quently appear in Who’s Who than do 
single directors (71 vs. 37%); directors 
who are members of two or more business 





executive officer, chief operating officer, executive 
vice-president, senior vice-president, secretary, trea- 
surer, general counsel, vice-president, owner, or 
chairman of the executive committee of the board. 


policy associations appear more often 

than those who are members of no asso- . 
ciations (81 vs. 55%); and directors who 

are members of two or more exclusive 

social clubs are more frequently listed 

than those who are affiliated with no clubs 

(68 vs. 5596). Thus, analyses based on the 

Who's Who directors are of a more promi- 

nent sector of the business elite than are 

analyses based on all directors. 

Three areas of institutional governance 
are considered. First, involvement of the 
corporate directors as trustees, directors, 
or governors of eight types of nongovern- 
ment, nonprofit institutions is examined. 
Then, we turn to the role of the directors 
as advisors to local and federal govern- 
ment agencies. Finally, the directors' in- 
volvement in business policy associations 
is considered. 


PARTICIPATION IN THE GOVERNANCE OF 
NONGOVERNMENTAL, NONPROFIT 
INSTITUTIONS 


Seven types of nongovernment, non- 
profit organizations are distinguished: (1) 
regional, community, or economic devel- 
opment organizations; (2) cultural orga-. 
nizations (e.g., art museums, symphony 
orchestras); (3) research and scientific 
organizations (e.g., research institutes); 
(4) philanthropic foundations; (5) colleges 
and universities; (6) health-related orga- 
nizations (primarily hospitals); (7) chari- 
table organizations (e.g., The United 
Way). A corporate director is considered 
to be involved in the governance of these 
organizations if he or she indicated that he 
or she was a trustee, director, governor, 
or, in the case of economic development 
organizations, a member. 
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The percentages of the corporate di- 
rectors who participate in the governance 
of at least one organization in each of the 
seven areas appear in Table 2. The overall 
level of participation ranges widely by 
type of organization, varying from 10% for 
economic development organizations to 
50% for colleges and universities (expla- 
nation for the considerable interinstitu- 
tional variation in overall. participation 
rates would be a useful undertaking but is 
beyond the scope of the present paper). 
As expected, the participation rate within 
an institutional sector varies by inner 

. group centrality, with single directors 
typically displaying the lowest rate of in- 
volvement, multiple directors evidencing 
the highest rate, and double and triple di- 
rectors showing intermediate levels. For 
economic development organizations, for 
instance, the rates range from 6% for 
single directors to 10, 9, and 15%, respec- 
tively, for double, triple, and multiple di- 
rectors. The ratio of the multiple director 
participation rate to that of single direc- 
tors is 2.44 for economic development 
organizations, the highest observed, and 
only 1.14 for charitable organizations, the 
lowest observed. Multiple directors are 
more involved than single directors in all 
areas, though for several areas the dif- 
ferences are very small. For other areas, 
however, most notably economic devel- 
opment, cultural, and research and scien- 
tific organizations, the differences are 
pronounced. 


PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT 
ADVISORY BODIES 


The second area of institutional gover- 
nance, participation in government advi- 


sory bodies, is assessed in several ways. 

Pre-1976 service on a federal advisory 

committee was identified using the direc-: 
tor’s Who's Who biography. This source is ` 
problematic, however, since the year of 

the advisory service was frequently not 

reported and some of the service, though 

probably only a fraction, was likely to 

have antedated the directors’ election to 

their corporate board(s). Accordingly, the 

director’s service on federal advisory 

committees during 1976 was also iden- 

tified, using the U.S. Senate subcommit- 

tee compilation. Finally, advisory work 

with local and state government units was 

assessed using Who’s Who information. 

As shown in Table 3, 17% of the corpo- 
rate directors report at least some pre- 
1976 experience as advisors to the federal 
government; 6% were serving on federal 
advisory committees in 1976, and 22% in- 
dicate that they had served as an advisor 
to state or local government agencies at 
some time. The federal agencies most fre- 
quently the recipients of the directors’ ad- 
vice were, not surprisingly, the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Defense, Interior, 
and State; presidential panels and special 
commissions were also frequented by the 
directors. 

A positive association between inner 
group centrality and participation in gov- 
ernance is, once again, observed. The 
percentage of the directors with pre-1976 
federal advisory experience varied from 
14 of the single directors to 22, 23, and 31, 
respectively, of the double, triple, and 
multiple directors. Similarly, the percent- 
ages with federal service in 1976 range 
from 3 for single directors to 5, 9, and 11 
for the successively more central groups 
of directors. The differentiation of the ad- : 


Table 2. Percentage of Directors Serving As a Trustee, Director, Governor, or Member of at Least One 


Organization in Seven Areas 

















Number of Economic Research Health- 
directorships develop. Cultural or sci-  Philan. College -related Charit. (No of 
held by director organ. organ. organ. foundation or univ. organ. organ. cases) 
One 6.1% 11.9% 13.7% 23.1% 43.8% 26.296 22.595 (160) 
Two 9.9 20.0 14.0 30.1 48.8 25.7. 24.4 (565) 
Three 9.2 21.7 20.4 34.2 55.4 27.9 25.8 (240) 
Four or more 14.9 27.2 22.1 33.3 53.8 30.8 26.6 (195) 
All directors 9.8 20.4 16.6 30.5 50.3 27.1 247 (1,160) 
Ratio of mult. direc. 

% to single direc. % 2.44 2.29 1.61 1.44 1.23 1.18 1.14 
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Table 3. Percentage of Directors Serving on Advisory Bodies with Government Agencies 





Federal government 











State or local 
Number of directorships Pre-1976 1976 government 
held by director % (N) % (N) % (N) 
One | 14.4 (160) 3.2 (433) 15.0 (160) 
Two 22.3 (565) 5.4 (959) 21.9 (565) 
Three 22.5 (240) 9.2 (38) 24.2 (240) 
Four or more » 30.8 (195) 11.0 (273) 22.6 (195) 
All directors 16.8 — (1,160) 6.3 (2,003) 21.6 — (1,160) 
Ratio of mult. direct. % to ? 

single direct. % 2.14 3.43 1.51 











visory experience by centrality is also 
replicated on the state and local level, 
though the disparities are far less marked. 
Here the participation rate varies from 
15% of the single directors to 22, 24, and 
23% of the double, triple, and multiple 
directors. The ratio of the participation 
rate for multiple directors to that of single 
directors is 2.14 for pre-1976 federal advi- 
sory service, 3.43 for 1976 federal advi- 
sory committees, and 1.51 for state and 
local government service. Thus, the asso- 
ciation between inner group centrality and 
institutional governance observed for sev- 
eral types of nongovernmental institutions 
is also observed here for federal and local 
government advisory service. 


PARTICIPATION IN MAJOR BUSINESS 
POLICY ASSOCIATIONS 


The final area of institutional gover- 
nance is participation in the work of major 
business policy associations. Business 
trade associations abound, of course, and 
most are organized to defend the interests 
of a particular type of industry, such as oil 
or steel, or to promote business interests 
in a local region. Yet a number have been 
established to provide a forum for the dis- 
cussion and articulation of policies that 
affect most major companies, regardless 
of sector or region. These associations 
usually draw their members from the top 
ranks of a broad range of corporations 
scattered throughout the country; in some 
cases their rosters also include academics, 
attorneys, and other professionals 
actively concerned with the business 
world. Case studies of several major busi- 
ness associations suggest that they play an 
important role in establishing a common 
business position on contemporary issues, 


especially in the area of public policy 
(e.g., see Eakins, 1966; Domhoff, 1970; 
1975; Shoup, 1975; Hirsch, 1975; Four- 
nier, 1976; Bonacich and Domhoff, 1977). 
Since the associations serve as a signifi- 
cant interface between. business and gov- 
ernment, direct participation in their af- 
fairs can have an important impact on the 
nature of public policies collectively pro- 
moted or opposed by business. The mul- 
tifirm connections of inner group mem- 
bers should make them particularly valu- 
able and forceful contributors to such 
organizations, and it is expected, there- 
fore, that inner group centrality should be 
strongly associated with participation in 
the affairs of these business policy groups. 

Rates of participation in the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, Business Council 
(all closely identified with major corpora- 
tions) and nine other associations are 
shown in Table 4. Overall, 12% of the 
directors participate in the affairs of at 
least one association, but when the rates 
are broken down by number of direc- 
torships, pronounced variations from this 
average become evident. The proportion 
of single directors active in one associa- 
tion is less than 1%; the percentages for 


Table 4. Percentage of Directors Who Are Mem- 
bers of 12 Major Business Policy Associa- 














tions 
Member 

Number of Member of two 

directorships of one ormore (No. of 

held by director assoc. assoc. . cases) 
One 0.2% 0.2 (433) 
Two 5.9 3.6 (959) 
Three 11.2 6.8 (338) 
Four or more 19.4 13.6 (273) 
All directors 7.4 4.8 (2,003) 
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double, triple, and multiple directors are 
6; 11, and 19. Similarly, the rates for those 
involved in at least two associations for 
the four directorship levels are, respec- 
tively, less than 1, 4, 7, and 14%. Less 
than 1% of the single directors participate 
in even a single association, while 33% of 
the multiple directors are active in one or 
more associations. It is in this area of gov- 
ernance that the greatest participation rate 
disparities as function of inner group cen- 
trality are observed. 


CORPORATE RESOURCES AND SOCIAL 
NETWORKS 


Earlier it was argued that an observed 
association between inner group centrality 
and participation in governance would be 
expected for at least several reasons. 
First, by virtue of oversight respon- 
- sibilities for several major corporations, 
inner group members are in a position to 
mobilize greater resources on behalf of 
favored policies and institutions than are 
single directors. From the standpoint of 
the institution seeking business participa- 
tion, inner group members can provide 
greater support for, and exert more influ- 
ence on behalf of, the institution than can 
businesspeople associated with only a 
single firm. Second, participation in the 
boards of directors of several firms helps 
generate informal contacts with other 
multiple directors, and a national social 
network of multiple directors is likely to 
form.* Again, from the standpoint of the 
institution seeking corporate representa- 
tives. members of this network can 
provide better social contacts and a 
broader understanding of business inter- 


5 Other points of contact among the multiple di- 


rectors surely contribute as well to the formation of 
this network. Limited available evidence suggests 
that inner group members are more likely to be de- 
scendents of business elite families than are other 
members of the business elite. And other studies 
indicate that this social origin is often associated with 
a set of opportunities favorable to the formation of 
enduring social contacts among those of similar 
heritage: invitations to elite-sponsored social events, 
visits to exclusive vacation communities, attendance 
at elite preparatory schools and universities, and in- 
duction into exclusive societies and social clubs 
(Mills, 1956; Baltzell, 1964; Lundberg, 1968; 
Domhoff, 1970; Useem and Miller, 1975). 


ests than would outsiders. Thus, the mut 
tiple directors’ greater access to corporate 
resources and involvement in transcorpo- 
rate, national social circles of top business 
leaders make them more attractive candi- 
dates for institutional governance than are 
other businesspeople. Moreover, the 
multiple directors’ better corporate and 
network connections should give them a 
competitive edge over other directors 
when seeking to participate in the affairs 
of other institutions. They would be able 
to mobilize more firms and more business 
leaders to back their candidacy than 
would other, less connected and less visi- 
ble corporate directors. 

Still other factors were previously 
argued to contribute to the greater gover- 
nance participation rate of multiple di- 
rectors. But in any case, if corporate re- 
source and social network factors do play 
a major role as expected, several observa- 
ble patterns are anticipated. First, among 
directors with a fixed number of direc- 
torships, those serving on the boards of 
larger corporations are in a position to 
mobilize greater resources than are those 
associated with a similar number of 
smaller companies. Thus, holding the 
number of directorships constant, we 
should expect to see a larger average cor- 
poration size among those participating in 
institutional governance than among non- 
participants. Second, multiple directors 
are expected to be more heavily engaged 
in social networks among their own kind 
than single directors, and involvement in 
these networks should, in turn, indepen- 
dently enhance the directors’ participation 
rates. Though our data do not permit de- 
tailed assessment of these hypotheses, at 
least elements can be checked with the 
information available. 


A. Corporate Resources 


While corporate size is a reasonably 
good measure of corporate resources, the 
size of the 797 firms is measured within 
the seven distinct sectors utilizing varying 
criteria (sales, assets, and operating reve- 
nue). The resources of all firms cannot, 
therefore, be readily assessed according 
to sales or any other single dimension of 
size. Of several alternatives considered, 
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the following procedure for establishing a 
common size dimension offered the most 
suitable approach (the alternatives yielded 
results little different from those reported 
here). The rank position of the corpora- 
tions within each sector is used as a base 
for a general resource index. The 500 
industrials were ranked from one to 500 
according to firm sales. The sales figures 
for 1969 ranged from slightly more than 
$100 million for those ranked near 500 to 
between $10 and $20 billion for those near 
the top (General Motors is ranked one). 
The sales rank of these firms is similar to a 
logrithmic transformation of their dollar 
sales figures. The rank position of the fifty 
firms in each of the other six sectors, 
where rank position is established ac- 
cording to sales, assets, or operating 
revenues (depending on the sector), is 
simply set as equivalent to the rank of the 
largest 50 industrials. The commercial 
bank and insurance company with 
greatest assets, for instance, are both as- 
signed a rank of one (in effect equating a 
directorship with either of them to a di- 
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rectorship with General Motors), while ` 
the 50th largest bank and insurance com- 
pany are each assigned a rank of 50. The 
average rank of the firms of the directors 
is then calculated separately for double, 


triple, and quadruple directors (too few 


directors with more than four direc- 
torships were available for separate reli- 
able analysis). Finally, the average of 
these averages is obtained for groups of 
directors who are involved and unin- 
volved in seven areas of governance that 
previously evidenced strong associations 
with inner group centrality. 

The average ranks are shown in Table 5. 
The mean rank of the firms of double di- 
rectors who were not involved in any eco- 
nomic development organization stood at 
128, while the mean rank of those who did 
participate was 98, for an average dif- 
ference of 30 rank positions. Similarly, 
among those with three directorships, the 
average rank of the corporations of eco- 
nomic development participants was 19 
positions larger than the rank of the cor- 
porations of nonparticipants; the corre- 


Table 5. Mean Rank of Corporate Directors’ Firms, by Directors Involved Vs. Those Uninvolved in 
Seven Types of Institutional Governance, by Number of Directorships Held 





























Economic Cultural Research Federal advisor 

Number of directorships develop. organ. organ. or sci. organ. pre-1976 

held by director No Yes Diff? No Yes Diff. | No Yes Diff. No Yes Diff. 
Two directorships 

Mean corp. rank 128 98 30 129 107 2 123 134 —Il 126 119 7 

(No. of cases) (509) (56) (452) (113) (486) (79) (439) (126) 
Three directorships 

Mean corp. rank 118 99 19 120 102 18 120 99 21 12] 99 24 

(No. cf cases) (218) (22) (188) (52) (191) (49) (186) (54) 
Four directorships 

Mean corp. rank 107 85 22 106 100 6 105 101 4 1001 113 -12 

(No. of cases) (91) (15) (77) (29) (84 (22) (74) (32) 

Federal State or loc. Business 
advisor government policy 

Number of directorships 1976 advisor 23306. 

held by director No Yes Diff. No Yes Diff. No Yes Diff. 
Two directorships 

Mean corp. rank 127 106 21 130 107 23 132 76 56 

(No. of cases) (907) (52) (441) (124) (867) (92) 
Three directorships 

Mean corp. rank 124 91 33 121 100 21 125 83 42 

(No. of cases) (307) (31) (182) (58) (277) (61) 
Four directorships 

Mean corp. rank 106 79 27 108 88 20 113 88 25 

(No. of cases) (128) (16) (85 (21) (70) (36) 





® Under the No column appears the mean rank of the firms of directors who were not involved in the given 
area of governance; beneath the Yes column appears the mean rank of the firms of directors who were 
involved with at least one organization in the given area of governance; the Diff. column displays the 
difference between these two figures. 
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sponding rank difference for those with 
four directorships was 13. Comparable 
patterns are observed in the six other 
areas of governance examined: cultural 
organization governance, research or sci- 
entific organization governance, service 
as a federal advisor both before and during 
1976, service as a state or local govern- 
ment advisor, and involvement in busi- 
ness policy associations. Of the 21 calcu- 
lated differences for the seven areas of 
governance, only two were contrary to the 
expected direction (among double directors 
for research organization governance and 
quadruple directors for pre-1976 federal 
government advisory work). The median 
observed difference is 20 rank positions, 
which translates for the industrials into a 
sales difference of approximately $190 
million on a base of roughly $1.2 billion. 
Participants were typically associated 
with firms approximately one-sixth again 
as large as the firms of nonparticipants. 
The gaps are not of great magnitude, but 
they are consistently present in nearly all 
seven areas of institutional governance. 
As expected by the resource hypothesis, 
then, the likelihood that directors with a 
fixed number of directorships are involved 
in governance is a positive function of the 
size of the corporations with which they 
are associated. 

The validity of the resource explanation 
is further suggested by the consistency of 
the present findings with those reported in 
two other studies in radically different 
settings. In a study of the 86 largest Dutch 
corporations in 1969, Mokken-and Stok- 
man (1978) find that the directors of the 
largest firms were substantially more 
likely to be involved in the affairs of gov- 
ernment in the Netherlands than were the 
directors of smaller corporations. Simi- 


5 Since most (7796) of those with two to four di- 
rectorships held these with firms in at least two sec- 
tors, the present analysis could not be undertaken 
separately within each of the seven sectors (a proce- 
dure that would have negated the need for the as- 
sumption that firms of similar rank in different sec- 
tors could be considered to represent equivalent re- 
sources). However, a sufficient number of the two- 
board directors with both positions located in the 
industrial sector was available to permit analysis 
limited to this group alone (N=170). The results of 
this more limited analysis are generally consistent 
with those reported above for the full analysis. 


larly, in an investigation of the local gov- 
ernance activities of the directors of local 
banks in St. Louis in 1975, Ratcliff et al. 
(1979) discover that bank size is strongly 
correlated with director participation in 
the governance of local charitable orga- 
nizations, cultural organizations, and a 
business policy association. 


B. Social Networks 


The social network hypothesis 
suggested that the observed association 
between inner group centrality and par- 
ticipation in institutional governance is 
also partly the result of greater involve- 
ment of multiple directors, compared with 
single directors, in social circles among 
their own kind. Network participation 
cannot be directly assessed, but member- : 
ship in the business policy associations 
does provide one indirect indicator of 
network involvement. Activity with such 
associations bring members into. personal 
contact with the officers and directors of 
numerous large corporations located 
throughout the economy and the country. 
The resulting networks of acquain- 
tanceship provide their members with an 
assessment of one another's leadership 
capacities and views on matters of public 
policy. Along with the ties of personal ob- 
ligation which accompany the formation . 
of social networks, these elements enable 
members more forcefully and effectively 
to promote each other for openings in the 
governing bodies of other institutions. 

We have already seen that the number 
of corporate directorships and rate of par- 
ticipation in business policy associations 
are related, implying, if the previous as- 
sumptions are correct, that multiple di- 
rectors are more active than other direc- 
tors in the social networks that should 
bring them into prominence. To examine 
whether business policy association par- 
ticipation is in turn related to participation 
in other areas of institutional governance, 
we examine these participation rates as a 
function of business group membership. 
Table 6 displays the percentages of the 
directors who were active in six areas of 
governance, broken down into those who 
were members in no, one, and two or 
more business groups. The percentages 
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Table 6. Percentage of Directors Who Participate in Six Areas of Institutional Governance, by Number of 
Memberships in Major Business Policy Associations 














Economic Research Federal Federal State or 

Number of business develop. Cultural or sci. advisor advisor ` loc. gov. 

assoc. memberships organ." organ. ` organ. pre-1976 1976 advisor 

Zero 8.2% 18.5% 15.2% 19.6% 5.5% 21.9% 
One 16.5 30.4 19.1 33.0 10.7 ` 19.1 
` Two or more 20.5 29.5 30.8 44.9 14.6 20.5 

Ratio of two assoc. x 
26 to no assoc. 96 2.50 1.59 2.03 2.29 2.65 0.94 





* The number of cases on which the percentages are based is 967 for those with no business association 
memberships, 115 for those with one membership, and 78 for those with two or more memberships, except in the 
case of the federal-advisor-1976 variable, for which the numbers of cases are 1,758, 149, and 96, respectively. 


show the expected pattern for all areas 
except state or local government advisory 
service. Of the directors without business 
association membership, only 8%, for in- 
stance, were involved with economic de- 
velopment organizations, whereas the 
: percentages for those with one and at least 
two associations are 17 and 21, respec- 
tively. The ratio of the participation rates 
of those with two or more business asso- 
ciation memberships to those with none is 
2.50 for economic development orga- 
nizations; 1.59 for cultural organizations; 
2.03 for research or scientific orga- 
nizations; 2.29 for pre-1976 federal advi- 
sory service; and 2.65 for 1976 federal ad- 
visory work. The ratio for state or local 
government advisory service, however; is 
less than one. 

Ít is evident, then, that number of di- 
rectorships is strongly associated with 
participation in business policy orga- 
nizations, and that this participation is 
strongly associated with involvement in 
other areas of institutional governance. If 

` indeed network involvement, as indexed 
by business association membership, is a 
factor in the multiple directors’ preferen- 
tial selection for institutional governance, 
the degree of association between the 


number of directorships and institutional - 


governance should be reduced when busi- 
ness association membership is held con- 
stant. This possibility can be examined 
with multivariate table analysis, but a 
more compact form of presenting the re- 
sults can be achieved using correlational 
analysis, and this will be employed here. 
The variables also are made more com- 
pact for the analysis, as follows: the eco- 
nomic development, cultural, and re- 


search or scientific organization variables, 
in dichotomized form, are summed to 
form a civic governance variable (ranging 
from zero, for no involvements, to three, 
for participation in all three areas); the 
two federal government advisory vari- 
ables, also in dichotomized form, are 
summed to form a government advisor 
scale (ranging from zero, for no service, to 
two, representing both pre-1976 and 1976 
advisory service); directorships consists 
of the number of corporate directorships 
held (with more than four scored as four); 
and business association represents the 
number of business policy group member- 
ships (with more than two coded as two). 
Because state or local government advi- 
sory service already has been found to be 
unrelated to business association mem- 
bership, it is not included in the analysis. 

The relevant simple correlations among 
these variables are displayed in Table 7. 
The correlation of directorships with 
business association is .26, with civic gov- 
ernance it is .14, and with: government 
advisor it is .12. These figures are con- 
sistent with results obtained from the pre- 
vious bivariate table analyses. Business 
association also is seen to correlate with 
the two governance dimensions (.17 and 
.18). If business association does, indeed, 
account for a substantial fraction of the 
relationship between directorships and the 
two governance dimensions, the correla- 
tion between directorships and each gov- 
ernance dimension should be reduced 
when business association is introduced 
as the control variable in a partial correla- 
tion. This does occur, as shown in Table 
7. The partial correlations of directorships 
with civic governance and government 
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Table 7. Simple and Partial Correlation of Civic Governance and Government Advisor with Number of 
Directorships, Net of Business Association Membership 








Partial correlation 





Correlation Correlation with directorships, 
with no. of with bus. ` net of bus. 
Variable Mean® Std. dev. directorships assoc. mem. assoc. memberships 
Directorships 2.405. .924 
Business association .234 .560 .262 
Civic governance .469 .678 .144 .170 .105 
Government advisor .318 .548 . .120 .182 .076 





* All figures are based on 1,160 cases. 


advisor, net of business association, are 
.11 and .08, respectively; these represent 
73 and 65% of the simple correlations. 

It appears, therefore, that social net- 
works, as indexed by involvement in 
business policy association affairs, do 
facilitate the involvement of multiple di- 
rectors in the governance of other institu- 
tions. The business policy associations 
would appear not only to help develop 
common business positions on matters of 
public debate, but also to provide a 
screening mechanism for selecting busi- 
nesspeople to help oversee the affairs of 
other institutions. Inner group members 
disproportionately participate in such 
oversight in part because they dispropor- 
tionately participate in business policy 
associations and the social networks they 
generate. The business policy associations 
examined here, all national in orientation 
and scope, do not appear to be responsi- 
ble for screening members for state or 
local government advisory work. It may 
be that other, more locally oriented busi- 
ness groups, are responsible for this pro- 
cess at the local government level. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence presented here indicates 
that, in regard to the placement of corpo- 
rate directors in positions of governance 
over nonbusiness institutions, the 
capitalist class is differentiated, as ex- 
pected, along an axis of inner group cen- 
trality. In three distinct areas of gover- 
nance, variant participation rates were 
Observed as a function of position on the 
inner group axis. Multiple directors were 
more likely to be involved than single di- 
rectors in the governance of several types 


of nonprofit private organizations (espe- 
cially economic development, cultural, 
and research or scientific organizations), 
as advisors to local, state and national 
government agencies, and as members of 
major business policy associations. The 
participation rates of multiple directors 
frequently were observed to be more than 
twice those of single directors, with dou- 
ble and triple directors usually exhibiting 
intermediate rates. The consistency of 
these patterns across many areas of in- 
stitutional governance provides tentative 
confirmation for the thesis that inner 
group members are generally more likely 
to serve as Dusiness representatives in 
nonbusiness governing bodies and posi- 
tions than are other business people. 
The disproportionate involvement of 
inner group members in institutional gov- 
ernance was expected, in part, because of 
their greater capacity to mobilize corpo- 
rate resources and because of the likeli- 
hood that they would be more involved in 
a national, transcorporate social network 
of corporate directors. It was anticipated 
that these factors would result in inner 
group members more often being pro- 
moted for institutional governance posi- 
tions by other members of the business 
elite, and in inner group members being 
more desirable business representatives 
from the standpoint of the recipient in- 
stitution. The limited evidence considered 
here is consistent with this line of reason- 
ing. Indexing corporate resources by the 
average rank size of the firms with which 
the directors were connected, and using 
membership im major business policy 
associations as an index of social network 
involvement, we found that both hypoth- 
esized factors did appear to be responsi- 
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ble, in part, for the overrepresentation of 
inner group members. 

Several limitations on the validity and 
generalizability of these results, however, 
should be noted. First, a select set of cor- 
porate directors was studied, and it is 
possible, though improbable in my opin- 
ion, that the analysis of a set of directors 
drawn from a larger, more comprehensive 
. list of companies would yield different 
conclusions. Second, more potentially 
problematic is the quality of the indicators 
employed in the study. The difficulty of 
acquiring precise, detailed information on 
the characteristics of a large set of corpo- 
rate directors, their firms, and their par- 


ticipation in the governance of a variety of 


institutions necessitated reliance on avail- 
able but often imprecise indicators for the 
variables of interest. No direct measure of 
social network participation for the more 
than 2,000 directors could be developed, 
for instance, leading to the use of an ac- 
ceptable though clearly less than ideal 
proxy measure, business association 
membership. Our measures offer only a 
first approximation to the empirical rela- 
tions among the variables of concern. It is 
expected, however, that more exact indi- 
cators would yield results generallv con- 
sistent with those reported here while 
perhaps differing substantially in detail. 
For some variables, radically different 
empirical approaches may be required to 
acquire the direct and precise information 
needed. Perrucci and Pilisuk's (1970) 
method of obtaining social network infor- 
mation through personal interviews with 
multiple directors in a single community 
might be extended to the national level, 
though cost may prohibit the approach of 
more than a small subsample of the di- 
rectors studied here. 

A third limitation relates to what was 
not examined in this paper. As Alford and 
Friedland (1975) have argued, power can- 
not necessarily be equated with participa- 
tion, although there is usually a strong 
relationship between these analytically 
separable dimensions. Thus, it should be 
cautioned that the overrepresentation of 
inner group members in governance does 
not automatically imply that they are deci- 
sively shaping the policies of the subject 
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institutions. Empirical studies of boards of 
directors and government advisors gener- 
ally show that they do have an important 
impact on the institution's future (e.g., 
Wilensky and Lebeaux, 1958; Paltridge et 
al., 1973; Primack and von Hippel, 1974). 
If the results of such studies can be gen- 
eralized, it may be speculated that the 
participating corporate executives are in- 
deed exercising an important voice in the 
affairs of the institutions considered here. 
But the exact strength of their voice can 
only be a matter of theoretical supposition 
at this time, and further study obviously is 
required if we are to specify the amount of 
power that accompanies the participation. 

A final limitation relates to a distinction 
between the exercise of power and the 
content of policies promoted. As Charters 
(1953) and Poulantzas (1969) have argued 
in connection with the role of business 
people on school boards and in top gov- 
ernment positions, business participation 
does not necessarily imply that the inter- 
ests of capital in general, or even the busi- 
ness person's own firm, are advocated. 
Even if the corporate directors in the 
present study do exercise considerable 
power over the institutions in whose gov- 
ernance they participate, it remains to be 
demonstrated that their power is exer- 
cised on behalf of anything but the best 
interests of the subject institution. It can 
be reasoned that inner group members are 
more likely than other members of the 
business elite to advocate the general con- 
cerns of business, and that both groups 
are likely to take more pro-business stands 
than do nonbusiness people involved in 
institutional governance. And while these 
arguments are relatively persuasive and 
evidence from other studies can be cited 


to bolster them, it remains to be shown 


that the corporate directors studied here 
do forcefully represent the interests of 
their class, or at least a major fraction of 
it, when they participate in the gover- 
nance of other institutions. The thesis is 
plausible, yet unproven. The present 
paper, then, has explored only one part of 
the business-institutional governance re- 
lationship, and speculation about the op- 
erations of the other parts awaits verifica- 
tion. 
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` But even: short of verification of the 
other elements of the business- 
institutional governance relationship, the 
present evidence points toward the need 
for a revision in our thinking about the 
internal social organization of the Ameri- 
can capitalist class. Business is differ- 
entiated along an axis of inner group cen- 
trality, and this element of internal orga- 
nization appears to have a major bearing 
on how business is structured to express 
and represent its interests in places where 
other institutions are making decisions 
that can vitally affect business. 

The political salience of the inner group 
axis stems in all likelihood, from several 
elements in the relationships among major 
corporations, their managers, and primary 
owners. Firms and those responsible for 
them are, of course, sharply divided by 
interfirm and intersectoral competition 


and rivalries. And the divergent economic - 


circumstances faced by those overseeing 
firms operating in different environments 


add further division, especially when ` 


owners and managers specify the policies 
they would urge upon government agen- 
cies, cultural organizations, universities, 
‘and other institutions. Without suitable 
means for reconciling these antagonisms 
and identifying the common concerns of 
all business, political leadership for the 
capitalist class is unlikely to emerge. The 
divisive tendencies may then result in 
public policies which benefit some sectors 
or firms but do little to advance the gen- 


eral welfare of most major corporations . 


and the class as a whole. 

Though not self-consciously designed to 
solve these problems, several formal and 
‘informal relationships ‘among corporations 
and their owners and managers nonethe- 
less are likely to contribute toward their 
solution. Among these relationships are a 
network of kinship and acquaintanceship 
among corporate managers and owners 
spanning many corporations (Whitley, 
1973); the diversification of institutional 
and family corporate holdings (Lundberg, 
1968); the integrative role of commercial 
banks and other financial institutions 
(Kotz, 1978); social associations tran- 
scending firm, sector, and region, such as 
business policy organizations and exclu- 


sive metropolitan social clubs (Baltzell, 
1964); and the interlocking directorate 
studied here. The social forces behind the 
formation of each of these integrative re- 
lationships require separate analysis, but, 
whatever their origins, the consequences 
are likely to include a set of transcorpo- 
rate networks that draw together the 
otherwise disparate units of the business 
elite. These disparate units include not 
only individuals but also specialized elite 
networks organized within metropolitan 
areas and within business sectors. Avail- 
able research indicates that these contexts 
generate their own, specialized inner cir- 
cles (Perrucci and Pilisuk, 1970; Ingham, 
1978; Ratcliff et al., 1979), and it is proba- 
ble that these and other types of localized 
networks provide many of the constitutive 
elements for the national, intercorporate 
networks that help to unite the entire 
class. 

Concentrating on only a single strand of 
these various integrative networks, the 
present analysis tentatively confirms the 
thesis that this strand is a source of the 
“‘leading organizers of [the] system of 
class-wide property” (Zeitlin, 1976: 901). 
Those most central to the interlocking di- 
rectorate are observed to be those most 
often involved in representing business 
interests, presumably shorn of many of 
their more parochial elements, to other 
institutions. A more precise identification 
of the ‘‘leading organizers” of the 
capitalist class than that achieved here : 
would be possible if evidence were ob- 
tained on the other relationships con- 
tributing to the integration of the class and 
its firms. Unfortunately, adequate data on 
kinship, ownership, and other intercorpo- 
rate networks is far less accessible, for the 
present at least, than is information on the 
network of corporate directorships. Were 
such information to become accessible, it 
can be speculated that those most central 
to these various networks are also those 
most active politically both within and 
outside the corporate community. Com- 
bined with the results of the present 
analysis, such findings would help to es- 
tablish a more general thesis that the 
American capitalist class is characterized 
by a substantial degree of centralized 
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internal social organization, and the cen- 
tralization, however faulty it may be in 
specific instances, provides a means for 
the entire class to distill and promote its 
most general class-wide interests. 

As a result, the government and other 
institutions are not simply presented with 
a set of unaggregated demands when busi- 
nesspeople enter their policy-making cir- 
cles. Rather, the businesspeople who 
most often serve already represent a de- 
gree of reconciliation of the conflicting 
and contradictory interests dividing the 
capitalist class. The corporate community 
itself, then, appears at least partially 
capable of identifying its class-wide inter- 
ests. While the state and other institutions 
may still play a critical role-in ‘‘the libera- 
tion" of general interests from the ‘‘frag- 
mented, stubborn, and shortsighted em- 
pirical interests of single capital units” 
(Offe, 1973: 111), the class may achieve a 
degree of prior interest *'liberation"' on its 
own. 

This general thesis must be treated for 
the moment, however, more as a guide for 
further inquiry than an accepted descrip- 
tion of the organizational coherence of the 
American capitalist class. Moreover, 
whatever the extent of class centralization 
eventually identified, there is reason to 

believe that it may be less pronounced in 

the U.S. than in Britain, France, and other 
advanced capitalist democracies where 
the business elite's geographic concentra- 
tion is far greater, elite institutions such as 
universities and social clubs are more ex- 
clusive, and the level of organization and 
militancy of labor and socialist move- 
ments is much stronger. 
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This research explores the relationship between development timing and political democracy. A 
number of social scientists have argued that the conditions favoring political democracy have 
deteriorated over time so that the late developing countries are less likely to be democratic than 
are the early developers. Another perspective suggests that with the worldwide diffusion of the 
democratic ideology there is a great deal of pressure for the later developers to adopt 
democratic forms of government. For a large sample of countries, this analysis reveals no 
significant relationship between the timing of development and the level of political democracy. 
However, whén more specific characteristics of development timing are explored, some 
significant effects are found. In particular support is found for the hypotheses that the greater 
the extent to which a culture is Protestant-based, the greater the level of political democracy; 
and the greater the state's control of the economy, the lower the level of democracy. In a panel 
analysis, changes in politica! democracy are found to be negatively related to the state's 
economic control but not significantly related to Protestantism. In all of the regressions the level 


of development has a more significant direct effect than the various timing measures. 


The positive relationship between 
socioeconomic development and political 
democracy has been the subject of con- 
siderable empirical research (e.g., Lerner, 
1958; Lipset, 1959; Cutright, 1963; Cut- 
right and Wiley, 1969; Jackman, 1973). In 
more recent empirical studies the relation- 
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ship between political democracy and in- 
come inequality has been examined and 
debated (Jackman, 1974; 1975; Hewitt, 
1977; Rubinson and Quinlin, 1977; Stack, 
1978; Rubinson, 1978). In contrast to this 
empirical research a number of theoretical 
works have emphasized the effects on 
political democracy of the historical pe- 
riod when a country begins to develop 
(e.g., de Schweinitz, 1964; Moore, 1966). 
These latter works have concluded that 
the social, economic, and political condi- 
tions which existed for the earlier devel- 


opers were far more conducive to democ- 
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racy than are the conditions facing the late 
developers. As a result, the early devel- 
opers are viewed as more likely to be 
democratic than are the more recent de- 
velopers. 

Many of the countries which are at the 
highest levels of economic development 
are also the nations which began to de- 
velop in the earliest historical periods. 
This raises the question of whether it is 
the historical timing or the level of devel- 
opment that is the primary determinant of 
political democracy. If the historical pe- 
riod of development has the dominant in- 
fluence, the chances for political democ- 
racy would not improve with socioeco- 
nomic advances. The characteristics of 
the time at which a society began its de- 
velopment would fix the form of its politi- 
cal system. In contrast, if developmental 
factors are more important, the level of 


political democracy would not be fixed . 


but would be associated with socioeco- 
nomic changes. This paper presents and 
tests several major hypotheses on the ef- 
fects of the timing of development on 
democracy while controlling for the level 
of development. 


EARLY AND LATE DEVELOPMENT EFFECTS 


The time in world history when a coun- 
try begins to develop will affect its social, 
economic and political systems (see, e.g., 
Black, 1966; Levy, 1966; Seers and Joy, 
1970). Britain, the first economy to 
‘‘take-off’’ into rapid economic growth, 
altered the path of development for all the 
countries that were to follow it. It estab- 
lished a model of economic development 
that influenced France, Belgium, America 
and numerous other countries. As the 
number of successful economies grew, the 
pool of potential models for the industrial 
development of other countries grew. At 
the same time the relevance of the tradi- 
tional development models became ques- 
tionable. Part of the reason for the irrele- 
vance is that the first developers were 
largely from a similar. western cultural 
heritage. In contrast, the later developers 
represent a more heterogenous set of 
sociocultural systems, some of which are 
not easily malleable to the transformations 
required to begin and maintain economic 


development. It is an open question 


whether democratic forms of government 
are consistent with the diverse sociocul- 
tural systems of these countries. 

In addiction many of the late moderniz- 
ers face greater strains in their societies 
than were present in the first developers. 
Part of tkis strain is caused by what is 
often called demonstration effects. That 
is, the latecomers are well aware of what 
goods economic development can bring to 
their society and at the same time they are 
aware of their own economic backward- 
ness. Rather than having a population 
willing to save and invest for an unknown 
future there is a great deal of pressure in 
the late developers for immediate con- 
sumption and social welfare as is found in 
more mature economies. A political 
democracy allows these rising and often- 
competing demands to impinge upon the 
political system while the developing 
country's economic system is not ad- 
vanced enough to satisfy the demands. 
These pressures may lead to the collapse 
of democratic regimes and give rise to a 
more authoritarian government which 
may or may not be better able to meet the 
demands but will be more successful in 
suppressing the demands. 

Further strain is placed on the devel- 
oping societies as a result of their rapid 
increases in population. The rapid diffu- 
sion of public health programs and inex- 
pensive ‘‘death-control’’ technology to 
many of the Third World nations, has led 
to tremendous drops in mortality (Davis, 
1956; Gray, 1974). The rapid declines in 
mortality have not been accompanied by 
proportional drops in fertility and the re- 
sult has been unprecedented increases in 
population. The population increases have 
put more pressure on the resources of the 
societies to fzed, clothe and house a sub- 
stantial number of new individuals who 
will not contribute to the work force for 
years to come. Emigration, which might 
relieve some of the population pressure, is 
made nearly impossible by quotas and 
immigration restrictions that are found in 
both developed and developing countries 
(de Schweinitz, 1964). 

The population problem and the other 
strains associated with late development 
are believed to make it difficult for a 
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democratic form of government to be ef- 
fective in developing nations (de 
Schweinitz, 1964; Moore, 1966). A demo- 
cratic form of government is seen as a 
luxury that cannot be afforded by a nation 
‘struggling to overcome poverty and star- 
vation. In addition the birth control 
policies, economic and social changes that 
are considered essential to development 
are viewed as nearly impossible to achieve 
within a democratic framework. Instead, 
an authoritarian government with a con- 
centrated distribution of political power is 
seen as a likely and necessary response to 
the tensions of late development (Heil- 
broner, 1974). The earlier developers did 
not have to cope with the same strains that 
are faced by.the latecomers. They could 
afford to develop with a more diffused 
distribution of political power. 

The world system and dependency per- 
spective on national development suggest 
some additional reasons why the early de- 
velopers are more likely to be politically 
democratic than are the late developers. 
In this perspective the early developers 
such as the U.S., U.K., France, etc. are 
considered the ''core" nations of the 
world system. Political democracy is 
viewed as a system established by the 
elites within the core nations to avoid 
massive conflict with the core nonelites 
(Wallerstein, 1977: 34). The ideology of 
political freedom and democracy spread 
` rapidly through the early developers and 
made authoritarian political control give 
way to more subtle economic forms of 
control. ; 

In contrast, the late developers are 
viewed as the peripheral nations in the 
world system. Their underdeveloped 
status is seen-as at least partially a conse- 
quence of the development of the core 
nations (see, e.g., Baran, 1956; Frank, 
1973; Wallerstein, 1974; Chase-Dunn, 
1975). Galtung (1971), along with other 
dependency theorists, has emphasized the 
commonality of interests shared by the 
elites in the periphery nations and the 
elites in the core nations. The core nations 
are said to provide monetary and political 
rewards to those elites in the periphery 
nations that help advance the core elite's 
interests. ‘‘The power of the elites in de- 
pendent peripheral countries is backed by 
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their alliances with the core. . ." (Chase- 
Dunn, 1975:724). The political power of 
the elites in the late developing periphery 
is strengthened by the support they re- 
ceive from the core, early developers. The 
elites in the periphery may then be better 
able to maintain authoritarian rule. Thus, 
the late developers (or periphery nations) 
are less likely to have democratic political 
systems than are the early developers (or 
core nations). 

Based on these and other conditions of 
early and late development a number of 
authors (e.g., de Schweinitz, 1964, and 
Moore, 1966) have suggested the follow- 
ing hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 1: The earlier a country be- 
gins to develop, the 
higher its level.of politi- 
cal democracy. 


The early developers provided not only 
a model of economic development (as de- 
scribed above) but also a model of politi- 
cal **development." Most of the early de- 
velopers of Western Europe and North 
America evolved political systems that ` 
were more democratic! than that found in 
other countries. The democratic ideology 
which legitimizes the democratic political 
system has become an important compo- 
nent of the political culture of these na- 
tions. The ideal of ‘‘rule by the people" 
has moved beyond the borders of the early 
developers and has spread to all corners of 
the globe. ‘‘Participation in public affairs 
at the national level has widened: in one 
country after another the earlier 
dichotomy between rulers and ruled has 
become blurred” (Bendix, 1976:245). 

The democratic ideology has been 
spread by books, movies, radios, and 
other vehicles of cultural transmission. 
The education of many of the Third World 
elites in western universities or under 
western systems of education also con- 
tributed to the diffusion of the belief in 
popular sovereignty. Ironically, the often 
nondemocratic colonialism of western 


! The differences in political power between 
males, females, races, occupations, and educational 
groups are obvious reminders that the democratic 
ideal is far from being met in any country developed 
or not. ; 
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.powers served to spread the democratic . 


ideal if not the practice. 

Although the spread of the democratic 
ideology has been worldwide, in- 
stitutionalizing the ideal has proved far 
more difficult as is exemplified by the al- 
teration of democratic to authoritarian 
governments in some Third World na- 
tions. However, the spread of the ideal 
has put authoritarian governments in a 


defensive position. A concentrated distri- . 
bution of power must be justified to the. 


masses within a country as well as to 
world public opinion. This will exert pres- 
sure toward more rather than less demo- 
cratic forms of governments in the late 
developers. 

The above argument suggests a second 
hypothesis that makes a prediction con- 
trary to Hypothesis 1. 


Because of the diffusion 
of the democratic -ideal 
over.time, the later the 
time of development the 
more pressure toward 
adopting a democratic 
form of government. 


Hypothesis 2: 


In addition to these two general timing 
hypotheses, à number of more specific 
characteristics of early and late develop- 
ment have been hypothesized to affect 
political democracy. In the next two sec- 
tions the effects on political democracy of 
a Protestant-base-} culture and the 
strength of the state are discussed. 


PROTESTANT-BASED CULTURE 


One specific characteristic of the early 
developers which has been hypothesized. 
to facilitate the rise of democracy is the 
extent to which a culture is influenced by 
Protestantism. As argued above, the dif- 
fusion of the democratic ideology has 
been worldwide. However, democratic 
political systems have seemed to receive 
their greatest legitimation in Protestant- 
based cultural systems. -Lenski and 
Lenski (1974:349) argue that Protes- 
tantism was largely responsible for the 
extensive diffusion of the democratic 
ideology: ''Among the various factors that 
contributed to the rise and spread of the 


new democratic ideology, Protestantism 
looms large. Whatever else the Reforma- 
tion accomplished, it proved that estab- 
lished authority could be challenged and 
overthrown.” i 

Schumpeter (1950) claims that Protes- 
tantism served to legitimate the demo- 
cratic ideology through closely related 
religious beliefs. For example, the am- 
biguity in interpreting the will of God was 
resolved by seeking the will of the people. 
In a similar manner the values of ‘‘equal- 
ity’? and the importance of all individuals 
were legitimated by and consistent with 
Protestant religious beliefs (Schumpeter, 
1950: 265). 

The relatively democratic governments 
of Japan, Israel and India, among others, 
are sufficient to demonstrate that Protes- 
tantism is not a necessary condition for 
democracy. Rather, the role of Protes- 
tantism is that of aiding the diffusion of 
and legitimizing values associated with, 
political democracy. These arguments 
lead to the formulation of a third hypoth- 
esis. 


Hypothesis 3: The greater the extent to 
which a nation's culture 
is Protestant-based, the 
higher its level of politi- 
cal democracy. 


STATE'S ROLE IN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The state or government's control of the 
economic system was relatively minor in 
the early developers. Instead the means to 
attain economic advancement were open 
to private, entrepreneurial experimenta- 
tion. The commercial class in the early 
developers was able to gain a status sig- 
nificantly independent of the agricultural 
elites (Moore, 1966). The relative au- 
tonomy and freedom of the commercial 
class led to even greater economic 
growth. As Landes (1969:19) observes: 


those economies grew fastest that were freest. 
This is not to imply that state enterprise or 
contrcl is intrinsically inferior to private en- 
terprise; simply that, given the state of 
knowledge in pre-industrial Europe, the pri- 
vate sector was in a better position to judge 
econamic opportunity and allocate resources 
efficiently. 
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Thus, the early developers’ push toward 
industrialization was engineered by pri- 
vate entrepreneurs with a minimum of 
state intervention. 

Karl de Schweinitz (1964) argues that 
the advancements of the early developers 
generated by a relatively autonomous 
commercial class diminished the political 
power held by the traditional governing 
elite. The economic gains of the commer- 
cial class led to their demands and receipt 
of a larger share of political power. In 
short, the minimal role of government in 
the economic development of the early 
developers seemed favorable to the exten- 
sion of democracy in the political sphere. 

The close connection between political 
democracy and this capitalist form of de- 
velopment has been recognized at least 
since the writings of Adam Smith. The 
ideal of a competitive and free struggle for 
leadership in democracies is quite consis- 
tent with the ideal of competitive and free 
trading in a market economy. In the politi- 
cal sphere the vote may be considered 
analogous to the dollar as a purchasing 
unit that, instead of buying economic 
goods, is spent in the selection of the rul- 
ing elites. Schumpeter’s (1950:285) quote 
of a successful politician illustrates this 
point: "What businessmen do not under- 
stand is that exactly as they are dealing in 
oil so I am dealing in votes.’ 

The capitalist mode of SE 
which was characteristic of many of the 
early developers, plays a less important 
role in the late developers. In response to 
foreign economic and political penetration 
and/or to overcome economic stagnation, 
the government in many of the latecomers 
will often play a more active economic 
role than was true in the early developers 
(de Schweinitz, 1964; Rubinson, 1976). 
The state may be the only domestic in- 
stitution that can accumulate the great 
amount of capital that is required to 
stimulate development. The nationaliza- 
tion of industries, the imposition of quotas 
on imports, and the creation of programs 
to increase native production are ail 
examples of the enlarged role that the late 
developers’ governments play. 

According to de Schweinitz 
(1964:59-75) the state or government in 
the latecomers is also likely to play a big- 
ger part in handling the discontent of labor 
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that accompanies a higher level of eco- 
nomic development. In the early comers 
labor was able to organize largely inde- 


, pendently of the state. In the process of 


organization and legitimation the laborers 
gradually were able to attain a greater 
amount of political power. The late devel- 
opers, however, cannot afford to have the 
growth processes slowed down by the 
demands of labor. Karl de Schweinitz 
argues that the state tends to incorporate 
the labor unions into the government so 
that they do not have a chance for auton- 
omous development. The close ties of 
labor organization and the state weakens 
the impetus toward a more diffused distri- 
bution of political power. Under these 
conditions the political elites will be able 
to maintain a concentrated distribution of 
power. Moore (1966) also argues that the 
state plays a much larger role.in the devel- 
opment of the latecomers. He hypoth- 
esizes that with the change from the 
bourgeois revolutions of the early devel- 
opers to the ''revolutions from above" 
and the ‘‘peasant revolutions” of the 
latecomers, the chances for political 
democracy have been greatly diminished. 
These arguments suggest that if a state 
or government exercises a great degree of 
control in the economic system this 
will lead to a more concentrated distribu- 
tion of power in the political system. 


Hypothesis 4: The greater the state’s 
consol of the economic 
system, the lower the 
level of democracy in 
the political system. 


MEASURES 


A sample of 99 countries at widely vary- 
ing levels of development is used for the 
empirical analysis. Because data for the 
state’s control of the economic system are 
not available for Communist countries 
(except Yugoslavia) the sample omits 
these societies. The following measures 
are used to operationalize the theoretical 
concepts that are specified in Hypotheses 
1-4. > 


Time of Development 


The time in world history that a nation 
begins to develop is a rather complex con- 
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cept. It is not the ‘‘time’’ per se that is 
important but the combination of vari- 
ables characterizing a historical period. 
Hypothesis 1 represents the views of 
some theorists that the factors char- 
acterizing the historical periods of the 
earlier developers favored political 
democracy. These favorable factors have 
steadily deteriorated over time so that the 
later the development the more obstacles 
to democratic development. Hypothesis 2 
supports the opposite generalization; the 
conditions for democracy have improved, 
the later the time of development. When 
measuring the time of development it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to single out a 
particular year that unambiguously marks 
a Starting point in a nation’s development. 
There is also the possibility that ‘‘break- 
downs of modernization’? may occur 
(Eisenstadt, 1964). Regional differences in 
starting points of development within na- 
tions are also likely. For example, in the 
United States the East began a period of 
rapid growth before other regions of the 
country. However, there are clearly dif- 
ferences in the timing of development 
when contrasting the various nations of 
the world so that it is possible to derive 
approximate starting points. 

For this research two measures of tim- 
ing are used. The first is measured by 
Black (1966) as reported in Taylarand 
Hudson (1971). It is the approximate year 
at which the consolidation of modernizing 
leadership occurs and is the first step in 
the development process. 


The consolidation is marked by three char- 
acteristics: (1) the assertion of the determi- 
nation to modernize; (2) an effective and de- 
cisive break with the institutions of an agra- 
rian way of life; and (3) the creation of a 
national state with an effective government 
and a reasonably stable consensus on politi- 
cal means and ends by the inhabitants. 
(Taylor and Hudson, 1972: 16) 


The timing variable was scored by sub- 
tracting the starting year of develop..ent 
for each country from 1966.2 This gives 
the highest score to those countries which 
have been developing the longest and the 
lowest scores to those countries recently 
beginning to develop. 


2 The year 1966 is arbitrary. Any other year could 
be chosen without affecting the results. 


As an added check on the timing hy- 
pothesis a second measure of the timing of 
development is used for a smaller sample 
of countries. This is the approximate eco- . 
nomic take-off date from Rostow 
(1961:38; 1971:55) and Collier (1975:341). 
Rostow (1961:39) establishes three criteria 
to be met for a country to attain economic 
take-off: 

(1) a rise in the rate of productive invest- 

ment from, say, 5% or less to over 10% of 

national income (or net national product 

[NNP)); 

(2) the development of one or more sub- 

stantial manufacturing sectors, with a high 

rate of growth; A 

(3) the existence or quick emergence of a 

political, social and institutional framework 

which exploits the impulses to expansion in . 

the modern sector and the potential external 

economy effects of the take-off and gives 
growth an on-going character. (Rostow, 

1961:39) 


Rostow lists take-off dates for a little 
over a dozen countries. This sample is too 
small to be reliable. Collier’s (1975) eco- 
nomic take-off date for Latin American. 
countries supplements Rostow’s measure. 

Collier (1975) measures the economic 
take-off date by using the physical indi- 
cator of when a country reached electric 
production of .10 kilowatt-hours per 
capita. He finds that this indicator, as well 
as several other physical indicators, lead 
to take-off dates that are close to Ros- 
tow’s take-off dates for the few countries 
where Rostow’s and Collier's (1975: 
340-1) sample overlap. A combination of 
Rostow’s and Collier’s take-off dates form 
the second timing measure.’ 


Protestant-Based Culture 


An indicator of how much a cultural 
system derives from Protestant ideas is 
the proportion of a nation’s population 
that is Protestant. For most parts of. the 
world the percentage of Protestants in a 


3 To maintain comparability with the rest of the 
analyses, I did not use the economic take-off dates of 
the Communist countries of China, Cuba and Russia. 
In a regression not reported here these countries 
were used in an analysis which included a dummy 


' variable for Communist countries. The basic results 


were the same as reported in Table 2—the coefficient 
for the economic take-off was-not significantly 
different from zero. à 
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nation has changed very slowly. For the 
African nations where there is increase in 
Protestantism, this data is for 1965 (Taylor 
and Hudson, 1971). 


State’s Control of Economic System 


One indicator of the state’s control of 
the economic system is the proportion of a 
nation’s economic activity consumed by 
the government. A measure of general 
government consumption as a proportion 
of GDP in 1960 is used.* This World Bank 
measure includes all current expenditures 
for purchase of goods and services by 
central, regional, and local governments.’ 


Economic Development 


Economic development is measured by 
. the natural logarithm (1n) of energy con- 
sumption per capita in 19655 (Taylor and 
Hudson, 1972). The utility of using energy 
consumption as an indicator of develop- 
ment is recognized by many social scien- 
tists. Work by Cottrell (1953; 1960) 
provides a multilinear theory of societal 
evolution based upon the role of energy. 
Within development theory, Levy (1966) 
has given the most attention to the im- 
portance of energy in the development 
process. In fact he defines development or 
modernization on the basis of the amount 
and uses of inanimate energy and tools. 
The basic relationship that energy con- 
sumption has to development is also sup- 
ported by empirical works. Darmstadter 
(1971) shows that there is a high correla- 
tion between per capita energy consump- 
tion and per capita GNP both cross- 
sectionally and over time. The amount of 
industrial capital stocks that a country has 
is central to its industrialization process. 


* The 1960 measure of government consumption 
was chosen because it had a more significant re- 
lationship to politica! democracy than either the 1965 
or 1955 measure. 

5 For a more detailed description of the compo- 
nents of this measure see World Bank (1976:6—7). 

5 The 1965 measure of energy consumption was 
empirically chosen over a 1960 measure because of 
its closer relationship to the 1965 political democracy 
index. In the panel analysis reported later, the 1960 
measure is used since the 1965 measure could not 
affect chaages in political democracy from the earlier 
period 1960-65. 
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Frank (1959), testing time-series data, 
finds a correlation of 0.989 between en- 
ergy consumption and industrial stock for 
the U.S. and a similar correlation for the 
U.K. 

Using energy consumption also avoids 
some of the exchange rate and compara- 
bility problems that arise in using GNP 
and GDP. In addition energy consumption 
is often available for a larger and more 
representative sample of countries than is 
GNP or GDP. 

The In of energy consumption is used 
because there is empirical evidence that 
the relationship between development and 
democracy is curvilinear and can be best 
captured by a log transformation of energy 
consumption (Jackman, 1973). In addition 
the transformation reduces the extreme 
skewness in the untransformed energy 
consumption variable. : 


Political Democracy 


Like many complex and abstract con- 
cepts in the social sciences, there are a 
number of possible definitions of political 
democracy. Common to many of these 
definitions are two dimensions: (1) popu- 
lar sovereignty, and (2) political liberties. 
The first dimension, popular sovereignty, 
implies that the elites of a country must be 
accountable to the nonelites. The most 
common institution through which the 
nonelites exercise their control is through 
elections. In order for elections to repre- 
sent popular sovereignty, there must be as 
wide a franchise as possible, equal 
weighting of votes and fair electoral pro- 
cesses. The second dimension, political 
liberties, is also essential to political 
democracy. Political liberties include the 
rights of free speech, a free press, and the 
right to organize against any officeholders 
or their policies. 

One or both of these dimensions are 
found in other definitions of political 
democracy. Hewitt (1977:456—7), for in- 
stance, lists three characteristics of politi- 
cal democracy: (1) an elected chief execu- 
tive (or executive responsible to elected 
assembly), (2) universal manhood suf- 
frage, and (3) "far" elections as repre- 
sented by a secret ballot. All three of these 
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characteristics are indicators of popular, 
sovereignty. Hewitt does not list any indi- 
cators of political liberties. © 

Lenski (1966:319) lists three criteria of 
political democracy: (1) universal adult 
suffrage, (2) the right of political opposi- 
tion, and (3) the right of disadvantaged 
elements in the population to organize on 


` their own behalf. This definition includes 


both of the dimensions discussed above; 
the first criterion indicates popular sover- 
_eignty and the second and third are ele- 
ments of political liberties. 

As illustrated by the preceding discus- 
sion there are numerous potential indi- 
cators of political democracy. But given 
the limited cross-national data that exists, 
the best that can be done is to attain a 
sample of all possible indicators of the 
construct, and to use these as measures of 
political democracy. 

One goal in selecting indicators for this 
research is to choose those which are 
available for the largest possible sample of 
nations. It is important to have a democ- 
racy index that is representative of both 
developed and developing nations. Mea- 
sures of political democracy used by Lip- 
set (1963), Neubauer (1967), Cutright and 
Wiley (1969), and Hewitt (1977) do not 
have adequate coverage of less developed 
countries (LDC), whereas the measures of 
Coleman (1960) and Adelman and Morris 
(1973) do not include more developed 
countries (MDC). Those indices that 
contain both LDCs and MDCs, such as 
Jackman (1974; 1975), are often still not 
much larger than 60 to 80 countries. 

It is also desirable to have an index that 
is available for more than one time period. 
In a later section of this paper a panel 
analysis will be used necessitating an 
index that is available for two time periods 
so that changes in political democracy can 
be analyzed. This goal of having measures 
at two time points conflicts with the goal 
of having a number of countries at varying 
levels of development. Since a significant 
proportion of the LDCs became indepen- 
dent in the late 1950s and early 1960s, not 
many indicators for them will be available 
before this time period. For example, Cut- 
right and Wiley (1969) have a political 
representation index available for four 
ten-year periods extending back to 


1927—36. But their sample is composed of. 
only 40 countries. Coleman (1960), Lipset 
(1963), Cutright (1963), Neubauer (1967) 
and Jackman (1974; 1975) present indices 
for only one time-period. 

Even more important to the selection of 
an index is the question of the validity of 
some of the indicators used in the political 
democracy indices (May, 1973). For 
example, a numiber of studies have failed 


'to distinguish between political democ- 


racy and political stability. Lipset (1963), 
Cutright (1963), McCrone and Cnudde 
(1967), Smith (1969), Cutright and Wiley 
(1969), and Coulter (1975), among others, 
use an index that awards the highest 
scores to countries that are stable and 
democratic; ‘‘A scheme for scoring na- 
tions . . . should penalize each nation for 
political instability which represents 
*backsliding' and reward it for achieving 
or retaining more complex political forms 
of organization” (Cutright, 1963:256). 
Jackman (1975:86) claims that the fail- 
ure to distinguish between stability and 
democracy has led to spurious findings in 
the study of political democracy's effects 
on economic equality.” Spurious findings 
might also result in this research if one of 
these measures were used. This is because 
those countries that have been developing 
the longest are generally the most stable. 
A democracy measure incorporating sta- 
bility in its construction would increase 
the chances of a positive relationship be- 
cause of stability's positive association 
with the length of time a country has been | 
developing. The confounding of stability 
and democracy in one index also compli- 
cates the study of changes in democracy. 
Although a country's level of democracy 
may change drastically over a five- or 
ten-year period (e.g., Brazil, 1960—65), an 
index aggregated over a ten- or twenty- 
year period may gloss over these changes. 
Another variable that is related to 
political democracy, but can be conceptu- 





7 Jackman’s argument has recently been critiqued 
by Rubinson and Quinlan (1977), who claim that 
similar findings occur using either Jackman’s democ- 
racy index or Cutright’s. However, Rubinson and 
‘Quinlan constricted Cutright’s index over a shorter 
time period than originally used by Cutright, thereby 
lessening the very stability aspect that Jackman 
criticized (see Rubinson and Quinlan, 1977: 613, fn. 
4). j a i 
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ally distinguished from it, is the percent- 
age of the adult population voting. This 
indicator also has been used in a number 
of indices (e.g., Lerner, 1958; Smith, 
1969; Jackman, 1975). Although having 
democratic institutions has no meaning 
without some popular participation, the 
percentage of the population voting in an 
election may reflect factors other than the 
extent of political democracy. For exam- 
ple, Kornhauser (1959) and Huntington 
(1968) argue that mass participation is 

. considered desirable in both democratic 
and authoritarian regimes and therefore, 
high voting participation can be found in 
either type of-society. Some countries re- 
quire participation of all voters in elec- 
tions so that participation statistics reflect 
a legal requirement rather than how 
democratic the system is. In addition, low 
levels of participation may result from 
either apathy of the voters or satisfaction 
with the government so that participation 
is viewed as not necessary (Lipset, 1963). 
A more pragmatic reason for not using 
participation statistics is that it is difficult 
if not impossible to get these statistics for 
a large number of LDCs and for more than 
one time period. A measure of the per- 
centage of the population eligible to vote 
(the franchise) is a much better indicator 
of political democracy but an accurate 
measure of it is even more difficult to find 
than accurate participation statistics. 
These and other arguments (see May, 
1973) suggest that using voting participa- 
tion as an indicator of political democracy 
raises a number of difficulties. 

Political democracy should also be dis- 
tinguished from social democracy. A 
strong socialist or labor party in power 
may be crucial to reducing the inequalities 
in the distribution of social and economic 
goods, but such indicators of social 
democracy are analytically distinct from 
indicators of political democracy. ''Politi- 
cal democracy is not a sufficient condition 
for the achievement of a more equal soci- 
ety. The crucial matter is what the mass 
electorate does with the franchise and 
other democratic procedures” (Hewitt, 
1977: 451). In fact the relationship be- 
tween political and social democracy is 
the subject of considerable research (see, 
e.g., Jackman, 1975; Hewitt, 1977). At 
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this point it seems best to treat these two 
concepts separately. 

Because of the limitations in the other: 
indices discussed above, a different index 
of political democracy is constructed. Of 
course there are a number of limitations 
which remain (e.g., no indicator of the 
popular support of government policies 
between elections), but the index has sev- 
eral advantages over existing ones.? For 
example, it does not confound indicators 
of stability, voter turnout or economic 
equality with political democracy. In addi- 
tion the index is available for over 120 
countries in 1965 and 110 in 1960, includ- 
ing a large number of LDCs as well as 
MDCs.' ; 

The index consists of six components; 
three indicators of popular sovereignty 
and three of political liberties. The three 
measures of popular sovereignty are: (1) 
fairness of elections, (2) effective execu- 
tive selection, and (3) legislative selection. 
The indicators of political liberties are: (4) 
freedom of the press, (5) freedom of group 
opposition, and (6) government sanctions. 
A description of each component and a 
correlation matrix of them is in the Ap- 
pendix of this paper.? Cronbach's (1951) 
alpha for the index is over .9, indicating 
high reliability. In addition, the index has 
moderate to high correlations with 'a 
number of other democracy indices (e.g., 
0.70 with Adelman and Morris [1973], 0.79 
with Jackman [1973], and 0.85 with Cut- 
right and Wiley [1969]). 


ANALYSIS 


Hypotheses 1 and 2 represent the two 
most general propositions of this research. 


- The first hypothesis suggests that the con- 


ditions favoring the rise of political 
democracy have deteriorated over time so 


* Several other limitations also can be mentioned. 
For example, there are no indicators of the class, 
sex, and race composition of the political elite. Nor 
is there a measure of how "open!" the elite is in its 
recruitment of new members. Measures such as 
these would provide additional measures of popular 
sovereignty and the extent to which a ‘‘power elite" 
exists in countries which meet some of the other, 
‘more common conditions (e.g., fair elections and ` 
political liberties) of democracy. 

? A more complete discussion and presentation of 
the index is in preparation. 
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that the later a country begins to develop 
the less its chances for democracy. Hy- 
pothesis 2 states that the chances for 
democratic political systems have im- 
proved because of the worldwide diffusion 
of the democratic ideology. f 

These general hypotheses can be tested 
in the following regression equation: 


Y = b, + b,X, + bX: + e, (1) 
where Y = political democracy index, 
1965, 
X, = In energy consumption per 
capita, 1965, 
X, = Black’s timing of develop- 
ment, 
e = residual term. 


Hypothesis 1 predicts that b, will be 
positive and significant; that is, the longer 
a country has been developing the greater 
its level of democracy. Hypothesis 2 
suggests that b, will be negative and sig- 
nificant, so that the late developers are 
more likely to be democratic. The timing 
of development is correlated with the level 
of development (r — 0.76). This regression 
allows us to evaluate the general timing 
hypotheses compared with the effects of 
development. If the timing of develop- 
ment is more important than the level of 
development, the standardized regression 
coefficient for the timing variable should 
be greater than that for the level of devel- 


opment. If the level of development is, 


more important, the opposite should be 
found. MP 

The regression results are reported in 
Table 1. The coefficient for the timing of 
development variable (b,) is positive as 
predicted by the first hypothesis but is not 
significantly different from zero.'? In 


- © There was some concern that the U.K., which 
began to develop long before any other country, 
might act as an outlier having a disproportionate 
effect on the estimate of the regression coefficients. 
To investigate this possibility, I reran the regression 
omitting the U.K. The regression estimates were not 
significantly different. As a further check on the 
possible impact of this type of outlier the democracy 
index was regressed on the natural log of the time of 
development. Again, no significant differences re- 
sulted: In this case it made the most sense to use the 
unlogged time of development variable including the 
U.K. 


Table 1. Regression of Political Democracy Index 
on Black's Time of Development and In 
Enzrgy Consumption per Capita 

















m Degrees of 

Regressand Ri Ri F Freedom N 
Political 
` Democracy 1965 .438 .426 37.4 2,96 99 

: Regression Standardized 

Coefficient* Regression 

Regressor (Standard Error) Coefficient 
Time of .026 .056 
Developmen- (.054) 
In Energy 10.2* .618 
Consumption (1.93) 
per Capita 1365 
Constant 464 





* Regression coefficient significant at .05 level. 


contrast, the coefficient for the level of 
development (b,) is positive and highly 
significant (p < 0.01). This suggests that 
the overaB effect of timing is not strongly 
positive cr negative. The level of devel- 
opment is far more important in deter- 
mining wether a country is democratic or 
not. : 

Since there is a moderately high corre- 
lation betveen the timing of development 
and the level of development, it is possible 
that multicollinearity is affecting the re- 
sults. Mufticollinearity refers to the inter- 
dependency of the independent variables 
in a regression analysis. When the inter- 
dependency is great, it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the unique effects of each collinear 
variable. As a result, the estimates of the 
regressior coefficients are likely to have 
large standard errors and are particularly 
susceptible to the effects of sampling 
fluctuations. É 

In Tabl= 1, the timing of development, 
but not the development level, has a large 
standard error relative to the magnitude of 
its regression coefficient. Since there are 
only two .ndependent variables in the re- 
pression (excluding the constant), the de- 
gree of collinearity for each variable is 
identical. If the correlation between these 
variables is the only factor leading to the 
nonsignifizance of development timing, 
then the level of development should also 
have a large standard error, which it does 
not. However, it is possible that the par- 
ticular sample configuration used resulted 
in the levz2l of development being signifi- 
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cant. Indeed if multicollinearity is a seri- 
ous problem in this regression, a change in 
the sample should lead to very different 
results. 

To test this possibility, I selected a ran- 
dom subsample of the full 99 cases and 
reran the regression.!! The results were 
the same: the level of development was 
significant and development timing was 
not. Two additional random subsamples 
were analyzed with the same conclusion. 

As an additional test of the general tim- 
ing hypothesis another regression was run 
including the Rostow-Collier measure of 
the timing of development. The following 
regression equation was tested: 


Y = b + bX, + b.X# +e, (2) 


where Y = political democracy index, 
1965, 
X, = In energy consumption per 
capita, 1965, 
Xt = Rostow-Collier’s economic 
take-off date, 
e = residual term. 


The results are reported in Table 2. As 
was found with Black’s measure, the 
coefficient for the Rostow-Collier’s take- 
off date is not significantly different from 
zero and the coefficient for development 
is positive and significant. Based on these 
consistent results across samples and 
measures of development timing, it is un- 
likely that multicollinearity can explain 
these findings. 

The nonsignificant impact of the timing 
of development on political democracy 
does not rule out the possibility that more 
specific characteristics of development 
timing may affect democracy. As one 
possibility, Hypothesis 3 predicts that the 
greater extent to which a culture is 
Protestant-based, the more likely it is to 
be democratic. Hypothesis 4 suggests that 
a high degree of state controlled economic 
activity lessens the chances for political 
democracy. These two more specific hy- 


!! To select the random subsample, I assigned all 
countries a random number from a uniform distribu- 
tion between zero and one. Those cases with a ran- 
dom number greater than 0.5 were analyzed. 
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Table 2. Regression of Political Democracy Index 
on Rostow-Collier's Take-Off Date and In 
Energy Consumption per Capita 











2 Degrees of 
Regressand R? R? F Freedom N 
Political 
Democracy 1965 .527 .489 13.9 2,25 28 
Regression Standardized 
Coefficient* Regression 
Regressor (Standard Error) Coefficient 
'""Take-Off'" Date —.099 —.234 
(.104) 
In Energy Consumption —8.34* .521 
per Capita 1965 (3.90) 
Constant 210 





* Regression coefficient significant at .05 level. 


potheses are tested in the following re- 
gression equation: 


Y= by + biX, t bX4 (3) 
+ b,X, + e, : 
Y = political democracy index, 1965, 
X, = In energy consumption per capita, 


1965, ! 
X, = percentage of population Protes- 
tant, Í 
X, = state's control of economy, 1960, 
e = residual term. 


Table 3 presents the results of this re- 
gression. Once again the most significant 
effect is that of the level of development 


(standardized regression coefficient =, ~ 


Table 3. Regression of Political Democracy Index 
on State’s Control of the Economy, Per- 
centage of the Population Protestant, and 
In Energy Consumption per Capita 

















NM Degrees of 
Regressand R? R? F Freedom N 
Political 
Democracy 1965 .492 .475 30.6 3,95 99 
Regression Standardized 
Coefficient* Regression 
Regressor (Standard Error) Coefficient 
State’s Control of —1.05* — .163 
the Economy 1960 (.472) 
Percentage Popula- .229* .196" 
tion Protestant (0.99) 
In Energy 9.20* KK 
Consumption (1.40) 
per Capita 1965 
Constant 18.0 





* Regression coefficient significant at .05 level. 
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0.56). However, both the percentage of 
the population that is Protestant and the 
state’s economic strength measure have 
significant coefficients (p < .05) in the 
predicted direction. That is, the greater 
the proportion of the population that is 
Protestant, the higher the level of democ- 
racy, and the greater the proportion of 
GDP consumed by the government the 
less the level of democracy.!? This equa- 
tion also was estimated including Black's 
timing of development. The timing of de- 
velopment variable was still found to be 
insignificant as in Table 1. 


Panel Design 


Since development, Protestantism and 
the state's economic control are related to 
the level of political democracy, it is of 
interest to see if these same variables are 
related to changes in political democracy. 
The cross-sectional design is sometimes 
thought to represent more long-run re- 
lationships between variables. Those 
variables important in explaining cross- 
sectional variation may not have the same 
importance in explaining more short-run 
changes in political democracy. A panel 
design is one means to investigate this 
question. In panel analysis the dependent 
variable at time t is regressed on itself at 
an earlier time point along with the other 
independent variables. In this way it is 
possible to estimate the impact of the 
other independent variables on the depen- 
dent variable, while controlling for the 
earlier or lagged value of the dependent 


12 There was some concern that there may have 
been an interaction effect between development 
level and the state's control of the economy such that 
highly developed countries with economically strong 
governments have a different effect than predicted 
by the linear effects of these variables. For example, 
some of the social democracies of Europe, such as 
the U.K., Finland, Sweden, etc., have governments 
which consume and control a large percentage of 
GDP and are at high levels of development. Yet, 
their political systems are relatively democratic. It is 
possible, then, that a high development level com- 
bined with a strong government may have a signifi- 
cant impact. To test this, I reran equation (3) with an 
interaction term (X,*X,) included. The interaction 
term proved not to be significant. This partially may 
have resulted because of the interaction term's high 
correlation with X, and X,. 


Table 4. Panel Regression of Political Democracy 
Index on Lagged Democracy Index, 
Statz's Control of the Economy. Percent- 
age of the Population Protestant, and In 
Energy Consumption per Capita 

















-- Degrees of ` 
Regressand Ri Ri F Freedom N 
Political 
Democracy 1965 .835 .827 108 4,86 91 
Regression Standardized 
Coefficient* Regression 
Regressor (Standard Error) Coefficient 
Political .814* 745 
Democracy `960 (.061) 
State's Cont-ol of —.520** —,073 
the Economy 1960 (.315) 
Percentage Popula- .019 .017 
tion Protestant (.061) 
In Energy 3.75* .230 
Consumption (.929) 
per Capita 1965 
Constant —7.76 





* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .10 level. ` 


variable. The panel design used is repre- 
sented in the following equation: 
Y, = Bo + a,Y,-, + b,X, 


+ b;X, 
+ bX, + e, (4) 


Y, = political democracy, 1965, 

Vu = political democracy, 1960, 

X, = In energy consumption per 
capita, 1960, 

X, = percentage of population Protes- 
tant, i 

X, = state's control of economy, 1960, 

e = residual term. 


The results of this regression are re- 
ported in Table 4.13 The largest coefficient 


! Although panel estimation can provide infor- 
mation on the causes of changes in a dependent 
variable that are not available from a cross-sectional 
analysis (Heise, 1970), there are several cautionary 
remarks tc be made. If there are unknown explana- 
tory variables omitted from the equation (4), the 
residuals zre likely to be autocorrelated. Autocorre- 
lated resicuals, in conjunction with the lagged de- 
pendent variable, will lead to bias and inconsistent 
estimates of the regression coefficients. With posi- 
tively autccorrelated residuals the coefficient for the 
lagged dependent variable is generally biased upward 
and the remaining explanatory variable effects are 
biased toward zero (Hibbs, 1974:294—8). In equation 
(5) this means that the OLS estimate of a,, the coeffi- 
cient of the earlier value of political democracy, is 
likely to be larger than the true effect and the esti- 
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is that associated with the lagged value of 
political democracy. The next largest 
Standardized regression coefficient (0.23) 
is that for In energy consumption per 
capita. This variable’s effect is significant 
at the 0.01 level. The state strength’s re- 
gression coefficient is negative and sig- 
nificant at the 0.10 level (but not at the 
0.05 level). Finally, the indicator of Prot- 
estantism is not significant in explaining 
the 1960 to 1965 changes in democracy. 
As was found for the previous re- 
gressions, the level of development’s ef- 
fects are more important than Protes- 
tantism or the state’s control of the eco- 
nomic system. Equation (4) also was esti- 
mated including Black’s timing of devel- 
opment. Once again it was found to be 
insignificant. 

Although substantial changes in politi- 
cal democracy occurred in a number of 
countries between 1960 and 1965, a longer 
` lag would allow for more changes in a 
greater number of countries. Because of 
data availability, the attempt to estimate 
any lags longer than five years leads to a 
tremendous drop in the number of LDCs 
in the sample. In addition, Monte Carlo 
simulations by Pelz and Lew (1970) 
suggest that the true effects of variables in 
a panel design may be exaggerated if too 
long a lag is chosen. However, there was 
some concern that the short lag involved 
in the estimation may have biased the re- 
sults against finding stronger effects of 
Protestantism and the state’s control of 
the economy. For this reason a ten-year 
lag model also was estimated. In the 49 
countries for which data were available, 
the estimated coefficients for percent 
Protestant and state’s economic control 
were even less significant than those re- 
ported in Table 4. However, if more data 
becomes available, further research on the 
lag would be worthwhile. 





mated coefficients for development (energy con- 
sumption per capita), Protestantism, and state’s eco- 
nomic control (b, b and b,, respectively) will be 
underestimates of the true effects. Unfortunately, 
the simple panel design used here does not lend itself 
to the traditional tests of autocorrelation (c.g., 
Durbin-Watson test). For a more extensive discus- 
sion of panel estimation see Hannan and Young 


(1977). 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


A number of social scientists have ex- 
pressed considerable pessimism about the 
chances for political democracy in the late 
developers. The strains under which the 
latecomers must industrialize are viewed 
as something best handled by au- 
thoritarian governments. On the other 
hand, another perspective argues that 
with the diffusion of the democratic ideol- 
ogy over time, the latecomers increasingly ` 
will be under pressure to adopt more 
rather than less democratic forms of gov- 
ernment. My research lends no support to 
either of these generalizations. 

However, when more specific char- 
acteristics associated with development 
timing are examined, some significant ef-. 
fects are found. In the cases explored . 
here, I have found support for the hypoth- 
eses that the greater the extent to which a - 
culture is Protestant-based the greater the 
level of political democracy, and the 
greater the government's control of the 
economic system the lower the level of 
democracy. 

In a panel analysis of changes in politi- 
cal democracy, the state's control of the 
economic system had negative effects as 
found in the ‘‘cross-sectional’’ re- 
gressions. Protestantism, however, did 
not appear to have any significant impact. 
In all of the regressions the most signifi- 
cant variable is the level of development. 
These results indicate that the level of de- 
velopment is a more important explana- 
tory variable than the timing variables. 
However, a note of caution must be made 
in interpreting the null effect of the general 
timing variable. Although my results do 
not support the generalizations that con- 
ditions have become progressively worse 
or better for political democracy, these 
findings do not rule out the possibility that 
some of the more specific characteristics, 
such as differing cultural systems and 
economic dependency, have an effect. It 
is possible that the null effect of the time 
of development represents a ''balancing 
out” of these positive and negative, more 
specific characteristics. In failing to find a 
general timing effect, this research has 
performed only a first step. Future re- 
search in this area should concentrate on 
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other specific timing variables (e.g., 
political instability, dependency, and rates 
of development) that may affect democ- 
racy and should compare their effects with 
development. 


APPENDIX 


The following is a brief description of the political 
democracy index for 1965. The 1960 political democ- 
racy index was constructed the same way except for 
a five-year change in time periods. A more detailed 

-discussion of this index can be found in Bollen (1978: 
chap. 2). : : 

The first component of the index, freedom of the 
press, is taken from Nixon (1965). The chief criterion 
for developing the measure is the degree of control 
normally exercised by any official agency which has 
the power to interfere with the dissemination and 
discussion of the news (Nixon, 1960: 17). Countries 
were rated by a panel of experts in the area of com- 
parative journalism. The panel used reports from the 
International Press Institute, the Inter-American 
Press Association, and other country sources. 

The second component, freedom of group opposi- 
tion, classifies countries according to four levels: (1) 
no parties excluded, (2) one or more minor or ''ex- 
tremist’’ parties excluded, (3) significant exclusion of 
parties (or groups), and (4) no parties or all but the 
dominant party and its satellites excluded (Banks, 
1971: segment 10, field 0). The average scores from 
1964 to 1966 are used. If the measure is not available 
for three years, the average for those years with data 
in the three-year period is used. For this Bank's 
variable and the others used in the index, numerous 
Country sources, newspapers, and journals were 
consulted for the ranking of nations. For a list of ihe 
primary sources see Banks (1971: Appendix 2). 

The next component is a measure of elite political 
power as reflected in government sanctions. The 
sanctions include such actions as the closing of 
newspapers, censorship, restrictions on political 
participation, curfews, and the banning of groups 
opposing the government (Taylor and Hudson, 
1971). Basic data for this indicator are in Taylor and 
Hudson (1971). A three-year average from 1964 to 
1966 is used. The use of this variable as it appears in 
the original data set is biased against those societies 
which are relatively free to begin with. That is, those 
societies which are relatively free have more to lose 
than societies that already have many restrictions. In 


order to correct for this bias, the number of elite 
sanctions is sub-racted from an average "freedom" 
score formed bya country's freedom of the press and 
freedom of grou» opposition measures. This resulted 
in a higher correlation with the other five compo- 
nents thàn was found using the unadjusted elite 
sanction variab-e or its log.!* 

The fourth component, fairness of elections, 
ranges from: (1) no elections, (2) rigged elections, (3) 
substantial irregularity in elections, and (4) relatively 
free and competitive elections. This variable is the 
electoral irregu_arity variable for 1965 in Taylor and 
Hudson (1971). If no elections were held from 1961 
to 1967 a country was scored as having no elections 
for 1965. Information on the number of elections 
during this period is from Taylor and Hudson (1971). 

Effective executive selection is scored in two 
categories—elective and nonelective. This variable 
is from Banks : 1971: segment 1, field j). The original 
*'indirect elections’’ category was combined with the 
"elective." Tae ''nonelective" category includes 
those societies having no elections from 1961 to 
1967. A three-year average for this measure is com- 
puted for the years 1964 to 1966. ` 

The final component, legislative selection, is 
formed by the combination of two variables. The 
first variable s a dichotomy describing whether the 
method of selecting the legislative body is nonelec- 
tive or electi-e (Banks, 1971: segment 1, field p). 
Those countrEs in which no legislative body existed 
were scored as nonelective. The second variable 
used in this component is the effectiveness of the 
legislature (Banks, 1971: segment 10, field 1). Three 
levels of effectiveness are used: (1) ineffective, (2) 
partially effective, and (3) effective. The simple sum 
of these two measures has a questionable relation- 
ship to politcal democracy. An elected legislature 
that is powerless or ineffective does not indicate a 


14 Using this corrective procedure involves a 
trade-off. The trade-off is that the correlations be- 
tween the ccrrected elite sanctions and freedom of 
the press and freedom of group opposition are prob- 
ably increased due to the use of these latter two 
freedoms in he corrective procedure. The benefit of 
the procedure is that the original government sanc- 
tion variable by itself is of questionable validity as an 
indicator of political democracy because of its bias 
against those countries which have the most freedom 
to begin with. It is my judgment that the benefit of 
increasing validity outweighs any increase in the two 
correlations caused by a common component. 


Table Al. Correlation Matrix of the Six Components in the 1960 Political Democracy Index 























Press Freedom (X1) 
Freedom of Group Opposition (X2) 
Elite Sanctions (X3) 
Fairness of Elections (X4) 
Executive Selection (X5) 
Legislature Selection (X6) 





XI x2 x3 X4 X5 X6 
1.0 JT Kä 78 61 TU 
77 10 86 65 - 54 79 
. 79 8€ — 10 .68 60 Kë 
78 S 68 1.0 58 EI 
61 5e .60 58 — 10 68 
77 7 Kä 69 68 1.0 





All correlations significant at .001 level. 
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democratic system. Nor does an effective legislature 
that is appointed indicate democracy. Legislatures 
that are both elective and effective are more valid 
measures of political democracy. To capture the ex- 
tent to which both conditions are met, the two vari- 
ables are multiplied together to derive the sixth and 
final component of the political democracy index. 
All six components were scored so that they 
ranged from zero to 100 with 100 indicating a high 
level of political democracy. Any country which had 
more than three of the six components missing were 
dropped. Values were estimated for nations having 
three or less missing components. Less than 10% of 
the variables needed to construct the index were 
estimated. The correlation matrix between the six 
components for 1960 is presented in Table Al. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND CRIME RATE TRENDS: 
A ROUTINE ACTIVITY APPROACH* 
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In this paper we present a ‘‘routine activity approach!" for analyzing crime rate trends and 
cycles. Rather than emphasizing the characteristics of offenders, with this approach we . 
concentrate upon the circumstances in which they carry out predatory criminal acts. Most 
criminal acts require convergence in space and time of likely offenders, suitable targets and the 
absence of capable guardians against crime. Human ecological theory facilitates an 
investigation into the way in which social structure produces this convergence, hence allowing 
illegal activities to feed upon the legal activities of everyday life. In particular, we hypothesize 
that the dispersion of activities away from households and families increases the opportunity for 
crime and thus generates higher crime rates. A variety of data is presented in support of the 
hypothesis, which helps explain crime rate trends in the United States 1947-1974 as a byproduct 
of changes in such variables as labor force participation and single-adult households. . 


INTRODUCTION 


In its summary report the National 
Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence (1969: xxxvii) presents an 
important sociological paradox: 


. Why, we must ask, have urban violent 
crime rates increased .substantially during 
the past decade when the conditions that are 
supposed to cause violent crime have not 
worsened—have, indeed, generally im- 
proved? d 

The Bureau of the Census, in its latest 
report on trends in social and economic con- 
ditions in metropolitan areas, states that 
most ‘‘indicators of well-being point toward 
progress in the cities since 1960.” Thus, for 
example, the proportion of blacks in cities 
who completed high school rose from 43 
percent in 1960 to 61 percent in 1968; unem- 
ployment rates dropped significantly be- 
tween 1959 and 1967 and the median family 
income of blacks in cities increased from 61 
percent to 68 percent of the median white 
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family income during the same period. Also 
during the same period the number of per- 
sons living below the legally-defined poverty 
level in cities declined from 11.3 million to 
8.3 million. i ; 


Despite the general continuation of 
these trends in Social and economic condi- 
tions in the United States, the Uniform 
Crime Report (FBI, 1975:49) indicates 
that between 1960 and 1975 reported rates 
of robbery, aggravated assault, forcible 
rape and homicide increased by 263%, 
164%, 174%, and 188%, respectively. 
Similar property crime rate increases re- 
ported during this same period! (e.g., 
200% for burglary rate) suggest that the 
paradox noted by the Violence Commis- ` 
sion applies to nonviolent offenses as 
well. Í EH 


' Though official data severely underestimate 
crime, they at least provide a rough indicator of 
trends over time in the volume of several major 
felonies. The possibility that these data also reflect 
trends in rates at which offenses are reported to the 
police has motivated extensive victimology research 
(see Nettler, 1974; and Hindelang, 1976, for a re- 
view). This work consistently finds that seriousness 
of offense is the strongest determinant of citizen 
reporting to law enforcement officials (Skogan, 1976: 
145; Hindelang, 1976: 401). Hence the upward trend . 
in official crime rates since 1960 in the U.S. may 
reflect increases in both the volume and seriousness 
of offenses. Though disaggregating these two com- 
ponents may not be feasible, one may wish to inter- 
pret observed trends as generated largely by both. 
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In the present paper we consider these 
paradoxical trends in crime rates in terms 
of changes in the ‘routine activities" of 
everyday life. We believe the structure of 
such activities influences criminal oppor- 
tunity and therefore affects trends in a 
class: of crimes we. refer Io ag direct- 
contact predatory violations. Predatory. 


violations are defined here as illegal acts : 


in which ‘‘someone definitely and inten- 
tionally takes or damages the person or 
property of another’’ (Glaser, 1971:4). 
Further, this analysis is confined to those 
predatory violations involving direct phys- 
ical contact between at least one offender 
and at least one person or object which 
that offender attempts to take or damage. 

We argue that structural changes in 
routine activity patterns can influence 
crime rates by affecting the convergence 
in space and time of the three minimal 
elements of direct-contact predatory vio- 
lations: (1) motivated offenders, (2) suita- 
ble targets, and (3) the absence of capable 
guardians against a violation. We further 
argue that the lack of any one of these 
elements is sufficient to prevent the suc- 
cessful completion of a direct-contact 
predatory crime, and that the convergence 
in time and space of suitable targets and 
the absence of capable guardians may 
even lead to large increases in crime rates 
without necessarily requiring any increase 
in the structural conditions that motivate 
individuals to engage in crime. That is, if 
the proportion of motivated offenders or 
even suitable targets were to remain stable 
in a community, changes in routine activi- 
ties could nonetheless alter the likelihood 
of their convergence in space and time, 
thereby creating more opportunities for 
crimes to occur. Control therefore be- 
comes critical. If controls through routine 
activitles were to decrease, illegal pred- 
atory activities could then be likely to in- 
crease. In the process of developing this 
explanation and evaluating its consistency 
with existing data, we relate our approach 
to classical human ecological concepts 
and to several earlier studies. 


The Structure of Criminal Activity 


Sociological knowledge of how com- 
munity structure generates illegal acts has 
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made li-ctle progress since Shaw and 
McKay and their collezgues (1929) pub- 
lished their pathbreakmg work, Delin- 
quency Areas. Variatioas in crime rates 
over space long have been recognized 
(e.g., see Guerry, 1833 Quetelet, 1842), 
and current evidence indicates that the 
pattern of these relatiorships within met- 
ropolitan communities has persisted 
(Reiss, 1976). Although most spatial research 
is quite useful for describing crime rate 
patterns and providing »ost hoc explana- 
tions, these works seldom consider— 
conceptually or empirzally—the funda- 
mental human ecological character of il- 
legal acts as events whizh occur at specific 
locations in space ara fime, involving 
specific persons and/or ebjects. These and 
related concepts can he us to develop an 
extension of the human ecological 
analysis to the prob.em of explaining 
changes in crime rates dver time. Unlike 
many criminological ir«uiries, we do not 
examine why individueb or groups are in- 
clined criminally, but raxher we take crim- 
inal inclination as giver. and examine the 
manner in which the spatio-temporal 


"Organization of socia activities helps. 


people to translate ther criminal inclina- 
tions into action. Crim.nal violations are 
treated here as routinz activities which 
Share many attributes =f, and are interde- 
pendent with, other -outine activities. 
This interdependence tetween the struc- 
ture of illegal activities and the organiza- 
tion of everyday sus.enance activities 
leads us to consider Cer an concepts from ` 
human ecological literzture. 


Selectec Concepts front Hawlev's Human 
Ecological Theory 


While criminologists. traditionally have 
concentrated on the soatial analysis of 
crime rates within metropolitan com- 
munities, they seldom have considered 
the temporal interdezendence of these 
acts. In his classic theery of human ecol- 
ogy, Amos Hawley (1950) treats the com- 
munity not simply as a anit of territory but 
rather as an organizaticn of symbiotic and 
commensalistic relaticnships as human 
activities are performzd over both space 
and time. 
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Hawlev identified three important tem- 
poral components of community struc- 
ture: (1) rhythm, the regular periodicity 
with which events occur, as with the 
rhythm of travel activity; (2) tempo, the 
number of events per unit of time, such as 
the number of criminal violations per day 
on a given street; and (3) timing, the coor- 
dination among different activities which 
are more or less interdependent, such as 
the coordination of an offender's rhythms 
with those of a victim (Hawley, 1950:289; 
the examples are ours) These compo- 
nents of temporal organization, often ne- 
glected in criminological research, prove 
useful in analyzing how illegal tasks are 

. performed—a utility which becomes more 
apparent after noting the spatio-temporal 
requirements of illegal activities. 


The Minimal Elements ep Direct: Contact 
Predatory Violations 


As we previously stated, despite their 
great diversity, direct-contact predatory 
violations share some important require- 
ments which facilitate analysis of their 

` structure. Each successfully completed 
violation minimally requires an offender 
with both criminal inclinations and the 
ability to carry out those inclinations, a 
person or object providing a suitable 
target for the offender, and absence of 
guardians capable of preventing viola- 
tions. We emphasize that the lack of any 
one of these elements normally is suffi- 
cient to prevent such violations from 
occurring. Though guardianship is im- 
plicit in everyday life, it usually is marked 
by the absence of violations; hence it is 
easy to overlook. While police action is 
analyzed widely, guardianship by ordi- 
nary citizens of one another and of prop- 
erty as they go about routine activities 
may be one of the most neglected ele- 
ments in sociological research on crime, 
especially since it links seemingly unre- 


*The analytical distinction between target and 
guardian is not important in those cases where a 
personal target engages in self-protection from 
direct-contact predatory violations. We leave open 
for the present the question of whether a guardian is 
effective or ineffective in all situations. We also 
allow that various guardians may primarily supervise 
offenders, targets or both. These are questions for 
future examination. 
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lated social roles and relationships to the 
occurrence or absence of illegal acts. 
The conjunction of these minimal ele- 


ments can be used to assess how social 


structure may affect the tempo of each 
type of violation. That is, the probability 
that a violation will occur at any specific 
time and place might be taken as a func- 
tion of the convergence of likely offenders 
and suitable targets in. the absence of 
capable guardians. Through consideration 
of how trends and fluctuations in social 
conditions affect the frequency of this 
convergence of criminogenic circum-: 
stances, an explanation of temporal trends 
in crime rates can be constructed. 


The Ecological Nature of Illegal Acts 


` This ecological analysis of direct- 
contact predatory violations is intended to 
be more than metaphorical. In the context 
of such violations, people, gaining and los- 
ing sustenance, struggle among them- 
selves for property, safety, territorial 
hegemony, sexual outlet, physical con- 
trol, and sometimes for survival itself. The 
interdependence between offenders and 
victims can be viewed as a predatory rela- 
tionship between functionally dissimilar 
individuals or groups. Since predatory 
violations fail to yield any net gain in 


sustenance for the larger community, they 


can only be sustained by feeding upon 
other activities. As offenders cooperate to 
increase their efficiency at predatory vio- 
lations and as potential victims organize 
their resistance to these violations, both 
groups apply the symbiotic principle to 
improve their susténance position. On the 
other hand, potential victims of predatory 
crime may take evasive actions which en- 
courage offenders to pursue targets other 
than their own. Since illegal activities 
must feed upon other activities, the spatial 
and temporal structure of routine legal ac- 
tivities should play an important role in 
determining the location, type and quan- 
tity of illegal acts occurring in a given 
community or society. Moreover, one can 
analyze how the structure of community 
organization as well as the level of 
technology in a society provide the cir- 
cumstances under which crime can thrive. 
For example, technology and organization 
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affect the capacity of persons with crimi- 
nal inclinations to overcome their targets, 
as well as affecting the ability of guardians 
to contend with potential offenders by 
using whatever protective tools, weapons 
and skills they have at their disposal. 
Many technological advances designed for 
legitimate purposes—including the auto- 
mobile, small power tools, hunting 
weapons, highways, telephones, etc.— 
may enable offenders to carry out their 
own work more effectively or may assist 
people in protecting their own or someone 
else’s person or property. 

Not only do routine legitimate activities 
often provide the wherewithal to commit 


offenses or to guard against others who do- 


so, but they also provide offenders with 
suitable targets. Target suitability is likely 
to reflect such things as value (i.e., the 
material or symbolic desirability of a per- 
sonal or property target for offenders), 
physical visibility, access, and the inertia 
of a target against illegal treatment by of- 
fenders (including the weight, size, and 
attached or locked features of property 
inhibiting its illegal removal and the phys- 
ical capacity of personal victims to resist 
attackers with or without weapons). 
Routine production activities probably af- 
fect the suitability of consumer goods for 


illegal removal by determining their value. 


and weight. Daily activities may affect the 
location of property and personal targets 
in visible and accessible places at particu- 
lar times. These activities also may cause 
people to have on hand objects that can be 
used as weapons for criminal acts or self- 
protection or to be preoccupied with tasks 
which reduce. their capacity to discourage 
or resist offenders. 

While little is known about conditions 
that affect the convergence of potential 
offenders, targets and guardians, this is a 
potentially rich source of propositions 
about crime rates. For example, daily 
work activities separate many people from 
those they trust and the property they 
value. Routine activities also bring to- 
gether at various times of day or night 
persons of different background, some- 


times in the presence of facilities, tools or’ 


weapons which influence the commission 
or avoidance of illegal acts. Hence, the 


timing of work, schooling and leisure may 
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be of central importance for explaining 
crime rates. ü 

The ideas presented so far are not new, 
but they frequently are overlooked in the 
theoretical literature on crime. Although 
an investigation of the literature uncovers 
significant examples of descriptive and 
practical data related to the routine activi- 
ties upon which illegal behavior feeds, 
these data seldom are treated within an 
analytical framework. The next section 
reviews some of this literature. 


RELATION OF THE ROUTINE ACTIVITY 
APPROACH TO EXTANT STUDIES 


A major advantage of the routine ac- 
tivity approach presented here is that it 
helps assemble some diverse and previ- 
ously unconnected criminological 
analyses into a single substantive frame- 
work. This framework also serves to link 
illegal and legal activities, as illustrated by 
a few examples of descriptive accounts of 
criminal activity. 


Descriptive Analyses 


There are several descriptive analyses 
of criminal acts in criminological litera- 
ture. For example, Thomas Reppetto's 
(1974) study, Residential Crime, considers 
how residents supervise their neighbor- 
hoods and streets and limit access of 
possible offenders. He also considers how 
distance of households from the central 
city reduces risks of criminal victimiza- 
tion. Reppetto’s evidence—consisting of 
criminal justice records, observations of 
comparative features of geographic areas, 
victimization survey data and offender 
interviews—indicates that offenders are 
very likely to use burglary tools and to 
have at least minimal technical skills, that 
physical characteristics of dwellings affect 
their victimization rates, that the rhythms 
of residential crime rate patterns are 
marked (often related to travel and work 
patterns of residents), and that visibility of 
potential sites of crime affects the risk that 
crimes will occur there. Similar findings 
are reported by Pope's (1977a; 1977b) 
study of burglary in California and by 
Scarr's (1972) study of burglary in and 
around the District of Columbia. In addi- 
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tion, many studies report that architec- 
tural and environmental design as well as 
community crime programs serve to de- 
crease target suitability and increase 
capable guardianship (see, for example, 
Newman, 1973; Jeffery, 1971; Washnis, 
1976), while many biographical or au- 
tobiographical descriptions of illegal ac- 
tivities note that lawbreakers take into ac- 
count the nature of property and/or the 
structure of human activities as they go 
about their illegal work (see, e.g., 
Chambliss, 1972; Klockars, 1974; Suther- 
land, 1937; Letkemann, 1973; Jackson, 
1969; Martin, 1952; Maurer, 1964; Came- 
ron, 1964; Williamson, 1968). 

Evidence that the spatio-temporal orga- 
nization of society affects patterns of 
crime can be found in several sources. 
Strong variations in specific predatory 
crime rates from hour to hour, day to day, 
and month to month are reported often 
(e.g., Wolfgang, 1958; Amir, 1971; Rep- 
petto, 1974; Scarr, 1972; FBI, 1975; 
1976), and these variations appear to cor- 
respond to the various tempos of the re- 
lated legitimate activities upon which they 
feed. Also at a microsociological level, 
Short and Strodtbeck (1965: chaps. 5 and 
11) describe opportunities for violent con- 
frontations of gang boys and other com- 
munity residents which arise in the con- 
text of community leisure patterns, such 
as ‘‘quarter parties" in black com- 
munities, and the importance, in the cal- 
culus of decision making employed by 
participants in such episodes, of low 
probabilities of legal intervention. In addi- 
tion, a wealth of empirical evidence indi- 
cates strong spatial variations over com- 
munity areas in crime and delinquency 
rates? (for an excellent discussion and re- 


3 One such ecological study by Sarah Boggs (1965) 
presents some similar ideas in distinguishing famil- 
iarity of offenders with their targets and profitability 
of targets as two elements of crime occurrence. 


Boggs's work stands apart from much research on . 


the ecology of crime in its consideration of crime 
occurrence rates separately from offender rates. The 
former consist of the number of offenses committed 
in a given area per number of suitable targets within 


that area (as estimated by various indicators). The ` 


latter considers the residence of offenders in comput- 
ing the number of offenders per unit of population. 


Boggs examines the correlations between crime. 


occurrence rates and offender rates for several of- 
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view of the literature on ecological studies 
of crimes, see Wilks, 1967). Recently, AI- 
bert Reiss (1976) has argued convincingly 
that these spatial variations (despite some 
claims to the contrary) have been sup- 
ported consistently by both official and 
unofficial sources of data. Reiss further 
cites victimization studies which indicate 
that offenders are very likely to select 
targets not far from their own residence 
(see USDJ, 1974a; 1974b; 1974c). 


Macrolevel Analyses of Crime Trends 
and Cycles 


Although details about how crime oc- 
curs are intrinsically interesting, the im- 
portant analytical task is to learn from 
these details how illegal activities carve 
their niche within the larger system of ac- 
tivities. This task is not an easy one. For 
example, attempts by Bonger (1916), 
Durkheim (1951; 1966), Henry and Short 
(1954), and Fleisher (1966) to link the rate 
of illegal activities to the economic condi- 
tion of a society have not been completely 
successful. Empirical tests of the relation- 
ships postulated in the above studies have 
produced inconsistent results which some 
Observers view as an indication that the 
level of crime is not related systematically 
to the economic conditions of a society 
(Mansfield et al., 1974: 463; Cohen and 
Felson, 1979). 

It is possible that the wrong economic 
and social factors have been employed in 
these macro studies of crime. Other re- 
'searchers have provided stimulating alter- 
native descriptions of how social change 
affects the criminal opportunity structure, 
thereby influencing crime rates in particu- 
lar societies. For example, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, Patrick 
Colquhoun (1800) presented a detailed, 
lucid description and analysis of crime in 
the London metropolitan area and sugges- 
tions for its control. He assembled sub- 
stantial evidence that London was experi- 
encing a massive crime wave attributable 
to a great increment in the assemblage and 





fenses in St. Louis and shows that the two are often 
independent. It appears from her analysis that both 
target and offender characteristics play a central role 
in the location of illegal activity. 
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movement of valuable goods through its 
` ports and terminals. 

A similar examination of crime in the 
period of the English industrial expansion 
was carried out by a modern historian, 
J. J. Tobias (1967), whose work on the 
history of crime in nineteenth century En- 
gland is perhaps the most comprehensive 
effort to isolate those elements of social 
change affecting crime in an expanding 
industrial nation. Tobias details how far- 
reaching changes in transportation, cur- 
rency, technology, commerce, merchan- 
dising, poverty, housing, and the like, had 
tremendous repercussions on the amount 
and type of illegal activities committed in 
the nineteenth century. His thesis is that 
structural transformations either 
facilitated or impeded the opportunities to 
engage in illegal activities. In one of the 
few empirical studies of how recent social 
change affects the opportunity structure 
for crime in the United States, Leroy 
Gould (1969) demonstrated that the in- 
crease in the circulation of money and the 
availability of automobiles between 1921 
and 1965 apparently led to an increase in 
the rate of bank robberies and auto thefts, 
respectively. Gould's data suggest that 
these relationships are due more to the 
abundance of opportunities to perpetrate 
the crimes than to short-term fluctuations 
in economic activities. 

Although the sociological and historical 
studies cited in this section have provided 
some useful empirical generalizations and 
important insights into the incidence of 
crime, it is fair to say that they have not 
articulated systematically: the theoretical 
linkages between routine legal activities 
and illegal endeavors. Thus, these studies 
cannot explain how changes in the larger 
social structure generate changes in the 
opportunity to engage in predatory crime 
and hence account for crime rate trends. 


* The concept of the opportunity for crime con- 
tained in the above research and in this study differs 
considerably from the traditional sociological usage 
of the differential opportunity concept. For example, 
Cloward and Ohlin (1960) employed this term in dis- 
cussing how legitimate and illegitimate opportunities 
affect the resolution of adjustment problems leading 
to gang delinquency. From their viewpoint, this reso- 
lution depends upon the kind of social support for 
one or another type of illegitimate activity that is 
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To do so requires a conceptual framework 
such as that sketched in the preceding sec- 
tion. Before attempting to demonstrate 
the feasibility of this approach with ma- 
crolevel data, we examine available mi- 
crolevel data for its consistency with the 
major assumptions of this approach. 


Microlevel Assumptions of the Routine 
Activity Approach 


The theoretical approach taken here 
specifies :hat crime rate trends in the 
post-World War II United States are re- 
lated to patterns of what we have called 
routine activities. We define these as any 
recurrent and prevalent activities which 
provide for basic population and indi- 
vidual needs, whatever their biological or 
cultural origins. Thus routine activities 
would include formalized work, as well as 
the provision of standard food, shelter, 
sexual outlet, leisure, social interaction, 
learning and childrearing. These activities 
may go well beyond the minimal levels 
needed to prevent a population's extinc- 
tion, so long as their prevalence and re- 


. currence makes them a part of everyday: 


life. 

Routine activities may occur (1) at 
home, (2) in jobs away from home, and (3) 
in other activities away from home. The 
latter may involve primarily household 
members or others. We shall argue that, 
since Werld War II, the United States has 
experienced a major shift of routine activi- 
ties awav from the first category into the 
remaining ones, especially those 
nonhousehold activities involving 
nonhousehold members. In particular, we 
shall argae that this shift in the structure 
of routine activities increases the probabil-. 
ity-that motivated offenders will converge 
in space and time with suitable targets in 
the absence of capable guardians, hence 
contributing to significant increases in the 


given at different points in the social structure (Clo- 
ward and Ohlin, 1960: 151). Rather than circumstan- 
tial determinants of crime, they use differential 
opportunity to emphasize structural features which 
motivate offenders to perpetrate certain types of 
crimes. Cloward and Ohlin are largely silent on the 
interaction of this motivation with target suitability 
and guard-anship as this interaction influences crime 
rates. 
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direci-contact predatory crime rates over 
these years. 

If the routine activity approach is valid, 
then we should expect to find evidence for 
a number of empirical relationships re- 
garding the nature and distribution of 
predatory violations. For example, we 
would expect routine activities performed 
within or near the home and among family 
or other primary groups to entail lower 
risk of criminal victimization because they 
enhance guardianship capabilities. We 
should also expect that routine daily ac- 
tivities affect the location of property and 
personal targets in visible and accessible 
places at particular times, thereby in- 
fluencing their risk of victimization. Fur- 
thermore, by determining their size and 
weight and in some cases their value, 
routine production activities should affect 
the suitability of consumer goods for il- 
legal removal. Finally, if the routine ac- 
tivity approach is useful for explaining the 
paradex presented earlier, we should find 
that the circulation of people and prop- 
erty, the size and weight of consumer 
items etc., will parallel changes in crime 
rate trends for the post-World War II 
United States. 

The veracity of the routine activity ap- 
proach can be assessed by analyses of 
both microlevel and macrolevel inter- 
dependencies of human activities. While 
consistency at the former level may ap- 
pear noncontroversial, or even obvious, 
one nonetheless needs to show that the 
approach does not contradict existing data 
before proceeding to investigate the latter 
level. 


EMPIRICAL ASSESSMENT 
Circumstances and Location of Offenses 


The routine activity approach specifies 
that household and family activities entail 
lower risk of criminal victimization than 
nonhousehold-nonfamily activities, de- 
spite the problems in measuring the 
former.? 


> Recent research indicates the existence of sub- 
stantial quantities of family violence which remains 
outside of UCR data (see annotated bibliography of 
family viclence in Lystad, 1974). While we cannot 
rule out the likelihood that much family violence is 
concealed from victimization surveys, the latter cap- 
ture information absent from police data and still 
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National estimates from large-scale 
government victimization surveys in 1973 
and 1974 support this generalization (see 
methodological information in Hindelang 
et al., 1976: Appendix 6). Table 1 presents 
several incident-victimization rates per 
100,000 population ages 12 and older. 
Clearly, the rates in Panels A and B are far 
lower at or near home than elsewhere and 
far lower among relatives than others. The 
data indicate that risk of victimization var- 
ies directly with social distance between 
offender and victim. Panel C of this table 
indicates, furthermore, that risk of lone 
victimization far exceeds the risk of vic- 
timization for groups. These relationships 
are strengthened by considering time 
budget evidence that, on the average, 
Americans spend 16.26 hours per day at 
home, 1.38 hours on streets, in parks, 
etc., and 6.36 hours in other places 
(Szalai, 1972:795). Panel D of Table 1 
presents our estimates of victimization per 
billion person-hours spent in such loca- 
tions. For example, personal larceny 





indicate that nonfamily members are usually much 
more dangerous than family members are to each 
other (see text). Also, when family violence leads to 
death, its suppression becomes quite difficult. The 
murder circumstances data indicate that about two- 
thirds of killings involve nonrelatives. Without deny- 
ing the evidence that the level of family violence is 
far greater than police reports would indicate, avail- 
able data also suggest that time spent in family activi- 
ties within households incurs less risk of victimiza- 
tion than many alternative activities in other places. 
In addition, many of the most common offenses 
(such as robbery and burglary) always have been 
recognized as usually involving nonfamily members. 

^ Billion person-hours can easily be concep-. 
tualized as 1,000,000 persons spending 1,000 hours 
each (or about 42 days) in a given location (Szalai, 
1972:795). Fox obtained these data from a 1966 time 
budget study in 44 American cities. The study was 
carried out by the Survey Research Center, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. We combined four subsamples 
in computing our figures. We combined activities 
into three locations, as follows: (1) at or just outside 
home; (2) at another's home, restaurants or bars, or 
indoor leisure; (3) in streets, parks, or outdoor lei- 
sure, Our computing formula was 


Q = [(R+ 105) + (A * 365] + 10°, 


where Q is the risk per billion person-hours; R is the 
victimization rate, reported per 105 persons in Hin- 
delang et al. (1976: Table 318); A is the hours spent 
per location calculated from Szalai (1972: 795); 365 is 
the multiplier to cover a year's exposure to risk; and 
10° converts risk per person-hour to billion person- 
hours. 
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Table 1. Incident-Specific Risk Rates for Rape, Robbery, Assault and Personal Larceny with Contact, 


United States, 1974 




















Personal 
Larceny 
A.* Rape Robbery Assault with Contact Total 
PLACE OF ` In or near home 63 129 572 75 839 
RESIDENCE Elsewhere 119 584 1,897 1,010 3,610 
B. * 
VICTIM- (Lone Offender) 
OFFENDER Relative 7 13 158 5 183 
RELATIONSHIP Well Known 23 30 333 30 416 
Casual Acquaintance II 26 308 25 370 
Don't Know/Sight Only 106 227 888 616 1,837 
(Multiple Offender) š 
Any known i 10*** 68 252 43 373 
All strangers Ké 349 530 366 1,270 
C i 
NUMBER one 179 647 2,116 1,062 4,004 
OF Two 3 47 257 19 326 
VICTIMS Three 0 13 . 53 3 09 
Four Plus 0 6 43 1 ` 50 
D.** 5 
LOCATION AND Home, Stranger 61 147 345 103 654 
RELATIONSHIP Home, Nonstranger 45 74 620 22 761 
(sole Street, Stranger 1,370 7,743 15,684 7,802 32,460 
offender Street, Nonstranger 179 735 5,777 496 7,167 
only) Elsewhere, Stranger 129 513 1,934 2,455 4,988 
Elsewhere, Nonstranger 47 155 1,544 99 1,874 


` -* Calculated from Handelang et al., 1977: Tables 3.16, 3.18, 3.27, 3.28. Rates are per 100,000 persons 


ages 12 and over. 


** See fn. 6 for source. Rates are per billion person-hours in stated locations. 
*** Based on white data only due to lack of suitable sample size for nonwhites as victims of rape with 


multiple offenders. 


rates (with contact) are 350 times higher at 
the hands of strangers in streets than at 
the hands of nonstrangers at home. Sepa- 
rate computations from 1973 victimization 
data (USDJ, 1976: Table 48) indicate that 
there were two motor vehicle thefts per 
million vehicle-hours parked at or near 
home, 55 per million vehicle-hours in 
streets, parks, playgrounds, school 
grounds or parking lots, and 12 per million 
vehicle-hours elsewhere. While the direc- 
tion of these relationships is not surpris- 
ing, their magnitudes should be noted. It 
appears that risk of criminal victimization 
varies dramatically among the circum- 
stances and locations in which people 
place themselves and their property. 


Target Suitability 


Another assumption of the routine ac- 
tivity approach is that target suitability in- 
fluences the occurrence of direct-contact 
predatory violations. Though we Jack data 


to disaggregate all major components of 
target suitability De. value, visibility, ac- 
cessibility and inertia), together they 
imply that expensive and movable dura- : 
bles, such as vehicles and electronic 
appliances, have the highest risk of illegal 
removal. 

As a specific case in point, we com- 
pared the 1975 composition of stolen 
property reported in the Uniform Crime 


. Report (FBI, 1976: Tables 26—7) with na- 


tional data on personal consumer expendi- 
tures for goods (CEA, 1976: Tables 13—16) 
and to appliance industry estimates of the 
value of shipments the same year (Mer- 
chandising: Week, 1976). We calculated 
that $26.44 in motor vehicles and parts 
were stolen for each $100 of these goods 
consumed in 1975, while $6.82 worth of 
electronic appliances were stolen per $100 
consumed. Though these estimates are 
subject to error in citizen and police esti- 
mation, what is important here is their size 
relative to other rates. For example, only 
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8¢ worth of nondurables and 12¢ worth 
of furniture and nonelectronic household 
durables were stolen per $100 of each 
category consumed, the motor vehicle 
risk being, respectively, 330 and 220 times 
as great. Though we lack data on the 
"stocks" of goods subject to risk, these 
“flow” data clearly support our assump- 
tion that vehicles and electronic 
appliences are greatly overrepresented in 
thefts. 

The 1976 Buying Guide issue of Con- 


sumer Reports (1975) indicates why elec-. 


tronic appliances are an excellent retail 
value for a thief. For example, a 
Panasonic car tape player is worth $30 per 
lb., and a Phillips phonograph cartridge is 
valued at over $5,000 per !b., while large 
appliances such as refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines are only worth $1 to $3 per 
Ib. Not surprisingly, burglary data for the 
` District of Columbia in 1969 (Scarr, 1972: 
Table 9) indicate that home entertainment 
items alone constituted nearly four times 
as many stolen items as clothing; food, 
drugs, liquor, and tobacco combined and 
nearly eight times as many stolen items as 
office supplies and equipment. In addi- 
tion, 69% of national thefts classified in 
1975 (FBI, 1976: Tables 1, 26) involve 
automobiles, their parts or accessories, 
and thefts from automobiles or thefts of 
bicycles. Yet radio and television sets plus 
electronic components and accessories to- 
'taled only 0.10% of the total truckload 
tonnage terminated in 1973 by intercity 
motor carriers, while passenger cars, 
motor vehicle parts and accessories, 
motorcycles, bicycles, and their parts, to- 
taled only 5.5% of the 410 million 
truckload tons terminated (ICC, 1974). 
Clearly, portable and movable durables 
` are reported stolen in great disproprotion 
to their share of the value and weight of 
goods circulating in the United States. 


Family Activities and Crime Rates 


One would expect that persons living in 
single-adult households and those em- 
ployed outside the home are less obligated 
to confine their time to family activities 
within households. From a routine ac- 
tivity perspective, these persons and their 
households should have higher rates of 
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predatory criminal victimization. We also 
expect that adolescents and young adults 


‘who are perhaps more likely to engage in 


peer group activities rather than family 
activities will have higher rates of criminal 
victimization. Finally, married persons 
should have lower rates than others. Ta- 
bles 2 and 3 largely confirm these expecta- 
tions (with the exception of personal lar- 
ceny with contact). Examining these ta- 
bles, we note that victimization rates ap- 
pear to be related inversely to age and are 
lower for persons in ''less active’’ statuses 
(e.g., keeping house, unable to work, re- 
tired) and persons in intact marriages. A 
notable exception is indicated in Table 2, 
where persons unable to work appear 
more likely to be victimized by rape, rob- 
bery and personal larceny with contact 
than are other ‘‘inactive persons.” Un- 
employed persons also have unusually 
high rates of victimization. However, 
these rates are consistent with the routine 
activity approach offered here: the high 
rates of victimization suffered by the un- 
employed may reflect théir residential 
proximity to high concentrations of poten- 
tial offenders as well as their age and ra- 
cial composition, while handicapped per- 
sons have high risk of personal victimiza- 
tion because they are less able to resist 
motivated offenders. Nonetheless, per- 
sons who keep house have noticeably 
lower rates of victimization than those 
who are employed, unemployed, in school 
or in the armed forces. 

As Table 3 indicates, burglary and rob- 
bery victimization rates are about twice as 
high for persons living in single-adult 
households as for other persons in each 
age group examined. Other victimization 
data (USDJ, 1976: Table 21) indicate that, 
while household victimization rates tend 
to vary directly with household size, 
larger households have lower rates per 
person. For example, the total household 
victimization rates (including burglary, 
household larceny, and motor vehicle 
theft) per 1,000 households were 168 for 
single-person households and 326 for 
households containing six or more per- 
sons. Hence, six people distributed over 
six single-person households experience 
an average of 1,008 household victimiza- 
tions, more than three times as many as 


A 
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Table 2. Selected Status-Specific Personal Victimization Rates for the United States (per 100,000 Persons in 
Each Category) 

















Personal Personal 
Variables Larceny ` Larceny 
and Victim with without 
Sources Category Rape Robbery Assault Contact Contact 
A. AGE 12-15 147 1,267 3,848 311 16,355 
(Source: 16-19 248 1,127 5,411 370 15,606 
Hindelang, et al., 1977: 20-24 209 1,072 4,829 337 14,295 
Table 310, 1974 25-34 135 703 3,023 263 10,354 
rates 35-49 21 547 1,515 256 7,667 
50-64 33 411 731 347 4,588 
65+ 20 388 492 344 1,845 
B. MAJOR (Male 16+) 
ACTIVITY OF Armed Forces — 1,388 4,153 118 16,274 
VICTIM Employed — 807 3,285 252 10,318 
(Source: Unemployed — 2,179 7,984 594 15,905 
Hindelang, et al., 1977: Keep house — 0 2,475 463 3,998 
Table 313, 1974 In school — 1,362 5,984 493 17,133 
rates) Unable to work — 1,520 2,556 623 3,648 
Retired — 578 662 205 2,080 
(Female 164- 
Keep house 116 271 ` 978 285 4,433 
Employed 156 529 1,576 355 9,419 
Unemployed 798 772 5,065 461 12,338 
In School 417 430 2,035 298 12,810 
Unable to work 287 ^" 82 741 326 1,003 
Retired 120 172 438 831 1,571 
C. MARITAL STATUS (Male 12+) 
(Source: USDJ: Never Married — 1,800 5,870 450 16,450 
1977, Table 5, Married — 550 2,170 170 7,660 
1973 rates) Separated/Divorced — 2,270 5,640 1,040 12,960 
Widowed — 1,150 1,500 — 4,120 
(Female 12+) 
Never Married 360 580 2,560 400 12,880 
Married 70 270 910 220 6,570 
Separated/Divorced 540 1,090 4,560 640 9,130 
Widowed — 450 590 480 2,460 





Line indicates too few offenses for accurate estimates of rate. However, rates in these cells are usually 


small. 


one six-person household. Moreover, age 
of household head has a strong relation- 
ship to a household's victimization rate 
for these crimes. For households headed 


Table 3. Robbery-Burglary Victimization Rates by , 


Ages and Number of Adults in Household, 
1974 and 1976 General Social Survey 


Number of Adults in Household 











Age One Two or More Ratio 
18-35 0.200 (140) 0.095 (985) 2.11 
36-55 0.161 (112) 0.079 (826) 2.04 
56 and over 0.107 (262) 0:061 (640) 1.76 
All Ages 0.144 (514) 0.081 (2451) 1.78 


(Numbers in parentheses are the base for comput- 
ing risk rates.) 

Source: Calculated from 1974 and 1976 General 
Social Survey, National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Chicago. 


by persons under 20, the motor vehicle 
theft rate is nine times as high, and the 
burglary and household larceny rates four 
times as high as those for households 
headed by persons 65 and over (USDJ, 
1976: Table 9). 

While the data presented in this section 
were not collected originaily for the pur- 
pose of testing the routine activity ap- 
proach, our efforts to rework them for 
these purposes have proven fruitful. The 
routine activity approach is consistent 
with the data examined and, in addition, 
helps to accommodate within a rather 
simple and coherent analytical framework 
certain findings which, though not neces- 
sarily new, might otherwise be attributed 
only ''descriptive"" significance. In the 
next section, we examine macrosocial 
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trends as they relate to trends in crime 
rates. 


CHANGING TRENDS IN ROUTINE ACTIVITY 
STRUCTURE AND PARALLEL TRENDS IN 
CRIME RATES ` 


The main thesis presented here is that 
the dramatic increase in the reported 
crime rates in the U.S. since 1960 is linked 
to changes in the routine activity structure 
of American society and to a correspond- 
ing increase in target suitability and de- 
crease in guardian presence. If such a 
thesis has validity, then we should be able 
to identify these social trends and show 
how they relate to predatory criminal vic- 
timization rates. 


Trends in Human Activity Patterns 


The decade 1960-1970 experienced 
noteworthy trends in the activities of the 
American population. For example, the 
percent of the population consisting. of 
female college students increased 118% 
(USBC, 1975: Table 225). Married female 
labor force participant rates increased 
31% (USBC, 1975: Table 563), while the 
percent of the population living as primary 
individuals increased by 34% (USBC, 
1975: Table 51; see also Kobrin, 1976). We 
gain some further insight into changing 
routine activity patterns by comparing 
hourly data for 1960 and 1971 on house- 
holds unattended by persons ages 14 or 
over when U.S. census interviewers first 
called (see Table 4). These data suggest 
that the proportion of households un- 
attended at 8 A.M. increased by almost 
half between 1960 and 1971. One also 
finds increases in rates of out-of-town 
travel, which provides greater opportunity 
for both daytime and nighttime burglary of 
residences. Between 1960 and 1970, there 
was a 72% increase in state and national 
park visits per capita (USBC, 1975), an 
14466 increase in the percent of plant 
workers eligible for three weeks vacation 
(BLS, 1975: Table 116), and an 184% in- 
crease in overseas travellers per 100,000 
population (USBC, 1975: Table 366). The 
National Travel Survey, conducted as 
part of the U.S. Census Bureau's Census 
of Transportation, confirms the general 
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Table 4. Proportion of Households Unattended by 
Anyone 14 Years Old or Over by Time of 
Day during First Visit by Census Bureau 
Interviewer, 1960 and 1971 











November, 1971 

1960 Current Pop. Percent 

Time of day Census Survey Change 

8:00— 8:59 a.m. 29% 43° +48.9% 
9:00- 9:59 a.m. 29 44 +58 
10:00—10:59 a.m. 31 42 +36 
11:00-11:59 a.m. 32 41 +28 
12:00-12:59 p.m. 32 41 +28 
1:00- 1:59 p.m. 31 43 +39 
2:00— 2:59 p.m. 33 43 +30 
3:00- 3:59 p.m. 30 33 +10 
4:00— 4:59 p.m. 28 30 +7 
5:00- 5:59 p.m. 22 26 +18 
6:00- 6:59 p.m. 22 25 +14 
7:00- 7:50 p.m. 20 29 +45 
, 8:00- 8:59 p.m. 24 22 — 8 





Source: Calculated from USBC (1973b: Table A). 


trends, tallying an 81% increase in the 
number of vacations taken by Americans 
from 1967 to 1972, a five-year period 
(USBC, 1973a: Introduction). 

The dispersion of activities away from 
households appears to be a major recent 
social change. Although this decade also 


experienced an important 31% increase in 


the percent of the population ages 15-24, 
age structure change was only one of 
many social trends occurring during the 
period, especially trends in the circulation 
of people and property in American soci- 
ety.? 

. The importance of the changing activity 
structure is underscored by taking a brief 
look at demographic changes between the 
years 1970 and 1975, a period of continu- 
ing crime rate increments. Most of the 
recent changes in age structure relevant to 
crime rates already had occurred by 1970; 
indeed, the proportion of the population 
ages 15-24 increased by only 6% between 
1970 and 1975, compared with a 1596 in- 
crease during the five years 1965 to 1970. 
On the other hand, major changes in the 
structure of routine activities continued 


? While the more sophisticated treatments of the 
topic have varied somewhat in their findings, most 
recent studies attempting to link crime rate increases 
to the changing age structure of the American popu- 
lation have found that the latter account for a rela- 
tively limited proportion of the general crime trend 
(see, for example, Sagi and Wellford, 1968; Fer- 
dinand, 1970: and Wellford, 1973). 
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during these years. For example, in only 
five years, the estimated proportion of the 
population consisting of husband-present, 
married women in the labor force house- 
holds increased by 11%, while the esti- 
mated number of non-husband-wife 
households per 100,000 population in- 
creased from 9,150 to 11,420, a 25% in- 
crease (USBC, 1976: Tables 50, 276; 
USBC, 1970-1975). At the same time, the 
percent of population enrolled in higher 
education increased 16% between 1970 
and 1975. 


Related Property Trends and Their 
Relation to Human Activity Patterns 


Many of the activity trends mentioned 
above normally involve significant in- 
vestments in durable goods. For example, 
the dispersion of population across rela- 
tively more households (especially 
non-husband-wife households) enlarges 
the market for durable goods such as tele- 
vision sets and automobiles. Women par- 
ticipating in the labor force and both men 
and women enrolled in college provide a 
market for automobiles. Both work and 
travel often involve the purchase of major 
movable or portable durables and their 
use away from home. 

Considerable data are available which 
indicate that sales of consumer goods 
changed dramatically between 1960 and 
1970 (as did their size and weight), hence 
providing more suitable property available 
. for theft. For example, during this decade, 
constant-dollar personal consumer ex- 
penditures in the United States for motor 
vehicles and parts increased by 7196, 
while constant-dollar expenditures for 
other durables increased by 105% (calcu- 
lated from CEA, 1976: Table B-16). In 
addition, electronic household appliances 
and small houseware shipments increased 
from 56.2 to 119.7 million units (Electrical 
Merchandising Week, 1964; Merchandis- 
ing Week, 1973). During the same decade, 
appliance imports increased in value by 
681% (USBC, 1975: Table 1368). 

. This same period appears to have 

spawned a revolution in small durable 
product design which further feeds the 
opportunity for crime to occur. Relevant 
data from the 1960 and 1970 Sears catalogs 
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on the weight of many consumer durable 
goods were examined. Sears is the na- 
tion’s largest retailer and its policy of pur- 
chasing and relabeling standard manufac- 
tured goods makes its catalogs a good 
source of data on widely merchandised 
consumer goods. The lightest television 
listed for sale in 1960 weighed 38 Ibs., 
compared with 15 lbs. for 1970. Thus, the 
lightest televisions were 2/4 times as 
heavy in 1960 as 1970. Similar trends are 
observed for dozens of other goods listed 
in the Sears catalog. Data from Consumer 
Reports Buying Guide, published in De- 
cember of 1959 and 1969, show similar 
changes for radios, record players, slide 
projectors, tape recorders, televisions, 
toasters and many other goods. Hence, 
major declines in weight between 1960 and 
1970 were quite significant for these and 
other goods, which suggests that the con- 
sumer goods market may be producing 
many more targets suitable for theft. In 
general, one finds rapid growth in. prop- 
erty suitable for illegal removal and in 
household and individual exposure to at- 
tack during the years 1960-1975. 


Related Trends in Business 
Establishments 


Of course, as households and individu- 
als increased their ownership of small 
durables, businesses also increased the 
value of the merchandise which they 
transport and sell as well as the money 
involved in these transactions. Yet the 
Census of Business conducted in 1958, 
1963, 1967, and 1972 indicate that the 
number of wholesale, retail, service, and 
public warehouse establishments (includ- 
ing establishments owned by large orga- 
nizations) was a nearly constant ratio of 
one for every 16 persons in the United 
States. Since more goods and money were 


. distributed over a relatively fixed number 


of business establishments, the tempo of 
business activity per establishment appar- 
ently was increasing. At the same time, 
the percent of the population employed as 
sales clerks or salesmen in retail trade de- 
clined from 1.48% to 1.27%, between 1960 
and 1970, a 14.7% decline (USBC, 1975: 
Table 589). 

Though both business and personal 
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property increased, the changing pace of 
activities appears to have exposed the lat- 
ter to greater relative risk of attack, 
whether at home or elsewhere, due to the 
dispersion of goods among many more 
households, while concentrating goods in 
business establishments. However, mer- 
chandise in retail establishments with 
heavy volume and few employees to guard 
it probably is exposed to major increments 
in risk of illegal removal than is most other 
business property. 


Compositien of Crime Trends 


If these changes in the circulation of 
people and property are in fact related to 
crime trends, the composition of the latter 
should reflect this. We expect relatively 
greater increases in personal and house- 
hold victimization as compared with most 
business victimizations,.while shoplifting 
should increase more rapidly than other 
types of thefts from businesses. We ex- 
pect personal offenses at the hands of 
strangers to manifest greater increases 
than such offenses at the hands of 
nonstrangers. Finally, residential burglary 
rates should increase more in daytime 
than nighttime. 

The available time series on the. com- 
position of offenses confirm these expec- 


tations. For example, Table 5 shows that ` 


commercial burglaries declined from 60% 
to 36% of the total, while daytime residen- 


tial burglaries increased from 16% to 33%. | 


Unlike the other crimes against business, 
shoplifting increased its share. Though we 
lack trend data on the circumstances of 
other violent offenses, murder data con- 
firm our expectations. Between 1963 and 
1975, felon-type murders increased from 
17% to 32% of the total. Compared with a 
47% increase in the rate of relative killings 
in this period, we calculated a 294% in- 
crease in the murder rate at the hands of 
known or suspected felon types. 

Thus the trends in the composition of 
recorded crime rates appear to be highly 
consistent with the activity structure 
` trends noted earlier. In the next section 
we apply the routine activity approach in 
order to model crime rate trends and so- 
cial change in the post-World War II 
United States. ` 
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Table 5. Offense Analysis Trends for Robbery, 
Burglary, Larceny and Murder; United 
States, 1960-1975 








A. ROBBERIES* 1960 1965 1970 
Highway Robbery 52.6 57.0 59.8 
Residential Robbery 8.0 10.1 13.1 
Commercial Robbery 39.4 32.9 27.1 

















Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 
B. BURGLARIES 1960 1965 1970 1975 
Residential 15.6 24.5 31.7 33.2 
Residential Nightime 24.4 25.2 25.8 30.5 
Commercial 60.0 50.2 42.5 36.3 
Totals 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 
C. LARCENIES 1960 1965 1970 1975 
Shoplifting 6.0 78 9.2 11.3 
Other 94.0 92.2 90.8 88.7 
Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
D. MURDERS 1963 1965 1970 1975 


31.0 31.0 23.3 22.4 
51.0 48.0 47.9 45.2 
Felon Types* 17.0 21.0 28.8 32.4 


Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Offense Analysis from UCR, various 
years. : 

* Excluding miscellaneous robberies. The 1975 
distribution ,omitted due to apparent instability of 
post-1970 data. 

b Includes romantic triangles, lovers’ quarrels and 
arguments. 

* Includes both known and suspected felon types. 


Relative Killings 
Romance, Arguments? 








THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
ACTIVITY RATIO TO FIVE ANNUAL 
OFFICIAL INDEX CRIME RATES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1947—1974 


In this section, we test the hypothesis 
that aggregate official crime rate trends in 
the United States vary directly over time 
with the dispersion of activities away from 
family and household. The limitations of 
annual time series data do not allow con- 
struction of direct measures of changes in 
hourly activity patterns, or quantities, 


` qualities and movements of exact stocks 


of household durable goods, but the Cur- 
rent Population Survey does provide re- 
lated time series on labor force and 
household structure. From these data, we 
calculate annually (beginning in 1947) a 
household activity ratio by adding the 
number of married, husband-present 
female labor force participants (source: 
BLS, 1975: Table 5) to the number of 
non-husband-wife households (source: 
USBC, 1947-1976), dividing this sum by 
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the total number of households in the U.S. 
(source: USBC, 1947-1976). This calcula- 
tion provides an estimate of the propor- 
tion of American households in year t ex- 
pected to be most highly exposed to risk 
of personal and property victimization due 
to the dispersion of their activities away 
from family and household and/or their 
likelihood of owning extra sets of durables 
subject to high risk of attack. Hence, the 
household activity ratio should vary di- 
rectly with official index crime rates. 

Our empirical goal in this section is to 
test this relationship, with controls for 
those variables which other researchers 
have linked empirically to crime rate 
trends in the United States. Since various 
researchers have found such trends to in- 
crease with the proportion of the popula- 
tion in teen and young adult years (Fox, 
1976; Land and Felson, 1976; Sagi and 
Wellford, 1968; Wellford, 1973), we in- 
clude the population ages 15-24 per 
100,000 resident population in year t as 
our first control variable (source: USBC, 
various years). Others (e.g., Brenner, 
1976a; 1976b) have found unemployment 
rates to vary directly with Official crime 
rates over time, although this relationship 
elsewhere has been shown to be empiri- 
cally questionable (see Mansfield et al., 
1974: 463; Cohen and Felson, 1979). Thus, 
as our second, control variable, we take 
the standard annual unemployment rate 
(per 100 persons ages 16 and over) as a 
measure of the business cycle (source: 
BLS, 1975). 

Four of the five crime rates that we 
utilize here (forcible rape, aggravated as- 
sault, robbery and burglary) are taken 
from FBI estimates of offenses per 
100,000 U.S. population (as revised and 
reported in OMB, 1973). We exclude 
larceny-theft due to a major definitional 
change in 1960 and auto theft due to ex- 
cessive multicollinearity in the analysis.® 
For our homicide indicator we employ the 


8 The auto theft rate lagged one year correlated 
quite strongly with the predictor variables. This mul- 
ticollinearity impaired our difference equation 
analysis, although we again found consistently posi- 
tive coefficients for the household activity ratio. We 
were able to remove autocorrelation by logging all 
variables and including the unemployment as a con- 
trol, but do not report these equations. 
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homicide mortality rate taken from the 
vital statistics data collected by the 
Bureau of the Census (various years). The 
latter rate has the advantage of being col- 
lected separately from the standard crime 
reporting system and is thought to contain 
less measurement error (see Bowers and 


` Pierce, 1975). Hence, this analysis of offi- 


cial index crime rates includes three vio- 
lent offenses (homicide, forcible rape, and 
aggravated assault), one property offense 
(burglary), and one offense which in- 
volves both the removal of property and 
the threat of violence (robbery). The 
analysis thus includes one offense thought 
to have relatively low reporting reliability 
(forcible rape), one thought to have rela- 
tively high reliability (homicide), and 
three others having relatively intermediate 
levels of reporting quality (Ennis, 1967). 
Since official crime rates in year t are 
likely to reflect some accumulation of 
criminal opportunity and inclinations over 
several years, one should not expect these 
rates to respond solely to the level of the 
independent variables for year t. A useful 
model of cumulative social change in cir- 
cumstances such as this is the difference 
equation, which can be estimated in two 
forms (see Goldberg, 1958). One form 
takes the first difference (y, — wl as the 
dependent variable-—-in this case, the 
change in the official crime rate per 
100,000 population between year t—1 and 
year t. Alternatively, one can estimate the 
difference equation in autoregressive form 
by taking the official crime rate in year t as 
a function of the exogenous predictors 
plus the official crime rate in year t — 1 on 
the right-hand side of the equation. (See 
Land, 1978, for a review of these and 
other methods and for references to re- 
lated literature.) Both forms are estimable 
with ordinary least squares methods, 
which we employ for the years 1947 
through 1974. The N is 28 years for all but 
the homicide rate, for which publication 
lags reduce our N to 26. ' 
Even if a positive relationship between 
the household activity ratio and the offi- 
cial crime rates is observed, with controls 
for age and unemployment, we are open to ` 
the charge that this may be a spurious 
consequence of autocorrelation of distur- 
bances, that is, the possibility that residu- 
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als are systematically related for nearby 
time points. While spurious relationships 
are a risk one also takes in cross-sectional 
regression analysis, time-series analysts 
have devised a variety of methods for 
monitoring and adjusting for spuriousness 
due to this autocorrelation, including the 
Durbin and Watson (1951) statistic, Dur- 
bin’s h statistic (Durbin, 1970), the 
Griliches (1967) criterion, as well as Coch- 
rane and Orcutt (1949) corrections. We 
employ (but do not report in detail) these 
methods to check for the likelihood that 
the observed relationship is spurious. (See 
Land, 1978, for a review of such tests and 
the related literature on their applicability 
and robustness; see Theil, 1971, for a 
methodological review.) 


Findings 


Our time-series analysis for the years 
1947-1974 consistently revealed positive 
and statistically significant relationships 
between the household activity ratio and 
each official crime rate change. 
Whichever official crime rate is employed, 
this finding occurs—whether we take the 
first difference for each crime rate as 
exogenous or estimate the equation in au- 
toregressive form (with the lagged depen- 
dent variable on the right-hand side of the 
equation); whether we include or exclude 
the unemployment variable; whether we 
take the current scales of variables or 
convert them to natural log values; 
whether we employ the age structure vari- 
able as described or alter the ages exam- 
ined (e.g., 14-24, 15-19, etc.). In short, 


the relationship is positive and significant - 


in each case. 

Before calculating the difference equa- 
tions, we regressed each crime rate in year 
t on the three independent variables for 
year t. This ordinary structural equation 
also produced consistent positive and sig- 
nificant coefficients for the routine ac- 
tivity coefficient, the total variance ex- 
plained ranges from 84% to 97%. How- 
ever, the Durbin-Watson statistics for 
these equations indicated high risk of au- 
tocorrelation, which is hardly surprising 
since they ignore lagged effects. Reesti- 
mated equations taking first differences as 
endogenous reduced the risk of autocorre- 
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lation significantly (and álso reduced 
variance explained to between 35% and 
77%). These equations also consistently 
produce significant positive coefficients 
for the household activity variable. When 
unemployment is included in these equa- 
tions, its coefficients are all negative and 
near zero. 

The top panel of Table 6 presents re- 
gression estimates of first differences for 
five official crime rates, with the age 
structure and household activity variables 
in year t as the only predictors. Again, the 
household activity coefficients are consis- 
tently positive, with t ratios always sig- 
nificant with a one-tailed test. Except for 
the aggravated assault equation, the 
household activity variable has a t ratio 
and standardized coefficient greater than 
that of the age structure variable. The 
standardized coefficients for the house- 
hold activity variable range from .42 to 
.72, while the age structure coefficients 
are consistently positive. In general, the 
household activity variable is a stronger 
predictor of official crime rate trends than 
the age structure. 

The equations in the top panel of Table 
6 generally have lower variance explained 
but also lower risk of autocorrelation of 
disturbances than those reported above. 
For all five equations, the Durbin-Watson 
statistic allows acceptance of the null hy- 
pothesis that autocorrelation is absent at 
the 126 level. A 596 level (which increases 
the likelihood of proving the statistic non- 
zero) allows us neither to accept nor reject 
the null hypothesis that autocorrelation is 
absent in the homicide and robbery equa- 
tions. 

Though autocorrelation has not been 
proven to exist in these five equations, its 
risk may be sufficient in two to motivate 
further efforts at equation estimation (see 
bottom panel of Table 6). We estimated 
the equations in autoregressive form to 
see if the risk abates. Since the Durbin- 
Watson statistic was not designed for 
evaluating autocorrelation in these equa- 
tions, we calculated Durbin's h, a statistic 
specifically designed for equations esti- 
mated with a lagged dependent variable 
(Durbin, 1970), and recently found to be 
robust for small samples (Maddala and 
Rao, 1973). This statistic allows ac- 
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ceptance of the null hypothesis (at both 
1% and 5% levels) that autocorrelation is 
absent for all five equations. Application 
of the Griliches (1967) criterion further 
allows acceptance of each equation as 
manifesting distributing lags rather than 
serial correlation. We also employed the 
Cochrane-Orcutt (1949) iterative proce- 
dure to calculate a correction estimate for 
any autocorrelation present. The resulting 
correction for the household activity coef- 
ficient proves minimal in all five cases. 
Finally, we calculated each of the above 
equations for natural log values of the 
relevant variables, finding again that the 
household activity coefficient was consis- 
tently positive and statistically significant 
and the risk of autocorrelation reduced 
still further. 

The positive and significant relationship 
between the household activity variable 
and the official crime rates is robust and 
appears to hold for both macro- and mi- 
crolevel data; it explains five crime rate 
trends, as well as the changing composi- 
tion of official crime rates reported in 
Table 5. These results suggest that routine 
activities may indeed provide the oppor- 
tunity for many illegal activities to occur. 


DISCUSSION 


In our judgment many conventional 
theories of crime (the adequacy of which 
usually is evaluated by cross-sectional 
data, or no data at all) have difficulty ac- 
counting for the annual changes in crime 
rate trends in the post-World War II 
United States. These theories may prove 
useful in explaining crime trends during 
other periods, within specific com- 
munities, or in particular subgroups of the 
population. Longitudinal aggregate data 
for the United States, however, indicate 
that the trends for many of the presumed 
causal variables in these theoretical struc- 
tures are in a direction opposite to those 
hypothesized to be the causes of crime. 
For example, during the decade 1960.. 
1970, the percent of the population below 
the low-income level declined 4495 and the 
unemployment rate declined 18695. Cen- 
tral city population as a share of the whole 
population declined slightly, while the 
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percent of foreign stock declined 0.1%, 
etc. (see USBC, 1975: 654, 19, 39). 

On the other hand, the convergence in 
time and space of three elements (moti- 
vated offenders, suitable targets, and the 
absence of capable guardians) appears 
useful for understanding crime rate 


. trends. The lack of any of these elements 


is sufficient to prevent the occurrence of a 
successful direct-contact predatory crime. 
The convergence in time and space of 
suitable targets and the absence of capable 


guardians can lead to large increases in 


crime rates without any increase or 
change in the structural conditions that 
motivate individuals to engage in crime. 
Presumably, had the social indicators of 
the variables hypothesized to be the. 
causes of crime in conventional theories 
changed in the direction of favoring in- 
creased crime in the post-World War II 
United States, the increases in crime rates 
likely would have been even more stagger- 
ing than those which were observed. In 
any event, it is our belief that 
criminologists have underemphasized the 


‘importance of the convergence of suitable 


targets and the absence of capable guard- 
ians in explaining recent increases in the 
crime rate. Furthermore, the effects of the 
convergence in time and space of these 
elements may be multiplicative rather 
than additive. That is, their convergence 
by a fixed percentage may produce in- 
creases in crime rates far greater than that 
fixed percentage, demonstrating how 
some relatively modest social trends can 
contribute to some relatively large 
changes in crime rate trends. The fact that 
logged variables improved our equations 
(moving Durbin-Watson values closer to 
"ideal" levels) lends support to the argu- 
ment that such an interaction occurs. 
Those few investigations of cross- 
sectional data which include household 
indicators produce results similar to ours. 
For example, Roncek (1975) and Choldin 
and Roncek (1976) report on block-level 
data for San Diego, Cleveland and Peoria 
and indicate that the proportion of a 
block's households which are primary in- 
dividual households consistently offers 
the best or nearly the best predictor of a 
block's crime rate. This relationship per- 
sisted after they controlled for numerous 
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social variables, including race, density, 
age and poverty. Thus the association be- 
tween household structure and risk of 
criminal victimization has been observed 
in individual-level and block-level cross- 
sectional data, as well as aggregate na- 
tional time-series data. 

Without denying the importance of fac- 
tors motivating offenders to engage in 
crime, we have focused specific attention 
upon violations themselves and the pre- 
requisites for their occurrence. However, 
the routine activity approach might in the 
` future be applied to the analysis of offend- 
ers and their inclinations as well. For 
example, the structure of primary group 
activity may affect the likelihood that cul- 


tural transmission or social control of. 


criminal inclinations will occur, while the 
structure of the community may affect the 
tempo of criminogenic peer group ac- 
tivity. We also may expect that circum- 
stances favorable for carrying out viola- 
tions contribute to criminal inclinations in 
the long run by rewarding these inclina- 
tions. 

We further suggest that the routine ac- 
tivity framework may prove useful in ex- 
plaining why the criminal justice system, 
the community and the family have ap- 
peared so ineffective in exerting social 
control since 1960. Substantial increases 
in the opportunity to carry out predatory 
violations may have undermined society’s 
mechanisms for social control. For exam- 
ple, it may be difficult for institutions 
seeking to increase the certainty, celerity 
and severity of punishment to compete 
with structural changes resulting in vast 
increases in the certainty, celerity and 
value of rewards to be gained from illegal 
predatory acts. 

It is ironic that the very factors which 
increase the opportunity to enjoy the 
benefits of life also may increase the 
opportunity for predatory violations. For 
example, automobiles provide freedom of 


movement to offenders as well as average’ 
citizens and offer vulnerable targets for . 


theft. College enrollment, female labor 
force participation, urbanization, subur- 
banization, vacations and new electronic 
durables provide various opportunities to 
escape the confines of the household 
while they increase the risk of predatory 
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victimization. Indeed, the opportunity for 
predatory crime appears to be enmeshed 
in the opportunity structure for legitimate 
activities to such an extent that it might be 
very difficult to root oüt substantial 
amounts of crime without modifying much 
of our way bf life. Rather than assuming 
that predato-y crime is simply an indicator 
of social breakdown, one might take it as a 
byproduct cf freedom and prosperity as 
they manifest themselves in the routine 
activities of everyday life. 
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INTERGENERATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND 
FERTILITY: A REASSESSMENT* 
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This paper examines the relationship between intergenerational occupational mobility and. 
family size; it focuses on the partition of cumulative fertility into two components—intended 
and unintended births—that may respond differertly to social and economic sources of 
influence. Four theoretical perspectives are drawn upon to set forth alternative predictions of 
the relationship between unintended and intended bi-ths for upwardly and downwardly mobile 
couples. The results of regressior. analyses of 1970 National Fertility Survey data lend support 
to Easterlin's relative economic status hypothesis, wich advances the expectation of a positive 
relationship between direction of mobility and fertilty, although this pattern is observed only 
for unintended births. The implications of this finding for certain theories of fertility, as well as 
for the inconclusive nature of previous research irto the mobility-fertility relationship, are 


discussed. 


Social mobility provides one of the 
major points of articulation between social 
stratification and demography. Not only is 
social mobility an integral feature of all 
systems of social stratification (e.g., Lo- 
preato et al., 1976; Tyree and Hodge, 1978), 
it also has noticeable demograrhic corre- 
lates, both for societies and individuals 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967:361; Featherman 
and Hauser, 1978). One of the most impor- 
tant would seem to be fertility, as evi- 
denced by numerous empirical studies 
conducted during the past 25 years (e.g., 
Berent, 1952; Goldberg, 1959; Tien, 1961; 
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lyn Boyd, Norval Glenn, Joseph Lopreato, Alberto 
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Westoff, 1953; Westoff et al., 1961; Wes- 
tof et al., 1963; Boyd, 1973). The cumula- 
tive research evidence, however, has been 
inconclusive, if not totally negative. 
Scercely any substantial basis has been 
found for the conclusion that social mobil- 
ity accounts for additional variation in fer- 
tili-y above and beyond that which is 
associated with measures of origin and 
de:tination position themselves (e.g., 
Duncan, 1966; Boyd, 1973). 

For the most part, explanations of these 
negative results, as distinct from theoreti- 
cal interpretations that are consonant with 
the idea that knowledge of origin and des- 
tination positions suffices to explain the 
fer-ility of the mobile (e.g., Blau, 1956:29), 
have taken either of two tacks. On the one 
haad, they have suggested that the 
methodological basis for assessing rela-, 
tionships between mobility and fertility is 
biesed against the discovery of such rela-. 
tionships (e.g., Hope, 1971; 1975; Lo-! 
preato et al., 1976). On the other hand, they x 
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have noted that the correlates of mobility 
may not be very pronounced in developed 
societies because the distinctions con- 
nected with social position in such 
societies are more diffuse and less sharply 
defined, thus mitigating the effects of 
movement across class or status bound- 
aries (e.g., Germani, 1966; Treiman, 
1970). While both of these may account 
for the failure to observe a relationship 
between mobility and fertility, another 
possibility is that different kinds of 
childbearing may respond variously to the 
experience of mobility. Although some 
students of the mobility-fertility relation- 
ship have examined both cumulative fertil- 
ity and the effectiveness of fertility plan- 


ning as separate (though clearly related) 


responses to mobility (e.g., Kantner and 

Kiser, 1954; Westoff et al., 1961), no 
studies to our knowledge have inquired 
into the relationship between mobility and 
different fertility components, thus allow- 
ing for the possibility that these might 
have varying motivational, social, and 
economic origins. 

This lacuna no doubt stems from the 
absence until recently of attempts to parti- 
tion cumulative fertility in ways that might 
potentially reflect such sources of influ- 
ence. Cumulative fertility has both quan- 
titative and temporal aspects. As Ryder 
and Westoff (1972; Westoff and Ryder, 
1977; Ryder, 1978) note, completed family 
size may include both planned and un- 
planned births, the latter consisting of tim- 
ing failures as well as births that the par- 
ents never intended to have. Hence, by 
distinguishing unplanned births according 
to whether or not the parents ‘ever in- 
tended to have them, we may define an 
unintended birth as not only one that was 
unplanned, but also one that the parents 
never intended to have. An intended birth 
is one that the parents either planned at 
the time it was conceived or one that they 
would have had at some future point any- 
way. 

The difference between intended and 
unintended births is crucial for present 
purposes because it distinguishes the de- 
sire to have children from the tendency 
actually to have them. In the words of 
Ryder and Westoff (1972:471), ‘‘The dis- 
tinction . . . permits the separation of two 
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sources of (fertility) differentials: the de- 
mand for children and the effectiveness of 
fertility control.” Because these conceiv- 
ably may respond differently to various 


‘sources of influence, it is important to 


examine theories about the relationship 
between mobility and fertility in terms of 
whether the explanatory factors they em- 
phasize might be expected to bear differ- 
ent relationships to these different kinds 
of fertility outcomes. To the extent that 
this is the case, estimates of the mobility- 
fertility relationship based on analyses 
that do not treat them separately may be 
subject to an unknown amount of distor- 
tion. 


ALTERNATIVE THEORETICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


One of the most frequently cited 
theoretical perspectives invoked to pre- 
dict a relationship between mobility and 
fertility underscores the socially disinteg- . 
rative aspects of the mobility experience 
(e.g., Sorokin, 1927; Blau and Duncan, 
1967). In this view, social mobility is seen 
as a process that disrupts established so- 
cial ties and relationships and thrusts 
people into new and potentially alienating 
environments. Such social disequilibrium 
is thought either to inhibit severely the 
reproduction process because of accom- 
panying strain and disorientation or to 
lead to high fertility as mobile couples 
compensate for previously lost social ties 
with unusually large families (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967:415—7; Hoffman and Wyatt, 
1960). 

These views, both of which may be sub- 
sumed under the disintegrative framework 
and which may be termed stress and dis- 
orientation and social isolation, respec- 
tively, generate predictions that run in op- 
posite directions, not only between views 
but also within views by kind of fertility 
outcome. Although both emphasize the 
disruptive features of mobility, the former 
envisions the mobile individual as having 
experienced sufficient stress and strain to 
interfere with normal social experiences 
and decrease the desire for children, 
whereas the latter sees the mobile indi- 
vidual as socially isolated and disaffected 
and thus interested in increasing child- 
bearing in compensation. 
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These views also generate opposite 
predictions when applied to unintended 
childbearing. Because strain and disorien- 
tation seem to contribute to greater con- 
traceptive failure (Bean and Aiken, 1976), 
the disorientation perspective offers a 
basis for predicting a positive relationship 
between mobility and unintended fertility. 
By contrast, the kind of forces underlying 
the social isolation perspective might be 
expected to decrease unintended fertility 
because they would operate to reduce the 
tendency to designate births retrospec- 
tively as unintended.! š 

A second general perspective, which 
may be termed status enhancement, finds 
„expression in the work of Westoff and his 
associates (1953; Westoff et al., 1961). 
The argument here is that mobility is ac- 
compznied by reduced, fertility because 
diminished childbearing permits gains in 
time, money and energy that can be de- 
voted to attaining and/or maintaining 
higher social positions (in the case of the 
upwardly mobile) or to efforts to recap- 
ture previous positions, or perhaps at- 
tempts to avoid their further decline (in 
the case of the downwardly mobile). The 
reduced fertility seen to accompany mo- 
bility may be either intended, unintended, 
or both. Just as the mobile may desire 
fewer children in order to enhance their 
socioeconomic position, so may they also 
take greater care to avoid unintended 
births. : 

The work of Easterlin (1969; 1975; 1978) 
provides still another theoretical frame- 
work, as well as a different prediction. His 
approach, which may be termed relative 
economic status, suggests that high rela- 
tive economic status will cause an in- 
crease in fertility because it decreases age 
at marriage and increases the pace of early 
marital fertility (MacDonald and Rindfuss, 
1978). By relative economic status he 
means the ratio of permanent income (i.e., 
lifetime income) to consumption prefer- 
ences formed in the parental household. 
Thus, if permanent income is high relative 
to tastes for consumer goods established 


! Neal and Groat (1975) observe that social isola- 
tion bears a positive relationship to unplanned fertil- 
ity. Their analysis, however, does not distinguish 
intended and unintended births. 
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while growing up, fertility is expected to 
be high. On the assumption that the up- 
wardly and downwardly mobile have re- 
spectively higher and lower relative eco- 
nomic status than the nonmobile, we 
would expect the upwardly mobile to 
shaw comparatively higher and the 
downwardly mobile comparatively lower 
fertility. This prediction may be stated 
with respect to either intended or unin- 
tended- fertility (or both), depending upon 
whether the operative mechanism is one 
of raising the demand for births or one of 
lowering the demand for fertility regula- 
tion (or both) (Bean et al., 1978). 

A final possibility concerns selectivity. 
Higher or lower fertility may be selective 
of couples who are respectively upwardly 
or Cownwardly mobile (Fisher, 1929; Blau 
and Duncan, 1967:368). Because children 
require the expenditure of resources 
(both tangible and intangible), couples 
with unusually high fertility may find it all 
the more difficult to maintain social posi- 
tions inherited from the previous genera- 
tion, while couples with very low fertility 
may find it all the easier to achieve social 
gains. Again, these predications might be 
expected to apply equally well to intended 
or unintended fertility, since either type of 
fert:lity could be selective of the particular 
mobility status in question. 

In sum, several theoretical frameworks 
offer alternative bases for predicting the 
relationship between intergenerational 
occupational mobility and fertility. These 
are listed in Table 1, together with an indi- 
cation of whether the given perspective 
would predict higher or lower intended 
and unintended fertility for upwardly and 
downwardly mobile couples. The primary 
purpose of this paper is to see which of 
these various theoretical perspectives. 
provides the best prediction ofthe relation- 
ship between mobility and fertility. Exam- 
ination of empirical relationships between 
intergenerational occupational mobility 
and intended and unintended fertility ` 
provides not only a test of alternative 
theories, but also a potential illustration of 
why the results of previous research based 
on undifferentiated fertility measures have 
yielded inconclusive evidence in support 
of hypotheses relating mobility and fertil- 
ity. 
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Table 1. Predicted Direction of Relationship between Mobility and Fertility for Alternative Theoretical 


Perspectives 








Intended Births 


Unintended Births 





. Up 
Theoretical Perspective 


Mobility 


Down 
Motility 


Up Down 
Mobility Mobility 


` 





I. Social Disintegration 
a. Stress and Disorientation 
(Sorokin; Blau and Duncan) 
b. Social Isolation 
(Blau and Duncan; Hoffman . 
and Wyatt) 
II. Status Enhancement 
(Westoff et al.) . 
III. Relative Economic Status 
(Easterlin) 
IV. Selectivity 
(Fisher) 


+ + 





DATA AND METHODOLOGY 


The different hypotheses about the rela- 
tionship between mobility and fertility are 
assessed using data from the 1970 Na- 
tional Fertility Survey (NFS). This survey 
was a national (areal) probability sample 
of ever-married women born in the United 
States since July 1, 1925. A total of 6,752 
women were interviewed, including a 
double quota of blacks in an effort to gen- 
erate meaningful estimates of various fer- 
tility measures for this population sub- 
group. The principal deficiency of the 
sample is that it is somewhat underrepre- 
sentative of women residing in the central 
cities of large SMSAs (Westoff and Ryder, - 
1977). While this may affect the amount of 
occupational mobility in. the sample, par- 
ticularly among blacks, we do not feel that 
it would bias our estimate of mobility- 
fertility relationships for reasons to be 
noted below. 

It is necessary to place certain restric- 
tions on the sample for purposes of the 
present investigation. First, we restrict 
the sample to women who were far en- 
ough along in their childbearing to have 
been exposed to the risk of having an un- 
intended birth. Thus, all women intending 
to have more children at the time of the 
interview are excluded. Second, since we 
define intergenerational mobility in terms 
of the current occupation of the husband 
and the occupation of the husband's 
father, we restrict the sample to women 
who were married at the time of the inter- 
view. Although we cannot say with cer- 
tainty, we would think this would reduce 


'the educaticnal and 


bias in the results owing to underrepresen- 
tation of central city women, since such 
women are less likely to be currently mar- 
ried (Carter and Glick, 1976:246). Third, 
in order to avoid the ambiguities involved 
in studying the fertility of women in higher 
order marriages, only once-married 
women are included; this should also re- 
duce distortion in the findings owing to 
sample bias. Altogether, these delimita- 
tions yield a study sample of 2,265 re- 
spondents. 

Occupatioral status is measured in 
terms of Duncan SEI scores (Duncan, 
1961). While Siegel (1971) prestige scores 
are also available for the occupational 
data, these would be less useful for an 
analysis of cccupational mobility than 
status scores. Because the latter are based 
on education and income, they provide 
less '' ‘error prone’ estimates of the 
socio-economic attributes of occupá- 
tions" than prestige scores (Featherman 
and Hauser, 1976:405). Moreover, in eval- 
uating the Easterlin hypothesis as an in- 
terpretation of any relationship between 
mobility and fertility, scores derived from 
income char- 
acteristics of cccupations would seem to 
provide a better proxy of permanent in- 
come than would scores based on 
prestige. 


2 The SEI is an imperfect indicator of permanent 
income since it is an average of an occupation's 
educational level as well as its income. Some white- 
collar occupations with relatively modest earnings 
will have their SEI scores pulled up by their rela- 
tively high educational levels, while some blue-collar 
occupations with similar earnings but lower educa- 
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‘We assess intergenerational occupa- 
tional mobility by comparing the occupa- 
tionel status of the respondents’ hus- 
bancs' fathers with the occupational 
status of the husbands themselves at the 


time of the interview. We do not use the. 


husband's occupational status at the time 
of marriage on the assumption that this 
would not furnish as reliable an indication 
of eventual location in the occupational 
' structure as a job later in the life cycle 
(Feetherman and Hauser, 1978:88). More 
important, the hypotheses about the rela- 
tionship between mobility and fertility do 
not always require that mobility be the 
independent variable (as in the case of the 
selectivity hypothesis). For all of these 
‘reasons, a measure of occupation later in 
the occupational life cycle seems prefera- 
ble. In order to take into account dif- 
ferences among husbands in occupational 
attainment owing to variation in length of 
career, however, we introduce age as a 
control variable in all of the analyses. 

Occupational mobility occurs because 
of intercohort changes in occupational 
structure as well as because of individual 
movements. These different kinds of mo- 
bility have been referred to as structural 


and circulation mobility, respectively, 


and efforts to separate the two in aggre- 
gate analyses of mobility tables have been 
numerous (Rogoff, 1953; Blau and Dun- 
can, 1967; Tyree, 1973). This distinction 
needs to be kept in mind when we define 
mobility operationally. The initia! step we 
take in this regard is to subtract the hus- 
bands’ fathers' SEI score from the SEI 
score for husbands’ current job. If this 
difference exceeds 40 SEI points, we 
classify the couple as upwardly mobile; if 
it is less than minus 20 points, we classify 
the couple as downwardly mobile. 


This might be viewed as a somewhat. 


extreme definition of mobility. However, 
it increases the likelihood that the respon- 
dents will have incurred enough status 
change to be of some consequence. 
Featherman and Hauser (1973:252—3) re- 
port average intergenerational differences 





tional levels will have lower SEI scores. Nonethe- 
less, the SEI undoubtedly reflects permanent in- 
come, and it probably does so to an even greater 
extent than current income since the latter does not 
reflect adequately the lifetime earnings of younger 
men. 
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in occupational status for U.S. men in 
1973 of approximately 12 points on the 
Duncan scale (about one-half of a stan- 
dard deviation); these figures are nearly 
identical to the differences observed for 
the men in the present sample (see Table 
2). The criterion for upward mobility of a 
difference of 40 status points, then, is 
equivalent to requiring that husbands in 
the sample be about one and two-thirds 
standard deviations above the SEI score 
of their fathers in order to be categorized 
as upwardly mobile. In the case of the 
measured mobility of any given indi- 
vidual, of course, we cannot speak of a 
portion of this owing to structural and cir- 
culation mobility respectively, because 
the latter are aggregate rather than indi- 
vidual properties. Nonetheless, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the individual con- 
sequences of mobility may be mitigated 
when structural mobility is high. 
Moreover, the alternative theories being 
examined here, particularly the stress and 
disorientation and social isolation hy- 
potheses, may be argued to be most 
adequately tested under conditions 
maximizing the likelihood of the indi- 
vidual consequences of mobility. Hence, 
given that a significant amount of struc- 
tural mobility is characteristic of the U.S. 
occupational structure (Featherman ánd 
Hauser, 1978:102), the definition does not 
seem unreasonably stringent. 

In the case of downward mobility, we 
have established a criterion that involves: 
less movement along the SEI scale. This is 
in consideration of the average in- 
tergenerational shift upward of more than 
ten SEI points in occupational status. 
That is, given the overall preponderance 
of upward over downward moves, it is 
likely that less movement is required to be 
of some consequence in the case of 
downward as opposed to upward mobil- 
ity. The adoption of these two definitions 
of mobility, then, result in almost 16% of 
the couples in the study sample being 
classified as upwardly mobile and more 
than 9% as downwardly mobile.? 


? kt should also be noted, however, that 48.696 of 
the couples could not be downwardly mobile by this 
definition because their fathers had SEI scores of 20 
points or lower: by the same token, 17.496 could not 
be upwardly mobile. Hence, if we only consider 
couples who could possibly be mobile in either direc- . 
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In the analysés which follow, we assess 
the relationship between upward and 
downward mobility and both intended and 
unintended fertility; we control statisti- 
cally the effects of both origin and destina- 
tion occupational status. We also adjust 
for a number of other variables that might 
be thought to affect the relationships. 
These include: wife's education, wife's 
age at marriage, husband's age, farm 
background, current farm residence, reli- 
gion, race and, in the case of models in- 
volving unintended fertility, the length of 
exposure to the risk of an unintended 
birth. This latter variable is defined as the 
number of months since a woman had her 
last intended birth. Our measures of the 
fertility variables follow the procedures 
outlined by Ryder and Westoff (1972; 
Westoff and Ryder, 1977). In order to 
assess the mobility-fertility relationship, 
we regress the various measures of fertil- 
ity on the status, control, and mobility 
variables; we examine first the regressions 
for the total number of births (intended 
plus unintended) and then the regressions 
for the number of intended and unin- 
tended births separately. 

The various theoretical perspectives on 
the mobility-fertility relationship include 
hypotheses of relationships between mo- 
bility and intended or unintended fertility 
that run in opposite directions. They also 
include hypotheses of relationships that 
run in the same direction for upward and 
downward mobility, as well as predictions 
that run in opposite directions depending 
on the direction of mobility. In general, 
two different patterns are suggested. In 
one, couples who are socially mobile, 
irrespective of the direction of the mobil- 
ity, are expected to show a level of fertil- 
ity that Is different. from that of nonmobile 
couples. In the other, upwardly mobile 
couples are expected to manifest a fertility 
level that is different from that of down- 
wardly mobile couples (irrespective of 
whether this differs from the level of non- 
mobile couples). Actually, both of these 
patterns could happen at the same time. In 


order to allow for this, the upwardly 


mobile, downwardly mobile and non- 





tion, by the above definitions, then the percentages 
of couples who are mobile among those who could 
possibly be mobile is even higher (19.2 and 18.4%, 
respectively, for upward and downward mobility). 
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mobile categories were coded in such a 
way as to generate a set of orthogonal 
contrasts reflecting these possibilities 
(Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973:145—50). 


That is, on the one hand, the two mobility 


categories were contrasted with the non- 
mobile category and, on the other hand, 
the upwardly mobile category was con- 
trasted with the downwardly mobile cate- 
gory. i i 

When appropriately coded to reflect 
category d:fferences in sample size, these 
contrasts are statistically independent, 
meaning that the F-ratios associated with 
them in a regression analysis reflect their 
relative (and independent) contributions 
to explained variation in fertility above 
and beyond that associated with the ef- 
fects of or:gin and destination status (and 
control va-ziables).* Thus, we estimate a 
regression model of the following form: 
Ë = a + bO + bD + b,X + cZ, + de, 
where F = a fertility measure (either total 
births, intended births, or unintended 
births), O = origin status (in SEI units), D 
= destinat.on status (in SEI units), and X 
= a control variable (see Table 2 for scale 
units), Z, = a contrast-coded variable 
constructed to assess the mean fertility 
difference between the mobile and the 
nonmobile, and Z, = a contrast-coded 
variable constructed to assess the mean 
fertility difference between the upwardly 
and downwardly mobile. Actually, all of 
the control variables were entered into the - 
model simultaneously, although we do not 
show this in the above equation for 
simplicity 5f presentation. 

The contrast variables were coded such 
that a positive value of c indicates higher 
fertility for the mobile and a positive value 


* The coding procedure used to produce the ortho- 
gonal contrasts is: 





Proportion 
Mobility Z, Za of Cases 
Up — Da Ny .158 
(—16.92) (2.14) 
Stable n, + Ny 0 747 
(5.73) 
Down =n; -n .094 
(—16.92) (—3.59) 


where n,—«requency of upwardly mobile divided 
by 100, 
n,-irequency of stable divided by 100, 
ny=crequency of downwardly mobile di- 
vided by 100. 
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of d indicates higher fertility for the up- 
wardly mobile. Translating the predictions 
of the various theoretical perspectives 


into expectations for values ofc andd, we 


observe that the stress and disorientation 
perspective would predict a negative 
value forc in the case of intended fertility, 
a positive value in the case of unintended 
fertility, and a zero value for d. The social 
isolation perspective would predict a posi- 
tive value for c in the case of intended 
fertility, a negative value in the case of 
unintended fertility, and a zero value for 
d. The status enhancement approach 
would predict a negative value of c for 
both intended and unintended fertility and 
a zero value for d. The relative socioeco- 
nomic status perspective would predict a 
positive value for d for both intended and 
unintended fertility and a zero value forc, 
whereas the selectivity hypothesis would 
. predict a negative value for d and a zero 
value for c for both fertility measures. 

It should be emphasized that since Z, 
and Z, are a priori orthogonal contrasts 
and thus independent, the statistical 
significance of either (or both) may be 
taken as evidence in support of some pat- 
tern of a mobility-fertility relationship, al- 
though not necessarily one of those pre- 
dicted by the aforementioned theories 
(Hope, 1971). Merely as a statistical 
yardstick this is a conservative criterion. 
The sizes of the mobile categories are rela- 
tively small, meaning that the contribu- 
tions they can make to increasing the ex- 
plained fertility sums of squares are 
somewhat constrained from the outset 
(see Jackson and Curtis, 1972). Moreover, 
Z, and Ze, though orthogonal to one an- 
other, are estimated on the basis of a re- 
gression model that partials out overlap- 
ping variance between the status dimen- 
sions and the interaction effects they rep- 
resent. While we could adopt alternative 
approaches to the assessment of mobility 
effects (e.g., Hope, 1975), we choose the 
more conservative approach in view of 
our greater interest in comparing the 
different theoretical perspectives than in 
comparing alternative statistical ap- 
proaches. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 presents the intercorrelations, 
means and standard deviations for the 
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variables used in the regression analyses. 
On the average, the women in the sample 
had over 2.6 intended births per woman 
and slightlv more than 0.4 unintended 
births per woman. Altogether, the average 
number of births to women in the sample 
was slightly more than 3.0 per woman. 
The results of the regressions of the fertil- 
ity measures cn the control, status, and 
mobility variatles are presented in Table 
3. In the A columns are the results of 
regression models allowing for the addi- 
tive effects of the control variables, to- 
gether with those of origin and destination 
occupational status only, whereas in the B 
columns are "be results of regression 
models allowing not only for the additive 
effects of the control and origin and desti- 
nation variables, but also for the nonaddi- 
tive effects of upward and downward mo- 
bility. The latter are presented in terms of 
the coefficients associated with the two 
orthogonal contrasts, Z, and Zs, which 
taken together yield an effect on fertility 
equivalent to that which would be ob- 
tained using dummy variables for upward 
and downward mobility. At the bottom of 
the table are F-tests for the significance of 
the increment to R? associated with the 
models in the B columns over those asso- 
ciated with the column A models. 

A brief comment on the relationships 
between the nonmobility and the fertility 
variables is in order, although these are 
not of centra. interest to our concerns 
here. All of -he relationships involving 
control variables are in the expected 
direction across fertility measures, and all 
are statistically significant for at least one 
of the fertility variables. Occupational 
status at origin bears no consistently dis- 
cernible relationship to the fertility mea- 
sures, whereas destination status exhibits 
a uniformly negative relationship that is 
statistically significant for total and unin- 
tended births though not for intended 
births. 

Turning to the mobility results, we find 
that in the case of the regressions involv- 
ing the tota] number of births, the addition 
of the mobilitv contrasts to the regression 
model in column A does not significantly 
improve.the ft of the data to the model. 
This result is :n accordance with the find- 
ings of the vast bulk of previous research, 
but it does nct tell us if mobility bears a 
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Table 3. Regression of Fertility Variables on Control Variables and Mobility Contrasts (Unstandardized 
Coefficients) 

Independent Total Births Intended ‘Unintended 
Variable A B A B A B 
Origin Status ~.000  -—.004 .001 .001 .000 .004» 
Destination Status —.004^ —.007* —.002 ~.002 —.001  —.005* 
Exposure to —.006*  —.006* * * .004* .004* 
Wite’s Education —.257* —.260* —.138* -.1395 —.096*  —.0995 
Wite's Age at Marriage —.085* -—.085* —.057*  —.057* —.005  -—.005 
Husband's Age .006* .006* 0028 .002* —.00]^ —.0015 
Nonfarm Background —.100 —.099 —.134* .—.134* .113* .114* 
Farm Residence .206 .202 2715 .271* —.010  —.014 
Catholic .736* ek .673* .673* .171* .167* 
Black 1.329" 1.3323 .662* och .6783 .6802 
Ké * —.015 * .000 *# —.013 
Z * .084* * .002 = .080^ 

Constant i 3.16 3.19 3.17 3.17 .56 .59 
R: .2005 .2016 -1086 .1087 .1327 .1359 
F 56.53 47.38 30.52" 24.954 34.518 29.534 
F (increment to R? of 

adding mobility contrasts) 1.495 H 4,13" 

a p<.01. ° p<.10. 

b p«.05. * Deleted from the regression. 


different relationship to the intended and 
unintended components of fertility. For 
this, we turn to an examination of the re- 
mainder of Table 3. Although the addition 
of the mobility contrasts does not signifi- 
cantly improve the explanatory power of 
the regression model in the case of in- 
tended births, their inclusion clearly does 
so in the case of unintended births. 
Moreover, it is the Z, contrast that ac- 
counts for nearly all of the mobility effect. 

The value of the coefficient associated 
with the contrast is positive, indicating 
that the upwardly mobile have higher av- 
erage unintended childbearing than the 
downwardly mobile. In fact, extraneous 
of the influence of the control and status 
variables, the upwardly mobile reveal a 
level of unintended childbearing (not 
shown in the table) that is nearly 0.2 of a 
child above that of the nonmobile couples, 
and the downwardly mobile a level nearly 
0.3 of a child below the nonmobile 
couples. The average difference in level of 
unintended fertility between the upwardly 
and downwardly mobile couples is nearly 
0.5 of a child on the average.* 


5 The significant coefficient for Z, may be substan- 
tially translated into a predicted net average dif- 
ference in unintended births for the upwardly mobile 
minus the nonmobile of .18 by substituting the score 
on Z, above into the regression equation. The net 
average difference for the nonmobile minus the 


Recalling the alternative predictions of 
the various theoretical perspectives, we 
find that the results are most consistent 
with the relative economic status position 
of Easterlin. That is, the upwardly mobile 
exhibit for unintended births a positive 
value of d and an insignificant value of c, 
indicating higher fertility for the upwardly 
mobile as compared with the downwardly 
mobile. Hence, the results lend support to 
the notion that higher relative economic 
status is associated with a rise in fertility 
and lower relative economic status with a 
decline. The appearance of this pattern 
only for unintended childbearing is consis- 
tent with the idea that the different fertility 
components have different social and 
economic origins; it is also indicative of a 
possible source of ambiguity in previous 
tests of mobility-fertility relationships. 
But it is a finding not predicted by any of. 
the theoretical perspectives. The question: 
why mobility bears a relationship to unin- 
tended but not intended fertility is ad- 
dressed below. 


DISCUSSION 


In general, these results lend support to 
the relative economic status hypothesis 





downwardly mobile of —.29 is similarly derived: 


Fy=a + bX +... + .08(2.14); 
Fisa + bX +... + .08(—3.59). 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND FERTILITY 


that intergenerational occupational mobil- 
ity varies positively with fertility. Interest- 
ingly, however, the operative mechanism 
does not appear to be one associated with 
the demand for births. Rather, it would 
‘seem to be one associated with the relax- 
ation of the perceived need for fertility 
regulation. That is to say, improvements 
in intergenerational occupational status 
would appear less to make people want 
more children than they do to make 
people less diligent in the practice of effec- 
tive contraception. Those experiencing in- 
tergenerational declines in status, rather 
than wanting fewer children, have fewer 
unintended births, suggesting a greater ef- 
fectiveness in the practice of contracep- 
tive regulation. 

The finding that mobility is related to 
unintended rather than intended fertility 
accords well with recent evidence for the 
United States that secular trends in cohort 
fertility over the past 25 years are mostly 
the result of changes in patterns of unin- 
tended childbearing. For example, Ryder 
(1978:455) notes: 

During the phase of rising fertility, popularly 
known as the baby boom, it is approximately 
correct to say that there was no change in the 
mean number of intended births. There was, 
however, a deterioration in the effectiveness 
with which unintended fertility was pre- 
vented, and a consequent rise in unintended 
births. 


If we assume that unintended fertility is 
more susceptible than intended fertility to 
influence by certain social and economic 
conditions, as Ryder's results would seem 
to indicate, then perhaps studies of many 
kinds of social correlates of fertility be- 
havior should concentrate on unintended 
childbearing. The finding of the present 
study that intended childbearing is rela- 
tively impervious to the additive effects of 
occupational status as well as the nonaddi- 
tive effects of occupational mobility is cer- 
tainly consistent with this position. Why 
this should be the case is less clear, al- 
though it does suggest that the social fac- 
tors affecting intended fertility may be 
deeply rooted in the social structure and 
‘thus relatively enduring in their effects. 
The results of this research also have 
implications for economic theories of fer- 
tility (e.g., Schultz, 1974), of which Eas- 
terlin's relative economic status hypoth- 
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esis is one variant. Economic theories 
have been especially useful in drawing at- 
tention to the fact that having children 
involves costs as well as benefits (Espen- 
shade, 1973; Bean, 1975). They have also 
tended to focus on factors that, to use the 
economist's idiom, affect the demand for 
births, often under the assumption of per- 
fect control of supply (e.g., Becker, 1960). 
The findings of this research, together 
with those of others (Ryder, 1978; Bean et 
al., 1978), suggest that the supply of births 
may be at least as subject to social and 
economic influence as the demand for 
births. Translated into policy terms, this 
reinforces the idea that efforts to influence 
societal fertility patterns are likely to be 
more successful if they attempt to deal 
with fertility regulation than if they try to 
change desired fertility (Bumpass and 
Westoff, 1970). 

Finally, it is important to note that pre- 
vious studies of the mobility-fertility rela- 
tionship that have not been able to sepa- 
rate the different components of com- 
pleted fertility may have been biased at 
the outset against finding ''mobility ef- 
fects.” Future studies of the relationship 
should consider that these components 
may relate differently to the experience of 
mobility. At the same time, further re- 
search is needed to see if the pattern of 
results observed here may be generalized 
to other groups of women. To a consider- 
able degree, the results of this study are 
based on older women (those not intend- 
ing any more children), many of whom 
probably had their intended children (as 
well as the experience of being exposed to 
the risk of an unintended birth) before the 
full impact of the "'contraceptive revolu- 
tion" made its presence felt in the U.S. 
(Westoff and Ryder, 1977). Whether 
younger cohorts of women will respond 
similarly to the experience of social mobil- 
ity remains a question for further investi- 
gation. 
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ETHNIC POLITICAL MOBILIZATION: 
THE WELSH CASE* 


CHARLES C. RAGIN 
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In this paper we present an empirical test of three perspectives on ethnic political mobilization. 
These are: the developmental perspective, which treats ethnicity as a persistent primordial 
sentiment; the reactive ethnicity perspective, according to which ethnic mobilization may result 
from a- cultural division of labor; and the ethnic competition perspective, in which ethnic 
mobilization is seen as an outgrowth of the increased competition between groups over roles 
and resources. In the Welsh case, available historical evidence lends some support to each of 
these perspectives. To adjudicate between them, we analyze historical census and election data 
on Welsh counties. This analysis supports the ethnic competition perspective, though some 
support is found for the developmental perspective. 


INTRODUCTION: THE RESURGENCE OF 
ETHNICITY 


Marxists and non-Marxists alike view 
ethnic political mobilization as a poten- 
tially disintegrative force in the modern 
polity. On one hand, Nairn (1977:5), a 
Marxist, argues that the movement 
toward Celtic secession in Britain may 
eclipse the class struggle as the major 
threat to the integrity of the British politi- 
cal system. On the other hand, ‘‘devel- 
opmentalists’’ (Ragin, 1977), such as Lip- 


*Direct all communications to: Charles C. Ragin; 
Department of Sociology; Ballantine Hall; Indiana 
University; Bloomington, IN 47401. 


.set and Rokkan (1967:1—64) and Alford 


(1963:309—41), also view the threat to 
politica] integration posed by ethnic 
mobilization as acute. In the devel- 
opmental perspective ethnic mobilization 
contradicts the expected predominance of 
functional cleavages in the modern polity. 
If ethnic mobilization in Britian does en- 
tail a negation of the functional bases of 
political competition, then the growth of 
the Celtic nationalist movements may por- 
tend the eventual break-up of Britain. For 
it is unlikely that the "British" polity can 
withstand widespread popular support in 
the Celtic periphery for autonomy or out- 
right secession. 
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This resurgence of ethnicity is not con- 
fined to the British polity. Ethnic mobili- 
zation has become increasingly important 
in all polities since World War II (Said and 
Simmons, 1976:10). Indeed, the most 

` common cause of state-level violence in 
the last three decades has not been exter- 
nal wars but internal ethnic conflict (Said 
and Simmons, 1976:16). The Celtic expe- 
rience in Britain is paralleled by that of the 
Quebecois in Canada, the Flemish in Bel- 
gium, and, to a lesser extent, the Basque 
in Spain. While most of these conflicts 
have been fueled by nationalism, purely 
ethnic conflicts have increased indepen- 
dently of the growth of ethnic 

` nationalisms. 

This increased importance of ethnic af- 
finity is anomalous in the light of classical 
sociological reasoning. According to this 
logic, ethnicity is a ‘‘primordial senti- 


ment” (Geertz, 1963) which should wither | 


away in societies that undergo significant 
structural differentation. Thus, ethnicity 
is viewed as persistent, if not aberrant, in 
the modern setting (cf. Parsons, 1975:53— 
83). This traditional view of ethnicity has 
been challenged recently by the propo- 
nents of two competing perspectives: the 
reactive ethnicity perspective (Gellner, 
1969; Hechter, 1975) and the ethnic com- 
petititon perspective (Deutsch, 1953; Van 
den Berghe, 1967; Barth, 1969; Nielsen, 
1977; 1978a; 1978b; Hannan, 1978). 

In the next section of this paper we out- 
line the basic tenets of these perspectives. 
We show that each supports a different set 
of predictions concerning the social struc- 
tural conditions that favor ethnic political 
mobilization. 


THREE PERSPECTIVES ON ETHNIC 
MOBILIZATION 


The Developmental Perspective 


The reasoning behind this view of 
ethnicity is presented most succinctly by 
Lipset and Rokkan (1967:1—64). The-rele- 
vance of their arguments to ethnic mobili- 
'zation is apparent when combined with a 
Beneral diffusionist perspective on the 
process of nation building (see Hechter, 
1975:22—-30). 

Briefly, Lipset and Rokkan argue that 
different types of political cleavages pre- 
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dominate during different phases of the 
development of the modern polity. The 
different types of cleavages conform to 
the dimensions of Parsons’s AGIL 
scheme in a developmental typology. In 
this scheme cleavages that are geograph- 
ically or culturally based are superseded 
by functional cleavages (Lipset and Rok- 
ken, 1967:25—6) which reflect the ‘‘inter- 
ests’’ (Weber, 1947:12243) of actors and 
groups of actors defined according to their 
social structural positions. This predomi- 
nance of functional cleavages in the mod- 
ern polity, according to Lipset and Rok- 
kan (1967:19) was brought on by the ‘‘In- 
dustrial revolution [which] ... in the 
longer run tended to cut across the value 
communities within the nation and to 
force the enfranchised citizenry to choose 
sides in terms of their economic inter- 
ests." After the extension of universal 
manhood suffrage, the growing predomi- 
nance of functional interests in the politi- 
cal arena was manifested in the uniform 
establishment of mass, working-class 
political parties in European countries 
(Lipset and Rokkan, 1967:21). (See also ` 
Allardt and Littunen, 1964.) 

. For this transition to functionally-based 
political cleavages to become a reality on 
a national scale, it is necessary for the 
process of structural differentiation to en- 
gulf or at least reach the various ‘‘value 
communities" contained within the boun- 
daries of the nation state. This is where 
the diffusionist perspective complements 
the developmental. Hechter (1975:22—30) 
outlines the former as follows: In societies 
characterized by a more advanced, mod- 
ern core and a less advanced, traditional 
periphery, the economic integration of the 
periphery with the core will reduce its cul- 
tural and social organizational distinctive- 
ness. This homogenization of core and pe- 
riphery will progress as a function of the 
intensity of interregional interaction: the 
more intense these interactions, the more 
quickly the periphery comes to resemble 
the core. Thus, the cultural tradi- 
tionalisms which may serve as a basis for 
ethnic mobilization will survive only to 
the extent that the peripheral area remains | 
outside the sphere of the national econ- 
omy. If the decline of distinctive cultural 
traditions in the periphery accompanies 
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social structural differentiation and pre- 
cedes the extension of the suffrage, the 
peripheral areas should follow the lead of 
core areas when the transition to mass, 
class-based politics is made. This should 
result in a nationwide predominance of 
functionally-based political cleavages. 
(See also Stokes, 1968:182—202, on the 
nationalization of electoral forces and But- 
ler and Stokes, 1969:247—74.) 


The Reactive Ethnicity Perspective 


In contrast with the developmental per- 
spective which argues that the cultural 
bases of ethnic affinity persist only in the 
absence of social structural differentia- 
tion, the reactive ethnicity perspective 
argues that structural differentiation may 
actually enhance the salience of ethnic 
distinctions. Proponents of this perspec- 
tive are critical of developmentalists for 
assuming that the universalistic allocation 
of roles and resources is somehow a 
necessary concomitant of structural differ- 
entiation. In the reactive ethnicity per- 
spective a particularistic allocation of 
roles and resources may accompany 
structural differentiation. The most desir- 
able rewards are reserved for members of 
the core cultural group while members of 
the peripheral cultural group are assigned 
to inferior positions and receive inferior 
rewards. This ''cultural division of labor” 
(Hechter, 1975) may occur at any level of 
structural differentiation. 

The two main proponents of this view 
are Gellner (1969:147-78) and Hechter 
(1975:30—43). Though there are important 
differences between these two which 
should not be overlooked, their predic- 
tions for our purposes converge. 

Gellner defines as his problem the con- 
ditions that enhance the relevance of cul- 
tural affinity. He argues that, in general, 


these conditions are associated with the. 


uneven spread of development, particu- 
larly industrialization, over the surface of 
the earth. This uneven spread, according 
to Gellner, creates more and less ad- 
vanced collectivities. Often these more 
and less advanced collectivities reside 
within the territorial boundaries of mul- 
ticultural political entities, and sharp cul- 
tural differences may coincide with these 
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broadly defined developmental dif- 
ferences. If cultural and developmental 
differences do coincide, as is often the 
case, the two will tend to reinforce one 
another, especially in the allocation of 
scarce roles rewards and resources. Gell- 
ner (1969:1€8) argues: 
... When... new entrants in the industrial 
world arem 't markedly distinguishable from 
the older, -hey cannot hardly be excluded. 
... This is where culture, pigmentation, 
etc., become important: they provide means 
for exclusion for the benefit of the 
privileged, and a means of identification, 
etc., for the underprivileged. 


For this reason, ethnic political mobiliza- 
tion should be seen as the product of the 
exclusionary practices that accompany 
the uneven. spread of industrialization. 

Hechter is in substantial agreement with 
Gellner; the two diverge primarily in em- 
phasis. Hechter’s deviations from Gellner 
mostly reflect his application of the theory. 
to: Celtic nationalism in Britain. 

One important modification of Gellner’s 
argument by Hechter is his treatment of 
cultural cistinctiveness. In Gellner’s 
framework, cultural distinctiveness must 
be sharp; ctherwise, those members of the 
less advanced group who experience ex- 
clusion wil simply forego their distinctive 
cultural practices in favor of assimilation. 
In Hechter’s framework, however, rela- 
tively subtle cultural markers (e.g., ac- 
cent; see Hechter, 1975:43) may serve as a 
basis for exclusion. A related modification 
is that exclusionary practices in Hechter's 
scheme may result in only a partial coinci- 
dence of economic and cultural subordina- 
tion. This partial coincidence seems.prob- 
able in a situation where markers are sub- 
tle, which presumably is the case in Celtic 
Britain. Finally, Hechter de-emphasizes 
the temporal association of ethnic mobili- 
zation with industrialization. In Gellner's 
argumen:, industrialization intensifies 
ethnic sentiment if assimilation does not 
soon follow. Hechter (1975:298—310), 
however, argues that the potential for 
ethnic mobilization may remain dormant 
for decaces following industrialization, to 
be sparked only by specific political and 
economic factors. 

Hechter buttresses Gellner's arguments 
with classical Marxist arguments and an 
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internal colonialism perspective. In Hech- 
ter’s formulation a cultural division of 
labor is most likely when a peripheral area 
is developed as an internal colony. The 
nature of the development of the periph- 
eral, internal colony is determined by the 
needs of the core developer. In the Celtic 
peripheral areas of Britain the specialized 
dependent mode of development has been 
industrial (Hechter, 1975; Ragin, 1977), 
but the industries that have been devel- 
oped constitute mere appendages of the 
core, English economy. These dependent 
industries include mining and other ex- 
tractive industries as well as metallurgical 
and cther heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries.! This pattern of industrial, internal 
colonial development, according to Hech- 
ter, has led to the creation of a Celtic 
industrial working class dominated by En- 
glish or anglicized middle and upper 
classes. 

The Marxist slant of Hechter's reactive 
ethnicity perspective is evident in his dis- 
cussion of the structural conditions that 
generate and maintain ethnic affinity and 
of the circumstances which may spark 
ethnic mobilization. Generally, the struc- 
tural conditions described by Hechter 
(1975:42) as conducive to ethnic solidarity 
parallel: those described by Marx (1852) 
and Marx and Engels (1848) as conducive 
to class solidarity. These include (1) sub- 
stantial economic inequality, (2) the per- 
ception of this inequality as part of a pat- 
tern of collective oppression, and (3) ade- 
quate communication among members of 
the oppressed group (Hechter, 1975:42). 
Hechter adds to the Marxian framework 
the stipulation that when cultural distinc- 
tions coincide with class distinctions, the 
result is ethnic (actually, ethnic-class) sol- 
idarity as opposed to class solidarity. With 
respect to the conditions that generate 
ethnic mobilization, Hechter emphasizes 
the disillusionment of Celtic industrial 


! Censuses of population, particularly those of the 
late nineteenth century and first half of the twentieth 
century, consistently show the overrepresentatioa of 
these industries in the occupational composition of 
Wales and Scotland relative to England. The over- 
representation of these industries accounts in part 
for the slower rates of economic growth and the 
higher rates of unemployment in these areas (Hech- 
ter, 1975:298-310; Thomas, 1962:55—71). 
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wcrkers with British national working- 
cless organizations: 


“he years of depression in Scotland and 
Wales have begun to erode the strong class- 
conscious links of the peripheral working 
dass to [British] national institutions. . 
[The Labour party] can no longer be counted 
cn to protect their jobs, because, in large 
measure, traditional employment in heavy 
ixdustries has gradually disappeared. (Hech- 
ter, 1975:309). 


At the heart of ethnic affinity and ethnic 
mooilization, therefore, according to 
He-hter, are the structural and cir- 
curastantial conditions of working-class 
solidarity and action.? 


The Ethnic Competition Perspective 


Among the proponents of this perspec- 
tive (Deutsch, 1953; Van den Berghe, 
1967; Barth, 1969; Nielsen, 1977; 1978a; 
1973b; Hannan, 1979), a common theme is 
that ethnic mobilization is a consequence 
of the competition between groups for 
roles and resources. In this perspective 
ethric relations are likely to be stable 
when ethnic groups in a polyethnic situa- 
tion occupy distinct structural positons in 
a functional division of labor Oe, when 
ther: is a cultural division of labor) or 
whea ethnic groups are territorially sepa- 
rate (Barth, 1969:9--38). A stable ethnic 
situztion, however, may be disrupted by 
ecoromic changes if these changes cause 
formerly separate but interdependent 
ethnx groups to compete for the same. 
rewards and resources. 

Hennan (1979), following Barth (1969), 
links ethnic identity and action to ecologi- 
cal »rocesses and constraints. Spe- 
cifically, he argues that economic and 
political modernization affects ethnicity in 
two, apparently contradictory ways. 

(1) Modernization reduces ethnic diver- 
sity. Hannan’s argument here is consistent 
with developmental logic (see above), ex- 
cept that his formulation is strictly ecolog- 


2 He -hter (1975:308), for example, makes much of 
the fac that the first Plaid Cymru election victory 
occurred in one of the more industrial constituencies 
(Carmarthenshire). He fails to follow this up, how- 
ever, with statistical analyses of areal variations in 
Plaid Cymru voting. 
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ical. In a nutshell, he argues that modern- 
ization ‘‘joins the fate of previously un- 
connected populations’’ (Hannan, 
1979:24). This connecting process under- 
mines the ecological bases of ethnic diver- 
sity and erodes small-scale, ecologically 
bound ethnic identities. : 
(2) Modernization increases the likeli- 
hood of large-scale ethnic political 
mobilization. This second consequence of 
economic and political modernization fol- 
lows more directly the logic of competi- 
tion and selection: as subsystems within a 
larger system (e.g., a nation-state) become 
more connected and the size of the in- 
teracting population increases, the condi- 
tions of organization and competition are 
altered. Specifically, because the size and 
strength of the largest competitor (i.e., the 
core or center) increases, attempts at or- 
ganized resistance to the core will be more 
successful if they are organized around 
large-scale identities (Hannan, 1979:31). 
Assuming individuals possess multiple 
cultural identities of varying scale or gen- 
erality, the larger the population attached 
to a given cultural identity, the more likely 
it is that the identity will be used suc- 
cessfully as a basis for mobilization. In 
short, selection processes are altered by 
modernization such that large scale cul- 
tural identities, if available, are favored. 
The predictions of the ethnic competi- 
tion perspective concerning the conditions 
which generate ethnic mobilization differ 
dramatically from those of the reactive 
ethnicity perspective. According to the 
latter, ethnic mobilization may supplant 
class mobilization given the failure of 
class mobilization to provoke the core to 
stymie the relative economic decline of 
the periphery. Deteriorating economic 
conditions in the periphery cause the disil- 
lusionment of periphery workers with 
polity-wide working-class organizations. 
According to the ethnic competititon per- 
spective, however, it is the creation of 
new competitive opportunities that 
provokes ethnic mobilization. The disrup- 
tion of a separate but interdependent 
status of ethnic groups should lead to 


ethnic competition and mobilization. This ` 


is most likely when new competitive 
opportunities are introduced (e.g., by 
economic diversification). Thus, given the 
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availability of large-scale cultura] iden- 
tities and the introduction of new eco- 
nomic rewards or resources, ethnic 
mobilizatior is likely. 


WELSH ETHNICITY 


There is considerable evidence that 
many of the. structural conditions de- 
scribed by Hechter and Gellner obtained 
in Wales. A cultura] division of labor was 
clearly in evidence in preindustrial, tradi- 
tional Wales. During this period Wales 
was dominated by an anglicized (and An- 
glican) aristocratic society that included 
landlords, their farm managers and the 
representatives of the Church of England 
(Cox, 197C:127-34; Hechter, 1975:79- 
123). These English-speaking elites domi- 
nated a Nonconformist, Welsh-speaking 
tenantry. Wales was represented in Parli- 
ament by this Anglicized, landlord class, 
and these same landlords dominated local 
judicial and political functions (Cox, 
1970: 133). 

“The nineteenth century produced a 
massive industrial exploitation of Wales” 
(Philip, 1975:2). There were great shifts of 
population from agrarian North Wales to 
the industral South. "Between 1815 and 
1914 the population of Wales rose four- 
fold, more so in Glamorgan and Mon- 
mouthshire [in South Wales] which to- 
gether contained by 1914 over 60 percent 
of the entir2 population of Wales!" (Philip, 
1975:3). In Table 1 we show this explosion 
of population and industry in South Wales 
with data from seven censuses of popula- 
tion. We contrast the two most populous 
counties of South Wales (Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire) with three agrarian coun- 
ties of No-th Wales (Anglesey, Caernar- 
von and Merioneth). The dynamic char- 
acter of the South Wales economy is illus- 
trated by the rapid population growth rate 
maintained over this period and by the 
‘gradual and continual decline in percent- 
age emplcyed in agriculture. The slow 
relative growth of the population of the 
three North Wales counties (some de- 
cades registered an absolute decline in 
population) and the continued importance 
of agricukure testify to the economic 
stagnation of the North. 

The infux of uprooted Welshmen in 
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Table 1. Selected Social Indicators for Two South Wales and Three North Wales Counties, 1851-1911 

















South Wales North Wales 

Decennial Population 96 Employed Decennial Population 96 Employed 
Year Growth Rate in Agriculture Growth Rate in Agriculture 
1851 1.26 22 1.07 4 ` 
1861 1.24 18 1.00 50 
1871 1.19 13 1.05 41 
1881 1.17 11 1.07 44 
1891 1.26 8 98 48 
1901 1.21° 7 1.03 34 
1911 1.32 5 .98 39 





South Wales often resulted in the condi- 
tions favorable to ethnic consciousness 
cited by Gellner and Hechter. D. Williams 
(1950:246) argues that: | 

The ironmasters, many of whom had their 

origins in English middle class Dissent, be- 

came allied through marriage, and associa- 
tion with the gentry, and adopted their 

Anglicanism. Seldom did the Welsh work- 

men attain to high administrative posts. ''In 

the works,” says a government investigator 
in 1847, ‘tthe Welsh workman never finds his 
way into the office. He never becomes either 
clerk or agent. He may become an overseer 
or contractor, but this does not take him out 
of the labouring and put him into the ad- 
ministering class." 
(See also G. Williams, 1971:11.) Ac- 
rimonious industrial relations tended to 
coincide with this culturally-based divi- 
sion of labor. Morgan (1970:254) notes, for 
example, that industrial strife was com- 
mon in the eastern part of the South Wales 
industrial belt where there is evidence of a 
cultural division of labor. (See also Cox, 
1970:137—8.): Industrial relations in the’ 
western portion of this belt did not sour 
until the late 1800s and early 1900s as the 
ownership of the mines became concen- 
trated in the hands of a few outsiders 
(Cox, 1970:143—9; Evans, 1961:137.45), 
and the failure of the sliding scale (which 
linked wages to the market price of coal) 
destroyed the community of interests of. 
workers, managers and owners (Brennan 
et al., 1954:139—54). 

According to the logic of the reactive 
ethnicity perspective, the conditions cited 
above increase the salience of class and 
ethnic solidarity. To the extent that a cul- 
tural division of labor accompanied these 
industrial developments, Welsh ethnic af- 
finity was maintained and enhanced by the 
industrialization of South Wales. 


"Whatever the fate of ethnic affinity in 
South Wales, the empirical evidence 
shows that a secular decline in cultural 
distinctiveness accompanied industrializa- 
tion. Hechter (1975:182) comments that 
mcst of Wales was Welsh speaking in the 
year 1800. By 1891, however, the propor- 
tion of Welsh speakers in Wales had de- 
clined to .544, and between 1911 and 1971: 
the proportion declined from .350:to .196 
(Morgan, 1970:315; Great Britain Office of 
Population Census and Surveys, 
1971:132). The evidence on Welsh monog- 
lots is even more striking. Between 1911 
and 1971 the proportion of Welsh monog- 
lots declined by a factor of 6.5, from .085 
to .013 (Great Britain Office of Population 
Ceasus and Surveys, 1971:132). 

To what extent was this decline due to 


the industrialization of Wales? The avail- 


able evidence shows that over time, 
Welsh speaking has become more and 
more concentrated in tlie least industri- 
alized areas of Wales. In Table 2 we show 
the unstandardized regression coefficients 
from the regression of percentage of 
Welsh speakers on percentage employed 
in manufacturing occupation at five points 
in time from 1921 to 1971. These coeff- 
cients increase in magnitude over time 
from —.74 in 1921 to —1.49 in 1971. The 
correlations between these two measures 
over the same period range from —.54 in 
1921 to —.69 in 1961. (See Table 2.) This 
patern suggests a concentration of Welsh 
speakers in rural, agricultural areas where 
distinct cultural practices were sheltered 
from the onslaught of industrialization. 
Despite this clear erosion of traditional 
Welsh culture, 69% of the Wales resident 
population continue to identify them- 
selves as Welsh as opposed to British 
(15%) or English (13%). (See Philip, . 
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` Table 2. Regression of Percentage of Welsh 
Speakers on Percentage of Manufacturing 
Employees, 1921—1971 








Dependent Variable Independent Variable 








Percentage Percentage 
Welsh Speaking . Employed in 
in... Constant Manufacturing 
1921 Beta —.543 

b .852 —.736 

p .004 .050 
1931 Beta —.482 

b 793 —.674 

p .007 .095 
1951 Beta —.665 

b .748 —.891 

p .001 .013 
1961 Beta —.693 

b .982 -1.311 

p .002 .009 
1971 Beta —.642 

b .669 — 1.491 

p .003 .018 





1975:131.) Furthermore, there are only 
slight areal variations in the extent to 
which the residents of Wales claim this 
ethnic label: the percentages range from 
about 65% in industrial South Wales to 
about 70% in the more traditional North 
Wales (Philip, 1975:132). The fact that 
Welsh ethnic identity is more widespread 
than the practice of Welsh traditionalisms 
(e.g., Welsh speaking) suggests that ethnic 
political mobilization based on ethnic cul- 
ture may find only limited success. We 
turn now to an examination of political 
expressions of Welsh ethnicity in the light 
of this reasoning. 


POLITICAL EXPRESSIONS OF WELSH 
ETHNICITY 


There have been flurries of Welsh 
ethnic mobilization for over a century; 
these have mostly taken the form of politi- 
cal agitation for a Wales independent from 
England. The present Welsh nationalist 
party, the Plaid Cymru, was antedated in 
1886 by the Cymru Fydd or Young Wales 
movement. This movement was founded 
by South Wales Liberals, mostly middle- 
class Nonconformists, who sought greater 
recognition of unique Welsh problems by 
the national Liberal party, especially be- 
fore Parliament. The movement expanded 
rapidly in the early 1890s in both North 
and South Wales; eventually it came to be 
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dominated by the more Welsh-traditional 
North Wales Liberal Association. 

Though the Cymru Fydd movement col- 
lapsed after only a few years of activity, 
Liberals in Wales continued to voice ` 
Welsh national interests. Liberal party 
M.P.s spcnsored several home-rule mea- 
sures before Parliament throughout the 
pre-World War I and interwar periods. It 
was not until the virtually total eclipse of 
the Liberzl party by Labour in Wales that 
serious Liberal agitation for home-rule for 
Wales declined. Throughout the period of 
agitation, the Liberal appeal to the Welsh 
was strongly cultural, emphasizing the 
distinctiveness of Welsh Nonconformity 
and the Welsh language. Even though the 
Plaid Cymru recently has usurped the . 
Liberal party as the voice of Welsh 
nationalism, many Liberal candidates 
continue zo describe themselves as ''lib- 
eral and [Welsh] national” (Madgwick et 
al., 1973:45—-65). 

At its outset, the modern Welsh na- 
tional party, the Plaid Cymru, was also 
somewhat cultural in orientation, basing 
its appeal on the endangered condition of 
the Welsh language. Established in 1925, 
long after the collapse of the Cymru Fydd, 
the party established three goals: (1) to 
make the Welsh language the only official 
language of Wales, (2) to require all public 
servants in Wales to conduct their affairs 
in Welsh, and (3) to establish the Welsh 
language as the medium of education in 
Wales. More recently, however, the Plaid 
Cymru hes begun to emphasize economic 
issues. The Plaid Cymru formulated the 
first national economic plan for Wales 
and, since 1966, has made a concerted 
effort to convince Welsh voters of the 
economic benefits that will follow from 
self-government. Despite this new con- 
cern for zconomic issues, the Plaid con- 
tinues to stress cultural issues, particu- 
larly those surrounding the waning Welsh 
tongue. 

There .s fragmentary evidence that the 
uneven erosion of Welsh culture has 
presented obstacles to ethnic political 
mobilization. As mentioned above, the 
Liberal party has always maintained a 
strongly cultural appeal, stressing its links 
with WeIsh Nonconformity. The Liberal 
party's strongly cultural stance accounts, 
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in part, for its quick demise following 
working-class mobilization by the Labour 
party during the interwar period. The 
Cymru Fydd (Young Wales movement) 
foundered on the incompatability of the 
‘‘cosmopolitan’’ interests of the industrial 
South and the cultural interests of the tra- 
ditional North (Ragin and Davies, 1978). 
(A contemporary observer, for example, 
commented that "he cosmopolitan popu- 
lation of the great towns of South Wales 
will never submit to the domination of 
Welsh ideas" [see G. Evans, 1973:47; 
Morgan, 1970:163].) The fate of the Plaid 
Cymru, perhaps until recently, has been 
similar. It was not until the Plaid Cymru 
supplemented its cultural stance with eco- 
nomic positions in the late 1960s that the 
Plaid attracted strong support outside of 
. Welsh-speaking areas (Philip, 1975:117—8). 
The empirical evidence suggests that 
this tendency to emphasize cultural issues 
has restricted the appeal of Welsh ethnic- 
ity as a basis for political mobilization. 
Table 3 shows the correspondence be- 
tween support for the two parties most 
sensitive to Welsh interests and an indi- 
cator of Welsh cultural traditionalism, the 
percentage of Nonconformist marriages. 
The zero-order correlations of Liberal 
support with Nonconformity range be- 
tween .755 in 1950 and .277 in 1974, while 
the correlations of Plaid Cymru support 
with Nonconformity range between .436 
in 1950 and .917 in 1966.? These bivariate 
analyses, of course, present a one-sided 
view of the social bases of Welsh ethnic 
political mobilization; they underscore, 
however, the link between the cultural 
tone of Welsh national appeals and the 
relatively limited success of these appeals 
outside of Welsh cultural strongholds. 


HYPOTHESES 


"The strong correlations between Welsh 
cultural traditionalism and ethnic political 
mobilization shown above suggest a pat- 
tern consistent with the developmental 


3 Essentially identical results are obtained when 
the percentage of Welsh speakers is used as an indi- 
cator of cultural persistence instead of the percent- 
age of Nanconformist marriages. The cross-sectional 
correlations between these two measures are about 
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Table 3. Correlations of Liberal and National Sup- 
port with Nonconformity, 1935-1974 











Nationalist 
Year Liberal Support Support 
:1935 497 = 
1945 32 t * 
1950 .755 .436 
1955 .670 .801 
1959 .642 .804 
1964 .599 .875 
1966 .414 917 
1970 515 .796 
1974 2T] .825 





* Nationalist support negligible. 


perspective. According to the logic of this 
perspective, ethnic political mobilization 
in an advanced society results from the 
possible residues of peripheral cultural 
traditionalism which may exist in the least 
developed areas of a periphery. A combi- 
nation of cultural persistence and relative’ 
economic isolation from the core (i.e., 
underdevelopment) in this perspective, 
provides a favorable setting for 
culturally-based opposition to the core: 
the less developed an area, the greater the 
salience of cultural traditionalism and the 
greater the likelihood of ethnic mobiliza- 
tion. 

According to the reactive ethnicity per- 
spective, however, ethnic identity is en- 
hanced by the cultural division of labor 
which is often associated with dependent, 
internal colonial development. Dependent 
industrial development should be particu- 
larly conducive to ethnic mobilization be- 
cause the conditions that enhance class 
solidarity are thought also to enhance 
ethnic solidarity. Thus, according to this 
perspective, those areas of the periphery 
which have experienced dependent indus- 
trial development should be most respon- 
sive to an ethnic appeal. Furthermore, the 
fact that the Labour party has failed to 
prevent the decline of heavy industry in 
Wales increases the likelihood that ethnic 
mobilization should supersede class 
mobilization. 

The ethnic competition perspective 
predicts that ethnic political mobilization 
is most likely in those areas of Wales 
where economic diversification has oc- 
curred, not in those areas dominated by 
the stagnant industrial appendages of the 
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core English economy. No longer is the 
entire Welsh economy dominated by min- 
ing and heavy manufacturing. The tertiary 
sector has expanded, and new, more ad- 
vanced industries have been established 
(Thomas, 1962:30—49). In such sectors it 
is less practical to implement a cultural 
division of labor because of a greater di- 
versity of tasks and a lower level of labor 
intensity. In general, because competition 
for new roles and resources is more in- 
tense in areas of economic diversification, 
an ethnic appeal is likely to be much more 
successful. Ethnic competition, and there- 
fore mobilization, is less likely in less de- 
veloped areas or in areas where a cultural 
division of labor is prevalent. 

None of the arguments outlined above 
would deny that ethnic political mobiliza- 
tion should be high in areas where Welsh 
cultural traditionalisms have persisted. 
Because all attempts at ethnic mobiliza- 
tion, in varying degrees, have emphasized 
Welsh culture, it follows logically that the 
most culturally Welsh areas should be 
most responsive to these appeals. In 
Table 2 we showed the relationship be- 
tween the percentage of Welsh speakers, 
an indicator of Welsh cultural tradi- 
tionalism, and the percentage employed in 
manufacturing occupations. While these 
correlations are all negative, they show 
that the association between these two 
measures is far from perfect. In fact, 
though Welsh cultural traditionalism tends 
to be high in the least developed (i.e., 
agricultural) areas, some of the more 
industrial areas and some of the areas of 
economic diversification also show size- 
able proportions of Welsh speakers and of 
Nonconformist marriages (both indicators 
of Welsh cultural traditionalism). Given 
that there is an imperfect fit between eco- 
nomic conditions and the cultural bases of 
ethnic political mobilization in Wales, it is 
necessary to test for the possibility that 
the theoretically specified structural pre- 
conditions outlined above may result in 
ethnic mobilization only within an appro- 
priate cultural context. In other words, 
because cultural persistence seems to be 
an important factor as far as ethnic 
mobilization is concerned, it is necessary 
to assess the effect of structural factors on 
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Figure 1. Generic Models Appropriate for Assess- 
ing the Social Structural and Cultural 
Bases of Ethnic Mobilization 


the success of the ethnic appeal relative to 
variation in cultural context.* 

In Figure 1(a) we show the generic 
model for this kind of assessment. In this 
model variation in ethnic mobilization (M) 
is seen as a function of variation in the 
strength of the cultural bases for ethnicity 
(C) and social structural conditons (Sp. 
Additionally, the degree to which particu- 
lar social structural conditions provoke 
ethnic mobilization is modified by cultural 
context. Thus, cultural and economic fac- 
tors may influence ethnic mobilization di- 
rectly and additively, or they may be joint 
preconditions for the activation of ethnic 
political mobilization. 

The specific social structural conditions 
that favor a greater activation of ethnicity, 
of course, vary from theory to theory. The 
developmental perspective argues that the 
activation of ethnicity should be greatest 
in the least modernized areas of the pe- 
riphery; the ethnic competition perspec- 
tive argues that activation should be 
greatest in the most modernized and 
diversified areas, while the reactive 
ethnicity perspective argues that activa- 
tion should be greatest where dependent 
industries predominate. - 


* Note that none of the perspectives outlined 
above explicitly specifies an interactive formulation. 
However, the interactive model we propose does not 
violate the arguments of the theoretical perspectives 
we examine; in fact, this formulation provides a 
more stringent test of each perspective. 
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In Figure 1(b) we show a simpler model 
applicable to those cases (e.g., Flemish 
areas of Belgium) in which there are no 
extreme variations in the cultural bases 
for ethnic mobilization. Since'C is a con- 
stant in this latter case, the interaction 
model (a) reduces to the simple additive 

“model (b) in which mobilization is an 
additive function of social structural con- 
ditions. 

Finally, it should be noted that different 
patterns of results may obtain in the 
analyses of the support for the two Welsh 
sympathetic parties. Ethnic political 
mobilization via Liberal party support 
predated class mobilization and serious 
Labour party contention for the control of 
the British state. In Wales, Labour 
mobilization virtually extinguished sup- 
port for the Liberal party in many areas. 
This pattern is consistent with the devel- 
opmental argument that class alignments 
based on ''interests'' supersede cleavages 
between ‘‘value communities” (Lipset 
and Rokkan, 1967:21). Because the expe- 
rience of the Liberal party in Wales fol- 
lows closely the historical argument of the 
developmental perspective, it is possible 
that the results from the analyses of liberal 
voting will contradict the results from the 
analyses of Plaid Cymru voting. Of 
course, the analysis of Plaid Cymru sup- 
port is a more crucial test of the three 

: perspectives because the most important 

question is one of ethnic resurgence. 
Thus, a pattern of results from the 
analysis of Liberal support consistent with 
the developmental perspective does not 
necessarily falsify the arguments of the 
other two perspectives because they are 
more concerned with resurgent ethnicity 
„as indicated by Plaid Cymru support? 


DATA AND MEASURES 


The measures used in this study are: 


based on data from the County Reports of 
the Census of England and Wales for the 
years 1931, 1951, 1961 and 1971, from Par- 
liamentary Election Results (1918 to 1945 
and 1950 to 1970) compiled by F. W. S. 





5 Furthermore, support for the developmental per- 
spective from the analyses of Liberal voting also 
verifies the competition perspective. See discussion 
section below. ; 
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Craig, and from the Annual Reports of the 
Registrar of Births, Deaths and Marriages. 
The 1974 election results were taken from 
Butler and Kavanaugh (1975). The constit- 
uency election results were aggregated 
into county data to conform to the census 
data. To match the census data to the elec- 
tion data we interpolated and extrapolated 
the decennial census data to conform to 
election dates. We analyze the results of 
the elections of 1935, 1945, 1950, 1955, 
1959, 1964, 1966, 1970, and 1974. The 
election of 1935 was selected as the start- 
ing point because it marks the beginning 
of ‘the third period in modern British 
politics, the period of Labour- 
Conservative predominance” (Kinnear, 
1968:52). ‘‘After the election of 1935 there 
were far fewer anomalies of the sort which 
had marked the elections of the 1920s, and 
most seats were won or lost on a fairly 
predictable basis, related to their social 
composition” (Kinnear, 1968:52). With 
these data we constructed two dependent 
variables and four independent variables. 

The dependent variables are measures 
of ethnic political mobilization. They are 
(1) percentage of electors voting for the 
Liberal party (Liberal support) and (2) the 
percentage of electors voting for the Plaid 
Cymru, the Welsh nationalist party 
(Nationalist support). Liberal party sup- 
port was chosen because the party, in ef- 
fect, has been a Welsh nationalist party 
since 1868 (Morgan, 1970:28—75). (See 
above.) Home rule for Wales has often 
been the policy of the Liberal party in 
Wales, and it has sponsored many home- 
rule measures in Parliament. Support for 
the Plaid Cymru is a more obvious mea- 
sure of ethnic mobilization; this party ad- 
vocates Welsh separatism, a position too 
extreme for the Liberal party. since the 
latter seeks the support of voters through- 
out the British polity. =) 

To measure the variation in the cultural 
bases for ethnic mobilization, we use a 
single measure, strength of Nonconfor- 
mists as indicated by the percentage of 
Nonconformist marriages. This measure 
has been used by Ragin (1977) and. by 
Hechter (1975) who gives a detailed jus- 
tification for the measure. It is preferable to 
a linguistic measure such as the percent- 
age of Welsh speakers because of the de- 
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cline in Welsh speaking over the period of 
observation (see above and Hechter, 
1975:167—91). 

` The other three independent variables 
are measures of structural conduciveness 


as specified by the three perspectives dis- | 


cussed above. 

According to the developmental per- 
spective the ethnic appeal should be most 
successful in the least modernized areas 
since modernization implies a universalis- 
tic allocation of roles and resources and a 
consequent decline in the relevance of 
ethnicity. The traditional Welsh economy 
is agricultural. To measure modernization 
negatively, therefore, we use the percent- 
age of adult males employed in agricul- 
ture. According to developmental logic, as 


the percentage in agriculture increases, ` 


the potential for ethnic mobilization 
should also increase. 

According to the logic of the reactive 
ethnicity perspective, a predominance of 
dependent periphery industries of the sort 
described above (e.g., mining) should en- 
hance the viability of the ethnic appeal. In 
such industries a cultural division of labor 
is most likely; consequently, ethnic sol- 
idarity should be greatest. To measure the 
prevalence of these structural conditions 
we use the percentage of adult males em- 
ployed in mining, metallurgical and other 
heavy manufacturing industries. 

As an indicator of the prevalence of the 
conditions conducive to ethnic competi- 
tion we use the percentage of the adult 
males employed in the tertiary sector and 
in advanced industries. According to the 
ethnic competition perspective, in the 
most modernized sectors of the economy 
ethnic competition creates conditions 

favorable to ethnic mobilization. 


. METHODS AND ANALYSIS 


. The generic model depicted in Figure 

1(a) is a conduciveness interaction model 
of the sort described by Southwood 
(1978:1154—203) and implemented by 
Chirot and Ragin (1975:435—41). Briefly, 
this model allows the strength of the rela- 
tionship between the structural bases for 
ethnic mobilization (S) and the actual 
mobilization of ethnicity (M) to vary as a 
function of cultural context (C). 
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Additionally, cultural context may have a 
direct, additive effect on mobilization. 
The model can also be described with the 
following ecuation: 


M = A, + (B, + B,C)S + AC + E; 
expanded: 
M = A, + B,S + BCS + AC + E, 
where: | 


M = degree of ethnic mobilization, 
A, = regression constant, À 
B,, B,, A, = unstandardized regression 
coefficients, 
C = strength of cultural basis for 
ethnicity, . 
S = theoretically specified social 
structural condition, 
CS = multiplicative interaction of 
C and S. I 


The above equation has the familiar form 
of the multivariate regression with a mul- 
tiplicative interaction term. In tbe analysis 
below we cəmpute this equation with the 
two dependent variables (Liberal support 
and Nationalist support) in both additive 
and interactive formulations. We vary the 
S term according to the specifications of 
each of the three theories. _ 

We use the technique of pooled cross- 
sections in these analyses to take into ac- 
count the stable but particularistic char- 
acteristics oí each of the counties included 
in the statistical analysis (see Hannan and 
Young, 1977:52-83).; We model these 
case-specific disturbances with 12 
dichotomous variables since there are 13 
counties. We also attempt to control for 
period specific disturbances which affect 
the computztion of the intercept by includ- 
ing dichotcmously coded variables for 
each of the elections. Thus, in the 
analyses of Liberal support we include 12 
dichotomously coded county variables 
and eight cichotomously coded election 
variables ir the analysis of nine pooled 
cross-sectional analyses (the elections of 


| 5$ We use the method of pooled cross-sectional 

analysis to increase our total number of observations 
and thereby al ow the use of multivariate techniques 
for the analysis of the effects of several independent 
variables simultaneously. 
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1935, 1945, 1950, 1955, 1959, 1964, 1966, 
1970, 1974). In the analyses of Nationalist 
support we include the 12 dichotomously 
coded county variables and six dichotom- 
ously coded election variables in the 
analysis of seven pooled cross-sectional 
analyses (the elections of 1950, 1955, 
1959. 1964, 1966, 1970, 1974).7 


Twelve separate regression equations 
were computed as follows: 


A. Test of Developmental Perspective 
1. Additive: 


Lor W = a + bC + cT, + d,A. 


T dN + e. 
2. Interactive: 
Lor W=a+ bC; + oT; + dA 
+ d,N + dsAN + e. 
B. Test of Reactive Ethnicity 
Perspective 
1. Additive: 
Lor W = a+ bC, + c IT, + db 
+ dN Te 
2. Interactive: 
L or W = a + bC + cT, + d,P 
+ dN + d4PN + eë. 
C. Test of Ethnic Competition 
Perspective 
1. Additive: 
Lor W'= a + b O, + c T, 
+ d,M + dN + e. 


t3 


. Interactive: 
Lor W=a+ bC, + cT, 
+ d,M + dN 
+ d MN - e, 


where, 


L = Liberal support, 

W = Nationalist support, 

a = regression constant, 

bi, cy, dy, de, d, = unstandardized 

regression 
coefficients, 

C, = dichotomously coded 
county variables (12), 

T, = dichotomously coded 
election variables 
(eight or six), 


7 The dichotomously coded variables also correct 
for the autocorrelation (Hanushek and Jackson, 
1977), often problematic in pooled cross-sectional 
analyses. Suspecting heteroskedasticity, we reran 
the analysis with a WLS technique outlined by 
Glejser (1969). No significant or important dif- 
ferences were obtained with this technique. 
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A = percentage employed 
in agriculture, 

N = percentage of 
Nonconformist 
marriages, 

. P = percentage employed 
in periphery ` 
industries, 

M = percentage employed 
in "modern"? 
economic sectors, 

AN, PN, MN = multiplicative 
interaction terms, 
e = error term. 


The results of these analyses are re- 
ported in Tables 4 (Liberal support) and 5 
(Nationalist support). The analyses re- 
ported in Table 4 are based on nine pooled 
cross-sections of 13 Welsh counties. The 
total number of observations is 117. The 
county data in the statistical analyses 
were weighted by population, but the 
number of degrees of freedom for 
significance testing purposes was set at 
117. The analyses reported in Table 5 are 
based on seven pooled cross-sections of 
13 Welsh counties, resulting in 91 obser- 
vations. The county data in these analyses 
also were weighted by population; the 
number of degrees of freedom was set at 
91, in line with the true number of obser- 
vations. 

The results of the analyses of Liberal 
support (Table 4) provide strongest sup- 


` port for the developmental perspective. 


The additive equations (Al, B1 and C1) 
show that the structural condition most 
favorable to Liberal support is a predomi- 
nance of employment in agriculture. The 
structural condition least favorable to 
Liberal support is a predominance of em- 
ployment in periphery industries. Thus, 
when structural conditions most condu- 
cive to class mobilization (a predomi- 
nance of periphery industries) are present, 
ethnic mobilization, as indicated by Lib- 
eral support, is lowest; when conditions 
least conducive to class mobilization are 
present (a predominance of agricultural 
employment)-ethnic mobilization is 
greatest. Further, to the extent that a pre- 
dominance of agricultural employment in- 
dicates a relative isolation from the na- 
tional economy, the lower the level of 
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Table 4. Analysis of Liberal Support, 1935-1974 











Equation Constant A P M N I@ T, C, R? 
A(1) Beta .367 .205 272&  .407# .819 
b — 023 .395. 318 
p ns .003 ns .050 .050 .000 
(2) Beta .025 .104 .339 2748 . .381£$ .820 
b .035 .027 .161 bach 
p ns ns ns ns .050 .050 -000 
B(1) Beta —.468 .299 4814 .465$  .821 
b .210 ~ 564 464 
p ns .002 ns .050 .050 .000 
(2) Beta ~.710 230 227 4798 465#  .822 
b .256 —.857 .357 .809 
p ns ns. ns ns .050 .050 .000 
C(t) Beta —.114 347 285# .523# .802 
b .008 —.133 .538 
p ns ns ns .050 .050 -000 
(2) Beta .588 1.005  -.799 2743  .565#  .819* 
b —.486 .685 1572 —1.571 
p ns ns .010 029 .050 .050 .000 





Notes: A=% in agriculture; P=% in periphery industries; M=% in tertiary and advanced industries; N=% 
Nonconformists; I=multiplicative interaction term; T,=election dichotomous variables; C,=county 
dichotomous variables; R?=explained variance; * indicates equations .n which the interaction term contrib- 

` uted significantly to the explained variance beyond the additive effects of its component variables; @ the 
interaction term in eq. A(2) is A x N; the interaction term in eq. B(2) is > x N; the interaction term in eq. CO) 
is M x N; # indicates betas based on independent contribution to explained variance by sets of dichotomous 
variables. 


integration with the national economy, the 
greater the level of ethnic mobilization. 
The examination of equations A2, B2 
and C2, which include interaction effects, 
does not contradict this conclusion. A sig- 
nificant R-square increment is obtained 


only in equation C2. The coefficients re- 
ported for C2 indicate that the greater the 
persistence of Welsh cultural traditions, 
the more nzgative the effect of employ- 
ment in the tertiary and advanced indus- 
tries on Liberal support. Alternatively, 


Table 5. Analysis of Nationalist Support, 1950-1974 











Equation Constant A P M N IQ Ti Ci R? 
A(1) Beta —.359 .245 .615# -288#  .863 
b —.066 -.230 .176 
p ns ns ns .050  . ,050 IR 
(2) Beta .996 1.027  —1.856 60642  :298#  .889* 
b —.271 1.555 .739  —2.506 
p .018 .003 .034 .000 .050 .050 .000 
B(1) Beta .015 —.343 638% .345$*  .857 
b .053 OL —.247 
p ns ns ns ; .050 .050 .000 
(2) Beta 1.421 —,093  —1.147 .637# 361# .868* 
b —.055 1.019 —.067 —2.556 
p ns .030 . ns .021 .050 .050 ` .000 
C(1) Beta 309 .186 430# .255$ 864 
b — 223 .252 .134 
p ns .050 ns .050 .050 .000 
(2) Beta —1.126  -2.075 2.377 A378 .295$  .892* 
b .599 —.919  —1.494 2.192 = 
p .017 .003 .003 .000 .050 .050 -000 





Notes: A=% in agriculture; P=% in periphery industries; M=% in te-tiary and advanced industries; N=% 


Nonconformists; I=multiplicative interaction term; T,-election dichotomous variables; C,=county 
dichotomous variables; R?=explained variance; * indicates equations in which the interaction term contrib- 
uted significantly to the explained variance beyond the additive effects of its component variables; # 
indicates betas based on independent contribution to explained variance by sets of dichotomous variables; @ 
the interaction term in eq. A(2) is A x N; the interaction term in eq. B(2 is P x N; the interaction term in eq. 
C(2) is M x N. 
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they could indicate that the greater the 


employment in the tertiary and.advanced : 


industries, the weaker the positive effect 
of cultural persistence on Liberal support. 
Both interpretations are consistent with 
developmental logic.? 

The results of the analysis of Nationalist 
support reported in Table 5, however, do 
not support the developmental argument; 
they support instead the ethnic competi- 
tion perspective. Equations Al, B1 and 
C1 show that the only structural condition 
that increases Nationalist support is a 
high level of employment in tertiary and 
advanced industries (M). These, presum- 
ably, are the most modern sectors of 
the economy, where competition is 
greatest. High employment in agriculture 
or in periphery industries does not in- 
crease nationalist support; the coefficients 
for A in equation A1 and P in equation B1 
are both nonsignificant. Thus, neither the 
developmental nor the reactive ethnicity 
perspective is supported. 

The results of the analyses with interac- 
tion terms show a significant contribution 
to the explained variance in each equa- 
tion. However, the signs of the coeffi- 
cients associated with the interaction 
terms are in the wrong direction in equa- 
tions A2 and B2. The developmental per- 
spective predicts that the combined effect 
of a high level of employment in agricul- 
ture and cultural persistence should be to 
increase the salience of ethnicity; in fact, 
the effect is to reduce its salience, as far as 
Nationalist support is concerned. The re- 
active ethnicity perspective predicts that 
where high employment in periphery in- 
dustries and cultural persistence coincide, 
the likelihood of ethnic mobilization is 
greatest; again, the coefficient associated 
with this interaction term is negative, in- 
dicating that their joint effect is negative. 


8 One could invert this logic still another way and 
argue that the larger the non-Welsh-speaking popula- 
tion, the more positive the effect of tertiary employ- 
ment on Liberal support. This interpretation would 
contradict, however, the known correspondence be- 
tween Welsh traditionalism and Liberal support. In 
any event the proportion of explained variation at- 
tached to this equation (Table 4, C2) is smaller than 
those attached to equations A1 and B1 which sup- 
port, in a much simpler way, the developmental per- 
spective. š 
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The interaction of employment in tertiary 
and advanced industries with our indi- 
cator of cultural persistence, the percent- 
age of Nonconformist marriages, how- 
ever, shows that their joint effect is posi- 
tive, indicating that where cultural persis- 
tence and employment in the most modern 


„economic sectors coincide, the likelihood 


of ethnic mobilization is greatest. The 
coefficient for this term is positive and 
significant. This supports the ethnic 
competition perspective. 


DISCUSSION: THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 
OF ETHNIC POLITICAL MOBILIZATION 


The analyses of Liberal support confirm I 


` the predictions of the developmental per- 


spective, while the analyses of Nationalist 
support confirm the predictions of the 
ethnic competition perspective. While this 
may appear contradictory, the findings 
can be reconciled when viewed in histori- 
cal perspective. 

The Liberal party historically has been 
the national party of Wales. In its heyday 
the central tenets of Liberal party philos- 
ophy (e.g., Nonconformity, tolerence; in- 
dividualism) coincided very neatly with 
those of Welsh culture (Philip, 1975:303— 
12). The integration of the Welsh into the 
British polity via Liberalism was dis- 
rupted by class politics, in general, and by 
the Labour party, in particular. Labour 
usurped the Liberals in the industrial and 
mining areas of South Wales. The Labour 
party became entrenched in industrial 
Wales during the interwar period, and 
after World War II Labour was dominant 
in virtually all areas of Wales, winning, for 
example, 32 of the 36 Welsh seats in Parli- 
ament in the election of 1966. (The Liber- 
als won only a single seat in this election.) . 
Liberal support was gradually confined to 
the least industrial (i.e., most agricultural) 
areas of Wales during this period. This 
pattern, the gradual erosion of the support 
for a party making a cultural appeal, fol- : 
lows precisely the historical argument of 
the developmental perspective. Lipset 
and Rokkan would argue that the effect of 
class politics in Wales was to divide and 
erode a value community and to magnify 
the importance of economic interests. 

The Plaid Cymru, on the other hand, is 
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a creature of the modern era. The party 
grew as the Welsh economy diversified 
during the post-World War II period; the 
biggest increase in the party's strength oc- 
curred between the elections of 1966 and 
1970 when the ratio of Welsh unemploy- 
ment to unemployment in Great Britain as 
a whole decreased from 1.75 to 1.45 
(Great Britain Central Statistical Office, 
1975:35). The Nationalists gather most 
support in areas that are neither heavily 
industrial nor agricultural. This suggests 
that, on one hand, is it not the party of a 
threatened cultural minority, nor on the 
other, is it the party of an ethnic-class 
conscious industrial proletariat. Rather, 
. the Plaid Cymru attempts to be the truly 
Welsh party of modern Wales, combining 
a cultural appeal and a Weish-national 
economic appeal. Philip (1975:312) argues 
that even though the Liberals and the 
Welsh Nationalist “share many of the 
same cultural ideals,’’ they differ ‘‘in the 
extent of their tolerance and radicalism."' 
Thus the Liberals allow themselves to ap- 
pear as a relatively conservative party, a 
` Welsh alternative to the British Conserva- 
tive party, while the Nationalists tend to 
attract those who are more strident, in 
their Welshness. This, in part, explains 
the pattern of results shown above. In 
more agricultural areas Welsh political 
mobilization takes on a more conservative 
character via Liberalism, while in those 
areas that are neither heavily industrial 
nor agricultural it takes on a more strident 
character via Plaid Cymru support. 
Neither party does well in the most heav- 
ily industrialized areas of Wales. The hold 
of the Labour party and class politics on 
these areas appears to be absolute. 
Evidence concerning the composition 
of the membership of the Plaid Cymru also 
supports the ethnic competition perspec- 
tive. According to Philip (1975:160) the 
"knowledge industry,” or the intelligen- 
tsia, broadly defined, is grossly overrepre- 
sented in the membership of the Plaid 
Cymru. Coupland (1954) notes an over- 
representation of college graduates of all 
kinds. The overrepresentation of the intel- 
ligentsia in nationalist movements, in gen- 
eral, has been noted by Smith (1971:109— 
50) and Gellner (1969:168-71). The 
simplest explanation of their overrepre- 
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sentation is that they have the most to gain 
should the nationalist enterprise 
succeed—a monopoly on the roles and re- 
sources for which they now must com- 
pete. In this light, ethnic mobilization can 
be seen as an attempt to gain a competi- 
tive edge in the struggle for roles and re- 
sources. 

It should be noted that even though the 
findings relative to Liberal voting support 
the developmental perspective, they also 
support the competition perspective. In 
some respects the competition perspec- 
tive subsumes the developmental. The 
former argues that modernization, both 
political and economic, erodes small- 
scale, ecologically bound cultural iden- 
tities; the latter argues that modernization 
(particularly, industrialization and urbani- 
zation) reduces the importance of ‘‘value 
communities.''? To the extent that Liberal 
party support in the more traditional areas 
of Wales is an historical residue of small- 
scale value communities, our findings 
relative to Liberal support are consistent 
with both perspectives.!° 

Finally, this study suggests that the un- 
even erosion of a periphery culture may ' 
present an obstacle to ethnic mobilization. 
The correlations presented in Table 3 and 
the regression analyses presented in Ta- 
bles 4 and 5 underscore the cultural bases 
of ethnic political mobilization in Wales. If 
appeals to Welsh ethnicity remain 
strongly cultural, it is unlikely that these 


‘appeals will find much success in the 


industrial South of Wales. It is possible to 
imagine a noncultural Welsh nationalist : 
movement finding support in these areas. 
Its appeal would have to be based simply 


9 These two perspectives also converge with re- 
spect to predictions concerning the future of the Lib- 
eral party in Wales. Both would argue that in Wales 
the Liberal party should lose its traditional Welsh 
character and become more similar to the Liberal 


' party in England. The fact that the correlation be- 


tween the percentage of Nonconformist marriages 
and Liberal support in Wales was only .277 (see 
Table 3) in the election of 1974 seems to support this 
projection. 

1? Morgan (1970:22—7), for example, argues that 
the endearment of the Liberal party to- the Welsh 
occurred as a result of ‘The Great Election of 1868" 
which involved primarily local conflicts between 
Tory landlords and the Welsh tenantry in the coun- 
tryside. 
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on Welsh identification, which has been 
shown to be more widespread and more 
uniformly distributed in Wales than Welsh 
cultural traditionalisms such as Welsh 
speaking (see above). This is not the 
present trend, however. Under the as- 
sumptions of the model illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1(a), the present potential for ethnic 
mobilization in Wales is restricted by the 
waning persistence of Welsh culture. 
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SOCIAL LEARNING AND DEVIANT BEHAVIOR: 
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A social learning theory of deviant behavior is tested-with survey data on adolescent drinking 
and drug behavior. The theory is s:rongly supported. The major explanatory variables from that 
theory, differential association, differential reinforcement, definitions, and imitation combine 
to account for 68% of the variance in marijuana use (7996 of abuse) and 55% of the variance in 
alcohol use (32% of abuse) by adolescents. The swidy demonstrates that central learning 
concepts are amenable to questionnaire measuremeat, and the findings indicate that social 
learning theory will do well wher. tested with other “orms of deviant behavior. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the last decade we have seen a 
dramatic shift away from sociological ex- 
planations of deviant behavior toward de- 
veloping theoretical perspectives on 
societal reactions to and definitions of de- 
viance and crime. Labelling and conflict 
formulations have become major foci of 
sociological theorizing as well as the 
sounding boards for most of the con- 
troversy and discourse in the field of de- 
viance. This shift in focus was deemed 
necessary to redress the previous imbal- 
ance of attention to the deviant behavior 
itself (Akers, 1968), and it clearly has had 
that effect. Unfortunately, it also has led 
to the neglect of theoretical developments 
in the etiology of deviant tehavior. 
Neither labelling nor conflict perspectives 
has offered a general explanation of de- 
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viart behavior, although some conflict 


thecrists have offered preliminary but in- 
corrplete efforts in that direction (Taylor, 
et A., 1973; Spitzer, 1975). There have 
beem other efforts directed toward ex- 
plaining deviant behavior, but these have 
beem fairly narrow in scope; they have 
usualy been limited either to a specific 
type of deviant behavior or to a restricted 
range of substantive variables. For exam- 


ple, a good deal of attention has been paid 


to t3e modern resurrection of deterrence 
thecry (Gibbs, 1975; 1977; Waldo and 
Chiricos, 1972; Tittle, 1975; -Silberman, 
197€; Erickson et al., 1977; Meier and 
Johmson, 1977; Geerken and Gove, 1977). 
The- scope of deterrence theory has been 
chamged little, however, since its state- 


mert by the classical criminologists two 


centuries ago and is limited to the actual 
or p2rceived certainty, severity, and celer- 
ity 5f formally administered legal sanc- 
tions for violations of the criminal law. 
Ancther example is Travis Hirschi's 
(1969) control (social bonding) theory 
which is a more general explanation of 
dev:ance than deterrence theory, but 
which is, in turn, primarily restricted to 
info-mal social control which comes from 
individuals being bonded to groups and 
institutions. 

Tae most notable exception to the di- 
min:shed attention to general explanations : 
of deviant behavior is a form of social 
leaming theory developed first by Robert 
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L. Burgess and Ronald L. Akers as differ- 
ential association-reinforcement theory 
(Burgess and Akers, 1966; Akers et al., 
1968) and elaborated on later by Akers 
(1973; 1977). As the name which Burgess 
and Akers originally chose to apply to this 
theoretical perspective makes clear, it was 
constructed as a revision of Edwin H. 
Sutherland’s differential association 
theory (Sutherland, 1947; Sutherland and 
Cressey, 1974) in terms of general be- 
havioral reinforcement theory (Skinner, 
1953; 1959; Bandura and Walters, 1963; 
Bandura, 1969; 1977; Staats, 1975).! So- 
cial learning theory as a general perspec- 
tive in deviance is part of a larger move 
toward incorporation of modern behavior- 
ism into sociological theory (Homans, 
1961; Burgess and Bushell, 1969; Kunkel, 
1975; Hamblin et al., 1971; Emerson, 
1969; 1972; Kunkel and Nagasawa, 1973; 
Burgess and Nielsen, 1974; Chadwick- 
Jones, 1976; for reviews of the relevance 
of behavioral theory for sociology see 
Friedrichs, 1974; Tarter, 1973). As such it 
is a theoretical perspective which is com- 
patible with the more specific forays into 
the explanation of deviant behavior. In- 
deed, the major features of such theories 
as deterrence and control theories 
(Hirschi, 1969) can be subsumed under the 
principles of social learning theory (Ak- 
ers, 1977; Conger, 1976; 1977; Feldman, 
1977). However, all too often the rele- 
vance for social learning theory of some of 
the deviance research has been ignored or 
unrecognized even when the authors em- 
ploy central learning concepts such as 
reinforcement (Harris, 1975; 1977; Eaton, 
1974; Meier and Johnson, 1977; Hirschi 
and Hindelang, 1977). This inattention is 
regrettable for, while other theories de- 
lineate the structural variables (class, 


race, anomic conditions, breakdown in | 


social control, etc.) that yield differential 


1 The label social learning has been-applied to 
other theories based on reinforcement principles but 
the Burgess and. Akers formulation is the first and 
only one which ties general learning theory to a 
long-standing sociological theory and is directed 
towards specific forms of deviant behavior (crime, 
delinquency, drug addiction, suicide, etc.). It is to 
this theory that social learning usually refers when 
used here. It will be clear from the context when this 
is not the case. 
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rates of deviance, social learning stresses 
the behavioral mechanisms by which 
these variables produce the behavior 
comprising zhe rates. As such, social 
learning is complementary to other - 
sociological theories and could be used to 
integrate extant formulations to achieve 
more comprehensive explanations of de- 
viance (in this regard see Akers, 
1977:63—8). 

The basic learning principles on which 
this theory is based have received empiri- 
cal support under laboratory and applied 
experimental conditions (see Skinner, 
1953; Honig, 1966; Ullmann and Krasner, 
1969; Bandura, 1969; 1977; McLaughlin, 
1971; Staats, 1975). Also, prior research 
has been supportive of differential asso- 
ciation theory (J. Ball, 1957; Short, 1957; 
Voss, 1964; 2. Ball, 1968; Krohn, 1974; 
Jensen, 1972: Burkett and Jensen, 1975). 
However, there has been little direct re- 
search on learning principles as applied to 
deviant behavior in natural settings. Akers 
(1977) has organized a large body of exist- 


ing research and theory on a wide range of 


deviant behavior supportive of or consis- 
tent with social learning, but his effort is a 
post hoc application of theoretical princi- 
ples for he does not present research de- 
signed explicitly to test propositions from 
the theory (in this regard see also 
Feldman, 1977). The results of other 
studies are ccnsistent with Akers’s social 
learning approach (Jessor and Jessor, 
1975; Thomas et al., 1975), and a couple of 
studies explicitly testing social learning 
using secondzry data analysis have found 
support for it (Anderson, 1973; Conger, 
1976). However, more crucial and conclu- 
sive tests await collecting the relevant 
primary data in the community. The 
present study does that. Our purpose here 
is to report a specific test of social learning 
theory using standard sociological tech- 
niques of data collection and data 
analysis. 


STATEMENT OF SOCIAL LEARNING THEORY 


The social learning theory tested here is 
summarized "om Akers (1977:39—68). 
The primary learning mechanism in so- 
cial behavior is operant (instrumental) 
conditioning in which behavior is shaped - 


ide 


E EE 
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by the stimuli which follow, or are conse- 
quences of the behavior. Social behavior 
is acquired both through direct condition- 
ing and through imitation or modelling of 
` others’ behavior. Behavior is 
strengthened through reward (positive 
reinforcement) and avoidance of punish- 
ment (negative reinforcement) or 
weakened by aversive stimuli (positive 
punishment) and loss of reward (negative 
punishment). Whether deviant or con- 
forming behavior is acquired and persists 
depends on past and present rewards or 
punishments for the behavior and the re- 
wards and punishments attached to alter- 
native behavior—differential reinforce- 
ment. In addition, people learn in interac- 
tion with significant groups in their lives 
evaluative definitions (norms, attitudes, 
orientations) of the behavior as good or 
bad. These definitions -are themselves 
verbal and cognitive behavior which can 
be directly reinforced and also act as cue 
(discriminative) stimuli for other be- 
havior. The more individuals define the 
behavior as good (positive definition) or at 
least justified (neutralizing definition) 
rather than as undesirable (negative defi- 
nition), the more likely they are to engage 
in it. 

The reinforcers can be nonsocial (as in 
the direct physiological effects of drugs) 
as well as social, but the theory posits that 
the principal behavioral effects come from 
interaction in or under the influence of 
those groups which control individuals' 
major sources of reinforcement and 
punishment and expose them to be- 
havioral models and normative defini- 
tions. The most important of these groups 
with which one is in differential associa- 
tion are thepeer-friendship groups and the 
family but they also include schools, 
churches, and other groups. Behavior 
(whether deviant or conforming) results 
from greater reinforcement, on balance, 
over punishing contingencies for the same 
behavior and the reinforcing-punishing 
contingencies on alternative behavior. 
The definitions are conducive to deviant 
behavior when, on balance, the positive 
and neutralizing definitions of the be- 
havior offset negative definitions of it. 
Therefore, deviant behavior can be ex- 
pectéd to the extent that it has been differ- 
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emtially reinforced over alternative be- 
havior (conforming or other deviant be- 
havior) and is defined as desirable or jus- 
tried. Progression into more frequent or 
sustained use and into abuse is also de- 
termined by the extent to which a given 
pattern is sustained by the combination of 
tke reinforcing effects of the substance 
with social reinforcement, exposure to 
models, definitions through association 
with using peers, and by the degree to 
which it is not deterred through bad ef- 
fects of the substance and/or the negative 
sanctions from peers, parents, and the 
lew. 

The social learning theory proposes a 
p-ocess which orders and specifies the in- 
terrelationships among these variables. 
Lifferential association, which refers to 
interaction and identity with different 
g-oups, occurs first. These groups provide 
the social environments in which expo- 
sare to definitions, imitation of models, 
aad social reinforcement for use of or ab- 
stinence from any particular substance take 
p.ace. The definitions are learned through 
imitation, and social reinforcement of 
them by members of the groups with 
whom one is associated, and once 
learned, these definitions serve as dis- 
criminative stimuli for use or abstinence. 
The definitions in interaction with imita- 
tion of using or abstinent models and the 
anticipated balance of reinforcement pro- 
duces the initial use or continued absti- 
nence. After the initial use, imitation be- . 
comes less important while the effects of 
definitions should continue (themselves 
affected by the experience of use). It is at 
this point in the process that the actual 
consequences (social and nonsocial rein- 
forcers and punishers) of the specific be- 
kavior come into play to determine the 
probability that use will be continued and 
a: what level. These consequences include 
tre actual effects of the substance at first 
and subsequent use (the perception of 
vhich may, of course, be modified by 
what effects the’ person has previously 
learned to expect) and the actual reactions 
cf others present at the time or who find 
cut about it later, as well as the antici- 
rated reactions of others not present or 
knowing about the use. 

From this depiction of them as aspects 
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of the same learning process, we expect 
the independent variables to be positively 
interrelated, and we examine the zero- 
order relationships among them. Nonethe- 
less, the major variables are: conceptually 
distinct and our measures are empirically 
distinct enough that we do not expect their 
interrelationships to preclude separate in- 
dependent effects. Thus, we also empiri- 
cally order the independent variables in 
terms of how much variance is explained 
in the dependent variables. We test the 
general hypothesis from the theory that 
adolescent marijuana and alcohol use and 
abuse are related to each of the major sets 
of variables and to all of them combined. 

Specifically, we expect that for both 
. alcohol and drugs, the probability of ab- 
stinence decreases and the frequency of 
use increases when there is greater expo- 
sure to using rather than to abstinent 
models, when there is more association 
with using than with abstinent peers and 
adults, when use is differentially rein- 
forced (more rewards, fewer punishers) 
over abstinence, and when there are more 
positive or neutralizing than negative 
definitions of use. Similarly, among users 
the probability of abuse increases with 
more exposure to abusing rather than 
moderate or abstinent models, more asso- 
ciation with high frequency users or abus- 
ers, greater differential reinforcement for 
abuse over more moderate use, and. with 
more positive and neutralizing rather than 
; negative definitions of use. 


` RESEARCH ON ADOLESCENT DRUG AND 
ALCOHOL BEHAVIOR 


Adolescent drug and drinking behavior 
is a particularly strategic area for the cur- 
rent effort for two reasons. First, the area 
is characterized by the narrow scope of 
current theories of deviant behavior 
outlined above. The research has been 
largely restricted to the prevalence and 
sociodemographic and social-psychologi- 
cal correlates of teenage drinking and 
drug use (Abelson et al., 1973; Johns- 
ton, 1973; Block et al., 1974; National 
Commission on Marijuana and Drug 
Abuse, 1972; Drug Abuse Council, 1975; 
Rachal et al., 1975; O'Donnell et -al., 
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1976). Little has been done to develop and 
test explanations of the behavior drawn 
from genera. theories. (For a full and 
comprehensive review of the theory and 


, research literature on adolescent drinking 


and drug use, see Radosevich et al., forth- 
coming.) One notable exception to this is 
the work of the Jessors (Jessor et al., 1968; 
1970; 1973; Jessor and Jessor, 1975; 1977; 
Jessor, 1976: who have built a social- 
psychological theory of ‘‘problem be- . 
havior” (deviance) which incorporates 
part of Rotter's (1954) learning theory 
(locus of control) and other personality 
and social variables. Their theory, which 
is also a version of social learning, con- 
sists of three categories of variables— 
personality, social, and behavioral. Their 
findings tend to support parts (primarily 
the social component) of the theory. The 
Jessors' findings point to the second rea- 
son why adolescent drug use and drinking 
promises to be a fruitful area in which to 
examine social learning theory; that is, the 
research on social psychological cor- 
relates of drug use and drinking lends 
support to tke relevance of many of the 
variables in the social learning theory 
tested here. For instance, research consis» 
tently finds Cat those holding tolerant or 
positive attitudes toward a substance are 
much more lixely to use it than those hold- 
ing negative attitudes toward it (Fejer and 
Smart, 1973; Johnston, 1973; Jessor et al., 
1973; Calhoun, 1974; Kendall, 1976). 
Also, peer end parental influence have 
been found to be important variables in 
teenage drug and drinking behavior. Users 


` are more likely than abstainers to associ- 


ate with peers who are also users and this 
relationship remains whether friends’ use 
is measured by or independently of the 
individual's perception of friends" use. 
(For a review of this research on parental 
and peer influences see Akers, 1977; re- 
cent studies td see are Pearce and Garrett, 
1970; Kandel, 1973; 1974; Jessor et al., 
1972; O'Donnell et al., 1976; Tec, 1974a; 
1974b; Krohr, 1974; Wechsler and Thum, 
1973; Kendall, 1976; Lawrence and Vel- 
leman, 1974.” Further, the research find- 
ings seem to De consistent with the causal 
ordering of these variables proposed by 
social learnirg: the youngster associates 
with peers who are users, learns defini- 
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tions favorable to use of the substance, 
and then uses (Jessor et al., 1973; Krohn, 
1974). 


METHODOLOGY 
Sample and Procedure 


Data were collected by administering a 
self-report questionnaire to 3,065 male 
and female adolescents attending grades 7 
through 12 in seven communities in three 
midwestern states. A two-stage sample 
design was followed. First, we selected 
schools from within each participating 
school district which were representative 
in terms of school size and location within 
the district. In smaller districts this meant 
selecting all or most of the junior and 
senior high schools in the district. Sec- 
ondly, we sampled two to three 
classrooms (depending on school and av- 
erage class size).per grade level Pom 
among the required or general enrollment 
classes. Thus, although classrooms were 
sampled, each student has an approx- 
imately equal chance of being included in 
the sample.? The questionnaire (which 


? Our primary aim was to test an explanation of 
drug and drinking behavior and we hzd no plans to 
generalize about the prevalence or sociodemog- 
raphic variations to a wider nationel or regional 
population. Therefore, there was no attempt to get a 
probability sample or to insure that the total sample 
was regionally or nationally representative. We did 
plan to report findings to the participating school 
districts and to generalize findings within each dis- 
trict. Also, we wanted to follow a desiga which 
would require the involvement of as few schools and 
school personnel as possible, which would minimize 
adjustments needed in the school routine, and which 
would facilitate administration of the questionnaire 
to groups of respondents. The sampling of a limited 
number of classrooms from within each selected 
School best served these purposes. We believe that 
being alert to the problem of minimizing interference 
of the survey into the school routine and proposing 
the sampling procedure which we followed was a 
significant element in gaining the approval and coop- 
eration of the school officials. The resultant sample 
was sufficiently representative within each district 
that we could make reasonable generalizations about 
the drug and drinking problem in the district. 
Whether two or three classes per grade level were 
sampled from each school depended on the size of 
the classes. We tried to include enough classes to 
secure responses from at least 10% of the total 
school enrollment or a minimum of 100 respondents 
.per school, whichever was greater, tc help protect 
the confidentiality of respondents ir the smaller 
Schools. 
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was pretested in a district not included in 
the final sample) was administered to all 
students in attendance in the selected 
classes on the day of the survey who had : 


. obtained written parental permission. The 


attrition from this parental permission 
procedure combined with absenteeism on 
the day of the the survey was not great 
and 67% of the total number of students 
enrolled (9595 of those with parental per- 
mission) in the sampled classes completed 
the questionnaire.? 

A small subsample, purposively sam- 
pled from among respondents who volun- 
teered in five of the seven districts 
(n=106, approximately 5% of the sample 
in these districts), was interviewed two to 
eizht weeks after the administration of the 
questionnaire. The follow-up interview 
was intended to serve as a reliability and 
pertial validity check on the questionnaire 
responses and to provide additional de- 
scriptive information. The interviews 
were conducted individually in private 
rooms at school during school hours. 


Reliability and Validity 


Prior research has consistently shown 
that the self-report questionnaire tech- 
nique is reliable and valid in measuring 
adolescent delinquent, drug, and drinking 
behavior (Hardt and Peterson-Hardt, 
1977; Groves, 1974; Block et al., 1974; 
Single et al., 1975; Whitehead and Smart, 
1972). Our own checks in the present re- 
search confirm this. Internal consistency 
on interlocking questions was high 


1 Overall, 74% of the parental permission forms 
distributed were returned (the lowest percentage of 
remm in a district was 62% and the highest return 
rate was 9395). The forms were first distributed by 
the researchers in the classrooms one week before 
the survey; then, one more visit was made to the 
clessrooms to remind students to return the forms. 
Far some classes, telephone calls were made to the 
pa-ents of those students who had not returned the 
form. Without this call-back procedure, büttressed 
by telephone calls, the return rate would have been 
smaller. For the sample as a whole, 95% of those 
returning forms -were granted parental permission to 
take part in the survey (we asked that the forms be 
returned whether permission was granted or denied). . 
Ninety-five percent of those attended class and com- 
pleted the questionnaire on the day of the survey. 
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(Gammas=.91 and higher). In addition, a 
comparison of the responses to the fre- 
quency and quantity of use questions on 
the questionnaire with responses to the 
same items given at the time of the inter- 
view demonstrated a high degree of relia- 
bility (Gammas=.89 and higher). Without 
exception the interview respondents re- 
ported that they believed the researchers' 
assurances of confidentiality and that no 
. one but the researchers would have access 
to identifiable answers; thus, all said that 
they felt secure in responding and an- 
swered questions both on the question- 
naire and in the interview honestly.4 


* Careful steps were taken to protect the rights of 
both questionnaire and interview respondents and of 
the school districts. The usual university procedures 
were followed regarding approval of the project's 
procedures for protection of the rights of research 
participants. At the time of the first visit to the 
classrooms, the students were informed of the sur- 
vey and each one present was given an envelope 
containing a letter explaining the purpose and con- 
tent of the study to the parents and the parental 
consent form mentioned in fn. 3. The students were 
told that participation in the study was completely 
voluntary. It was made clear that no student had to 
participate as a condition for class credit or any other 
school requirement and that approval of the study by 
the district and school officials in no way made par- 
ticipation mandatory. All of the responses were and 
are held in strictest confidence. In five of the dis- 
tricts, respondents who were willing to be inter- 
viewed later were asked to indicate that willingness 
and to sign their questionnaires. Also, it was possible 
for anyone to place his or her name on the question- 
naire even if not volunteering for an interview (and 
many did just that). To protect the confidentiality of 
those volunteering for an interview, all respondents, 
whether signing the name sheet or not, separated it 
from the rest of the questionnaire and deposited it in 
a separate box from the one in which the completed 
questionnaires were deposited. Only the research 
staff had and has access to the name lists which, 
when not in a locked drawer, were kept in a bank 
safety deposit box. All other respondents in these 
districts and all respondents in the other two districts 
where no interviews were conducted were anony- 
mous. At the interview each respondent was again 
informed of the confidentiality of the information 
given. Upon completion of the interview, each re- 
spondent was paid the previously stipulated amount 
of $2.50 and signed a sheet acknowledging the volun- 
tary nature of the interview and receipt of the pay- 
ment. The list of interviewee's names was treated in 
the same way as the name sheets mentioned above. 


We also protected the identification of the school: 


districts participating in the study. No community, 
school district, or school has been or will be iden- 
tified by name in reports or disseminated findings. 
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Measurement of Variables 


Dependent variables. Abstinence-use of 
alcohol and marijuana is measured by a 
six-point frequency-of-use scale ranging 
from nearly every day to never. A quan- 
tity frequency (Q-F) scale was also com- 
puted but since there is a near perfect 
correlation between the Q-F scale and the 
frequency-of-use scale, the analysis here 
includes only the latter nieasure.5 

Abuse among users is measured by 
combining responses to the frequency 
questions with responses to a question 
asking the respondents to check whether 
or not they had experienced on more than 
one occasion any of a list of problems 
while or soon after using alcohol or 
marijuana. This combination produced a 
four-point abuse scale ranging from heavy 
abuse to no abuse. 

Independent variables. From the sum- 


‘mary of social learning theory presented 


above it can be seen that the main 
concepts to be measured are imitation, 
differential association, definitions, and 
differential reinforcement..For the present 
analysis, we distinguish between differen- 
tial reinforcement comprised of social 
reinforcement combined with non-social 
reinforcement (experienced or anticipated 
drug or alcohol effects) and that com- 
prised only of social reinforcement. Each 
of the resulting five concepts are 


` operationalized by a set of items measur- 


ing different aspects of each concept. (The 
Appendix provides a brief description of 
the way the five concepts are measured.) 


5 Alcohol use was measured by responses to sepa- 
rate questions on beer, wine, and liquor. The highest 
percentage of use and most frequent use was re- 
ported for beer, and since there is a very high corre- 
lation between use of the three forms of alcohol, use 
of alcohol in this analysis is measured only by re- 
ported frequency-of use of beer. 

6 The problems included ‘had an accident,'' 
“couldn't remember later what I bad done," ‘used 
more than I had planned." This is a fairly standard 
use of "problems associated with" as a nonclinical 
measure of abuse of some substance. It should not be 
confused with our measures of positive and negative 
consequences of use for the differential reinforce- 
ment variables. The questions used to measure abuse 
were asked separately from and never combined 
with the questions used to measure differential rein- 
forcement. 
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These five clusters of variables (a total of 
15 variables in the abstinence-use analysis 
and 16 variables in the abuse analysis) 
constitute the independent variables in 
this analysis.” 

Method of analysis. Although most of 
the measures yield ordinal-level data, we 
will use multiple regression techniques. It 
has been demonstrated that regression can 
- be confidently employed with ordinal data 
without introducing bias in the results 
(Labovitz, 1970; 1971; Kim, 1975). The 
use of regression techniques provides an 
overall summary of the explanatory power 
of the model while also allowing us to 
examine the unique effects of the five sub- 
sets of variables and of each separate 
variable. 


PRESENTATION OF FINDINGS 
Explaining Abstinence-Frequency of Use 


The zero-order correlation matrices for 
the alcohol and marijuana use variables 
are presented in Tables 1 and 2.8 As ex- 
pected, most of the independent variables 


7 The concepts are clearly not equal in the scope of 
concrete empirical phenomena to which each refers. 
Differential association with family, peer, and other 
groups exposes the adolescent to using and nonusing 
models and normative definitions of use. It is in 
interaction in these groups in which the reactions of 
others differentially reinforce substance use or absti- 
nent behavior. It is in this sense, then, that the dif- 
ferential association could include empirical re- 
ferents of each of the other concepts and a general 
measure of differential association (in addition to 
being a measure of with whom one interacts), could 
serve as a general, albeit indirect, index of the com- 
bined effects of social reinforcement, imitation, and 
exposure to normative definitions. But such an index 
could not distinguish among the specific mechanisms 
of taking on definitions, imitating, and reinforcing of 
behavior which occur within the groups with which 
onc is differentially associated. The combined social/ 
nonsocial reinforcement subset obviously includes a 
wider array of concrete reinforcers than the subset of 
only social reinforcers. But, while reinforcement is 
the most abstract concept, the concrete set of events 
ta which our measures here refer makes neither the 
social/nonsocial reinforcement, nor the social rein- 
forcement subset broader than the definitions subset. 
Since it refers specifically to observing the behavior 
of someone else without reference to attitudes 
toward or consequences of the behavior, the imita- 
tion subset represents the most limited range of phe- 
nomena. Í 

8 The zero-order matrices for the abuse variables 
not presented here are similar to those for use. 
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are related in a positive direction with var- 
iability in the strength of the relationships. 
Of particular interest are the relatively 
weak relationships of the deterrence items 
to the other variables, especially within 
the matrix on alcohol behavior. Also, note 
the strength of the relationships of both 
alcohol and marijuana use to those vari- 
ables of associations with and attitudes of 
peers, to reinforcement balance, and to 
reward-costs of use, and note the interre- 
lationships among these variables. These 
zero-order relationships anticipate our 
findings in the multivariate analysis to 
which we now turn. 

The results of the regression analyses 
show strong support for the social learning 
theory of adolescent alcohol and drug be- 
havior.? When all the independent vari- 
ables are incorporated into the full regres- 
sion equation, the model explains 55% of 
the variance in drinking behavior 
(abstinence-frequency of use; Table 3) and . 
68% of the variance in marijuana behavior : 
(abstinence-frequency of use; Table 4).!? 

The power of the full model including 
the five subsets of variables, therefore, is 
demonstrated. But, we are also interested 
in determining the relative predictive 
values of the subsets and single variables 
to see if each part of the theory is sup- 
ported. We do this in two ways. First, we 
regress the dependent variables on all 
variables and each subset of variables in 
'separate regression equations. This 
provides a partial regression coefficient 
for each variable in each equation and es- 
timates of the total amount of variance 
explained by each subset (Tables 3 and 4). 
Second, we compute the proportion of 
variance which the remaining subsets ex- 


* The total N in the tables varies because of attri- 
tion due to listwise deletion of missing values. The 
respondents who were eliminated were not signifi- 
cantly different from those included on sociodemo- 
graphic characteristics and on the dependent variable. 
We also computed the regression analysis employing ` 
pairwise deletion and obtained similar results. 

19 This general level of explained variance and the 
relationships of the separate independent variables 
to the dependent variables held when we controlled 
for such variables as SES and sex (which were not 
related to the dependent variables) and when we 
controlled for such variables as grade in school and 
type of school. district (which were related to the 
dependent variables). 
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Table 1. Zero-Order Correlation Matrix for Variables Included in Alcohol Use Analysis (N = 2,414)* 








Variables 1 2 3 4 5 6 


7 8 9 10 tf 12 B H 15 16 





1. Imitation 

2. Techniques 
of Neutral- 
ization - 

. Law abiding/ 
violating 
definitions 

. Positive/ 
negative 
definitions 

. Adult norm 
qualities 

. Peer norm 
qualities 

. Differential 
peer associ- 
ation 

. Praise for 
not using 

. Friends’ ` 
reaction 

. Parents’ 
reaction 

. Informal 
deterrence 

. Formal 
deterrence 

. Interference 
with 
activities 

. Rewards—-costs 
of use 14 

. Reinforcement 
balance 


.05 1.00 


1.00 
.29 


.07 


15 47 37 


16. Alcohol use ` .16 .34 .47 .52 .20 .40 


.68 


1.00 
.26 1.00 


.48 .02 1.00 


.12 —.C05 .43 


18 D .19 


Al 23 21 1.00 


38 .23 44 1.00 


28 .40 .29 .13 21 .44 .46 1.00 





* In this and in all subsequent tables independent variables have been zoded such that positive coefficients 


indicate the theoretically expected direction. 


plain when each subset in turn is elimi- 


nated from the equation. By subtracting: 


each of these values from the proportion 
of variance explained by the full equation, 
we have a measure of how much ex- 
plained variance is lost when a given sub- 
set of variables is eliminated. The larger 
the proportion of explained variance lost 
(or the smaller the explained variance re- 
maining) when a subset is eliminated, the 
greater its relative explanatory power 
(Table 5). By analyzing the data in this 
fashion, we also circumvent potential 
problems of multicollinearity among the 
variables within each subset since our 
primary concern is with the relative ex- 
planatory power of the different subsets of 
variables and not with the relative power 
of individual variables within subsets. 
With the exception of imitation, each 


4 


subset explams a substantial proportion of 
variance in both alcohol and marijuana 
use. The findings presented in Table 5 
show that even when the most predictive 
subset of variables is eliminated the re- 
maining variables are still able to explain 
43% and 56% of the variance in alcohol 
and marijuana behavior, respectively. The 
fact that four of the five subsets of vari- 
ables taken from social learning theory 
each explains a substantial proportion of 
the variance (and that the fifth is signifi- 
cantly related to the dependent variables 
in the expected direction) demonstrates 
that the theory as a whole is supported; its - 
power is rot dependent on any single 
component. I 
However, the analyses also plainly 
show that some subsets of variables 
specified by the theory are more impor- 
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Table 2. Zero-Order Correlation Matrix for Variables Included in Marijuana Use Analysis (N — 2,395) 

















Variables 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
1. Imitation 1.00 
2. Techniques 
of neutral- 
ization 23 1.00 
3. Law abiding/ 
violating 
‘definitions .26. .23 1.00 
4. Positive/ 
negative 39 45 .53 1.00 
5. Adult norm 
qualities .15 .16 .19 .28 1.00 
6. Peer norm 
qualities 32 .38 .38 .63 .28 1.00 
7. Differential 
peer associ- i 
ation 38 .41 Ai .71 .24 .59 1.05 
8. Praise for 
not using q5 .25 24 .32 .13 .30 .32 1.00 
9. Friends’ 
reaction 32 .37 .39 .55 .18 .52 .58 .29 1.00 
10. Parents’ 
reaction .12 .10 .13 20 .18 .13 JE .09 .18 1.00 
11. Informal 
deterrence .18 .24 .28 .38 .08 .31 .32 .18 .32 .11 1.00 
12. Formal 
deterrence .11 .18 .22 .22 .01 .17 .18 .12 .20 .10 .49 1.00 
13. Interference 
with ; i 
activities .19 .27 .28 .39 .13 .30 .35 .20 .28 .13 .24 .17 1.00 
14. Rewards—costs 
of use 33 .40 .43 .67 .17 .51 .56 .29 .52 .16 .39 .24 .35 1.00 
15. Reinforcement 
balance 31.41 .44 .61 .19 .47 .53 .25 .46 .18 .32 .18 .38 .59 1.00 
16. Marijuana . 
` use 38 A8 A0 .72 .24 .50 .79 .29 .50 31 AS .36 .15 .52 1.00 





tant than others. They are ranked in terms 
of relative effectiveness in explaining 
variance in alcohol and marijuana use as 
follows: (1) differential association, (2) 
definitions, (3) combined social/nonsocial 
differential reinforcement, (4) differential 
social reinforcement, and (5) imitation.!! 
Not only does the differential association 
subset explain the highest proportion of 
variance, but the differential peer associa- 


11 It is possible that the relative explanatory power 
of each subset may be due in part to the different 
number of variables that are contained within each 
subsei. To examine this possibility we selected the 
most predictive variable from each subset and en- 
tered those variables in a multiple regression equa- 


tion. The result produced no change in the rank. 


ordering of the concepts in either the alcohol or 
marijuana equation. This also allowed us to examine 
the passible effects of multicollinearity within sub- 
sets on the relative explanatory power of single vari- 
ables. Again the results were similar to those ob- 
tained above, indicating small multicollinearity ef- 
fects. 


tion variable is the most important single 
variable. The definitions subset accounts 
for the second highest proportion of vari- 
ance, and one’s positive/negative defini- 
tions of the substances is the second most 
predictive single variable, while one’s 
law-abiding/violating definitions rank 
third among the single variables. The dif- 
ferential reinforcements variables are 
next, followed by imitation variables 
waich explain the least amount of vari- 
arce in the dependent variables. 

The fact of peer group influence on sub- 
stance use comes as no surprise; it is 
dccumented by several previous studies. 
‘But, previous studies have not shown 
what the mechanisms are by which peer 
influence is exerted, and why, therefore, 
peer group association is so important. 
Our data show, as predicted by social 
lezrning theory, what these’ mechanisms 
are-—friends provide social reinforcement 
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Table 5. Results from Regression Analysis Alternately Eliminating Subsets from the Full Equations for 


Alcohol and Marijuana Use 











Alcohol Use (N = 2,414) 


Marijuana Use (N = 2,395) 





When Subset Is Eliminated 


When Subset Is Eliminated 





R? Loss of Explained R? Loss of Explained 
Subset Eliminated Remaining = Variance = Remaining = Variance = 
Differential Association . 427 .118 .561 .122 
Definitions 510 .035 .657 .026 
Imitation 544 .001 .682 .001 
Differential Reinforcement: 
Social 539 .006 .681 .002 

Differential Reinforcement:, 

. Social/Nonsocial .535 .010 .679 .004 
Full Equation R?- 545 .683 





or punishment for abstinence or use, 
provide normative definitions of use and 
abstinence, and, to a lesser extent, serve 
as admired models to imitate. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that these other vari- 
ables, on their own, explain a substantial 
amount of the variance in marijuana and 
alcohol behavior when the effect of the 
differential peer association variable is 
removed. The fact that differential in- 
teraction explains more variance in the 
dependent variables than do the rein- 
forcement, definitions, and imitation vari- 
ables indicates that there may be 
additional variables at work in interaction 
beyond those identified.by social learning 
theóry, that there are additional effects of 
the mechanisms specified by our theory 
which are not captured by our measures of 
them, or that there are effects of other learn- 
ing variables which we have not included 
(e.g., discriminative stimuli in the interac- 


tional setting in which reinforcement takes ` 


place). 

Since social learning theory includes 
modelling as an important part of the pro- 
cess, the lower levels of variance ex- 
plained by our imitation measures may 
seem surprising. However, the relatively 
weak effect of the imitation subset on our 
frequency of use and abuse measures was 
not unexpected. First, imitation refers to 


the narrowest empirical phenomenon ` 


among our measures (see footnote 7) and 
while, as we have noted, multicollinearity 
is not a severe problem, the interrelation- 
ships specified in the theory would indi- 


cate that removing imitation has less ef- ` 


fect because its impact is still reflected to 
some extent in the remaining broader 
measures. Second, and more important, 


as indicated in the process outlined in the 
statement of the theory above, imitation in 
social learning theory is considered to 
have its greatest effect in the first acquisi- 
tion or initial stages of behavior while the 
associational, reinforcement, and defini- 
tional variables are more important in the 
maintenance of a behavioral pattern. We 
expect imitation to be more important in 
first starting to use than we find it to be in 
explaining frequency of use as analyzed 
here (but still probably not more impor- 
tant than definitional and reinforcement 
variables). The analysis here which em- 
ploys frequency of using as the dependent 
variable militates against finding a large 
effect for imitation variables. We would 
expect imitation to be even less important 
in accounting for maintenance of abusive 
patterns of use. 

It is evident that social learning theory 
has been shown to be a powerful explana- 
tion of whether youngsters abstain from or 
are users of alcohol and marijuana. As 
predicted by the theory, the adolescents in 
our sample use drugs or alcohol to the 
extent that the behavior has been differen- 
tially reinforced through association in 
primary groups and defined as more desir- 
able than, or at least as justified as, re- 
fraining from use. The next step in testing 
the validity of this perspective will be to 
examine how well these same variables 
account for levels of abuse of alcohol and 
drugs. 


Explaining Abusive Patterns of Use 


The results of the analyses of alcohol 
and marijuana abuse among adolescents 
are presented in Tables 6, 7, and 8. For 
these analyses, only users are included. 
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Table 8. Results from Regression Analysis Alternately Eliminating Subsets from the Full Equations for 


Alcohol and Marijuana Abuse 











Alcohol Abuse (N — .,764) 
When Subset Is Elimmated 





Marijuana Abuse (N = 948) ` _ 
When Subset Is Eliminated 











: R2 Loss of Explained R? Loss of Explained 
Subset Eliminated Remaining = Varianze = Remaining = Variance = 
Differential Association 222 .093 296 .093 
Definitions 302 .013 372 .017 
Imitation 313, .002 .388 .001. 
Differential Reinforcement: . 

Social .292 023 364 .025 
Differential Reinforcement: 3 

Social/Nonsocial .297 DIE 371 .018 
Full Equation R?= 35 .389 





The results parallel those of the 
analyses of abstinence-frequency of use 
reported above. Both marijuana and alco- 
hol abuse are strongly related to the social 
learning variables. The proportion of vari- 
ance explained in use-abuse is well below 
the explained variance in abstinence- 
frequency of use but it is still 
substantial.—3295 and 39% of the variance 
in alcohol and marijuana abuse, respec- 
tively. The differential associaticn subset 
again explains the greatest proportion of 
variance (Tables 6 and 7), but, even with- 
out the differential association variables, 
the other variables in the model do well in 
accounting for the variance (2296 and 
30%; Table 8). 

The variables are not ordered in terms 


of relative effectiveness in predicting’ 


abuse in the same way they were ranked 
in explaining abstinence-use. In the 
analysis of abstinence-use, definitions 
were the second most effective ‘subset, 
whereas this subset ranks fourth in ac- 
counting for use-abuse while the differen- 
tial reinforcement variables are ranked 
higher. In substance abuse the user comes 
more and more to respond to direct rein- 
forcement, especially from the crug ef- 
fects themselves; definitions would be ex- 
pected to play a less significant role. This 
is shown fairly clearly when we examine 
the effect of adding an alcohol and 
marijuana effects variable which was not 
included in the previous analysis of 
abstinence-frequency of use. This variable 
was measured by asking using respon- 
dents to report the effects which they usu- 
ally obtained from smoking marijuana or 





drinking alcohol.!? This variable has the | 
largest beta weight among the single vari- 

ables making up the social/nonsocial dif- 

ferential reinforcement subset and ranks 

second for marijuana abuse and third for 

alcohol abuse among the entire set of 

single variables. 

The variable of parental reaction ap- 
pears to be related to abuse in the direc- 
tion opposite to that found in the analysis 
of use. For the latter a lower probability of 
use is found for those reporting the 
strongest or harshest parental punishment 
while for the fofmer a lower probability of 
abuse is found for those reporting lesser 
punishment or no parental response. A 
cross-tabular examination of these rela- 
tionships reveals a curvilinear relationship 
between parental reaction and both ado- 
lescents’ use and abuse of alcohol and 
marijuana. That is, higher frequency of 
use end abuse is found with parental re- 
sponse (actual or anticipated) at both the 
most lenient (encourage or do nothing) 
and the harshest end of the scale (take 
some drastic action such as kick the 
youngsters out of the house or turn them 
over zo the police). THe highest probabil- 
ity of abstinence and the lowest levels of 
use and abuse are found among adoles- 
cents who report that their parents have 
respoaded or would respond to their use 
with z moderate negative reaction such as 


12 Since abstainers could only report anticipated 
effects, the question of actual physical effects usu- 
ally obtained from using the substances could not be ' 
included in the analyses of abstinence-frequency of 
use. Orly among users are we able to differentiate 
between social and nonsocial reinforcement. 
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a scolding. Our post hoc interpretation of 


-these relationships is that anticipated par- . 


ental punishment is a deterrent to use and 
sustains abstinence. Even after use has 
begun a reasonable amount of parental 


punishment holds down the chances of in- _ 


creasing frequency of use or moving into 
abuse. However, once adolescents have 
gotten into heavy use or abuse, parental 
reaction has lost its effect and the increas- 
ing abuse of the substances by their chil- 


dren may produce ever harsher reactions . 


by parents in increasingly desperate at- 
. tempts to do something about it. 

While not contradictory to the theory, 
neither the difference between the amount 
of vàriance explained in abstinence- 
frequency of use and that explained in 
use-abuse for both alcohol and marijuana 
behavior nor the difference between the 
amount of variance explained in alcohol 
behavior and the amount explained in 
marijuana behavior was specifically an- 
ticipated. The lower level of explained 
variance in substance abuse than in sub- 
stance use may be due simply to the fact 
that the variance in the abuse variables is 
restricted, thereby producing attenuation 
in the total variance explained. The dif- 
ferences in the explained variances in 
alcohol and marijuana behavior may be an 
artifact of our measurements, may indi- 
cate that the stimuli surrounding alcohol 


behavior are more uniform than those sur- . 


rounding marijuana behavior, or may 
point to some real difference in the ability 
of the theory to account for the two kinds 
‘of substance use. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the past decade sociological attention 


in the study of deviance has shifted to’ 


explanations of the control system and 
away from the equally important task of 
proposing and testing general explanations 
of deviant behavior. We have presented a 
social learning perspective on deviant be- 
havior developed during this same time 
period which holds promise as a general 
theory of the process of coming to engage 
in deviant acts but which had not been 
tested with primary data collected in the 
community and subjected to multivariate 
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analysis. We have tested it here on spe- 
cific forms of adolescent deviance—drug 
and alchol use and abuse. 

The results of the tests support the 
theory. All of the dependent variables are 
strongly related to the social learning vari- 
ables of differential association, defini- 
tions, differential reinforcement, and im- 
itation. The most powerful of these inde- 
pendent variables is differential associa- 
tion. The other variables stand on their 
own, however, and explain substantial 
portions of variance even without the dif- 


- ferential association measures (except for 


imitation which is the weakest of the vari- 
ables for use and explains almost none of 
the variance in abuse). 

The strenzth of empirical support for 
the theory suggests that the theory will 
have utility in explaining’ the use and 
abuse of other substances by adolescents. 
These findings also indicate that social 
learning theory will do well when tested : 
with other forms of deviant behavior in 
future research. Future research could 
test the gereral theory in any number of 
specific contexts. We believe that our 
study demonstrates that the central learn- 
ing concepts are amenable to meaningful 
questionnaire measurement and that so- 
cial learning theory can be adequately 
tested with survey data. This is important 
given the lack of survey data measuring 
social learning concepts, and the collec- 
tion and analysis of cross-sectional data 
presented here is a necessary step, but a 
first step, nonetheless. Therefore, the 
next steps in testing social learning theory 
not only skould include analysis of the use 
and abuse of stronger and more severely 
disapproved substances than marijuana 
and alcohol (stimulants, depressants, 
psychede_ics, and opiates), but also 
should include the collection of longitudi- 
nal data (Jessor and Jessor, 1977; 
Kandel, 1978). Longitudinal data will 
allow more adequate testing of the process 
of learning and temporal-ordering of vari- 
ables in the theory. 
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APPENDIX 
LIST OF SOCIAL LEARNING VARIABLES* 


I. Imitation 

1. Index of Imitation 
Total of all the ‘‘admired’’ models (parents, 
friends, other adults, etc.) whom the re- 
spondent reports having observed using the 
substance. 

II. Definitions Favorable or Unfavorable to Use 

2. Techniques of Neutralization Scale 
A scale of three items measuring Sykes and 
Matza's (1957) "techniques of neutraliza- 
tion^' or definitions justifying or excusing 
use by ''denial of injury," ''denial of re- 
sponsibility,” or *‘condemning the condem- 
nors." Item to scale interrelation for the 
scale referring to alcohol range from .68 to 

.76; for marijuana the range is from .68 to 
.78. 

3. Scale of Law-Abiding or Law-Violating 
L'éfinitions 
A. scale of items measuring obedient or vio- 
leting attitudes toward the law in general 
and alcohol and drug laws in particular. 
Item to scale intercorrelations range from 
.53 to .76. 

4. Positive or Negative Definitions of Use 
Respondents' own approval or disapproval 
of use. 

III. Differential Association 

5. Significant Adults' Norm Qualities 
Respondents' perception of the approving- 
disapproving attitudes toward use held by 
adults whose opinions they value. 

6. Significant Peers' Norm Qualities 
Respondents' perception of the approving- 
disapproving attitudes toward use held by 
otber teenagers whose opinions they value. 


*The variable numbers in this list correspond to 
the variable numbers in the regression tables. For all 
items, questions were asked separately for alcohol 
and marijuzna. Copies of the questionnaire and list of 
concepts measured by questionnaire items are avail- 
able on request. 


7. 
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Differential Peer Association Scale 

A scale of three items measuring how many 
of respondents’ best friends, friends with 
whom they associate most often, and 
friends whom they have known for the 
longest time use the substance. Item to scale 
intercorrelations of the alcohol scale range 
from .85 to .96; for marijuana the range is 
from .83 to .96. 


IV. Differential Reinforcement: Social 
8. Praise for Not Using 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Respondents’ report as to whether or not 
friends, parents or both encouraged them 
not to use. 


. Friends’ Rewarding or Punishing Reactions 


Respondents’ report of anticipated or actual 
positive or negative sanctions of friends to 
respondents’ use of the substance, ranging 
from encouraging their use to turning them 
in to the authorities. 

Parents’ Rewarding or Punishing Reactions 
Respondents’ report of anticipated or actual 
positive or negative sanctions of parents for 
respondents’ use of the substance, ranging 
from encouraging their use to turning them 
in to the authorities. 

Informal Parental Deterrence 
Respondents’ perceived probability that 
their parents would catch them if they used 
the substance. 

Formal Deterrence 

Respondents’ perceived probability that the 
police would catch them if they used the 
substance. 


13. 
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Interfe-ence with Other Important Activities 
Respondents’ perception of the extent to 
which using the substance would interfere 
with their participation in activities (ie., 
school work, athletics, etc.) important to 
them. 


V. Differential Reinforcement: Combined Social/ 
Nonsocial 
14. Index of SociallNonsocial Rewards Minus 


15. 


16. 


Costs of Use 

The tctal good things from a list of positive 
drug effects and social outcomes which the 
using ~espondent checked as having actually 
experenced and the nonusing respondents 
checked as what they perceived they would 
experience as a result of using the substance 
minus the total bad things checked (there is 
an equal number of good and bad possible 
consequences in the list). 

Overall Reinforcement Balance 
Respondents’ assessment of whether on 
balarce mostly good things (such as '*a good 
high or get along better with others") or 
mostly bad things (such as “a bad high or 
get into trouble") would (as perceived by 
nonrsers if they were to use) or did (as 
reported by users when they used the sub- 
stance) happen. 

Usuzl Effects Felt When Used 
Respondents’ report of the effects the sub- 
stance usually has on them (from no effect, 
to mostly good, to mostly bad effects). 
Asked only of those using more than once. 
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AMERICAN JEWISH DENOMINATIONS: A SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 


PROFILE* 
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This paper furthers our understanding of American religious pluralism by analyzing Jewish 
denominational patterns as revealed by data from the National Jewish Population Survey. A 
clear ranking among the denominational subgroups emerges, ranging from those identifying 
with Orthodoxy, to those identifying with Conservative Judaism, Reform, and finally those 
having no denominational preferences. This last group has the lowest levels of religious and 
ethnic identification. The subgroups closer to the Orthodox pole have higher levels of Jewish 
identification and observance, and are somewhat lower in socioeconomic status and voluntary 
association activities. The socioeconomic differences are considerably smaller than they are 
known to have been historically, but differences in the degree of Americanization, as indicated 
by the number of generations in the United States, remain strong. The data also show that 
marital patterns and certain secular attitudes and behavior are associated with denominational 
identification and synagogue membership. Analogies are suggested between the ideological and 
behavioral divisions within American Judaism and those found in Protestantism. Our findings 
point to the durability of a denominationalism which is becoming increasingly independent of its 


classic social and economic sources. 


Religious associations have historically 
been one of the most prominent forms of 
voluntary association in American soci- 
ety.-In addition to differing along 
theological lines, religious groups have 
often mirrored important social divisions 
within the American population and, 
thereby, have formed focal points for the 
expression of the interests and sentiments 
of socially distinct subgroups. Within 
American Protestantism this tendency 
toward differentiation achieved legitima- 
tion in the denominational principle 
(Mead, 1963; Parsons, 1960:295). The 
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‘character and functioning of American ` 


Protestant denominations has been the 
subject of a considerable body of research 
and commentary (e.g., Niebuhr, 1929; 
Anderson, 1970; Berger, 1969; Gaustad, 
1962; Glock and Stark, 1965; Greeley, 
1972; Laumann, 1969; Stark and Glock, 
1968; Wilson, 1968a, 1968b). 

On the other hand, less attention has 
been directed to the development of 
analagous denominational tendencies 
within smaller non-Protestant groups. Of 
particular interest is the development of a 
tripartite denominational structure within 
American Judaism. Several historical 
analyses trace the development of the 
American Jewish denominations (e.g., 
Sklare, 1972; Steinberg, 1965; Blau, 1969; 
1976; Glazer, 1972; Liebman, 1965; 1973; 
Poll, 1969). In addition, surveys of indi- 
vidual metropolitan Jewish communities, 
such as those by Axelrod (1967), 
Dashefsky and Shapiro (1974), Goldstein 
and Goldscheider (1968), Lazerwitz 
(1973a), and Sklare and Greenblum (1967), 
provided some data on the characteristics 
of the members of these denominations. 
These local studies, however, typically 
suffer from sample designs that omit mar- 
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ginal members of the Jewish population, 
have limited sample sizes, and do not lend 
themselves to generalizations about 
American Jewry as a whole. Moreover, 
these local studies typically pay too little 
attention to individuals without any de- 
nominational preference or to those with 
denominational identifications who do not 
join synagogues. Large-scale sample sur- 
veys of the general American population 
cannot illuminate differences within 
American Jewry, since they include too 
few Jewish respondents. 

In this report we analyse nation-wide 
survey data on the American Jewish 
population which finally provide an au- 
thoritative basis for the development of 


generalizations about the ethnic, religious, . 


and social characteristics of Jewish 
Americans who do and do not, identify 
and affiliate with the major denomina- 
tions. This first report presents these data 
in a form which permits comparisons with 
the available data on Protestant Ameri- 
cans. Subsequent reports from this study 
will examine the data’s implications for 
some of the important theoretical ques- 
tions about the sources and consequences 
of denominational differentiation. Even in 
the basic form in which they are presented 
here, these data make it clear that Jewish 
denominational involvement and differ- 
entiation are empirically more durable and 
important than they have previously been 
considered to be. 


METHODS 
Sample Design 


The National Jewish Population Survey 
(NJPS) was a national survey of the 
United States Jewish population con- 
ducted from the early spring of 1970 to the 
end of 1971 for the Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations and Welfare. Funds. The sample 
yielded 5,790 household interviews at a 
7996 response rate. For the purpose of this 
survey, Jews were defined as persons who 
reported themselves Jewish or, failing 
this, as a person who had at least one 
Jewish parent. The sample design had to 
take into account that American Jewry 
constitutes only a few percent of the total 
American population, that a sizable pro- 
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portion do not live in neighborhoods with 
high concentrations of Jewish residents, 
and that many are not listed on readily 
available communal lists. The final design 
was a complex, multistage two-phase, 
dispropcrtionately stratified, cluster sam- 
ple. This design was guided by a variation 
of the zity directory/block supplement 
sampling approach described in Lazerwitz 
(1968:314—20) and Kish (1965:352-8). 
Details 3n the sample, its response char- 
acteristics, and generalized sampling er- 
rors appear in Lazerwitz (1973b; 1974; 
1978a). When a sampled household was 
found to contain a Jewish resident, basic 
informetion about the family was obtained 
and, via the Kish (1949) technique, one 
adult Jewish respondent was then selected 
from among all the Jewish adults in resi- 
dence. (At this survey phase, there was 
additional subsampling within just the 
New York area.) Interviews with 4,305 
adult Jewish respondents from this final 
sampling stage provide the national data 
reported here. ` 


Variatle Definition.and Measurement 


For reference, we summarize here the 
variables analyzed in this report: 

(1) Jewish denominational identifi- 
cation and synagogue membership. Respon- 
dents were classified into four categories 
on the basis of their expressed denomina- 
tional identifications. Individuals who did 
not icentify with a denomination or said 
they "were “just Jewish,” were classified 
as having no denominational identifica- 
tion. In addition, respondents were asked 
whether they were members of a 
synagogue. 

(2) Jewish identification indices. A 
set o7 items indicative of various aspects 
of religious and ethnic identification were 
used to create indices of the nine dimen- 
sions of Jewish identification described in 
Lazerwitz (1973a:205—10).! In brief these 
indices are: 





! Details on these indices are available from the 
authors. There have been some limited operational 
chanzes in the indices of these: dimensions in re- 
sponse to changes in specific questions on the na- 
tionzl survey in contrast to the earlier Chicago area. 
survey used in Lazerwitz (1973a). 
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Childhood home Jewish back- 
ground—the Jewish aspects of respon- 
dents' childhood homes, covering items 
such as parental religious involvement, 
their Jewish organizational activities, and 
home holiday celebrations. 

Jewish education—the type and amount 
received during childhood and adoles- 
cence. 

Religious observance—respondenrs' 
present synagogue attendance, home reli- 
gious observances of the Shabbat and the 
annual cycle of religious holidays, and ob- 
servance of the dietary laws. 

Pietism—observance of the more indi- 
vidualistic forms of religious expression 
such as private prayers and fasting. 

Jewish ideology—extent to which being 
Jewish and retaining Jewish values are felt 
to be desirable and intrinsically worth- 
while. 

Ethnic community involvement—the 
extent to which a respondent's dating, 
courtship behavior, friends, family life, 
and social life have been confined to iews. 

Jewish organizational involvement — 
extent of membership, activity, and 
leadership in Jewish voluntary associa- 
tions. 

Jewish socialization of one's chil- 
dren-—degree of respondent's past, 
present, and anticipated efforts to 
socialize his or her children into Jewish 
life. 

Concern for world Jewry—attitides 
toward Israel and degree of concern over 
the fate of Jews in difficult circumstances 
in the rest of the world. 

(3) Secular correlates of Jewish iden- 
tification. The NJPS data permitted the 
measurement of the following types of be- 
havior and attitudes: 

Membership and participation in gen- 
eral community voluntary associations— 
here summarized by an index which is a 
slightly modified version of the Chapin 
scale. 

Political orientations—an index of at- 
titudes to such issues as school busing and 
aid to welfare recipients. More liberal re- 
sponses received higher index scores. 

Religious background of spouse——in- 
formation on the religious and denomina- 
tional preference of the wives of male re- 
spondents when the couple first met. 
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(4) Socioeconomic characteristics. 
This variable covered respondent's edu- 
cation, the occupation of the head of the 


‘household, and total family income for the 


year prior to the survey. 

(5) Demographic characteristics. This 
variable covered respondent's sex and 
age. 

Generation in the United States— 
ranked as respondent foreign born; both 
parents foreign born; both parents born i in 
the United States.? 

Family-life cycle—respondents were 
grouped into ten categories ranging from 
unmarried: respondents, through married 
couples with young or adolescent chil- 
dren, to couples whose children had left 
home, to elderly respondents living alone. 


ANALYSIS 
Denominational Identification and 


Affiliation 

The NJPS data indicate that most 
American Jewish adults continue to iden- 
tify with one of the major Jewish denomi- 
nations and to join their synagogues. Half 
of the respondents reported that they were 
presently members of a synagogue. This 
figure underestimates the degree of infor- 
mal association with synagogues, since 
membership entails expenses which some 
individuals are unwilling, or unable, to 
sustain. Moreover, data to be presented 
below suggest that many older respon- 
dents with grown children, who do not 
currently belong to synagogues, were pre- 
viously members. Similarly, some of the 
younger nonmembers may be expected to 
join a synagogue as they enter their child- 
rearing years. 

Overall, 86% of the respondents re- 
ported a denominational identification. 
Among synagogue members, 14% iden- 
tified with Orthodoxy, 49% with Conser- 
vative Judaism, 34% with Reform 
Judaism, and 3% indicated no preference. 
Among those without a synagogue mem- 
bership, 7% preferred Orthodoxy, 35% 
preferred Conservative Judaism, 33% 
preferred Reform, and 25% had no prefer- 
ence. 





2To save space, we dropped the one parent 
native/one parent foreign-born category. 
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Given the importance of both 
synagogue membership and denomina- 
. tional identification, we may obtain a 
more precise picture of denominational 
patterris within American Jewry by com- 
bining our measures of these two key 
variables. The cross tabulation of the 
four-category denominational preference 
variable and the dichotomous membership 
variable yields an eight-fold typology of 
denominational orientations. However, 
the sample sizes of two of the eight sub- 
groups are too small to justify their inclu- 
sion in statistical analyses. Respondents 
without a denominational identification 
rarely reported synagogue memberships. 
Moreover, there are only 174 respondents 
who identify themselves as Orthodox 
Jews and who are not members of a 
synagogue. Therefore, in subsequent ta- 
bles, we shall report on the six major 
combinations of denominational identifi- 
cation and affiliation. 


Social Characteristics 


. Table 1 provides data on the demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic characteristics 
of individuals identifying and ‘affiliating 
with each of the three major denomina- 
tions and on the traits of the unaffiliated or 
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unidentified. As we shall show later, the 
ordering of the categories in the table is in 
terms of their emphasis on Jewish tradi- 
tions. The Orthodox members represent 
the highly traditional pole of this dimen- 
sion, while those without denominational 
preferences are at the opposite pole. Con- 
servative Judaism is tradition-minded, 
but, in practice, more flexible in its de- 
mands on its members than-Orthodoxy, 
while Reform Judaism is the least tradi- 
tional of the three denominations. 

The sex distributions of the members of 
most of the six subgroups are similar to 
that of the overall Jewish adult popula- 
tion. The prominent exception is that of 
members of Reform synagogues, two- ` 
thirds of whom are women. These 
synagogues would appear to have greater 
appeal for women because they de- 
emphasize the traditional religious dis- 
tinctions between the sexes and are thus 
closer to the current secular ideal of sex- 
ual equality. 

Taken together, the data on age, life 
cycle situation, and generation point to 
definite differences between the six 
categories. Over a third of the members of 
Orthodox synagogues are over sixty, and 
over half were born abroad. These first 
Beneration members include refugees 


Table 1. Demographic and Social Characteristics by Denominational Identification and Affiliation of Jewish 


Adults, NJPS, 1971 














Total 
Adult . Orthodox Conservative Reform No 
Characteristics Sample Member Member Not Member Member Not Member Identification 
Sex—% Women 56% 57% 5196 54% 68% 56% 50% 
Age š 
20-39 Years 30% 279% X 27% 20% 24% 48% 37% 
60 and Over 27% 36% 24% 38% 24% 1996 2956 
Family Status š 
Married with 
Children 
under 16 Years 
in Household 43% 30% 57% 29% 57% ` 38% 38% 
Generations in U.S. 
Foreign-Born 21% 52% 24% 27% 796 1196 1796 
Both Parents 
U.S. Born 20% 596 1696 13% 25% 24% 37% 
Socioeconomic Status 
College Grads. 35% 23% 34% 18% 52% 40% 41% 
Professional 33% 31% 30% 23% 39% 38% 38% 
Owners and š 
Managers 29% 29% 4496 4396 20% 16% 1796 
Family Income 
$20,000 or more 24% 16% 24% 12% 33% 28% 28% 
n . 4,305 399 1,160 616 841 548 475 
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from Nazism, as well as aged representa- 
tives of the eastern European mass immi- 
gration that came to an end in the early 
1920s. The third generation is scarcely 
represented among the Orthodox. The 
Reform and Conservative denominations 
. are distinctive in their high percentage of 
married synagogue members with children 
under 18. Studies of members of 
synagogues and liberal churches (eg. 
Sklare and Greenblum, 1967; Nash, 1968) 
suggest that many of these individuals are 
drawn to religious affiliation because of 
their desire to provide their children with 
a basic religious identification. Despite 
these similarities between the Reform and 
Conservative groups, the affiliates of Re- 
form include more third generation and 
less foreign-born individuals. Nonmem- 
bers who identify with Conservative 
Judaism are older than both Reform and 
Conservative members. Such people ap- 
parently include more  tradition-minded 
individuals who are not currently active in 
synagogues. In contrast, those nonmem- 
bers who identify with Reform or those 
who have no denominational identities in- 
clude a disproportionate number of 
younger, unmarried adults. Third genera- 
tion Americans are especially prominent 
among those expressing no denomina- 
tional identification. 

The strong generational differences 
between the subgroups reflect the influ- 
ence of the Americanization process. The 
least Americanized are more attracted to 
Orthodoxy, while the most Americanized 
gravitate toward Reform or express no 
denominational preference. Conservative 
Judaism. constitutes a middle ground. 
Multivariate analysis of the relationships 
between the demographic and denomina- 
tional variables shows that the sizable life 
cycle and generational differences be- 
tween the denominational groups are 
stable, with controls for the other vari- 
ables, while the sex and age differences 
are much smaller.? 

Table 1 also provides data on the socio- 
economic characteristics of the six sub- 
groups. As the figures for the total sample 
indicate, American Jewry has become 





? Portions of this multivariate analysis appear in 
Lazerwitz (1978b). 
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heavily middle- and upper-middle class. 
Sixty-two percent of the employed heads 
of households in the sample work as pro- 
fessionals, managers, or owners. Over a 
third of all American Jewish adults are 
college graduates. As a result of the over- 
whelmingly middle-class character of the 
American Jewish population, socioeco- 
nomic differences between the denomina- 
tions have become muted, although they 
have not disappeared. The full tables on 
educational attainments show that there is 
a clear gradient; the Orthodox have the 
lowest levels of formal education, fol- 
lowed by the Conservative nonmembers, 
the Conservative members, and Reform 
nonmembers. The Reform members are ` 
the most educated subgroup. Similarly, ` 
Reform Judaism is distinguished among 
the three denominations in its ability to 
attract professionals and the more wealthy. 
segments of American Jewry. The 
nonidentified individuals and those non- 
members identifying with Reform Jewry | 
are also highly educated and well-off. 
Only the Orthodox and those without de- 
nominational identities include sizable 
proportions of blue-collar members (1696 
and 18%, respectively). 

In general, then, the demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics of the six 
denominational subgroups correspond to 
what might have been predicted on the. 
basis of a hypothesis that the denomina- 
tions may be ordered on a continuum from 
the least Americanized Orthodox through 
the Conservatives to the highly 
Americanized Reform and nonidentified 
groups. Contrary to this general pattern, 
however, those without denominational 
preferences are a highly heterogeneous 
group, composed of a mixture of the 
bigh-status younger adults and the lower 
status old. The elderly nonidentified ap- 
pear to be the carriers of the Jewish 
socialist and secularist tendencies which 
have all but disappeared from contempo- 
rary American Jewish life. Thus, the 
nonidentified group closely resembles 
those adults in the general American 
population who express no religious pref- 
erence (see Lazerwitz, 1961:575-76). 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Orthodoxy was the dominant form of 
Judaism for those eastern European 
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Table 2. Percent Having High Levels of Jewish Identification by Dencminational Identification and Affilia- 


tion of Jewish Adults, NJPS, 1971 


— 








Denominational Sroups 








All E 
Adult Orthodox Conservative Reform No 

Identity Indices Sample Member Member Not Member Member Not Member Identification 
J. Background 36% 65% 38% 49% 29% 21% 17% I 
J. Education . 36% 70% 50% 35% 38% 14% 15% 
` Rel. Behavior 33% 87% 59% 25% 26% 506 3% 
Pietism 42% 8456 64% 5796 25% 17% 8% 
Ideology 36% 71% 52% 38% 36% 12% 11% 
Ethnic Comm. 

Involvement 36% 71% 55% 37% 22% 17% 12% 
J. Organization 29% 63% 49% 16% 43% 5% 796 
J. Socialization 

Children 39% 56% 48% 49% 37% 21% 16% 
World Jewry 29% 29% 38% 22% 34% 22% 25% 





immigrants who had not rejected religion 
‘in favor of socialism and freethinking. 
Reform appealed to the minority of higher 
status Jews, many of whom were of Ger- 
` man origin or descent. Conservative 
Judaism emerged as the denomination of 
the second generation descendants of 
eastern. European Jewry. While the de- 
nominations today still reflect something 
of these historic divisions, the differences 
have been greatly reduced by the socio- 
economic achievements of most American 
Jews and the high proportion of marriages 
between Jews of different national origins. 


Jewish Identification 


While socioeconomic differences be- 
tween the denominations are apparently 
declining, there are still strong differences 
between the denominational groupings in 


their patterns of Jewish identification. 


Table 2 gives the percentage of each of the 
subgroups who received high scores on 
the indices of Jewish identification de- 


scribed above.^ The table reveals a clear. 


rank order among the groups; the Or- 
thodox are the most highly identified, fol- 
lowed by Conservative members, Con- 
servative nonmembers, Reform members, 
Reform nonmembers, while the noniden- 
tified adults rank lowest. The ranking of 
the members of the denominations on the 


* The scores for the various indices were ranged 
from high to low. Then they were divided into three 
categories in which the number of interviews were as 
nearly equal as possible. The category with the high- 
est average score is called high-level identity. 


dimensions of religious behavior and piety 
corresponds to the differing emphasis 
given by the denominational leaders to 
traditional observance. The pattern, how- 
ever, also occurs on most of the other 
dimensions, where official denominational 
differences are less clear-cut. Thus, the 
data show that the denominational 
groupings are, in effect, ranked on their 
members' degree of ethnic Jewish iden- 
tification as well as their religious tradi- 
tionalism. Multivariate analysis suggests 
that these patterns are the result of a com- 
bination of processes of self-selection and 
influence. Individuals appear to choose 
the kind cf denominational affiliation that 
most closely resembles the style of Jewish 
identity they desire for themselves and for 
their chilcren, and then appear to be influ- 
enced by this denominational context. 
The mcst important deviations from the 
ranking in Table 2 are the high levels of 
involvement of Reform members in 
Jewish organizations and the low level of 
involvemznt in such organizations among 
Conservative nonmembers (who include a 
substantial proportion of older adults). 
Table = provides illustrative items from 
four of the indices in order to help illumi- 
nate the factors leading to denominational 
differences and similarities. Keeping a 
kosher home is a form of religious be- 
havior called for by both Orthodox and 
Conservative Judaism, but it is optional 


"for Reform Jews. In addition, it is some- 


thing of a folkway among many first- and 
second-generation Jews, more of whom 
are identified with Conservative Judaism . 
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Table 3. Illustrative Identity Items by Denominational Identification and Affiliation of Jewish Adults, NJPS, 














1971 
Denominational Groups 
All 
Identity Adult Orthodox Conservative Reform No 
Indices Sample Member Member Not Member Member Not Member Identification 
Kosher Home 30% 87% 42% 40% 6% 6% 9% 
Frequent Syn. : 
Attendance 13% 51% 24% 3% 13% 2% 1% 

Member 2 or More 

_ Jewish Org. 2496. 39% 40% 14% 41% 796 596 
Visited Israel 16% 2696 1896 1595 2096 856 13% 





than with Reform. Frequent synagogue 
attendance is encouraged by all denomi- 
nations and is a function of a variety of 
institutionalized influences as well as in- 
dividual religious feelings. As a result, it 
varies between denominations and is more 
characteristic of members than of non- 
members. Membership in Jewish orga- 
nizations is encouraged by all denomina- 
tions and is similar among members of all 


three denominations, but it is less com- 


mon among nonmembers. This pattern 
again reminds us that many Reform mem- 
bers are highly active in organized Jewish 
life despite their tendency to be lower than 
the members of other denominations in 
religious observance and background. 
Since the state of Israel has become a 
central, unifying symbol of the Jewish 
people, visiting Israel has become fre- 
quent among most subgroups. The less 
intensely identified and affiliated sub- 
groups also have lower percentages of in- 
dividuals who have visited Israel. 


Secular Correlates of Jewish 
Identification 


A few items in the NJPS permit the 
examination of the degree to which mem- 
bers of the denominational subgroups 
differ in attitudes and behavior reaching 
beyond the realm of Jewish institutions. 
The first two entries in Table 4 show a 
strong association between denomina- 
tional identification and mate-selection 
patterns. The first entry shows that most 
couples had the same denominational 
identification when they originally met. 
Moreover, men with a denominational 
identification rarely met and married 
women with no identification. The second 


row of the table shows the percentage of 
husbands who reported that their wives 
were not Jewish when they originally met. 
Intermarriage percentages are equally low 
for Orthodox and Conservative men, are 
roughly double for men identifying with 
Reform, and jump to 17% for those having 
no identification. These data make it clear 
that many of the Jewish men expressing 
no denominational preference are at the 
margins of the organized Jewish commu- : 
nity. 
The last two entries in Table 4 provide 
some indication of the attitudes and in- 
volvement of the respondents in the non- 
Jewish, general community. These data 
show that Reform members and nonmem- 
bers are more liberal politically than indi- 
viduals associated with Orthodox and 
Conservative Judaism. Although this ten- 
dency partially reflects the higher socio- 
economic status of the Reform Jews, mul- 
tivariate analysis shows that it is not fully 
accounted for by this factor. Service to 
the general community and political 


.liberalism are strong traditions within 


Reform Jewish life and historically have 
played an important part in the denomina- 
tion's ideology. Despite their similarities 
to Reform, individuals lacking denomina- 
tional identification are much less active 
in general community voluntary associa- 
tions. In sum, the data show clearly that 
aspects of secular behavior and attitudes 
are strongly associated with denomina- 
tional identification among American 
Jews. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our intention in this report has been to 
provide a basic profile of the social and. 
religious characteristics of individuals af- . 


No 


Not 
Member 


Reform 
Member 








Not 
Member 
10% 





Denominational Groups 


Conservative 
Member 


Member 





Orthodox 





All Adult 
Sample 





Table 4. Secular Correlates of Denominational Identification and Affiliation of Jewish Adults, NJPS, 1971 
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filiating and identifying with Jewish de- 
nominatiors or having no denominational 
identification. We have omitted the pre- 
sentation of conventional: significance 
tests because they would add little to the 
results. The consistency of the patterns 
shown here, the large sample size, and the 
£ persistence of the major differences be- 
| | EE tween the denominations when controls 
are introduced in multivariate analyses 
(e.g., Lazerwitz, 1978b) were sufficient to 
convince us that the patterns reported are 
unlikely tc have been due to chance vari- 
ations.> ; 

In concluding, we shall briefly review 
our findirgs on Jewish denominational 
patterns. Then we shall compare and 
contrast Jewish and Protestant denomina- 
tional differentiation and make some ob- 

servations on the durability of the de- 
Š nominatianal pattern within American 
society. 


Identification 
55% 
17% 
20% 
59% 


Only 
50% 
49% 


All 
62% 
% 





The Major Patterns 


Oniy 
32% 
29% 


Are the classic "social sources” of 
Jewish d2nominationalism disappearing 
with the increasing Americanization of the 
American Jewish community? It has been 
found that the historic differences be- 
tween the denominations in terms of 
ar f socioecoromic factors have declined con- 
siderably. While differences of education, 
occupation, and income do still appear 
, among tke subgroups, such differences 
25 | | are small and may be expected to decline 
: even further. However, generations in the 

United States, a clear reflection of 
EERE Americarization, are still a substantial 

N m source of distinction among the groups. 

Differeaces in religious behavior and 
belief are strong and appear to be stable. 
These differences aré not accounted for 
by the social and demographic char- 
acteristics of those belonging to, or iden- 
tifying with the various denominations. 


All 
7% 
4% 


Only 
1 
27 


All 


5 Some comment about significance testing is in 
order. First, this survey’s complex, multistate, 
clustered sample data require special sampling error 
treatment which is presented in detail in Lazerwitz 

. (1974). In general, the sample design effect (the 
blow-up over simple random sampling,) is 3.5. Any- 
one who wants to do significance testing with any of 
the percentages of this survey needs to multiply sim- 
ple random sampling errors by 3.5 before plugging 
them into any significance testing equation. 








Characteristics 
% Men Marry within Denomination 


% Men Marry Non-Jewish Women 


% High Gen. Vol. Assoc 
% High Political Issues 
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Rather, denominational identification and 
affiliation with a synagogue are strongly 
associated with variations in Jewish be- 
havior and orientations. At one pole are 
the Orthodox Jews, a small but active 
minority within American Jewry, who re- 
tain the highest levels of traditional Jewish 
behavior and ingroup involvement. At the 
other extreme are Jews without any de- 
nominational identification who rarely af- 
filiate with Jewish institutions and ignore 
most Jewish traditions. The Conservative 
and Reform Jews maintain a position be- 
tween these two poles; the Conservatives 
are nearer to the Orthodox pattern and the 
Reform are closer to that of the uniden- 


` tified. 


° Our data also show that within the 
Jewish community, where religious and 
ethnic orientations are deeply intertwined, 
denominational identification and affilia- 
tion do have important secular correlates. 
The NJPS provides evidence on marital 
patterns, political attitudes, and member- 
ship in general community organizations, 
while other possible correlates are as yet 
unexplored. The Orthodox are char- 
acterized by greater political conservatism 
and greater involvement in the Jewish 
community than in the general, aon- 
Jewish, community. Reform and Conser- 
. vative Jews more typically appear to 
combine lower levels of Jewish involve- 
ment with more political liberalism and 
active participation in the general com- 
munity. Jews without a denominational 
identification are less active in both 
Jewish and non-Jewish associations. This 
pattern may reflect their preference for 


more individualistic, and unconventional,. 


sources of satisfaction and belonging. 


Comparisons with Protestantism 


The evidence from NJPS supports the 
assertions of Glock and Stark (1955), 
Greeley (1972), and others that America 
continues to be a ‘‘denominational soci- 
ety." Within American Jewry, as within 
American Protestantism (Glock and 
Stark, 1965; Stark and Glock, 1968) con- 


gregants continue to be divided into reli- ` 


giously distinctive camps. In Judaism, the 
lines of ideological division and the de- 
nominational structure closely resemble 
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those found in Protestantism. Among both 
Jews and Protestants there are clear divi- 
sions between an inactive sector, liberals, 
moderates, and conservatives. Moreover, 
in both religious groups the more conser- 
vative denominations are closer to a sec- 
tarian position in their social structure and 
ideology. These structural and ideological 
parallels have their counterpart in some 
noteworthy similarities at the level of in- 
dividual behavior. The NJPS data, like the 
Lazerwitz (1973a) study of Protestants and 
Jews in Chicago, point to parallels be- 
tween the levels of traditional religious 
behavior among Orthodox Jews and fun- 
damentalist Protestants, among Conser- 
vative Jews and Protestants preferring 
Conservative denominations, among Re- 
form Jews and liberal Protestants, and 
among those Jews and Protestants with no 
denominational preferences. The Chicago 
study also found similarities in the in- 
volvement of Reform Jews and liberal 
Protestants in general community orga- 
nizations, and in their greater political 
liberalism. However, the actual levels of ` 
liberalism among all Jews, apart from the 
Orthodox, exceeded the Protestant levels. 
Denominational identification and 
membership have strong associations with 
aspects of Jewish life that are above and 
beyond Jewish institutional boundaries. 
Can the same conclusion be drawn with 
respect to Protestant denominations? The 
search for such consequences of Protes- 
tant denominationalism has yielded little 
in the way of consistent results (Bouma, 
1973; Rojek, 1973; Schuman, 1971; 
Winter, 1974). Perhaps the inability of re- 
searchers to find consistent and substan- 
tial secular consequences of involvement 
in Protestant denominations stems from 
their tendency to ignore differences be- 
tween church members and nonmembers 
and the frequent absence of data on those 
who consider themselves Protestants but 
have no denominational preference. On 
the other hand, given the intensity and 
resourcefulness with which the search has 
been pursued, it may well be that there are 
quite limited Protestant denominational 
consequences in the political and eco- 
nomic areas. In contrast, the dual status of 
American Jewry as a minority religious- 
ethnic group heightens the likelihood that ` 
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differences in Jewish loyalty and belief 
will produce political and economic cor- 
relates. It seems more likely that there are 


direct effects of Protestant denomina- - 


tional orientations on values and behavior 
which are especially subject to individual 
discretion and less institutionally regu- 
lated, such as patterns, of family life and 
use of leisure time. 

The NJPS findings reinforce the posi- 
tion that socioeconomic status, ethnicity, 
and degree of urbanization or Americani- 
zation, now play, or soon will play, a less 
prominent role in sustaining denomina- 
tional differences than in the past. While 
race and historical regional differences 
still contribute to Protestant denomina- 
tionalism, the end of mass immigration, 
the urbanization of the United States, and 
the predominantly middle-class character 
of Protestant Americans (Anderson, 1970) 
and Jews indicate that the classic social 
sources of denominationalism are drying 


up. Instead, among both Jews and Prot- - 


estants, religious and ethnic orientations 
are becoming increasingly independent of 
their original social correlates. Moreover, 
the tendency of increasing numbers of, 
Jews and Protestants to eschew affiliation 
with organized religion may sharpen de- 
nominational differences rather than 
weakening them further. As the least 
committed drift away from religious affili- 

ation, they will leave behind those for 
whom matters of belief and behavior have 
the most significance. Should these trends 
. within the American Jewish and Protes- 
tant communities continue, we would an- 
ticipate the emergence of a denomina- 
tionalism based more on variations of be- 
lief and religious style than on social and 
economic divisions. 
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COMMENTS 





ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY AND 
CULTURAL INTRUSIONS INTO 
ORGANIZATIONS 


(COMMENT ON LINCOLN, OLSON, AND 
HANADA, ASR DECEMBER, 1978)* 


Lincoln, Olson, and Hanada (1978) state that 
‘‘rationalistic theories of organizational action 
and adaptation are at best incomplete.” Their 
methodologically elegant research on Japanese 
firms located in the United States tantalizingly 
looks at the intrusion of the Japanese culture 
into the structure and operating processes of 


these firms. However, their results about the | 


relevance of Japanese culture are inconclusive. 
Japanese culture appears to have clear effect 
on specialization, but it has unclear effect on 
other dimensions of organizational structure, 
such as centralization, formalization, and 
hierarchical ranking. Perhaps these findings 
are due to inadequacies in the conceptual 
model employed, which are the result of 
weaknesses in the theories of organizational 
action which the authors themselves note. 

It seems that the authors’ point about the 
inadequacies of rationalistic theories needs to 
be, and can be, clarified considerably. Not 
only do we need to recognize that ''orga- 
nizations incorporate as permanent features of 
their operations blueprints of the habits, cus- 
toms, and values of their members and the 
larger population in which they are imbed- 
ded," but also we need to develop models for 
just how these intrusions from the surrounding 
cultures actually coexist with other structural 
dimensions of organizations. What sort of 
blendings occur? What mechanisms control the 
pervasiveness of the external and, sometimes 
alien, cultural patterns within an organization? 

Some years ago I tried to develop such a 
model by pointing to strategically placed areas 
of localized discretion (local autonomy) that 

' exist within organizations (Katz, 1968; 1976). 
In contrast to models that emphasize 
control—including hierarchy, centralization- 
decentralization—one can conceive of orga- 
nizations as mosaics of localized and coexist- 
ing autonomy. There are several distinctive 
forms of autonomy; autonomy is clearly locat- 


able; autonomy has definite limits. For in- 


stance, executives have certain forms of 


. 


* Direct all communications to: Fred E. Katz, 
Coordinator; Health Services Center; VA Medical 
Center; Perry Point, MD 21902. 


decision-maxing autonomy; technical spe- 
cialists have: certain forms of decision-making 
autonomy; essembly-line workers, too, have 
certain forms of autonomy. These forms of 
autonomy are based on the tasks that need to 
be done and the goals that are being pursued. 
But they also are based on the environment in 
which the organization exists and to which it 
adapts. For example, it has long been known 
that assembly-line workers can bring into their . 
daily work activities many of the thought-ways 
of their external life. They have the autonomy 
to do this. Conversely, executives export the 
thought-ways of the business into their com- 
munity activities. Their autonomy facilitates 
this. Such calture import and export processes 


are part of the adaptive process of orga- ` 


nizations. They tend to be built into the struc- 
tural arrangements that make up an organiza- 
tion. - 

Structura. arrangements may include coun- 
terveiling fcrces. For instance: (1) A physician 
accepts close control over his or her salary and 
clinical work schedule by a hospital’s adminis- 
tration in return for much autonomy to carry 
out research. The research may involve great 
attunement to the ‘‘outside’’ world of research 
and minimal attunement to some of the hospi- 
tal’s needs for immediate practical results. (2) 
Assembly-Ene workers’ autonomy to think and 
talk about outside interests— sports, sex, 
family—is counterbalanced by their disfran- 
chisement “rom the administrative culture of 
the organization in which they are employed. 

In short, organizations are not merely open 
systems in the sense that the outside culture 
intrudes (aad it, in turn, extrudes some of its 
culture into its environment). They are open 
systems of a special sort. To be sure, they 


. permit the outside culture to have entry into 


the organization. But they have definite ways 
of channeling this intrusion, of limiting it, of 
harnessing it, and of adapting to it in patterned 
ways. All this is facilitated by the manner in 
which autonomy is suffused throughout the 
structure of organizations. 

It seems that such a model could help clarify 
"Japaneseness" in the factories studied by 
Lincoln, Olson, and Hanada. It would help 
focus on how Japanese cultural patterns are 
channeled and just how they are amalgamated 
with Ame-ican patterns. This, in turn, would 
be useful for developing more adequate models 
for intercultural adaptations. When orga- 
nizations sink roots in a different culture from 
the one in which they were initially nurtured, 
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they make adaptations. These need to be con- 
ceptualized in order to be understood. 

Fred E. Katz 

Johns Hopkins University 

and Perry Point VA Medical Center 
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REPLY TO KATZ* 

Katz argues that students of cultural influ- 
ences on organizational structures should 
adopt a model of organizations which explicitly 
recognizes that employees possess the au- 
tonomy to ‘‘import’’ and "export" cultural be- 
liefs and values across organizational bound- 
aries. We do not take issue with this view but 
neither do we find it illuminating. To say that 
employees ''. . . bring into their daily work 
activities many of the thought-ways of their 
external life" because ‘‘they have the au- 
tonomy to do this” is tantamount to saying that 
they do it because they can do it. We doubt 
that one has progressed very far toward an 
explanation of cultural influences by merely 
acknowledging that organizational constraints 
are not so severe that cultural phenomena are 
invariably barred from finding their way into 
organizational processes. : 

If there is any real point of contention be- 
tween Katz and ourselves it hinges on his im- 
plication that our neglect of the autonomy 
question accounts for our failure to find cul- 
tural effects on certain structural dimensions. 
This perplexes us. Unless he means that we 
might have included some measure of au- 
tonomy in our regressions or otherwise re- 
specified them in conformity with a ‘‘culture- 
via-autonomy"' model, it is hard for us to grasp 
the sense in which our results might have 
proved different. That Katz did not in fact pro- 
pose such concrete changes in our research 
strategy suggests that no such carefully con- 
sidered mátters motivated this criticism. 

James R. Lincoln 

Indiana University 

t Jon Olson 

University of Southern California 
Mitsuyo Hanada 

Institute of Business Administration 
and Management, Tokyo 
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WHOSE STATUS COUNTS? 


(COMMENT ON TITTLE, VILLEMEZ, AND 
SMITH, ASR OCTOBER, 1978)* 


In their splendid article, Tittle et al. (1978) 
performed a considerable service by their 
painstaking demonstration that the large em- 
pirical literature fails to demonstrate any im- 
portant correlation between class and delin- 
quency. I have been reporting this lack of a 
relationship in my textbooks throughout this 
decade (Stark, 1973; 1975; forthcoming). And, 
I have often been criticized for doing so. I may. 
now cite a quite definitive work in place of my 
own, far less systematic, reading of the evi- 
dence. 1 

However, as I have pointed out in the same 
textbooks, there is a very important way in 
which it can still be said that class has a con- 
siderable negative impact on delinquency. 
Since writing in lower division textbooks does 
not inform a professional audience, I offer this 
brief comment on Tittle et al. in order to extend 
their discussion and to clarify the theoretical 
meaning of the lack of a class-delinquency re- 
lationship in the literature. 

In the studies in question, social class or 
SES is measured by the family status of 
juveniles. The assumption is made that chil- 
dren are of the same social class as their par- 
ents. However, we know from studies of status 
attainment (cf. Blau and Duncan, 1967) that, at 
least in the United States, the majority of 
adults are not of the same status as their 
parents—the majority move upwards or 
downwards from their status of origin. This 
raises important questions. At what age does 
mobility begin? At what age has the mobility 
process reached the point where status of ori- 
gin is an inaccurate measure of current status? 
For practical reasons we usually have ignored 
these questions and have waited until people 
have completed their education and found their 
own niche in the labor force before we have 
assigned them their own státus, as distinct 
from the status of their family. Yet, it will be 
obvious that the process by which young 
people achieve educations and find a position 
in the labor force begins at a much younger 
age. Indeed, it easily is seen that the position 
young people have attained in teenage 
society—especially in the status system of the 
school—is a very strong predictor of where 
they will end up as adults. People who are 
“succeeding” in high school usually add to this 
success later. People near the bottom of the 
high school status system tend to remain near 
the bottom in later life. Indeed, for the majority 


* Direct all communications to: Rodney Stark; 
Department of Sociology; University of Washington; 
Seattle, WA 98195. 
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of school drop-outs, the status attainment pro- 
cess virtually ends during their teens. 

To these considerations, add the fact that the 
delinquency research uniformly finds that 
position in teenage society is very strongly, 
negatively related to delinquency. The better a 
person is doing in school, the higher a person 
stands among his or her peers, the less likely 
that person is to commit delinquent acts (cf. 
Hirschi, 1969). If we assign teenagers a class 
position of their own, based on their standing 
relative to their peers, then we find a powerful 
negative relationship between class and delin- 
quency. It is only when we assign young 
people a class position on the basis of their 
parents’ status that we find little or no relation- 
ship. 

Thus, two things can be (and appear to be) 
true at the same time. (1) Young people from 
wealthy homes are about as likely as young 
people from poor homes to commit acts of 
delinquency. (2) A young person’s own status 
is strongly related to delinquency. Both can be 
true because family status is so weakly related 
to the. status of offspring. 

This raises the possibility that empirical 
suggestions of an historic decline in the asso- 
ciation between family status and delinquency 
might reflect a weakening of thé association 
between status attainment and status of origin 
as well as the reforms in the justice system 
mentioned by Tittle et al. In, any event, 

theories predicting a relationship between class 

and delinquency (for example, strain and con- 
trol theories) are not called into question by the 
lack of correlation between family status and 
delinquency. The contradiction between these 
theories and the data evaporates when we rec- 
ognize that family status is not adequate as a 
proxy variable for the status of teenagers. 

Having added these points to the discussion, 
I should like to congratulate Tittle et al. for 
their careful and imaginative scholarship. 


Rodney Stark 
University of Washington 
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REPLY TO STARK* 


We appreciate the kind remarks of Professor 
Stark, and are pleased that our empirical re- 
search has conzirmed some of his notions. He 
has provided an additional caveat to those we 
suggest, which. of course, adds an element of 
wise reserve. Nevertheless, it appears to us 
that his effort to ‘‘rescue’’ the class/ 
delinquency relationship is likely to create 
more confusion than clarification. Therefore, 
we feel compelled to point out some problems 
with his argument. 

His central point is simply that the proper 
data for ascertaining the social class of teen- 
agers is not the social class of their families, 
but rather their positions in a high school status 
hierarchy. With social class thus measured, he 
argués, the class/criminality relationship is 
empirically, supported. Note the following, 
however: 

(1) Our focus was the general relationship 
between illegal behavior and social class. Pro- 
fessor Stark seezms to assume that the analysis 
deals only wita juveniles since he overlooks 
the inclusion of adult studies as well as the 
separate figures for adults and juveniles which 
show similar patterns. It would be difficult to 
apply his suggested explanation to adults. 

(2) Stark cites Blau and Duncan to the point 
that the status of most persons ultimately dif- 
fers from their status of origin, and he con- 


: cludes from this that origin is a poor measure of 


class for juveniles. But apart from the problem 
of determining when mobility begins, Blau and 
Duncan also show that most completed in- 
tergenerational mobility in the United States is 
short-distance mobility. The average move is 
so small that it would probably be inconse- 
quential for class/crime theories. 

(3) Stark's contention that position in a high 
school status hierarchy is a predictor of future 
status superior to that of family of origin is 
dubious, both zonceptually and empirically. It 
is hard to imagine that the attributes positively 
evaluated by teenagers are those crucial to fu- 
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“ture success, and we know of no studies which 

_ directly examine that relationship controlling 
for class of origin. Position in teenage society 
has been shown to be a good predictor of ex- 
pected future status, but that is not the same 
thing. 

(4) We do not dispute that position in any 
evaluative hierarchy could be negatively re- 
lated to deviance; the self-esteem literature 
suggests as much. Indeed, a full theory about 
delinquency built around Stark’s notion would 
be a welcome addition to the field. We do dis- 
pute, however, the use of teenage status as a 
measure of social class, particularly as social 
class is understood from theories which lead to 
aclass/criminality hypothesis. Such usage does 
violence to the concept of class and class ef- 
fects. Granted, class of origin may once have 
been a stronger predictor of status in high 
school than it is now. And it may be that high 
school status is the best independent predictor 
of delinquency (although we doubt it). But in 
our opinion, neither of these really has any- 
thing to do with the class/delinquency relation- 
ship because high school status systems are too 
transitory and varied from school.to school to 
embody things implied by theories about social 
class and criminality. 

Stark’s commentary does bring to mind an 
important issue about delinquency and social 
class that is raised by our findings. There does 
appear to be an empirical relationship between 

. class origin and academic performance in high 
school. There also seems to be a consistent and 
strong association between academic perform- 
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ance and delinquency (although neither of 
these apparent relationships bas been sub- 
jected to rigorous comparative analysis like 
that we used in our examination of the class/ 
criminality relationship). Therefore it should 
follow that there would be a strong class 
origin/delinquency association, but of course, 
our paper shows that in general such a relation- 
ship has not been demonstrated. Either the 
origin/performance or the performance/ 
delinquency association is in error or some 
rather complex interactions are involved which 
need to be sorted out empirically. But this 
problem cannot be solved by merely relabelling 
position in a high school status system as social 
class. 

In summary, we think the attempt to recon- 
cile our findings with others about delinquency 
is a worthy enterprise. But Stark's assump- 
tions contradict some well-established pre- 
cepts from the field of stratification. 

Again, we appreciate Professor Stark's cre- 
dible attempt to solve a knotty problem raised 
by ourresults. We are intrigued with the puzzle 
ourselves, and we invite others to join in the 
effort to figure out what is going on. 


Charles R. Tittle 

Florida Atlantic University 
Wayne Villemez 
University of Illinois 

at Chicago Circle 

Douglas Smith 

Florida Atlantic University 
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THE STRUCTURE OF A NATIONAL ELITE NETWORK* 


à GWEN MOORE 
State University of New York, Brockport 


American Sociological Review 1979, Vol. 44 (October):673—692 


This paper addresses a long-disputed issue: the degree of integratiom among political elites in the 
United States. This issue is examined through an investigation of the structure of an elite 
interaction network as revealed by recently developed procedures for network analysis. The 
data, taken from the American Leadership Study conducted by tbe Bureau of Applied Social 
Research in 1971 and 1972, consist of interviews with 545 leaders 5f major political, economic 
and social institutions. The study's wide institutional representetion, sociometric data, and 
focus on major issues of the early 1970s make it virtually unique for examining elite integration. 


The strücture of national elite groups, 
and particularly the degree to which they 
are integrated, is a critical issue in political 
sociology and political science. While 
considerable integration of elites was gen- 
erally assumed by the classical elite 
theorists, Pareto, Mosca and Michels, re- 
cent investigators have disagreed strongly 
about the relative amount, causes and 
consequences of elite integration in west- 
ern, industrialized societies. 

In the United States a lengthy debate 
over the structure of power and influence 
at the national level has centered on the 
degree to which this structure is unified or 
diversified. Ruling class and power elite 


* Direct all communications to: Gwen Moore; 
Dept. of Sociology; Uris Hall; Cornell University; 
Ithaca, NY 14853. 
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theorists! such as Mills and Domhoff find 
a considerable amount of integration, with 
various bases, in the national power 


structure. According to Mills (1956:292): 


The conception of the power elite and of its 
unity rests upon the corresponding devel- 
opments and the coincidence of interests 
among ecomomic, political, and military 
organizations. It also rests upon the similar- 
ity of origins and outlook, and the social and 
personal intermingling of the top circles from 
each of these dominant hierarchies. 


The existence of a broad, inclusive net- 
work of powerful persons with similar so- 
cial origins, in different institutions, is 
then one important feature of this view of “ 
the power structure. 

Pluralists find little integration amona 
elites in diverse sectors. For example, in 
drawing conclusions from his study of pri- 
vate power and American government, 
McConnell (1966:339) writes: 


The first conclusion that emerges from the 
present anélysis and survey is that a sub- 


! Récent empirical work on the structure of power 
in the United States has often combined elements of 
classical elitist and Marxist theories (ep, Mills, 
1956; Domhoff, 1967; 1970; Miliband, 1969). While 
important differences distinguish these theoretical 
positions (Alford, 1975; Whitt, 1979), contemporary 
scholars in both traditions usually agree that a uni- 
fied ruling elite, with strong ties to an upper social 
class, exists in the United States. 
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stantial part of the government in the United 
States has come under the influence and 
control of narrowly based and largely auton- 
. omous elites. These elites do not act cohe- 
sively with each other on many issues. They 
. do not ‘‘rule’’ in the sense of commanding 
the entire nation. Quite the contrary, they 
tend to pursue a policy of noninvolvement in 
the large issues of statesmanship, save 
where such issues touch their own particular 
concerns. 


Pluralists argue that each elite group is 
distinct. and narrowly based, with influ- 
ence confined to the issues most relevant 
to its membership (Rose, 1967; Dahl, 
1961; Polsby, 1963). Elites are seen as 
fragmented rather than integrated since 
each is involved primarily with its own 
relatively narrow concerns and con- 
stituencies (Keller, 1963; Aron, 1966). 
The study reported here assesses the 
extent of integration in a network of 
political elites in the United States.? The 
concept of political elite integration has 


several dimensions including, at least, so- . 


cial homogeneity, value consensus and 
personal interaction (Putnam, 1976: 107). 
Social homogeneity, the extent to which 
elites share class and status origins and 
common experiences such as attendance 
at exclusive private schools, is usually 
seen as fostering integration (Mills, 1956; 
Domhoff, 1967; Baltzell, 1964; Dye, 1976). 
For example, Porter (1965:528), writing 
about Canadian elites, concludes: 


Even if they have never met before, when 
they come into contact with one another as 
members of elites their identity of interests 
stemming from their common social char- 

- acteristics and experiences facilitates com- 
munication. 


? The term political elite as used here refers to 
persons who by virtue of their institutional positions 
have a high potential to influence national policy 
making. Thus, the political elite consists not only of 
high-ranking government officials but also of top 
position holders in large organizations in the private 
sector including major corporations, labor unions 
and other organized interest groups which attempt to 
influence government policy. In a similar definition, 
Parry (1969:13) includes in the political elite politi- 
cians, government officials and the leaders of various. 
interest groups which attempt to influence the allo- 
cation of values in society. For stylistic variation, I 
sometimes use the terms leaders, influentials or sim- 
ply elites to refer to political elites. ` 
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The degree to which leaders agree on 
political beliefs, both specific public 
policies and broad ideological orienta- 
tions, is often used as a measure of value 
consensus (e.g., Putnam, 1976; Prewitt 
and Stone, 1973; McClosky, 1964; Barton, 
1974; Higley et al., 1976). Agreement 
among elites at least on the ''rules of the 
game” usually is considered essential not ` 
only to integration but also to political 
stability (Prewitt and Stone, 1973; Field 
and Higley, 1973). I 

Personal interaction among elites is 
probably the crucial dimension of integra- 
tion. Giddens (1975:120), for instance, de- 
fines an integrated elite as one in which 
members of different elite’ groups fre- 
quently interact as acquaintances, friends 
or kin. He contends that a highly inte- 
grated elite is likely to exhibit both sol- 
idarity and relatively little conflict. Many 
others (e.g., Bonilla, 1970; Mills, 1956; 
Domhoff, 1967; Kadushin, 1968) see in- 
terpersonal contact among political elites 
in diverse positions as essential for the 
development and maintenance of integra- 
tion at the national level. In a common 
view, the social organization which is a 
prerequisite for integration depends in 
part on a network structured to facilitate 
interaction and communication among 
persons in high-level positions in all major 
institutions. Without extensive connec- 
tions among persons in different institu- 
tions, value consensus could not be 
achieved or maintained, and the develop- 
ment of solidarity could not occur since it 
requires trust and familiarity. Elite groups 
in different sectors would then remain 
largely encapsulated and fragmented. The 
investigation of the structure of elite in- 
teraction networks thus is a central con- 
cern in the assessment of elite integration. 

While, with the exception of Hunter’s 
(1959) Top Leadership USA, no previous 
studies of interaction among elites in di- 
verse positions in the United States have 
been reported, formal connections, such 
as common membership in organizations 
or social groups, often have been used to 
analyze interconnections among elites. 
There has been much recent attention to 
tracing interlocking directorates in major 
U.S. corporations (Levine, 1972; Allen, 
1974; Sonquist and Koenig, 1975; U.S. 
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Congress, 1978). The implicit assumption 
in such studies is usually, according to 
Allen (1974:393), that: ‘‘. . . interlocking 
directorates serve as at least partial evi- 
dence that contemporary industrial soci- 
ety is dominated by a coherent and cohe- 
sive economic elite.” 

These ties are thus seen as fostering 
integration, cohesiveness and perhaps 
consensus within the business commu- 
nity. Sonquist and Koenig (1975:199) 
argue that: 

Being a member of a network of individuals 
in the business world outside of one’s 
“home” company provides common life ex- 
periences, common views of reality, defini- 
tions of what is right and wrong, and oppor- 
tunities to validate one's beliefs about social 
and economic issues and the goals that one 
ought to pursue with respect to them. 


Also: 


-A consequence of multiple participation is 
the maintenance of well-oiled communica- 
tion channels. 


Many social scientists have examined 
sociometric ties among elites in individual 
communities or groups (e.g., Laumann 
and Pappi, 1973; 1976; Laumann et al., 
1977; Kadushin, 1974; Presthus, 1974), 

. but such data rarely have been gathered 
for major groups at the national level (but 
see Bonilla, 1970; Barton et al, 1973; 
Higley et al., 1976; Higley et al., 1979; and 
Denitch, forthcoming). The American 
Leadership Study, a survey of top posi- 
tion holders in powerful American institu- 
tions, which includes data. on interper- 
sonal contacts, offers a unique opportu- 
nity to examine the extent of integration 
or fragmentation among political elites in 
the United States. 

I,begin with an examination of the 
structure of an elite interaction network, 
with particular interest in whether or not it 
contains many distinct groups individually 
formed around narrow issue concerns or, 
rather, a few large and inclusive groups, 
each including varying constituencies and 
concerns. This examination locates one 
large, cohesive group of leaders, repre- 
senting all major institutions and issue 
areas, which serves to integrate the net- 
work. Given this finding of integration of 
American leaders in a large ‘‘central cir- 
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cle," two add:tional issues are addressed. 
In order to validate the method used, i.e., 
to be certain that this circle contains the 
most powerful or influential elites, the 
members of this central circle are com- 
pared with others in similar top-level 
positions to see if circle members are 
more influential in ways other than circle 
membership. Then, the relationship be- 
tween social origins and current affilia- - 
tions and merabership in the central circle 
is examined to see if high status origins or 
influential current affiliations (beyond 
primary institutional position) are advan- 
tageous in achieving connections to this 
group. Thus, this analysis not only exam- 
ines the extent of integration but also the 
social bases for the integration that is 
found. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The data used are taken from the 
American Leadership Study, a survey of 
545 top posit:on holders in key institutions 
in American society conducted in 1971—72 
by the Burea.1 of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. Through personal 
interviews, information was gathered on 
respondents” policy influencing and policy 
making activities on major national issues. 
Extensive attitude and social background 
data also were collected. The study's wide 
institutional representation, collection of. 
sociometric data and focus on major is- 
sues of the time make it well-suited for 
evaluating e:ite integration. 

The sample is drawn from persons in 
the top positions in ten institutional sec- 
tors assumed to exercise power in Ameri- 
can society. The institutions and positions 
sampled in each are shown in Table 1. The 
leaders in the positional sample were 
asked to name other persons with whom 
they interact or who they felt were cur- 
rently influential among leaders in the 
United States. From the responses to 
these quest.ons a snowball sample of 61 
**opinion-leaders" (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 
1955; Kadushin, 1968) was chosen to cor- 
rect for important omissions in the posi- 
*tional sample. Most persons in the snow- 
ball or reputational sample were in one of 
the ten positional sectors, especially Con- 
gress and tke media; a few were not; these 
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Table 1. American Leadership Sample Sectors 














Sector 
Congress 


Federal Administration— 
Political Appointees 

Civil Service 

Industrial Corporation 

Nonindustrial Corporation 

Holders of Large Fortunes 

Labor Union 

Political Party 


I Voluntary Organization 


Media 





Position 





Senators; members of House of Representatives in following 
categories: chairman and ranking minority members of all House 
committees; all members of the Rules, Appropriations and Ways 
and Means Committees; 50% of sample was drawn from Senate, 
remainder from House. 

Secretaries, assistant secretaries, and general counsel of cabinet 
departments; heads and deputy heads of independent agencies. 
Two highest civil service grades from all cabinet departments and 

independent agencies. 

Fortune 500 largest industrial corporations in 1969. 

Fortune 300 largest nonindustrial corporations in 1969; 50% of sam- 
ple is from banks and insurance companies, remainder from 
utilities, transportation and nonindustrial corporations. 

Holders of fortunes worth at least $10) millon. 

Presidents of unions with at least 50,000 members; officials of the 
AFL-CIO. : 


Members of Democratic and Republican National Committees; state 


and city chairpersons of these parties. 

Elected head and full-time director of various public affairs orga- 
nizations including professional societies, farmers' organizations, 
women's groups, religious organizations, civil rights orga- 
nizations, business groups and others. 

Editors of largest circulation newspapers and public affairs pe- 
riodicals; syndicated columnists and news executives; broadcas- 


ters and commentators of national networks. - 





include academics, White House staff, 
governors and mayors. In light of the de- 
bate over methods for identifying influen- 
tial or powerful individuals, it is worth 
noting that in this case the same persons 
frequently were identified by the posi- 
tional and reputational (snowball) tech- 
niques. Depending on how many respon- 
dents were added in the snowball phase in 
a given sector, 50 to 60 persons were 
interviewed in each positional sector.? 
(Because of similarities in function, I 
combine the industrial corporations, 
nonindustrial corporations and holders of 
large fortunes in a sector called business. 
Likewise, members of the White House 
staff are analyzed as part of the political 
appointees' sector.) The overall comple- 
tion rate for the interviews is just over 
7096 (see Barton et al., n.d., for a more 
complete description of the sample). 
Each respondent was asked to choose 
one national issue on which he or she most 
actively had attempted to influence na- 
tional policy or inform public opinion in 
the past few years. The major part of the 
interview then focused on activities and 
contacts concerning this issue. À wide 


3 The number of respondents in each sector is 
shown in Table 4. 


variety of issues was chosen, most of 
Which were related to the individual's 
formal position. For example, business 
leaders often decried the recent institution 
of price controls, while labor leaders dis- 
cussed their opposition to wage controls. 
While respondents usually discussed nar- 
row issues (e.g., prices in the steel indus- 
try, U.S. policy toward a specific coun- 
try), when similar issue concerns were 
collapsed into more general categories, 
three major issue areas emerged. The 
most frequently discussed issue area was 
the economy (28.676), a prime concern of 
government, business and labor at that 
time. Wage and price controls were insti- 
tuted by President Nixon during the inter- 
viewing period and, as noted, many re- 
spondents chose the topic of controls as 
their issue focus. Other common issues 
were foreign policy (17.2%), especially the 
war in Southeast Asia, and a variety of 
social policy issues (26.6%), including 
poverty, race relations and urban prob- 
lems. Less frequently discussed issues in- 
clude the environment, law and order, and 
government reform. A series of sociomet- 
ric questions referring to the respondent’s 
major issue of activity was asked. These 
questions dealt with both personal con- 
tacts (e.g., ‘‘Of the various people you 
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have talked with about this issue, who had 
the most useful and interesting things to 
say?’’4) and reputation for influence (e.g., 
“Who has the greatest influence among 
leading Americans on this issue?’’). Re- 
spondents were. allowed an unlimited 
number of responses to each sociometric 
question. The network analyzed here is 
constructed only from those nominations 
involving direct personal contact; nomi- 
nations referring to reputation for influ- 
'ence are used subsequently for purposes 
of validation. A variety of questions on 
personal contacts was used to elicit each 
respondents' interaction partners in var- 
ious sectors and situations within the 
context of his or her chosen issue area. In 
the analysis nominations from all ques- 
tions are combined to yield each person's 
interpersonal connections in this limited 
issue context. 

The interpersonal network in fiese 
data, resulting from interaction related to 
a specific issue for each respondent, gen- 
erally reflects informal discussions or 
day-to-day interaction on these issues. 
This network is, of course, not identical 
with networks formed in other contexts 
and does not include all personal connec- 
tions which exist among the individuals in 
this study. Undoubtedly, many persons in 
this network who are personally ac- 
quainted or who interact socially did not 
report that fact here (see Bonilla, 


4 Other interaction questions are: Have you 
drafted proposals or written memoranda recom- 
mending policies to follow on this issue? To whom? 
Have you talked with individual legislators about 
your policy position on this issue? With whom? 
Have you talked with federal officials about your 
policy position on this issue? Which people? Have 
you tried to get people that you know to support or 
oppose legislation on this issue? Who? An additional 
six questions were asked of snowball respondents: 
Have you talked with (substitute the phrases: people 
in business and finance, labor leaders, other interest 
group leaders, mass media people, people at the 
political party organizations, people in the White 
House) about your policy position on this issue? 
Also, the following questions about contact with 
organizations were asked of all respondents, and 
nominations of individuals offered in response to 
them were included among the interaction nomina- 
tions: Have you testified before legislative commit- 
tees about this issue? Have you worked with an 
interest group or organization trying to influence 
public policy on this issue? Have you worked within 
your own organization on this issue? 
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1970: 150; also Barton, n.d.). Also, let me 
note that given the focus on specific is- 
sues, this network does not reflect issues ` 
which remain potential or undiscussed 
(Bachrach and Baratz, 1963; Lukes, 
1974). 

Several aspects of the procedure for 
collecting the sociometric data need to be 
pointed out so that their possible effects 
on subsequent findings may be under- 
stood. The first and most important is the 
snowball sampling method itself. It is not 
feasible to carry out an elite study in a 
large differentiated society like the United 
States by interviewing all members of elite 
groups. But since relations between mem- 
bers of a sample may be few and scat- 
tered, a study which intends to examine 
individuals’ positions within an elite net- 
work must supplement any initial random 
sample. It is necessary to pursue chains of 
linkages originating in the initial sample to 
gain some view of the network structure 
and snowball sampling is one method of 
pursuit (see Erickson, 1979; Kadushin, 
1968). A snowball sample gathers indi- 
viduals through interviews with those 
named (in this case, frequently named) by 
members of the original sample. The 
snowball phase may consist of a single 
wave, following only the direct links of the 
original sample, as was done here, or a 
larger number of waves, successively fol- 
lowing links of each previous wave of the 
snowball sample. 

The mere fact that links are traced by 
the snowball sampling method does not 
lead to the artifactual emergence of circles 
and cliques in the network data, since the 
chains are naturally occurring. In this 
case, in any event, chains are followed for 
only one link, rather than pursued until a 
particular connection is made, as in the 
"small world" method. Clearly, such a 
procedure does not guarantee finding a 
strongly interconnected network. Even 
were the chains traced further, a network 
structure consisting of small, discon- 
nected groups rather than a large inclusive 
one should emerge from the data if the 
pluralist conception of fragmented elites is 
accurate. 

Also, the wide variety of issue areas 
discussed makes a finding of small, 
issue-based groups more likely than one of 
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a large, inclusive group because only 
‘contacts resulting from.:imvolvement in a 
single issue area were elicited. Had re- 
spandents been. asked about interaction 
on several issues or more generally, each 
individual’s ‘named contacts would prob- 
ably have represented a broader range of 
institutions, thereby making a finding of 
‘small, specialized groups less likely. 
However, this bias is counterbalanced by 
sociometric questions which specifically 
ask about contacts with persons in the 
federal political sectors, increasing the 
likelihood of finding a large, generalized 
group. These questions lead to the over- 
representation in the nominations of 
members of Congress and political ap- 
pointees, who, because of their frequent 
involvement in a variety of issues, often 
are connected to persons with diverse 
positions and concerns. 

The analysis of these sociometric data 
utilizes a procedure developed by Alba 
(1972; 1973) which is well-suited for 
evaluating network integration since it 
identifies the more cohesive parts of net- 
works. The cohesive regions are those in 
which dense interconnections exist among 
sets of individuals. These connections 
may be face-to-face, as in cliques, or 


through short chains of interaction, as in . 


social circles (Kadushin, 1966; 1968; Alba 
and Moore, 1978). Since cliques are gen- 
erally face-to-face groups, they tend to be 
relatively small. Social circles, on the 
other hand, may be much larger. 

The identification of social circles 
among political elites in the U.S. seems an 
appropriate base for studying the extent of 
their integration. To begin with, given the 
large size of the totality of American 
political elites, they could not be inte- 
grated through cliques, since these are 
generally quite small. In addition, social 
circles have other characteristics making 
them suitable for the study of political 
elite integration. Not only are they cohe- 
sive groups whose members can easily 
communicate and interact with one an- 
other, albeit often indirectly, but they are 
also usually informal groups, lacking de- 
fined leadership, whose members aré 
drawn together by similar interests and 
concerns (Kadushin, 1968:692). Thus, 
positing a social circle as the basis for elite 
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integration does not require that its boun- 

daries be visible to its members. Finally, 

individuals belonging to large, diverse so- 

cial circles are likely to be more influential 

than those with more circumscribed con-_ 
nections because they serve as links in 

elite circles joining persons in high-level 

positions in a variety of institutions. 

If circles can be identified in a network, 
the nature of their memberships and their 
relations to each other and the rest of the 
network are critical for assessing the ex- 
tent of the network’s integration. The 
existence of cohesive circles (or cliques) 
does not, in itself, guarantee that the net- 
work as a whole is integrated. By defini- 
tion, an integrated network is one in which 
“communications” of various kinds can 
spread easily from one of its parts to an- 
other. Crucial then for integration are the 
ways in which a network’s different parts 
are joined together. One mechanism 
making for integration is the existence of 
large circles with diverse memberships, 
thus drawing together individuals from 
different institutional areas in a society. 
Another is the existence of linkages join- 
ing these circles to a variety of small, 
otherwise disconnected cliques and cir- 
cles. These linkages may take the form of 
overlapping memberships or direct ties 
between the members of different circles 
and cliques. By contrast, evidence of 
fragmentation is the existence of small, 
narrowly based circles or cliques which 
are widely dispersed, i.e., distant from 
each other in the network. 

In specific terms, the procedure for 
identifying cohesive groups begins with 
the network of relations formed by all in- 
teraction nominations made by sample 
members. These relations are treated as 
symmetric since they represent direct 
communication (see Laumann and Pappi, 
1973, and Laumann et al., 1977, for a 
similar assumption). Also, the intent to 
locate individuals in their interaction 
context or social milieu in a large network 
makes the identities of their connections 
more critical than the reciprocity or lack 
of it in reported connections. (From a 
practical point of view, symmetricizing 
connections allows nonsample members 
to be drawn into the network, an impor- 
tant advantage in elite studies since it is 
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impossible to interview all potential re- 
spondents.) Thus a link between any pair 
of persons is defined as present if at least 
one individual in the pair reports talking to 
the other and absent if neither named the 
other as an interaction partner. The net- 
work formed in this way is not limited to 
respondents but also includes persons 
outside of the sample who were named as 
interaction partnefs by at least two sample 
members and thus form a link between 
them. As a result, the full network is com- 
posed of 396 persons outside of the sample 
and 480 of the 545 sample members. The 
remaining 65 individuals in the sample are 
isolates who are connected to none of the 
persons in the network. All of the 876 
persons in this network are connected 
through chains,5 but the network is not 
dense; of the possible direct connections 
less than 1% (.7%) exist. 

Then, cliques and circles are identified 
in this network. The first step is to identify 
cliques, i.e., tightly knit, face-to-face 
groups, which are defined for my pur- 
poses as groups of at least three persoris, 
each of whom is directly connected to all 
of the others. Such groups are known in 
graph theory as maximal complete sub- 
graphs (Harary, 1969) and an algorithm for 
locating these subgraphs identified 442 
such completely connected groups. The 
next step is to use these cliques to identify 
the circles in the network. Circles can be 
viewed as webs of intricately interlaced 
cliques, in which indirect communication 
is facilitated because circle members are 
also members of these highly overlapping 
cliques (Alba and Moore, 1978). Thus, 
circles can be identified by merging highly 
overlapping cliques. One stage in this 
merging process was to combine groups, 
ie., cliques or emerging circles, when 
they differed by only one member. When 
all such possible merges were exhausted, 
46 groups remained. However, many of 
these still overlapped greatly, with the 
membership of some almost entirely in- 
: cluded in the membership of others. When 
two-thirds or more of the members of a 





5 That is, although there are obviously not direct 
connections between all 876, it is possible for any 
one of them to reach any other through one or more 
intermediaries. 
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smaller ‘group. were also. members of a 
larger-group, thétwo groups were merged. 
Thirty-twó cliques and circles emerged as 
the end ` product of.this procedure.® 
Membership in such cliques and circles 
is likely to be related to measures of net- 
work centrality (Freeman, 1977), even 
though centrality remains an analytically 
and, to some extent, empirically distinct ` 
concept. Centrality reflects, in essence, 
the number of communication paths 
which pass through an individual's net- 
work location. That an individual is cen- 
tral, however. does not mean that he or 
she is integrated into a group, and vice 
versa. For example, simply receiving 
nominations, a crude index of centrality, 
does not guarantee one's membership in 
cliques and circles since these are based 
on dense interconnections within sets of 
individuals. An individual nominated by 
20 persons all of whom are otherwise un- 
connected would not be a clique or circle 
member, although such nominations 
might reflect influence of another kind. On 


the other hard, because choices are as- 


sumed to be reciprocal, a reasonable as- 
sumption when the link is communication, 
it is possible for a sample member to be a 
member of a group even though receiving 
no interaction nominations, as long as she 
or he names two other persons at least one 
of whom names the other. What distin- 
guishes persans outside of a group from 
those inside it is the absence of links join- 
ing the outsider to insiders who are di- 
rectly linked :hemselves. Cohesion, then, 
is not simply equatable with greater den- 
sity of links among circle or clique mem- 
bers, but rather with the integration of 
each member into tightly knit groups with 
other members. i 

It is impcrtant to indicate how the 
method used here compares with other 
methods which might be employed to 
study elite networks. What must be high- 
lighted in considering its appropriateness 
is the precise correspondence between its 
basic mathematical concept, the maximal 
complete subgraph, and conceptions of 





$ Some of the original three-person cliques had 
insufficient overlap with other cliques (e, they 


shared two or more members with none of the other r7 


groups) to be merged at any stage of the procedure. E H 
$ gei C 


i 
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group structure relevant to the study of 
integration. This correspondence gives the 
method used here considerable superior- 
ity over other methods thet fall in the 
general class of clustering techniques 
(Bailey, 1975). Although these techniques 
may be quite useful in gainirg some view 
of network data, and have been used 
widely for that purpose, in general they 
are heuristic strategies with ao formal re- 
lation to network or group concepts. 

Novel methods of network analysis 
have received considerable attention in 
recent years (e.g., Laumang and Pappi, 
1973; White et al., 1976; Burt, 1976; 1978), 
but in general these methods are also less 
appropriate for the study of network inte- 
gration than is the method used here. In 
essence, the method by which circles are 
identified is based on their internal struc- 
ture and guarantees that a circle's struc- 
ture is cohesive. The interna. structure of 
groups or collectivities is less critical to 
other methods. 

Blockmodeling, which has been used to 
study elite networks (Breiger, 1979), 
identifies blocks in terms of similarities in 
patterns of relations or ''structural 
equivalence." Thus, the members of a 
block have similar relations to others both 
inside and outside of the block and need 
not be directly or indirectly tied to each 
other. Even when relations oa particular 
type are dense within a block, its internal 
structure, as defined by the cirect and in- 


Table 2. Network Position by Sector Membership 
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direct linkages among its members, is not 
well-known without further analysis. In 
addition, the most common methods for 
constructing blocks (White et al., 1976) 
produce blocks which are mutually exclu- 
sive and hence one important mechanism 
for integrating groups—overlap of their 
memberships—is not considered. 

The methods which Laumann and his 
colleagues (Laumann and Pappi, 1973; 
1976; Laumann et al., 1977) have used to 
analyze elite influence structures are 
based on notions of social distance. While 
such notions are not incompatible with the 
method used here, maps of social dis- 
tances do not in themselves indicate re- 
gions of cohesion, and, by construction, 
they take the existence of a ‘‘center’’ for 
granted. The method used here to identify 
social circles not only identifies collec- 
tivities with an important type of internal 
structure, but also leaves open the 
possibility that they do not exist, and thus 
that a network is fragmented. ' 


FINDINGS: NETWORK STRUCTURE 


As stated earlier, the procedure for 
identifying groups located 32 circles and 
cliques in the connected network from the 
American Leadership data. This con- 
nected part contains 876 persons and the 
remaining 65 individuals are all isolates, 
connected neither to each other nor to 
anyone in the network. Table 2 presents 

















Not in a Circle or 
Circle Clique Total 
Isolates* or Clique Member Network 
Sector Ki N % N % N % N 
Congress 1.7 (1) 65.9 (145) 34.1 (75) 25.1 (220) 
Political Appts. 4.5 (3) 56.7 (102) 43.3 (78) 205 (180) 
Civil Service 11.1 (6) 70.8 (51) 29.2 (21) 8.2 (72) 
Business 18.9 (25) 68.6 (81) 31.4 (37) 13.5 (118 
Labor 8.3 (4) 60.4 (32) 39.6 (21) 6.1 (531 
Pol. Party 373 ` (19) 69.7 Q3) 30.3 (10) 3.8 (33) 
Vol. Org. 1.9 (1) 71.9 (41) 28.1 (16) 6.5 (57) 
Media 9.5 (6) 57.7 (41) 42.3 (30) 8.1 (71) 
Academic — (0) 48.6 (17) 51.4 (18) 4.0 G5 
State, Local Govt = (0) 75.0 (18) 25.0 (6) 27 (24) 
Other — (0) 16.9 (10) 23.1 (3) 1.5 (13) 
Total 11.9 (65) 64.0 (561) 36.0 (315) 100.0 (876) 





* Because all isolates are sample members, these percentages arc the proportion of isolates in a given 
sample sector; other percentages in -his table are based on the network of 876. 
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the network locations of individuals— 
whether they are isolates or, if in the con- 
nected network, whether they belong to a 
circle or clique—by their sector member- 
ships. 

As the table shows, just over half of the 
876 persons in the connected network 
hold positions in the three federal political 
sectors, while the remainder represent a 
wide variety of nongovernmental institu- 
tions. However, in most sectors about a 
third of those in the network are members 
of circles or cliques. If only those in the 
original positional sectors are considered, . 
this proportion is much higher only among. 
political appointees and members of the 
media sector. The isolates—those sample 
members connected to no one else—come 
mainly from two sectors, political party 
and business. In the case of the political 
party sector, the isolates are local leaders, 
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who have few, if any, ties to national elite 
groups. The isolated position of these 
local leaders is not surprising given the: 
frequent description of American political 
parties as primarily local rather than na- 
tional organizations. Most of the isolated 
business leaders are from the smaller 
organizations among the Fortune 800 cor- 
porations. For example, none is the head 
of an industrial corporation in the top 100 
on the Fortuns list and none is from one of 
the 20 largest insurance companies. ` 
Of the 32 circles and cliques identified 
in the netwo-k, all but four are unified 
around concern with a common issue or 
through common sector membership, as 
Table 3 shows. Most of the groups are 
quite small. Only three have more than ten 
members and two of these are narrowly 
focused on one issue area each, ecology ` 
and agriculture. The third and most dis- 


Table 3. Sector and Issue Composition of 32 Elite Circles and Cliques 


At Least % of 
Sample Members in 
Group No. of Group Discussed 
Number Members Density* This Issue 
1 3 100.0 — 
2 3 100.0 — 
3 3 100.0 — 
4 3 100.0 defense 
5 3 100.0 defense 
6 5 70.0 defense 
7 3 100.0 freedom of press 
8 3 100.0 freedom of press 
9 3 100.0 social 
10 3 100.0 economy 
il 5 70.0 ecology 
12 6 60.0 — 
13 4 83.3 defense 
14 7 52.4 defense 
15 3 100.0 — 
16 3 100.0 social 
17 3 100.0 economy 
18 13 32.1 ecology 
19 4 83.3 ecology 
20 3 100.0 social 
21 6 60.0 social 
3 100.0 : — . 
23 5 80.0 defense H 
24 3 100.0 —. ` 
25 3 100.0 economy 
26 3 100.0 economy 
27 3 100.0 economy 
28 19 26.9 economy 
29 3 100.0 — 
30 3 100.0 economy 
31 227 3.8 — 
32 5 70.0 economy 


At Least 24 
of Group ` 

Members Are : 

in This Sector Unifying Feature 
media media sector 

— ? 

media media sector 
media Vietnam 
media Vietnam . 

Eu 7 defense policy 
media freedom of press 
media freedom of press 
vol. org. race relations 

vol. org. agriculture 

— ecology and geographic location 
— geographic location : 
— Vietnam and geographic location 
— defense 

civil service veterans’ affairs 

— urban affairs 

— Dept. of Commerce 

= ecology ` 

pol. appt ecology 

pol. appt. health care 
pol. appt Dept. HEW 

pol. appt. transportation policy 
Congress defense — — 
Congress ? 
pol. appt. agriculture 
Congress economy 

— unions 

— agriculture 

transportation policy 
labor unions 
? 
= economy 








* Density is given as percentage of possible ties which are present. 
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tinctive circle contains 227 persons (of 
whom 164 are sample members) from all 
sectors and discussing all issues. It is the 
only one whose membership is large and 
inclusive, crossing sector and issue area 
boundaries. 

Thus, with one prominent exception 
these are narrow groups of persons with 
similar issue concerns. Some are further 
specified by ideology. For example, three 
of the circles concerned with defense pol- 
icy consist almost entirely of well-known 
conservatives in and outside the govern- 
ment, while two other defense policy 
groups have only members liberal on for- 
eign policy. i 

The largest group of 227 persons is quite 
unlike the others because its membership 
is so diverse; it is in no way devoted to a 
single issue, sector or geographic region.’ 
This circle is broad and inclusive rather 
than narrow and specialized. Nearly 
one-third (30.1%) of all persons in the 
sample are members of this group. While 
this circle's density appears low when first 
compared with the densities of other 
groups (Table 3), its membership is in fact 
well connected, since its members have an 
average of 8.7 ties with each other. Also, 
it is composed of nearly 350 of the origi- 
nal, highly overlapping cliques and over 
half of its members belong to at least three 
of the cliques which have been aggregated 
to form it, while nearly 70% belong to at 
least two of these cliques. 

This circle has many bridges connecting 
it to the more narrowly specialized, out- 
lying circles and cliques, as Figure 1 
clearly shows. Tbe lines in this diagram 
indicate overlapping membership in each 
pair of groups connected by a line. Al- 
though not shown here, the proportion of 
overlap, i.e., the proportion of all mem- 
bers of the smaller group who are also 
members of the larger one, varies from a 
low of 16.5% to a high of 60.0%.8 Most of 


7 However, the central circle probably contains 
regions or areas reflecting mutual interests or affilia- 
tions since many of the cliques combined to form this 
circle appear to have bases in such propinquities. 
This possibility is not pursued here since it is not 
germane to the issue of overall group integration. 

* Groups with overlap greater than 66.796, it 

` should be recalled, were merged during the computer 
analysis. 
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the smaller groups have one, or occasion- 
ally more than one, member in common 
with the largest circle, although most 
members of the small groups are con- 
nected to :he largest circle indirectly 
(through an intermediary), if at all. The 
small groups rarely have common mem- 
bers with each other. In the few cases 
where smaller groups overlap, the issue 
area involvement of members of each is 
generally similar, as in the case of three 
groups concerned with agricultural issues. 
Ease of communication, then, is par- 
ticularly true of the largest circle, within 
which dense connections among individu- 
als from al sectors and issue areas exist. 
This circle's overlap with most other cir- 
cles and cHques also allows members of 
the issue-s»ecific groups to communicate 
directly or through an intermediary with 
the diverse membership of that large, gen- 
eralized circle. Thus, in light of its size, 
inclusiveness and relations with the rest of 
the network, I call it the ‘‘central circle.” 
The existence of the central circle and its 
connections to issue-based groups indi- 
cate that political elites in the United 
States are integrated not fragmented. 
Although the central circle draws its 
members from all institutional sectors in 
the sample, representation of the various 
sectors is not equal, as Table 4 shows. As 
in the total network, just over haif of the 
central cizcle members are from the fed- 
eral politizal sectors. Aside from business, 
which has the largest nongovernmental 
representation, each other sector contrib- 
utes less :han 1026 of the members of this 
circle. A rough assessment of the degree 
of over- and underrepresentation of sec- 
tors in tke circle can be made in the fol- 
lowing way: if each person in the sample 
had an equal chance of being a member of 
the central circle,? each sector's propor- 
tion in the sample and the circle would be 
equal and the ratio of these proportions 
would ecual one. When these proportions 
and ratics are compared it is obvious that 
this equel probability model is inaccurate. 
Two of the three federal political sec- 


° Sample proportions rather than those of the net- 
work are used in this comparison because nonsample 
network members bad no opportunity to name in- 
teraction partners and thus their likelihood of being 
in the cen-ral circle is less than that of a respondent. 
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Table 4. Sector Composition of Central Circle and Sample 














Ratio of 
Sample : 
Circle 
Members : ; 
Circle in Circle Sample Kaes 
Sector % N 9b N 96 N Membership 
Congress 22.9 (52) 189 (31) 10.6 — (58) 1.79 
Political Appointees 23.8 (54) 177 (29) 12.1 (66) 1.47 
Civil Service 57 (13) $1 (10 99 (54) .62 
Business 15.4 (35) 201 (33) 24.0 (132) .83 
Labor 70 (16 7.9 (13) 8.8 (48) 91 
Political Party 2.2 (5 3.0 (5 9.44 (5D 33 
Voluntary Organization 53 (42) 7.3 (42) 95 (52) .78 
Media 75 (1n 85 (14) 11.6 (63) 73 
Academic 715 (m 8.5 (14) 29 (16) 2.97 
State, Local Govt. 1.3 (3) 1.8 (3) 9 (5) 2.00 
Other 1.3 (3) — (0) — (0) 
Tota! 99.9 (227) 99.8 (164) 99.9 (545) 





x? = 61.6, 9 d.f., p «.001. 


tors are overrepresented in this circle, 
partly because specific sociometric ques- 
tions were asked about contacts with per- 
sons in the federal government.!? In spite 
of these questions, civil servants are 
underrepresented in this circle, an indica- 
tion perhaps that they are rarely included 
in high-level, broad-based elite circles. 
Members of the two snowball sectors— 
academics and state, local government— 
also are overrepresented in the central 
circle because in these sectors only per- 
sons nominated as influential were inter- 
viewed.!! 

While persons in every sector had some 
chance of being in the central circle, 
members of the two high-level federal 


10 Ideally responses to these questions would be 
excluded. However, since they are among the first 
sociometric questions in the interview and respon- 
dents rarely repeated names on subsequent ques- 
tions, the exclusion of these questions would lead to 
an equally undesirable underrepresentation of im- 
portant persons in the federal political sectors in the 
sociometric analyses. Nevertheless, the predomi- 
nance of members of Congress and political appoin- 
tees is not entirely a result of these sociometric 
questions. Although the exact effect on the network 
structure of the exclusion of responses to these 
questions is unknown, even when these responses 
are removed, members of these two sectors continue 
to receive disproportionately more interaction nemi- 
nations than persons in other sectors. 

1 When these ratios are computed for members of 
the positional sample only (i.e., excluding respon- 
dents in the snowball sample), the results are roughly, 
the same: members of Congress and political ap- 
pointees are the most overrepresented and political 
party officials the most underrepresented in the cen- 
tral circle. 


political sectors and persons in the snow- 
ball sectors are considerably more 
strongly represented in the circle than in 
the sample. Nevertheless, the central cir- 
cle is a group with broad membership, 
representing major public and private in- 
stitutions and organizations. In addition, 
this circle is representative of the entire 
sample in terms of political party affilia- 
tion, age, sex and education. Democrats 
and Republicans had an equal chance of 
membership; nearly three-fourths of the 
circle and sample members are over 50 
years. old; 90% attended college; and vir- 
tually ail (about 9595) of both groups are 
males. 


Attributes of Central Circle Members and 
Nonmembers? 


If the network analytic procedure has 
successfully located a circle of influential 


12 Specific attributes beyond formal position of 
network and circle members are known only for per- 
sons in the sample. The remainder of the paper is 
then based only on respondents. The analyses which 
follow are based on the entire sample, both posi- 
tional and snowball. Snowball sample members were 
retained for two reasons. One is to retain as many 
individuals as possible in analyses which must be 
done separately within each sector. The other is to 
retain in the analysis individuals who may have im- 
portant characteristics, since they have been iden- 
tified by others as "opinion leaders." However, it 
can be argued that the positional sample alone has a 
clearer relation to a population (Erickson, 1979:281). 
Therefore, the following analyses were also carried 
out for the positional sample only, with results very 
similar to those reported here. 
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elites, this should be independently verifi- 
able by its relationship to other measures 
of influence. Even though virtually all 
persons in this study are occupants of elite 
positions,. those who are central circle 
members can be expected to be more in- 
fluential than other persons in similar 
positions. A central elite circle can be ex- 
pected to contain among its members 
those individuals in high-level positions 
who are most active in policy influence 
activities, visible beyond their primary 
organization and influential among other 
elites. As indicators of policy influence 
activities I use three items: number of fed- 
eral advisory committee memberships, 
number of times an individual has testified 
before Congressional committees,'3 
number of memberships in major policy 
planning organizations such as Council on 
Foreign Relations, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, Business Council.'4 
Visibility is measured by level of com- 
munications output, an index!5 which in- 
cludes recent. interviews by the press, 


number of magazine articles and. books. 


written, and presentation of lectures. The 
number of reputation nominations re- 
ceived from other sample members is used 
as an indicator of influence among other 
leaders.'© Because activities, influence 
and visibility vary considerably from one 
sector to another, comparisons on these 
items are made within a given sector. 
Thus comparisons of characteristics of 
those who are and are not members of the 
central circle are always made among in- 
dividuals in similar elite positions. 

Table 5 shows that this central circle 
generally.does contain the more influential 
persons in each sector. The three policy 


15 Number of congressional testimonies is coded 
as 0 = 0, | = 1,2 = 2 or more. 

14 Also included are the following organizations: 
National Association of Manufacturers, Chamber of 
Commerce (national and international only), Na- 
tional, Alliance of Businessmen, Foreign Policy 
Association, Rockefeller Foundation, Ford Founda- 
tion, Sloan Foundation, Carnegie Corporation, Hud- 
son Institute, Rand Corporation, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, Brookings Institution, Conference Board, 
American Assembly. 

15 This index is standardized with a range of 0-1. 

16 Nominations on interaction questions, the bases 
of the network analysis, are excluded here. The. 
number of reputation nominations received ranges 
from 0 to 49. 
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influence measures included here clearly 
distinguish between circle members and 
nonmemters among persons in the private 
sectors. With the exception of the media, 
a sector whose members see themselves 
as reporters rather than influencers of 
events, circle members are more active 
than their noncircle colleagues in serving 
on federal advisory committees, testifying 
before congressional committees, and 
serving as members of important policy 
planning organizations. Circle members 
and nonmembers in the three federal 
political sectors are not distinguished by 
these measures, probably because policy 
influence activities are part of the job of all 
persons in such positions. Wide visibility, 
as measured by level of communications 
output, is far higher for members than 
nonmembers of the central circle-in nearly 
all sectors. This potential influence over 
public opinion strongly distinguishes cir- 
cle members from nonmembers. With the 
single exception of the media, whose role 
in influence differs from that of others in 
the sample, reputation for influence is 
much greater among persons who are 
members of the central circle than among 
their noacircle colleagues. Overall, the 
most striking differences are found for 
business elites, with central circle mem- 
bers scoring significantly higher than 
others ir. this sector on all of these indi- 
cators of influence. More generally, in 
most sectors this central circle includes in 
its membership the more active, visible 
and influential persons in elite positions. 
The final question is: Do members of this 
circle hzve higher status origins and cur- 
rent affiliations than their nonmember 
colleagues in similar elite positions? 
Stated differently, do high status origins 
or current affiliations remain an advantage 
even afier the achievement of an elite 
position? f 
Studies of recruitment into elite posi- 
tions in major public and private institu- 
tions generally find that high status or 
upper class origins are an advantage in the 
achievement of such positions (for exam- 
ple, KeLer, 1963; Prewitt and Stone, 1973; 
Parry, 1969; Mintz, 1975; Dye, 1976). 
These origins might remain advantageous 
even after achievement of such a position, 
Upper class members of the elite often are 
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Table 5. Policy Influence Activities, Communications Output and Reputation Nominations of Nonmembers 
and Members of the Central Circle by Sector Membership (All Entries Are Means of Items) 




















Policy Influence Activity 











- I # of # of 
Fed. Advis. Congress. 

Sector , Committees Testimony 
Congress 

nonmember 9 1.9 

member 8 2.0 
Pol. Appt. 

nonmember 1.1 1.7 

member 1.3 1.6 
Civ. Serv. 

nonmember 8 1.3 

member 7 1.2 
Business l 

nonmember A A8 

member 1.5 1.1 
Labor 

nonmember 1.4 1.0* 

member 2.0 1.7 
Party 

nonmember 3 .3* 

member 7 1.3 
Vol. Org. 

nonmember Lin 9 

member 2.3 1.4 
Media 

nonmember A 3 

member 4 WI 


# of Communi- # of 

Policy cations Reputation 
Pig. Orgs. Output Noms. N 
A 51* 1,4* 27 
2 .66 4.5 31 
2 48" .6* 37 
il 62 4.8 29 
bi 43" + 44 
1 59 4 fo 
.4* .28* .6* 99 
1.3 .47 3.3 33 
.0* 40 .3* 35 
2 .50 4.2 13 
09 34 .0* 46 
1.0 (0433 2.0 5 
KM Eu .8* 40 
.8 .55 3.5 12 
2 .52* 2.4 49 
3 .69 2.9 14 





* p «.05 one-tailed t-test. 


Note: see text for variable descriptions; the academic and state, local government sectors are excluded 


because their numbers are too small for analysis. 


seen as maintaining a nationwide network 
of informal connections throughout their 
lives which is generally not shared by 
others, including membership in exclusive 
private clubs, vacations at specific resorts 
and intermarriage (Mills, 1956; Domhoff, 
1967; 1970; Baltzell, 1958; 1964). These 
ties are helpful in connecting one to a 
broad-based, nationwide network beyond 
that resulting simply from similar occupa- 
tional or geographic locations.! By con- 
trast, individuals in elite positions without 
such connections are likely to achieve in- 
fluence less as part of a broad-based net- 
work than through expertise in their occu- 
pational role 19 


17 For the purposes of this paper I find the broader 
notion of social origins more useful than that of so- 
cial class. Most occupants of top positions in major 
American institutions are not from upper class ori- 
gins, however defined. There is a considerable range 
of origins, though skewed toward the upper end, 
among those in high-level positions. The expectation 
here is that the higher the status of an elite indi- 
vidual’s origins the more likely he or she is to be part 
of a broad, informal elite network. 

18 Compare this with Merton's (1957:414) discus- 


Social origins are measured here by four 
items: parents’ socioeconomic status, 
status of ethnoreligious origins, prestige 
level of high school attended, and the 
quality of college attended.'? Each of 
these elements of social origins has been 





sion of influence in Rovere, in which he suggests that 
monomorphic (issue or sphere specific) influence 
and polymorphic (in a variety of issue areas or 
spheres) influence have difference bases: 

. . . the influence of the locals based largely on 
their personal ‘‘connections,"’ ramifies into many 
and diverse spheres; influence of the cosmopoli- 
tan, more often stemming from certain types of 
expertness, tends to be more narrowly cir- 
cumscribed. 

19 Parents’ socioeconomic status is composed of a 
four-point index of father’s occupation, a five-point 
index of father’s education and the same five-point 
index of mother’s education; ethnoreligious origins is 
composed of a six-point index of generations of resi- 
dence in the U.S., a three-point index of status of 
religion raised in, and a three-point index of status of 
ethnic origins; a three-point index measures high 
school type: elite private, other private, public or 
parochial; college quality is measured by a five-point 
index with no college lowest and Ivy League and 
Seven Sisters highest. All are standardized, with a 
range of 0-1. 
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Table 6. Social Origins of Nonmembers and Mem- 
bers of the Central Circle by Sector (All 
Entries Are Means of Items, Standardized 
With a Range of 0-1) 


Parents’ Ethnorel. H.S. College 


Sector SES Origins Type Quality N 
Congress 

nonmember 36 .68 21 42 27 

member 44 .60 DA 50 31 
Pol. Appt. 

nonmember 47 Ku J2 .52* 37 

member .48 .63 12  .74 29 
Civ. Serv. 

nonmember .40* 51 0 .57 44 

member .61 .61 DA 52 10 
Business 

nonmember 48 10 22 .56 99 

member 52 65 .26 59 33 
Labor 

nonmember .09* Ais 0.0 18 35 

member 30 58 0.0 .19 13 
Party 

nonmember Aë .63 .08 .42 46 

member .38 59 0.0 55 5 
Vol. Org. 

nonmember A0 43 0 Aë 40 

member 54 63 1 4 12 
Media 

nonmember .54 56 32 .62 49 

member 41 54 J7 .63 14 


* p <.05 one-tailed t-test. 

Note: see text for variable descriptions; the aca- 
demic and state, local government sectors are ex- 
cluded because their numbers are too small for 
analysis. 


cited as important in later achievement 
(e.g., Keller, 1963; Prewitt and Stone, 
1973). As Table 6 shows, social origins 
differ little among members and nonmem- 
bers of the central circle in any individual 
sector. This is not due to little variation in 
social origins within each sector; each 
contains persons from a wide variety of 
backgrounds. For instance, while one in 
five of the business leaders' fathers never 
attended high school, a third graduated 
from college. Also, although a third of the 
labor leaders have fathers born outside of 
the U.S., the same proportion are from 
families which have lived. in this country 
for at least three generations. Although in 
the majority of cases, circle members in a 
given sector have slightly higher social 
origins, the differences are generally small 
and rarely statistically significant. Par- 
ents' socioeconomic status is most fre- 
quently higher for circle members than 
nonmembers, but even here, differences 
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are rarely statistically significant. Only in 
the labor sector are two of these dif- 
ferences (parents! socioeconomic status’ 
and ethnoreligious origins) statistically 
significant. This suggests the possibility 
that labor leaders, who tend to come from 
far lower status origins than other elites, 
become members of a broad, elite circle 
only if they: share at least some of the 
social origin characteristics commonly 
found in other elite groups. Overall, how- 
ever, social origins play a minor role, at 
most, in distinguishing members of the 
central circle from others in similar elite 
positions.?° i 

Affiliations with prestigious orga- 
nizations, in the private sector might be 
associated with central circle membership 
even if social origins are not. For exam- 
ple, membership in exclusive social clubs 
or sitting on numerous corporate or non- 
profit boards of directors might be more 
common among central circle members 
than among others in similar formal posi- 
tions. 

Prominent social clubs are cited by 
Baltzell (1958; 1964) and Domhoff (1967; 
1974; 1975) as important loci of interaction 
among members of the upper class, espe- 
cially businessmen, in large cities. Ac- 
cording to Domhoff (1967:19), their.func- 
tions are: 

. . . to provide an informal atmosphere in 

which new members of the upper class can 

be initiated into the mores that govern 

gentlemanly behavior. They also provide a 

place in which the groundwork for major 

business deals can be laid, and a place in 
which economic and political differences can 
be smoothed over in a friendly manner. 


In addition, Bonacich and Domhoff (1977) 
find considerable overlap in the member- 
ship of exclusive social clubs, major busi-- 
ness corporations and influential policy 
planning groups such as the Committee 
for Economic Development and the 
Council on Foreign Relations. They con- 
tend that this overlap indicates the exist- 
ence of a nationwide upper class which is 


20 Of course this does not mean that occupants of 
elite positions come from social origins similar to 
those of members of the U.S. population as a whole. 
Rather, it implies that high status origins are of no 
additional advantage once an elite position has been 
achieved. 
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significantly represented in not only major 
economic institutions but also policy 
groups. "which: have important inputs to 


government. decision making. Given the 


H 


importance. of upper class clubs, one 


organizational ties in a midwestern com- 
munity they found that persons holding 
executive positions in many orga- 
nizations, as compared with those holding 
a single such position, were more involved 
in community issues, enjoyed greater 
reputations for power and tended to see 
one anotber socially (Perrucci and Pilisuk, 
1970:1056). In light of these findings, it is 
easily argued that membership on many 
corporate boards or even nonprofit boards 
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Table 7. Membership in Social Clubs, Corporate 
Boards of Directors and Nonprofit Boards 
of Trustees of Nonmembers and Members 
of the Central Circle by Sector (All Entries 
Are Means of Items) 











- would expect their members to be more on Ee EH 

` likely than: others i in similar positions to be secu Clubs Boards Boards N 
included in a’ ‘central elite circle. Co 

, Elite: “individuals: with broad connec- tcu e 07 2.0 31 2 
"ons and + prestigious affiliations beyond member ` o 1.8 3.2 31 
their primary- institutions would also ap- Pol. Appt. 
pear moré likely than others in elite posi- nonmember .08 1.8 31 37 
tions to be part of a central circle. Useem Ci member ge Pik NE 4 

iv. Serv. 

(1978:226) argues that the inner group of ~ ponmember 0.0 12 15 44 
the capitalist class consists of individuals member 0.0 1.2 2.2 10 
with rhe broadest spans of control over EBusiness 
major business firms. A broad span of - E (4 E 2 2 
control is achieved by persons who are Periti St i ` : 
executives of major corporations and also nonmember 0.0 1.3 3.0 35 
sit on several boards of directors of im- member 0.0 1.2 4.1 13 
portant firms. Similarly, though not con- Party : 55 dus Le 
fined to the economic sector, Perrucci and i reor SCH 1 P S 
Pilisuk (1970) contend that interorga- voi Org. š i 
nizational ties lead to broad resource net- nonmember .05 2.2 4.8 40 
works which are less readily available to — member -08 2.5 6.8 12 
persons with prominent positions in a EEN P T se 49 
single organization. In a study of inter- = member ^ 36 21 33 14 


* p <.05 one-tailed t-test. 

Note: see text for variable descriptions; the aca- 
demic and state, local government sectors are ex- 
cluded because their numbers are too small for 
analysis. 


leagues. While persons in the central cir- 
cle are generally members of more non- 
profit boards of trustees than similar non- 
circle members, these differences are not 
Statistically significant. Social club mem- 


might lead to participation in a national bership does, however, distinguish circle 
elite circle. Persons who serve on several members from others in some sectors. 
corporate or nonprofit boards would be Only among business and media leaders is 
more likely to be members of a central membership in a social club common, and 
circle than their colleagues who serve on in both of these sectors central circle 
fewer or no boards of directors and who members are about twice as likely to be- 


thus have narrower resource networks 
and/or spans of control. 

Table 7 shows that central circle mem- 
bers are not more active in these orga- 
nizations?! than their noncircle col- 


n Social club membership is coded one if respon- 


dent belongs to any upper class clubs (as listed by, 
Domhoff, 1970:23-6) and zero if he or she is. not a 
member of any of these clubs. The variable for cor- 
porate boards of directors reflects the number of 
corporate boards on which respondent bas ever 


long to an exclusive private club as their 
fellow sector members who are not part of 


"this circle. In fact, three out of five busi- 


ness leaders in the central circle are mem- 
bers of a social club, by far the highest 
proportion of any group. Most individuals 





served. Nonprofit boards of directors or trustees is 
the number of college, foundation or similar non- 
profit boards of directors or trustees on which re- 
spondent has ever served. 
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in this sample are members of more than 
one board of directors and trustees, with 
the highest average in.the business sector; 
nevertheless, the number of board mem- 
berships in a given sector differs little 
between those who are and are not mem- 
bers of the central circle. 

Briefly, high status social origins are at 
most a very small advantage to those in 
-elite positions in becoming connected to a 
central leadership circle. Similarly, affili- 
ations with elite private sector orga- 
nizations are generally unrelated to cen- 
tral circle membership. However, it 
should be noted that Domhoff and Baltzell 
are right in contending that social club 
membership is important for business 
leaders. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this paper has been to 
examine the structure of an elite network 
in major American institutions as a way of 
assessing the extent of integration among 
political elites in the United States. No 
fragmentation of elites in different institu- 
tions or issue areas was found. On the 
contrary, the evidence examined here in- 
dicates that considerable integration 
exists among elites in all major sectors of 
American society. The existence of a 
central elite circle facilitates communica- 
tion and interaction both within that large, 
diverse group and between its members 
and those in more specialized elite circles 
and cliques. 

In a critique of elite theories, Dahl 
(1958) argues that elite theorists often 
make the error of equating a high potential 
for control with actual power. He con- 
tends that the formation of a ruling elite 
requires not only control of important re- 
sources, but also the achievement of unity 
and cohesiveness among its members (see 
Wrong, 1968, for a related argument). The 
structure of this network and especially 
the central circle indicate at least a poten- 
tial for unity among these elite individuals, 
almost all of whom have a high potential 
for control through their incumbency in 
high-level positions. Thus the structures 
exists through which elites in various in- 
stitutions in the U.S. could become uni- 
fied in the pursuit of common goals. 
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Yet, in another.way, ihe: structure of the 
elite network analyzed heré; does. not sup- 
port a critical aspect of the* coritention that 
American elites~form a cohesive” ‘ruling’. 
group acting in concert to further. common 
interests. Implicit or explicit’: in. much- 
work on the structure 'of power In. the ' 
United States (e.g., Mills; 1956; Domhoff, 
1967; 1970) is the assuinption | tliat the sol- 
idarity of its ruling élite. i is founded in part 
on the upper class origins’. of many “ofits 
members, together with the common. ex: 
periences and mutual connections - such’ 
origins foster. Linked to this assumption 
is another: that upper class origins and 
their associated connections confer im- 
portant advantages on the individuals pos- 
sessing them in moving into the highest 
circles of power and influence. But the 
integrated network found in this study is 
not based on similarities in the social ori- 
gins-and affiliations of its members, to say 
nothing of upper class origins. While cen- 
tral circle members are more influential 
than others in similar formal positions, 
they differ little from the latter in social 
origins or connections to. major private 
sector organizations. The very diversity of 
the central elite circle is inconsistent with 
the expectation that upper class origins 
and connections are frequently decisive in 
attaining significant national influence, as 
it is with the expectation that the solidar- 
ity of the highest circles is founded in part 
on shared origins and mutual upper class 
affiliations. 

This apparent impotence of upper class 
origins should not be misunderstood. The 
role of social origins in the attainment of a 
position in the political elite has been well 
documented (Domhoff, 1967; 1970; Dye, 
1976; Keller, 1963; Mintz, 1975; Prewitt 
and Stone, 1973). It is at the stage of at- 
tainment of an elite position that social 
origins serve to exclude most Americans 
from the opportunity to influence national 
policy making in significant ways. How- 
ever, once such a position has been 
achieved, as is true of virtually all persons 
in this study, these factors are of little 
subsequent importance. While the im- 
portance attributed to social origins in the 
formation of elite groups is only one part 
of the ruling class view of American soci- 
ety, the findings of this study appear to 
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indicate the need’ for serious revision of 
- this view. 

Even so, it is necessary to underline 
that these ‘data are limited, as are any 
.data. Thus, they cannot disconfirm one 
version of ruling class theory which dis- 
counts completely the importance of so- 
cial origins among members of the politi- 
cal elite in a society with a capitalist econ- 
omy. This version, in effect, argues that 
. bias in favor of capitalist interests is built 
‘into the American system of policy mak- 
ing, guaranteeing that those interests are 
protected by occupants of important posi- 
tions, whatever their origins (e.g., 
Poulantzas, 1973; Miliband, 1969; 
Schattschneider, 1960). Data about social 
networks do not seem generally suited to a 
. consideration of this possibility. In addi- 
tion, one could argue that social origins 
and connections play a crucial role in the 
workings of elite circles during times of 
crisis or when issues of ‘‘life and death" 
significance for powerful groups in 
American society, such as its capitalist 
class, are under consideration. 

Perhaps the most reasonable interpre- 
tation of the network analyzed here is to 
see it as one involving day-to-day dis- 
cussions of major issues that have ap- 
peared within the public arena. In this 
light, the structure of the central circle— 
broad and inclusive, rather than narrow 
and exclusive—suggests that one of its 
main functions is the negotiation of con- 
flict among major organized groups in 
American society. Crucial then are the 
ways in which the central circle directly 
and indirectly integrates leaders of a wide 
variety of institutions into a network 
capable of discussing and resolving issues 
of national concern. 
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Two quite different reasons for employing open as opposed to closed attitude questions can be 
distinguished. One is to discover the responses that individuals give spontaneously; the other is 
to avoid the bias that may result from suggesting responses to individuals. The first goal can be 
satistied through careful pretesting, whereas the second requires that open questions be used in 
the final questionnaire. We examine both goals by means of experiments within large-scale 
sample surveys. A widely used closed question on Work Values is first compared with a parallel 
open question, and then the responses to the latter are used to reformulate the closed 
alternatives in new comparisons. More limited experiments on two other items also are 
discussed. In all cases there are large and reliable differences between question forms in 
univariate distributions, and in most cases important differences in bivariate relations also 
occur. An attempt is made to explain and reconcile both kinds of differences. The evidence 
suggests that if closed alternatives initially are constructed on the basis of sufficient open 
responses, then remaining open/closed differences may be due mainly to interviewing and 


coding problems with open questions, rather than to bias from closed questions. 


"Since the beginning of social re- 
search," wrote Paul Lazarsfeld (1944), 
‘students have tried to combine the value 
of detailed qualitative applications with 
the advantages of more formalized tech- 
niques which could be managed on a mass 
basis." Since Lazarsfeld's often cited 
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paper was written, the controversy over 
open as opposed to closed modes of in- 
quiry in surveys has been largely resolved 
in practice by the victory of the closed 
form—no doubt because of the evident 
efficiency of such questions for inter- 
viewing, coding, and analysis. Despite a 
few exceptions, the results of social sur- 
veys today are results based mainly on 
what are varyingly called closed, fixed- 
choice, or precoded questions.! 

What is most remarkable about the 
triumph of closed questions is that it oc- 


! The General Social Survey of the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC) deliberately ex- 
cludes open attitude questions entirely. 
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curred with so little direct confrontation of 
the two question forms. Despite the con- 
troversies among practitioners and orga- 
nizations in the thirties and forties, and 
the endless discussions in textbooks ever 
after, it is difficult to locate a single rigor- 
ous experiment in which closed and open 
versions of essentially the same attitude 
question were asked of the same general 
population in a split-ballot or other ex- 
perimental design. Argument for the 
superiority of one form or the other is 
based almost entirely on common sense 
and anecdotal experience.? The present 
report, limited though it is, seems to be 
one of the few systematic attempts to 
compare complex open and closed ques- 
tions within the framework of the standard 
large-scale attitude survey. 


PRESUMED ADVANTAGES OF OPEN 


Re QUESTIONS 
e jgcaid-and done, there appear 


to be two principal arguments for using 
open questions in attitude surveys despite 
their greater inefficiency. First, closed 
questions constructed in an a priori way 
may fail to provide an appropriate set of 
alternatives meaningful in substance or 
wording to respondents. This argument, 
however, leads straight to the recom- 
mendation of Lazarsfeld (1944) and others 
(e.g., McKennell, 1974; Moser and Kal- 
ton, 1971) that survey questionnaire de- 
sign should begin with open questions in 
pilot or pretest work, then use the result- 
ing responses as a basis for developing a 

meaningful set of final closed alternatives. 
` Such sensible-sounding advice is perhaps 
more often preached than practiced—and 


? A recent treatment by Bailey (1978:104—8) is 
fairly typical. It discusses in a sensible way a large 
number of advantages and disadvantages of one form 
as against the other, but cites no empirical evidence. 
The issue apparently is regarded as settled, since the 
Instructor’s Manual (Kiecolt, 1978) for the book of- 
fers the following multiple-choice item for testing 
students, with the first alternative keyed as ‘‘cor- 
rect": 


Which of the following is the best type of question 
for gathering information about complex issues? 


(a) open-ended, (b) closed-ended, (c) interval-level" 


In our concluding remarks we will discuss the few 
empirical open/closed comparisons that we have lo- 
cated in the survey literature; 


` 
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even where practiced is usually com- 
promised by the small, unrepresentative, 
and hurried nature of much pretesting. In 
any case, it indicates a preliminary rather 
than a definitive advantage of open ques- 
tions. S Í 

The second argument is that respon- 
dents are apt to be influenced by the spe- 
cific closed alternatives given, and that 
therefore a more valid picture of respon- 
dent choice is obtained if they must pro- 
duce an answer themselves. There are 
several versions of this argument; for 
example, an interest in measuring what is 
most ‘‘salient’’ to respondents, a desire to 
avoid ‘‘social desirability’ effects, a con- 
cern to prevent mechanical choice or mere 
guessing. All these have in common the 
assumption that the superiority of open 
questions is inherent in the form, and can- 
not be provided through any precoded set 
of alternatives. 


PRESENT AIMS AND DATA 


Ideally, experiments comparing open 
and closed questions should test sepa- 
rately both advantages of open questions. 
We succeeded in doing this fully in only 
one instance, but made two other attempts 
where the failures are also instructive. As 
in our other experiments on question form 
(Schuman and Presser, 1977), we at- 
tempted to start from items of some dem- 
onstrated usefulness—a question on Work 
Values, one on Child Values, and one on 
the Most Important Problem facing the 
United States—each of which had ap- 
peared in one form or the other in an im- 
portant past survey. The Work Values ex- 
periments were carried furthest, and we 
therefore concentrate on them here, and 
draw on the other two items more briefly 
toward the end of the paper. 

Two possible kinds of open/closed dif- 
ferences are of interest: (1) differences in 
"marginal" or univariate distributions 
that purport to say something about the 
importance of one value or problem com- 
pared with another, and (2) differences in 
bivariate or multivariate relations, which 
the analyst uses in trying to discover the 
location and determinants of responses in 
a general population. Our results will be 
relatively straightforward where open and 
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closed forms do not differ beyond sam- 
pling error in either of these two ways. In 
such cases, survey investigators are free 
to use whichever form suits them, though 
cost considerations will undoubtedly push 
toward closed questions. The matter is 
more complex where differences do 
occur, since the issue of which form is 
more valid. naturally arises at that point. 
We will not be able to provide definitive 
evidence on this issue, but the problem 
will be posed sharply and some conclu- 
sions offered. 

Our data come from five cross-section 
surveys in which different forms of a 
question were administered to random 
halves of the same sample. The first sur- 
vey, carried out in 1976 by the Detroit 
Area Study (DAS-76), involved face-to- 
face interviews with a cross-section of 896 
adults in metropolitan Detroit. The other 
four surveys were administered by the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center (SRC), using telephone 
interviewing, to cross-section samples of 
the national population in February 1977 
(N=1,203), August 1977 (N=1,218), 
August 1978 (N=1,144), and January 1979 
(N=884). (We refer to them below by 
organization, year, and month, e.g., 
SRC-77February.) Five experiments were 
carried out on the Work Values item, one 
in each of the surveys just described. Ex- 
periments with an item about the nation's 
Most Important Problem appeared in 
DAS-76 and SRC-77February, and one 
dealing with a question on Child Values in 
DAS-76.3 


3 For a full description of the DAS~76 sample, see 
Bianchi, 1976. The SRC samples were selected by 
random digit dialing, with part of the respondents 
chosen fresh and part recontacted from previous 
surveys—a design developed for use in analyzing 
questions on consumer behavior that make up most 
of the questionnaires. Since all the recontacts in 
SRC-77August originally had been interviewed in 
SRC-77Febmary, we are able to merge their re- 
sponses from the two surveys and treat these as 
panel data in certain analyses described below. It 
also seemed possible that recontacts might answer 
questions differently a second time than new respon- 
dents, hence we examined this in SRC—77 August by 
comparing both marginals and relationships involv- 
ing the two Work Values forms for the two, subsam- 
ples: no differences approaching significance have 
been discovered. In other parts of our larger project 
we also have attempted to determine whether varia- 
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THE WORK VALUES EXPERIMENT 
Experiment I: DAS-76 


In a study of The Religious Factor in 
American life, Lenski (1963) employed 
the following closed question about what 
people value in jobs, asking it of a sample 
of metropolitan Detroit: 

This next question is on the subject of work. 

Would you please look at this card and tell 

me which thing in this list you would most 

prefer in a job? (MARRIED WOMEN: ...in 
your husband's job?) Which comes next? 

(ETC. TO OBTAIN RANKING) 

1. High income; 

2. No danger of being fired; 

3. Working hours are short, lots of free 
time; 

4. Chances for advancement; 

5. The work is important, and gives a 
feeling of accomplishment. 


In later years this question occasionally 
was repeated by the Detroit Area Study . 
(see Duncan et al., 1973), and in 1973-it 
was adapted by NORC for@aclusion as a 
standard item in its General Social Survey 
(NORC, 1977). The NORC version differs 
only in that it asks all respondents about 
their own preferences rather than asking 
wives about their husbands' jobs. 

We first employed the NORC version of 
the Work Values item with a random half 
of the DAS-76 sample; we administered at 
the same time an open version of the 
question to the other half of the sample.* 





tions either in response rate or in telephone vs. 
face-to-face interviewing mode affected our results. 
Very few such effects have been found, and none 
relevant to the present report. It also should be noted 
that although our sampling involved a small amount 
of clustering, the design effects for most attitudes are 
very small (usually 1.1 or less) and we have used 
SRS calculations of statistics, relying on replication 
to assure the reliability of borderline results. All X? 
statistics are likelihood-ratio calculations, and our 
analyses of multiway contingency tables are based 
on Goodman (1971). 
* The closed version of the Work Values question 
` asked for a second choice as well, but we do not deal 
with those results here since the open form had no 
similar follow-up question. Respondents did some- 
times give two or more codable responses to the 
open form, but in these cases interviewers were in- 
structed to ask which one represented their main 
* preference. Occasionally this probe was omitted and 
such responses here are treated as missing data 
(code 96). An alternative and more common proce- 
dure would be to automatically code the first men- 
tioned response. For the third item discussed below 
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Table 1 presents both forms of the ques- 
tion, the codes for the open form, and the 
univariate results from this first experi- 
ment.’ The first five categories are meant 
to be comparable across closed and open 
question forms, although in this first ex- 
periment we did not maintain exact iden- 
tity in labels and there are some substan- 
tive differences to be discussed below. 
Additional new substantive categories 
were created (on the basis of preliminary 
review of 150 cases) to handle open re- 
sponses that did not fit well the main five 
categories, and these will also be dis- 
cussed below. 

Univariate results by form. Several 
conclusions can be drawn from Table 1. 

1. All but a tiny fraction of the closed 
responses fall within the five precoded 
categories, but nearly 60% of the open 
responses fall outside these same five 

^y categories. Thus the two questions show 
gross differences in the answers they 
elicit. Respon on the closed form re- 
strict themselves with apparent ease to the 
five alternatives offered, while respon- 
dents on the open question produce a 
much more diversified set of answers. 

2. If we confine our attention to the five 

categories common to both question 
forms, it will be noted that the first two 
categories produce almost identical per- 
centages, the third only a little discrep- 
ancy, but the fourth (Advancement) and 
fifth (Accomplishment) lead to major dif- 
ferences. (The overall difference in uni- 
variate distributions by form for the five- 
by-two table is highly significant: X? = 
46.8, df = 4, p<.001.) Evidently, the Ad- 
vancement and Accomplishment alterna- 
tives are much less often stated spontane- 
ously than they are chosen when offered 
explicitly. 
(Child Values), we examined those multiple response 
answers that had been probed in order to determine 
whether there is indeed a relation between the order 
in which responses are given and their importance as 
judged by respondents. Of 55 persons giving two 
codable Child Value responses, the probe for ‘‘most 
important" led 27 to pick their first and 28 their 
second response. Thus, order seems unrelated to 
importance. 





5 Check-coding of 72 of the Open responses, 


yielded perfect agreement in 7696 of the cases. All 
later experiments reported in this paper had agree- 
ment percentages above this level, usually in the 
eighties. 
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3. It is necessary to keep in mind—and 
often easy to forget—that even for the five 
common categories, meanings may be 
different between the two forms. Thus, 
open category 2 on Security is probably 
broader in content than the comparable 
closed category (No danger of being fired) 
and therefore even the apparent similarity 
in percentages may be misleading. One 
recurrent problem with open categories is 
that their labels and examples may not tell 
us enough about what actually has been 
coded into them. Of course, the same is 
true in another sense with regard to closed 
alternatives, since an alternative may 
carry different meanings to different indi- 
viduals. Reification of categories is a seri- 
ous hazard in both forms. 

4. What of the categories that appear 
on the open form but not on the closed 
form? Two new types of responses oc- 
curred with enough frequency to justify 
new substantive codes. Fifteen percent of 
the open sample responded in terms of the 
job being pleasant or providing enjoyable 
social relations. We grouped all these 
types of responses into a single category 
(6), which turns out to be one of the larger 
ones in the table. A different but almost 
equally common kind of response is 


grouped under Work Conditions (7), re- 


ferring both to autonomy of the job and to 
more concrete job factors such as safety. 
Along with these clearly meaningful new 
responses is an increase on the open form 
in the "Don't know," ''Other," and re- 
lated kinds of missing data (categories 
95—99). Perhaps better interviewing would 
reduce these categories, but we believe 
that open questions tend in general to pro- 
duce more missing data. Finally, the cate- ` 
gory Satisfaction (8) seemed to us at first 
to contain essentially tautological re- 
sponses and thus to be another form of 
missing data, but later analysis (reported 
below) suggests that it represents a 
meaningful if vague kind of answer. 
Background variables and work values: 
sex and education. It has been a tradi- 
tional, though usually implicit, assump- 
tion of survey analysis that the form dif- 
ferences we have been describing do not 
extend to associations between an item 
and other variables. In order to test this 
assumption of ''form-resistant correla- 
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Table 1. Work Values: Experiment I* 




















Closed Question 


This next question is on the subject of work. 
Would vou please look at this card and tell me 
which thing on this list you would most prefer 
in a job? 





Open Question 











1. High Income 12.496 


2. No Danger of Being Fired 7.2 


3. Working Hours Are Short; 


Lots of Free Time 3.0 
4. Chances for Advancement ` 17.2 


5. The Work Is Important and Gives 





a Feeling of Accomplishment 59.1 
& DK 0.2 
9. NA 0.9 
100.0% 
N (460) 


96. 


This next question is on the subject of work. 


People look for different things in a job. What 
would you most prefer in a job? 


1. Pa» : 11.5% 


Remuneration, e.g., "The money is what 
counts." 


2. Security 6.7 


Steady employment and source of income, 
ep, ‘‘No danger of being fired,” “a good 


9 oui 


retirement plan," ''insurance plan.” 


. Short Hours 
Lots of Free Time 0.9 
Jobs that give time for other things, e.g., 
*"The chance to be with my family." 


. Opportunity for Promotion 1.8 
Chance for advancement, e.g., ‘The 
chance to get ahead." 


. Stimulating Work 21.3 
Work that makes some demand on the 
worker, e.g., ‘‘Work that is challenging," - 
“varied,” "creative," "work that gives a 
sense of accomplishment or leads to Zo. 
fillment," ''helping' people," "interesting 
work." : 


. Pleasant or Enjoyable Work 15.4 
Usually concerns pleasant social relations, 
e.g., “congenial people." Code here men- 
tion of happiness and also mention of so- 
cial situation of work. 


. Work Conditions 14.9 
Factors affecting how job is done, e.g., 
"Being able to set one's own pace," 
“safety,” "being free from interference," 
"an understanding boss.” 

. SatisfactionlLiking the Job 17.0 
Unspecific answers not codable in 5 or 6; 
e.g., "Doing what I like,” ‘‘Being satisfied 
with the job is most important." 


. Specific Job 3.0 
“I would want to be an accountant.” 





More Than One Codable Response 1.4 
. Other Ç 2.1 
. DK 1.4 
. NÀ 2.7 
100.096 
(436) 





a Carried out in DAS-76. 


tions” (Schuman and Presser, 1977), we 
employed education and sex throughout 
our analysis because they are two of the 
most frequently used and important vari- 
ables in survey research regardless of the 
content cf the study. They also are not 


redundant with each other (their associa- 
tion in DAS-76 is trivial and nonsignifi- 
*cant); they apply to all respondents (as 
occupation does not); and they have few 
missing data (unlike income). In addition, 
we began this research with a general hy- 
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Table 2. Work Values by Sex and Form: Experiment I 


























Closed Open 

Men Women Men Women 

1. Pay 16.3% 9.5% 10.5% 12.2% 
2. Security 8.2 6.4 10.5 3.7 
3. Free Time 2.6 (34 0.0 1.6 
4. Advancement 21.9 13.6 2.1 1.6 
5. Accomplishment 50.0 65.9 24.2 19.1 
6. Pleasant 12.1 617.9 
7. Work Conditions 13.2 16.3 
` 8. Satisfaction 16.8 17.1 
95. Specific Job 2.6 3.2 
96. Multiple Responses 2.1 0.8 
97. Other 2.6 1.6 
98. DK 0.0 0.4 0.0 2.4 
99. NA 1.0 0.8 3.2 2.4 

100.0% 100.0% 99.996 99.995 

N (196) (264) (190) (246) 





pothesis that more educated respondents 
would be less affected by question form 
oe than the less educated, on the 

assumption that education is associated 
with’somewhat more self-developed and 
stable ‘concepts. , 

Sex does show a different relation to 
Work Values on the two forms, as indi- 
cated by a significant three-way interac- 
tion of form, sex, and response (X? = 
12.2, df = 4, p < .02). (In this and later 
analyses, significance tests are calculated 
only for categories common to the two 
forms, but tables show all categories.) 
Based on the closed form one would con- 
clude that men are more likely to value 
Pay and Advancement, while on the open 


form there seems to be little sex difference 
in these respects (see Table 2). On the 
other hand, on the closed form women are 
more apt to stress Accomplishment, with 
if anything the reverse being the case on 
the open form. Furthermore, women are 
more likely to give codable open re- 
sponses that fall outside the five 
categories common to the two forms, in 
particular responses coded Pleasant. 

` When education is the background vari- 
able rather than. sex, the three-way in- 
teraction is of borderline significance (X? . 
= 13.9, df = 8, p < .10). It is more difficult 
in this case to pinpoint differences (see 
Table 3) or to be certain of their reliability, 
but data to be presented from later ex- 


Table 3. Work Values by Education and Form: Experiment I 


























Closed Open 
0-11 12 13+ 0-11 12 13+ 
1. Pay 13.396 11.9% — 12.096 14.496 13.396 6.296 
2. Security 11.9 5.0 5.1 5.8 3.4 9.2 
3. Free Time 2.1 3.8 3,2 0.0 1.2 1.5 
4. Advancement 22.4 14.5 15.2 1.4 0.6 3.8 
5. Accomplishment 48.3 64.8 63.3 18.7 15.1 32.2 
6. Pleasant — — -— 12.2 199 . 13.1 
7. Conditions — — — 20.9 12.0 12.3 
8. Satisfaction — — 6.5 24.7 17.7 
95. Specific Job — — — 7.2 12 0.8 
96. Multiple Responses — — — 1.4 0.6 2.3 
97. Other — — — 2.2 3.6 0.0 
98. DK 0.7 0.0 0.0 2.9 0.6 0.8 
99. NA 1.4 0.0 1.3 6.5 1.8 0.0 
100.196 100.0% 100.1% 100.196 100.0% 99.9% 
N : š (143) (159) (158) (139) (166) (130) 
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periments suggest that the trends for the 
Security category to differ by form are 
meaningful.® 

Conclusions from Experiment I. Our 
comparison of open and closed forms of 
the Work Values question indicates that 
marginals for the two differ in important 
wavs, and that the nature of associations 
of background variables with Work 
Values also differ by form. Thus it seems 
unwise to draw conclusions about the 
character of American work values from 
the absolute size of closed categories, as 
Lenski did in his 1963 volume, or even 
from the relative ranking of choices, as 
Duncan et al. (1973) did in a later replica- 
tion. Advancement, to take the most 
striking example, differs in both percent- 
age and rank in the open as compared with 
the closed results. Moreover, it is unclear 
which form provides the more valid repre- 
sentation of respondent values: propo- 
nents of open questions can hold that a 
value is not really important if it is seldom 
offered' spontaneously, while proponents 
of closed items can argue that that form 
provides a fairer test by presenting the 
same frame of reference to all respon- 
dents. Both positions seem plausible, and 
it is difficult on an a priori basis to decide 
between them. 

However, while this form comparison 
throws some light on the Work Values 
alternatives as they have generally been 
asked, implications for the open/closed 
controversy are limited by the fundamen- 
tal ambiguity discussed earlier. Dis- 
crepancies by form could have come 
about merely because the closed alterna- 
tives fail to capture what many people 
want to say in answer to the question, 
either because the five alternatives were 
not developed initially on the basis of 
open pretesting, or having been so devel- 


$ We also examined Protestant-Catholic dif- 
. ferences by form, since the closed Work Values item 
was used by Lenski to study such differences. In the 
DAS-76 sample there is a trend on the open form for 
Protestants to give what Lenski considered the pri- 
mary Protestant Ethic response—Accom- 
plishment—more often than Catholics, but not on 
the closed form. However, the interaction is 
not significant and the results for the closed form 
differ from those obtained in earlier studies and from 
a later partial replication (Experiment IIb). 
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oped in the 1950s may no longer represent 
well the responses of the present. There- 
fore, we decided to use the open data in 
Table 1 as a kind of large-scale pretest to 
construct a new set of closed categories 
reflecting more adequately how people 
spontaneously answer the Work Values 
question in the mid-seventies. We also 
took this opportunity to clarify or other- 
wise amend the phrasing of certain closed 
alternatives, as will be described below. 
In taking these steps we necessarily gave 
greater weight, at least for the moment, to 
categories constructed from the free an- 
swers of respondents than from categories 
created a priori by an investigator. 


Work Values Experiments Ia and b 


In the next experiment (SRC- 
77February) we attempted to create a new 


set of alternatives as representative as... 


possible of the open responses just, dis- 
cussed. This experiment (IIa) produced 
results that seemed important to test 
further for reliability and validity,. and 
hence IIb was carried out as an exact rep- 
lication a year and a half later (SRC- 
78August). To conserve space, the two 
are combined here where possible in 
tabular presentation and discussion, but 
analysis was carried out for each sepa- 
rately and similarities and differences in 
results will also be noted.? Both these new 


7 The '77 February and '78 August samples differ 
somewhat in within-household selection. The former 
required random selection of any adult, but the latter 
required selection in three quarters of the cases of 
heads of household only. However, our analysis in- 
dicates that none of the results reported in this sec- 
tion are a function of this difference. Comparison of 
the two surveys within form does show a highly 
significant (X? = 20.23, df = 4, p< .001) change in 
Work Values marginals for the closed form between 
February 1977 and August 1978: virtually ail of the 
change involves a sharp rise in the Pay choice, with 
compensating smaller declines in Accomplishment 
and Pleasantness. Since similar trends appear on the 
open form, but to a smaller and nonsignificant de- 
gree, it seems likely that the difference reflects real 
changes in value emphasis in the national population, 
perhaps due to the impact of inflation, rather than to 
coding or other survey-related problems. (The 
changes are not due to sampling differences, since 
they occur to the same extent when only male heads 
are considered.) Despite these univariate differences 
between Experiments IIa and IIb, all bivariate and 
trivariate results reported in this section hold within 
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experiments used national telephone sam- 
ples, whereas our earlier data came froma 
Detroit SMSA sample and employed 
face-to-face interviewing. It was therefore 
necessary to assume that the earlier re- 
sults could be used as a pretest for the 
later study. This assumption can be tested 
by comparing the open percentages from 
Table 1 with the new national open per- 
centages in Table 4. Although there are 
some differences, they are not major and 
none would have led to changes in the 
decisions we reached on the basis of the 
earlier DAS results. ` 

The following changes were made in the 
alternatives of the closed form for Ex- 
periments Ha and b. In certain corre- 
sponding instances, labels and definitions 
of open code categories also were altered, 
as noted. 

First, two alternatives were dropped 
because they had shown tiny open per- 


centages in Experiment I: Short Hours - 


and Advancement (3 and 4 in Table 1). 
Second, two closed alternatives that 
had elicited substantial percentages on the 


open form were added. Pleasantness and 


Work Conditions (codes 6 and 7 in Table 
1). Both category labels were somewhat 
changed in the closed version, with corre- 
sponding changes in the open code labels 
(see codes 4 and 3 in Table 4). Pleasant- 
ness was simply spelled out more clearly 
to include both the sociability and the 
general enjoyment responses that had 
been coded on the DAS open form. Work 
Conditions, however, was changed to 
focus on autonomy (“Work where there is 


not too much supervision and you make. 


most decisions yourself"), which had 
seemed to us the main content of the pre- 
vious open code; a new corresponding 
open code on Autonomy was created. 
(The label Work Conditions, however, 
was retained as an open code for purely 
physical conditions of the environment, 
and should not be confused with the more 
omnibus label used in Table 1.) 

Third, three alternatives retained from 
the 1976 Table 1 closed form were each 
relabeled in order to correspond more 


the two surveys separately. Therefore subsequent 
tables present combined results only. 
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closely and clearly to the content of the 
Table 1 spen categories, specifically: 

(a) "Work that gives a feeling of ac- 

complishment’’ is a shortening of 
the alternative, ‘‘The work is im- 
portant and gives a feeling of ac- 
complishment.’’ The latter seemed 
at once redundant and loaded in a 
socially desirable fashion by 
stressing "importance." We ex- 
pected this change to decrease the 
closed percentage, bringing it closer 
to che percentage that spontane- 
ously gives the Accomplishment re- 
sponse to the open question. 
*Work that is steady with little 
chance of being laid off?’ is an ex- 
pansion of "No danger of being 
fired." The latter seemed to us un- 
duly limited and not to capture the 
real concern over job security that 
appears important to respondents. 
(However, open responses dealing 
entirely with fringe benefits were 
separated out into a new Benefits 
category.) The reason for this 
change was entirely conceptual, 
since the change might be expected 
to increase rather than decrease the : 
open/closed difference. 
“Work that pays well" is the new 
name of what Lenski called High 
Income. The new label was in- 
tended to apply more easily to all 
job.levels, though we expected at 
most a slight effect on responses. 


(b 


— 


(c) 


Thus all five closed alternatives are 
either newly developed or reworded to fit 
our experience with open responses in the ` 
previous survey as closely as we could 
manage. (The five will be referred to . 
below as: Pay, Accomplishment, Au- 
tonomy, Pleasantness, and Security.) 
Furthermore, in Experiments IIa and b 
we were careful to use essentially the 
same labels for the parallel closed alterna- 
tives and open categories, and open cod- 
ers were trainzd to think in terms of these 
labels. 

One further refinement was added in 


* Experiment Ila in order to check for a 


possible order effect on responses to the 
closed form. The closed version of the 
question actuelly consisted of five ran- 
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Table 4. Work Values: Experiments IIa and b Combined* 








Closed Question 


This next question is on the subject of work. 
People look for different things in a job. 
Which one of the following five things would 
you most prefer in a job? 





Open Question 





This next question is on the subject of work. 


People look for different things in a job. What 
would you most prefer in a job? 


(Consider codes 1—5 High Priority) 





1. Work That Pays Well 13.2% 


2. Work That Gives a Feeling 
of Accomplishment 31.0 


3. Work Where There Is Not Too Much 
Supervision and You Make Most 
Decisions Yourself 11.7 


4. Work That Is Pleasant and Where the 
Other People Are Nice to Work with 19.8 


5. Work That Is Steady with Little 





Chance of Being Laid Off 20.3 
7, Other 0.4 
8. DK 0.7 
9. NA 2.9 D 
100.0% 
N (1,194) 


"LL Pay (work that pays well) 16.796 


Remuneration, e.g., '"The money is what 
counts"; salary; wages; overtime; 
bonuses; profit sharing. 


2. A Feeling of Accomplishment 14.5 


Work that makes some demand on the 
worker, e.g., ‘‘Work that is challenging," 
"work that leads to fulfillment," ''crea- 
tive," “helping people.” 


3. Control of Work (work where 


there is not too much supervision 

and you make most decisions 

yourself) 4.6 
Factors affecting how job is done, e.g., 
"Being able to set one's own pace," 
"being free from interference." 


4. Pleasant Work (. . . and where the 


other people are nice to work with) 14.5 
Usually concerns pleasant social relations, 
e.g., "Congenial people." Code here un- 
specific mentions of ‘‘happiness’’ and 
mentions of the social situation at the 
workplace. 


5. Security (work that is steady with 


little chance of being laid off) 7.6 
Steady employment and source of income, 
e.g., ‘‘No chance of being fired.” 


6. Opportunity for Promotion 1.0. 


Chance for advancement, e.g., ‘‘The 
chance to get ahead." 


7. Short Hours/Lots of Free Time 1.6 


Jobs that give time for other things, e.g., 
‘The chance to be with my family.” 


8. Working Conditions 3.1 


"Good lighting,” “well insulated,"' 
“gafe.” 


9. Benefits 2.3 


Health/life insurance, retirement plan. 


10. Satisfaction/Liking the Job 15.6 


Unspecific answers not codable in 02 or 
04, ep, "Doing what I like," "being 
satisfied with the job is most important." 


95. Code here mentions of specific jobs, 


e.g., "Td like to be a teacher," 
that are not otherwise codable. 3.7 


96. More than one codable response 


with no indication of which 





is most important. 4.0 

97. Other 3.6 - 
98. DK 2.6 
99, NA 4.4 

99.8% 

(1,153) 





® Carried out in SRC—77February and SRC~78August. 
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domly administered subforms—each of 
. Which began with a different alternative 
and continued sequentially through the 
other four. Thus, although not every 
possible permutation of the five alterna- 
tives was tried, each alternative appears 
first in one subsample, second in another, 
and so on. Cross-tabulation of the five 
orders by the five choices yields no sign of 
a primacy, recency, or other systematic 
type of order effect, and the overall table 
shows no relationship between order and 
response choice: X? = 15.2, df = 16, p > 
.50. 


Form Differences in Marginals 


Given a method of construction de- 
signed to maximize similar results from 
open and closed forms, how successful 
was the effort? The answer appears to be: 
Somewhat successful, but not/by any 
means completely so. Examination of 
Table 4 yields the following results. 

1. Spread of responses. ‘Open re- 
sponses still spread substantially beyond 
the five categories common to both forms, 
but these categories on the open form now 
contain 58% of all open responses as 
against 42% in the first experiment (X? = 
30.9, df = 1, p « .001). All but one of the 
open common categories (and all of the 
closed alternatives) produce more than 
trivial percentages, and no other large 
open category (with the exception of the 
vague Satisfaction category) appears out- 
side the common set of five.? In sum, our 
five focal work values seem to have cap- 
tured more adequately the spontaneous 
answers of respondents, though there are 
still a variety of small substantive and 
missing data categories.? 


* The one failure here is the Autonomy category, 
which draws only 4.696 on the open form. If the 
Working Conditions category is joined to it, the per- 
centage rises to 7.796. We were incorrect in believing 
that Autonomy alone would be an adequate size 
category. ; 

? In Experiments IIa and IIb (but not Experiment 
I) we instructed coders to give priority in ambiguous 
cases to the first five categories. However, a later 
recoding of 50 randomly drawn cases from Experi- 
ment IIa by a new coder not using the priority system 
produced only a single response where the priority 
instruction might have changed the assigned cate- 
gory, and even this one was equivocal. 
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2. Effects of relabeling on closed alter- 
natives. Three alternatives were carried 
over from Experiment I, but relabeled, 
and two of these show marked shifts in 
size from the first experiment. Security 
goes up from 795 in the first experiment to 
2096 in the second, in line with its expan- 
sion in meaning from ‘‘No danger of being 
fired" to “Work that is steady with little 
chance of being laid off." At the same 


` time, the Accomplishment category goes 


down from 59% in the first Experiment to 
3196 in the second, as might have been 
expected from omission of the loaded 
phrase, ‘‘The work is important." How- 
ever, these percentage shifts could have 
been due to the change in the total set of 
alternatives offered respondents, rather 
than to rewording of individual alterna- 
tives. Since the possible effects of ''social 
desirability" of wording on choice is an 
important issue in using closed questions, 
we tested the change in the Accomplish- 
ment alternative in a later experiment 
(SRC-79January). The closed Work 
Values question from Table 4 was asked 
to half this sample, while the other half 
received a question identical in all re- 
spects except that the phrase, “The work 
is important," was added back into the 
Accomplishment alternative. Contrary to 
prediction, this change did not produce a 
significant difference (X* = 1.1, df = 1). 
Thus we find no evidence, even in the. 
case where we most expected it, for social 
desirability of wording to play a role in 
respondent choice of an alternative. 

3. Overall form differences. If we con- 
fine our attention to the five categories in 
Table 4 that are common to both question 
forms, there is a noticeable difference for 
each category, with Pay yielding a higher 
percentage on the open form and the four 
others a higher percentage on the closed 
form. The latter might occur simply be- 
cause open responses are spread over 
more categories, hence on each form we 
repercentaged the five common categories 
on their own base. However, the mean 
repercentaged form difference is only 
slightly smaller (7.8%) than the mean 
difference using the original percentages 
(9.0%), and the overall difference between 
forms is highly significant: X? = 82.0, df = 
4, p « .001. Pay and Pleasantness are 
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given relatively more often on the open 
form, while Accomplishment, Autonomy, 
and Security are given more often when a 
precoded list is presented. Moreover, the 
rankings of the five values, which are un- 
affected by repercentaging, also differ 
between the two forms, as indicated most 
strikingly by the fact that Pay ranks first in 
frequency of response to the open ques- 
tion and close to last to the closed ques- 
tion. 

Were it not for one important excep- 
tion, a more general post factum in- 
terpretation of these findings would be 
persuasive: most respondents think in 
terms of material benefits, social plea- 
sures, or absence of demands when re- 
quired to provide their own work values, 
but are strongly attracted to ‘‘higher’’ as- 
pects of work (especially the opportunity 
for a sense of accomplishment) when 
these are suggested to them. The latter 
would then be due more to a type of social 
desirability response than to genuine de- 
sire for more challenging work. However, 
the pattern for Security does not fit this 
interpretation, since security is hardly a 
challenging characteristic of a job, yet it 
shows one of the largest increases when 
we move from an open to a closed format. 
Evidently the process is not entirely—or 
possibly not at all—one involving social 

. desirability of response, but has some- 
thing to do with the frame of reference 
that a respondent brings to questions 
about work. The plausibility of this in- 
terpretation is increased when we con- 
sider the relation of open/closed form ef- 
fects to background variables. 


Relation of Form Differences to 
Education, Sex, and Unemployment 
Experience 


Education. Although education is sig- 
‘nificantly related (p < .001) to Work 
` Values on both open and closed forms, 
these relations (shown in Table 5) also 
differ significantly between the two forms 
(X? = 27.5, df = 8, p < .001). Most strik- 
ingly, the Security category on the closed 
form reveals a sharp negative association: 
with education, while on the open form 
Security shows no clear relation to educa- 
tion. (The interaction of form, education 
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and Security vs. other cópimon categories 
combined yields: X? = 23.9, d£ = 2, p < 
.001). This difference for the Security al- 
ternative is equally strong in Experiments 
Ha and IIb taken separately; it is even 
more striking when five educational levels 
are used instead of three; and the same 
trend appeared in Experiment I. Careful 
examination of Table 5 suggests a partial 
interpretation for the different relations of 
Security to education, an interpretation 
that takes account of the somewhat oppo- ` 
site trends for the Pay category (Pay 
shows a negative association with educa- 
tion on the open but not on the closed 
form). We believe that the open Pay cate- 
gory fails to distinguish two different 
types of responses: those referring to high 
income and those referring to steady in- 
come, and that this is especially true for 
less educated respondents who may sim- : 
ply verbalize something ambiguous such 
as "It's the money that counts." The 
closed form of the question allows these 
respondents to clarify their views, since it 
makes the Pay/Security distinction 
explicit. We thus learn from the closed 
form that high Pay is valued about equally 
at all educational levels, but that Security 
is stressed much more often by the least 
educated. Such a finding makes good in- 
tuitive sense, and leads us to hypothesize 
that the closed form produces more valid 
information than the open form about dhe 
relation of Work Values to education. 
This interpretation also accounts for the 
unexpected overall increase in Security 
responses on the closed form.!? 
Furthermore, there is another piece of 
evidence suggesting that the closed form 
may be superior to the open. Satisfaction 
is the one category that appears with high 
frequency on the open form but which we 
did not include on the closed form because 
it seemed an inferior type of response, 
almost a tautology (e.g., I would prefer 
work that is satisfying"). However, if that 





10 Form comparisons also were made using a 
four-category occupation variable (professional and 
managerial, clerical and sales, skilled workers, 
operatives and unskilled). Results are similar in na- 
ture and strength to the tables that employ educa- 
tion, leaving unsettled the extent to which the results 
depend on cognitive as against positional factors. 
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Table 5. Work Values by Education and Form: Experiments IIa and b 





























Closed Open 

0-11 12 13+ oll 12 134 

1. Pay 13.8% 15.9% — 11.096 20.0% 20.0% — 12.896 
2. Accomplishment 11.1 28.4 44.4 6.2 8.0 24.3 
3. Autonomy i 8.4 8.9 15.9 3.1 3.4 6.5 
4. Pleasant 24.5 23.9 14.1 14.8 15.7 13.2 
5. Security 36.0 20.0 12.4 4.8 11.1 6.9 
6. Advancement — — — 0.0. 0.9 1.8 
7. Free Time — — — 1.0 2.3 1.6 
8. Conditions — — — 3.8 4.0 2.2 
9. Benefits — — — 28 3.1 1.6 
10. Satisfaction — — — 10.0 14.6 19.5 
95. Specific Jobs — — — 8.3 3.7 1.2 
96. Multiple Responses — — — 3.1 4.6 4.1 
97. Other 0.4 0.5 0.4 6.9 2.9 1.8 
98. DK 1.9 0.5 0.2 7.2 2.3 0.2 
99. NA . 3.8 1.9 1.6 7.9 3.4 2.2 
99.9 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.0 99.9 

ON (261) (415) (498) (290) (350) (493) 








were the case one would expect Satisfac- 
tion to relate negatively to education, as 
does mention of a Specific Job (category 
95). Instead, Satisfaction shows a clear 
positive relation to education—in fact one 
that parallels the relation of the Accom- 
plishment category to education on both 
forms. Later examination of 100 open re- 
sponses from Experiment Ila revealed 
that a number of those coded into Accom- 
plishment had begun by mentioning 
“satisfying work,” which was then elabo- 
rated to spell out the Accomplishment 
emphasis when probed. We now think 
that the open Satisfaction category con- 
sists primarily of vague and inadequately 
probed responses representing mainly the 
Accomplishment value, although occa- 
. sionally some other value such as Pleas- 
antness, and that this is clarified on the 
closed form when specific categories are 
offered to' respondents. There is indeed 
some direct evidence that most respon- 
dents in the open Satisfaction category 
would choose Accomplishment on the 
closed form. A small subsample of re- 
spondents to the open version of the Work 
Values question in Experiment Ifa were 
reinterviewed six months later and asked 
a three-category closed Work Values item 
(see fn. 3 and fn. 11). Of the 26 persons 
who originally were coded in the open 
Satisfaction category. and later reinter- 
viewed, 69% chose Accomplishment on 
the reinterview closed question. This is a 


much higher figure than for any other 
group of reinterviewed respondents ex- 
cept those who initially gave Accom- 
plishment itself (which was 83%). Thus 
people who are coded into the Satisfaction 
category on the open form tend to choose 
Accomplishment on the closed form. 
Sex. Unlike Education, sex produces 
very similar patterns on the open and 
closed Work Values forms in Experiment 
Ila and b combined. Men are more likely 
to choose Autonomy and women to 
choose Pleasantness on each form. There 
is a trend for men to choose both Security 
and Pay to a greater extent on the open 
form, but the overall three-way interac- 
tion reaches only borderline significance 
(X? = 9.1, df = 4, p « .10) and is not 
replicated in data from other experiments. 
Unemployment. One further variable 
was introduced into Experiment Db in an 
effort to provide a critical test of whether 
the open or closed results for the Security 
category percentage were more valid. At 
the end of the interview we asked respon- 
dents whether they had been unemployed : 
and looking for work at any point in the 
past five years. We assumed such an ex- 
perience would be an important stimulus 
to giving the Security response, and that 
therefore the form showing a higher asso- 
ciation between Security and unemploy- 
ment could be viewed as having greater 
claim to validity. For example, if the open 
question reflects salience in the sense of 
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personal importance, then its Security 
category should show the stronger rela- 
tion to experience with unemployment. 
Whatever the merits of this reasoning, the 
test failed, for actual unemployment expe- 
rience (reported by a fifth of the sample) is 
not related to the Security response (or to 
any other category) on either form.!! 


Conclusions from Work Values 
Experiments 


We believe the initial discrepancies 
between the open and closed Work Values 
questions were partly due to the fact that 
the closed categories were not sufficiently 
developed from open responses. Alterna- 
tives were included that were not within 
most respondents’ frame of reference for 
the question, while other alternatives 
were omitted that were important to many 
respondents. The revised set of closed al- 
ternatives developed for Experiments Ha 
and b retain quite well Lenski’s original 
theoretical goals, yét at the same time 


u Two further special analyses will be noted 
briefly. First, the reinterview data mentioned in fn. 3 
were used to study the large number of inadequate 
responses (DK,NA, mentions of particular jobs only) 
on the open form. Of the 23 missing data cases from 
the original open question who were reinterviewed, 
over 60% chose Pleasantness on the reinterview 
three-category closed item and only 4% chose Pav: 
This is significantly different from an expected ran- 
dom distribution of 1/3 in each category (X? = 7.7, df 
= 2, p < .05), and thus it does not appear that 
respondeats who provide missing data on the open 
form contribute mainly random error on the closed 
form. 

The three-category Work Values closed question 
(SRC-77August) was itself part of a further experi- 
ment to determine what happened when only the 
three most frequently used categories from Experi- 
ment II (Pay, Accomplishment, and Pleasantness) 
were included in the closed form. Detailed results are 
not presented here because we now think that the 
attempt to reduce the closed Work Values item to 
three categories was a mistake, since it lost the im- 
portant distinction between Pay and Security. How- 
ever, it is worth noting that the Pay category in this 
experiment is negatively associated with education 
on the closed as well as on the open form, as would 


be expected once the Security alternative is elimi- ` 


nated and such respondents move into the Pay 
alternative—a demonstration that relationships to 
these choices are partly a function of the exact set of 
alternatives offered. This experiment had one other 
useful feature, a further test for order effects among 
the closed alternatives; again the results are negative 
(X? = 2.4, d£ = 4, nai, 
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serve to represent more adequately and 
for more general purposes the work values 
that respondents offer spontaneously. 
Once so developed, however, we think ` 
the closed form of the question is superior 
because it separates types of responses 
that were often indistinguishable in the 
open coding (those emphasizing high in- 
come and those stressing steady income), 
while at the same time it merges responses 
(Accomplishment and Satisfaction) that 
the open coding tends to separate because 
of nonsubstantive verbal differences in 
expression. Whatever the advantages of 
the open question for assessing salience 
and for avoiding social desirability 
effects—and we have been unable to dis- 
cover firm evidence that either of these 
advantages actually occurs—there seem 
to be even greater disadvantages arising 
from vagueness of expression by respon- 
dents, frequent failures to probe ade- 
quately by interviewers, and occasional 
misunderstanding by coders. All this is 
avoided in closed questions, where re- 
spondents are in essence asked to code 
themselves, with minimal intervention by 
third parties. In sum, while open ques- 
tions seem essential for obtaining the 
frame of reference of respondents and for 
wording alternatives appropriately, once 
this is.done we are unable to find any 
compelling reason to keep the open form 
for the Work Values question. Finally, it 
will be recognized that these conclusions 
are suggested, rather than rigorously 
demonstrated, by the previous results, 


12 At a late stage in this research we discovered 
that the closed Work Values question employed by 
Lenski (1963) is almost identical to one used in a 1954 
Consumer Behavior study by the Survey Research 

- Center, except that the earlier version included as a 
sixth alternative "Income is steady" (Boulding, 
1960! Moreover, unpublished pretests for that 
study suggest that an alternative referring to liking 
"the people one works with” also was considered 
for inclusion at one point, possibly on the basis of 
earlier open interviewing. Thus in a sense our ex- 
periments have led to restoration of alternatives 
dropped out by previous investigators without suffi- 
cient documentation (or perhaps full awareness) of 

Why. these decisions were made. Other survey in- 
quiries into work values also occurred during the 
forties and fifties (see Hyman, 1953), but they differ 
in wording too greatly from the Lenski item to be 
directly relevant to our experiments. 
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and are stated here in a forthright fashion 
for heuristic purposes. 


EXPERIMENTS ON TWO OTHER QUESTIONS 


In addition to the sequence of experi- 
ments on Work Values, we carried out 
experiments on two other questions. 
Neither was pursued to the same extent as 
Work Values, partly because of limited re- 
sources but also because problems arose 
that are quite instructive from the 
standpoint of the open/closed con- 
troversy. 


Most Important Problem 


The Work Values item was originally a 
closed question, and our experiments 
concerned what happened when an open 
version was asked. The Most Important 
Problem question, on the other ‘hand, is 
one of the very few regularly posed in 
open form in surveys. It is used in both 
Gallup Polls and ISR Election Studies to 
determine the relative importance of is- 
sues for the general public. We drew on 
the 1974 Election Study open code results 
to construct a closed item with eight alter- 
natives, and both it and a parallel open 
version were administered as part of the 
DAS-76 survey.'? Univariate results by 
form are shown in Table 6. 

Of the eight common categories only 
three (Crime, Inflation, and Unemploy- 

' ment) produce appreciable proportions of 
respondents on the open form but for 
these the form comparison is quite' in- 
teresting. Inflation and Unemployment 
yield essentially the same proportions on 
both forms, despite the fact that the open 
form spreads responses among more 

. categories. But the Crime and Violence 
category attracts more than twice as many 
respondents when it is offered explicitly 
on the closed form: as when it is coded 
from spontaneous answers to the open 
form. Indeed, on the closed question, 


33 These could not be the first questions in the 
questionnaire, but most of the preceding questions 
dealt with irrelevant issues. The one prior mentioned 
(crime) that might have affected open responses does 
not appear to have done so, since it is the closed 
rather than the open form that produced a high crime 
percentage. 
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Crime is clearly the leading problem, 
while on the open form it is second to 
Unemployment. A review of the non- 
common open codes suggests that some 
"crime" responses may be going into 
other categories (9, 10, and 13 in Table 6), 
in which case the open question shows 
that Crime nas a number of different 
meanings in the minds of respondents, 
whereas the single closed alternative col- 
lects these under a single rubric. How- 
ever, even ?umping together all these 
possibly relevant open categories does not 
eliminate the significant open/closed 
Crime difference, and another explanation 
is needed. A quite plausible though un- 
testable one is that the reference in the 
open question to ''in this country" dis- 
courages respondents from including 
crime, since crime is perceived by many 
as a more local problem. Although the : 
same constraint appears in the wording of 
the closed question, provision of Crime 
and Violence as an alternative obviously 
legitimizes it there. Thus, paradoxically, 
the open form of the question produces 
the narrower frame of reference in this 
case, and of course if the explanation is 
correct the open question seriously under- 
estimates public concern over crime.'4 
The winter of '77: unforgettable or eas- 
ily forgotten? After discovering form ef- 
fects for the Most Important Problem 
question in the DAS-76 survey, we pro- 
ceeded to construct a new closed item less 
susceptible to these effects, though we did 
not attempt to change the national frame 
of reference. We picked from DAS-76 the 
five most frequently given categories of 
open responses: unemployment, crime, 
inflation, quality of leaders, and break- 
down of morals and religion. These were 
also essentially the five most frequent 
closed choices, although not exactly in the 
same order. The five were included as the 


14 We also examined three-way interactions with’ 
sex and education, finding them both significant (p< 
:05). For sex, the main source of interaction is that 
women give disproportionately more Crime re- 
sponses on the open than on the closed form, 
whereas men dc not. For education, the closed form 
shows that more years of schooling is positively re- 
lated to choosing Inflation and negatively related to 
choosing Crime, whereas education is ünrelated to 
the open categcries. 
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Table 6. Most Important Problem: Experiment 1* 





Closed Question 


Which of these is the most important problem 


facing this country at present? 





1. Food and Energy Shortages 6.0% 
2. Crime and Violence 34.9 
3. Inflation ` 12.6 
4. Unemployment 19.7 
5. Decreased Trust in Government 9.9 
6. Busing 1.1 


7. Breakdown of Morals and Religion 9.2 


8. Racial Problems 1.6 


Open Question 


What do you you think is the most important 
problem facing this country at present? 





1. Food and Energy Shortages 1.796 
Natural resources problems, e.g., ''not 
enough fuel,’’. ‘‘ecology,’’ ''over- 
population.” 

2. Crime 15.7 


Public order problems, e.g., ‘‘courts are 
too easy on criminals.” . 


3. Inflation 13.3 
High prices, e.g., ‘‘increases in the cost of 
living.” 

4. Unemployment 19.1 


Lack of jobs, e.g., “too many out of 
work.” 


5. Decreased Trust in Government 3.0 
Lack of confidence in government gener- 
ally, e.g., "people don't think the govern- 
ment will do what is right,” ‘The people 
aren’t behind the government.” 


6. Busing 1.1 


7. Breakdown of Morals and Religion 5.7 
Loss of traditional morality, e.g., "family 
disintegration," ''alcohol, drugs, and 
sex," ''turning away from God." 


8. Racial Problems  - 2.4 
Majority-minority group problems. 
9. Quality of Leaders 7.0 


Dissatisfaction with behavior of. officials, 
e.g., ‘‘crooked politicians,” "government 
officials who commit crimes.” 


10. Characteristics of People 4.6 
Faults and desires of individuals, e.g., 
"people want too much,” ‘greed, 
"people don't get along with others.” 


11. Characteristics of the System 3.0 
Defects in social structure, e.g., ‘not 
enough equality,” ‘the government is too 
big, inefficient, or unresponsive.” 


12. Supportive References to Welfare 1.5 
More should be done for the less well-off, 
e.g., "poverty," "hunger," ''medical 
care." 


13. Unsupportive References to Welfare 0.9 
Too much is done for the less well-off, 
e.g., "welfare fraud," ‘‘the welfare 


mess.””. 
14. National Defense 0.4 
Military security ' j 
15. Foreign Affairs 0.9 


Relations with other countries. 


16. The 1976 Presidential 
Primaries or Elections 4.6 


17. Communism 0.7 
Unspecific references. 
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Table 6. Continued 
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Closed Question 


Open Question 





Which of these is the most important problem 
facing this country at present? 


What dc you you think is the most important 
problem facing this country at present? 





97. Other L8 
98. DK 0.2 
99. NA 3.0 
100.0 

N (436) 


18. The Economy, Money Problems 3.7 
Mentions of the economy not cod- 


able in 03 or 04. 


96. More than one codable response 5.4 
. Wità no indication of priority. 

97. Other 3.0 

98. DK LI 

99, NA 1.3 

100.1 

(460) 





a Carried out in DAS 26. 


closed alternatives in a new experiment in 
February of 1977, with a parallel but more 
extended list making up the codes for an 
open form of the question. Among the 
possible DAS. 26 closed alternatives not 
carried over into the new experiment was 
"food and energy shortages,” since only 
eight people out of 460 had mentioned 
such a problem spontaneously in the 
DAS-76 survey. 

The best-laid plans of both the country 
and the present investigators were dis- 
rupted when just as our 1977 telephone 
_ Survey commenced, the eastern half of the 
United States was struck by the coldest 
winter in recent history. Buffalo, New 
York, became a symbol of other hard-hit 
cities, factories were shut down in a 
number of areas, and there were fears of 
widespread shortages of natural gas. 
During the 35 days our survey was in the 
field, The New York Times carried 62 
stories on the cold spell and its implica- 
tions, eight of the stories on the front 
page. This sudden reemergence in a new 
form of the energy crisis could manifest 
itself easily on the open version of our 
question: the ''food and energy 
shortages” code recorded these concerns 
by making that category the second high- 
est (22%) after Unemployment (29%) and 
ahead of Inflation (1696). The closed form 
of the same question, on the other hand, 
was impervious to the winter events, since 
only a single person (coded ‘‘Other’’) out 
of 592 respondents mentioned the energy 
crisis; the five fixed alternatives account 
for over 99% of the substantive answers 


given. The results bring home an obvious 
and yet profound point about survey 
questions: almost all respondents work 
within the substantive framework of 
priorities provided by the investigators, 
whether or mot it fits their own priorities. '5 

The migration of respondents on the 
open form into the Food and Energy code 
is by no means drawn in equal proportions 
from the five categories common to the 
two forms. Inflation and Unemployment 
retain nearly the same percentages on the 
open question as on the closed question. 
Much diminished, however, are the per- 
centages o? respondents giving Crime, 
Poor Leaders, or Breakdown of Morals 
types of responses. Unfortunately, in- 
terpretation. of these differences is com- 
promised by possible questionnaire con- 
text effects. Both inflation and unem- 
ployment ware queried in the beginning of 
the 1977 interview, and it is conceivable 
that this accounts for the maintenance of 
their proportions, whereas the other open 
categories virtually disappear. Because of 
this problem, together with the effects of 
the unusual winter, we shall not present a 
detailed anzlysis of these SRC—77Febru- 
ary data. They do provide a dramatic les- 
son, however, in the differences produced 
by question form when. external events 


15 This is lezs true of nonsubstantive responses 
such as DK. As documented elsewhere (Schuman 
and Presser, 1978), respondents show considerable 
willingness to say DK when confronted with issues 
they know nothing about, though presence of 
explicit DK raises the number appreciably. 
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affect answers. A historian searching 
opinion poll data for effects of the 1977 
severe winter would find them clearly in 
results based on our open question. The 
closed form of the same item shows not a 
trace of the events of that winter. Con- 
ceivably an investigator could argue for 
using either question form depending 
upon the goals of the research, but it is 
evident that these goals had better be clear 
to both writer and reader, for they are not 
only goals but major constraints as well. 

Values for children. A question on pre- 
ferred values for children provided the 
basis for our third attempt at open/closed 
experimentation. But in this case we did 
not move beyond the initial comparison in 
DAS-76 because the discrepancy be- 
tween open and closed distributions was 
too large, and the spread of open re- 
sponses too great, to allow reconstruction 
of an adequate closed question. As Table 
7 shows, 99% of the closed responses fall 
into categories of the original closed 
question (taken from Lenski, 1963), but 
only 9% of the open responses are ac- 
commodated by these same categories. 
Moreover, the modal closed response “To 
think for themselves” attracts 60% of the 
respondents on that form, but only 5% are 
coded into the comparable category on the 
open form. 

Eleven additional open categories were 
used to handle the spontaneous open re- 
sponses, not counting a relatively large 
(9%) residual category of miscellaneous 
"Other" responses. The new categories 
are of three kinds. At one extreme, a 
number of legitimate responses involving 
religious and moral qualities appear that 
are not readily covered in any way by the 
closed question. At the other extreme, it is 
easy to see how certain open categories 
(e.g., "To be self-reliant”) could be as- 
similated into existing closed alternatives 
("To work hard” or ‘‘To think for them- 
selves"), though with some loss of the 
original meaning. Finally, the largest cate- 
gory of the open codes, ‘‘To get an educa- 
tion," seems to involve a misinterpreta- 
tion of the purpose of the question by re- 
spondents; it thus illustrates the point oc- 
casionally noted (e.g., by Campbell, 1945) 
that open questions, lacking the additional 
cues of fixed alternatives, may need to be 
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more clearly focused than closed ques- . 
tions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Not every closed attitude questión can 
be asked in a parallel open form. In fact, in 
searching for questions useful for ex- 
perimentation, we found most closed 
items unsuitable for transformation into 
open form. Of course, respondents always 
can be asked to discuss a general topic, 
and likewise it is almost always possible 
and useful to ask an open follow-up to a 
closed item, but neither of these provides 
a truly parallel form. It is probably no 
accident that the questions we settled on 
involved multiple nominal responses to 
broad inquiries about values and prob- 
lems. These are the types of questions that 
one initially thinks of in open form, then 
closes largely for practical reasons having ` 
to do with ease of administration, coding, 
and analysis. By the same token though, 
they are the questions where a compari- 
son of forms is most urgent, since the 
transformation typically assumes that the 
two forms yield essentially identical re- 
sults. 

Our data show that this is certainly not 
true in any simple way as far as univariate 
findings go. Every comparison we made 
revealed statistically significant and sub- 
stantively important differences in margi- 
nal distributions between open and closed 
forms. Likewise, most previous experi- 
mental comparisons, though rather spe- 
cialized in type of question tested, also 
show important differences by form: Blair 
et al. (1977), Dohrenwend (1965), Marquis 
et al. (1972), Rugg and Cantril (1944). Our 
own investigation adds to this previous 
research three examples of complex 
questions more typical of current attitude 
surveys—in one important case inves- 
tigating the differences through repeated 
reconstruction of the closed categories. 
We also demonstrate that open/closed 
form differences extend to the nature of 
associations with important background 
variables as well; in particular, the rela- 
tion of education to a distinction between. 
"high pay" and "steady pay" in Work 
Values differs meaningfully depending 
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Table 7. Child Values® 


Closed Question 


While we're talking about children, would you 
please look at this card. If you had to choose, 
which thing on this list would you pick as the 
most important thing for children to learn to 

. prepare them for life? 














01. To Obey 19.0% 
02. To Be Well-Liked or Popular 0.2 
03. To Think for Themselves 61.5 
04. To Work Hard 4.8 
05. To Help Others 
When They Need Help 12.6 
j 
07. Other 0.0 
08. D.K. 0.0 
09. N.A. 1.8 
100.0 
(436) 
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Open Question 
While w2're talking about children, would you 
please say what you think is the most impor- 
tant thing for children to learn to prepare 
them for life? 





01. To Cbey 2.496 
02. To Be Well-Liked or Popular 0.0 
03. To Think for Themselves 4.6 
04. To Work Hard 1.3 
05. To Eeip Others 
When They Need Help 0.9 
06. To Be Self-Reliant 6.1 
Independence, e.g., "Providing for one- 
self. LAJ 
07. To Be Responsible 5.2 


Fulfillment of one's obligations, e.g., '"To 
be-a responsible citizen," ‘‘To be a good 


father." 

08. To F'ave Self-Respect 4.1 
Seli-esteem or confidence, e.g., "To like 
oneself.” 

09. To Fave Respect for Others 6.7 


Acceptance of rights of others, e.g., ''To 
be tolerant of others.” 


10. To Fave Self-Discipline  . 3.5 
Self Control 

11. To Ee Honest ` 7.4 
Trvthfulness 


12. To Have Other Moral Qualities 3.0 
General mentions of morality 


13. To Ee Religious 5.4 
Mentions of God or religion, e. 8. .»'‘Tobea 
good Christian.” 

14. To Love Others . 2.0 


Mentions of love 


15. To Get an Education 12.8 
16. To Learn a Trade or Job Skill 0.9 
17. To Get Along With Others 5.0 


E.g., "To live and work with others.” 
96. Multiple Responses: No indication 


of most important 16.1 
97. Other 9.3 
98. D.K. 1.3 
99. N.A. 2.0 

ç 100.0 
(460) 





3 Carried out in DAS-76. 


upon which form of the question—open or 
closed—is used.!6 


16 The one previous report of such interactions 
that we have located is by Robinson and Rohde 
(1946). However, when their tables are reanalyzed 
using recently developed statistical techniques 
(Goodman, 1971), none of the reported three-way 
interactions approaches significance. 


It is not possible at this point to draw 
definitive conclusions about when open/ 
closed differences will occur or whether 
one form will always be more valid than 
the other. But our findings do suggest sev- 
eral propositions that are at once tentative 
conclusiors and hypotheses for future re- 
search. 
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1. Form differences will be minimized 
if investigators begin with open questions 
on large samples of the target population 
and use these responses to construct 
closed alternatives that reflect the sub- 
stance and wording of what people say 
spontaneously. This point is so obvious as 
to be embarrassing to state, yet it is prob- 
ably violated in survey research more 
often than it is practiced. Of course, there 
may be times when an investigator delib- 
eratelv wishes to exclude frequently given 
alternatives or add others, but this should 
be stated and justified explicitly. Other- 
wise we risk having respondents confirm 
our own frame of reference without even 
being aware of it. The ‘‘energy shortage" 
result is a simple and dramatic example of 
this phenomenon, but the omission of 
Pleasantness as a possible closed Work 
Values alternative from the original 
Lenski (1963) question is perhaps a more 
important and realistic instance. 

2. Where open and properly con- 
structed closed forms of questions do dif- 
fer, it appears that in at least some cases 
the latter may be more valid—where valid 
means correctly classifying respondents 
and correctly describing relationships. 
For the Work Values question, the recon- 
structed closed form allows an important 
distinction to emerge that is obscured on 
the open form, and shows the distinction 
to have construct validity in terms of other 
relationships. In addition, the closed form 
eliminates a large open category that 
seems in retrospect to have been due more 
to vagueness of response than to substan- 
tive distinctiveness. In the Most Impor- 
tant Problem question, the open form 
probably limits some respondents to a 
frame of reference not intended by inves- 
tigators, while just the opposite happens 
in the open form of the Child Values 
question, where the largest open category 
(“To get an education”) is outside the de- 
sired frame of reference. Closed forms of 
the two questions avoided both these 
problems. And of course there are many 
missing data (e.g., multiple responses) to 
open questions that are eliminated entirely 


by adequate closed versions. Yet it will. 


not do to say that closed forms, even 
where carefully constructed on the basis 
of open responses, are generally superior. 
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Table 8. Mean Percentage Differences for Common 
Categories by Education* 








Education 
Experiment (-11 12 134- 
Work Values 1 9.7 14.2 4.9 
Work Values II 12.5 8.1 6.0 
Work Values I” 12.7 12.5 8.0 
Important Problem I* 14.4 6.8 7.2 
Child Values 16.1 10.0 4.7 





* Using common categories only, we calculated 
absolute percentage differences between the two 
forms for each category and then averaged these to 
give the figures in this table. 

b This experiment is described in fn. 11. 

° The second Important Problem experiment was 
not included in this analysis because of the likelihood 
of strong context effects, as noted in the text. 


Certain important form differences for the 
Child Values question have not been suc- 
cessfully interpreted, and the issue of 
whether ,adequate closed questions are 
always more valid remains unsettled and 
in need of further research.!? 

3. Some important firidings do remain 
constant across form. For example, Ac- 
complishment as a Work Value is posi- 
tively related to education in all of our 
experiments, despite differences in form, 
in wording, and in the number and nature 
of the other alternatives present. There is 
thus a robustness to the relationship that 
simply does not hold for other associa- 
tions equally interesting and equally sig- 
nificant statistically in particular analyses. 
An investigator should probably feel more 
confidence in the meaningfulness of such 
a stable finding. , 

4. Open/closed differences appear to be 
smaller for some parts of the population 
than for others, in particular for more ' 


17 What little evidence exists in past literature on 
the issue of validity is mixed. The strongest such 
study is by Blair et al. (1977) and provides fairly 
persuasive evidence for the superiority of the open 
form in eliciting quantitative reports of drinking and 
sexual behavior. Two of the coauthors of that study 
summarize elsewhere certain circumstances in which 
they believe open questions to be generally more 
valid (Sudman and Bradburn, 1974). On the other 
hand, Marquis et al. (1972) present evidence in favor 
of closed questions, though their results are based on 
a special factual situation. Finally, Dohrenwend 
(1965) offers results indicating that closed questions 
are superior in cértain respects, but her investigation 
involved an experimental situation remote from typi- 
cal attitude surveys and does not seem to have stan- 
dardized the questions employed. 
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educated as against less educated respon- 
dents (see Table 8). This is largely due to 
the fact that the least educated bulk dis- 
proportionately large in open missing data 
categories, and it is these responses that 
must, in a sense, be redistributed when 
the closed question is asked. Nevertheless 
the effect is real in terms of creating a 
greater gap between open and closed re- 
sults for less educated respondents than 
for the more educated. 

Finally, since our results fail to provide 
strong support for the superiority of open 
questions, the implication may seem to be 
that after sufficient pilot work an inves- 
tigator can rely exclusively on closed 
items. But we think that total elimination 
of open questions from survey research 
would be a serious mistake. For one thing, 
open questions may be needed to. docu- 
ment the absence of a type of response, as 
in Stouffer (1955) and Converse (1964), 
though as we have seen, care must be 
taken that the wording of the open ques- 
tion does not subtly prevent the 
emergence of relevant types of responses. 
Open ''why"' questions can also be espe- 
cially useful as follow-ups to important 
closed questions, providing insight into 
why people answer the way they do (see 
Crutchfield and Gordon, 1947; Schuman, 
1966; 1969). Open questions also are 
needed where rapidly shifting external 
events can affect answers, or indeed over 
longer stretches of time to avoid missing 
newly emergent categories. And of course 
in some situations the set of meaningful 
alternatives is too large or complex to 
. present to respondents—a serious prob- 
lem with telephone surveys where cards 
are not possible. 

Furthermore, as survey data come to 
provide the material for history, open 
interview responses take on increasing 
value because they allow future social sci- 
entists to create in retrospect new 
categories undreamt of by the original 
investigators —to put, in effect, new ques- 
tions to one's predecessor's respondents. 
Consider that remote ancestor of 
present-day research, the Domesday Sur- 
vey, carried out in 1086 with William the 
Conqueror the Principal Investigator. The 
new king was less interested in the atti- 
tudes of his subjects than in their holdings; 
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but supposing he had obtained a repre- 
sentative sample of public opinion in the 
late eleventh century, we would find its 
value considerably greater if what were 
preserved were the spontaneous thoughts 
and language of men and women of those 
days, rather than simply choices among 


. alternatives A, B, and C. The same will 


not be less true in our own time, and. in- 
vestigators with a concern for the future 
should make certain that more than nu- 
merical codes are transmitted to social 
scientists of the next decade, century, or 
millenium.! j 
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ERRATA 


W Errors occurred in the article, ‘‘Class 
Power and State Policy” (ASR, June, 1978) 
by Alexander Hicks, Roger Friedland and 
Edwin Johnson. In Table 2 on page 30 
inaccurate correlations appeared for the 
following pairs of variables: X and Y,(.59); 
X, and X, (.45); X, and X; (.23); Y and X, 
(.47). The correct correlations are: Xy and 
X4, .45; X, and n .59; X, and Na, .21; and 


for Y and X,, .48 


@ In the article, “Making Itin America" 
(ASR, June, 1979) by Stanley Lieberson 
and Donna Carter: the occupational mate- 
rials on page 365 should have appeared 
under Table 4 (page 359) as part of the 
second footnote to that table. 
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In this paper we propose a theoretical rationale for characterizing oppositional structures in 
political elites; Concepts currently used in the study of political conflict suffer from serious 
theoretical and empirical deficiencies. We therefore introduce tLe concept of a collective actor, 
which we treat as an elementary analytic unit in the study of corflict structures in elite systems. 
We. then develop a set of spatial models describing the alternative forms of oppositional 
structure that have received attention in the literature. Finally, we attempt to demonstrate the 
utility of our approach in a comparative analysis of two quite diferent community elite systems. 


In this paper we propose a theoretical 
rationale for characterizing oppositional 
structures in political elites. Concepts cur- 
rently used in the study of political con- 
flict suffer from serious theoretical and 
empirical deficiencies. To circumvent 
some of these difficulties, we introduce 
the concept of a collective actor, which 
we treat as an elementary analytic unit in 
the study of conflict structures in elite 
systems. We then show that when consid- 
ered across a range of issues, overlapping 
memberships of collective actors may be 
used to describe the nature of the cleavage 
structure within a system of collective ac- 
tion (cf. Coleman, 1973; Marsden and 
Laumann, 1977). Finally, we present one 
method of operationalizing the collective 
actor concept, and illustrate its applica- 
tion with data from two community 
leadership studies. 

We have discussed elsewhere various 
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Noah Friedkin, Morris Janowitz, Franz U. Pappi, 
Arthur Stinchcombe, Christoplier Winship, and Rolf 
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conceptions of structure in community 
decision making (Laumann et al., 
1977:595-8; see also Hunter, 1953; Dahl, 
1961; Ross, 1960; Walton, 1966; Clark, 
1968a; anc Aiken, 1970). The element 
common tc all of these conceptions is an 
assumption that regularized linkages of 
communication among elite members are 
required for the effective resolution of 
local issues. Accordingly, virtually all re- 
cent work in this area has been concerned 
with analyses of social networks in which 
decision makers are implicated (Laumann 
and Pappi 1976; Burt, 1977; Marsden and 
Laumann, 1977; Alba and Moore, 1978; 
Breiger ard Pattison, 1978; Moore, 1979; 
Breiger, I979). The trend toward a net- 
work approach in this area is, on balance, 
a useful one. It sometimes has resulted, 
however, in the uncritical transfer of con- 
cepts from other substantive fields into a 
setting fo~ which they are ill adapted. Be- 
fore intrcducing the concept of a collec- 
tive actor, we will examine these concepts 
and their connotations. 


Concept: in Use for the Study of Political . 
Conflict 


Six major concepts have been proposed 
as elementary units for the analysis of 
political conflict: cliques, social circles, 
quasi-groups, action sets, factions, and 
coalitiors. Each of these differs from the 
others in certain important respects. 
They, bowever, can be ordered along a 


continuam giving the degree to whick= 


each is oriented to the attainment ot Kam 
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explicitly stated goal. A second feature 
that distinguishes the six concepts is the 
degree to which the network char- 
acteristics of the elementary unit are’ 
stressed. i 

The concept of clique has been the 
starting point for many efforts to adapt 
network approaches to conflict analysis. 
A Clique is a set of persons directly linked 
to one another via mutual relationships 
(Alba, 1973; Burt, 1978). In terms of graph 
theory, a clique is a maximally complete 
subgraph (Luce and Perry, 1949). The 
clique concept was developed by social 
. psychologists interested in well-defined 
small populations of actors, such as stu- 
dents living in dormitories, soldiers in bar- 
racks, or workers on an assembly line. 
Such persons typically are involved in re- 
current informal interactions, often in- 
volving deeply felt interpersonal 
sentiments. Drawing on experimental re- 
search demonstrating the effects of group 
norms on perception (Sherif, 1936; Asch, 
1951) as well as observational studies 
showing the effects of social pressures 
within intimate contexts (Whyte, 1943; 
Newcomb, 1961), studies have argued that 
dense communication networks engender 
similarity of perceptions and opinions 
among their members. Applied to elite 
analysis, the implication of this is that 
linkages of friendship or communication 
among elite members also breed interest 
similarity (see Domhoff, 1970:chap. 4). 

The difficulty here is that the contacts 
that elite members have with one another 
serve a variety of diverse functions. Some 
of them may be used to build or maintain 
social solidarity among persons commit- 
ted to a particular political stance. A 
community elite, however, may be re- 
garded as an informally elaborated in- 
stitution that provides a means for the ar- 
ticulation and resolution of conflicting 
claims for collective action (Laumann and 
Pappi, 1976). Contacts among its members 
therefore provide channels for bargaining 
and negotiating with opponents to reach 
broadly acceptable outcomes, and are not 
merely a device for the organization of 
conflict groups. If the clique concept were ° 
‘to be used as a general definition of oppo- ` 
sitional groups within elites, we should 
expect to find that persons holding op- 
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posed preferences would exhibit strong 
tendencies to avoid one another in con- 
structing their social networks. Our em- 
pirical investigations bearing on this point, 
however, do not reveal such tendencies 
(Laumann et al., 1977:606—13). 

A community elite is not a social group 
confined within a circumscribed physical 
setting, as are most of the groups studied 
in the small-groups tradition. The 
theoretical and empirical differences con- 
trasting elite systems with naturally 
occurring or experimentally constructed 
small groups suggest that interactions of 
elite members will result in loosely-knit, 
ramifying networks. The linkages in these 
networks may involve only modest levels 
of affect, and often will include important 
instrumental components. This suggests 
that these linkages are more likely to re- 
sult from preexisting interest similarity 
than to be a foundation of common inter- 
ests (see Laumann et al., 1977:614). Ac- 
tors in leadership positions construct their 
personal networks purposefully, targeting 
on others whom they perceive both as re- 
sourceful and as likely to share their own 
issue preferences. To achieve their ends, 
however, they must not neglect the need 
to maintain contact with elements of the 
opposition. 

Thus, conceiving of the oppositional 
structure in terms of cliques tends to carry 
some inappropriate theoretical overtones 
having to do with the expressive nature of 
interpersonal attachments among clique 
members. Furthermore, to analyze net- 
works without respect to outcome prefer- 
ences is to risk confounding ties oriented 
to conflict resolution with those oriented 
to the organization and mobilization of 
support. 

Perhaps in response to some of these 
difficulties with using the clique concept 
in analyzing elite structures, Kadushin 
(1968:esp. 692) proposed the concept of a 
social circle (see alsq Alba and Moore, 
1978).! The definition of a social circle 


! A related notion is Kadushin's (1976) concept of 
a power and influence circle. One additional reason 
for modifying the definition of oppositional groups in 
terms of cliques is that meaningful groups meeting all 
the defining characteristics of cliques rarely are dis- 
covered empirically (see Sonquist and Koenig, 1976; 
Alba and Moore, 1978). 
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specifies that members must be sociomet- 
rically linked with one another, but does 
not require that all pairs of members be 
directly linked as the clique concept 
does.? Thus, rather sparse networks may 
qualify as social circles. Additionally, it is 
required that members of a social circle 
share common political or cultural inter- 
ests, broadly conceived. 

The notion of a social circle is a useful 
step toward an appropriate definition of 
oppositional units, in that it relaxes the 
stringent criterion of dense connectedness 
required of cliques and takes some ac- 
` count of concerns that might serve as a 
. basis for disputes among elite members. It 

is not fully appropriate for analyzing con- 
flict, though, because Kadushin explicitly 
specifies that a social circle has no clearly 
defined goals. The ‘‘interests’’ to which 
the concept refers are evidently not spe- 
cific outcome preferences, but instead 
vague expressions of concern about cer- 
tain issue domains (e.g., foreign policy, 
cultural affairs), combined with a willing- 
ness to engage in discussions pertinent to 
these topics (see Barton et al., 1973; 
Kadushin, 1974; Alba and Kadushin, 
1976). Social circles are therefore more 
descriptive of the organization of particu- 
lar issue arenas (Clark, 1968a:67—72); 
Freeman, 1968) than of the contending 
oppositional groups within these arenas. 
: Two other concepts, the quasi-group 
and the action set, are offered in the an- 
thropological literature. Mayer (1966) de- 
velops two types of quasi-groups. One 
type, the interactive quasi-group, refers to 
& purposively constructed egocentric net- 
work, and hence cannot be used in the 
_ analysis of group structure. The second 
type, the classificatory quasi-group, is es- 
sentially a category of persons sharing 
common interests without any definite so- 
cial organization. Both interests and social 
organization, in our view, need to be con- 
sidered in the analysis of oppositional 
structures. 


? Alba (1973) proposed another concept, the n- 
clique, that also relaxes the connectedness criterion 
for cliques, and substitutes the requirement that per- . 
sons in an n-clique be linked to one another via 
directed paths of, at most, n linkages. In later work, 
however, this concept is discarded in favor of the 
social circle (Alba and Moore, 1978:178). 
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The idea of an action set (cf. Boisse- 
vain, 1974:170-205; Aldrich, 1979:280-1, 
316-21) is somewhat more promising. An 
action set is a group of actors who form a 
temporary alliance in pursuit of a strictly 
delimited purpose. This concept directs 
attention both to the interconnectedness 
of actors and to the active participation of 
members of the action set in realizing a 
common goal. 

Two final concepts, faction and coali- 
tion, are most commonly employed by 
political scientists. Key (1949:16) defines 
a faction : : 

to mean any combination, clique, or group- 

ing of voters and political leaders who unite 

at a particular time in support of a candidate. 

Thus, a political race with eight candidates 

will involve eight factions of varying size. 

Some factions have impressive continuity - 

while others come into existence for only 

one campaign and then dissolve. 


This usage of the term has the virtue of 
directing attention to conflicting, specific 
goals toward which actors are oriented, 
but it does not explicitly characterize the 
social organization of the group. It also is 
restricted, by this definition, to the study 
of electoral opposition. 

Some similar comments pertain to the 
term coalition. There is no consensus on a 
rigorous definition of this concept (Gam- 
son, 1968), but it typically emphasizes the 
rationalistic calculation of advantage by 
individualistically oriented actors in 
legislative or electoral behavior. Riker’s 
(1968:524) definition illustrates: 

[A coalition is] . . . a group of people who 

come together (usually on a temporary basis) 

to obtain some end. Typically, a coalition 
has been regarded as a parliamentary or 

political grouping less permanent than a 

party or a faction or an interest group. 
Thus, coalitions involve only those 
actively engaged in pursuing their objec- 
tives, at least insofar as each person must 
cast a vote. They include only actors 
sharing common interests, though coali- 
tion formation also may be constrained by 
strategic considerations. For instance, the 
size of a coalition may be limited to the 
minimal number of members required for 
success, so that payoffs to members from 
effective joint action can be maximal 
(Riker, 1962). In any case, the resultant 
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coalitions are more in the nature of voting 
blocks or categories than groups having a 
definite social organization. 
If the clique concept exaggerates the 
importance of personal relations for the 
construction of common interests for elite 
members, the ideas of coalition and fac- 
tion err in the other direction by ignoring 
or minimizing the social structural condi- 
tions for group formation among those 
having shared objectives. Of course, the 
delimited physical setting in which legis- 
lators operate is one that guarantees con- 
tact between even the most improbable 
coalition members. In addition, the formal 
nature of membership in such collec- 
tivities makes it certain that all actors in a 
legislature are aware of potential partners 
for coalitions. It is thus arguable that the 
importance of specific communication 
channels can be deemphasized in analyz- 
ing coalition formation within legislatures 
or other formally constituted deliberative 
bodies. This is a very special case, how- 
ever, and in other circumstances, elite 
members may be geographically and so- 
cially dispersed. In fact, even membership 
in an elite system or activation on a spe- 


cific issue episode may not be sharply de- - 


fined. For these reasons, we see a need for 
a new concept for the study of elite cleav- 
age structures. 


Collective Actors As Units in 
Oppositional Systems 


In our survey of concepts used in the 
study of political conflict, three major 
components of the various definitions 
have been identified: (1) degree of social 
cohesion among group members; (2) the 
degree to which a well-defined preference 
or purpose is shared among group mem- 
bers; and (3) the degree to which group 
members actively participate in pursuing 
this purpose. We have found the concepts 
of clique and social circle inadequate be- 
cause they focus on social cohesion to the 
exclusion of preference. We have 
criticized the concepts of faction and 
coalition because, while drawing attention 
to preferences and activity, they largely 
ignore the sociological question of internal 
group structure. 

Clearly any adequate definition of a 
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conflict group must include both the ele- 
ments of cohesion and preference. The 
crucial question for us is whether it also 
should include the third component listed 
above, participation. Note, first, that a 
convenient feature of elections and legis- 
latures, the sorts of systems most fre- 
quently studied by political scientists, is 
that there is a clear, unambiguous act, 
voting, that signifies participation (cf. 
Stinchcombe, 1975:558). The circum- 
stances involved in the study of other 
elite systems are quite different. Instead of 
the simultaneous statement of participa- 
tion and preference through the vote, we 
are concerned with a more diffuse process 
of influence mobilization and persuasion. 
Diverse acts, such as public expressions 
of support in the mass media, solicitation 
and donation of funds, or organization of 
ad hoc committees, as well as legally au- 


.thoritative acts like voting or the issuing of 


administrative directives, may have sub- 
stantial consequences for the outcome of a 
contested issue. Not all of these acts will 
necessarily be defined as participation by 
the actors themselves or be regarded as 
legitimate by the community at large.? 
We contend that there is a fundamental 
ambiguity to the notion of participation in 
an influence systemi. There is not always a 
common ‘‘metric’’ in terms of which acts 
of ''participation" can be defined and 
rendered comparable to one another (cf. 
Parsons, 1969). Instead, the nature of an 
influence process in an elite system is one 
in which the informal networks linking in- 
dividuals serve as channels by which 
opinions are privately transmitted, or as 
devices through which supporters of a 
given position come to know the extent of 
their *'latent" support among other lead- 
ers. Furthermore, to specify active par- 
ticipation as a criterion of membership in a 
conflict group is to bypass one of the most. 


crucial questions having to do with col- 


lective action: the question of the condi- 


3 For instance, an industrialist who wishes to in- 
fluence a zoning decision because of its bearing on 
his firm might be ill-advised to identify himself pub- 
licly as a member of a coalition which included the 
chairman of the zoning commission. Other less overt 
acts might be far more effective toward the achieve- 
ment of his objective. ` 
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tions and processes which produce active 
participation (Olson, 1965): 

` For the above reasons, we propose the 
following definition of acollective actor, a 
new concept that is to serve as an 
elementary analytic unit for the opposi- 
tional structure of a collective decision- 
making system. A collective actor is de- 


fined as the set of all members in an elite - 


decision-making system who (1) share an 
outcome preference in some matter of 
common concern, and (2) are in an effec- 
tive communication network with one an- 
other. A collective actor thus constitutes 
the maximal opportunity structure for 
coalition formation on a given issue.* 

Several observations about this defini- 
tion should be made. First, we explicitly 
intend to include in a collective actor only 
those persons who subjectively share a 
preference for a specific issue outcome. 
We, however, do not require that any of 
them be ‘‘actively involved” in the reso- 
lution of the issue. It is possible that no 
member attempts to exert influence in any 
fashion. The collective actor, in this case, 
would be a latent group, since its members 
would possess two necessary but not suf- 
ficient conditions for collective action, 
shared preferences and preexisting com- 
munication channels. The interesting 
question, of course, suggested by this 
feature of the definition is that of the con- 
ditions under which the persons in a latent 
group will in fact become activated. Cer- 
tain attributes of a collective actor, such 
as size, density of communication con- 
tacts, or resources controlled by its mem- 
bers, might be shown to influence the 
likelihood and character of its participa- 
tion in a controversy. ` 

A second observation is that in defining 
an ''effective communication network,” 
we require that all members of the collec- 
tive actor be mutually reachable but not 
necessarily adjacent. We thus relax one of 


4 Cook (1977:69) uses the term opportunity struc- 
ture to refer to an egocentric network of possible 
exchange relations. Our usage differs from hers in 
. two important ways: it describes a collectivity id 
relationship to an issue, and it refers to a collectivity 
as a whole, not to a network centered on an indi- 
vidual. 
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the stringert criteria for defining a clique 
in favor of a more flexible condition, like 
that used i1 defining a social circle. 

Because of the requirement of shared 
preference. membership in a collective 
actor is mutually exclusive of membership 
in any other collective actor on that issue. 
Itis not, however, necessarily exhaustive; 
influentials who are isolates in a network 
or hold n> outcome preferences for a 
given issue will not be members of any 
collective actor for that issue. 

Collective actors thus: differ in impor- 
tant theoretical respects from other con- 
cepts extent in the literature. Cliques, 
conceived as solidarity groups with en- 
during interpersonal commitments, may 
or may nct be coincident with collective 
actors. This is so because collective ac- 
tors, unlike cliques, are constructed with 


- explicit reference to a commonality of 


interest. Well-established cliques with 
strong interpersonal bonds can tolerate 
situations in which some of their members 
agree to disagree on a given issue. If our 
approach is utilized, however, such cir- 
cumstances would mean that clique mem- 
bers who disagree on an issue would be 
assigned to opposing collective actors. 

It is more difficult to specify the re- 
lationship between a collective actor and a 
coalition, ‘since there is not a generally 
accepted definition of the latter term. If 
we accep: the definition of coalition given 
above, in terms of shared preferences, 
mutual azcess for communicating inten- 
tions, and universal activation, then col- 
lective actors are coextensive with coali- 
tions when all of their members are ac- 
tivated. When there is less than complete 
participarion, members of a coalition are a 
subset of the members of a collective 
actor. The correspondence between col- 
lective actors and coalitions also depends 
on the way in which the collective actor 
concept is operationalized. To the extent 
that the issue around which a group forms 
is of broad scope and of enduring concern, 
and Io he extent that linkages in the 
communication network involve stable 
interaction as opposed to issue-specific 
discussion, the collective actor comes to 
appear zs a more or less permanent fea- 
ture of an oppositional structure. It thus 
moves away from the temporary alliance 
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of convenience implicit in the concept of 
coalition. 

Finally, we should note that collective 

actors do not correspond to the ''blocks"' 
or ‘‘structurally equivalent positions" re- 
cently suggested as analytic units for so- 
cial networks (White et al., 1976; Burt, 
1977; 1978). Collective actors do include 
one central feature of oppositional roles, 
'shared preferences. There is no require- 
ment, however, that the formal aspects of 
the personal communication networks be 
similar for members of a collective actor. 
In fact, we expect that collective actors 
typically will include persons who act in 
various roles, such as organizer, critic, 
pundit, and so forth (see Nuttall et al., 
1968). AII of these formally defined roles, 
however, will be related in that the per- 
sons enacting them are in pursuit of a 
shared objective. 

Having defined the elementary units for 
the study of opposition, we are now in a 
position to move to the question of how to 
use them to characterize differing opposi- 
tional structures. We consider this issue in 
the next section. 


Characterizing Oppositional Structures 


Over the past five years Laumann and 
his colleagues have been developing a 
framework for the structural analysis of 
social systems (cf. Laumann, 1973; 
Laumann and Pappi, 1976; Laumann et 
al., 1977). In applying this framework, we 
must first identify individual actors and 
map them into the social positions that 
constitute the social system under 
analysis (cf. Parsons, 1951). Next, we may 
define and analyze a social structure as a 
persisting pattern of relationships among 
these social positions. 

For the case at hand, collective actors 
organized around various issues resolved 
over time constitute the set of social pos- 
itions of concern to us in the analysis of 
the conflict structure of an elite 
decision-making system. To proceed to 
analyze this oppositional structure, we 
must specify the domain or population of 
issues to which the structure pertains, and 
the nature of the relationships between 
collective actors. 

An intuitive way of thinking about re- 
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lationships between collective actors is to 
see them as functions of the pairwise 
similarities and dissimilarities of their 
constituent memberships. There is, by 
definition, maximal dissimilarity between 
the memberships of collective actors 
identified for a particular issue episode. 
Since, however, collective actors are to be 
defined for each distinct issue, the degree 
to which collective actors will overlap 
from issue to issue is empirically prob- 
lematic. 

Examining overlapping memberships of 
subgroups of a leadership system.is not, of 
course, an entirely novel endeavor. One 
frequent indicator of the degree of cen- 
tralization of an elite is the extent of over- 
lap between the participants in different 
controversies (Freeman, 1968; Clark, 
1968b:580; Grimes et al., 1976:712). We 
previously have remarked (Laumann et 
al., 1977:596), however, that measuring 
overlap of participation without reference 
to preferred outcome may result in an in- 
complete or misleading structural de- 
scription. For instance, a community in 
which the same persons play an active 
role in all issue episodes may be one in 
which a broad consensus prevails on all 
issue alternatives, or one in which two 
factions persistently disagree, or one in- 
volving shifting coalitions as different is- 
sues arise. The approach we propose here 
is not especially sensitive to participation 
per se, but it does permit us to discrimi- 
nate among these different oppositional 
arrangements because of our definition of 
collective actors in terms of outcome 
preferences of their members. 

Figure 1 portrays four theoretically 
possible configurations of collective ac- 
tors. We have selected them because they 
can be linked to models commonly dis- 
cussed in the literature on community 
power structures. In each of the four dia- 
grams, the location of a collective actor is 
indicated by a point. The point is labelled 
by a capital letter with a subscripted o or 
p. The capital letter indicates the issue 
with which the collective actor is con- 
cerned, and the subscript tells whether the 

. collective actor is an opponent (o) or a 
proponent (p) of the proposed change 
constituting an issue. 
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.. Model I presents the centrally adminis- 
tered version of an elite decision-making 


system. Here, the memberships of all , 


' collective actors are coincident with one 
another. There exist no collective actors 
opposing their dominion over the commu- 


nity. This would be a degenerate case in 


terms of the operational procedures for 
modelling the structure to be introduced 
below, but it would be easily recognized 
by the complete absence of any “losing” 
collective actors. 

This centrally administered model cor- 
responds to images of structure described 
as "pyramidal" or "'elitist" in the litera- 
ture. The classic case is, of course, 
Hunter's (1953) characterization of the 
power structure in Regional City. Note 


that it is not the case that all members of ' 


this elite were actively involved in the 
resolution of each issue considered; much 
overt "activity" involved efforts at im- 
plementation by second-level govern- 
mental leaders. There was, however, no 
effective opposition to the "crowd" dic- 
tating policy on any particular matter, nor 
any appreciable dissensus within the 
leadership as to preferred outcome. Other 
conceptions corresponding to our notion 
of a centrally administered model are 
Rossi’s (1960) pyramidal structure and 
Gilbert’s (1968) less pluralistic, elitist 
power structure. 

In model H we have portrayed the 
polarized community leadership system. 
Such a system is discussed in Coleman’s 
(1957) article on community conflict, and 
also is related to our earlier (Laumann et 
al., 1977:607) depiction of an ‘‘opposi- 
tional model" for the organization of 
comununication contacts within an elite, 
and to Gilbert's (1968) notion of perma- 
nent factions within a less pluralistic 
power structure. Here we observe a single 
dimension of opposition, with clusters of 
collective actors arrayed at opposing 
poles of à continuum. The clusters contain 
collective actors which substantially or 
completely overlap in their constituent 
members. This is the situation in which we 
would expect collective actors to resem- 
ble sociometric cliques most closely, be: 
cause of the consistent separation of lead- 
ers into shared oppositional positions, 
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which may be expected to generate sol- 
idarity among them. 

Clearly, there must be substantial issue 
consistency within an elite if the polarized 
configuration is to emerge in a commu- 
nity. This is likely to be present only in 
communities in which there is only a 
single axis of social or economic differ- 
entiation (Laumann et al., 1977:624). 
Furthermore, a condition of stability for 
this model is that neither faction be con- 
tinually unsuccessful. With a sharply 
skewed distribution of success, we would 
expect a loss of motivation by members of 
the unsuccessful group, and an eventual 
transformation of the polarized model into 
the centrally administered model. 

Our third model, the multidimensional 
cleavage model, might occur in a more 
highly differentiated community. Model 
III is distinguished from our other models 
by two features. First, there are multiple 
bases for the generation of opposed inter- 
ests. These serve to define stable opposi- 
tional groups within the different issue 
arenas. The second characteristic of a 
structure corresponding to model III is an. 
absence of centrally located factions 
sharing members with a variety of more 
peripheral collective actors. That is, there 
is no oppositional unit consisting of actors 
recruited from diverse areas of commu- 
nity concern, that might be expected to 
serve as a coordinating center. The col- 
lective actors in such a structure would 
tend to be relatively homogenous in their 
composition and would be likely to pursue 
narrowly defined special interests. 

In order for model III to be present, 
there must be orderly changes in the com- 
position of collective actors as one moves 
around the ring in the figure. The mem- 
bers of any collective’ actor must be di- 
vided into subsets that overlap with the 
memberships of the adjacent collective 
actors in one direction or the other. A 
plausible empirical situation which might 
generate such an arrangement is one in 
which interests in an area such as health 
policy shade over into those in ‘‘adjacent”’ 
areas having to do with people-oriented 
services like welfare or education, but are 
unrelated to areas such as land develop- 
ment or transportation. This sort of model 
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would involve multiple, functionally spe- 
cialized elites of the type postulated by 
: Keller (1963). Model III is also descriptive 
of Rossi's (1960) "'polylith" model. 

The final model to be discussed is that 
of the polycentric bargaining structure. 
This oppositional pattern also arises when 
there are multiple bases for interest for- 
mation. In contrast to model III, however, 
these bases tend to be unstable and ill- 
defined. This means that it is likely that at 
least one of the collective actors for each 
issue will be composed of quite diverse 
actors. Such heterogenous groupings will 
tend to overlap substantially across is- 
. sues, and will hence constitute a coor- 
dinating central position in the opposi- 
tional structure. More homogeneous col- 
lective actors representing particularisti- 
cally defined interests will be arrayed 
around this core. The peripheral 
groups tend to resemble coalitions in that 
their members are activated only on the 
issue that is their special concern. 

This model of multidimensional opposi- 
tion including a coordinating center re- 
sembles images of power structure de- 
scribed as pluralistic, though they refer to 
a different model of pluralism than that in 
model III. The studies by Dahl (1961) and 
Barifield (1961) document situations in 
which a small number of individual actors 
participate in a broad range of issues, 
while coalitions arise around special inter- 
ests. Model IV might also pertain to 
Rossi’s (1960) notion of caucus rule, or to 
pluralistic situations described as ‘‘fluid 
alliances" (Gilbert, 1968) or ‘‘shifting 
coalitions.” 


Operationally Defining Collective Actors 


Two. decisions are necessary if the col- 
lective actor concept is to be used in em- 
pirical analyses of elite oppositional 
structures. One of these involves the 
selection of the set of issues to which the 
structure is to apply, and the operational 
definition of the preferences of individual 
actors must be mutually oriented to one 
concerns the definition of an "'effective * 
communication network” within the set of 
individual actors who share a preference. 
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Both of these elements of the opera- 
tional definition of a collective actor allow 
considerable flexibility. We favor the 
choice of specific, concrete issues for the 
definition of collective actors, because 
they narrowly specify a commonality of 
interest for elite members. Others may 
prefer a broader definition of issues, 
There are, of course, several approaches 
to the measurement of preferences on 
these issues, however defined (see Clark, 
1974; Laumann and Pappi, 1976: 170). 

Clearly, there is also some latitude in 
the ‘operational definition of an effective 
communication network. Two conditions 
are nonetheless indispensable here. First, 
actors muist be mutually oriented to one 
another in a communication network if it 
is to be regarded as effective. In our 
analysis, we meet the mutual orientation 
criterion by specifying that members of a 
collective actor must be in a single strong 
component of a digraph,5 but others may 
wish to adopt a more limited definition of 
an effective linkage between actors, such 
as that suggested by. Alba (1973). Sec- 
ondly, we would require that the linkages 
in the network be established before the 
resolution of an issue around which a col- 
lective actor is formed, if they are to be 


used for the organization of collective ac- 


tion. : 

In the empirical examination of the 
oppositional structures in two community 
elites reported below, we use an opera- 
tional definition of a collective actor as a 
set of at least three individuals in an elite 
who (1) share a self-reported preference 
on a specific issue and (2) constitute a 
strong component in a digraph formed by 
taking the union of three intraelite in- 


5 The mathematical theory of digraphs (cf. Harary 
et al., 1965:v) is concerned with postulates and 
theorems relating to ‘abstract configurations called 
digraphs, which consist of ‘points’ and ‘directed 
lines.’ " The condensation of a digraph D occurs 
when one can partition the points in it into disjoint 
subsets S,, S,,....S, such that a new digraph may 
be drawn in which there is a line from S, to S, if and 
only if in D there is at least one line from a point in S, 
to a point in S,. The sets of points S,, S,,....S, are 
the strong components of the digraph. Within each 
strong component, or maximal strong subgraph, a 
directed path of some length exists connecting each 
pair of points included in the set. 
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teraction networks. These networks in- 
clude an individual's three most frequent 
contacts with other elite members for (a) 
business or professional relations, (b) in- 
formal social relations, and (c) the discus- 
sion of community affairs (cf. Laumann 
and Pappi, 1976; Laumann et al., 1977).9 
The requirement of a minimum of three 
members is adopted as a convenience, to 
keep the number of collective. actors to be 
analyzed manageable. 


An Empirical Examination of Collective 
Actors in Two Communities 


To illustrate the application of the col- 
lective actor concept and our methods for 
the study of oppositional structures, we 
have analyzed data on elites in two com- 
munities we have recently studied, 
Altneustadt, West Germany, and Tow- 
ertown, U.S. Both are small cities that 
serve as distribution centers for sur- 
rounding agricultural areas; neither is 
dominated by a nearby urban center. Each 
is the site of a large institution—a natural 
science research center in Altneustadt and 
alarge state university in Towertown. The 
dominant lifestyle of both communities 
may be described as middle class (for 
additional details on the two communities, 
see Laumann and Pappi [1976]; Laumann 
et al. [1977]). 

In each community, a local elite was 
identified by the positional-reputational 
method described by Laumann and Pappi 
(1973; 1976: 95-100, 270-3). We also 
selected five local issues for intensive 
study. Our criteria for issue selection were 
(1) that each issue studied have a major 
impact on community affairs in the eyes of 
our informants, and (2) that there be some 
diversity in content of issues within the set 
chosen for each community (see Laumann 
et al., 1977: 600-2). 

In Altneustadt, the issues identified ac- 
cording to the above considerations were 
(a) relocation of a large industrial firm to 
the community; (b) construction of a new 
city hall; (c) incorporation of outlying 


é Strictly speaking, our measurement procedureg 
do not allow us to establish with certainty that the 
linkages between elite members were formed prior to 
all issue episodes considered, as our operational 
definition of a collective actor would ideally require. 
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communities into an expanded city ad- 
ministrative unit; (d) establishment of a 
secular primary school as opposed to the 
existing confessional school; and (e) per- 
mission to hold a rock concert in public 
park lands in the community. In Tow- 
ertown, the issues studied were (a) con- 
struction of a new private health-services 
center to replace a local public hospital; 
(b) choice of the appropriate jurisdiction, 
the city or the county, to administer a 
proposed new local airport; (c) imposition 
of a curfew after student disturbances at 
the university during the Vietnam conflict; 
(d) choice of location for a new post 
office, either in an urban renewal area or . 
close to the major downtown banks and 
businesses; and (e) closing of an experi- 


‘mental school by the Board of Educa- 


tion in favor of reinstitution of a 
neighborhood-school plan. 

The remaining information necessary to 
identify empirically collective actors is a 
description of the communication network 
involving elite members. This was ob- 
tained by combining the answers to thrée 
questions concerning different types of 
contact, as noted above (for text of ques- 
tions, see Laumann and Pappi, 1973: 
217n). 

. Using this information, we identified 
collective actors in both communities. 
First, each network was partitioned into 
groups of individual actors sharing an out- 
come preference. We then located the 
strong components in the graphs resulting 
from the partitioning. This procedure lo- 
cated nine collective actors in Altneustadt ` 
and ten in Towertown. We have presented 
some illustrative data on the network 
features and compositional characteristics 
of these oppositional groups in Tables 1 
and 2. 

The first table presents selected net- 
work characteristics of the collective ac- 
tors identified. Inspection of the table 
shows that collective actors vary widely 
on characteristics that have been theoreti- 
cally and empirically linked to variations 
in the ways subnetworks function in larger 
systems by other studies (cf. Mitchell, 
1969; Leinhardt, 1977). It would not sur- 
prise us to find, for example, that the size 
of a collective actor might have a strong 
impact on its likelihood of success. While 
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Table 1. Network Characterstics of the Collective Actors 














A. Altneustadt 
Collective : Maximum Average 
Issue Actor* Size Density? Path Distance* Path Distance? 
Industrial 
Resettlement A(X) 37 21 6 2.7 
City Hall B(X) 26 22 7 3.0 
Ba 3 100 1 1.0 
Ba 3 67 2 1.3 
Incorporation C, (X) 30 20 7 3.3 
School DO) 32 20 D 3.2 
Pop Festival E, 13 33 5 2.4 
ES(X) 8 6 6 2.6 
RAN) 3 100 1 1.0 
B. Towertown 
š Collective Maximum Average 
Issue Actor? Size Density? Path Distance* Path Distance? 
Hospital AO) 45 18 7 3.2 
Ay 3 67 2 1.3 
Airport B,(X) 5 67 3 1.8 
B, 46 19 7 2.8 
Curfew CX) 24 20 5 2.6 
C, 6 80 3 1.7 
Post Office DX) 14 24 8 3.0 
D, 18 39 5 2.2 
School E, 11 75 7 3.9 
EX) 18 11 8 4.2 





2 Notation in this column is used to refer to the collective actors in the figures below. An “X” in 
parentheses indicates that the collective actor was successful. 
^ Density is defined as the percentage of possible linkages between members of a collective actor that are 


actually present. 


* Largest path distance connecting members of a collective actor in a.digraph (cf. Harary et al., 1965: ch 5). 
* Mean path distance connecting members of a collective actor. 


this ‘‘obvious’’ inference is sustained for 
Altneustadt (r, — .56), it is not for Tow- 
ertown, where there is only a slight posi- 
tive correlation between size and being a 
‚winning collective actor (r, = .21).? 
Three other characteristics of a collec- 
tive actor, its density of connectedness, 
its maximum path distance or ''diam- 
eter," and its average path distance be- 
tween members, can be quite plausibly 
linked to its relative organizational facility 
in mobilizing constituents in support of a 
particular policy initiative. Unfortunately, 
respondents were limited to three choices 
in each of the three relational networks 
used in the analysis, and this imposes 
some artifactual constraints on the values 
of these variables due to the varying sizes 


7 Because each correlation reported here refers to , 
8 very small number of units, we have reported 
Spearman rank correlations which are less sensitive 
to outliers. The corresponding Pearson correlations, 
however, yield identical substantive implications. 


of collective actors. When the number of 
Choices per actor is restricted, it is neces- 
sarily the case that larger collective actors 
tend to have lower densities, and higher 
maximum and average path distances. 
The relationships of these network 
properties to success are thus largely ar- 
tifactual, owing to size. Despite this, how- 
ever, we would suggest that the fact that a 
large network is only loosely and non- 
redundantly interconnected should place 
some limitations on its ability to form an 
effective coalition. Smaller, dense collec- 
tive actors, in which all constituent mem- 
bers can easily have access to one an- 
other, world appear to have some com- 
petitive acvantage in coordinating their 
behavior vis-a-vis larger opponents (cf. 
Lipset et al., 1956; Olson, 1965). Such ad- 
vantages may be outweighed in the long 
run, though, by the greater range and 
quantity of resources that larger collective 
actors can mobilize. 

Table 2 directs attention to variations in 
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Table 2. Compositional Characteristics of the Collective Actors 














A. Altneustadt 
Occupational Political Ideol- 
Collective Composi-  Identifi- Resource: Resource: Issue General Egalitarian ogy: 
Actor* tion? cation" Influence? Authority? Mobilizer! Activity* Activity? Ideology! Family! 
A(X) 24% 60% . 21.4 27% 11% n.a. 1.43 0.07 0.04 
BO) 35% 77% 23.2 23% 15% 42% 1.35 — 0.04 0.23 
Ba 096 33% 25.2 0% 0% 33% 1.00 080 -1.11 
Ba 67% 33% 10.3 67% 0% 33% 1.33 —1.0 -0.56 
CO 27% 63% 23.8 20% 10% - 27% 1.47 0.12 0.16 
D(X) 31% 63% 23.5 22% 13% 66% 1.28 — 0.04 0.00 
E, 896 31% 18.1 31% 15% n.a. 162 ` 0.64 -—042 
E, GO 13% 63% 27.8 0% 13% n.a. 1.25 —0.02 —0.04 
Ea (X) 67% 100% 18.8 33% 096 n.a. 1.00 — 0.46 0.21 
Entire 
Elite 3396 57% 20.3 16% 8% 46% 1.37 0.00 0.00 
B. Towertown 
A(X) 49% 51% 33.3 31% 33% 69% 1.78 —0.12  -0.41 
Ao 67% 100% 10.0 33% 100% 33% 2.00 — 0.36 0.13 
BO) 80% 60% 35.2 20% 20% 80% 1.40 — 0.78 0.94 
B, 46% 48% 31.7 37% 37% 46% 1.93 —-004 -0.22 
CO) 54% 67% 26.6 33% 38% 21% 2.29 — 0.54 0.04 
CG 17% 17% 34.4 33% 67% 0% 1.17 0.79 -—0.94 
DN) 64% 50% 31.9 43% 29% 67% 1.86 —0.02  —0.04 
D, 56% 72% 20.3 34% 6% . .2196 2.50 —0.25 0.00 
E, 1896 4696 30.1 27% 55% 55% 2.00 035 —0.26 
E,(X) 67% 56% 31.6 34% 34% 39% 2.06 —0.6  Á—01 
Entire : 
` Elite 4096 4896 39.8 29% 26% 33% 1.64 0.00 0.00 


a Notation in this column is used to refer to the collective actors in the figures below. An "X" in 
parentheses indicates that the collective actor was successful. 

^ Percentage of members of a collective actor who are primarily active in the business or economic sector. 
Refer to Table 1 for case bases for percentages. 

° Percentage of members of a collective actor who identify with the dominant political party in the 
community (in Altneustadt, the Christian Democratic Union; in Towertown, the Republican party: 
rS aus Qusa E sau ss I a s 

) 

* Percentages of members of a collective actor who are attributed the influence resource of official 
decision-making authority (see Laumann and Pappi, 1976: chap. 11). 

f Percentage of members of a collective actor who are attributed the influence resource of reputation as a 
publc mobilizer. 

* Percentage of members of a collective actor who were active in the resolution of the issue around which 
the collective actor is formed. This information is not available (n.a.) for the two hypothetical issues in 
Altneustadt, 

h Mean number of issues on which members of this collective actor were activated, out of the three issues 
decided in Altneustadt or the five issues decided in Towertown. 

! Mean standardized score on social egalitarianism scale (see Laumann and Pappi, 1976: 74-9, 120, 278-9). 
Items included modified for Towertown. 

! Mean standardized score on family traditionalism scale (see Laumann and Pappi, 1976: 74—9, 120, 278-9). 
Items included modified for Towertown. 


membership of collective actors. With works, on.the other hand, might be more 
such information, it is possible to examine loosely interconnected. Coordination of 
the internal homogeneity/heterogeneity of effort in such networks is expected to be 
collective actors (cf. Laumann, 1973: weaker and less effective than it would be 
83.110). We would expect that the more in more homogeneously composed net- 
socially and attitudinally homogenous the works. | 
members of a collective actor, the more Inspection of Table 2 reveals patterned 
likely the formation of direct communica- * differences across collective actors with 
tion links among them, and the more respect to several compositional char- 
cohesive and integrated the collective acteristics. These observed differences 
actor. Heterogeneously composed net- among collective actors will be helpful in 
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the next section in interpreting their inter- 
relationships based on overlapping mem- 
berships. Here, we would like to draw 
brief attention to certain systematic 
covariations among collective actors ón 
these compositional attributes. To identify 
covariations of possible theoretical inter- 
est, we calculated the matrix of rank cor- 
relations for Table 2, separately for each 
community. 

Rather than reporting all of these cor- 
relations in detail, we shall summarize 
those that appear to be of special interest 
in that they suggest salient characteristics 
of successful conflict groups.® Recall, 
first, the results on size reported above. 
. Next, we find that in both communities a 
moderate positive association between the 
proportion of a collective actor's member- 
ship which is active on the issue in ques- 
tion and its success (r, — .30 in Altneu- 
stadt; r, = .51 in Towertown). In Tow- 
ertown we find that winning collective 
actors are somewhat more likely to in- 
clude members drawn from the business 
or economic sector (r, — .49); in Altneu- 
stadt, a similarly signed relationship is not 
as strong (r, = :32). The collective actors 
in Altneustadt are better distinguished by 
the proportions of their membership 
drawn from the dominant political 
party—successful collective actors being 
much more likely to include such persons 
(r, — .84). There is no association at all 
between these attributes in Towertown, 
confirming our general observations that 
formal political structures are of relatively 
little-consequence in this American set- 
ting. | 

Turning next to the question of the in- 
fluence resources possessed by winning 
collective actors, we first take note of the 
fact that a high proportion of members 
holding public authority is not strongly 
associated with success in either Tow- 
ertown or Altneustadt. In fact, we find 
that the weak relationships which do ap- 


pear are both negatively signed. In 


` * Two issues in Altneustadt, the industrial reset- 

tlement issue and the pop festival issue, were 

hypothetical. For these, the ‘‘successful’’ option was» 
determined from the majority opinion of the elite as 

to which side, the proponents or the opponents, 

would be victorious (see Laumann and Pappi, 1976: 

167—8n, 285-6). x 
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Altneustadt, there is a low positive asso- 
ciation (r, = .23) between the proportion 
of members with reputations as public 
mobilizers and a collective actor’s suc- 
cess; in Towertown, however, this is 
sharply reversed (r, = —.80). These re- 
sults suggest that influence processes in 
these communities take place largely in 
informal settings, where the influence re- 
sources treated as salient and legitimate 
by many authors are of relatively little 
consequence. 

‘Finally, we shall briefly address the 
question of the extent to which the con- 
flict groups in these communities are 
differentiated by ideological commitment. 
We find that, in Altneustadt, the suc- 
cessful collective actors are much more 
likely to espouse traditional values con- 
cerning family structure and practices (r, 
= .82). This relationship is much weaker 
(r, = .09) in Towertown. In the latter 
community, however, the winning collec- 
tive actors include members who tend to 
reject socially egalitarian attitudes (r, = 
—.45), an association that is somewhat 
weaker (r, = —.28) in the German com- 
munity. In general, however, the evidence 
suggests that the construction of collec- 
tive actors depends much more on sharing 
an ideological orientation in Altneustadt 
than it does in Towertown. Thus, we have 
provided further support, for an observa- 
tion made elsewhere (Laumann et al, 
1977) that the elite system in Towertown 
tends to be much more pragmatic and 
oriented to bargaining and negotiation by 
comparison with the more ideologically 
rooted conflict structure of Altneustadt’s 
elite (cf. Laumann and Pappi, 1976: chap. 
4, 6). We shall present further evidence 


. for such a generalization in our examina- 


tion of the oppositional structures of the 
two communities. 


The Oppositional Structures of the Two 
Communities 


In this section, we examine the over- 
lapping memberships of collective actors 
in each community, in order to char- 
acterize its oppositional structure. To do 
this, we first constructed a binary matrix 
M, in which the element my indicates the 
membership status of elite member į in 
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collective actor j. We then formed the 
matrix product 


S = MM; 


where zu gives the number of members 
shared by collective actors i andj and M’ 
is the transpose of M (see Breiger, 1974). 
. It is useful to embed these patterns of 
overlapping memberships in a geometric 
space, so that we can examine them in 
relation to the four models of oppositional 
structure presented above. In doing this, 
we transformed the overlapping member- 
ships, to assure that the geometric config- 
urations would not be merely a reflection 
of the differential sizes of collective ac- 
tors. Therefore, for each pair of collective 
actors, we cross tabulated dichotomous 
variables giving membership in each, and 
calculated the log-linear interaction pa- 
rameter for that cross-tabulation. This de- 
fines the following proximity measure: 


vy = 4 log sy —1⁄4 log sy 
— 1⁄4 log s; + 1⁄4 log sz, 


where v, is the proximity of collective 
actor i to collective actor j, sy is the 
number of members shared bv collective 
actors i and j, s ¿3 is the number of persons 
who are members of collective actor i but 
not collective actor j, sz is the number of 
persons who are members of collective 
actor j but not collective actor i, and s is 
the number of persons who are members 
of neither collective actor. Note that 
different collective actors on the same 
issue are necessarily defined as having the 
lowest possible proximities to one an- 
other, since membership in collective ac- 
tors is mutually exclusive within issues.? 

The two matrices of proximities were 
then submitted to smallest space 


9 A small quantity (0.1) was added to each of the 
frequencies in the formula for vy to avoid taking 
logarithms of zero. This artificially creates dif- 
ferences in estimated proximities corresponding to 
zero overlaps in membership. Since the proximities 


corresponding to zero overlaps should indicate ' 


maximal distances between collective actors, and 


should be equivalent to one another, we equated the , 


_-vg-scores corresponding to zero overlaps. This in- 

. ^ gures that they will be appropriately treated as ties 

` by the multidimensional scaling algorithm used in 
our analysis. 
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analysis—I (SSA.1; Lingoes, 1973). 
Two-dimensional configurations of col- 
lective actors resulting from these 
analyses are presented in Figures 2 and 3 
for Altneustadt and Towertown, respec- 
tively. 
` The first thing to note about the opposi- 
tional structure for Altneustadt is that 
three collective actors, A,, C,, and D,, are 
unopposed. Secondly, observe that the 
opposition on the other two issues, the 
city: hall and the pop festival, is frag- 
mented into two collective actors. For 
these reasons we suggest that the opposi- 
tional structure in Altneustadt is a mixture 
of our theoretical models I and II. The 
two-dimensional configuration is neces- 
sary to accommodate the fragmentation.!? 

In Figure 2, the successful collective 
actors are arrayed to the right of the 
space, while unsuccessful collective ac- 
tors are located toward its upper left 
corner. The axis sketched in the diagram 
follows the recurrent ideological split 
between the socially and economically 
liberal Social Democratic party (S.P.D.) 
group and the more conservative Chris- 
tian Democratic Union (C.D.U.) support- 
ers. 

The second dimension of the space sim- 
ply distinguishes between the two pairs of 
‘collective actors that share preferences on 
an issue but have no linkages to one an- 
other. This fragmentation is easily ex- 
plained, given the social composition of 
these collective actors. The first pair of 
collective actors, B,, and Boz, share oppo- 
sition to the construction of a new city 
hall. Bau consists of SPD. supporters and 
fellow travellers recruited from the natural 
science research center who hold highly 
egalitarian views (see Table 2), while B, 
is a set of economically conservative 
C.D.U. businessmen with economic 
interests in the county rather than the city 
of Altneustadt, who objected to the ` 
building of an expensive city hall by their 
usual allies, the city-dominated C.D.U. 
personnel (B;). 

The two collective actors opposed to 
the pop festival, Es, and Eog, are both con- 


10 The one-dimensional smallest space solution for 
Altneustadt had an unacceptably high coefficient of 
alienation of 0.24. ` 
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Figure 3. Oppositional Structure in Towertown." 
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servative in orientation. They are re- 
cruited, however, from quite disparate in- 
stitutional sectors—the county-oriented 


industrial, agricultural, and land develop- 


ment sector, and the city-based commer- 
cial interests—and thus lacked opportuni- 
ties to form communication channels. 
Note, however, that despite their frag- 
mentation, it was the prevailing opinion in 
the elite that these groups would be suc- 
cessful in preventing the pop festival from 
occurring. 1) I 

Note that two of the three unopposed 
collective actors, Ap, C,, and D,, are rela- 
tively central in Figure 2. This occurs be- 
cause all are large and heterogeneous in 
composition. This insures that they have 
substantial overlap with all other collec- 
tive actors in the system. D,, however, is 
drawn toward the S.P.D. groups E, and 
Bo, because the S.P.D. group initiated the 
proposal for a secular rather than a reli- 
giously based public middle school. At its: 
onset the school controversy was quite 
bitter and divisive; it eventually attracted 
widespread support within the elite, 
though, drawing D, toward the center of 
the oppositional structure in Altneustadt 
(see Laumann and Pappi [1976: 101-31; 
163-72] for a more detailed treatment of 
these controversies and their partisans). 

Examination of Figure 3 depicting the 
oppositional structure -of*‘Towertown’s- 
elite suggests that it is a good approxima- 
tion to our theoretical model III, the mul- 
tidimensional cleavage model with no 
coordinating center. First, note that the 
collective actors are arranged roughly in a 
circle. Observe also that successful col- 
lective actors are scattered fairly uni- 
formly around the rim and are in- 
terspersed with losing collective actors. 
The rim formation further suggests that 
there is relatively little systematic overlap 
among winning collective actors. If such 
overlap had occurred, this would have 
drawn the successful collective actors 
toward the center of the space and cast the 
unsuccessful ones toward the 
periphery—thus forming the arrangement 
postulated in the polycentric bargaining 
structure of model IV. Finally, note the 
two nearly orthogonal dimensions, the 


`H See fn. 8. 
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first contrasting collective actors con- 
cerned with the provision of human ser- 
vices, education, and health, and the 
regulation of conduct,!? and the second 
ordering opposing collective actors con- 
cerned with major capital expenditures 
having implications for agricultural, 
industrial and residential land develop- 
ment. i 

The: construction of a.new regional 
(rather than city) hospital under private 
auspices raised questions both with regard 
to the commitment of substantial capital 
resources from the private and public 
sectors and with regard to the nature and 
character of the health services to be 
provided, especially the question of men- 
tal health facilities. Since this issue had 
both narrowly economic and broader so- 
cial implications, it is interesting to note 
the intermediate location of A, in Figure 
3, between collective actors concerned 
with "purer" economic issues of airport 
jurisdiction and the location of a post 
office, and those concerned with the 
value-rooted issues of the curfew and the 
school.!? 

The only centrally located collective 
actor in Figures 3, By, was a loser, despite 
its size and heterogeneous composition. It 
included nearly the entire set of influen- 
tials in the city—thus its central 
location—who. opposed the airport be- 
cause of its costs to the city. This group, 
however, was unsuccessful because the 
authority to make the final binding deci- 
sion was lodged in the county board of 
commissioners. The proximity of the win- 
ning C, and the losing D, arose from their 
overlapping membership of downtown 
businessmen who, on the one hand, op- 


12 The curfew issue is concerned with the regula- 
tion of conduct. In this issue, a curfew was imposed 
by the mayor in the aftermath of disturbances and 
destruction of property in the central business dis- 
trict by students protesting the bombing of Cambodia 
during the Vietnam War. 

13 Members of E, were primarily persons from the 
university community and their liberal allies. They 
opposed the closing of a progressively oriented 
school in the city system, that originally had been 
sun by the university's School of Education as a 
laboratory and training facility. This school bad been 
scheduled by the local Board of Education to be 
replaced by a conventional neighborhood school 
program. 
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posed the location of the new post office 
in an urban renewal area inconvenient to 
the central business district and who also 
supported the mayor’s imposition of a 
curfew after the ‘‘trashing’’ of the 
downtown business area. 

Recall that there is little evidence to 
support the notion that the collective ac- 
tors in Towertown are systematically 
differentiated with respect to basic social 
value orientations. This, in addition to the 
results shown in Figure 3, contributes to 
our characterization of Towertown's 
oppositional structure as a set of sys- 
tematically shifting collective actors with 
no central coordinating core. 

The images of oppositional structure 
that we have discussed here are in accord 
with the subjective perceptions of the in- 

fluence structure reported by the elite 
members themselves. In Altneustadt, 
over 75% of the elite agrees that the oppo- 
sitional structure is one in which there is 
persistent conflict between stable fac- 
tions. By contrast, in Towertown percep- 
tions are much less clear: a plurality of 
more than 45% of the elite members there 
describes the community structure as one 
of shifting coalitions, while over 40% 
characterizes it as a stable factional struc- 
ture. This lack of clarity in Towertown is 
understandable, given the more complex 
structure of collective actors depicted in 
Figure 3. 


Summary and Conclusion 


We have proposed a new concept, that 
of a collective actor, that is to serve as the 
analytic unit in the study of oppositional 
structures in collective decision-making 
systems. After distinguishing this concept 
from others currently in use, we devel- 
oped a set of spatial models describing the 
alternative forms of oppositional structure 
that have received attention in the litera- 
ture. We then attempted to demonstrate 
the utility of our approach in a compara- 
tive analysis of two quite different com- 
munity elite systems. Needless to say, 
much remains to be done in refining and 
elaborating the concept and the research * 
strategies associated with it. 

We will conclude by mentioning some 
implications of our work here for network 
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analyses of elite systems. We have not 
criticized the use of existing clustering 
techniques for the analysis of network 
data. What we have suggested is that in 
the study and depiction of conflict struc- 
tures using such techniques, it is neces- 
sary to take explicit account of interests or 
preferences in addition to data on linkages 
between elite members. While prefer- 
ences well may be associated with 
similarities in structural position within 
networks (Burt, 1978), the association is 
frequently weak enough to make it 
hazardous to characterize oppositional 
structures on the basis of network data 
alone. Equally importantly, one must not 
emphasize preferences to the exclusion of 
linkages; to do so is to ignore important 
questions concerning the social organiza- 
tion of conflict groups. 

None of the above should be taken to 
imply that analyses of role structure (Burt, 
1977; Breiger and Pattison, 1978) based on 
network data alone are not useful contri- 
butions. When investigators are spe- 
cifically concerned with oppositional roles 
and structures, however, we think the ap- 
proach offered here will prove preferable. 
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Following interactionist theory, this study argues that cultural creation and usage can be 
examined by conceptualizing cultural forms as originating in a small-group context. Those 
cultural elements which characterize an interacting group are termed the idioculture of the 
group. This approach focuses on the content of small-group interaction, and suggests that the 
meanings of cultural items in a small group must be considered in order to comprehend their 
continued existence as communication. Five characteristics of cultural items affect which items 
will become part of a group culture. Cultural forms may be created and continue to be utilized in 
situations if they are known to members of the interacting group, usable in the course of group 
interaction, functional in supporting group goals and individual needs, appropriate in 
supporting the status hierarchy of the group, and triggered by events which occur in group 
interaction. These elements have impact only through the interpretations of group members oF 
their situations. Support for this approach is drawn from a participant observation study of 


Little League baseball teams. 


The concept of culture generally has not 


proven useful as a significant variable in | 


sociology because of difficulties associ- 
ated with specifying its content and the 
population serving as its referent. One 
speaks glibly of the culture of a particular 
group with the expectation that one's 
audience will have a common-sense 
understanding of what is meant. Because 
of the difficulties and ambiguities involved 
in the use of the term culture (Geertz, 
1973:89), it virtually has been disregarded 
in recent sociological writing as a major 
theoretical variable. 

The term refers to a central feature of 
human societies, and because of its 
sociological relevance, a reconceptualiza- 
tion of the culture concept. is desirable. 
However, in order to avoid treating cul- 
ture as an amorphous, indescribable mist 
which swirls around society members, it is 


* Direct all communications to: Gary Alan Fine, 
Department of Sociology; University of Minnesota; 
Minneapolis, MN 55455. 
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Bluff site were collected by Harold Pontiff. 


necessary to ground the term in interac- 
tion. Such specification can avoid the lack 
of common meaning often involved in 
studies of national cultures or subcultures. 
Blumer (1969) has argued that meaning 
derives from interaction, and culture, a set 
of shared understandings, is clearly impli- 
cated in Blumer’s premise. While culture 
is defined, created, and transmitted 
through interaction, it is not interaction 
itself, but the content, meanings, and 
topics of interaction. In Herskovits’s 
(1948:625) definition: 


though a culture may be treated by the stu- 
dent as capable of objective description, in 
the final analysis it comprises the things that 
people have, the things they do, and what 
they think. 


Sociologists aid anthropologists wh. 
have examined culture have found 
specifying the cultural patterns of an en- 
tire society to be an insurmountable task. 
While the attempts have been noble, the 
size of the undertaking has produced dis- 
appointing results for the goal of under- 
standing the dynamics of cultural creation 
and tradition. If we take Blumer’s premise 
seriously, it may be more suitable to begin 
our examination with interaction, and 
therefore to consider culture creation as 
an outcome of this interaction (e.g., Hare 
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et al., 1965:v). The prototype of these in- 
teracting units is the small group, and the 
prevalence of groups in society suggests 
that it may be useful to conceive of culture 
as being part of the communication sys- 
tem of these interacting units (Spector, 
1972). Despite the focus on the group, we 
recognize that this does not imply that 
shared understandings which transcend 
interactive networks do not exist; how- 
ever, models are necessary to indicate 
how information diffuses from the 
originating group (see Fine and Kleinman, 
1979). Although cultural elements can 
transcend the boundaries of interacting 
groups, it frequently occurs that cultural 
elements are experienced within the con- 
text of the small group. Thus, one may 
argue that most culture elements are expe- 
rienced as part of a communication sys- 
tem of a small group even though they 
may be known widely.! The experience of 
knowing and using culture is inevitably 
tied to situational contexts of group life. 
To understand the dynamics of cultural 
creation and cultural change, we must an- 
alyze this knowledge within the context of 
its mode of transmission. 

In focusing on the interacting unit, I 
argue that every group has to some extent 
à culture of its own, which I shall term its 
idioculture.? Idioculture consists of a 
system of knowledge, beliefs, behaviors, 
and customs shared by members of an 
interacting group to which members can 
refer and employ as the basis of further 
interaction. Members recognize that they 
share experiences in common and these 


1 Cultural elements disseminated by the mass 
media (television, radio) or in crowd settings (rock 
concerts, rallies, sports events) are exceptions. 
However, even in these isolated or mass settings 
Fine (1977) suggests that audiences are not com- 
posed of discrete individuals, but of a collection of 
small groups. These small groups help to structure 
the meaning of the event for individuals in atten- 
dance. Printed matter generally is notable for the 
noninteractional acquisition of cultural 
knowledge—although even here the material is often 
discussed with others. 

? [dio derives from idios, the Greek root for own 
(not ideo). It was felt necessary to coin a new term 


because the most logical phrase, that of group cul- . 


ture, has been used previously with several quite 
different meanings (Thelan, 1954; Rossel, 1976; 
McFeat, 1974). " 
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experiences can be referred to with the 
expectation that they will be understood 
by other members, and further can be em- 
ployed to construct a social reality. The 
term, stressing the localized nature of 
culture, implies that it need not be part of 
a demographically distinct subgroup, but 
rather that it is a particularistic develop- 
ment of any group in the society. 

While the implications of conceiving of 
small groups as having cultures have not 
been considered adequately, some re- 
searchers have indicated the usefulness of 
this construct. Hollingshead (1939:816) in 
his discussion of behavior systems main- 
tained that: 


Persons in more or less continuous associa- 
tion evolve behavior traits and cultural 
mechanisms which are unique to the group 
and differ in some way from those of other 
groups and from the larger socio-cultural 
complex. That is, every. continuing social 
group develops a variant culture and à body 
of social relations peculiar and common to 
its members. 


Lee (1954) and Gordon (1964) both 
suggest that the concept of a group culture 
fills a void in sociological conceptions of 
culture. Despite anthropological and 
folkloristic ethnographies (Leemon, 1972; 
Adams, 1971; Dundes and Fallasi, 1975) 
and experimental manipulations of lab- 
oratory groups (Rose and Felton, 1955; 
Jacobs and Campbell, 1961; Weick and. 
Gilfillan, 1971; MacNeil and Sherif, 1976), 
little attention has been given to the use- 
fulness of this concept, and how social 
constraints influence the creation arid 
continued usage of cultural items in small 
groups. 

My goal in this paper is simple. After 
briefly suggesting several theoretical ra- 
tionales for the idioculture construct, I 
shall examine several perceived char-. 
acteristics of cultural items which affect 
their creation and usage, and, thus, the 
development of idiocultures within a set of 
small groups. Hopefully this analysis, 
having.grounded the cultural creation pro- 
cess in interaction, eventually will allow 
for a specification of the dynamics in 
volved in the social construction of cul- 
tural elements in larger groupings an 
societies. : 
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SMALL GROUPS AND CULTURE CREATION 


LITTLE LEAGUE IDIOCULTURES 


In order to explicate how an idioculture 
develops, it is necessary to base the dis- 
. cussion on empirical observations. While 
the examination of any set of continuing 
small groups could provide the material 
for this analysis, the data discussed in this 
paper derive from three years of partici- 
pant observation research conducted with 
Little League? baseball teams in five 
communities in New England and Min- 
nesota. Little League baseball teams were 
chosen for observation because they 
combine the two major elements of group 
life: task orientation (winning games) and 
socioemotional orientation (peer 
friendship).4 In addition, because Little 
League is seasonal, the creation, devel- 
opment, and dissolution of the team cul- 
ture could be observed. While some tradi- 
tions continue from year to year, as ap- 
proximately one-half a team’s personnel 
returns, each year essentially represents 
the creation of a new idioculture. 
` The teams examined consisted of 12 to 
15 preadolescents, coached by one to 
three adults: Over the course of a three-. 
month season, teams play 14 to 21 games 
and, including practice time, spend about 
ten hours a week together. During the sea- 
sons the author (and, in one league, a re- 


search assistant) interacted with players. 


3 The Little League organization was established 
‘in -1939 for the purpose of allowing boys to play 
organized basebail under the supervision of qualified 
adults. The organization has grown enormously 
` since then to the point where it now has over 600,000 
players between the ages of nine and 12, and about 
5,000 leagues. As a result of court suits from equal 
rights groups, the League changed its policy in 1974 
to admit.both boys and girls into its programs. How- 
ever, the ten teams examined in-depth in this project 
consisted only of boys. 

4 While the decision to use Little League baseball 
teams to exemplify cultural production may appear 
somewhat frivolous, such groups are as important to 
their participants as most adult groups. For the 
months that the Little League season is in progress, 
baseball becomes a central preoccupation of these 
boys (Stone, 1978). Further it is the problem that one 
studies which determines the significance of the 


work, not the ‘substantive’ concern, in this case- 


Little League baseball. If these groups are compara- 
ble to other groups in their process of cultural pro- 
duction (as I claim), they are a legitimate subject for 
study. I am attempting to generalize to all groups, 
not simply preadolescent congeries. 


` 
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and coaches (Fine and Glassner, 1979), 
although the observer had no formal role, 
such as coach or umpire. Within each 
league two teams were observed in detail, 
and during practices and games the ob- 
server remained with the team in the dug- 
out or or the field. The five leagues 
examined were: (1) Beanville,? an upper 
middle-class professional suburb of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; (2) Hopewell, an 
exurban township outside the Providence, 
Rhode Island metropolitan area— 
consisting of small towns, beach-front 
land, farms and a campus of the state uni- 
versity; -3) Bolton Park, an upper 
middle-class professional suburb of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, similar to Beanville ex- 
cept for geographical location; (4) Sanford 
Heights, middle- to lower middle-class 
suburb of Minneapolis, consisting primar- 
ily of developers' tract homes; and (5) 
Maple Bluff, an upper middle-class neigh- - 
borhood within the city limits of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. The latter teams were 
examined by a research assistant. In 
Beanvile participant observation was 
conductec during two seasons, while in 
the other sites observation was confined 
to a single season. ` 


RATIONALE FOR. THE IDIOCULTURE 
CONSTRUCT 


Because discussions of culture have not 
been grounded in observation of interac- 
tion or conceived of in terms of behavioral 
dynamics and needs of groups, culture has 
not been represented adequately. By rec- 
ognizing that groups develop a culture of 
their own, some of the sterility of much 
current small-group research can be 
avoided. Five arguments are proposed 
here for the utility of the construct of 
idioculture in sociological research. . 


1. Specificity of Cultures . 


Since small groups are observable and 
are capable of being questioned, culture 
need not remain the amorphous phenom- 
enon which it tends to be in social an- 





5 All names included in the report of the Little- = 
League research are pseudonyms. "PU be 
A d = 

i de? 


x 


jw b. 
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thropology and macrosociology. The 
relatively limited extent of the par- 
ticularistic aspects of small-group culture 
lends itself to examination by the partici- 
pant cbserver, and thus idiocultures can 
be specified by the researcher to a much 
greater extent than is true for either 
societal cultures or subcultures. Within 
our Little League study it is possible to 
compose a relatively complete description 
of the culture of a team, although the de- 
piction of a culture of a small group of 
small boys is a rather extensive under- 
taking (Fine, n.d.). Such a compilation 
will include the particular team rules de- 
veloped by the group of boys and their 
coaches, the regular joking topics, 
nicknames, and modes of appropriate be- 
havior adopted by the boys. A com- 
prehensive attempt to compile preadoles- 
cent culture is an impossible task, al- 
though several useful partial collections 
have been published (e.g., Opie and Opie, 
1959). 


2. Comparative Analysis af Groups 


The concept of idioculture allows for 
the development of a cultural anthropol- 
ogy of small groups (McFeat, 1974). So- 
cial scientists typically have little under- 
standing of how closely related groups 
differ from each other. These groups may 
appear to have common goals (winning 
baseball games), comparable member- 
ships (chosen by means of a player draft in 
which all adult coaches take turns select- 
ing players), and similar environments 
(playing and practicing in the same loca- 
tions), vet groups develop unique cultures 
and different styles of behavior. Here, 
again, the examination of differences 
among groups requires considerable space, 
more than is possible in this article. How- 
ever, it is clear that the cultures that teams 
develop are a result of social and envi- 
ronmental contingencies, combined with 
the social definitions which emerge in 
group interaction. Once the idioculture is 
developed (a process occurring from the 
beginning moments of the group), it 
shapes future actions and collective* 
meanings. By comparing groups in terms 
of their experiences and shared meanings 
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as influencing their culture, one is able to 
explicate the process of cultural 
differentiation—a process Fischer (1968) 
has termed microethnography. Yn our Lit- 
tle League research early victory or defeat 
(a social contingency) and the definition of 
that outcome have a considerable effect 
on structuring the team culture. Teams that 
perceive themselves as successful typi- 
cally develop a more robust culture of 
baseball-related items than the culture of 
early losers. 


3. Cultural Creation and Diffusion in 
Societies and Subsocieties 


Understanding the dynamics of the cre- 
ation of an idioculture may have signifi- 
cant implications for understanding cul- 
tural creation in larger social units. In ob- 
serving a small group one can pinpoint 
precisely and with confidence the circum- 
stances under which an item of culture 
was created. This cultural creation pro- 
cess may be similar to that for cultural 
products which reach a wider audience. 
Many cultural products are created in 
group situations (e.g., scriptwriters' con- 
ferences, theatre ensembles or scientific 
research groups) (Fine, 1977). Informal 
cultural products, such as jokes, slang, or 
superstitions, can develop in the course of 
natural interaction in a group, and sub- 
sequently may ''catch on," spread be- 
yond the boundaries of the group to which 
it originally belonged, and become part of 
a culture or subculture (Fine and Klein- 
man, 1979), Such mass diffusion does not 
occur very frequently, and our research 
does not allow us to cite any example in 
which a cultural object created by one of 
the observed teams entered into the na- 
tional preadolescent subculture, but on 
several occasions cultural traditions 
crossed team lines. One team in Bolton 
Park, for example, started standing on the 
dugout bench and cheering. This practice 
subsequently was adopted by two of the 
other six teams, through acceptance by 
the high status players on those teams, 
and the diffusion rapidly spread to their 
teammates. Such examples of diffusion 
suggest general processes of cultural 
transmission (e.g., the two-step flow of 
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communication) (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 
1955). 


4. Groups As Cultural Units 


The idioculture construct indicates that 
groups do not exist in a content-free con- 
text, but are continuously engaged in the 
construction of a social reality, a history 
(McBride, 1975), and a sense of meaning 
(Berger and Luckmann, 1967). Small- 
group research typically portrays groups 
as data points, and examines group 
dynamics divorced from the content of 
talk or action. Following interactionist 
theory, we assume that cultural content 
derives its shared social meaning through 
interaction, rather than through an a priori 
assignment of meaning. Groups negotiate 
meanings, and this ongoing negotiation 
structures the culture of groups.: The 
content of talk and behavior is thus central 
to the comprehension of group dynamics, 
and this understanding can occur only 
through a contextual examination of cul- 
ture. The nicknames of Little 
Leaguers—Big Rides, Shrimppo, Thun- 
derfoot, Train, or Maniac—imply that 
shared meanings of players exist and the 
replacement of nicknames over time 
suggests that these meanings are not 
necessarily static. Without a considera- 
tion of meaning, behavior is 
*"meaningless''—a point experimental 
examinations of small groups ignore or 
downplay.: . 


5. Culture As Mediation between 
Environment and Action 


Idioculture is proposed as a mediating 
element between constraints external to 
the group and the behavior of the group in 
dealing with these constraints. It. is the 
process by which collective decisions are 
selected, and thus permits an under- 
standing of how a group increases its 
sense of ''groupness,'" cohesion, and 
commitment. Further, as Berger and 
Luckmann (1967:87) suggest, sub- 
universes of meaning (idiocultures) 
provide for the differentiation of group 
members from outsiders. Differences in 
behavioral response to social stimuli and 
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social integration have been shown con- 
vincingly to relate to the cultural values of 
small communities (Vogt and O'Dea, 
1953; Rogers and Gardner; 1969; DuWors, 
1952). The culture of a group provides a 
set of behavioral options for the group to 
choose after the meaning of an external 
event has been determined. Thus, in this 
Little League research, teams responded 
idiosyncratically to potential victory (by 
special cheers) and defeat (by per: 
sonalized insults). The team achieves con- 
sensus on whether the game is close, is 
being lost or won; then members choose 
from the group's repertoire of cultural op- 
tions available given a situational defini- 
tion. 

Each of these five explanations de- 
serves a full explication and, although this 
article only attempts to provide for an 
understanding of factors influencing the 
social production of idiocultural elements, 
a return to the above arguments in future 
reports is necessary. 


THE SOCIAL PRODUCTION OF 
IDIOCULTURE 


At the inception of any group, an 
idioculture does not exist; however, the 
formation of a culture may occur from the 
opening moments of group interaction. 
When individuals meet, they begin to con- 
struct a culture by asking for names and 
other biographical points which can be 
referred to subsequently (Davis, 1973). 
Eventually idioculture becomes self- 


- generating, and direct solicitation and re- 


ciprocal inquisition are no longer neces- 
sary for social solidarity. Over time, rules 
are established, opinions expressed, in- 
formation exchanged, and members expe- 
rience events together. Sherif and Sherif 
(1953:236—7) suggest that: 


When individuals having no established re- 
lationships are brought together in a group 
situation to interact in group activities with 
common goals, they produce a group struc- 
ture. .. . This group structure implies posi- 
tive in-group identifications and common 
attitudes and tends, in time, to generate by- 
products or norms peculiar to the groups, 
such as nicknames, catchwords, ways of 
doing things, etc. 


. 
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To be sure, not every element of a group’s 
conversation or behavior will be part of 
the idioculture. Idioculture is augmented 
if an experience occurs or a piece of in- 
formation is transmitted within the group 
(i.e., in the presence of more than one 
group member) and is perceived as an 
event or statement which can be refer- 
enced legitimately and meaningfully (see 


Garfinkel, 1967:38-41)—1.e., the occur- | 


rence is worthy of retrospective notice. 
Thus, in Little League, a routine hit or 
catch, being ‘‘taken for granted,” usually 
will not make an impact on the group’s 
idioculture, but may become notable if the 
situational constraints give the event a 
significance beyond its expected lack of 
impact (e.g., a catch by a poor outfielder 
at a crucial point in a game—an event 
which did produce a nickname in one Lit- 
tle League scenario). . 

The specific elements of an idioculture 
are not generated randomly through 
chance statements and events, but are ac- 
cessible to sociological analysis. How- 
ever, it would be inaccurate to suggest 
that the cultural elements of a group are 
inevitably produced by external determi- 
nants over which members have no con- 
trol. Members construct meanings given a 
set of social constraints which are per- 
_ ceived as affecting the boundaries of per- 
missible behavior. While the content of 
cultural elements needs to satisfy five 
analytical criteria to become incorporated 
into an idioculture, these five criteria are 
not external stimuli which inevitably 
shape the behavior of individuals or 
groups. Rather, these are components of 
the sense-making systems of individuals; 
the specific implications of these criteria 
are negotiated in group interaction. These 
processes essentially operate as filters 
(Siman, 1977), which constrain cultural 
options. They provide strictures within 
which freedom of selection operates. 

The five filtering elements are proposed 
to explain the selection and continued 
salience of any given item in a group’s 
idioculture—that the item be perceived as 
Known, Usable, Functional, and Appro- 
priate-in terms of the group's status sys-* 
tem, and Triggered by some experienced 
event. These factors can be schematized 
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roughly in an ordered relationship by a 
Venn diagram according to the number of 
potential items which meet each criteria: 
K>U>F>A>T. The manner in which 
each of these filters will be interpreted is a 
situational achievement for members, and ` 
although I shall take for granted their op- 
eration in this discussion, I recognize that 
the interpretation of each of them is 
grounded in their own set of situational 
negotiations. 

Known culture. 'The first constraint on 
whether a potential culture element will 
become part of the group idioculture is 
that the item or components of the item be 
known previously by at least one.member 
of the group. This pool of background in- 
formation I shall term the known culture 
of the group. 

This perspective is congruent with 
Becker and Geer's (1960) argument that 
the manifest culture of a group will be de- 
rived from the latent cultures of members. 
While the culture content emerges from 
group interaction, latent culture or the re- 
call of prior knowledge will affect the form 
of these culture elements, although not the 
specific content. Culture content is syn- 
thesized from remembrances of past ex- 
periences. Since members have access to 
other idiocultures (or latent cultures) 
through previous or concurrent member- 
ships, the range of potentially known in- 
formation may be extensive. 

Among Sanford Heights teams, a ball 
which was hit foul over the backstop was 
known as a ‘‘Polish Home Run." Such a 
cultural item would have been meaning- 
less had it not been for latent cultural 
items—what a home run is, and the sym- 
bolic opposition of hitting a ball straight 
over the outfield fence and hitting it 
backward over the backstop. In other 
words, hitting the ball over either end of 
the field was a home run (and this was not 
said of balls which curved outside a foul 
line). The existence of the item also re- 
quired a knowledge of social 
stereotypes—that ‘‘Polish” is an ethnic 
slur—implying backwardness or incom- 
petence. Without this cultural knowledge 
such an identification of this type of foul 
ball would not have become a part of the 
culture of these preadolescents. Likewise, 
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referring to other players on the basis of 
their uniform color as a ‘‘green bean” or 
"Chiquita," as was done in Hopewell, 
suggests thàt cultural elements are depen- 
dent upon prior knowledge derived from 
external sources. 

Creativity poses no particular problems 
for this perspective since created items 
are not developed de novo; rather, they 
are novel combinations of previously 
familiar elements (e.g., Hebb, 1974). 
These combinations. may be given mean- 
ings different from that of any constitutive 
element by the members of the group. 
Thus, players on the Maple Bluff White 
Sox developed a dress code which was 
loosely modeled on observation of major 
leaguers, although not identical to it. Be- 
fore one practice in Sanford Heights sev- 
eral players were hanging on the backstop 
at the practice field while one of tlieir 
teammates shook the fence as hard as 
possible, an activity he termed . the 
Chinese pain shake, a term apparently 
created spontaneously. While the term 
may never have been uttered before, its 
antecedents exist in that speaker's latent 
culture: notably the association of 
Chinese with torture (e.g., the Chinese 
water torture), and the earthquakes which 
had affected China during this period and 
to which this activity was similar. Thus, 
the creation of this cultural item, although 
seemingly an idiosyncratic construction, 
can be interpreted in terms of previous 
knowledge. The term for that behavior 
"makes sense” in terms of the web of 
meanings accessible to those individuals. 

The larger the percentage of boys who 
share a latent cultural element (e.g., the 
behavior of certain professional baseball 
players in wearing their hats or socks in a 
particular style), the more likely will this 
knowledge or some transformation of it 
come to characterize the group. This un- 
stated shared knowledge allows newly 
‘‘created’’ cultural items to be more 
readily meaningful for the group. 

Usable culture. The second criterion 
for inclusion in a group's idioculture is 
that a potential item be perceived as part 
of the members’ usable culture——that is, 
mentionable in the context of group in- 
teraction. Some elements of the latent or 
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known culture, although shared by mem- 
bers of a group, may not be shared pub- 
licly because of sacred or taboo implica- 
tions. : 

The usability of a cultural element is no 
a result of absolute criteria, but of the 
social meanings supplied by the. group 
members. Members’ personalities, reli- 
gion, political ideology, or morality may 
influence the situational viability for a 
cultural item. Thus, in Bolton Park one 
star player objected strongly to another 
player's reference to the ‘‘fucking umps’’; 
another player on that team chastised a 
teammate for uttering the epithet "Jesus 
Christ” and taking the Lord's name in 
vain. On other teams, however, such 
usage was legitimate and was not 
sanctioned. Observation suggests that 
teams do have different moral standards 
for propriety; this is due to their adult and 
child personnel, and the extent to which 
these personnel are willing to express 
their beliefs to shape public behavior. 

In Beanville, one of the two teams 
examined placed a heavier emphasis on 
religion than did the other, although both 
teams were largely Catholic. Possibly be- 
cause of the players or as a reification of 
the team name, the Angels indicated a 


greater interest in religion than did the 


Rangers. Members of the Angels inquired 
of each other why they missed church. 
The Rangers never publicly mentioned 
church, but on several occasions players 
did joke about abortions. While only a 
weak inference exists that similar jokes 
could not have occurred among the 
Angels, the presence of such jokes seems 
unlikely and inappropriate. ''Dirty" or 
sexual jokes were only spread among 
groups of Rangers (outside the earshot of 
their coach), and not in my observation 
among the Angels. 

Similarly, on one team in Hopewell, ra- 
cial epithets were common; one player 
made reference to blacks as ‘‘jungle bun- 
nies," while another commented ‘‘all the 
people who live around me are niggers,” 
and a third termed a Puerto Rican adoles- 
cent.‘‘half nigger and half white.” While 
many of the boys in the League were un- 
doubtedly aware of these terms, only on 
this one team were they spoken with any 
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regularity, and as part-of the normative 
order of the team. It is difficult to pinpoint 
why these comments were usable here 
and not elsewhere, but two years previ- 
ously this team had a black manager who 
apparently was not well-liked, and this 
may have accounted for the public ex- 
pression of racial resentment after he left. 
This is compounded by the situation that 
the two adults who coached this team did 
not appear to be greatly upset when this 
language was used. For example, we find 
this disquieting colloquy: 


(A black boy pitching for the opposing team 
has just hit one of their batters) 

Justin: ‘Come on, you nigger.” 

Coach: '*Don't be stupid.” 

Justin: “That's what he is.” 

Assistant Coach: ‘‘You’ll get thrown out of 
the game." 

Justin: ‘‘I don't mind if he calls me whitey.” 
(Field notes) ñ 


The issue here is the reaction of the 
coaches in establishing a definition of usa- 
bility..In this situation, and others, these 
adults see racial abuse as a strategic 
problem. Boys should not use these terms 
because other adults will sanction them, 
or because (on other occasions) it was said 
the targets may attack the speaker. The 
reactions of the adults, while not encour- 
aging these comments, do not make them 
unusable, and they remained a central part 
of the team’s culture throughout the sum- 
mer. 

Tied to usability is situational appropri- 
ateness. Norms for prescribed and pro- 
scribed behavior tend to be contextually 
bounded. An item of culture may be 
appropriate only in certain circumstances, 
such as when the coach is absent. Typi- 
cally, when group members are in the 
presence of outsiders the expressible ele- 
ments of the team’s idioculture are cur- 
tailed. This is evident in regard -to 
preadolescents who refrain from telling 
‘‘dirty” jokes in the presence of adults or 
strangers. Jokes comparing aborted 
babies to ripe, red tomatoes among the 
Beanville Rangers were limited to situa- 
tions in which adults, other than the au- 
thor, were not present. Likewise, one boy 
on the Sanford Heights Dodgers was 
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called ‘‘Mousey’’ by his affectionate 
mother. This nickname was used by peers 
in his absence, since he was a high status 
team member and it was a nickname he 
particularly disliked. This dislike only 
made the nickname more precious for his 
teammates. . 

Functional culture. A third factor in- 
fluencing the likelihood of an item being 
incorporated into a group's idioculture is 
its perceived congruence with the goals 
and needs of some or all group members, 
and whether it is defined as facilitating the 
survival and successful operation of the 
group as a unit (Pellegrin, 1953). Items 
which are consistent with these ends are 
termed the functiorial culture of the group. 
Thus, potential cultural elements which 
are known and usable by members may 
not become part of the group's idioculture 
if not recognized as supportive of the 
needs of the group or its members. In 
some cases of cultural innovation, espe- 
cially in regard to competing cultural ele- 
ments related to task goals, a cultural pro- 
cess metaphorically akin to natural selec- 
tion may operate. 

Some interactionists argue that culture 
develops as a response to shared problems 
(Becker and Geer, 1960; Hughes et al., 
1968; Spector, 1973); they claim that 
group culture is functional, and that much 
of culture production is directly related to 
group problem solving. This proposition is 
supported by an examination of group 
culture in a laboratory setting which indi- 
cates that problem-solving strategies that 
continue across time are those which have 
been most effective (Weick and Gilfillan, 
1971). 

Among Little League baseball teams, 
the rules and restrictions which team 
members enforce indicate the functional 
properties of group cuiture. The Beanville 
Rangers originated and enforced an 
operating procedure that the team would 
take batting practice (a desirable activity 
for the players) in the order that players 
arrived. This procedure encouraged 
promptness and, on occasion, the entire 
Ranger team arrived at the field before 
any members of the opposing team. The 
Rangers particularly were characterized 
by team spirit and friendships, as players 
knew each other informally through this 
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pregame activity; it served as a mech- 
anism for minimizing arguments about the 
batting practice order. The preadoles- 
cents, rather than the coaches, structured 
the team’s behavior, and the procedure 
strengthened the position of the team’s 
preadolescent leader who lived a block 
from the field and always arrived early. 
Prior to the establishment of this proce- 
dure, batting order was determined 
haphazardly-—mostly by whomever was 
most insistent at the moment, rather than 
by a systematic ordering procedure by the 
coach. It was because the ordering of bat- 
ting practice had been problematic for the 
Rangers that such a rule was functional as 
a problem-solving mechanism. . 

A Hopewell team prohibited chewing 
gum on the playing field because one of 
their players had almost choked on a piece 
of gum after he ran into another outfielder 
when attempting to catch an unexpected 
fly ball. Other teams in the league did not 
have a similar rule, because the issue was 
never salient. For an item of culture to be 
overtly functional to a group, the group 
must define itself, either implicitly or 
explicitly, as having a problem, and then 
the cultural item may be proposed as a 
solution to. the problem. 

Some cultural items do not directly ad- 
dress problems in a group, but still may be 
said to be functional in that they achieve 
group goals such as entertainment or so- 
cial solidarity. While they may not be pro- 
posed in response to interactional diffi- 
culties, these idiocultural items facilitate 
group functioning. The creation of cultural 
prescriptions and proscriptions is tied di- 
rectly to their functional character. The 
origins of nonovertly functional culture 
items may not be related directly to the 
needs of the group, but their continued 
usage is. 

Appropriate culture. Some potential 
elements of a group’s culture, while func- 
tional for satisfying group goals or per- 
sonal needs, do not occur or continue be- 
cause they undermine the group’s social 
structure in not supporting the interper- 
sonal network and power relations in the 
group. Those potential cultural’ elements 
which are consistent with the patterns of 
interaction of the group are the appropri- 
ate culture of the group. A cultural item 
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which expresses hostility toward a well- 
liked or legitimately powerful individual 
may be known, usable, and even func- 
tional (in that hostility may need to be 
expressed), y2t may be inappropriate un- 
less the group structure is altered (see 
Hollander, 1°58). 

This becomes clear in the case of 
nicknames. Many nicknames are evalua- 
tive in conteat, and a nickname must fit 
the target’s defined status in the group. 
During the first year of observation of the 
Beanville Rangers, one team member, 
Tom, acquired the nickname ‘‘Maniac,’ 
based upon a linguistic play on his last 
name, and cn his physical awkwardness 
on the baseball diamond. That year he was 
an eleven-year-old substitute outfielder. 
When the team members were asked to 
name their three best friends on the team 
during the rriddle of the season, Tom was . 
named only by one of the 12 other boys 
answering the sociometric questionnaire 
(with 15 players on the team). According 
to sociometric ranking and formal status, 
Tom is a low-status team member. The 
question formulated that season was: 
What would happen the following year 
when he was 12 years of age, and 
presumably would be one of the better 
players on the team? The following year, 
Tom started most of the Rangers’ games 
at third base, was one of the best batters 
on the team, and was located in the middle 
of the team's status hierarchy. In 
sociometric ratings both at the beginning 
and the end of the season, Tom was 
named.by four of the 14 other players as 
one of their three best friends on the team. 
His previous nickname, ''Maniac," was 
no longer in circulation, although Tom and 
other team members recalled its presence 
during th2 previous year. Tom's new 
nickname was ''Main Eye,” again a play 
on the boy's last name, though with 
dramatically different symbolic connota- 
tions. 

-A similar example occurred the follow- 
ing year in Sanford Heights. One of the 
eleven year olds on the Giants was known 
as a particularly poor baseball player, 
having gone hitless in his previous year in 
the league. As a function of his weak 
baseball skills and his somewhat isolated 
position on the team, he was called 
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“‘Smeli-ton,’’ again a play on a surname. 
During the first week of the season, much 
to everyone’s surprise—his own 
included—he hit a Grand Slam home run. 


His nickname ‘‘Smell-ton’’ was forgotten . 


and, for the rest of the season, his team- 
mates called him Jim. Status can be use- 
fully conceived of as constraining the cre- 
ation. of nicknames, although the labeling 
effect of nicknames and other culturally 
identifying information on group position 
cannot be denied. Nicknames are not the 
only cultural items subject to status con- 
siderations; pranks and practical jokes 
may only be performed on low siatus 
members, and rules may be constructed so 
that they support the prerogatives of the 
older players—such as determining who 
should coach on the bases (high status 
boys) or who should go to the refreshment 
stand for water (isolates). 

In addition to being affected by status 
inappropriateness, acceptance of a cul- 
tural item may be contingent on the nature 
of sponsorship. Potential cultural items 
are more likely to be accepted into a 
group's idioculture when proposed by a 
high status member (Sherif and Sherif, 
1953:252). This clearly applies when the 
coach proposes some cultural element; 
while these are not invariably accepted by 
his preadolescent charges, they do stand a 
comparatively greater likelihood of ac- 
ceptance. Thus, in Hopewell, one set of 
coaches suggested that before a game 
their team should form a circle, that team 
members place their hands in the middle 
of the circle and, when the coach said 
“Let's go,” that players should buoyantly 
raise their arms in unison. This ritual 
characterized the team throughout the 
season. Another coach in Maple Bluff 
rituallv asked his team what three things 
they needed to win, and they vigorously 
responded, ''Hustle, pride and class;”’ a 
third coach in Beanville would refer to a 
weak hit as something which his grand- 
mother could hit better than, and so the 
comic image of this middle-aged man's 
grandmother entered the team's culture. 

High status players, like coaches, find 
their personal status accorded the tradi: 
tions they wish to establish. Several 
members of the Beanville Rangers got 
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wiffles (short haircuts) after Wiley, the 
second most popular boy on the team, got 
one and was proud of it. This fad contin- 
ued (with one or two boys newly shaved 
each day) until Rich, the most popular boy 
on the team, publicly claimed that he 
thought the haircut looked stupid, al- 
though he deliberately excluded Wiley 
from this evaluation, saying that he looked 
good. After Rich's announcement, only 
one low status boy had his hair cut in that 
fashion, and the team, highly critical of his 
tonsorial style, said it looked horrible and, 
further, it was not a real wiffle. Similar 
sociometric processes affected clothing 
conformity, such as wearing wristbands or 
sneakers at games, and wearing shorts or 
removing one's shirt at practice. 

Triggering event. The range of potential 
cultural items which qualify as known, us- 
able, functional, and appropriate is exten- 
sive, and some interactional mechanism 
(or filter) is necessary to account for 
which items enter the group’s cultural re- 
pertoire. The concept of a triggering event 
is postulated as an explanatory device to 
determine selection. Some bit of interac- 
tion will provide a ''spark'" which pro- 
duces the specific content of the idiocul- 
ture. This event can consist of any action 
or statement which produces a response in 
the group, similar to Smelser's (1962) con- 
cept of a precipitating factor for collective 
behavior. À member's new haircut may be 
sufficient to spawn à new nickname 
(‘‘Kojak,’’ ''Buzz Conroy," “Peach 
Fuzz"). A miscue may provide the im- 
petus for a joking sequence that remains 
part of group lore. À threat to the group 
may produce a legend, new norm, or a 
prescription for group action. 

While any triggering event may 
theoretically produce idioculture, some 
events recur and, in those cases, items of 
idioculture are particularly likely to be 
produced and, once produced, will more 
likely be relevant to the group as they are 
repeatedly functional and appropriate. 
Thus, the superior batting of one Bean- 
ville youngster led to him being called 
"Superstar," and the opposite talent of a 
boy in Bolton Park produced his 
nickname: ‘‘Strike Out King." These 
nicknames are sociometrically appropri- 
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ate, as well as being frequently triggered, 
because of the differential athletic 
achievements of these two youngsters. 
In addition, triggers which are notable 
or unusual are especially likely to produce 
idioculture.* Support for this assertion is 
provided by Gmelch (1971) in an exam- 
ination of baseball superstitions in the 
professional leagues; he discovered that 
rituals emanated from particularly good 
performances, while behavioral taboos re- 
sulted from notably poor performances. 
One Bolton Park coach’s old Impala was 
called a ‘‘Cadillac’’ after a foul ball nearly 
hit it in practice and he jokingly told them 
not to hit his Cadillac. The term caught 
on, and the rusty car was called a ‘‘Cadil- 
lac” from that point on—the notable event 
of a wayward foul ball structured the cul- 
ture creation of the team. As Gmelch 
notes, notable events also effect taboos. 
One Hopewell coach brought his team 
red, white, and blue wristbands on open- 
ing day, in order to give the team some 
sense of unity and specialness. However, 
the team, which was expected to win the 
championship that year, lost its first game 
by the embarrassing score of 12-3. After 
the game, the players decided that the 
wristbands were unlucky and from that 
day no member of the team wore a 
wristband, and the team eventually won 
the league championship. 
' Triggering events and their effects are 
difficult to predict in advance in natural 
settings, as they are emergent from social 
interaction. However, in an experimental 
setting, triggering events can be sys- 
tematically arranged by the researcher 
and their effects upon the content of group 
culture examined. This constitutes a valu- 
able direction for research in this area. 
Summary. Five elements—the known 
culture, the usable culture, the functional 
culture, the appropriate culture, and the 
triggering event—influence the specific 


* Kelly (1967) has noted that distinctiveness or 
uniqueness tends to create attributions focusing on 
the characteristics or properties of the distinctive 
other. In the case of persons, these attributions gen- 
erally refer to dispositions. Kelly also notes that 
consistency of behavior over time or modality (as in 
the case of recurring triggering events) produces 
attributions based on the characteristics of the other. 
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content of a group's idioculture. Different 
configurations of these five factors 
suggest how groups come to differ in their 
culture, and why specific forms appear 
and remain in particular groups. To this 
point, cultural forms have been analyzed 
using a single characteristic; in order to 
indicate the combined impact of all five 
we shall examine the creation and usage of 
one particular cultural item considering all 
factors. 2 

During the middle of the season, the 
Beanville Rangers created and enforced a 
rule that no player could eat ice cream 
while sitting on the bench during a game. 
This rule was triggered by a combination 
of circumstances: it occurred in the con- 
text of a game in which the Rangers, by 
that time accustomed to victory, were 


being beaten. On the bench, one of the 


nonplaving low status players was eating 
an ice cream cone. This situation triggered 
the decision by the high status, older? 
players (not the coach) that ice cream 
could not be eaten on the bench (although 
gum could be chewed). The rule was 
known in that it was compatible with the 
policy and perspectives of professional 
sports teams. It was usable in that it did 
not deal with any tabooed or threatening 
areas of children's culture, and it is com- 
parable to the rules that children fre- 
quently make in interaction with each 
other (Piaget, 1932; Cooley, 1902). The 
rule was functional in relieving the frus- 
tration that the older players felt during 
that game, and in tending to get the atten- 
tion of the younger members on the team. 
Further, the presence of a set of rules or 
rituals may create a sense of group cohe- 
sion (Cartwright and Zander, 1953) and 
satisfaction (Borgatta and Bales, 1953). 
Finally, it was appropriate in that it was 
propounded by the high status members to 
control the low status members. Later in 
the season an older, high status player did 
eat ice cream on tbe bench, and was not 


7 Age (in years) and the percentage of the total 
number of sociometric choices received (with the 
opportunity for each boy to name three team mem- 
bers as friends) correlated +.48 (p < .05) at the 
beginning of this season, 4-.59 (p < .02) in the middle 
of the season, and +.61 (p = .01) at the end of the 


season. 
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criticized by other team members, al- 
though the rules remained for other team 
members. 


CONCLUSION 


Sociologists have had considerable dif- 
ficulty i in analyzing the position of culture 
in society because of a general unwilling- 
ness to examine culture in its behavioral 
context. Culture, like all aspects of social 
life, is situationally grounded and, thus, 
sociologists should bracket grand 
theorizing about culture in favor of 
examining it in situ. For both theoretical 
and methodological reasons, an examina- 
tion on the level of the small group seems 
desirable. Small groups can be examined 
adequately, and they represent locations 
where much culture, subsequently spread 
to larger social units, has its origin. This 
procedure, in addition to increasing 
understanding about the social role of 
culture itself, also has the potential for 
bettering knowledge about small groups. 
Groups should not be conceived, as they 
sometimes have been in the experimental 
small-groups literature, as content-free 
collections of individuals. A content- 
oriented approach to small groups allows 
for a systematic analysis of group dif- 
ferences. 

In this article, I have been concerned 
with exemplifying five perceived features 
of culture content which affect the content 
of group cultures. It is important to em- 
phasize that these five components pro- 
duce effects through the interactional 


negotiation of members, and this negotia- ` 


tion is based upon the shared meanings 
that these topics of communication have 
for members. Indeed, each of these five 
components is itself grounded in situa- 
tional meanings. Culture is a construction 
based upon the consensual meaning svs- 
tem of members; it comprises the interac- 
tional products that result from a verbal 
and behavioral representation of that 
meaning system. 

All groups, as they share experience, 
will develop a particularistic culture. Each 
of these cultures provides a task for the 
humanist as well as the social scientist. 
While we have emphasized the value of 
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understanding these systems for the com- 
prehension of the dynamics of groups and 
cultural usage, we have deliberately 
overlooked the fact that these are also 
aesthetic systems, and are a product of 
‘artful’? communication. At this point we 
must share our goal of understanding 
human behavior with the folklorist, the 
critic, and the poet. 
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Research on the socioeconomic achievement process has begun to generate anomalous 
findings, many of which involve occupational status as conventionally measured. Such 
anomalies include findings on the validity of conventional measures of occupational status, on 
the sex composition of occupations, and on the effects of occupation on earnings. This paper 
proposes a theory of vertical occupational differentiation based on the role activities of 
occupational incumbents. Two dimensions of vertical differentiation, authority and complexity, 
are derived from the division of labor. These concepts are shown to differ from occupational 
prestige by estimating confirmatory factor models that contain indicators of authority, 
complexity, and prestige. Results of the analysis are used to suggest resolutions for the 


anomalies cited. 


Research on the socioeconomic 
achievement process has begun to gener- 
:ate anomalous findings, many of which 
involve problems with occupational status 
as it is conventionally measured. Such 
anomalies include findings on the validity 
of conventional measures of occupational 
status, on the sex composition of occupa- 
tions, and on the effects of occupation on 
earnings. 

Analyses of the validity of conventional 
measures of occupational status or 
prestige show that a regression-based es- 
timate of prestige such as the Duncan 
(1961) SEI is more valid than direct popu- 
lar ratings of prestige; that is, the SEI 
corresponds more closely to an unmea- 
sured occupational socioeconomic status 
variable than do direct ratings of prestige 
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(Featherman and Hauser, 1976a; Feath- 
erman et al., 1975; Spaeth, 1978). These 
findings support the ''curious implica- 
tion” that "empirical results . . . are easier 
to rationalize on the assumption that oc- 
cupatiorial socioeconomic status is the 
‘true’ measure of occupational status and 
prestige is a fallible indicator thereof” 
(Duncan et al., 1972:48—9). The implication 
is curious because the SEI is constructed 
by regressing prestige on occupation- 
specific levels of income and education. In 
that equation, the predictors are more 
valid than the criterion.! 

In analyses of earnings, the SEI has 
been interpreted as an indicator of role 
performances (Sewell and Hauser, 1975). 
Moreover, 


people perceive . . . accurately that profes- 
sional and administrative occupations, by 
their very definition or organization, call for 
the exercise of greater authority and control 
and apparently require for their exercise, 
native and trained capacities and personality 
traits which craft or operative occupations, 


t Although Duncan (1961) notes several ad hoc 
attempts to use prestige ratings as criteria for 
stratifying occupations, he is quite clear in treating 
the SEI as a measure of occupational SES and in 
relating his construction of the SEI to other combi- 
nations of occupational levels of education and in- 
come and to Edwards's (1938; 1943) construction of 
a set of occupational categories that could be applied 
to all censuses starting with that of 1870. In order to 
validate his social-economic grouping of occupa- 
tions, Edwards (1943) analyzed the relation of those 
groupings to education and income. 
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by their organization, do not. (Featherman et 
al., 1975:333) 


The suggestion that measures of occupa- 
tional status tap such dimensions of role 
performance as authority offers a cogent 
interpretation of their effects, but it does 
not demonstrate that authority or ‘‘other 
capacities" are measured adequately by 
conventional measures of status. This 
suggestion, however, does raise the fol- 
lowing questions: Of what dimensions are 
occupational levels of education and in- 
come indicators? What is the relationship 
of these dimensions to prestige? Can oc- 
cupations usefully be differentiated ac- 
cording to dimensions other than prestige? 

Some evidence for the potential utility 
of other dimensions of occupational 
differentiation comes from research on the 
relationship of sex to occupation. The 
substantial sex segregation among oc- 
cupations is well-known (Oppenheimer, 
1975; Treiman and Terrell, 1975b), as is 
the large difference in earnings between 
men and women (Suter and Miller, 1973; 
Treiman and Terrell, 1975a). Yet, males 
and females differ only slightly in levels of 
occupational status as measured by 
prestige ratings or by the SEI (Feather- 
man and Hauser, 1976b; Suter and Miller, 
1973; Treiman and Terrell, 1975a). On the 
other hand, Wolf and Fligstein (1979) have 
shown that men have greater occupational 
authority than women. 

Although monetary returns to occupa- 
tional prestige are greater for men than for 
women (Suter and Miller, 1973; Treiman 
and Terrell, 1975a), occupational prestige 
accounts for only a small part of the wage 
gap between men and women—$124 ac- 
cording to Suter and Miller (1973). A sepa- 
rate measure of occupational authority, on 
the other hand, helps to account for a sub- 
stantial part of the sex gap in earnings 
(Roos, 1978), thereby implying that au- 
thority and status are sufficiently distinct 
dimensions that a serious effort shouid be 
made to measure the former indepen- 
dently of the latter. 

Other research on the determination of 
earnings also demonstrates the inade- 
quacy of conventional measures of occu- 
pational. status. A crude measure of 
"class" that distinguishes between own- 
ers, managers, and workers explains vari- 
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ance in earnings not explained by occupa- 
tional status (Wright and Perrone, 1977). 
The conception of class used in the re- 
search cited rests on a highly artificial dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘technical’’ and the 
‘social’ division of labor. The first refers 
to control over the operation of machines 
and is held to be occupational. The second 
refers to control over other workers and is 
held to be ''class."" A more parsimonious 
view holds simply that occupations are the 
clusters of activities that persons carry out 
to earn their livelihoods. Supervision of 
others is just as much an occupational ac- 
tivity as the design, construction, or 
maintenance of machinery. 

The concept of authority underlies this 
more parsimonious view of class. By 
controlling the work of others and at the 
same time not being subject to supervi- 
sion, owners have great authority. Mana- 
gers have less authority because they are 
supervised, and workers have none 
(Robinson and Kelley, 1979). Reconcep- 
tualizing class as authority also estab- 
lishes linkages between the research just 
cited and investigations of sex differences 
between occupations. 

These results indicate that conventional, 
measures of occupational status are in- 
adequate and must be reconceptualized. . 
Dimensions of occupation other than 
status or prestige should be measured in 
order to capture more fully the effects of 
occupation on such variables as earnings 
and to establish the relationship of 
prestige to other dimensions of occupa- 
tional differentiation. 

This paper proposes a theory of vertical 
occupational differentiation based on the 
role activities of occupational incumbents. 
Two dimensions of vertical differentia- 
tion, authority and complexity, are de- 
rived from the division of labor, and these 
are shown to differ from occupational 
prestige by the estimation of models con- 
taining indicators of each dimension. 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENTIATION 


Dimensions of Occupational 
` Differentiation 


The social process that creates dif- 
ferences among occupations according to 
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role performances is the division of labor. 
By proliferating tasks, the division of 
labor creates occupations that vary in 
their complexity. Task proliferation also 
creates differences in occupational au- 
thority because diverse performances 
must be coordinated, and coordination 
implies authority. 

As the division of labor becomes more 
elaborate, occupations become increas- 
ingly specialized. On the one hand, the 
range of tasks allocated to certain occu- 
pations becomes narrower until workers 
spend their time repetitively carrying out 
simple operations that are small compo- 
nents of larger processes. Cases in point 
are the manufacture of pins and a modern 
assembly line (Smith, 1789; Stinchcombe, 
1974). On the other hand, other occupa- 
tions develop through the narrowing of 
areas of expertise rather than through the 
narrowing of tasks. Incumbents of these 
occupations are specialists who do a vari- 
ety of tasks, all of which are directed to a 
narrow substantive area, such as a techni- 
cal or professional specialty. Such ‘‘spe- 
cialists can perform tasks that would not 
be possible without the expertise available 
in a narrower field” (Blau, 1977:189). 
Specialization therefore increases the 
variation in occupational complexity, 
from routine jobs consisting of a few sim- 
ple, repetitive motions to professional and 
scientific occupations characterized by 
highly complex work applied to a nar- 
rowly defined field. 

Occupational authority is created in 
part by the existence of specialization. 
The smaller the segments of a process 
done by individual workers, the greater 
the need for coordinating them. In modern 
industrial societies, such coordination is 
carried out in large-scale formal orga- 
nizations. These organizations are, of 
course, hierarchical authority structures, 
in which positions range from those at the 
bottom with no authority to those at the 
top with great authority. 

Administrative authority, i.e., authority 
based on organizational position, is one 
form of power. Since administrative au- 


thority takes place in formal orga-, 


nizations, which are systems of hierarchi- 
cal offices, it is clearly a specifically occu- 
pational form of authority and therefore of 
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power. To what extent are other forms of 
power tied to occupations in. modern 
societies? 

Blau's (1977) analysis of the distribution 
of power in modern societies argues that 
two particularly important forms of power 
are administrative authority and economic 
control. The argument rests on Weber's 
(1968:943) distinction between two forms 
of domination: ‘‘domination by virtue of a 
constellation of interests" and ‘‘domina- ' 
tion by virtue of authority” (cited in Blau, 
1977:221). 

In modern societies, authority is located 
in bureaucratic positions. Dominance by 
controlling others through their interests 
stems from control over economic re- 
sources and therefore corresponds to eco- 
nomic control. "Positions of authority 
over employees are the source of most 
authority in contemporary societies," and 
“top positions in organizations with large 
financial resources are the basis of much 
control over economic resources in con- 
temporary societies" (Blau, 1977:230, 
italics omitted). Since positions in bureau- 
cratic organizations are occupations, both 
administrative authority and economic 
control are carried out through Ge 
tional role performances. 

Administrative authority may be 

operationalized as the number of employ-. 
ees "under the jurisdiction of a given 
position in a work organization” (Blau, 
1977:225). This criterion is a function of 
the number of organizational levels below 
a specific position and is therefore a mea- 
sure of control over the work of others. 
Another important aspect of organiza- . 
tional authority is the extent to which in- 
cumbents of positions may act indepen- 
dently. Thus, the existence of levels 
above a position implies that the incum- 
bent’s discretion is limited. 

Economic control may be opera- 
tionalized as the amount of money or 
other resources controlled by a person 
or position—a person's liquid assets or the 
amount of organizational resources con- 
trolled by a position (Blau, 1977:226). 
Since such control tends to be located in 
the upper levels of organizations, the ab- 
sence of levels of authority above a posi- 
tion also may be an indicator of economic 
control. 


VERTICAL DIFFERENTIATION AMONG OCCUPATIONS 


Thus, two dimensions of occupational 
role differentiation—authority and 
complexity—can be derived from the divi- 
sion of labor. Both dimensions are based 
“on occupational role .performances, and 
both tap vertical aspects of occupational 
differentiation. If authority, complexity, 
and, of course, prestige are all vertical 
dimensions of differentiation, they must be 
highly related because if correlations be- 
tween two of them approached zero, it 
would indicate that these dimensions were 
orthogonal.? In that case, one of the two 
would not be vertical. ` 


Relationships between Dimensions ` 


Reasons for expecting authority and 
complexity to be related pertain to role 
performances. The relationships of 
prestige to the other dimensions follow 
from the nature of popular ratings of 
prestige and the qualifications of the gen- 
eral public as raters of occupational char- 
acteristics. 

. Occupations with a great deal of au- 
thority tend to involve complex tasks. 
Consider Blau's operational definition of 
. administrative authority as number of em- 
ployees controlled. The higher the orga- 
nizational level of a position, the greater 
the number of persons who will be af- 
fected by the decisions taken by its in- 
cumbent. Decisions involving large num- 
bers of people tend to be more complex 
than those involving small numbers be- 
cause their ramifications are greater. De- 
cisions taken at high levels in orga- 
nizations such as corporations or govern- 
ment agencies will affect not only many 
people in the organization but also many 
outside the organization. Even at lower 
organizational levels, management in- 
volves control over and decision making 
about highly complex processes. Stinch- 
combe (1974) shows that keeping a 

. steel-producing plant in operation is a 
highly complex task. The classic view of 


? Jf the relationship between two variables were 
curvilinear, their correlation could be zero, but they 
would not'be orthogonal. Monotonic but curvilinear 


relationships should yield nonzero linear correla- ° 


tions, but other forms of curvilinearity would be 
evidence that one or both dimensions were not verti- 
cal. ` 
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organizations as decision-making struc- 
tures (March and Simon, 1958; Simon, 
1957) implies that positions of authority in 
organizations entail considerable com- 
plexitv. 

Complex occupations also tend to have 
relatively great authority. Many complex 
occupaticns involve the possession of 
skills and. knowledge not available to per- 
sons outside the occupation. This 
monopoly of skills and knowledge re- 
ceives lezal sanction in the case of the 
licensing of certain professions. Other oc- 
cupations restrict access by controlling 
recruitment. Control of information con- 
fers power, and to the extent that this 
control is legitimated, such power is a 
form of authority. In addition, certain 
organizational positions entail control 
over the knowledge that others need to 
carry out their work; control over such a 
resource is a form of power. 

Thus, administrative authority and eco- 
nomic control have cognitive components 
that tend to make such occupations 
complex: and complex occupations, such 
as professions, tend to carry considerable 
authority. Nevertheless, one would expect 
the relationship between authority and 
complexity to be imperfect because ad- 
ministrazive occupations should rank 
higher on authority than the professions, 
and many professions should rank higher 
on complexity than administration does. 

Whereas the relationship between au- 
thority and complexity can be derived 
from role performances, the relationships 
between authority and prestige and be- 
tween complexity and prestige cannot. In 
an attempt to clarify the influence that 
occupational rewards and perceived value 
to society have on prestige ratings, Hope 
(1979) shows that ''standard of liv- 
ing" and “value to society" make sepa- 
rate. and roughly equal contributions to 
popular ratings. The same analysis indi- 
cates that two dimensions even more 
central.to prestige ratings are ‘‘qualifica- 
tions’? end "power and influence" and 
that prestige lies near the centroid de- 
scribing this measurement space. 

The components of the SEI correspond, 
at least crudely, to some of these dimen- 
sions. Thus, education is a qualification 
for occupational incumbency, and income 
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is an aspect of standard of living. If the 
complexity of an occupation is viewed as 
an indicator of the level of competence 
needed to perform its duties, complexity 
can be considered an occupational qualifi- 
cation. Of course, authority is an impor- 
tant aspect of power and influence. Thus, 
the criteria used by raters of occupational 
prestige roughly correspond not only to 
prestige but also to the components of the 
SEI, as well as to authority and complex- 
ity. 

Nevertheless, the actual characteristics 
of occupations should be more accurate 
indicators of occupational differentiation 
than popular ratings because they are not 
filtered through the perceptions of the 
general public. Although people appar- 
ently know enough about occupations to 
rate various dimensions with a fair degree 
of consensus (Hodge et al., 1964; Hope, 
1979; Treiman, 1977), they do not know 
enough to rate specific aspects accurately 
(Evers, 1972; Hodge and Hodge, 1964). 
Popular ratings of occupational prestige 
are related to dimensions of role perform- 
ance, but popular ignorance of specific 
performances means that the relationships 
will not be perfect. 

The theory proposed here maintains 
that occupations are differentiated along 
at least three vertical dimensions that 
must be highly related if they are truly 
vertical. Data exist with which to oper- 
ationalize this theory by estimating mod- 
els of occupational differentiation. 


METHOD 
The Data 


The data set used here is based on the 
323 occupational titles in the 1960 U.S. 
Census. These data include indicators 
of complexity and authority from Temme 
(1975), of authority from four National 
Opinion Research Center General Social 
Surveys (GSS), and of prestige based on 
the NORC studies reported in Siegel 
(1971)? The model to be estimated in- 
cludes indicators of complexity, au- 
thority, and prestige. 
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pational complexity is the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (DOT) (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1965). From the set of 
occupational characteristics described in 


` the DOT, three variables have been cho- 


sen to reflect occupational complexity: 
the rated complexity of work with data 
(DATA), general educational develop- 
ment (GED), ard specific vocational 
preparation (SVP). Rated complexity of 
work with things (THINGS) is dropped 
from this analysis for reasons to be dis- 
cussed later. Rated complexity of work 
with people (PEOPLE) is treated as an 
indicator of authority. 

DATA varies on an eight-point scale 
ranging from irrelevant to analyzing 
(examining and evaluating data"), coor- 
dinating (‘‘determining time, place and 
sequence of operations or action"), and 
synthesizing (''integrating analyses of 
data," USDL, 1965:649). 

GED ‘‘embraces those aspects of edu- 
tation . . . which contribute to a worker's 
(a) reasoning development and ability to 
follow instructions, and (b) acquisition of . 
‘tool’ knowledges such as language and 
mathematical skills" (USDL, 1965:651). 
This variable has a six-point scale from 
low (**apply common sense understanding 
to carry out simple one- or two-step in- 
structions”) to high (‘‘apply principles of 
logical or scientific thinking to a wide 
range of . . problems,’’ USDL, 
1965:652). 

SVP is the amount of time required to 
learn the ‘‘average performance in a job- 
worker situation.” It ranges from one (‘‘a 
short demonstration only’’) to nine (‘‘over 
10 years," USDL, 1965:652). The inter- 
vals of the scale are small at the low end 
and become greater at the high end. Thus 
the scale approximates a logarithmic one. 

In the DOT, the THINGS scale does 
not pertain to the full range of occupa- 
tions. The most complex level of work 
with things is setting up a machine, which 
is a highly skilled blue-collar occupation. 
The three DOT complexity scales have 
been rescored so that a zero on each indi- 
cates that a dimension is irrelevant to 


The source for the indicators of occu- .performance in a given occupation. If 





? | thank Ross M. Stolzenberg for making these 
data availabie. 


DATA or PEOPLE is irrelevant, the oc- 
cupation can hardly be very complex, but 
THINGS is irrelevant to a number of oc- 
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. cupations (Kohn and Schooler, 1978), 
many of which are white-collar. It would 
be highly inappropriate to exclude white- 
collar occupations from an analysis of oc- 
cupational stratification, so THINGS has 
been omitted from this analysis. ` 

Although PEOPLE has been treated as 
an indicator of complexity in other re- 
search, it is treated here as an indicator of 
authority. The scale ranges from a low 
value for irrelevant to a middle value, 
supervising, to a high value, mentoring; 
the last refers to dealing with individuals 
as whole persons. This corresponds to the 
kind of authority granted to professionals 
by their clients. 

Two other indicators of authority were 
computed from the NORC General Social 
Survey for the years 1972, 1973, 1974, and 
1976. In those years, the GSS included 
questions asking whether the respondent 
or spouse supervised anyone, and if so, 
whether their supervisee(s) supervised 
anyone. These responses were combined 
into a three-point scale (zero to two) 
ranging from no supervisory duties to 
supervision of two or more levels. This 
variable (MSUP) represents the mean 
number of supervisory: levels below in- 
cumbents of each occupation. It is thus an 
indicator, albeit a crude one, of the orga- 
nizational location of an occupation. 

Respondents also were asked a pair of 
questions to determine the number of 
levels above theirs (or their spouse’s). 
Analysis revealed that a simple dichotomy 
between one or more levels vs. none cor- 
related more highly with other variables 
than did a three-point scale. This 
dichotomy is scored one if no levels exist 
above ego’s occupation and zero if such 
levels exist. As a measure of occupational 
authority, it is therefore the proportion of 
persons in an occupation who have no one 
above them. It thus indicates the prob- 
ability that members of an occupation are 
independent of a higher authority and is 
: called PIND. If economic control is exer- 
cised by top levels in organizations, 
PIND may be a weak indicator of that 
concept. 

Responses to the four GSS surveys 
were merged, and scores on MSUP and 
PIND were calculated for each of the 
1960 census three-digit occupational 
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categories. For comparability with the 
components of the Duncan SEI, these two 
variables reflect characteristics of males. 
They refer to a male’s own occupation if 
he was a respondent or to a husband’s 
occupation if the wife was the respondent 
and she did not work, so that she reported 
on her busband’s occupation. 

Even the merger of four GSSs produced 
some occupations with very few cases. All 
categories with five or more cases re- 


. ceived the scores computed for that cate- 


gory. All categories with fewer than five 
cases were combined within major occu- 
pation groups according to intermediate 
classifications (e.g., public administrators 
were treated as one group by combining 
local, state, and federal administrators; if 
necessary, managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors were combined across industry). 
Occupations not falling into intermediate 
categories were treated as belonging to 
residual categories with their own scores. 
The free professions (law, medicine, den- 
tistry, acchitecture, etc.) were combined 
into one group on the grounds that per- 
sons in these occupations usually super- 
vise at least an office staff. 

Indicators of prestige are based on re- 
search carried out at NORC. The direct 
measure of prestige (HSR) is that reported 
by Siegel (1971) and based on the research 
of Hodge, Siegel, and Rossi. Siegel also 


. Created indicators of the education and 


income levels of each 1960 census 
occupation—the proportion of males in 
each occupation who had 12 or more years 
of schocling (ED) and the proportion with 
occupat:onal income of $5,000 or greater 
(INC). Thus, these indicators parallel the 
1950-based SEI and its components, but 
they have the advantage of referring to all 
instead of a subset of the census occupa- 
tions. Ir addition, it would have been im- 
possible to use the SEI and its compo- 
nents in this analysis because the multiple 
correlation between SEI and its compo- 
nents is 1.0 by definition. Means and stan- 
dard deviations for each indicator are 
given in the Appendix, along with corre- 
lations between the indicators. 

The indicators are among the best avail- 
able, but they are clearly far from ideal. 
The DOT items are based on the ratings of 
experts, but no information is available on 
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the validity or reliability of these ratings. 
The DOT itself recognizes that the 
categories of the PEOPLE scale are 
somewhat indefinite and may not be 
mutually exclusive (USDL, 1965:649). 
The authority measures derived from the 
GSS have several limitations. MSUP en- 
compasses .only two levels of subordi- 
nates, a degree of differentiation that does 
little justice to the large formal orga- 
nizations in which most Americans work. 
None of the available indicators directly 
taps eccnomic control, although PIND 
may tap this concept weakly. HSR, the 
direct rating of prestige, covers more oc- 
cupations than any other set of prestige 
ratings, but some of the occupation names 
rated by respondents do not closely match 
1960 census categories. ED and INC are 
standard estimators of direct ratings, but 
they clearly do not tap, occupational role 
performances directly. If analysis based 
on these indicators supports the theory 
proposec here, it will show that the theory 
could fruitfully be pursued using better 
indicators. 


The Models 


The main features of an appropriate 
measurement model already have been 
mentioned. Three dimensions underlie the 
nine indicators—complexity: DATA, 
GED, and SVP; authority: PEOPLE, 
MSUP, and PIND; and prestige: HSR, 
ED, and INC. The three dimensions 
should be highly related; however, each 
indicator should be directly related only to 
its specific dimension, although it is, of 
necessity, indirectly related to the other 
two dimensions. 

The model for the three dimensions is 
shown in Table 1, in which authority indi- 
cators load on authority, complexity indi- 
cators on complexity, and prestige indi- 
cators an prestige; all other possible 
loadings are zero. A procedure for es- 
timating this model must allow certain 
loadings to be constrained to be zero and 
must allow the covariances between fac- 
tors (dimensions) to vary freely. The 
model assumes that the dimensions pro- 
duce variation in the indicators, so the 
procedure must provide estimates of the 
disturbances of the items. Because errors 
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Table 1. Hypothetical Factor Pattern for Con- 
strained Factor Analysis of Work Char- 
acteristics and Prestige Indicators 


Factor 


Indicator Authority Complexity Prestige 





MSUP 
PEOPLE 
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of measurement may be shared by more 
than one indicator, the disturbances must 
be allowed to be related to each other. The 
estimation procedure also should produce 
standard errors for all coefficients calcu- 
lated, a test of the overall fit of the model, 
and diagnostic information for detecting 
sources of poor fit. Maximum likelihood 
confirmatory factor analysis, a method of 
estimation that produces this information, 
has been developed by Jóreskog (1974) 
and operationalized in COFAMM, a com- 
puter program for confirmatory factor 
analysis (Sórbom and Jóreskog, 1976). 
In order for models of the kind shown in 
Table 1 to be identified, each factor (di- 
mension) is assigned a reference indicator, 
which establishes the metric of that factor. 
The loadings of the reference indicators 
are constrained to take a value of one. 
This means that the variance of the refer- 
ence indicator is one, and all other indi- 
cators of a factor are evaluated by com- 
parison with the reference indicator. Even 
though the loadings of indicators thereby 
are made comparable, the coefficients are 
not standardized in the traditional 
sense—they are rescaled. Other indicators 
are allowed to vary freely, except that, . 
for each factor, some indicators must be 
constrained to be zero—a number one less 
than the number of factors in the model. 
Coefficients for each factor estimate the 
extent to which an indicator reflects the 
factor in comparison with the reference 
indicator. In Table 1, indicators of other 
factors are constrained to be zero in order 
to illustrate the model in its simplest form. 
A maximum likelihood x* test compares 
the variance-covariance matrix estimated 
from the model with the observed matrix. 
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The larger the vi, the poorer the fit; a 
nonsignificant x? shows that a model fits 
the data well. Two kinds of information 
are available on sources of poor fit: first- 
order partial derivatives for each con- 
strained coefficient and a matrix of re- 
siduals showing the differences between 
estimated and observed covariances. The 
residuals indicate which covariances are 
estimated badly by the model. If they 
were to show marked patterning, an 
additional factor might need to be ex- 
tracted. 

Coefficients are estimated by specifying 
successively less restrictive models until 
the variance-covariance matrix estimated 
by a model does not differ significantly 
from the observed matrix. First, the 
*‘pure’’ model with hypothesized loadings 
only (see Table 1) is estimated. Then, 
some of the coefficients that initially were 
constrained to be zero are allowed to be 
free. Which coefficients are freed is de- 
termined by the values of the partial de- 
rivatives. In general, factor loadings are 
freed first, followed by the correlations 
between residuals; but the final stage of 
. model fitting alternates between freeing 
loadings and residual correlations. When 
an acceptable fit is obtained, coefficients 
are compared with their standard errors, 
and insignificant ones are omitted. 

Two models are estimated here. The 
first pertains to relationships among role 
performances only and therefore contains 
indicators of authority and complexity but 
not prestige. The second contains indi- 
cators of all three dimensions. 


RESULTS 


The first model to be estimated deals 
with the indicators of role performances. 
As Table 2 shows, MSUP, PEOPLE, and 
PIND load strongly on authority; GED, 
SVP, and DATA load strongly on com- 
plexity. These findings are in accord with 


the authority and complexity parts of the : 


model shown in Table 1. Although DATA 
and SVP have small but significant load- 
ings on authority (.154 and —.149, respec- 
tively), their loadings on complexity are 
much larger (.780 and 1.0). Similarly, the 
modest negative loading of MSUP on 
complexity (—.210) is much smaller than 
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Table 2. Constrained Factor Analysis of Indicators 
of Occupational Authority and Complexity 








Factor 

Indicator Authority Complexity 
MSUP 1.0 —.210 
PEOPLE .610 0 
PIND .420 0 
SVP —.149 1.0 
GED 0 .971 
DATA .184 .780 





x! = 4.787, d.f. = 5, p = A442 


its loadirg on authority, a factor for which 
it is the reference indicator. Although the 
factors are basically distinctive in item. 
composi-ion, the correlation between the 
two is .£40 (see Figure 1). 

The model that produced the results in 
Table 2 allows for the presence of correla- 
tions bezween disturbances. Only two of 
these ere statistically significant: 
PEOPLE-SVP (-.108) and PEOPLE- 
PIND (.247). The fit of the model is ex- 
cellent, as shown by a x? of 4.787 with five 
degrees of freedom. 

Adding the indicators of prestige to 
those of complexity and authority pro- 
duces estimates that continue to suggest 
that the dimensions of occupational 
differentiation are distinctive (see Table 
3). The pattern of loadings for authority 
and complexity is quite similar to that in 
Table 2. MSUP is the reference indicator 
for authority, with PEOPLE and PIND 
having loadings similar to those in the 
two-factor solution (.609 and .413, re- 
spectively). SVP has a small negative 
(—.135) and DATA a small positive (.160) 
loading >n authority. The pattern of load- 
ings for zomplexity is also quite similar to 


Table 3. Constrained Factor Analysis of Work 


Characteristics and Prestige Indicators 











Factor 

Indicator Authority Complexity Prestige 
MSUP 1.0 ~.177 0 
PEOPLE .609 0 0 
PIND 43 0 0 
SVP —.135 1.0 0 
GED 0 .993 0 
DATA .160 .786 0 
HSR 0 0 1.0 
ED | 201 .747 
ge 0 691 

= 18.088, d. e 15, p = .258 
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. tbat in Table 2. SVP is the reference indi- 
cator, with GED having a loading nearly 
as large (.993) and DATA a substantial 
loading (.786). As with the two-factor 
solution, MSUP has a modest negative 
loading on authority (—.177). 

The third factor clearly measures 
prestige. HSR is the reference indicator, 
with ED having a substantial loading 
(.747) and INC a slightly smaller one 
(.691). In addition, ED has a modest 
loading on complexity (.201) and INC a 
small (and not significant) loading on au- 
thority (.125). The loading of INC on au- 
thority was allowed to remain in the model 
because, together with the loading of ED. 

` on complexity, it tends to explain why the ` 
Duncan SEI seems consistently more 
valid than ratings of prestige. The compo- 
nents of the SEI apparently tap dimen- 
sions of occupational differentiation other 
than prestige. The fit of the model is very 
good, with a x? of 18.088 and 15 degrees of 
freedom. 

The three factors are highly but not 
perfectly correlated: authority-complexity 
= ,813, authority-prestige = .779, 
complexity-prestige = .739. With stan- 
dard errors of .032, .032, and .028, re- 
spectively, the difference between each of 
these correlations and 1.0 is highly signifi- 
cant statistically. The three factors are not 
*congeneric"'; that is, they are not equiv- 
alent measurements of the same thing 
(Jóreskog, 1974:5). 

Of the seven significant correlations 
between residuals, only one is sizable, 
that between PEOPLE and PIND (.263). 
. Since the two items are indicators of the 
same dimension, authority, there is no 
evidence of the need for another factor in 
these data. All other significant correla- 
tions among residuals approximate .1. 

The size of the residuals themselves 
casts some light on the unreliability of 
MSUP and PIND, the two items con- 
structed from the GSS for this analysis. 
The reliability of these indicators is at 
issue because the minimum number of 
cases required for an occupation to form a 
separate category of its own was five. Be- 
cause of their aggregation, these data on, 
occupations should be more reliable than 
the same data on individuals (Robinson 
and Kelley, 1979; Roos, 1979), but five 
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cases is not a large number. The residuals 
themselves (Figure 2) have two compo- 
nents, unreliability and specificity, which 
are not separable in this analysis. Consid- 
ered as estimates of unreliability, there- 
fore, the residuals are maxima. The 
maximum unreliability for MSUP is 
therefore .249, which compares favorably 
with the .236 for SVP, the .228 for ED, 
and the .399 for INC. Given that ED and 
INC are census-based estimates, the re- 
liability of MSUP seems to be reasonably 
high.. 

Taken as an indicator of unreliability, 
the .832 for PIND is quite high. However, 
the actual survey questions on which 
MSUP and PIND are based imply that the 
reliability of the two indicators should be 
approximately the same. For MSUP, re- 
spondents reported on the existence of at 
least one subordinate and whether that 
person had at least one subordinate of his 
or her own. For PIND, respondents sim- 
ply reported on the existence of a super- 
visor. There seem to be no grounds for 
assuming that respondents’ accuracy 
would be drastically less for reporting 
supervisors than subordinates. It seems 
more reasonable to assign the differences 
between these coefficients to specificity. 
Given the size of the residuals for 
PEOPLE (.646) and INC (.399), other in- 
dicators also may have large specific 
components. 

The results reported so far yield little 
information on why certain indicators 
have substantial specificities. An analysis 
that included the percentage of males in 
each occupation provides several useful 
clues to specificity. Most of the results of 
this analysis will not be reported in detail 
because they confirm those already 
presented. Salient differences in loadings 
between the three-factor model already 
presented and one in which the percentage 
male initially is allowed to load on all three 
factors are limited to the following: the 
percentage male has a small (.113) and 
marginally significant (standard error = 
.052) loading on complexity; it has no sig- 
nificant loadings on the other two factors. 
ED does not have a significant loading on 
complexity, nor does INC have a signifi- 
cant loading on authority. Otherwise, the 
pattern of loadings in the model with per- 
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. centage male is closely similar to those in 
the model without this variable. Further- 
more, the correlations between factors are 
virtually the same. The fit of the model is 
given by a x? of 23.536 with 19 degrees of 
freedom; p = .215. 

Correlations between the residuals of 
percentage male and the other variables 
provide information on the specificity of 
some of these variables. Table 4 shows 
zero-order correlations and correlations of 
residuals with percentage male. The 
zero-order correlations show rather 
clearly why percentage male loads only on 
complexity. Of the three sets of three in- 
dicators, those for complexity are the only 
ones to have consistently positive corre- 
lations with percentage male. Among in- 
dicators of authority, PEOPLE is nega- 
tively correlated with percentage male, as 
is ED among the indicators of prestige. 
For the most part, correlations of the re- 
siduals reflect the zero-order correlations, 
but the significant correlations are par- 
ticularly instructive. There are four such 
correlations—percentage male with 
PEOPLE, SVP, ED, and INC. The last 
three of these clearly indicate that the spe- 
cificity of a variable resides at least partly 
in its manifest content, as opposed to the 
dimension of which it is an indicator. 
Thus, SVP is the amount of time required 
to learn a job; it is positively related to 
percentage male. Because women's labor 
force participation is more sporadic than 
men's, the latter are exposed to a greater 
"risk" of being in the labor force long 


enough to accrue the experience neces-' 
sary to qualify for occupations that re- 


Table 4. Zero-Order Correlations and Correlations 
of Residuals of Indicators of Authority, 
Complexity, and Prestige with Percentage 














Male ; 

I Correlations 
Indicator Zero-Order Residuals 
MSUP .123 ns 
PEOPLE — 107 —.185 
PIND .056 ns 
SVP s .280 .135 
GED .145 ns 
DATA .138 ns 
HSR .126 ns 
ED —.056 —.151 
INC .388 .288 
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quire long periods of special vocational 
preparation. ED, on the other hand, re- 
flects the higher levels of education at- 
tained by women, at least through 1960. 
Recall that ED is the percentage of per- 
sons in an occupation who had completed 
12 years of schooling. Women’s greater 
average levels of education were man- 
ifested by their greater probability of 
graduating from high school (Folger and 
Nam, 1967). The sizable coefficient for 
INC (.288) reflects one of the problems on 
which this analysis attempts to throw 
some light. Men are concentrated in occu- 
pations that pay better than the ones in 
which women are concentrated.‘ 

The negative. correlation between the 
residuals of percentage male and. 
PEOPLE presumably stems from a con- 
founding in the DOT between two aspects 
of occupations dealing with people. In the 
first place, of course, a crucial aspect of 
on-the-job social interaction is the giving 
and taking of orders. In the second place, 
women are concentrated in occupations 
that involve interacting with others as part 
of the duties. Part of the PEOPLE scale 
taps the first aspect and brings about its 
substantial loading on authority. Another 
part taps the second aspect and is re- 
flected in the negative correlation with 
percentage male. In both the analysis that 
includes percentage male and that in 
which this variable is absent, the correla- 
tions of the residuals of PEOPLE with | 
PIND is .26. Apparently the variables tap 
an authority-related concept other than 
the general level of authority characteris- 
tic of occupations. 

In general, the intercorrelations of the 
residuals of percentage male with those of 
the other variables highlight the weakness 
of some indicators. This weakness prob- 
ably results in part from the fact that the 
indicators ‘are used here in ways quite 


4 Whatever the virtues and drawbacks of using 


. aggregate levels of education and income to estimate 


prestige, as in the SEI, and then using prestige in 
individual-level models as an effect of education and 
a cause of earnings, the ‘‘finding’’ that men tend to 
be concentrated in high-paying occupations raises 
the following problem: What are the characteristics 
of men's occupations that make them pay well? 
Using the income composition of these occupations 
as an explanation would clearly be tautological. 
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different from the purposes for which they 
were created. An additional source of 
weakness is the crudity of the’ indicators 
themselvés. In particular, the indicators of 
authority clearly fail to do justice to that 
concept. 


DISCUSSION 


This paper shows that there are at least 
three dimensions of the vertical differ- 
entiation of occupations: authority, com- 
plexity, and prestige. These dimensions 
are highly related (interfactor correlations 
are about .8) but compositionally quite 
distinct. Although these results must be 
treated as provisional because of the cru- 
dity of the indicators and specific compo- 
nents of some of them, the results point to 
the advantages of a disaggregated ap- 
proach to occupational SES.5 Among the 
issues raised by this perspective are the 
interpretation of prestige, the analytical 
utility of authority and complexity, and 
further development of measures of these 
dimensions. 

Prestige is not the same thing as au- 
thority or complexity; it is a distinct di- 
mension of occupational differentiation. 
Furthermore, the components of the SEI 
are direct indicators of prestige but not, 
for the most part, of the other two dimen- 
sions. Given the results of this analysis, 
occupational prestige should be treated as 
an indicator of the perceptions of the gen- 
eral public, and the SEI should be treated 
as an indicator of prestige. If such char- 
acteristics of occupations as authority and 
complexity are important variables in an 
analysis, these characteristics should be 
measured directly. 

Some ways in which direct measures of 
job characteristics may be preferable to 
prestige ratings already have been men- 
tioned. Measures of authority reflect the 
sex segregation of occupations far more 
closely than does prestige. Thus, in the 
Wisconsin data on high school graduates, 
28% of the men and 9% of the women 
have the authority to hire and fire; 3796 of 
the men influence the pay of others, com- 
pared with 14% of the women; and 61% of 


5 Compare the arguments for treating the tradi- 
tional components of SES in a disaggregated manner 
(Duncan et al., 1972; Hauser, 1972). 
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the men supervise others, compared with 
3896 of the women (Wolf and Fligstein, 
1979). 

With a typology based on the two GSS 
indicators of authority used here, Roos 
(1979) has accounted for 5896 of the sex 
gap in earnings, with most of the dif- 
ference due to authority and other oc- 
cupational characteristics and none due to 
prestige. Even these results may under- 
estimate the effects of authority. An 
analysis of the earnings gap in a single firm 
found that discrimination in earnings be- 
tween the sexes was completely explained 
by level of job responsibility (Malkiel and 
Malkiel, 1973).7 ` 

In addition to confirming the impor- 
tance of authority as a determinant of 
earnings, Roos’s (1979) results also sup- 
port the interpretation of the SEI as a 
measure of prestige. In separate sets of 
equations, the effects of the SEI and HSR 
on earnings were undistinguishable and 
became nonsignificant when other occu- 
pational characteristics entered the 
analysis. 

Complexity is important for other rea- 
sons. It is a dimension of the intergenera- 
tional transmission of status ‘char- 
acteristics (Spenner, 1977) that explains 
the effects of parental SES on intelligence 
and part of the effects of parental SES on 
education (Spaeth, 1976b). Moreover, the 
complexity of one’s work at one period 
increases one’s intellectual ‘flexibility as 
well as the complexity of one’s work at à 
later period (Kohn and Schooler, 1978). 


"Thus, an important intrinsic aspect of 


work is self-reinforcing. 

Another way in which the effects of 
authority and complexity may be self- 
reinforcing lends itself to a human capital 


6 Unfortunately, the median earnings of males was 
one of the occupational characteristics added.: This 
variable had a substantial impact on the earnings of 
both men and women, whether the SEI or HSR was 
controlled. It is possible that this independent vari- 
able is confounded with the dependent variable but 
also that the effects of authority on earnings and on 
the earnings gap are underestimgted. On the other 
hand, the decomposition of the earnings gap attribut- 

eable to occupational characteristics other than 
prestige is not necessarily attributable to authority. 

7 The measure of responsibility was a firm-specific 
one that was highly correlated with pay. Part of this 
correlation could easily have been an artifact of 


company policy. 
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interpretation. The importance of occu- 
pational experience in the determination 
of earnings -is a fundamental tenet of 
human capital theory (Becker, 1975; 
Mincer, 1974), and occupationally rele- 
vant experience has been shown to be 
more important than total experience as a 
determinant of earnings (Griffin, 1978; 
Spaeth, 1976a). Experience is important 
because ‘it is an indicator of on-the-job 
training, which is an investment that pro- 
duces earnings returns. 

One may hypothesize that the ‘‘qual- 
ity" of work experience should be an 
especially important determinant of earn- 
ings and that experience perceived to be 
relevant should be particularly important 
if it is in occupations with high earnings 
potentials, Such occupations should be 
high on authority, complexity, or both. 
Experience with authority and complexity 
produces increments in the ability to han- 
dle authority and complexity. From the 
worker's point of view, demonstrated 
competence on either dimension is evi- 
dence that he or she should be promoted 
to a higher level. From the employer's 
point of view, demonstrated competence 
on either dimension is evidence that the 
worker is ready for promotion. This hy- 
pothesis could be tested by constructing a 
measure of quality of experience using a 
career history to ascertain the amount of 
time spent on each job, by weighting time 
spent on the job according to the com- 
plexity of the work and the amount of 
authority entailed in each job, and by 
- summing the weighted scores over the 
` career. This variable should explain 
earnings better than a combination of 
temporal experience and the perception of 
relevance. Interpreting authority and 
complexity as indicators of quality of ex- 
perience suggests a reasonably 
straightforward human capital interpreta- 
tion of the importance of these dimen- 
sions. Unless prestige is considered a sur- 
rogate for one of these dimensions, it is 
difficult to formulate a similar explanation 
for its effects., 

Although currently available indicators 
of authority have greatly enhanced our: 


* See Sawyer (1978) for an attempt to provide a 
human capital interpretation of prestige that treats 
prestige as a surrogate for complexity and autonomy. 
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understanding of the effects of occupa- 
tions, these indicators are extremely 
crude. The growing literature on the ef- 
fects of authority and the present results 
on the importance of authority as a dimen- 
sion of occupational differentiation make 
the development of better indicators of 
authority a logical next step.? The follow- 
ing brief discussion proposes an approach 
to the development of such measures. For 


` these purposes, authority is viewed as 


legitimate control over work situations, 
including control over the work of others, 
control over one's own work, and control 
over occupation-linked resources.!? The 
first form of control corresponds to ad- 
ministrative authority and the second to 
autonomy. The third corresponds to 
Weber's (1968) economic control. 

A starting point for the measurement of 
administrative authority is Blau's (1977) 
operationalization of this concept. 
Needed here would be information on the 
total number of levels below an occupa- 
tional incumbent and the number of em- 
ployees whom he or she controls. Such 
control would have to be defined in 
broader terms than supervision because 
greatest power is exercised indirectly 
through intermediaries (Blau, 1977:218). 
Also included in this concept would be 
designing work procedures plus promul- 
gating and enforcing work rules. Further 
indicators of administrative authority 
could be participation in decisions about 
hiring and firing and about pay (Wolf and 
Fligstein, 1979), as well as other aspects of . 
the design and application of systems ó 
evaluation (Dornbusch and Scott, 1975). 


? This discussion is not intended to denigrate the 
importance of complexity. Available indicators of 
complexity are based on expert observations. Mea- 
sures of authority (except for PEOPLE) are based on 
survey respondents' reports on their own work. Al- 
though persons can presumably report such factual 
matters as the presence or absence of supervisors 
with some accuracy, their perceptions of the diffi- 
culty of their work might be highly subjective. Since 
complexity is essentially the cognitive difficulty of 
the work, one would expect ratings of such work 
aspects to be inaccurate. This discussion therefore 
concentrates on the derivation of indicators of au- 
thority. 

19 Wolf and Fligstein (1979) propose a similar 
scherne that distinguishes between control over the 
work of others and oneself plus capital. Since orga- 
nizational resources are not limited to the monetary 
and since some monetary resources are not capital, 
the distinction proposed here is somewhat broader. 
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Indicators of autonomy could include 
the presence or absence of supervisors as 
well as the closeness of supervision for 
persons with supervisors. The application 
of evaluation procedures also could be 
important. Occupational incumbents 
evaluated on the results of their work 
should have more autonomy than those 
evaluated according to conformity to es- 
tablished procedures (Dornbusch and 
Scott, 1975). : 

Control over resources would include 
control over capital, such as making in- 
vestment decisions for a firm. Other indi- 
cators could be the size of a department's 
budget (as a characteristic of heads of de- 
partments) and the amount of money that 
an occupational incumbent could disburse 
without the approval of higher authority. 

Another particularly important resource 
is information. Persons at communica- 
tions ‘‘nodes”’ in organizations can have 
considerable power, and if the transmis- 
sion of information is one of the duties of a 
job, the power is legitimate. Occupying a 
"boundary spanning" role (Thompson, 
1961) may be a particularly important in- 
stance of the control of information. Such 
roles, which involve negotiating with 
other organizations and keeping members 
of one's own organization informed of the 
results, may have considerable authority 


(Aiken and Hage, 1968; Goldner, 1970). It. 


also should be noted that the boundaries 
between departments may be spanned 
within an organization. Incumbents of oc- 
cupations whose duties include such ac- 
tivities also should have considerable au- 
thority. 
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This preliminary attempt to derive indi- 
cators of authority is analogous to that 
adopted elsewhere in this paper. In order 
to understand the vertical differentiation 
of occupations, and therefore the nature 
and effects of occupations, one must 
postulate a set of dimensions and attempt 
to operationalize them. This approach can 
also be applied to the derivation of sub- 
dimensions, such as those proposed for 
authority. 

Methodologically, the proposed proce- 
dures correspond to hierarchical factor 
analysis,!! an approach that also applies 
to the relationships between authority, 
complexity, and prestige. The high corre- 
lations among these variables argue that. 
they may be considered as dimensions re- 
flecting a single grand factor— 
occupational SES. In suggesting this per- 
spective, an anonymous reféree has aptly 
described such a concept as a “black 
box" that accounts for the three dimen- 
sions. This critic also suggests that, given 
the general concept, the dimensions them- 
selves are no longer necessary. The re- 
verse is probably closer to the truth. 
Without conceptions of distinct dimen- 
sions, the black box will remain opaque 
and its contents unknown. It is through 
attempts to operationalize dimensions of 
vertical occupational differentiation— 
occupational SES—that the meaning of 
this concept can be empirically expli- 
cated. This paper has made a start in this 
direction, but much remains to be done. 


!! For a general discussion of hierarchical factor 
analysis, sce Nunnally (1978). For an application to 
measured intelligence, see Cattell (1971). 














APPENDIX 
CORRELATIONS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS USED IN ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENTIATION 
Correlations 
Variable MSUP PEOPLE  PIND SVP GED DATA HSR ED INC 
MSUP 1.000 
PEOPLE .506 1.000 
PIND .360 .49] 1.000 ` 
SVP .508 .333 .321 1.000 
GED .613 .514 .348 .845 1.000 
DATA .629. .485 .314 .789 .884 1.000 s 
HSR .630 .441 .278 591 741 .663 1.000 
` ED .585 .492 .225 .487 717 .668 .841 1.000 
INC 551 247 116 514 564 .539 .737 .672 1.000 
Means 530 1.323 .175 5.522 3.676 3.285 39.212 497  ..492 
SDS .330 1.856 Brei 1.722 1.022 2.317 14.498 .274 .247 
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PRIEST RESIGNATIONS IN A LAZY MONOPOLY* ` 


JOHN SEIDLER 
Ohio State University 


American Sociological Review 1979, Vol. 44 (October):763-783 


This paper examines the structural antecedents and consequences of diocesan resignation rates 
among American Catholic priests during the period 1966~1970. A national survey with a 74% 
return rate (941 priest-informants) yielded usable data on 131 American Catholic dioceses—i.e., 
96% of the population as defined. Resignations appeared to derive directly from the following 
diocesan conditions: percentage of parishes run by religious clergy, regional dominance (i.e., 
status of dioceses as ‘‘province’’), percentage Catholic in area population, percentage of 
diocesan priests engaged full-time in nonparish work, and estimated degree of priest passivity 
and disillusionment. Indirectly, traditional authority structures, ideological divisions, and the 
absence of social solidarity also increased the probability of resignations. Resignations 
appeared to have no immediate feedback effect on episcopal policies. Such findings are in 
partial accord with other research indicating a deprivation syndrome leading to resignations. 
But the special salience of facilitating, rather than causative, factors, along with the absence of . 
feedback, strongly suggests that the Catholic church of that era was a lazy monopoly. Such 
organizations are slow to make essential changes; they allow radical personnel to depart rather 


than deal with their criticisms. 


Priest .resignations have been a recent 
object of scrutiny by sociologists. Several 
authors, studying resignations in a social 
psychological framework, have analyzed 
attitudes preceding resignation (e.g., 
Schallert and Kelley, 1970; Schoenherr 
and Greeley, 1974). Such investigations 
also have had organizational implications. 
For example, Cyrns (1970) implied that 
the clergy climate was overly dogmatic. 
Schallert and Kelley (1970) suggested that 
the institutional rate of change was too 
slow for progressive clergy. Schoenherr 
and Greeley (1974) implied that Vatican 
absolutism on priestly celibacy resulted in 
a burdensome structure of clergy life. All 
of these studies suggest that the structure 


of ecclesiastical Catholicism constituted a, 


stumbling block to continued commitment 
of many American clergy, at least for the 
period of the late 1960s and early 1970s. 


* Direct all communications to: John Seidler; De- 
partment of Sociology; Ohio State University; Co- 
lumbus, OH 43210. 
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Other authors more directly investi- 
gated the organizational environment of 
priestly life and commitment. Hall and 
Schneider (1973) portrayed a dismal work 
structure for assistant pastors in one dio- 
cese during the same period.! Goldner et 
al. (1977) suggested that the Catholic 


-church’s recent open communication 


system, while aligning Catholicism with 
contemporary democracy, has had indi- 
rect negative consequences. Negatively 
for the organization, open communica- 


„tions have produced cynical knowledge 


and lessened commitment among lower 
clergy and other constituents. According 
to Goldner et al. (1977:540), cynical 
knowledge is the understanding that 
presumably altruistic organizational ac- 
tivity actually serves the maintenance of 
the institution. 

These studies suggest a triple possibility 
for the influence of ecclesiastical struc- 
tures on priest resignations. These struc- 
tures may (1) directly cause resignations, 
because they are organized contrary to 
professional norms; (2) indirectly facilitate 
resignations, though organized in accor- 
dance with professional norms; or (3) be 
irrelevant to resignations. There are 


! It should be noted that that diocese has made 
major modifications in the work structure of priests 
since that study, and in answer to the problems 
pointed out in the study. 
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surely other possible relationships, but 
these three will give focus to the current 
investigation. 

Other authors have considered the con- 
sequences of priest resignations. Fichter 
(1974), NORC (1972) and McClory (1978) 
all pointed to the institutional crisis in- 
duced by recent resignations combined 
with seminary losses. Fichter, however, 
conveyed a tone of optimism about future 
church structures, partly because he 
noted and promoted the direction of 
renewal—toward increased clergy profes- 
sionalism and greater democracy. At the 
same time, many of these writers (e.g., 
Greeley, 1977; chap. 8) depicted a rather 
conservative set of American bishops who 
have overlooked the institutional crisis 
and continued to act in a traditional man- 
ner. 

These and similar studies suggest three 
possible consequences of priest resig- 
nations: (1) they may create a conserva- 
tive backlash by bishops; (2) they may 
promote modernization; or (3) they may 
be irrelevant to diocesan structures. 

The study presented here (concentrat- 
ing on diocesan priests and the diocesan 
structure in the United States) will inves- 
tigate the six possible relationships men- 
tioned above between church structure 


and priest resignations. The period of. 


analysis is 1966—1970— the same period of 
time studied by the authors treated above. 
This study will consider also various mod- 
els of organization to which the diocesan 
(and other) church structures may have 
conformed during that era, as implied by 
the findings. 

This paper argues that the findings, in 
many ways surprising, can best be inter- 
preted by applying the concept lazy 
monopolv to the Catholic diocese, and 
even to international Catholicism. The 
lazy monopoly thus is used as a model to 
summarize a good deal of the findings, and 
will be discussed later in the paper.’ 


EXTENT OF RESIGNATIONS 


. Resignations of clergy became a new 
problem for the Catholic church in the late 
1960s. Resignation rates rose gradually 
among diocesan priests in the United 
States from about .1% annually in the 
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1940s and 1950s to about .5% in 1965 and 


- 2% in 1969 (NORC, 1972:277; Schoenherr 


and Greeley, 1974:408). 

Net losses to the active clergy only very 
recently have become apparent. Though 
an estimated 10% of clergy resigned the 
active ministry between 1966 and 1972 
(Schoenherr and Sgrensen, 1975), net ` 
losses appeared to be smaller, probably 
due to replacement by new ordinands, 
postponed retirements, and other factors. 
Fichter (1974:22), for example, notes a net 
loss of only 2.5%, from 59,892 American 
Catholic priests in 1967 (the peak year) to 
57,421 in 1972. But, with numbers of 
diocesan seminary students drastically 
down, from 26,200 in 1966 to 13,600 in 
1972 (Schoenherr and Sgrensen, 1975), 
the problem of priest replacement has be- 
come increasingly acute. Thus, the most 
recent estimate of net losses among active 
American clergy (McClory, 1978) is 14%, 
from about 59,000 in 1966 to about 51,000 
in 1978; these figures obviously reflect the 
combination of high resignation rates and 
low replacement rates. 

But even in the early 1970s the problem 
was noticeable to many. According to my. 
own data, 24 dioceses lost 10% or more of 
their priests to resignations during the pe- 
riod 1966-1970, and one diocese lost al- 
most 19% in this way. In the larger con- 
text, too, the problem was there; religious 
professionals, including nuns, were not so 
abundant as before. Resignation rates for 
priests belonging to religious orders (those 
not directly subject to a bishop) were even 
higher (Fichter, 1974:22; NORC, 
1972:277), and the decrease in total church 
professionals from 1966 to 1972 was 
15.3%, according to official church statis- 
tics (Fichter, 1974:21). 


ANTECEDENTS OF RESIGNATIONS 


In keeping with the distinction, -made 
above, between directly causing res- 
ignations and indirectly facilitating res- 
ignations, antecedents were labelled as 
either causes or facilitatogs of exiting. Of 
course, the causal nature of an antecedent 
cannot be established with certainty, and 
the dividing line between cause and 
facilitator is somewhat arbitrary. Never- 
theless, the distinction seemed useful. 
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Causes were those antecedents deriving 
from a constitutive theory of commitment: 
that is, they reflected social conditions 
thought necessary to maintain morale or a 
viable network of professionals. As 
suggested earlier, causes of resignations 
might consist of a structure organized 
contrary to:current professional norms. 

Facilitators, on the other hand, were 
antecedents deriving from nonconstitutive 
theories about commitment; that is, they 
reflected social conditions which might 
influence commitment but which were not 
ordinarily considered an integral part of 
commitment. In addition, they might even 
consist of a structure organized in accord 
with professional norms, as mentioned 
above. 

The present investigation took Schallert 
and Kelley’s study as the starting point for 
developing antecedent structural vari- 
ables. According to Schallert and Kelley 
(1970), the decision to resign the ministry 
arose from an atmosphere in which 
change-oriented priests were frustrated 


with ecclesiastical structures. Resignees, 


over 300 of whom were interviewed in 
depth, embraced the values of individual 
freedom, less rigid authority, personalism, 
evolution of dogma, a pastoral orienta- 
tion, and a dynamic view of structures. 
Frustrated in attempting to live by these 
values, and alienated, they decided to re- 
sign when a crucial other, symbolizing the 
ministry, let them down. ` 

Most of these conditions—authority 
patterns, freedom, pastoral and change 
orientations—were largely determined by 
the Ordinary (chief bishop) of a diocese. 
These and other bishop-related conditions 
of the clergy climate were included in the 
present study. In fact, four categories of 
structural conditions were included, in an 
effort to investigate causes and facilitators 
of resignations. 

First were three conditions indicating 
‘episcopal policies. They were democratic 
leadership by the Ordinary, clergy au- 
tonomy, and negative sanctions. These (or 
their opposites) would be considered 
causes of priest resignations under two 
constitutive theories: (1) an increasing 
norm of church -democratization and 
‘clergy professionalism, requiring an 
appropriate climate for priest commitment 
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(Schallert and Kelley, 1970; Fichter, 
1974); and (2) the inappropriateness of 
negative sanctions in a normative orga- 
nization (Etzioni, 1961). 

Second were five conditions indicating 
the informal climate among clergy, but 
still reflecting the bishop's style. They 
were ideological polarization between 
bishop and lower-level clergy, cross-status 
friendships among clergy, friction initiated 
by lower-level clergy and airned at the 
bishop, solidarity among dissident priests, 
and priest-passivity and disillusionment. 
These, too (or their opposites), could be 
considered causes of priest resignations 
under various explanations requiring con- 
sensus or social solidarity for continued 
commitment (Fichter, 1974). 

Third was a set of mostly stable, 
nonbishop-related conditions reflecting 
the environment or general diocesan sali- 
ence. They included the urban concentra- . 
tion of a diocese, relative size of the 
Catholic population of the area, diocesan 
size, and regional dominance: (i.e., 
whether the diocese was a regional bu- 
reaucratic center for ecclesiastical mat- 
ters). None of these conditions (or their 
opposites) could be considered a cause of 
priest resignations, since most people do 
not regard them as absolutely essential for 
a viable clergy. Yet they could perhaps 
trigger or facilitate resignations. For 
example, an urban environment could 
raise clergy consciousness about other 
career options. 

Finally, there were five characteristics 
of the formal structure which were at least 
potentially policy matters of the bishop, 
but tended to be relatively stable during 
this period, due to diocesan size, tradi- 
tional structural arrangements, and long- 
standing commitments of personnel. They 
were average number .of priests per 
parish, average length of service before 
becoming pastor, task specialization (per- 
centage of priests in nonparish work), size 
of the priest teaching corps, percentage of ` 
parishes run by religious clergy (i.e., 
priests whose main allegiance is to a reli- 
gious order and not the episcopal 
'structure—e.g., Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, Jesuits). Some of these variables 
could be considered causes of priest 
resignations, since they might trigger dis- 
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satisfaction with career advancement or 
job satisfaction (Hall and Schneider, 
1973); others would probably be facilitat- 
ing conditions, indirectly leading to dis- 
satisfaction. 

Although all of these conditions were 
possible antecedents of priest resig- 
nations, some explanations seemed 
more likely than others. Episcopal 
policies and clergy climate were expected 
to be the major determinants of priest res- 
ignations, partly because of Schallert and 
Kelley's (1970) findings and partly be- 
cause of a similar pattern found to hold for 
explaining priest protest aimed at bishops 
(Seidler, 1972). In addition, the bishop 
seemed quite salient in those days. In the 
late 1960s, conditions set rather directly 
by the Ordinary seemed crucial. Authority 
problems were paramount. Clergy con- 
stantly discussed the way bishops treated 
their subjects, how frequently sanctions 
were administered and whether they con- 
sisted of nondesirable transfers and other 
punishments. Priests compared dioceses 
to discover if the bishop ran each location 
on fear or whether in other places he 
aimed at consensus governing. Certainly 
leadership policies, whether democratic, 
punitive, or respectful of clergy au- 
tonomy, would be crucial in holding 
clergy to their priestly commitment. Cer- 
tainly compliance structures that under- 
scored normative consensus and the use 
of rewards rather than punishments would 
increase priestly satisfaction with their 
work. Surely a socially integrated 
diocese—with lower-level priests sharing 
friendship with the bishop and his 
staff—would prevent resignations. Such 
structural conditions deriving largely from 
the bishop’s leadership policies appeared 
early as the best explanation of priest 
resignations. 


CONSEQUENCES OF RESIGNATIONS 


Using the same sets of variables, and 
regarding them as a dynamic system of 
interplaying conditions, I investigated the 
feedback of resignations upon the features 
previously considered as antecedents. 
Thus the same variables came under con- 
sideration, with the exception that those 
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under categories three and four (the more 
stable characteristics of structure and 
environment) seemed too stable to be re- 
active, 

Resignations obviously could have a 
variety of structural consequences. Sol- 
idarity might increase with the loss of 
troublemakers. Or disillusionment might 
grow with the feeling among those who 
remained that leaders did not make con- 
cessions to justifiable demands of poten- 
tial resignees. Policies might tighten in the 
hopes of denying freedom and temptation 
to other clergy, or policies might relax as a 
sign of increased trust in the faithful rem- 
nant. 

One could argue that bishops who suf- 
fered the greatest loss of resigned priests 
would get the message and set up a more 
democratic, progressive clergy climate. 
Such is implied by Hirschman (1970), who 
emphasizes the symbolic nature of exiting 
(resigning). Managers (here bishops) who 
experience increased exiting will realize 
that clients or members are ‘displeased 
with the product or organization. Efficient 
and competitive managers will try to cut 
losses by changing policies in favor of a 
more desirable product or organization. 

In this case, however, I expected differ- 
ently. Judging by a similar feedback from 
priest protest, I thought any change 
triggered by resignations would be 
towards less democratic leadership, less 
clergy autonomy, and perhaps increased 
use of negative sanctions by the bishop, 
rather than towards a more ‘democratic 
policy. The bishop would probably as- 
sume that too much freedom resulted in 
the temptation to withdraw commitment. I 
knew also that bishops were generally 
rated as strikingly more conservative than 
lower-level clergy (Seidler, 1972), and so I 
expected such restrictive policies to re- 
flect the natural tendency of traditionalists 
trying to curb liberals. In addition, the 
long run impact of seminary and clergy 
shortages were not yet apparent. 

Secondarily, however, I expected the 
informal clergy climate tg be improved by 
priest resignations, since presumably the 
marginal and divisive priests would have 
resigned and thus allowed for greater 


-overall solidarity among remaining clergy. 
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MODELS OF THE CHURCH 


Models of the church abound in general 
studies of Catholicism especially regard- 
ing the locus of authority. Fichter 
(1974:61-3) maintains that the church, 
considered as a worldwide structure, is in 
transition from a pre-Vatican monophasic 
system (all power centralized at the Vati- 
can) to a polyphasic.one (a decentralized 
and representative form of organization), 
in which the basis of organizational sol- 
idarity becomes consensus rather than 

:loyalty to the hierarchy (81). Greeley 
(1977) seems to stress that the church is 
still formally an international monolith, 
when he underscores the importance of 
the pope's birth control decree, and the 
crucial impact of the pope's American 
delegate. But at the same time he points to 
an informal, communal and ethnic struc- 
ture within the formal structure. 

Theologians and pastoral plauners, too, 
suggest a plethora of church models, but 

_ they generally describe a tension between 
hierarchical and more democratic struc- 
tures which are theologically justified and 
only slowly gaining ground in practice. 
Küng, for example, describes certain 
continuing features as absolutistic or 
monocratic (Küng, 1976:520—1), while he 
opts for a pluriform church in the ideal 
(Küng, 1976:475-509). Dulles (1974), too, 
scores the monopolistic tendencies of the 
church which operated largely as a closed 
society, while he looks for an authority of 
service, shared responsibility, and sub- 
sidiarity, or local variation. 

Models of other structural features, 
such, as communication and common 
clergy understandings, also are discussed. 
Goldner et al. (1977) suggest a change in 
the church from monolithic control over 
explanations of ecclesiastical actions to a 
more democratic communication system 
in which official and counterofficial in- 
terpretations compete for acceptance by 
clergy. More and more, hierarchical 
structures are viewed as engaged in ordi- 

nary political activity instead of divinely 
inspired actions to be revered. Greeley, 
without using the same label, also has un- 
derscored the growth of cynicism, espe- 
cially in his treatment of the consequences 
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of the pcpe's birth control decree 
(Greeley, 1977: chap. 7; Greeley et al., 
1976). A variety of models, then, have 
been utilized to analyze the changing situ- 
ation of authority, idea exchange, and 
common perception among American 
Catholic priests. 

Models of the church also were implied 
in the expectations discussed above as 
anteceden:s or consequences of res- 
ignations. First, I have generally as- 
sumed the relative autonomy of each dio- 
cese, with the Ordinary able to lead in an 
autocratic or democratic way, as he 
chooses. In this sense, the international 
church was not seen as a complete 
monolith cr monophasic system centered 
in Rome, Eut as at least partly polyphasic. 
Subsidiarity or home rule was the as- 
sumption, so that clergy commitment and 
climate were dependent upon what hap- 
pened in that diocese, which was viewed 
as a major center of action. 

Second, the above expectations also 
implied a transition from monocratic 
leadership style to a democratic one at the 
diocesan level. Since new democratic 
principles were emphasized at the Vat- 
ican Council, priest hopes for changes in 
that direction were expected to influence 
the clergy climate. In dioceses where 
democratiz leadership and informal sol- 
idarity existed, clergy commitment would 
be firm; where autocratic authority and 
hierarchic divisions continued, clergy 
commitment would slip. 

Third, these models also implied a rela- 
tively closed social system. Internal influ- 
ences, such as authority style and infor- 
mal clergy climate, were thought to exert 
salient influence, while environment or 
other relatively stable aspects were seen 
as contributing minor impact. In addition, 
critical problems, such as clergy protest or 
resignations, were expected to be handled ` 
functionally by the authority structure. 

Fourth. a pluriform church was implied, 
as local variations in leadership style and. 
interpretztions were viewed as substan- 
tial. Each diocese seemed to be its own 
unique mini-church. ` 
. Finally, these expectations implied that 
dioceses in which priests remained 
strongly zommitted were headed by ad- 
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ministrators (bishops) who minimized the 
production of cynical knowledge. They 
presumably accomplished this by modern- 
izing local structures and infusing them 
with the spirit of Vatican II, thereby de- 
fusing clergy criticism of ecclesiastical 
self-interestedness. 


HYPOTHESES 


Specific predictions are summarized in 
Table 1, relating structural conditions to 
resignations in both antecedent and con- 
sequent direction. In addition, a more de- 
tailed causal model showing predicted di- 
rect and indirect relationships was devel- 
oped. In order to save space, the details of 
that model are not given here. 


METHODS 
1. Data Sources 


I used two data sources for information 
on dioceses. The first was my own survey 
of 1,279 diocesan priests in all 137 Latin- 
rite dioceses that had ten or more dioce- 
san priests at that time (1966-1970). The 


Table 1. Predicted Impact of Structural Variables 
on Resignations and Vice Versa 


Predicted Relation 
to Resignations 


Antecedent Consequent 





Structural Variables 


Episcopal Policies 
Democratic Leadership 
Clergy Autonomy 
Negative Sanctions 

Clergy Climate 
Ideological Polarization + 
Cross-Status Friendships - 
Priest Protest * 

+ 
+ 


i 
l 


+ 
+ 


Dissident Solidarity 
Clergy Passivity 
Environment and 
Diocesan Salience 
Urban Concentration + 
Percent Catholic 
Population Së 
Diocesan Size + 
Regional Dominance + 
Stable Formal Structure 
Priests per Parish + 
Duration of Assistantship + 


Staffing by 

Religious Clergy + 
Teaching Corps + 
Priests in Nonparish Work + 
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survey mailed in February 1971 yielded a 
return rate of 74% (941 usable question- 
naires). These questionnaires then were 
combined within each diocese to create 
diocesan scores. 

Questionnaires in this survey were brief 
and they elicited information mostly about 
clergy relations and events of the imme- 
diately preceding five-year period, which 
began with the completion.of the Second 
Vatican Council (December 1965). Re- 
sultant variables are listed in Appendix 2 
as X,—X,. 

The second data source was a directory 
of basically demographic traits of Ameri- 
can clergy (Luzbetak, 1967). Since these 
data referred to relatively stable structural 
conditions as they existed in 1966, the first 
year of the observation period, they were 
used as antecedent conditions in the 
analysis. These variables are listed in Ap- 
pendix 2 as Z,—Zp. 


2. Sample of Priests 


In each diocese, my questionnaires 
were sent to ten priest-informants who 


. were chosen after a detailed preliminary 


investigation (see Appendix 1). For com- 
parability of judgment, I chose priest 
occupants of ten different structural posi- 
tions in each diocese, including one 
member of the Priests' Senate or Council, 
a Newman Chaplain, a member of the 
liturgy Commission, a member of the in- 
formation staff, and a Dean or Vicar. All 
informants were priests beneath the rank 
of bishop and below the position of chan- 
cellor. The selection of a range of posi- 
tions (excluding extremes) was intended 
to reduce reporting bias (see Appendix 1). 


3. Questions 


Fixed-answer questions focused on 
clergy relations, especially the authority 
climate. For example, informants were 
asked to rate the religious progressivism 
of the Ordinary and the degree of 
camaraderie among various groups ‘of 
clergy. They also were asked to recall the 
number of priests who had resigned the 
priesthood during the previous five 
years—occurrences which were much 
discussed in the priestly grapevine during 
those days. 
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4. Reliability 


For this kind of data, reliability of in- 
formation seemed solid. Average internal 
consistency among informants within 
each diocese was .8, according to an 
adaptation of the split-half reliability for- 
mula. (For details of this and other aspects 
of reliability and validity, see Appendix 
1.) 


5. Assigning Diocesan Scores 


For each item diocesan scores were 
created by averaging responses given to 
that question by priest-informants of that 
diocese. Since these responses concerned 
diocesan conditions and climate, they 
were considered structural estimates from 
the beginning, without need of transfor- 
mation from individual to organizational 
unit of analysis. 


6. Sample of Dioceses 


This survey sampled all 137 dioceses as 
defined. And the definition eliminated 
only eight dioceses, either because they 
had fewer than ten diocesan priests or be- 
‘cause their boundaries had changed dur- 
ing the period of observation. For practi- 

.cal purposes, then, the total population 
was sampled. But in most of the analysis 
for this paper, I used 131 dioceses (96% of 
the cases) in which there were no missing 
data for any variable. 


7. Analysis 


The major technique of analysis was re- 
gression. The strategy was first to trim the 
number of important variables by re- 
gressing resignations on all possible inde- 
pendent variables. The second step was to 
develop statistically testable networks of 
variables, given the information from step 
one and following the restrictions of 
causal modeling. But the networks could 
not be simplified to one-directional causa- 
tion,. since I wished to test the conse- 
quences of resignations discussed above. 
And so the third step was to test plausible 
nonrecursive models; I allowed for feed- 


back from resignations, and used two- 


stage least-squares (TSLS) procedures to 
' estimate coefficients. 
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TSLS is a technique to obtain regres- 
-sion coefficients for equations of a non- 
recursive model, when ordinary least 
squares is inappropriate. TSLS is useful 
for static models, in which data are col- 
lected at only one time period, but in 
which quick feedbacks are assumed to 
occur (Christ, 1966: 432f.; Namboodiri et 
al., 1975: 513-9). The procedure involves 
the use of simultaneous equations. (For 
additional information, see Appendix 1.) 

In this analysis, I assumed that all vari- 
ables drawn from the demographic data 
source were exogenous, as antecedent in 
time and relatively stable. The others 
were thought to be part of an intertwined 
clergy climate and thus endogenous. Be- 
fore running the analysis, I tested most of 
the assumptions necessary for regression 
and two-stage least-squares analysis (see 
Appendix 1). 


8. Variables 


The measurement of all variables, along 
with reliability and validity scores, where 
appropriate, are given in Appendix 2. But 
I will repeat here the measurement of the 
main variable of interest—priest res- 
ignations. As noted, informants reported 
the number of priests who had resigned in 
their diocese during the preceding five- 
year period. Agreement within diocese on 
this item, as measured by a reliability 
score of .97, was high. Agreement was 
also high between these resignation scores 
and those obtained through official chan- 
nels by Schoenherr and Greeley (1974). 
[The Pearsonian r, comparing the two data 
sets in 55 dioceses, was .91.] 

To calculate the diocesan score, I di- 
vided the average number of priest re- 
signees, as reported by informants, by the 
total number of diocesan priests in that 
diocese for 1966. Thus I created a per- 
centage of diocesan clergy who had re- 
signed the ministry during the five years. 


FINDINGS 


'l. Antecedents 


As predicted, many structural condi- 
tions appeared to influence diocesan res- 


Significance 
of Regression Total 
Explanztory Variable Beta Coefficient Added R? R? 
Control Variables* f .135 .135 
Staffing by Religious Clergy .365 .001 .119 254: 
Clergy Passivity 327 .001 .103 .357 
Percent Catholic Population —.240 .001 .051 407 
Regional Dominance .183 .01 .029 436 
Dissident Solidarity 139 Ot O17 .453 
Duration of Assistantship .156 .01 .014 .467 
Negative Sanctions All .025 .009 .476 
Clergy Autonomy .159 DN .016 .492 
` Priests in Nonparish Work .097 .05 .008 . 500 
Cross-Status of Friendships 094 NS .003 .503 
Priest Protest .140 NS .006 .509 
Diocesan Size .136 NS .005 514 
Urban Concentration —.107 NS .005 518 
Ideological Polarization .054 NS .002 .520 
Democratic Leadership .095 NS .002 .522 
Teaching Corps —.047 NS .001 .523 
Priests per Parish .062 NS .001 .524 
Notes: N « 131. ` 
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Table 2, Stepwise Regression of Priest Resignations on All Possible Structural Influences’ 























* Control variables included summary diocesan scores for possible bias due to position, age, religious 
liberalism, absence, and disagreement among informants. 


ignation rates. Nine of 17 postulated influ- 
ences had statistically significant regres- 
sion coefficients at .05 (see Table 2). As 
expected, episcopal policies made some 
difference, as negative sanctions and 
clergy autonomy appeared to promote 
resignations. Also as expected, the infor- 
mal clergy climate was apparently influ- 
ential: priest passivity and dissident sol- 
idarity seemed to trigger resignations. Fi- 
nally, environment and formal structure 
were quite important. As expected, the 
percent of parishes staffed by religious 
clergy, regional supremacy, duration of 
assistantship, and priests in nonparish 
work all appeared to promote res- 
ignations; size of Catholic population ap- 
peared to prevent resignatioris. Only one 
of these relations was in the direction op- 
posite to that predicted—clergy au- 
tonomy. 

The pattern of relationships, however, 
was not as predicted. The greatest portion 
of the variance (23%) was explained by 
environment and formal structure; while 
episcopal policies explained only a small 
fraction (3%) and clergy climate explained 
a modest amount (13%). This is especially 
remarkable by contrast with a model ex- 


` plaining priest protest. 


The following comparative data, taken 


from a companion analysis using identical 
variables? to explain both resignations and 
priest protest, are illuminating. Episcopal 
policy and clergy climate accounted for 
49% of the explained variance of priest 
protest, but only 7% of the explained vari- 
ance of resignation rates. Variables of en- 
vironment and formal bureaucratic struc- 
ture accounted for only 596 of the variance 
of priest protest, but 25% of the variance 
of resignation rates. Clearly the authority. 
relations and informal climate among 
bishop and clergy were much more im- 
portant in triggering protest than in caus- 
ing resignations. On the other hand, envi- 
ronment and formal structure were more 
salient in triggering priest resignations. 
Finally, the greatest impact on res- 
ignations seemed to:come from variables I 
classified as facilitators rather than 
causes. True, four of the significant re- 
gression coefficients reflected causes 
drawn from ‘constitutive theories. But 


2 In order to use identical variables, two variables 
that were not theoretically appropriate for the 
analysis of conflict had to be dfopped, though they 
were used in Table 2. They were estimated clergy 
passivity and estimated degree of priest protest. Asa 
result, explained variance figures reported in this 
textual paragraph differ to some extent from those 
given in the preceding paragraph. 
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three of the four most strongly related 
variables—i.e., each accounting for more 
than 2% of the variance of 
resignations—were classed as facilitators. 
These were: staffing by religious clergy, 
percent Catholic population, and regional 
dominance; they explained 20% of the 
variance, compared with 10% explained 
by the fourth, probably a causal vari- 
able—clergy passivity. 


2. Consequences 


Consequences of resignations could not 
be tested in such a straightforward way, 
due to the strictures of feedback models 
(see Appendix 1, #4). And so I organized 
the variables into a network of endoge- 
nous variables (episcopal policies and 
clergy climate), influenced by exogenous 
variables (all others). As mentioned 
above, exogenous variables were rela- 
tively stable variables, obtained from the 
demographic source and dating from 1966, 
the beginning of the period of observation. 
These were assumed to be only antece- 
dents and not consequences. 

I then tested the theoretical model 
mentioned earlier, incorporating the find- 
ings displayed in Table 2 and trying the 
feedback of several variables within the 
endogenous set. I especially tested the 
plausible consequence of priest res- 
ignations on all other endogenous vari- 
ables. Using two-stage least-squares tech- 
niques, I eventually found the best fitting 
and most parsimonious empirical model, 
which is displayed in Figure 1 and tabu- 
lated in Table 3. Note that variables which 
were not empirically part of the causal 
network are omitted. 

Priest resignations had no discernible 
impact on any of the endogenous vari- 
ables. In fact, the only feedback that ap- 
peared in the findings was the negative 
influence of ideological polarization (X) 
on democratic leadership of the bishop 
(K. This finding is in line with predicted 
conservative tendencies of bishops, when 
clergy become too liberal for them, since 
the polarization” measured was that be- 
tween bishop and more progressive 
clergy. But the data lend no support for a 
retrenchment caused by resignations 
themselves. They also do not support the 
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other expected result of resignations, 
namely, a betterment of the informal 
clergy climate. : 

By contrast, episcopal policies appar- 
ently turned conservative in reaction to 
priest-initiated conflict aimed at bishops. 
As shown in Table 4, the impact of such 
priest rebellion was thorough, according 
to the causal analysis. Direct impact ap- 
parently occurred on episcopal leadership 
and use of sanctions, both of which 
showed a tightening of the reins of 
leadership—restricting democracy and 
employing more negative sanctions. In 
addition, priest protest seemed directly to 


.enhance solidarity among dissident 


clergy. Indirectly, too, priest-initiated 
conflict, reducing clergy autonomy and 
cross-status friendships, and increasing 
ideological polarization, influenced other 
aspects of the clergy climate. 


3. Models of the Church 


The above findings reflect the operation 
of models of the church along the lines I 
expected, but with major modifications. 
As expected, there was a degree of local 
episcopal autonomy, reflected in substan- 
tial variation in the following factors: 
democratic leadership, progressivism of 
bishop, negative sanctions, clergy au- 
tonomy. Mean standard deviation of these 
variables, standardized for comparison,? 
was 1.61 which was high in comparison 
with all other variables. If we judge by 
informal comments at the end of ques- 
tionnaires, dioceses ranged from ex- 
tremely progressive to extremely 
reactionary. And all of this was clearly 
understood by the local clergy as a reflec- 
tion of the particular bishop. In this sense, 
then, the Catholic church of that era was 
not completely monophasic, but some- 
what pluralistic or polyphasic. 

Second, the transition from an autocra- 
tic to a more democratic style of leader- 





3 Standard deviations were standardized by di- 
viding by the possible range and multiplying by ten. 
An example of smaller variation occurred in the 
"error" or contro! variables, whose variation had 
been consciously minimized by the research design. 


They showed a mean standardized standard de 
tion of .68 (see Seidler, 1974c:828). ZA. 
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Table 3. Regression Coefficients and Explained Variance for Nonrecursive Model 


i b/sd of 
Regression Regression Significance 








* 


Added 


Dependent Explanatory Total 
Variable Variable Coefficient Coefficient Level R* R? 
. Democratic Control variables** .130 
Leadership Percent Catholic population —.030 1.818 .05 .017 
Staffing by 
religious clergy —.037 1.921 .05 .030 
Ideological polarization —.445 2.473 ` 01 .223 .399 
Clergy Control variables .082 
Autonomy Diocesan size —.284 1.958 05 .034 
Democratic leadership .795 1.583 10 215 .331 
Ideological Control variables ` .075 
Polarization Regional dominance 1.491 2.486 01 .039 
Duration of assistantship —.091 2.369 01 .031 
: Democratic leadership —.494 2.539 01 .238 .382 
Cross-Status Control variables 135 
Friendships Regional dominance —.748 2.270 .025 - .058 
Democratic leadership .368 2.886 .005 .487 
Clergy autonomy .135 ` 3.168 .005 .034 
, Ideological polarization —.176 1.464 10 .010 .724 
Clergy Control variables 041 
Passivity Priests in nonparish work 101 1.398 10 .016 
Ideological polarization 1.231 1.686 05 .134 
Cross-status friendships —1.419 1.650 05 .107 .298 
Priest Control variables .135 
Resignations Percent Catholic population —.569 3.291 .001 .042 
Regional dominance 13.80 2.184 .025 .067 
Staffing by religious clergy .907 5.115 .001 .103 
Priests in nonparish work .344 1.404 . .10 .019 
Clergy passivity 1.071 1.466 10 .080 .446 


Notes: This represents a trimmed model, with nonsignificant variables omitted. N = 131. 

* Since the noncursive program did not print added R? for each variable, added R? was computed by 
running several equations starting with control variables and adding one significant explanatory variable to 
the equation in each subsequent run. R? was the R? for the equation which had that variable minus the R? for 
the preceding equation. 

** Control variables included summary diocesan scores for position bias, age bias, religious liberalism 
bias, absence bias, and residual disagreement among informants. 


ship at the local level seemed to have be- 
come an idealized norm. Clergy who acted 
as informants for this survey—all of whom 


occupied a position of responsibility in the ` 


diocese—judged themselves as substan- 
tially more progressive than bishops. And 
the most common written complaint was 


that the bishop acted in an arbitrary and 
nondemocratic style. 

But several modifications need to be 
made, and all of them rest on a distinction 
between two different issues: diocesan 
harmony and clergy commitment. In gen- 
eral, the expected models applied when 


Table 4. A Comparison of the Impact of Priest Protest and Resignations on Episcopal Policies and Clergy 


Climate 





Protest 
Relationship Added R? 


Dependent Variable 


Democratic Leadership — 
Clergy Autonomy * 


Ideological Polarization T* 
Cross-Status Friendships 

Negative Sanctions + 
Dissident Solidarity + 


Independent Variable 








Resignation 
Relationship Added R? 
.29 NS .00 
.00 NS .00 
.00 NS -00 
.00 NS -00 
.16 NS .00 
19 NS .00 





* Asterisk indicates significant indirect impact, through other variables. 
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the issue was harmony but not when the 
issue was clergy commitment. 

The first modification is that style of 
home rule was only partially important. 
Although episcopal leadership was an im- 
portant determinant and consequent of 
priest protest, it appeared to be neither a 
Strong antecedent nor consequent of 
clergy resignations. More important than 
local pluralism or home rule were the local 
environment, staffing, and bureaucratic 
structures. 

Second, democratic structures seemed 
only partially important. Although clergy 
harmony seemed to depend heavily on the 
degree to which the local diocese incorpo- 
rated emerging ideals of democracy, ser- 
. vice orientation, and informal solidarity, 

these seemed less important for clergy 
. commitment. Instead, structural 
facilitators or opportunity were more sa- 
lient. 

Third, the diocese thus operated only 
partially as a closed system. Authority 
relations and clergy climate operated as a 
rather complete system, impervious to 
outside influences, when the issue was 
harmony. But in the case of resignations, 
this system was not able to contain im- 
portant influences, as resignations were 
triggered by outside factors. 

Finally, the lack of feedback from res- 
ignations, combined with the conservative 
reaction to protest, apparently indicated a 
lack of sensitivity by authority figures to 
professionals and their grievances. We 
can surmise that such lack of sensitivity 
may have produced a cynicism about 
church authority. In addition, bishops and 
their advisors showed a lack of interest in 
competition. Whereas they reacted nega- 
tively where priest protest was in high 
gear, they simply let priests with de- 
creasing. commitment move to another oc- 
cupation or market. 


THE LAZY MONOPOLY 


The lazy monopoly may serve as a 
useful concept in understanding American 
Catholic dioceses of that era. Adapted 
from Hirschman (1970), it is a complex 
model which incorporates aspects of envi- 
ronment, leadership, exiting, and feed- 
back from exiting. 
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The criterià for applying this concept 
(Hirschman, 1970:57—75) can be general- 
ized às follows: (1) The organization is a 
virtual monopoly—i.e., has singular con- 
trol over a resource or product. (2) Exec- 
utives are slow to improve the quality of 
product, policies, or the structure of the 
organization. (3) Executives, rather than . 
improving quality, prefer to lose clients or 
personnel who exercise voice (criticism). 
(4) They welcome opportunities for critics 
to exit, often via limited competition. (5) 
These opportunities allow the continua- 
tion of status quo policies or mediocre 
leadership, as a loss of critics reduces the 
pressure for change and usually leaves the 
remnant on the conservative or unin- 
volved side. 

In economic writing, the lazy monopoly 
had been introduced in French research 
and briefly noted in Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture (Hirschman, 1970:57-8). Albert 
Hirschman (1970: chaps. 5—6), wishing to 
underscore a neglected problem of 
monopolies, refined the notion. Besides 
the frequently mentioned exploitation and 
profiteering that can result from the 
profit-maximizing tendency, monopolies 
also indulge in the nearly opposite ten- 
dency to become flabby, inefficient, and 
lazy (Hirschman, 1970: 57). The outcome 
is described as follows: 

The monopolist sets a high price for his prod- 

uct, not to amass super-profits, but because 

he is unable to keep his costs down; or, more 
typically, he allows the quality of the prod- 
uct or service he sells to deteriorate without 
gaining any pecuniary advantage in the pro- 

cess. (Hirschman, 1970:57) 

Examples cited by Hirschman include 
utilities, railways, and the Post Office. 

The strategy of lazy monopolies appar- 
ently consists of developing a product that 
is adequate for most clients, consumers, 
or members, but not equal to the stan- 
dards of their most quality-conscious. 
customers or personnel. Imagining a con- 
tinuum with quality products drawing only 
praise at one end and low quality items 
drawing complaints at the other, execu- 
tives of lazy monopolies choose a point in 
the middle range of the continuum. Thus 
they develop a product to reap adequate 
profits while losing critical clients. Such a 
tactic is that of a lazy person—pleasing 
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mediocre tastes and satisfying those who 
seek no changes. 

Lazy monopolies ironically find com- 
fort in competition (Hirschman, 1970: 
chap. 5). Minor competition can syphon 
off clients or members who most strongly 
demand quality performance. Given the 
‘opportunity for such clients or members 
to exit in favor of another company, the 
monopoly can remain in its mediocrity. 
According to Hirschman (1970:59) this 
applies ‘‘to small city or ‘ghetto’ stores 
which lose their quality-conscious patrons 
to better stores elsewhere.” It also applies 
“to sluggish electric power utilities in de- 
veloping countries whose more demand- 
ing customers will decide that they can no 
longer afford the periodic breakdowns and 
will move out or install their own inde- 
pendent power supply" (Hirschman, 
1970:59). Hirschman also calls the U.S. 
Post Office a lazy monopoly thriving on 
limited exit possibilities, via telegraph and 
telephone, for those who can afford faster 
communication (Hirschman, 1970:60). 
Limited competition, or exit possibilities, 
make the shortcomings of mail service 
more tolerable. They also may allow such 
monopolies to ‘‘tyrannize’’ customers 
who cannot afford swifter forms of com- 
munication. Through such monopoly- 
tyrannies, the incompetent oppress the 
weak and the lazy exploit the poor 
(Hirschman, 1970:59-60). 

Hirschman also uses political examples 
to show how exit possibilities rid lazy 
monopolies of voice. (i.e., criticism). In 
Latin America, power holders tradi- 
tionally encourage political opponents to 
move out of the country in voluntary 
exile. Columbian law provided that former 
Presidents be paid more handsomely if 
they lived abroad than if they remained in 
their own country (Hirschman, 
1970:60—1). By contrast Japan has main- 
tained a no-exit policy and the result has 
been a considerably more vigorous and 
constructive political process, based on 
the necessity of compromise. On the other 
hand, the Latin American exit policy has 
contributed to the factionalism and per- 
sonalismo characteristic of their politics 
(Hirschman, 1970:61). 

Other examples of lazy monopolies 
come to mind. Repair shops of car deal- 
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erships are notoriously careless and over- 
priced. As monopolies of a sort, they have 
more than enough business and can afford 
to be lazy. In fact, they often appear not to 
want a customer’s business, especially if 
the customer is critical, and they thrive on 
the exit possibilities provided by nonaf- 
filiated repair operations. In some states, . 
public universities dominate higher edu- 
cation. As lazy monopolies, they often 
allow mediocrity in teaching while sup- 
porting research activities. They take 
comfort in limited competition from lib- 
eral arts colleges, which draw many who 
would demand high quality teaching. 


THE CHURCH AS LAZY MONOPOLY 


First, Catholic dioceses were 
monopolies. They maintained unique 
control over the opportunities of priestly 
ministry and organization of life for those 
ordained as diocesan priests. Dioceses 
effectively offered the sole opportunity for 
diocesan priests to continue serving, un- 
less they wished, as extremely few did, to 
return to & noviceship and a new training 
in a religious order. And even if they de- 
cided to switch authority structures by 
joining a religious order, they would re- 
main ultimately under the same bishop’ s 
jurisdiction if they wished to continue 
working in that locale. In addition, the 
opportunity to relocate in another diocese 
was not freely given. In my data, an aver- 
age of only 1.4% of diocesan priests per 
diocese relocated to another diocese dur- 
ing the five-year period. Finally, only a 
very few oriests, often in well-publicized 
episodes, chose to change denominations 
and continue as ministers in a Protestant 
church. But such an alternative was psy- 
chologically unlikely for those in a church 
that remamed rather exclusive despite re- 
cent ecumenical gestures. 

Second, Catholic bishops of the late 
1960s wer2 slow to improve the quality of 
structure or seriously to address funda- 
mental issues. As shown above, increased 
resignation rates—a sign of a basic prob- 
lem in clezgy life—did not trigger changes ` 
in episcopal policy or clergy relations, at 
least for that period. Even vocal and other 
direct criticisms did not produce policy 
changes, except in the more conservative 
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direction. Since these criticisms came 
from a more liberal clergy and were aimed 
at an overwhelmingly moderate set of 
bishops (NORC, 1972; Seidler, 1972), 
such reaction to the right could not be 
considered an improvement in basic is- 
sues. At that time, lower clergy still com- 
plained in large proportions about the lack 
of such administrative procedures as due 
process, grievance mechanisms, and per- 
sonnel assignments (Fichter, 1968; Seid- 
ler, 19748; 1974b). It was not until the last 
year of investigation for this research that 
each diocese, by decree from Rome, set 
_Up a priests’ senate, giving at least formal 
representation to lower clergy in the 
diocesan decision-making process, though 
these senates lacked real legislative 
power. Overall, then, bishops did not deal 
with fundamental clergy problems, since 
they dealt with neither explicit conflict nor 
resignations as legitimate feedback. 
Third, the reaction of bishops and 
diocesan administrators appears to have 
been, ‘‘Let the troublemakers go.” Indi- 
rect evidence points strongly in this direc- 
tion. In the present data, Ordinaries made 
no conciliatory changes in the wake of 
priest resignations. And we know that 
those exiters were, on the whole, more 
liberal than stayers (NORC, 1972). Thus 
they would most likely have viewpoints in 
opposition to bishops. In addition, those 
who resigned often did so after suffering 
penalties resulting from confrontations 
with diocesan administrators, usually 
bishops.‘ Furthermore, priest resignations 
frequently were publicized by church offi- 
cials as the departures of disloyal clergy. 
Therefore, the lack of policy reaction to 
departures probably reflects an episcopal 
attitude of relief at such departures. 
.Fourth, bishops apparently welcomed 


the opportunities for exiting, when priests . 


4 In some cases, such as that of William DuBay of 
Los Angeles, both protest and resignation were 
dramatic and highly publicized. In others, the con- 
nection between protest and resignations was not so 
well-known. For example, the protest by priests in 
Washington over that bishop’s stand on the papal 
decree on birth control was well publicized, but the 
subsequent resignation by many of them, after being 
silenced and stripped of responsibilities, was only 
widely disseminated in the local ecclesiastical 
grapevine. 
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wished to resign. Clearly bishops did not 
‘stop the resignations. And clearly the 
variation in resignation rates was largely 
explained by opportunities or facilitating 
conditions. For example, regional domi- 
nance, indicating bureaucratic centraliza- 
tion, probably eased the paper work of 
exiting. Priests in nonparish work— 
indicating full-time assignments of clergy 
to educational, counseling, or adminis- 
trative tasks—probably eased the transfer 
to parallel nonpriestly roles. Percent of 
parishes run by religious clergy possibly 
indicated a knowledge of resignation pro- 
cedures, and a desire to imitate other re- 
signees, since the exiting rates of religious - 
clergy were higher at that time (NORC, 
1972:278). Finally small Catholic popula- 
tions apparently minimized religious pres- 
sure to remain. Such social factors eased 
the transition of resigning priests to the 
competition—i.e., a nonpriestly career. 
They also apparently gave bishops the 
welcomed chance to neglect structural 
shortcomings by watching the most dis- 
satisfied clergy depart. 

Fifth, bishops maintained a status-quo 
policy—i.e., no change—as an outcome of 
resignations. In addition, they moved in a 
conservative direction in reaction to the 
simultaneous problem of clergy conflict, 
as noted above. Again, since conflict was 
initiated mainly by more liberal clergy, 
this tactic, combined with the lack of 
reaction to priest resignations, shows that 
bishops considered neither protest nor 
departure a legitimate form of criticism. 
Rather, exiting was no doubt a release 
from the need to move ahead. 

Therefore, American dioceses can be 
described as lazy monopolies during that 
era, as their actions were parallel to those 
of officers of nonreligious lazy 
monopclies, who allow disgruntled clients 
to retreat from their own product to 
something else rather than deal with basic 
issues. Variations, of course, existed in 
the degree to which each diocesan 
monopoly was lazy, but the general pat- 
tern seems to have fit this model. 

International Catholicism also could be 
labelled a lazy monopoly. First, it was a 
monopoly because all western Catholic 
clergy remained under the jurisdiction of 
Rome. Though within limits bishops could 
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set local conditions for clergy, the Vatican 
still controlled basic rules of priestly life. 
In addition, the worldwide Catholic 
monopoly -became exceptionally salient 
for clergy during that era. The Vatican 
Council (1962-1965) drew great attention 
to the new spirit initiated in Rome and 
dependent not only upon Council docu- 
ments but also upon follow-up actions by 
the Vatican. Indeed, the pope's appeals to 
prudence and gradualism clearly set a re- 
straining tone to diocesan. progress, and 
rising and frustrated expectations of 
diocesan clergy clearly were associated 
with Vatican impulses. 

Second, international Catholicism was 
hesitant to come to grips with fundamental 
issues, even while undergoing modifica- 
tions introduced at the Vatican Council. 
For example, the Vatican held firm to its 
celibacy ruling for priests, though the de- 
sire to marry was a crucial element in the 
decision of American priests to resign 
(Schoenherr and Greeley, 1974), and 
though recent research has shown the 
arbitrariness of the celibacy law. In addi- 
tion, the. Vatican bureaucracy only 
slightly tempered its structure, though a 
basic overhaul was considered of utmost 
importance, and most decrees of universal 
change concerned matters of style or pre- 
sentation, rather than basic normative or 
structural matters (Davis, 1967:13—4). 

Third, international Catholicism was 
happy to be rid of troublemakers. Here, 
the process of official resignation is en- 
lightening. Clergy who desired to resign 
made written application by using a few 
officially acceptable reasons .for asking 
release of vows. These reasons effectively 
defined the person as deviant. Others, 
electing to marry first without official ap- 
proval quickly were released from the 
clergy ranks. Thus ‘‘misfits’’ were gladly 
sent off, while the purity of hierarchy offi- 
cially was preserved. 

Fourth, the Vatican allowed opportuni- 
ties for ‘‘deviants’’ to exit. Deviant defi- 
nitions clearly were broadened to cope 


* This information is known both from personal 
experience in dealing with the Vatican, and from 
informal sources—mainly a variety of friends who 
went through the resignation process or who coun- 
selled those desiring it. 
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with the increased volume of requests for 
resignations, and thus to allow greater 
opportunity for exiting. Thus the Vatican 
readily granted permission for those de- 
fined as deviant to depart. 

Fifth, international Catholicism essen- 
tially maintained the status quo and ap- 
parently appeased the loyal conserva- 
tives. Pope Paul is generally thought to 
have catered to the conservative Vatican 
bureaucracy in doctrine and discipline, 
even while promoting the spirit of Vatican 
H in symbolic ways. In addition, his reign 
brought a slowing of the Council bandwa- 
gon, which was perceived by. many as a 
turn to the right. 


DISCUSSION 


1. Monopolies in the Wider Religious 
Scene 


Roman Catholicism has no doubt 
changed its form of monopoly. In earlier 
decades, when it -disallowed clergy re- 
signations and criticism, it might have 
been named a totalitarian monopoly. But ` 
the winds of change, legitimated at the 
Vatican Council, apparently initiated a 
new organizational strategy. Church offi- 
cials, enmeshed in the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, could maintain conservative 
policies and a slow pace of change, in the 
face of strong progressive trends, by 
taking the shape of a lazy monopoly. Such 
a strategy, which may have lasted but a 
few brief years, seems worthy of note. 

Other denominations also can be con- 
sidered monopolies, whether lazy, to- 
talitarian, or profit-maximizing. In many 
nations, including traditional Europe and 
Latin America, religious denominations 
long have monopolized a geographic re- 
gion. And even today, despite the influx of 
American-based sects and increasing reli- 
gious competition, many European coun- 
tries (or specific regions within countries) 
maintain essentially monopolistic reli- 
gions which allow minimal competition. 
Similarly in the United States, indications 
of Mormon territory, Baptist country, or 
Jewish ghettos perhaps reflect local 

. Monopolies within a broader context of 
religious pluralism. 

Monopolies also can develop out of 
competitive situations. For example, 
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though Protestantism apparently main- 
tains a tradition of competition and reli- 
gious freedom, reflected in current de- 
nominational switching (Roof etal., 1977), 
regionally monopolistic denominations 
thrived in early American colonies. More 
contemporary groups, too, have at- 
tempted to establish thémselves as 
monopolies, though they began in the 
competitive market. Reverend James 
Jones apparently sought, through the 
People’s Temple in Guyana, to create a 
tyrannical monopoly over his segment of 
the population—a tyranny in which both 
voice and exit were stifled. Other groups, 
such as the Unification church, also cur- 
tail the development of voice and exit, 
while creating an ideology that would 
support a future monopolistic role in soci- 
ety. : 


2. Relation to Other Research 


As noted at the outset of this paper, the 
research reported here is related intri- 
cately to past studies of priest res- 
ignations, clergy climate, and other perti- 
nent events of the same time period. The 
relationship between this research and 
those investigations can be summarized as 
follows; I have divided the findings re- 
ported here into those that are new, those 
that converge with other studies, and 
those that provoke new questions. 

A. New aspects. New elements of this 
research include the lazy monopoly 
model, the test of short-run feedback, and 
significant structural effects on priest res- 
ignations. The last item requires further 


` elaboration. 


Other researchers have not discovered 
the statistical impact of structural factors 
on priest resignations, despite research on 
other occupations that shows the effects 
of such contextual influence as routiniza- 
tion and promotional opportunity (Price, 
1977). True, Hall and Schneider (1973) 
found contextual sources of work dis- 
satisfaction and tension among priests, 
but they did not explicitly examine res- 
ignations. More pointedly, Schoenherr 
and Greeley (1974), investigating aggre-« 
gate and contextual sources of res- 
ignations, found practically no structural 
effects—only a slight effect from the aver- 
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age resignation rate itself, i.e., the 
“cumulative impact of many priests in the 
diocese planning to resign" (Schoenherr 
and Greeley, 1974:421). In fact, they con- 
cluded that, ‘‘aside from important but . 
rare exceptions, higher level social influ- 
ences are too remote and too dispersed to 
affect strongly a priest’s personal decision 
to continue” (Schoenherr and Greeley, 
1974:421—2). 

Several factors may explain the dis- 
crepancies between their findings and 
mine. First, Schoenherr and- Greeley 
omitted the five structural variables which 
in this study produced a significant impact 
on resignations. Perhaps their inclusion of 
organizational variables producing psy- 
chological inducement or cost 
(Schoenherr and Greeley, 1974: 418—9) led 
them to overlook apparently nonpertinent 
sources of resignations. Yet they did test a 
battery of variables, and their theory was 
broad. Nevertheless, the ‘significant 
structural sources of resignations in this 
study were, as a matter of fact, unique. 

Second, Schoenherr and Greeley (1974: 
420-1) attempted to find structural ef- 
fects, largely in addition to individual (or 
social psychological) effects, whereas I 
attempted to obtain structural effects 
only. Granted that in their study zero- 
order correlations between group-level 
and individual-level variables, including 
resignations, were very low (Schoenherr 
and Greeley, 1974:420), the impact of 
group-level factors might have been 
masked when attempting to explain 
additional influence on individual-level 
outcomes. Individual-level variables may 
partially usurp the explanatory power of 
contextual variables, especially when the 
contextual variables (e.g., average res- 
ignation rate) consist of the same items 
aggregated to the group level. If so, this 
may account for generally disappointing 
results of contextual variables in regres- 
sion analysis (Blalock, 1969). 

Third, Schoenherr and Greeley's path 
model implies structural influences, even 
though the variables are framed at the in- 
dividual level. For example, in their 
model, modern values induce work dis- 
satisfaction and a desire to resign, re- 
gardless of the motivation to marry 
(Schoenherr and Greeley, 1974:415). But 
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such sequences only make sense if the 
work climate or structure is regulated by 
traditional values. Modern values obvi- 
ously imply new desires for the exercise of 
authority, job specifications, rules, and 
other matters, which go against prevailing 
structures, thus causing dissatisfaction. 

Finally, the most unique element of 
structural findings presented here is the 
impact of facilitating variables on res- 
ignations. The element considered most 
theoretically pertinent—the route through 
passivity—finds continuity with 
Schoenherr and Greeley (1974) and 
Schallert and Kelley (1970), even though 
both their studies are primarily social psy- 
chological. We now turn to that con- 
tinuity. 

B. Convergent aspects. A general de- 
privation theme runs through the research 
on priest resignations. Schallert and Kel- 
ley (1970), in their qualitative study, 
stated that change-oriented clergy re- 
signed because of alienation, the retention 
of traditional ecclesiastical structures, and 
a slow church evolution toward modern 
values. Such variables reflect a cramped 
(or deprived) professional climate. 
Schoenherr and Greeley (1974), in several 
diagrammed ‘‘routes’’ to résignations, 
displayed the following influences on the 
decision to leave: inner-directedness, 
modern values, work dissatisfaction, and 
loneliness. These factors also indicate de- 
privation of a satisfactory work or life cli- 
mate. y 

Threads of continuity among these 
three studies, including the one presented 
here, are many, whether they be viewed 
from a psychological or structural 
standpoint. They include a gap between 
lower clergy and hierarchy, professional 
autonomy (or inner-directedness), mod- 
ernization (or progressivism or change- 
orientation), social support (or loneli- 
ness), and work satisfaction (or passivity 
or alienation). This deprivation constella- 
tion can be considered one route to res- 
ignations. 

A second parallel in all three studies is 
the partial explanatory role of the com- 
mon deprivation constellation. The other, 
investigators put heavy emphasis on an 
additional factor—desire to marry 
(Schoenherr and Greeley, 1974) or a let- 
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down by a significant other (Schallert and 
Kelley, 1970). In this study, facilitating 
factors come strongly into play. 

In addition, results of this study con- 
verge with data on general job turnover. 
Leaving one's job has been associated 
with dissatisfaction, professionalism, and 
various work conditions, including cen- 
tralization and lack of social integration 
(Price, 1977). Such conditions roughly 
parallel the deprivation constellation de- 
scribed here. 

Job turnover also has been associated 
with the possession of transferable skills 
and opportunities to go elsewhere (Price, 
1977), and these conditions roughly corre- 
spond to facilitating conditions as 
presented here. 

C. Open questions. Questions naturally 
are raised about important variables from 
other research not treated in the present 
study. For example, how are these find- 
ings related to the strong relationship be- 
tween resignations and the desire to marry 
(Schoenherr and Greeley, 1974)? In partial 
response, I will make three comments. 

First, since priestly marriage is not a 
local option, the desire to marry does not 
translate to a diocesan policy issue. It is 
therefore not a diocesan-level cause of re- 
signations, and it clearly does not fit the 
present model. 

Second, however, the very irrelevance 
of the celibacy issue at the diocesan level 
may help explain why facilitating factors 
were more salient than causative factors. 
If indeed the desire to marry exercises a 
strong and independent pull toward re- 
signations at the individual, but not dioce- 
san, level, the analyst would expect 
causative diocesan influences to be weak. 

Third, the lazy monopoly concept may . 
be complementary to the finding about the 
desire to marry. This paper has argued 
that lazy monopolies are insensitive to 
constructive criticism. Following this line 
of reasoning, the Catholic hierarchy will 
not have answered fully the criticism of 
liberals until the Vatican changes its celi- 
bacy rule. 

Another open question regards the re- 
lationship between this study and cynical 
knowledge (Goldner et al., 1977). Cynical 
knowledge, a basis for priest decommit- 
ment (Goldner et al., 1977), is said to have 
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developed during recent decades when 
Catholics became aware that hierarchical 
decisions were dictated by political and 
organizational considerations, rather than 
pure altruism. How does this explanation 
relate to findings presented here? 

The cyniz al knowledge theory is dis- 
tinctive in placing major explanatory em- 
phasis on the manner in which lower par- 
ticipants perceive actions of officials. By 
contrast, the deprivation approach, in- 
cluding the causative element in the 
present research, underscores the effects 
of official actions—i.e., the conditions of 

‘work and life for lower participants. 

Perhaps cynical knowledge and depri- 
vation vary together on occasion. For 
example, cynical knowledge among 
diocesan clergy may emerge in those 
places where bishops are thought to resist 
modernization because of political or 
selfish considerations. On the other hand, 
perhaps disillusionment arises from depri- 
vation or cynical knowledge operating 
separately. 

Finally, cynical knowledge theory im- 
plies that church officials attempt to 
maximize personal or political gain. But 
the lazy mcnopoly theory suggests that 
the hierarchy, in its unwillingness to face 
such issues as celibacy, often may seek 
only an adequate, nonoptimum solution. 
In either case priest commitment may be 
lessened. 

Questions obviously remain for future 
research. Which influences are more im- 

. portant for clergy commitment: the per- 
ception of a political and selfish hierarchy, 
or the alienation, passivity, and loneliness 
resulting from hierarchical decisions and 
experienced by clergy? Do we need a 
. multi-source explanation, or does a single 
type of explanation suffice? And which 
kind of moropoly brings on higher res- 
ignation rates, the profit-maximizing 
monopoly or the lazy monopoly? 

Turning cirectly to monopolies, re- 
searchers may ask under what conditions 
organizations tend towards monopolistic 
practices? In particular, when do they be- 
come lazy, rather than tyrannizing or 
profit-maximizing? 


Finally, additional studies are needed to 


discover if the lazy monopoly applies to 
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church actions at other time periods, or 
only for this single "moment" in church 
history. Since 1971, structural innova- 
tions, such as diocesan pastoral councils, 
pastoral planning commissions, priests’ 
senatés, and personnel boards—but not 
optional celibacy—have been widely in- 
stitutionalized in the United States. 
Perhaps these new structures were insti- 
tuted because of the increased resignation 
rates. If so, the church may have begun to 
perceive the competition from attractive 
nonreligious career patterns to have 
gained strength, thereby challenging the 
monopolistic hold of the church on 
priests’ lives. For it is only when the 
competition is weak that lazy monopolies 
are operative (Hirschman, 1970:57ff). 


APPENDIX 1 
ADDITIONAL. DETAILS OF METHODOLOGY 


` L. Preliminary investigation. At first, about 15 
structural positions, besides pastor and assistant 
pastor, seemed plausible informant positions, since 
they existed in most dioceses. But I suspected that 
they represented different branches of the informa- 
tion grapevine and varying biasing pressures. I thus 
decided to investigate the degree of knowledge and 
bias I could expect from people occupying these 
positions ty virtue of the structural slots themselves. 

I sent questionnaires to 51 Catholic sociologists, 

particularly those specializing in the study of 
Catholicism. The 27 who completed questionnaires 
rated each position on expected bias and knowledge 
of clergy-bishop relations. Focusing.on the reportage 
of tensions between bishop and lower-level clergy, 
they estimated extent and direction of expected bias, 
whether in favor of bishop or lower-level clergy. 
From the summarized ratings, I chose ten positions 
according to the following guidelines: 

(a) Only those with moderate to high degrees of 
expected knowledge were chosen. 

(b) As many as possible were chosen from the 
middle range of expected bias—i.e., those 
predicted to be relatively unbiased. 

(c) Positions expected to produce the greatest bias 
were eliminated. For example, the chancellor 
was eliminated because he was expected to be 
most biased in favor of the bishop. 

(d) A relatively balanced set of positions was cho- 
sen by selecting a few from each side of the 
bias continuum after all positions judged to be 
relatively objective had been included. The 
final set of ten ranged, thus, from those ex- 
pected to be protective of the bishop (eg, 
Dean or Vicar) to those expected to be critical 
of him (e.g., member of Priests’ Senate or 
Council). 

Weightings of the responses were not considered 

necessary, because biases were expected to balance. 
In addition, I created several control variables which 
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represented possible sources of bias, and these were 
expected to screen out error during the analysis it- 
self. ; 

The positions chosen were not always occupied in 
every diocese, nor was every diocese sufficiently 
differentiated to have every position. Thus, though 
ten positions were contacted in most dioceses, some 
dioceses received fewer than ten questionnaires. But 
six or more positions were always contacted. Even 
so, an average of seven questionnaires was com- 
pleted in each diocese. 

2. Reliability and validity. To test agreement of 
informants within each diocese, I adapted the split- 
half reliability formula to these data. After dividing 
informants in half for each unit of analysis, I ob- 
tained the correlation between mean scores of each 
half in all dioceses for a particular item. This corre- 
lation formed the basis for computing the split-half 
reliability coefficient. As mentioned above, average 
reliability across a subsample of eight questionnaire 
items was .8. 

Of course, this was an imperfect adaptation of the 


split-half reliability formula. Informant halves often ` 


were imbalanced in expected bias, especially in 
those dioceses where the return rate was higher on 
one side of the bias continuum. In addition the mere 
splitting of a small sample (ten or fewer) increases 
the appearance of disagreement by creating two very 
small units which are likely to have different means. 
Hence the overall reliability coefficient is probably a 
low and conservative estimate of informant agree- 
ment. 

Concurrent validity (see Kerlinger, 1965:447ff.) 
was examined by comparing a few items with infor- 
mation obtained in other studies or reports. Where 
similar data were collected by Greeley and 
Schoenherr (NORC, 1972), my findings coincided 
with theirs. As mentioned in the main text, a corre- 
lation of .91 was found between the two matched sets 
of 55 diocesan resignation scores for 1966-1970-— 
one obtained by informants in this study and the 
other provided by official records in the 
Schoenherr-Greeley study (1974). In addition, total 
resignation percentages in the United States for 
those five years were similar, though computed 
differently. In my data the total was a weighted aver- 
age of diocesan scores; in the Schoenherr-Greeley 
data, I extrapolated to the five years by adding the 
average yearly increment they discovered in the 
four-year period of observation. Results were 6.34% 
in my data and 6.1% in their data. 

Other items, such as conflict events between 
bishops and clergy, were checked against newspaper 
accounts, and in a selected handful of dioceses, the 
exact events reported in the press also were recalled 
and reported by my informants. 

3. Analysis. Since regression was the primary 
mode of analysis, I examined the appropriate as- 
sumptions, including linearity, homoscedasticity, 
and skewness. All were found to be within accept- 
able ranges, especially after two variables (diocesan 
size and teaching dorps) were given a log transfor- 
mation because of excessive skewness. All of the 
exogenous variables and one endogenous variable 
(percent resignations) formed interval scales. The 
rest were ordinal, having been derived from items 
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with five to seven fixed response categories, yet that 
had the appearance of interval scales after the av- 
eraging operation. Interval statistics were employed. 
In developing causal networks, I placed variables 
‘in sequence according to theoretical considerations, 
previous research, and personal judgment. Where 
feedback was incorporated, it was assumed to be a 
quick adjustment, rather than a gradual or long range 
effect, in keeping with the nature of cross-sectional 
data and the assumption of two-stage least-squares 
analysis. : 

Since the model included two-directional causal 
paths, two-stage least-squares procedures were fol- 
lowed to estimate coefficients. Seven equations were 
composed for each stage, and the structural equa- 
tions were all exactly identified or overidentified, 
leaving out at least k~1 variables from each equation 
(where k == the number of endogenous variables). 

Multicollnearity problems were diminished by 
ruling out eny independent variable that was corre- 
lated with another at > .85 (Althauser, 1971:453). 
Although a degree of multicollinearity probably per- 
sisted, findings turned out to be consistent, whether 
basic models were run with or without several sub- 
stantially correlated variables. Hence findings re- 
ported here apparently represent the sense of the 
data, 

All equazions employed special control variables 
to screen out possible effects of measurement error. 
Such control variables included summary diocesan 
scores for position bias, religious liberalism bias, the 
extent of irtradiocesan informant disagreement, and 
others (see Seidler, 1974c). 

4. Two-stage least-squares analysis. Two-stage 
least squares (TSLS) is a technique to obtain regres- 
sion coefficients for equations of a static but non- 
recursive model, in which the causal flow cannot be 
assumed t» be one-directional or in which quick 
feedback is assumed. Since, in such situations, ordi- 
nary least squares would yield biased and inconsis- 
tent estimates of coefficients, an alternative, such as 
TSLS is required. The problem with ordinary least 
squares is fhat the error terms of individual equations 
cannot be considered independent of the endogenous 
variables Cat appear in the same equation as inde- 
pendent variables. 

To solve this problem, we put equations in ''re- 
duced for": only exogenous variables are used as 
independent variables. Thus the values of endoge- 
nous variables are predicted jointly by all (and only) 
exogenous variables (here: the control variables 
mentioned. above, and Z, — Z4). Then these pre- 
dicted vales are substituted for all endogenous vari- 
ables whex they are acting as independent variables. 
Their predicted values, in addition to observed 
values of pertinent exogenous variables, then, are 
used to compute a set of coefficients for each equa- 
tion. 

This procedure assures that the resultant error 
terms will be uncorrelated with the independent 
variables cf each equation, so long as the exogenous 
variables are truly exogenous. This, of course, im- 
plies that they are uncorrelated with disturbances. 
Under the assumptions that each equation is iden- 
tified, anc that there are no specification or mea- 
surement errors, two-stage least-squares techniques 
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will produce consistent coefficients with negligible 
large-sample biases (see Christ, 1966: 432f). 


APPENDIX 2 
OPERATIONALIZATION OF VARIABLES 


Z, Urban Concentration: proportion of parishes in 
towns or cities of greater than 10,000 population. 

Z, Percent Catholic Population: percentage of 
Catholics in the population of the area. 

Z; Diocesan Size (log): absolute number of 
Catholics in the diocese. 

Z, Regional Dominance: status of diocese as 
province headquarters, i.e., administrative center for 
several dioceses in a region (scored 1 or 0). 

Z4 Priests per Parish: average number of diocesan 
priests per parish run by diocesan clergy. 

Z, Duration of Assistantship: average number of 
years a priest remains as assistant pastor before 
being promoted to pastor. 

Z, Staffing by Religious Clergy: percentage of 
parishes run by religious clergy (i.e., those subject to 
superiors af religious orders, and not primarily under 
a bishop; instead under a jurisdiction whose area is 
much broader than a diocese). 

Za Teaching Corps (log): absolute number of 
priests engaged full-time in teaching. (The absolute 
number, rather than a percentage, was chosen be- 
cause it was thought that a critical mass for unrest 
could be achieved by a sizable group of scrutinizing 
academics, whatever their percentage of member- 
ship.) 

Zo Priests in Nonparish. Work: percentage of 
diocesan clergy engaged full-time in nonparish work. 

X, Democratic Leadership of Bishop: a four-item 
scale, including informant estimates of the following: 
willingness to hear grievances, encouraging the par- 
ticipation of all priests in decision-making processes 
of diocese, desire for the diocese to serve all people, 
both inside and outside the church, and overall 
leadership. Reliability (Q) was .90; validity (Prs) 
was .95. (For measures, see Heise and Bohrnstedt, 
1970.) In this model, democratic leadership (X) can 
be conceived of as representing, besides the items 
contained in that construct, a progressive attitude 
toward change. Such progressivism was highly cor- 
related with democratic leadership (r=.73). Its inclu- 
sion led to empirical results which generally said 
identical things about democratic and progressive 
leadership. Therefore, progressivism of bishop was 
dropped from this analysis. 

X. Clergy Autonomy: estimated degree of au- 
tonomy enjoyed by diocesan priests. 

X4 Ideological Polarization: a three-item scale, 
giving an estimated percentage of diocesan clergy 
who disagreed with the bishop by thinking more pro- 
gressively. The issues concerned the importance of 
guarding doctrine, enlarging church membership, 
and supporting humanitarian concerns. Reliability 
(Q) was .84; validity (Prs) was .92. 

X, Cross-Status Friendships: a three-item scale, 
giving estimated degree of communication and 
friendship between pastors and head bishop, be- 
tween assistant pastors and bishop, and between 
diocesan administrators and the rest of diocesan 
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clergy. Reliability (Q) was .88; validity (Prs) was .94. 
X, Negative Sanctions: estimated frequency by 
which the bishop punished his diocesan priests by 
undesirable transfers, calling on carpet, and so forth. 
X, Priest Protest: estimated degree of dissent or 
opposition expressed by diocesan priests in refer- 
ence to their chief bishop. 

X, Dissident Solidarity: estimated degree of 
camaraderie among diocesan priests who dissented 
with the chief bishop. 

X, Clergy Passivity: estimated percentage of 
diocesan clergy who were passive because. disil- 
lusioned about the possibilities for a happy and ef- 
fective ministry within the diocese. 

X, Priest Resignations: percentage of diocesan 
clergy who resigned the ministry—calculated by av- 
eraging the number of priests in a particular diocese 
who, as recalled by informants, had resigned in the 
previous five years, and dividing by the total number 
of diocesan priests in that diocese for 1966. 
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Early childbearing has been assumed to result in numerous social and economic problems, 
including school drop-out, large families, and poverty. However, few studies have been 
conducted within a multivariate, nonrecursive framework, and researchers have not traced the 
causal and cumulative effects of an early first birth. Using data from the National Longitudinal 
Surveys of young women on a-subsample of women who have borne a child by age 27, we find 
strong direct effects within a path analytic framework, such that later childbearers complete 
more education, have smaller families, and work fewer hours at age 27. The relationship with 
education is recursive among women having a first child by age 18, but simultaneous among 
later childbearers. Effects of age at first birth on economic well-being at 27 are indirect. Lower 
education is related to reduced earnings among women and among other household members 
(usually the husband). Since resources must be divided among more family members, the 
incidence of poverty is greater. For women who are at least 19 when they have their first birth, 
the timing of that birth is important to later well-being primarily because of the smaller families 
and increased work experience of those who postpone their first birth into the twenties. Having 
an early first birth was found to be less detrimental to the later economic well-being of black 


wamen than white women. 


The widespread conviction that early 
childbearing precipitates numerous social 
and economic problems is founded on 
surprisingly little evidence. Many asso- 
ciations between teenage pregnancy and 
lower social and economic attainment 
have been reported, but the causal role of 
the occurrence of an early birth has not 
been established. Researchers have 
tended to study small groups of girls, typi- 
cally at only one point in time, and with- 
out controlling for important background 
variables that might affect later status at- 
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tainment. The possibility that young 
women who bear children at an early age 
differ from their childless age peers in 
numerous ways is often ignored or only 
mentioned in passing. Therefore, it is not 
clear whether it is really the early birth or 
some other antecedent factor that ac- 
counts for the social and economic diffi- 
culties so often noted among teenage 
mothers. Furthermore, we lack under- 
standing of the process by which early 
childbearing might affect attainment, If . 
early childbearing is found to be associ- 


` ated with lower social and economic 


status after important social, demo- 
graphic, and motivational variables are 
controlled, it is necessary to discover the 
process by which an early birth exerts 
such a negative impact. 

Some of the more sensitive studies that 
have been done have made it clear that the 
process is not simple or easy to untangle. 
For example, Furstenberg (1976) studying 
a group of teenage mothers over a period 
of five years, compared them with their 
high school classmates, some of whom 
also became premaritally pregnant, some 
of whom did not, but mest of whom are 
black and relatively disadvantaged. He 
reports that 


their life situations some five years after the 
birth of their first child reflect a broad range 
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of advantages and hardships which seem to 
defy a simple accounting scheme . . . proving 
how erroneous some of our impressions of 
early parenthood have been; in particular, 
the notion that bearing an unplanned child in 
adolescence leads inevitably to a life of de- 
privation. (Furstenberg, 1976:xvi) 


What, then, is the effect of an early 
birth—net of social, motivational and de- 
mographic factors—on later attainment? 
Specifically, how do teenage mothers 
compare at age 27 with young women who 
postpone their first birth to their early 
twenties? If they are less well-off, what 
explanation can researchers provide as to 
the process? These are the questions ad- 
dressed in this study of a large, national 
sample of contemporary young women. 


Disadvantages Associated with Early 
Childbearing 


Educators, parents, and policy makers 
are concerned that premature pregnancy 
disrupts and accelerates the life course of 
the adolescent; it preempts the educa- 
tional, vocational, and social experiences 
of the teens and early twenties that are so 
important to later social and economic 
well-being. As Bacon (1974:333) notes, 


any ‘important life event is potentially 
stress-inducing as one abandons and adopts 
meaningful social roles. . . . If motherhood 
occurs very early in life, it is probable that a 
stress-engendering acceleration of role tran- 
sitions will lead to:. . . social pathologies. 


The young mother's first priority must 
be to secure some means of support for 
herself and her child, a necessity which 
could propel her into an unhappy mar- 
` riage, a low-paying, dead-end job, or onto 
welfare. Evidence (e.g., Bumpass et al., 
1978) also indicates an association be- 
tween early and rapid subsequent 
childbearing, suggesting that the young 
mother may soon find herself with several 
children to care for. Other evidence 
suggests that the early childbearer com- 
pletes considerably less schooling than 
her later bearing sisters (Furstenberg, 
1976; Mott and Shaw, 1978), placing her at 
a disadvantage on the job market as well, 
as limiting her opportunity for personal 
and intellectual growth. If she marries, her 
husband is also likely to be relatively 


young and unskilled, so family income is 
likely to be low (Coombs et al., 1970). 

Furthermore, early childbearing pushes 
a young woman into a role for which she is 
likely to be only casually prepared. Par- 
enthood is a demanding role even when 
assumed at an older age (Rossi, 1968). By 
moving into this role so early, the young 
woman is immediately set apart from her 
peers and perhaps estranged from her 
family as well. Therefore, she may have 
trouble maintaining a supportive network 
at a time when her needs for emotional 
and physical assistance may be especially 
great. I 

However, despite the surface plausibil- 
ity of such arguments, It is also possible 
that teenagers who bear children, differ 
initially from their later bearing peers; in 
this case, the occurrence of a birth would 
only be correlated with later difficulties 
(or a compounding factor in such difficul- 
ties), but not the cause of such problems. 
Both early pregnancy and eventual pov- 
erty might be due instead to lesser moti- 
vation, a disadvantaged background, lack 
of parental encouragement, or to a set 
of beliefs and values which in themselves 
lead to lower attainment, regardless of 
pregnancy. 


Are There Possible Advantages to Early. 
Childbecring? i 


Poss-ble advantages to teenage 
childbearing should also be considered. 
Early ckildbearers may find it possible to 
“get over with” the childbearing stage 
and move fairly early into permanent or. 
steady labor force participation, thus 
contributing to household income and 
gaining valuable work experience. Young 
fathers may not obtain as much schooling; 
but the payoff to a college degree has been 
questioned of late, given the over-supply 
of well-educated young workers and: the 
high wages paid in many blue-collar jobs. 
Among both men and women, work expe- 
rience Las been found to be associated 
with hizher wages (see, for example, 
Polachex, 1975; Suter and Miller, 1973; 
Hofferth et al., 1978). Job seniority may 
reduce the likelihood of unemployment 
for both men and women. In addition, 
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working mothers will not be faced with the 
problems of interrupting work to have a 
family or of locating child care for 
preschoolers, as they might if they worked 
before forming a family; so continuing 
full-time employment might be more 
feasible. Finally, although early marriage 
has been linked to a higher probability of 
divorce or separation (Bumpass and 
Sweet, 1972; Norton and Glick, 1976), 
those couples who remain married may 
accumulate considerable assets before 
their peers are even out of school. 

Given these possible advantages, it 
does not seem wise to assume that all of 
the consequences of early childbearing are 
negative. Rather, researchers should at- 
. tempt to sort out positive from negative 
consequences. 

Our research questions are the follow- 
ing: 

1. What are the direct and indirect ef- 
fects, if any, of the age of a woman at first 
birth on later economic well-being? 

2. What are the total effects of the age 
of a woman at first birth on her economic 
well-being at age 27? 

3. What are the relative sizes of the 
different indirect effects of an early first 
birth on later economic well-being? That 
is, through what intervening variables 
(e.g., education, family size, labor force 
participation) does age at first birth have 
its effects on later well-being? 

4. Finally, what are the implications of 
the empirical results for status attainment 
researchers and for policy makers? 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data on which this analysis is based 
were drawn from the National Longitudi- 
nal Surveys of the Labor Market Experi- 
ences of Young Women (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the NLS). The NLS is funded 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, de- 
signed and fielded by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The first wave was fielded in 1968 and 
sampled 5,159 young women between the 
ages of 14 and 24. Attempts to reinterview 


these women were made annually through, 


1973, with additional, short interviews in 
1975 and 1977, plus a complete interview 
in 1978. Only data through 1975 were 
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available for the current analysis. Sample 
retention has been good; by 1975, 82% of 
the original sample remained intact. Since 
this survey has been described in .detail 
elsewhere (see Parnes et al., 1971), we will 
not discuss it further. 

Because of the youth and currency of 
this sample, it is especially relevant for the 
study of adolescent childbearing in recent 
cohorts. The longitudinal design allows us 
to compare women at similar ages without 
having to depend on retrospective reports, 
which can be affected by forgetting or 
selective recall. Furthermore, the data 
provide information that is both contem- 
porary and rich. Finally, the large sample 
size provides a sufficiently large pool of 
individuals for the kind of analysis our 
hypotheses necessitate. 

The design of the NLS has disadvan: 
tages as well, since it limits the range of 
ages of the women sampled, the oldest of 
whom were only 31 in 1975. Because we 
wish to examine the effects of early 
childbearing among a group of women 
who are all the same age, arid whose eco- 
nomic situation is relatively stable, we 
selected a subsample of young women 


_who turned 27 during the years of the sur- 


vey, i.e., who were 20 to 24 in 1968, and 
who had ever had a child.! Early: 
childbearers are included in this sample; 
however, the very late childbearers (be- 
yond age 27) are excluded. Therefore, 
while we can assess the consequences of 
early childbearing, we cannot as confi- 
dently generalize to late childbearing, 
since the latest childbearers are not in the 
sample. To the extent that this latter group 
differs greatly from the average 
childbearer, our results are biased. How- 
ever, the proportion of the sample who 
had not borne a child was relatively small. 
Of those 1,791 women who reached 27 
during the survey, 87% (1,562 women) had . 
had children. 

Missing data present researchers using 
the NLS with serious problems. Because 
our interest lay in the relationship be- 





! Although age 27 is still relatively young, most of 
these women should be substantially settled. This is 
not a group of students: 2796 had had some college, 
only 1396 had finished, 396 had gone on past college, 
and 396 were enrolled.in school at age 27. 
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tween a first birth and later economic 
. well-being, those cases in which data were 
missing on family income when the re- 
spondent was 27, the primary component 
in determining whether or not a- family 
was poor, were discarded.? This group in- 
cludes nonrespondents as well as respon- 
dents for whom data were missing. As a 
result, 294 cases were eliminated. The re- 
maining 1,268 young women constituted 
our sample. 

Variable definitions, means, and stan- 
dard deviations are reported in Tables 1 
and 2. Variables on which large numbers 
of cases had missing information were 
dropped from the analysis. For the re- 
maining variables, means were substituted 
when information was missing. The pro- 
portion of cases for any variable on which 
substitution was used averaged less than 
1%; data were assumed to be missing at 
random (see Marini, 1979, for a discussion 
of problems caused by missing data in 
panel studies and various strategies to 
deal with such problems). I 

A second problem was that of young 
women who had never married. Since we 
wanted to avoid discarding the never- 
marrieds, it was necessary to assign 
an age at first marriage. The 2% who had 
not married were assigned their age in 
1975 (latest year of the survey) plus one 
year. Prior to recoding, a dummy variable 
indicating marital status (never-married 
vs. ever-married) was created, so this in- 
formation was not lost. 

An additional problem is that the NLS 
data do not contain a childbearing history 
for the respondent. Consequently, a mea- 
sure of age at initiation of childbearing 
created by the NLS staff from the record 
of persons living in the respondent's 
household at the time of each survey was 
` used. This means that adopted children 
cannot be distinguished from the woman's 
own children. However, research by 
Bonham (1977) indicates that only 0.5% of 
all ever-married women under 30 have 
adopted a child, making this a trivial 
_ source of error, Of greater concern is the 


2 Information on household size, the other vari- ° 


‘able used to determine poverty status, was obtained 
from the household record; therefore, no data were 
missing. 


lack of information on abortions, 
stillbirths, and children given up for adop- 
tion. This information is, of course, ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain, and the accu- ` 
racy of the data is always in some doubt. 
Moreover, we believe that it is the 
presence of a child in the home that has 
such important consequences for the so- 
cial and economic status of the parents. 
Therefore, it is actually the age at initia- 
tion of childbearing and rearing and its 
outcomes on which we focus. To explore 
these outcomes, we developed a non- 
recursive model of factors resulting from 
early childbearing using path analytic pro- 
cedures. 


THE MODEL 


The .dependent variables of primary 
interest are three: the respondent's in- 
come at age 27, the incomes of other fam- 
ily members (her husband or other family 
members), and whether or not the respon- 
dent's household falls below the poverty 
line, as measured by the Orshansky in- 
dex.3 Tkese components of household in- 
come were chosen as our measures of 
well-being not only because income af- 
fects the food, housing, leisure, medical 
care, and social status of all household 
members, but also because poverty places 
a burden on society as a whole when wel- 
fare support is necessary. In addition, 
household income provides a straightfor- 
ward and clear-cut measure of well-being. 

The factors that we hypothesize to af- 
fect the zomponents of household income 


3 Pover:y is a dichotomous variable coded one if: 
the household contains one member and income falls 
at or below $2,901, 
the household contains two members and income 
falls at or below $3,633, 
the household contains three members and income 
falls at or below $4,319, 
the household contains four members and income 
falls at or below $5,501, f 
the household contains five members and income 
falls at or below $6,501, 
the hcusehold contains six members and income falls 
at or below $7,319, 
the household contains seven members and income 
falis at or below $9,035; 
otherwise, poverty equals zero. (Figures for the 1975 
income year from the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1976a.) 
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and poverty, their causal direction, and 


‘their temporal order, are diagrammed in 


Figure 1. Although not drawn in the dia- 
gram, the model is hierarchical in that all 
earlier variables are hypothesized to affect 
all later variables, with two exceptions: (1) 
the relationship between age at first birth 
and education is hypothesized as recip- 
rocal, nonrecursive, and (2) other family 
income and work experience are assumed 
to be entered at the same level. That is, 
neither affects the other, though each af- 
fects all later variables. 

A number of exogenous variables were 
available as controls for initial differences 
and for social, motivational, and demo- 
graphic influences on endogenous vari- 
ables in the model. The most important of 
these are parental socioeconomic level 
and race, which have been consistently 
shown to play important roles in deter- 
mining later socioeconomic attainment 
(see, for example, Blau and Duncan, 1967; 
Duncan et al., 1972; Sewell and Shah, 
1967; 1968; Featherman and Hauser, 1976; 
Treiman and Hauser, 1975) and, we hy- 
pothesize, will also be iniportant in de- 
termining age at first birth. (Race is in- 
cluded additively in the total sample of 
respondents; however, the samples are 
also subdivided by race and the relation- 
ship of age at first birth and later economic 
well-being is explored separately among 
blacks and whites; see discussion below.) 

Although in this analysis we are looking 
at the economic well-being of all respon- 
dents at age 27, these women were differ- 
ent ages (20 to 24) in 1968, the first year of 
the survey and, therefore, of different 
birth cohorts. The birth cohort of a 
woman is an important correlate of fertil- 
ity (Glick and Norton, 1977) and employ- 
ment status (Farkas, 1977), and, there- 
fore, we hypothesize, her economic well- 
being at age 27. Recent birth cohorts have 
been postponing both marriage and 
childbearing, which may lead to dif- 
ferences among women even over the 
small range of cohorts included in this 
analysis. Age in 1968 serves as a proxy for 
the birth cohort of a woman: the younger 
the woman in 1968, the more recent the 
birth cohort. 

Because of the importance of parental 
socioeconomic level, race, and cohort, 
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these variables are included in each 
structural equation. A number of other 
exogenous variables were included in the 
analysis; they are discussed along with the 
appropriate endogenous variable. Going 
from right to left in Figure 1 we can now 
explicate the path model. 

The poverty status. of the woman’s 
household at 27 is the only completely 
endogenous variable in the model. 
Whether or not a household is poor is by 
definition determined by its income and 
by the number of people dependent upon 
that income; therefore, no other exogen- 
ous variables were included in the struc- 
tural equation. Household income is rep- 
resented separately by the income of the 
woman and by the income of others in the 
household, while the number of children 
(not identical to household size, but cor- 
related at the .90 level) represents the 
burden of dependency in these families. 
Since the husband earns most of the in- 
come in the vast majority of American 
households (Glick and Norton, 1977), this 
variable is expected to be the primary de- 
terminant of poverty. 

The woman’s own income is a function 
of the number of hours that she works and. 
her hourly earnings.^ However, in the 
NLS, hourly wages were measured at the 
date of the survey, when only 3896 of the 
women were employed (whereas 6596 had 
worked some hours in the previous year 
and, therefore, reported some income 
during that period). Similarly, a substan- 
tial amount of information was missing on 
the respondent's current or last job. 
Therefore, neither predictor was included. 
Instead, we have a measure of work expe- 
rience, and, of course, education; both of 
these represent the human capital a re- 
spondent may have accumulated. The in- 
come of other household members is also 
hypothesized to affect the woman's in- 
come. Those who have no other source of 
income will have a greater need to 
maximize their own earnings (see Hudis, 
1976). 

Other exogenous factorg that may affect 
a woman's earnings reflect her own per- 





: 4 Women who did not work any hours at all during 
the last year and women with no incomes over that 
period are included in the analysis. 
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sonal situation. Women who have young 
children (under six), who are enrolled in 
school, or who have a physical limitation 
of some sort, are likely, if employed, to 
earn less, trading off earnings for other 
factors such as convenience of hours, ac- 
cessibility to work, and so on (see Darian, 
1975; Hudis, 1976). We also have con- 
trolled for the residence of the respon- 
dent, in the South or. in a metrópolitan 


area, to reduce any differential in earnings: 


due to differences in living costs. In addi- 
tion to size of other family income we 
have controlled for the respondent's mar- 
ital status. Although the two are strongly 
associated, their net effects may differ. 

The primary component of other family 
income is the income of the husband, 
though other relatives may contribute, 
especially if the woman is not married. 
Determinants of the income of other 
adults in the household that are of interest 
in this analysis include a woman's age at 
first birth and her educational attainment 
and family size. Our expectation is that 
the early childbearers and women who 
themselves complete less education are 
likely to find their marriage prospects lim- 
ited to men of lower earning ability. Other 
exogenous factors for which we have 
controlled in our analysis include southern 
residence and metropolitan residence, 
again, to limit cost of living differences. 
Finally, since larger households are likely 
to have more earners, we have controlled 
for the number of household members. 
Very little is known about the char- 
acteristics, such as education or occupa- 
tion, of husbands or other household 
members; the residual for this variable is 
expected to be large as a result. 

A woman's labor force participation 
(whether or not she works) has been found 
to be a function of her husband's income 
(see, for example, Bowen and Finnegan, 
1969; Darian, 1975), her own education 
(Treiman and Terrell, 1975; Featherman 
and Hauser, 1976; McClendon, 1976), and 
the number and ages of her own children 
(Treiman and Terrell, 1975; Hudis, 1976; 
Sweet, 1968; Mason, 1974). Although the 


effects of each of these on hours may not, 


be identical to their effects on participa- 
tion, we have hypothesized that the 





5 For example, married women are more likely to 
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hours she worked last year: “are also a 
function of the income of others, her 
schooling, and her family size. Whether a 
woman works or not, and the hours she 
works, are probably also a function of her 
previously built-up human capital. Be- 
sides education, past work experience 
serves as a reasonable proxy for human 
capital. Researchers have found previous 


"work experience to be among the best 


predictors of the current labor force par- 
ticipation of women (Heckman, 1978; 
Hofferth et al., 1978). 

Age at first birth should affect work ex- 
perience; however, the direction of the 
effect is not clear. Those women who 
postpone a birth may work in the mean- 
time. On the other hand, early childbear- 
ers may be forced into the labor force 
sooner out of economic necessity. In ear- 
lier research we failed to find a strong 
direct effect of an early birth on work ex- 
perience (see Hofferth et al., 1978); how- 
ever, the women were of widely different 
ages and life cycle stages. Besides age at 
first birth, education and family size, as 
well as parental socioeconomic back- 
ground, race, age in 1968, and age at mar- 
riage, background factors such as whether 
or not a girl was raised on a farm and 
whether or not her mother was employed 
when she was growing up may affect the 
work experience she accumulates (Cain, 
1978). Finally, those who have never been 
married accumulate more work experi- 
ence than those who have been married 
(Polachek, 1975). 

Number of children has been found to 
be a function of education (Michael, 1974; 
Janowitz, 1976; U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 19768), age at first birth (Bumpass et 
al., 1978; Bonham and Placek, 1975; 
Presser, 1971; Furstenberg, 1976), number 
of siblings (Johnson and Stokes, 1976), 
and timing of the first birth with respect to 
marriage (Bumpass et al., 1978), as well as 
race, parental socioeconomic status, and 
birth cohort (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1976b; Ryder and Westoff, 1971; Westoff 





be working in any given year; however, they work 
fewer hours than do women not currently married 
(Hofferth et al., 1978). 

$ The work experience measure used in this 
analysis is defined as the proportion of the last four 
years (before age 27) in which the respondent 
worked at least six months. 
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et al., 1961; U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1976b). Although 
there is some evidence of a simultaneous 
relationship between labor force partici- 
pation and fertility over the life cycle (see, 
for example, Waite and Stoltzenberg, 
1976; Weller, 1977; Smith-Lovin and Tic- 
kamyer, 1978), we have assumed that, in 
our sample, number of children affects 
current hours worked, rather than vice 
versa, since all of these women have had a 
first birth prior to the year in which cur- 
rent participation is measured (age 27). 
The relationship of family size and prior 
work experience is more likely to be 
simultaneous; however, we do not have 
enough information to disentangle these 
effects. 


A Nonrecursive Link between Education 
and Age at First Birth 


Over half of the young women inter- 
viewed by the NLS research staff cited 
their marriage or pregnancy as the reason 
that they quit school. Since Mott and 
Shaw (1978) were able to return to the 
actua] NLS interview schedules to de- 
velop codes for the month as well as the 
year of particular events, they were able 
to graph the parent status of young women 
relative to the month that they terminated 
schooling. Their data reveal that about 5% 
of the white high school drop-outs are al- 
ready mothers when they leave school, as 
are about 20% of the blacks. By nine 
months after leaving school, nearly a 
quarter of the white high school drop-outs 
have become mothers, while 45% of the 
_ black high school drop-outs have. Look- 
ing at it from the perspective of the preg- 
nant student, Mott and Shaw report that at 
the time of birth, fewer than 25% of blacks 
and 10% of whites are still enrolled in 
school. Clearly, pregnancy and childbirth 
affect school enrollment; however, it is 
also clear that there are other factors 
leading to school drop-out. 

Cutright (1973) and others have 
suggested that it is a lack of motivation 
that causes both dropping out of school 
and early childbearing. According to this 
interpretation, we should find no relation- 
ship between pregnancy and school 
drop-out once motivation is controlled. 
An index consisting of measures of edu- 


cational goals, parent-teacher help and 
encouragement to continue past high 
school, and the availability of reading 
matter in the home was developed as an 
indicator of motivation. We do not find, 
however, that the relationship between 
age at first birth and educational attain- 
ment disappears when this indicator of 
motivatioa is included in a regression. The 
relationship between early childbearing 
and schocling does not appear to be spuri- 
ous. However, the relationship is very 
likely to be simultaneous. One might ex- 
pect that a first birth to a teenager fre- 
quently precipitates the termination of 
schooling. It is also likely, though, that the 
longer a woman attends school, the longer 
she puts off marriage and childbearing. In 
this sense, educational attainment can be 
said to delay the first birth. This suggests 
that causality operates in both directions, 
though tke particular direction that pre- 
dominates depends on the sample. 
Cross-tabulations of age at first birth 
with age at termination of schooling indi- 
cate that only among childbearers age 18 
and under does either pregnancy or 
childbearing precede school drop-out in a 
substantial number of cases. Of those 
young women who have a first birth while 
16 to 18, for example, 70% drop out of 
school within a year of birth (either one 
year befare, in the same year, or in the 
following year). Of those who have a first 
birth between 19 and 21, only 25% finish 
schooling within one year. of the birth. 
Most women who are 19 or older when 
they have their first birth have terminated 
their schcoling before the birth. Given the 
importance of a high school diploma on 


` the job market, the effect of terminating 


schooling on later life chances should be 
much greater if that termination occurs 
before high school graduation. 

Thus, although we predict a simulta- 
neous relationship between education and 
the age a- which a woman bears her first 
child in -he full sample, we expect the 
effect of age at first birth on education to 
predominate among those who bear their 
first at 18 and under. Among those who 

.bear their first child at age 19 or older, we 
expect the effect of education on age at 
first birth to dominate. To test these ex- ` 
pectations, we have specified simulta- 
neous causality between age at first birth 
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and educational attainment at 27 not only 
for the total sample, but also for two sub- 
samples. (1) women 18 or younger at the 
time of their first birth, and (2) women 19 
or older at first birth. 


Age at First Marriage 
and Age at First Birth 


Marriage is a critical life cycle transition 
(Marini, 1978). An association between 
` age at marriage and fertility has been 
documented repeatedly (Bumpass, 1969, 
for example). In addition, it has been 
shown that the age at which a woman first 
marries has a strong effect on the prob- 
ability that she will later divorce or sepa- 
rate from her husband (Moore et al., 
1978b). Yet in a society in which a sub- 
stantial proportion of young married 
couples are contracepting, one can also 
argue that it is a birth, not a marriage, that 
drastically alters many aspects of a 
woman's life. This is especially likely to 
be the case for the earliest childbearers. 

In general, women marry and then at 
some later point become pregnant and 
bear a child. That is, a marriage precedes 
childbearing in the majority of cases, and 
. is the factor precipitating pregnancy. For 
example, in the NLS fewer than 7% of all 
woman were found to have given birth 
premaritally. However, for many of the 
young women who bore first children 
while teenagers, the causal sequence may 
be reversed. For example, 17% of first 
births which occurred before a woman’s 
nineteenth birthday were premarital, 
compared with only 4% of first births to 
women age 19 or older. Analyses of an- 
nual transitions to marriage indicated that 
if a birth occurred during a year to a young 
woman who was unmarried at the start of 
the year, the probability of marriage in 
that year was also dramatically increased 
(Moore et al., 1978b). Thus, a marriage, 
rather than being a cause of a birth, may 
be an outcome for the earliest childbear- 
ers. Of course, as suggested in the discus- 
sion of education and age at first birth, 
Marriage as well as childbearing may be 
the result of some other, unknown factor, 
such as boredom with school. Unfortu- 
nately, in the NLS, data on marriage are 
not detailed enough to enable more pre- 
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cise comparisons of the timing of births, 
marriage, and school drop-out. 

A model specifying simultaneous cau- 
sation among schooling, age at first birth, 
and age at marriage is probably the best 
for the early childbearers (see, for exam- 
ple, Moore and Hofferth, forthcoming). 
Unfortunately, in this sample there are not 
enough exogenous variables associated 
with age at first birth and age at first mar- 
riage to statistically disentangle their re- 
lationship. However, leaving age at mar- 
riage out of the model in the analysis of 
young women whose first birth occurred 
before they were 19 significantly reduces 
its predictive power. Therefore, in the 
total sample and in the subsamples, age at 
first marriage was included as a control 
variable in the analysis of age at first birth. 

Because we are interested in the effects 
of age at first birth, not age at first mar- 


` riage, we also controlled for age at first 


marriage in each structural equation (ex- 
cept that of poverty). All effects of age at 
first birth are, therefore, net of age at first 
marriage. The high correlation between 
the two variables’ increases the error in 
the estimates of their separate effects; 
however, only among whites does their 
association rise above 0.70, the level at 
which bias appears most serious (see, for 
example, Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). 


Age at First Birth and Later Economic 
Well-Being: Blacks and Whites 


The literature on socioeconomic at- 
tainments of men and women demon- 
strates major differences in the attainment 
processes of blacks and whites (see, for 
example, Porter, 1974; Portes and Wilson, 
1976; Hudis, 1977). Race cannot be justifi- 
ably included as an additive variable with- 
out dealing with the many race interac- 
tions. This is even more pertinent when 
considering the fertility related sources of 
differential attainments. For example, 
marriage is less likely to follow an out- 
of-wedlock conception of a young black 
woman than of a white woman. The 





7 Age at marriage and age at first birth are corre- 
lated .654 in the total sample, .091 in the sample of 
early childbearers (= 18), .618 in the sample of older 
childbearers (>18), .332 among blacks, and .770 
among whites. 
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sources of other family income should 
also differ substantially for the two racial 
groups, with blacks more likely to receive 
support from public assistance and from 
household members who are not husbands 
(Hoffman, 1977). This should affect the 
relative importance of the two income 
sources and family size for poverty status. 
For these and other reasons we have esti- 
mated separately models of the relation- 
ship of age at first birth and later economic 
well-being for blacks and whites. Because 
of the small sample sizes we have not, in 
addition, divided the samples of black and 
white women by their age at first birth (< 
18, > 18). 


RESULTS 


As noted above, separate analyses were 
conducted on the total sample and several 
subsamples: (1) respondents who were 18 
or younger when they had their first birth, 
(2) respondents who were 19 or older at 
first birth, (3) black women, and (4) white 
women. . 

There is evidence that the earliest 
childbearers do differ from later 
childbearers in a number of important 
ways. From the means (Tables 1 and 2) we 
see that parental families of early 
childbearers were lower on the socioeco- 
nomic scale, larger, and more likely to 
have been broken or to be black. Early 
childbearers were less likely than were 
later childbearers to have experienced an 
environment supportive and encouraging 
of furthering their schooling past high 
school. In addition, their first births were 
more likely to have been premarital. Thus 
it is not surprising that early childbearers 
have completed less schooling, have 
larger families, and are more likely to be 
poor at 27. Though there is little difference 
in their work experience, hours of work, 
or earnings, at 27 early childbearers are 
more likely to be living in the South, to be 
in large households, and to have physical 
problems limiting their activity. They are 
less likely to have a child under six. Net 
of the substantial initial differences be- 
tween these two groups, does age at first 
birth continue to have an impact either 
directly or indirectly on later economic 
well-being? The results of the multivariate 


analyses are presented in Tables 3 through 
7. i ' 


Estimatior. of the Nonrecursive Link 
between Education and Age at First Birth 


As depicted in the structural equations 
(Appendix), the number of (unique) 
exogenous variables left out of the age at 
first birth and education equations (two) is 
greater than the number of endogenous 
variables (two) minus one. Thus the model 
is over-identified, and two-stage least 
squares gives consistent unbiased param- 
eter estimates. Because of the attention in 
economic and sociological literature re- 
cently to simultaneity problems (see, for 
example, Johnston, 1972; Duncan, 1975; 
Hanushek and Jackson, 1977), we will not 
discuss the problems of identification and 
estimation in simultaneous equations in 
detail. ae 

The top two rows of Tables 3, 4 and 5 
present the two-stage least squares (2SLS) 
estimates of the relationship between edu- 
cation and age at first birth for the total 
sample, fcr women whose first child was 
born when they were 18 or younger, and 
for those whose first child was born after 
they turned 19. Results of the models 
permitting simultaneous causality support 
the hypothesis that an early birth has a 
causal impact on schooling among the 
early childbearers (age at first birth < 18: 
Table 4). Although the standardized coef- 
ficient is not large, the effect is substantial 
in actual years of schooling (metric coeffi- 
cient). For each year she delays a first 
birth, a young woman can expect to com- - 
plete 9/10 of a year of additional school- 
ing. On the other hand, in this subsample 
there is no evidence that schooling affects 
age at first childbirth. In other words, the 
causal direction is from childbearing to 
schooling. The effect of the age at which a 
woman has her first birth is strong if she 
has that first birth while she is yet of high 
school age, but there is no evidence of 
reciprocal causation. I 

Among women who were at least 19 at 
the time their first child was born (see 
Table 5), the picture is quite different. In 
this subsample, the impact of a birth on 
educational attainment (about 1/5 of a 
year) is much smaller than it was for the 
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„early childbearers, while the impact of 
schooling on age at first birth becomes 
significant and large (about 1/3 of a year). 
Indeed, among mothers at least 19 at their 
` first births, the impact of schooling on age 
at first birth is about the same size (stan- 
dardized coefficient) as the impact of a 
birth on schooling. Both effects are statis- 
tically significant; the relationship is re- 
ciprocal. This simultaneous effect. is also 
found in the total sample, as would be 
` expected from the predominance of older 
mothers in the sample as a whole (Table 
3). 

Thus the crucial causal impact of a birth 
on educational attainment seems to be 
concentrated among teenage mothers. 
This makes some intuitive sense. Among 
women who become mothers at older 
ages, more varied and personal factors are 
likely to affect schooling and the timing of 
chidbearing. Among women who first be- 
come mothers during the high school 
years, however, the fact of that birth 
seems to intrude upon and supersede 
other factors that would normally deter- 
mine educational attainment. 


The Education-Age at First Birth 
Relationship among Blacks and Whites 


Since such a sizeable number of black 
women bear their first children early and 
out-of-wedlock (U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979), 
we would expect substantial differences in 
the age at first birth-education relationship 
between blacks and whites. In Tables 6 
and 7 (metric coefficients), we can see that 
the effect of schooling on age at first birth 
is much stronger for blacks than for 
whites; whereas, the effect of a first birth 
on schooling is about the same for whites 
and blacks. As can be expected given the 
weaker relationship between birth and 
marriage among blacks (r — .332), the ef- 
fect of age at first marriage on age at first 
. birth is much weaker among blacks than 
among whites. 

e 


Direct, Indirect and Total Effects of Age 
at First Birth on Later Well-Being 


first birth, not in the total association (due 
to common causes, correlated causes, and 
so on; see Alwin and Hauser, 1975), we 
have first eliminated the loop by 
semireducing age at first birth and educa- 
tional attainment on their disturbances 
(see, for example, Heise, 1975), elimi- 
nated the paths due to exogenous vari- 
ables, and redrawn the model to show 
only the variables endogenous to age at 
first birth and their corresponding paths 
(e.g., Figure 1).8 In Tables 3 through 7, the 
standardized and unstandardized coeffi- 
cients for all relationships in the model, 
for each subsample, are presented.? In 


' Tables 8 and 9 we have summarized the 


path analvses by presenting in dollars the 
direct, indirect, and total effects of age at 
first birth on each endogenous variable.!9 
We focus here on the effects of age at first 
birth on the components of household in- 
come. and on poverty, although the effects 
on the intervening variables also can be 
specified.!! These results are calculated 
and presented separately for the subsam- 
ples of women divided by age at first birth 
and then separately for blacks and whites. 
Results a-e also presented for the entire 
sample in Table 8. 


Direct Effects of Age at First Birth 


As can be seen in Tables 8 and 9, there 
is only one statistically significant direct 
effect of an early birth. In the subsample 
of womer who bore their first child at 18 
or younger, age at first birth has a negative 


* Those variables exogenous to age at first birth 
drop out in.:he calculation of indirect effects. 

? Because. the model does not fit Alwin and 
Hauser’s (1975) paradigm, we have not used their 
"decomposrion of effects" method. We have, in- 
stead, obtaired the indirect effects by substituting in 
the structural equations, obtaining the reduced 
forms, calculating each indirect effect separately, 
and aggrega-ing the indirect effects of age at first 
birth through each intervening and all later variables 


, on own inccme, other family income, and poverty 


(see Appendix). . . 

10 All relationships were estimated by ordinary 
least squares (OLS) except that between education 
and age at first.birth, which was estimated by two- 
stage least squares (2SLS). 

* !! In addition, to keep the discussion manageable 
we will not discuss the effects of the exogenous 






y . variables. The interésted reader can glean a richgnesnacn, 

, Because we are only interested in the picture from a close examination of Tables 3 ir 
direct, indirect, and total effects of age at Appendix Figures 1 and 2. aere 
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Table 8. Effects of Being One Year Older at First Birth on Measures of Economic Well-Being at 27, by Age 
at First Birth M 
Age at First Birth « 18 
Indirect Effect Through: 
Other 
Dependent Total Number of Work Family Direct 
Variable Effect? Education Children Experience Hours Income Effect 
Own Income* $276 $194 $82 — — — 0 
Other Family 
* Income? —$539 $182 $243 — — — —$964 
Poverty -0.1 -0.8 -1.7 UTR e E 424 = 
Age ‘at First Birth > 18 and < 27 
Indirect Effect Through: 
Other 
Dependent . Total Number of Work Family Direct 
Variable Effect? Education Children Experience Hours Income Effect 
Own Income* $213 $22 $158 $113 —$80 — ` 0 
Other Family 
Income* $530 $91 $439 — — — 0 
Poverty -2.0 — 0.2 — 1.8 —0.2 +0.2 — — 
Full Sample (Age at First Birth « 27) 
Indirect Effect Through: 
Other 
Dependent Total Number of Work Family Direct 
Variable Effect” Education Children Experience Hours Income Effect 
Own Income? $193 $20 $170 $65 —$62 — 0 
Other Family 
Income? $477 $127 $350 — — — 0 
Poverty -22: —0.3 -1.9 —0.1 +0.1 — € 
* 1975 dollars. 


b The total effect is the sum of the direct and indirect effects. 


impact on other family income. Delaying a 
first birth by one year reduces other fam- 
ily income at age 27 by $964 for each such 


year of delay, perhaps because the very 


youngest mothers get more help or delay 
household formation. With this exception, 
the effects of age at first birth on poverty 
are indirect, through its impacts on inter- 








Table 9. Effects of Being One Year Older at First Birth on Measures of Economic Well-Being at 27, by Race . 






































3 Whites 
: Indirect Effect Through: r i 
Other i 
Dependent Total Number of Work Family Direct 
Variable Effect? Education Children Experience Hours Income Effect 
Own Income* $192 $29: $151 $78 —$66 — 0 
Other Family ; 
Income* ` $716 $131 $585 — — — 0 
Poverty —_ 1.8 —0.2 —1.6 —0.1 +0.1 — — 
' Blacks 
Indirect Effect Through: 
Other 
Dependent Total Number of Work Family Direct 
Variable Effect Education Children Experience Hourg ` Income ` Effect 
Own Income* ~$53 $6 $68 ~$127 = — (0 
Other Family e e 
Income* 0 0 0 0 0 0 ' 0 
Poverty +0.26 —0.04 —0.3 +0.6 — — — 
* 1975 dollars. I 


b The total effect is the sum of the direct and indirect effects. 
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vening variables. The large negative ef- 
fect of a first birth on the incomes of other 
family members will be discussed further 
when we discuss the total and indirect ef- 
fects of a first birth among the early 
childbearers, as its ramifications upset 
preconceptions of a simple negative im- 
pact of early childbearing on later eco- 
nomic well-being. I 


The Total and Indirect Effects of Age at 
First Birth: Total Sample 


Effect on own earnings. Postponing a 
first birth is definitely to a young woman’s 
economic advantage. The total effect of 
waiting one more year before having a 
first birth is associated with increased 
earnings at age 27 of $193 (Table 8). Thus 
a young woman who has a first birth at 
22, compared with the one who has that 
birth at 17, can expect to earn almost 
$1,000 more annually (in 1975 dollars) at 
age 27. 

The largest of the indirect effects of age 
at first birth on a woman’s earnings oper- 
ates through: number of children. 
Postponing a first birth is associated with 
reduced family size, which, in turn, is di- 
rectly associated with increased earnings. 
It is indirectly associated with increased 
earnings through increased work experi- 
ence and hours worked last year. Over 

` half (54%) of the total effect is a result of 
„the various indirect effects of a first birth 
through family size and later variables. 

The next most important variables 

. through which age at first birth exerts its 
indirect effects on earnings are work expe- 
rience and hours worked last year; each 
accounts for about 20% of the total effect 
of a first birth on the respondent's earn- 
ings. However, the directions of these ef- 

: fects are opposite in sign. Postponing a 

first birth increases own earnings by $65 
for each year of delay because of the in- 
creased work experience and resulting in- 
creased hours and earnings such women 
will obtain. On the other hand, women 
who postpone aebirth appear to have 

worked fewer hours last year (age 26-27), 

which reduces their earnings.. Since 
whether or not à woman had a child under 

six was controlled, the direct effect of a 

first birth on hours worked last year can- 


not be explained by the recency of a birth 
(recent mothers being more likely to be at 
home). In addition, the size of other fam- 
ily income is controlled; this effect is 
therefore not a result of the better eco- 
nomic position of the families of later 
childbearers. Other work on a different 
sample of women obtained a similar result 


. (Hofferth 'and Moore, 1978); thus the 


finding can only be interpreted as evi- 
dence of the current lack of understanding 
of the factors associated with female labor 
force participation. 

The smallest of the indirect effects of a 
first birth on a woman's earnings is that 
through education and later variables. It 
accounts for only 6% of the total effect. 
This is surprising, since much has been 
made of the importance of the effect of an 
early first birth in removing women from 
school. In fact, among women all all ages 
at first birth, the effect of a first birth 
through education on later earnings is 
very small. However, this must be qual- 
ified since, as will be shown shortly, for 
certain groups of women the effects of an 
early first birth on later well-being through 
its effects on schooling are considerable. 

Effect on other family income. As ex- 
pected, the total effect on the income of 
other family members of delaying a first 
birth for one year is substantial. Each year 
of delay is associated at age 27 with other 
family incomes which are higher by $477 
(Table 8). Three-quarters of the effect is 
due to the smaller families such women 
will have, one-quarter is due to their 
greater schooling . Since we know so little 
about the husbands or other family mem- 
bers of these respondents, we are unable 
to explore those factors intervening be- 
tween the family sizes or schooling of the 
women and the incomes of their husbands 
or other family members. However, it has : 
been widely hypothesized that a more 
highly educated woman has both more 
opportunity to meet and is more attractive 
to highly educated men. Whether there is 
a common antecedent of large families and 
earnings of husbands or whether there is 
something about large families that re- 
duces income (such as less geographic 
mobility), we are unable to sort out with 
these data. 

Effect on poverty. As a result of the 
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woman's increased earnings and the larger 
earnings of other family members, as well 
as their smaller families, we expect that 
thé probability of being poor at age 27 
should be reduced among later childbear- 
ers. In Table 9, we can see that this is, in 
fact, the case. The total effect of delaying 
a first birth for one year decreases by 2.2 
percentage points the chance that a young 
woman will be living at age 27 in a house- 
hold that is poor. This is a substantial re- 
duction (22%) in the probability of being in 
poverty, since the overall proportion in 
poverty in the total sample is only 10%. 

Again, as in its effects on earnings and 
on other family income, most (80%) of the 
total effect is a result of the smaller 
families that postponers have; 1296 is a 
result of their greater schooling, with 8% 
due to labor force participation. Of the 
latter, half the effect is positive and half 
negative. Although postponing a first birth 
increases a woman's work experience and 
her later earnings, decreasing her chances 
of being poor, it also decreases her hours 
of work at age 27, reducing her earnings 
and increasing her chances of being in 
poverty. These effects are almost equal, 
cancelling each other out. 

Conclusions: total sample. Although 
age at first birth does not appear to have 
any direct effects on later earnings, in- 
come of other family members, or on pov- 
erty, it does have strong indirect effects. 
Most of these confirm popular beliefs 
about the negative effects of early 
childbearing on later economic well-being. 
However, there is also a positive effect of 
having a birth while young, which acts to 
increase work hours. The effect is small 
relative to the substantial negative effects 
of early childbearing on later well-being. 

Another interesting and important re- 
sult is that, contrary to many beliefs, the 
primary impact of having children early is 
that total family size is increased. The 
largest of the indirect effects of an early 
birth on later well-being operates through 
number of children. Women with larger 
families obtain less work experience, 
work fewer hours, and earn less. In addi- 
tion, the incomes of their husbands ot 
other family members are lower. As a re- 
sult, they are considerably less well-off at 
age 27 than their later-bearing sisters. The 
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indirect impact of an early birth on a 
woman's own earnings through limiting 
her schooling is small, while that on the 
incomes of other family members through 
schooling, though somewhat larger, is still 
secondary to that through her own family 
size. 

However, we have hypothesized that a 
first birth will have its strongest impact on 
educational attainment and thus indirectly 
on later well-being primarily among those 
still in high school at the time of the birth. 
Thus we have calculated the direct, total 
and indirect effects of a first birth on later 
well-being separately among earlier. and 
later childbearers. 


The Total and Indirect Effects of Age at 
First Birth: Age at First Birth Greater 
Than 18 


For the majority of the sample, those 
who have their first births after age 18, the 
results are very similar to those for the 
total sample, as we would expect. The 
effects are in the same direction, and of 
the same order of magnitude (see Table 8). 
The strongest indirect effects operate 
through family size. The indirect effect of 
a first birth on own earnings through work 
experience is somewhat larger in this 
sample than in the total sample, and the 
effect through number of children is 
somewhat smaller. Because of the simi- 
larity of the effects and interpretation, we 
will not discuss this sample in detail. 


The Total and Indirect Effects of Age at 
First Birth: Age at First Birth Less Than 
or Equal to 18 


Effect on own earnings. The total effect 
of delaving a first birth on the earnings of 
the youngest childbearers is larger than 
that among childbearers of all ages. A 
woman's earnings are larger by $276 for 
each year a first birth is delayed (Table 8). 
In contrast to the results among all 
childbearers, among the earliest 
childbearers the indirect effect of an early 
birth operates primarily through educa- 
tion. Because a woman who has a child 
early finishes fewer years of school, she 
has more children, obtains less work ex- 
perience, and marries a man of lower 
earning power than a woman who delays 
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that birth one year. Larger family size and 
less work experience are associated with 
lower earnings, with lower family in- 
comes, and with poverty. Seventy percent 
of the total effect of a birth on own earn- 
ings operates through education and later 


variables. Another 30% operates through - 


number of children. The very youngest 
mothers have larger families. As a result 
they accumulate less work experience, 
which is associated with working fewer 
hours, and earning less. 

Effect on other family income. A sur- 
prisingly large direct negative effect of 
postponing a first birth on other family 
income at age 27 was obtained in this 
sample. Though there are substantial pos- 
itive effects of delaying a first birth on 
other family income through increased 
education and through decreased number 
of children, the direct negative effect of a 
first birth is so large as to make the direc- 
tion of the total effect negative. As a re- 
sult, a one-year delay in a first birth is, 
among the early childbearers, associated 
with a $539 reduction in the incomes of 
other family members (Table 8). Although 
surprising, analyses on another sample 
(the Panel Study of Income Dynamics) 
showed the same negative impact in a 
comparable subsample of early childbear- 
ers (Hofferth and Moore, 1978). Because 
of lack of information on other family 
members, we have no way to compare the 
family situations of early and later 
childbearers in detail. Other analyses that 
have been conducted with both the NLS 
and the PSID, however, shed some light 
on this relationship. They suggest that the 
older (of the early) childbearers are more 
likely than the younger to. marry as a re- 
sult of a pregnancy or a birth (Moore et 
al., 1978b). Thus, it may be that early 
childbearers who do not leave their par- 
ental home, with its support and help, to 
start their own families, may therefore be 
able to avoid many of the negative conse- 
quences of early childbearing (see, for 
example, Furstenberg and Crawford, 
1978). The early marriers with children 
may be hardest hit by the problems of role 


transition so often cited by writers on this 


subject. Evidence that it is early marriage 
rather than an early birth that is associated 
with later marital dissolution supports 


this argument (Moore et al., 1978b). Thus, 

more important than the fact of an early 

birth may be whether or not the young 

woman can draw upon enough social, 
economic, and emotional support to be 

able to continue with her life, including 

finishing school and not immediately 

risking further pregnancies. 

Effect on poverty. As a result of the 
large direct effect of a birth on other fam- 
ily income, the total effect of delaying a 
first birth on the chance of being in pov-. 
erty at age 27 is small (Table 8). Half the 
indirect effects of delaying a first birth on 
the probability of poverty are 
negative—through increased education 
and decreased family size, which increase 
later earnings and decrease the chance of 
being in poverty at age 27. However, a 
large indirect effect through other family 
income acts to increase the probability 
such a woman will be poor at age 27. The 
positive and negative effects are com- 
parable in size, thus cancelling each other 
out. 

Conclusions: sample of early childbear- 
ers. Although we did find that, among all 
childbearers, delaying a first birth has 
substantial positive indirect effects on 
later well-being through education, family 
size, and labor force participation, the ef- 
fects of age at first birth on later economic 
well-being through educational attainment 
are not nearly as large or as significant as 
are the effects through. family size. As 
predicted, only among the earliest 
childbearers, those who have a first birth 
before or at 18, are there large indirect 
positive effects of delaying a first birth on 
later earnings through education. How- 
ever, among these young mothers, the 
very earliest childbearers (those who have 
a first birth at 15 or younger) may be bet- 
ter off, or not affected at all by the birth, 
because the incomes of other family 
members are larger. We speculate that the 
reason for this result may be that the very 
youngest are least likely to leave the pa- 
rental home. 


The Total and Indirect Effects of Age at 
First Birth: Blacks and Whites 


This complicated process is explored 
further by dividing the sample by race. 
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Black and white women tend to differ sig- 
nificantly in their responses to early 
childbearing. Most notably, black teen- 
agers are much less likely to marry as a 
result of pregnancy. Although the corre- 


lation between age at first birth and age at. 


first marriage is .77 for whites, it is only 
.33 for blacks. Only 3% of first births to 
whites are premarital, compared with 34% 
of first births to blacks. Comparing aver- 
age ages at first marriage and first birth of 
black and white women (Table 2), we see 
that whereas the mean age at marriage is 
about two years younger than mean age at 
first birth for whites, for black women age 
at marriage is higher than age at birth by 
exactly one year. Even among white 
women who have a first birth at or before 
reaching age 18, the average age at first 
marriage is lower (about a quarter of a 
year) than mean age at first birth. This 
reflects the much higher likelihood that a 
young white woman who has a first birth 
will marry at or before the birth than will a 
biack woman. Yet even.net of their differ- 
ent probabilities of marriage, the impact of 
an early first birth differs among black and 
white women. 

In Table 9 the effects of being one year 
older at first birth on measures of eco- 
nomic well-being at age 27 are shown 
separately for blacks and whites. As we 
` would expect, the results for white women 
and for the total sample (see Table 8) are 
very similar, since whites predominate 
numerically. Among whites, delaying a 
first birth substantially increases own 
earnings and other family income while it 
reduces the probability of living in poverty 
at age 27. 

However, among black women the re- 
sults are quite different. The surprising 
result is a small but negative total impact 
of being older at first birth on the earnings 
of a woman at age 27. It is primarily due to 
the weak links between schooling and 
later work experience and between 
schooling and the earnings of black 
women. These coefficients are positive, 
but not statistically significant. Schooling 
affects work experience only indirectly, 
through its effects on family size. Thus the 
indirect effects of age at first birth on own 
earnings through schooling are smaller 
among black than among white women. 
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The indirect effect of a first birth through 
family size is positive but smaller for 
blacks than for whites. In addition, . 
through work experience there is a nega- 
tive indirect impact of being older at first 
birth on the earnings of a woman at age 27 
which offsets some of the positive effects 
of delayed childbearing. In contrast to 
whites, among blacks older childbearers 
accumulate less work experience, which 
reduces their hours worked and earnings. 
As a result of this negative indirect effect 
and the weak positive indirect effects de- 
scribed above, the total effect of a first 
birth on later earnings is slightly negative 
in this sample of blacks. 

The finding that delay of a first birth is 
associated with less work experience 
among black women is surprising. The ab- 
sence of a link between schooling. and 
labor force experience and earnings also is 
unexpected. Taken together these results ` 
suggest that black teenage mothers move 
relatively quickly into the labor force, 
perhaps out of necessity, but perhaps out 
of an awareness that additional schooling 
would not translate into economic advan- 
tage anyway. In addition, among blacks, 
late childbearing is less frequent. Of the 
women having a birth by age 27, only 14% 
of the black women delayed past age 21, 
compared with 36% of the white women. 
As a result, black late childbearers may 
differ in important ways from their early 
childbearing sisters, ways we are not able 
to measure with these data. Finally, the 
sample size is very small, which may par- 
tially account for the lack of effects; how- 
ever, other analyses have also failed to 
find strong effects of age at first birth 
among black women (see Moore et al., 
1978a). 

Conciusions: blacks and whites. Age at 


. first birth does not appear to be as great a 


handicap for the black woman as it is for . 
the white woman. Since teenage sexual 
activity and pregnancy are much more 
common among blacks than among whites 
(Zelnik and Kantner, 1977; 1978), social 


‘mechanisms for dealing, with it and the 


children that result appear to be bétter 
established in black families and neigh- 
borhoods (see Stack, 1974, for example). 
Alternatively, since so many other factors 
handicap the black woman, the impact of 
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an early first birth may not be clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the rest. Among both 
black and white women the primary 
negative indirect impact of an early first 
birth on later economic well-being is 
through its impact on family size. Án early 
first birth means more children by age 27, 
with its concomitant negative impact on 
labor force participation and earnings. 
However, among black women, early 
' childbearers accumulate more work expe- 
rience than later childbearers, increasing 
their earnings at age 27. Thus an early first 
birth is associated with somewhat higher 
well-being among blacks; among whites, 
early childbearing predicts substantially 
lower income. 

An early first birth has no impact di- 
rectly or indirectly on the incomes of 
other family members and very little on 
the probability of being poor among 
blacks, whereas there is a substantial 
negative impact of an early first birth 
among whites both on other family in- 
comes and on the probability of being 
poor at m 27. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The age at which a woman bears her 
first child has important effects on her 
later economic well-being. With one ex- 
ception, the effects of an early birth are 
indirect; they operate on later economic 
well-being through their impacts on family 
size, schooling, and labor force participa- 
tion.!? In general these indirect effects are 
negative; delaying a first birth does in- 
crease the well-being of a woman at age 
27. However, even to say this much over- 
simplifies the complicated chain of asso- 
ciations between early childbearing and 
‘later economic well-being. The negative 
effects were expected: early childbearers 
have larger families, complete less 
schooling, and obtain less work experi- 


ence; consequently, they earn less them- . 


selves, other family members earn less 
and they are more likely to be living in 


12 The one direct effect (on other family income) 
would disappear if we were able to specify the 
appropriate intervening variables. In this data set, 
however, there is not enough information on other 
family members to do so. 





poverty. However, there are several posi- 
tive effects of early childbearing on in- 
come. Because early childbearers appear 
to work more hours at age 27, they are 
slightly better off. And, in addition, 
among the early childbearers (18 and: 
under), the very earliest (age 15 or 16) may 
be better off than their sisters who have 
first births at age 17 or 18, due to the larger 
incomes of other family members among 
the former. This surprising result cannot 
be explained adequately with these data. 
However, drawing from other related 
work, we have suggested that it may be 
the greater likelihood that 17- and 18- 
year-old girls will leave the parental 
household that decreases their economic 
well-being later on. Those who marry 
leave the support of their parents to enter 
into unstable unions. Certainly their 
chances of.having more children are in- 
creased, and they may be unable to obtain 
the human capital (either through school- 
ing or through work) that would enable 
them to support themselves and their chil- 
dren when the necessity arises. 

Overall, of course, later childbearers 
are much better off than early childbear- 
ers. The most important indirect effect of - 
delaying a first birth is that total family 
size at age 27 is reduced. As a result, the 
total work experience, hours worked, and 
earnings of women, as well as the incomes 
of their husbands or other family members 
are higher. Net of family size, delaying a 
first birth increases the work experience a 
young woman obtains, which raises her 
hours worked and her earnings. This 
suggests that women who work either 
before marriage or between marriage and 
the arrival of a first child do build up sub- 
stantial human capital, compared with 
those who have a first birth before enter- . 
ing the labor force. 

Among the total sample, the indirect 
effect of an early first birth through 
schooling is small. An early first birth 
does lower the total amount of education 
received, and, therefore, the incomes of 
the woman and of other family members; 
however, the effect is important and large 
only among those who have that first birth 
while still in high school. Other research 
indicates that the effect of a first birth in 
removing women from the educational 
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system declines with years of schooling 
completed, with its strongest effect occur- 
ring during high school and between high 
school and college (Moore et al., 1978a). 

Of course, these women are still rela- 
tively young. Most have not completed 
their childbearing; some may return to 


school; most- will work. Therefore, the- 


size of the effects of age at first birth 
among these women at the end of the 
childbearing period is unknown. It ap- 
pears most probable that using a fixed 
age-point midstream understates the ef- 
fects of age at first birth. Of the balance of 
forces, the positive effects of later 
childbearing are likely to continue into the 
future (through greater schooling and 
smaller family size), more than the nega- 
tive effects through hours worked last 
year. This is particularly so since the main 
component of this negative link is likely to 
be the age of the youngest child, a variable 
that changes much more regularly towards 
higher employment than does the number 
of children in the household (as a conse- 
quence of family size). In addition, the 
very late childbearer is excluded from the 
sample. Since such women are likely to 
be much better off economically, their 
exclusion also suggests that we have un- 
derestimated the effects of an early first 
birth. 

What are the implications of this re- 
search for researchers and policy makers? 
The implication for analysts of status at- 
tainment lies in the importance of includ- 
ing age at first birth, and perhaps age at 
first marriage, in models of the attainment 
of women, and presumably, for men as 
well. This type of analysis raises more 
questions: about the relationships among 
the labor force participation of women, 
marriage, fertility, and socioeconomic 
well-being than it answers; however, new 
questions often lead to new discoveries. 
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For policy makers the primary implica- 
tion of this research is that teenage 
childbearing appears to have fairly long- 
lasting negative consequences. Preventing 
teenage. pregnancy is, of course, the most 
effective way to break the link between 
early childbearing and poverty. However, 
by tracing the causal associations we have 
established other points of intervention: 
between an early birth and lowered 
schooling, between" an early birth and 
larger total family size, and between an 
early birth and lowered work experience, 
as well as between points later in the 
causal chain. In addition, the sizes of the 
indirect effects in the different subsamples 
suggest the relative effectiveness of var- 
ious types of program interventions fol- 
lowing a first birth in reducing the chance 
a mother will end up in poverty. The pri- 
mary indirect negative impact on house- 
hold income of an early birth to a teenager 
operates through schooling. This suggests 
as an important program focus special 
school programs, combined with infant 
day care, so that the high.school student 
might finish. The surprisingly small :im- 
pact of an early birth on later well-being 
among the very earliest childbearers 
suggests that policies enabling unmarried 
mothers to remain with their families or 
other relatives rather than encouraging 
them to form their own households may 
be desirable. Once they are out of high 
school, the indirect negative effects of an 
early birth operate primarily through: in- 
creased family size and lowered work' ex, ` 
perience. Such young women need access 
to family planning services to delay sub- 
sequent births, thus reducing total family 
size. Also following logically from our re- 
search are policies such as job counseling 
and training to break the causal associa- 
tion between early births and later éco- 
nomic well-being. 
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APPENDIX 
STRUCTURAL EQUATIONS* 


X, = Exogenous; . 

X; = Bak: + Uz; 

Xs = bsiX: + Data + Uz; 

x, = bax;i + box; baxs + us; 

Xs = bsix; + bisXs + bssXs + Us; 

Xe = Deitz + baex; + Deia + De X4 + Date + Us; 

Xp bX, + Date + bzXs + baX4 T b;sXs + Date 
+ Uy; i 

Xs = Deia + Bache + Dech: + Ug- 


REDUCED FORM EQUATIONS 
X, = Exogenous; 
Xa = Datz + vy; . 
Xa = (Daf, + bx) X; + vs; 
x, = (Dar + bab, + Baba + basbg2bar) xiva; - 
xs = (bgi + bbar bbs; + Dggbazby1) X, + Vs; 
Xo = (be: + bebo; + besbs; + basbasbs; + baba: 
. + bababa + bibobai + bubabsbs + bess: 
+ Ben Dabo + b.sb,,bs, + Dees Dad) X: + Va; 
xç = (bri + baba + Doss + Dyybsaba; + bba, 
+ b;,.bab;:  bubabs  bubabsbi + Debt 
+ bxbssbsai + b;sb;sb,, + DrsbssDgab91 + Deeler 
+ b;sbs=bs; + bygbg3bg1 + brebesbssbs: 
+ Brea 
+ BoebäaDe Dat + brbebabsi + Dou Baba 
+b,;babsi + b+beb;b, ECH 
+ b;sbesb;sb;xb;) X, + v;; 


xs = (bsabs-b,; + Dasha: + bssbs: + Bassist 
+ basE;sbsi + besbgsbsebe1 + bsçb; ba 
+ bgbubabsn + bebubab;  bsboubasbabs 
+ bsztzsbsi + DarDrgDazbzi + bsrb;;b;sb;, 
+ eeben Dee + DerDzebie + Decbaelisfäat 
+ bsibnbabi + bazdrgbasbsebz;  bebubeaba 
bebe bas + bsrb;ebs bab, 
+ Dgrkrebesbesbacbe: + berbreDesba1 
+ Derkzebesbsrba; + bgrbradesDsgba1 
+ bgnbebsbabi + bgrb7, + bs;b;zby; 
+ Deztybs: + bgzby3ba2b21) X, + Vg. 


* S:mplified to illustrate only the estima- 
tion cf the effects of age at first, birth (x) on 
later variables. Assume all exogenous vari- 
ables to be contained in “u.” Cov Dud = 0. 
Refer to Tables 3-7 for complete equations. 

x, = Age at first birth. 

x, = Education (years of schooling) at 27. 

X3 = Number of children at 27. 

x, = Work experience at 27. 

Xs = Other family income at 27. 

XI = Hours worked last year. 

x; = Respondent's own earnings at 27. 

Xs = Poverty status of family at 27. 
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This paper examines the initial academic placement of 239 male, Ph.D. biochemists. Position in 
the academic stratification system, according to the normative structure of science proposed by 
Merton, should be allocated universalistically on the basis of a scientist’s contribution to the 
body of scientific knowledge. Our analyses, however, show that after controlling for the effects 
of doctoral origins and the prestige of the mentor, preemployment productivity has an 
insignificant effect on the prestige of the scientist’s first academic position. This basic finding is 
elaborated by examining the effects of postdoctoral fellowships, additional characteristics of the 
doctoral department, and the academic rank of the position obtained. In no instance does 
preemployment productivity affect the prestige of the first job. The universalistic nature of the 
scientific stratification system is assessed by comparing those factors which determine job 
allocation to those which predict scientific productivity later in the career. It is found that 
prestige of a scientist’s first teaching position is least influenced by those factors which are most 
predictive of future productivity and most influenced by those factors which are likely to 


involve ascriptive processes. 


One of the most persistent findings in would reflect the universalistic allocation 


the study of stratification in science is the 
substantial correlation between the 
prestige of the university department 
which currently employs a scientist and 
the prestige of his doctoral department 
(Caplow and McGee, 1958:225; Berelson, 
1960:127; Crane, 1965; Hargens and 
Hagstrom, 1967; Hagstrom and Hargens, 


1968; Cole and Cole, 1973:98). This re- - 


lationship suggests two alternative in- 
terpretations. First, the correlation. may 
be evidence for the operation of ascriptive 
or particularistic hiring patterns. This 
would be true o the extent that the 
prestige of a student’s doctoral depart- 
ment aids him in obtaining a prestigious 
academic appointment, independently of 
his demonstrated ability. Second, the 
prestige of a. student’s doctoral depart- 
ment may be associated with factors indi- 
cating his ability as a scientist, and hence 
the correlation between doctoral prestige 
and the prestige of the hiring department 


* Address all communications to: J. Scott Long; 
Department of Sociology; Washington State Univer- 
sity; Pullman, WA 99164. 
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of rewards in the scientific community. 
Evidence for these alternative explana- 
tions is mixed. When both doctoral 
prestige and measures of scientific prod- 
uctivity are introduced into analyses pre- 
dicting current prestige, the effect of 
doctoral prestige is somewhat reduced 
(Hargens and Hagstrom, 1967; Cole and 
Cole, 1973:98). Nevertheless, the effect of 
doctoral prestige remains significant and : 
approximately equal to (or greater than) 
the effect of productivity. This result 
suggests at least a partial departure from 
the norm of universalism in science which 
requires that ‘‘scientific careers be open 
to talent” and that ‘‘recognition and 'es- 
teem accrue to those who have best fulfil- 
led their roles, to those who have made 
original contributions to the body of sci- 
entific knowledge” (Merton, 1973:272, 
293). Indeed, on the basis of her findings, 
Crane (1970:961) concluded: ‘“‘It could be 
argued that despite the system’s norma- 
tive commitment to universalistic criteria, 
they are not utilized in practice." In short, 
past studies do not support the contention 
that academic position is allocated exclu- ` 
sively, or even largely, on the basis of 
scientific productivity. 
This lack of correspondence between 
scientific productivity and academic posi- 
tion is not simply a temporary inequity 
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soon to be corrected by later mobility, but 
has lasting consequences for the indi- 
vidual scientist. Hagstrom and Hargens 
(1968) report a correlation of .68 between 
the prestige of first and current positions 
(which may be the same) for scientists in 
four fields. Even when they exclude those 
scientists who received their degrees less 
than 25 years earlier, the correlation was 
over .65. Moreover, for every subgroup 
studied the prestige of the first job was a 
much better predictor of the prestige of 
the current job than was the current 
number of publications. It should be 
noted, however, that these high correla- 
tions are partly a consequence of the fact 
that many scientists remain in the same 
department for most of their careers. For 
those who do change jobs, the correla- 
tions are much lower (Allison, 1976:207; 
Long, 1978). Nonetheless, given the im- 
mobility of many scientists, where a sci- 
‘ entist ends up depends largely on where 
he starts, as Caplow and McGee 
(1958:225) have suggested. 

The initial misallocation of position may 
be not only unfair to individual scientists, 
but also potentially damaging to scientific 
progress. As Zuckerman (1970:246) has 
suggested, regardless of the mechanism 
by which the first academic job is allo- 
cated, being located at a university with 
superior resources and stimulating col- 
leagues should give the young scientist a 
significant boost in his career. Many of the 
rewards associated with prestigious de- 
partments are also prerequisites for future 
productivity (cf. Cartter, 1966; Brown, 
1967; Clark et al., 1976). And indeed, 
Long (1978) has shown that departmental 
location has a major impact on a scien- 
tist's future productivity. Consequently, to 
the extent that prestigious position and 
valuable resources are allocated to those 
not best able to utilize them, overall scien- 
tific productivity may be reduced. 

It now appears that earlier studies have 
overestimated the effects of productivity 
on the prestige of current affiliation. 
Hence, the violation of the norm of uni- 
versalism may We more serious than pre- 
viously thought. The problem arises from 
the fact that these studies (with the ex- 
ception of Crane, 1965) measured de- 
partmental prestige and individual pro- 
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ductivity at the same point in time, raising 
the possibility that it is the prestige of the 
department (or its correlates) that affects 
productivity rather than the reverse. With 
longitudinal data, Long (1978) has 
presented evidence for just this 
possibility. In this paper we extend those 
results by showing that the prestige of a 
scientist's first teaching position is least 
influenced by those factors which are 
most predictive of future research pro- 
ductivity and most influenced by those 
factors which are likely to involve ascrip- 
tive processes. 

Before turning to the data, let us briefly 
consider how the first job might be allo- 
cated. It is worth remembering that aca- 
demic jobs are not allocated by some 
master decision maker, but by a market 
mechanism in which departments com- 
pete for the most desirable candidates. 
The process occurs in three stages: candi- 
dates decide which jobs to apply for, de- 
partments choose candidates for the vac- 
ancies, and candidates choose among the 
offers they receive. Since the candidates 
themselves play such a large role in the 
final outcome, it would be misleading to 
interpret observed correlations between 
departmental and doctoral prestige as in- 
dicative only of departments’ preferences 
and procedures (Cole and Cole, 1973:97). 
Nevertheless, most new Ph.D.s stress the 
importance of prestige or its correlates in 
choosing jobs (Brown, 1967), and we will 
not take this as problematic. 

Assuming, then, that prestigious de- 
partments have a competitive advantage 
in recruiting new faculty, the question be- 
comes which characteristics of students 
provide them with a competitive advan- 
tage over others? Suppose that depart- 
ments recruited new Ph.D.s in a com- 
pletely universalistic fashion. If univer- 
salism means choosing those candidates 
who have made the greatest scientific re- 
search contributions, then we would ex- 
pect the number and estimated. quality of 


-predoctoral research publications to be 


major criteria.. But new doctorates have 
not had much time to demonstrate their 


, ability through publications. The evalua- 


tion of those publications is further com- 
plicated by the fact that many of the pre- 
doctoral publications are coauthored with 
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the dissertation supervisor or other fac- 
ulty members who may have played the 
major role in the design and interpretation 
of the research. 

It is much more reasonable to expect 
universalistic departments to base their 
decision on expected future scientific 
contributions, and these expectations 
legitimately may depend on many factors 
besides predoctoral productivity. It may 
be that the prestige of the doctoral de- 
partment is in fact a good indicator of fu- 
ture productivity, either because prestigi- 
ous departments manage to recruit the 
best students or because they provide 
superior training. In fact, Cartter (1966) 
showed that subjective ratings of depart- 
ments’ effectiveness of graduate -training 
were correlated almost perfectly with a 
measure of departmental prestige. For 
exactly the same reasons, the reputation 
of a new doctorate’s dissertation 
supervisor—hereafter referred to as the 
mentor—4nay be a reasonable indicator of 
a scientist’s future performance. 

While there are only a few optimal ways 
to practice universalism, particularism 
can have many faces. Caplow and McGee 
(1958:127--8), for example, have suggested 
that departments choose candidates al- 
most entirely on their expected contribu- 
tions to the prestige of the department: 
“Men are hired, to put it baldly, on the 
basis of how good they will look to 
others.” As a consequence, departments 
give only a cursory examination of the 
candidate’s written work and concentrate, 
instead, on where he comes from and who 
recommends him. Such a process may still 
appear to be universalistic if disciplinary 
prestige is associated strongly with re- 
search productivity. Moreover, if depart- 
ments really want to hire the most 
prestigious candidate, they will conduct a 
wide search and not give preference to 
other criteria, 

More insidious is the notion that aca- 
demic jobs are secured primarily through 
social ties. Many studies have shown that 
blue-collar workers find most jobs through 
friends and relatives (see references in 
Granovetter, 1974:4—5) and Granovetter 
(1974) finds a similar pattern for profes- 
sional workers, at least according to self- 
reports. Caplow and McGee (1958:110) 
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argue that departments often choose can- 
didates on the basis of their social ties; to 
the department. Inbreeding, the hiring of a 
new Ph.D. by his own doctoral depart- 
ment, is surely the most direct linkage. 
Somewhat more typical may be two-step 
ties in which the candidate is recom- 
mended by a friend of someone in the 
hiring department or a graduate of that 


department. To the degree that such ties 


are stratified, such a process should pro- 
duce correlations between the prestige of 
the candidate’s origin and the prestige of 
his destination. 

All of these factors—past scientific 
contributions, expected future contribu- 
tions, disciplinary prestige, and social 
ties—probably have some influence on the 
allocation of academic positions. Since 
each is consistent with a positive correla- 
tion between doctoral prestige and 
prestige of current position, it is difficult 
to assign relative weights to each factor. 
Nevertheless, the results presented in the 
remainder of this paper favor a par- 
ticularistic interpretation. Specifically, it 
is shown that preemployment productivity 
has little if any impact on the prestige of 
the first position even though it is the best 
predictor of future productivity. While 
doctoral prestige has the strongest impact 
on the prestige of the first position, it has a 
much srnaller impact on future produc- 
tivity. Finally, it does not appear that 
departments make much use of any 
departmental-specific predictors of future 
productivity other than those that we have 
measured. 


DATA AND MEASUREMENT 


The sample consists of 239 male 
biochemists who received their Ph.D.s in 
fiscal years 1957, 1958, 1962 and 1963 and 
whose first faculty position was in a 
graduate department rated by Roose and 
Andersen (1970).! Career histories were 





! Analysis was restricted to male biochemists due 
to the small number of females who obtained doctor- 
ates in biochemistry during this period, and to the 
difficulty in obtaining complete information on those 
females who did obtain degrees. Work is currently in 
progress to collect complete information on these 
females. Complete scores from the Roose and An- 
dersen study were kindly provided by Charles J. 
Andersen. 
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obtained from American Men and Women 
of Science (tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
editions). The prestige of the doctoral de- 
partment was measured by the complete 
three-digit rating of faculty quality of 
biochemistry departments, a partial listing 
of which appeared in Cartter (1966). These 
scores ranged from 100 ‘for the least 
prestigious to 500 for the most prestigious. 
The prestige of the first job was somewhat 
more difficult to measure since the 
biochemists worked in several depart- 
ments. Accordingly, a prestige score for 
each university was constructed based on 
a weighted average of the Roose and An- 
dersen (1970) ratings of the departments of 
biochemistry (1/2), chemistry (1/4), physi- 
ology (1/12), microbiology/bacteriology 
(1/12) and pharmacology (1/12).? These 
scores also ranged from 100 to 500. 

For all but two of the sample, the name 
of the mentor was obtained from Disser- 
tation Abstracts, Directory of Graduate 
Research, or a mail survey of graduate 
deans. A measure of the mentor’s accom- 
plishments was obtained by counting cita- 
tions to his or her first-authored publica- 
tions in the 1961 Science Citation Index. 
While we will interpret these counts as a 
measure of prestige, it should be kept in 
mind that they may reflect both the per- 
formance of a scientist and his or her 
standing in the scientific community. 

Productivity of the sample members 
was measured using counts of both publi- 
cations and citations to them. Chemical 
Abstracts (1955—1973) was used to locate 
the articles published by the sample mem- 
bers, whether or not they were the senior 
author. Citations to these articles were 
coded from Science Citation Index (Vols. 
1961, 1964, 1966, 1968, 1970, 1972, and 
1974). The name of the first author on 
multiple-authored papers where the 
cohort member was not the first author 
was used to locate citations to junior au- 
thored papers; thus downward bias in 
counts for scientists who were predomi- 
nantly junior authors was avoided. For a 
given year inethe scientist's career, the 
publication measure reflects publications 





?'These weights (contained in parentheses) were 
based on estimates of the number of biochemists 
teaching in each field. 
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in a three-year period ending in that year. 
The citetion measure for that year is re- 
stricted to citations to papers published in 
that three-year period. Since coverage of 
Science Citation Index and Chemical Ab- 
stracts increased during the period 
covered by our analyses, counts were 
standarcized within years of the Ph.D. 
For details, see Long (1978). 

In addition to these key variables, As- 
tin's (1971) measure of ''selectivity" of 
the scientist'S undergraduate institution 
was used. This index has values ranging 
from on2 to seven, with seven being the 
most selective category. This measure has 
been intzrpreted by some as a crude indi- 
cator of intelligence and by others as a 
measure of the quality of the under- 
graduate education. In any case, a number 
of studies have shown it to be a moder- 
ately good predictor of future success. 


RESULTS 


Consistent with earlier studies, we find 
a correlation of .39 between doctoral 
prestige and prestige of the first job. Des- 
tination prestige also has a correlation of 
.34 with mentor's citations, .22 with both 
undergreduate selectivity and citations, 
and..14 with publications. Equation 1 of 
Table 1 presents the results of entering 
these veriables into a single regression 
equation. Doctoral prestige clearly has the 
strongest effect, followed by a moderate 
but significant effect of the mentor's 
prestige and a slightly weaker effect of 
baccalaureate selectivity. On the other’ 
hand, th= effects of the two productivity 
measure3 are small, inconsistent in sign, 
and statistically insignificant. These re- 
sults are similar to those reported by Long 
(1978) for a special subset of this sample. 
For a zlear interpretation of these find- 
ings, it is instructive to note the different 
effects af doctoral prestige and mentor’s 
citations on the preemployment prod- 
uctivity of students, and their similar ef- 
fects on the prestige of the initial academic 
position. While the prestige of the mentor 
and the doctoral department are moder- 
ately correlated (r=.41), they have quite 
different effects on predoctoral produc- 
tivity. When the number of predoctoral 
publications and citations of our sample 
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Table 1. Regressions Relating Preemployment Statuses of Biochemists to Prestige of First Position 
 Coefficientsa of: 
Inter- 

Equation PHD MENT SEL PUB CIT ENRL cept R? d.f. 
1. All B .282 .178 .144 —.021 .109 224 231 
Biochemists b .241 5.60 9.25 —2.18 4.75 128.6 

t 4.42 2.67 2.43 0.26 1.33 
2. All Biochemists, B .416 .134 .117 —.028 .102 —.184 ` .243 230 
Enrollment Added b 335 4.22 7.52  —2.98 4.45 —.510 128.7 

t 492 1.96 1.96 0.36 1.26 2.38 
3. All Biochemists, B 445 221 .134  —.029 .007 | —.326 .353 210 
Institution i 
Dummies Added b .380 6.96 8.62  —3.08 3.35 —.905 114.5 

t 3.61 2.95 2.17 0.36 0,93 1.25 

r .390 .342 .223 .143 321 .054 

` Test of significance of the 20 dummy variables—F,5,4:52:1.79, p<.05 

4. Inbred B 240 .094 .135  —.052 .103  —.269 .169 178 
Biochemists b .283 2.97 8.43  —5.50 4.40 —.708 156.8 ` 
Excluded t 3.41 1.17 1.91 0.55 1.07 2.91 

r .235 ..254 .216 .092 .161 —.089 











Note: Dependent variable is the Roose-Andersen bioscience prestige score of the first academic position. 
Item identifications are: PHD=Ph.D. prestige, Cartter prestige of the Ph.D. department; MENT —square root 
of five-year citation counts for mentor; SEL = selectivity of baccalaureate institution; PUB = publication level, . 
square root of standardized levels of three-year publication counts ending in the first year of the first job; 
CIT=citation level, square roots of standardized values of citations to publications in the three-year period 
ending in the first year of the first job; ENRL=number of biochemistry graduate students enrolled in the 
doctoral department in 1962. 

* Row f gives standardized regression coefficients; row b gives unstandardized regression coefficients; row 
t gives the t-statistics (with more than 120 degrees of freedom in the regression, critical values for a two-tailed 

test of significance at the .10, .05 and .01 levels are: 1.645, 1.960 and 2.576, respectively; for a one-tailed test 
the critical values are 1.282, 1.645 and 2.326 for significance levels .10, .05 and .01, respectively); TOW rgives 


zero-order correlation coefficients with dependent variable. 


members are regressed on doctoral 
prestige, mentor's citations, enrolled time 
in graduate education and baccalaureate 
selectivity (regressions not shown), the 
effects of the mentor's prestige are strong, 
positive and statistically significant, while 
those of doctoral prestige are trivial and 
statistically insignificant. These results 
hold even after controlling for the extent of 
predoctoral collaboration with the mentor 
(regressions not shown). Yet, the influ- 
ence of the mentor on his or her student's 
first academic position is weaker than that 
of departmental prestige, and operates di- 
rectly rather than indirectly through the 
effect of productivity on departmental 
prestige of the initial academic appoint- 
ment. 

Our initial conclusion, then, is that 
neither the quantity nor the "quality" of 
one's early publications has significant in- 
fluence on where one ends up in the 
prestige hierarchy. In the remainder of 
this paper, the baseline model presented 
in Equation 1 of Table 1 will be elaborated 


in several ways. In no case are any effects 
of productivity on the prestige of the first 
job found. 

Preemployment productivity. This lack 
of effect cannot be explained by any lack 
of variation in preemployment produc- 
tivity. The publication measure used in 
Equation 1 had a mean of 2.8, a median of 
2.2 and a variance of 5.7. The range was 
from 0 (14.6% of the cases) to 13 (0.4% of 
the cases). There was even more variation 
in the citation measure: the mean was 
13.6, the median was 6.7, the variance was 
260.4, and the range was from 0 to 90. 

Neither are the results attributable to an 
improperly specified functional form. Al- 
though only results using a square root 
transformation of the productivity mea- 
sures (used to reduce skewness) are re- 
ported, logarithmic and cube root trans- 
formations, as well as the üntransformed 
counts, were tried. To eliminate further 
the possibility of bias or attenuation due to 
improper -functional form, the prod- 
uctivity measures were entered as sets of 
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dummy variables. In addition to raw cita- 
tion counts, the mean ‘number of citations 
per paper was also tried as perhaps a bet- 
ter indicator of a candidate’s ability. Fi- 
. nally, articles and citations to them which 
were not the result of coauthoring with the 
mentor also were examined. None of 
these measures had a significant effect on 
destination prestige, Thus it appears to be 
highly unlikely that the lack of effect of 
productivity is due to the way in which 
productivity was measured. 

Doctoral prestige. It is possible that the 
effect of doctoral prestige is a conse- 
quence of its correlation with some other, 
more fundamental variable. Several char- 
acteristics of the doctoral institution were 
examined including Astin’s (1971) mea- 
sure of selectivity, whether or not the de- 
partment was administratively located in 
an agricultural school, the percentage of 
all students who were graduate students, 
the year the first Ph.D. was awarded, the 
dollar amount of funding in 1964 from the 
National Institutes of Health (the principal 
agency supporting biochemical research), 
and several indicators of the size of the 
institution and its components. Only the 
number of biochemistry graduate students 
enrolled in 1962 had a significant effect on 
the prestige of the first job. Its effect was 
sizable and negative as shown in Equation 
2 of Table 1. The coefficients for both 
mentor’s citations and undergraduate 
selectivity were reduced by this addition 
to the model, but the effect of doctoral 
prestige increased by 50%. This increase 
is the result of the .60 correlation between 
enrollment size and doctoral prestige, and 
the fact that these two variables have ef- 
fects on destination prestige that are op- 
posite in sign. 

Three explanations for the negative ef- 
fect of enrollment seem reasonable. First, 
large enrollments may reflect more lenient 
admissions policies and thus lower aver- 
age ability of graduates. Second, large en- 
rollments may reduce the effectiveness of 
training during the graduate education. 
And finally, large enrollments tend to pro- 
duce large graduating cohorts and the in- 
creased competition for available jobs. 
may hurt all of the graduates of a depart- 
ment. Although we cannot distinguish 
empirically among these three explana- 
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tions, tiochemistry enrollments will be 
added to the baseline model for the re- 
mainder of the analysis. 

In Equation 3 of Table 1 we examined 
the possibility that there are other, un- 
measured characteristics of institutions or 
departments which might help or hinder 
their doctorate graduates. This was ac- 
complished by adding a set of 20 dummy 
variables representing the 20 biochemistry 
departments which graduated three or 
more of the doctorates in our sample. 
While these 20 departments represented 
only 29% of the producing departments, 
they accounted for 6496 of the biochemists 
in the sample. The addition of these 
dummy variables increased the R? from 
.24 to .35 (Feo,210 1.79, p«.01), indicating 


that there are significant differences 


among departments in the prestige attain- 
ments of their graduates that cannot be 
attributed to the prestige of the doctoral 
departments themselves. For example, 
Johns Hopkins has a coefficient of —32, 
while Chicago has a coefficient of 65. This 
says that once the effect of origin prestige, 
mentor's citations, undergraduate selec- 
tivity and the individual's productivity 
have been removed, Hopkins graduates 
averageG 32 points lower and Chicago 
graduates 65 points higher in destination 
prestige than graduates of the 49 depart- 
ments not represented by dummy vari- 
ables. Moreover, net of other variables, 
the difference between the attainments 
of Hopxins graduates and Chicago 
graduates, 97 points. on the prestige scale, 
is more than one standard deviation. Dif- 
ferences of this sort are very likely sub- 
stantial, yet do not lend themselves to a 
simple explanation. None of the char- 
acteristics of departments and institutions 
that were mentioned above account for 
these diferences, and from Equation 3 it 
is clear that they persist after controlling 
for departmental prestige, productivity of 
the mentor and individual productivity. It 
may be that they reflect peculiar char- 
acteristics of individual departments at a 
particular point in the history of the disci- 
pline or errors in the measurement of de- 
partmental prestige. Clearly, further in- 
vestigation is needed here. 

Equation 3 also provides additional 
support for the importance of departmen- 
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tal prestige in the allocation of academic 
positions to graduates, and the lack of im- 
portance of scientific productivity in this 
process. The effect of departmental 
- prestige increased, as did the coefficients 
for the mentor’s citations, departmental 
enrollment and undergraduate selectivity. 
The already small coefficients for prod- 
uctivity were reduced even further. 
Hagstrom and Hargens (1968) have 
suggested that much of the association 
between doctoral prestige and the prestige 
of the first job may be accounted for by 
the phenomenon of inbreeding. When 
those scientists whose doctoral and first 
teaching institution were the same Oe, 
inbred scientists) were excluded from 
their analysis, the effect of doctoral 
prestige on first job prestige was approx- 
imately halved. Besides inflating the effect 
of doctoral prestige, the inclusion of in- 
bred scientists may attenuate the effect of 
preemployment productivity. This would 
follow if productivity were more impor- 
tant in the placing of scientists who are not 
inbred than for inbred scientists for whom 
particularistic factors are very likely to be 
operating. The inclusion of inbred scien- 
tists in Equations 1 through 3 of Table 1 
might, then, contribute to the lack of im- 
portance of productivity. In Equation 4 
the 52 biochemists who were inbred were 
excluded. The effect of doctoral prestige 
fell ‘by only about 20% (compared with 
50% for Hagstrom and Hargens), while 
the effects of productivity remained trivial 
and unchanged. The difference between 
these two studies in the effect of doctoral 


prestige appears to be the result of in- | 


cluding enrollments in Equation 4. When 
this variable is omitted from the equation 
for noninbred scientists, the standardized 
coefficient for doctoral prestige falls from 
.34 to .15. The only variable whose effect 
has greatly changed is the mentor’s cita- 
tion level, When inbred scientists are ex- 
cluded, the effect of the mentor is reduced 
and loses statistical significance, suggest- 
ing a process by which prestigious men- 
tors at prestigious institutions seek to re- 
tain their students after they obtain a 
doctorate. 

Postdoctoral training. For 65% of the 
sample, the first teaching job did not im- 
mediately follow the Ph.D., but was pre- 
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ceded by one or more years of 
postdoctoral research training. Fifty-eight 
percent of these individuals had job titles 
such as ‘‘postdoctoral fellow’’ or 
"trainee," while the remainder simply - 
held brief positions as a research associate 
or a similar title. We have been unable to 
detect any differences in the career pat- 
terns of these two groups of postdoctoral 
appointees and accordingly have followed 
the prevailing practice of not distinguish- 
ing between ‘‘fellows’’ and those with 
*'fellow-like' positions (Curtis, 1969:44). 
Hereafter, both groups will be referred to 
as fellows or postdoctorals. 

It is reasonable to expect that holding a 


.postdoctoral position should make some 


difference in how biochemists obtain their 
first teaching position. First, the mere 
passage of time and change of location 
should weaken ties with the doctoral in- 
stitution while providing new social ties in 
the postdoctoral institution. Second, it 
may be argued that productivity is not im- 
portant in the placement of new docto- 
rates because they have not yet had the 
time to establish themselves as re- 


searchers. The postdoctoral fellowship 


provides the young scientist with 
additional time to demonstrate his or her 
competence through additional publica- 
tions. On average, postdoctorals in our 
sample began their first teaching positions 
two and one-half years after the doctorate, 
with 46% having positions lasting three or 
more years. Finally, the additional re- 
search training received by fellows 
presumably should increase their desira- 
bility to academic employers in research 
intensive locations, resulting in a higher 
destination prestige for postdoctorals than 
for those without such advanced training 
(cf. Curtis, 1969:69-70). 

For the most part, these expectations 
were not strongly supported by the data. 
When a dummy variable for postdoctoral 
position was added to the baseline model, 
it was found that fellows obtained posi- 
tions only about 17 points higher on the 
prestige scale than nonfellows, net of 
other variables. The difference, however, 
was not statistically significant. An 
analysis of covariance (not shown) was 
then performed to determine if the effects 
of other variables in the model differed for 
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postdoctorals and nonpostdoctorals. Al- 
though, as expected, the effects were 
somewhat attenuated for the 


-postdoctorals, none of the differences was | 


. Statistically significant. 

What is especially important about 
these null results is that even though 
postdoctorals have substantially more 
publications and citations than non- 
postdoctorals, no effect of productivity on 
destination prestige is found. Fellows av- 
eraged 3.1 publications and 16.0 citations 
for the three-year period.before the re- 
ceipt of their first teaching position, com- 
pared with 2.1 publications and 9.0 cita- 

. tions for nonfellows. Even when all publi- 
cations from two years before the docto- 
rate until the year of the job were included 
in the regression for fellows, no effects of 
publications or citations were found. 
Clearly, the absence of productivity ef- 
fects cannot be explained by insufficient 
time to publish. 
^ It appears, then, that merely holding a 
postdoctoral position does not greatly af- 
fect.one's entry into the academic career. 
There is evidence, however, that where 
one held such a position does make a dif- 
ference. Seventy-six percent of the fel- 
lows were located in rated graduate de- 
partments, 17% were in prestigious loca- 


tions other than United States graduate : 


institutions (e.g., N.I.H., Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Brookhaven National Labora- 
` tories), while the remaining 8% were lo- 
cated in either industrial laboratories or 
nongraduate educational institutions. 
After excluding nonfellows from the 
analysis, dummy variables indicating the 
type of location of the fellowship were 
added to the baseline model, yielding the 
results presented in Equation 1 of Table 2. 
Net of other variables, the destination 
prestige of low prestige fellows is nearly 
60 points lówer than that of fellows in 
rated departments. Those in prestigious 
locations, but not American graduate de- 
partments, also did worse but the dif- 
ference was slight and not statistically sig- 
nificant. ` 

By restricting the analysis -to 
postdoctorals in rated departments, the 
effect. of the prestige rating of the 


postdoctoral location: could be added to - 


the baseline model. Equations 3 and 4.of 
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Table 2 show that postdoctoral este is 
clearly the best predictor of the destina- 
tion prestige, while the effect of the doc- 
toral prestige is much reduced and no 
longer ‘statistically significant. It is as if 
hiring departments pay attention only to 
an applicant’s current position and disre- 


gard his previous institutional affiliation. 


Nevertheless, since doctoral prestige and 
postdoctoral prestige are moderately cor- 
related (r=.37), the sum of the direct and 
indirect effects of doctoral prestige is not 
substantially reduced. Thus, to a certain 
extent, postdoctoral prestige mediates the 
effect of doctoral prestige. On the other 
hand, the results suggest that the fellow- 
ship is valuable in overcoming the nega- 
tive influences of a doctorate from a low 
prestige institution. 

Postdoctorals not only obtain a new lo- 


cation from which to launch their careers, 


but also a new mentor with whom they 
may work even more closély. Unfortu- 
nately, the names of these mentors are 
unavailable. We suspect that the inclusion 
of their citation level in the model would 
further reduce the effects of both doctoral 
prestige and the dissertation- supervisor! s 
citation level. 

Overall, then, we may conclude that 
while postdoctorals as a group do not do 
much better in prestige attainments than 
nonpostdoctorals, The prestige of their 
postdoctoral position becomes the key 


.determinant of the prestige of their first ` 


job. Further, even though fellows have 
had greater time in which tó demonstrate 
their ability às researchers and have pub- 
lished significantly more papers, the effect 
of productivity on the prestige of their first 
teaching position remains statistically in- 
significant. 

- Academic rank. A final variable which 
should be considered is the academic rank 
of the first job. The trade-off between the 
cosmopolitan reward of position in a 
prestigious department and the local re- 
ward of high academic rank was discussed 
by Caplow and McGee (1958) who noted : 
that downward mobility in the prestige 
hierarchy was almost always accom- 
panied by advancement in academic rank. 
Hargens (as quoted by Cole and Cole, 
1973:260) found a similar phenomenon in a 


larger sample of scientists. To incorporate ` 
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_ ENTRANCE INTO THE ACADEMIC CAREER 


this trade-off between rank and prestige 
into our model of the allocation of the 
initial teaching position, the independent 
variable of the academic rank of the first 
position was added. The results of this 
addition are presented in Equations 2 and 
5 of Table 2. It proves to be an important 
variable, decreasing the expected prestige 
of the first job by approximately 40 points 
for every advancement in rank. When 
rank was included in the regression for all 
239 biochemists (regression not shown), 
the effect was halved, although still sig- 
nificant, reflecting the lesser variation in 
the rank of the first position among non- 
fellows. 


ASSESSING UNIVERSALISM 


Let us summarize the results to this 
point. The principal determinant of the 
prestige of a biochemist's first teaching 
job is the prestige of his most recent de- 
partmental affiliation, with somewhat 
weaker effects of mentor's prestige and 
the selectivity of the undergraduate in- 
. Stitution. A negative effect of the size of 
graduate enrollment in the doctoral de- 
partment also is found, along with sub- 
stantial differences among individual de- 


3 Academic rank was coded as follows: 4= 
instructor; 5—assistant professor; 6—associate pro- 
fessor; 7=full professor. To determine the effects of 
this arbitrarily chosen metric, we also used a series 
of dummy variables to determine the effect of rank. 
The results were similar. 
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partments which are unattributable to 
either their prestige or their enrollment. 
For fellows, there is a trade-off between 
academic rank and the prestige of the 
position accepted. In no case is an effect 
of preemployment productivity found. 

These results are combined in the aug- 

. mented model shown in Table 3. This re- 
gression differs from that in Equation 2 of 
Table 1 5y the addition of a variable which 
is the prestige of the postdoctoral depart- 
ment for all those who held postdoctoral 
positions in rated departments.* As be- 
fore, doctoral prestige has the strongest 
effect, followed by postdoctoral prestige 
and doctoral enrollment. Mentor’s cita- 
tions and undergraduate selectivity have 
effects which are positive and marginally 
significant. The effects of publications and 
citations, however, are far from statisti- 
cally significant. 

Taker alone, these results do not tell us 
much about the observance of the norm of 
universalism in science. Certainly the ab- 
sence of any productivity effects runs 
contrary to an extreme interpretation of 
universalism which would require that 


* For biochemists who did not hold a postdoctoral 
position in rated graduate departments, this variable 
was assigned a value of 358, the mean for those who 
did not hold such positions. Also included in the 
equation was a dummy variable coded 1 if the indi- 
vidual did hold a postdoctoral position in a rated 
graduate department, otherwise 0. The coefficient 
for this va-iable has no substantive interpretation; it 
is includec only to make the model invariant to the 
particular value (in this case 358) assigned to those 
cases without a postdoctoral prestige score. 


l Table 3. Regression Relating Preemployment Statuses of Fellows and Nonfellows to Prestige of First 











Position 
Coefficients? of: 
= Inter- 
Equation PHD MENT SEL PUB CIT ENRL POST cept R? d.f 
1. All B 379 124 104 —.041 085 —.6 71 275 228 
Biochemists b 324 3.90 6.07 | —4.38 3.69  —.454 27 37.8 
t 4.52 1.84 1.75 0.53 1.06 2.13 2.94 
r .390 342 223 .43  .21 .054 .269 





Note: Dependent variable is the Roose-Andersen bioscience prestige score of the first academic position. 
Item identifications are: PHD- Ph.D. prestige, Cartter prestige of the Ph.D. department; MENT —square root 
of five-year citation counts for mentor; SEL - selectivity of baccalar reate institution; PUB —publication level, 
square root of stafidardized levels of three-year publication counts ending in the first year of the first job; 
CIT citation level, square roots of standardized values of citations to publications in the three-year period 
ending in the first year of the firstjob; ENRL = numberofbiochemistry graduate students enrolled in the doctoral 
department in 1962; POST = Roose-Anderson bioscience prestige cf fellowship location for fellows in rated 
graduate departments, 358 for others. N 

a Row B gives standardized regression coefficients; row b gives urstandardized regression coefficients; row 
t gives t-statistics; row r gives zero-order correlations with dependent variable. 
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positional prestige be allocated only on 
the basis of past scientific contributions. 
But it is much more reasonable, and 
surely in keeping with Merton’s notion of 
universalism, to expect departments to 
choose among new doctorates on the basis 
of their anticipated contributions. It is 
conceivable that preemployment prod- 
uctivity might actually be a very poor pre- 
dictor of future productivity, while such 
variables as doctoral prestige and men- 
tor’s citations might be quite good indi- 
cators. Clearly departments which want 
doctorates who will be productive re- 
searchers should rationally base their 
choice on those variables which are 
known to be good predictors, not on some 
a priori distinction between universalistic 
and particularistic criteria. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to 
speculate about the relative power of 
these variables in predicting future pro- 
ductivity. For our sample, future pro- 
ductivity was measured by the number of 
articles published in the fourth through 
sixth years after the receipt of the position 
and by the number of citations these pub- 
lications received in the sixth year. These 
measures of future productivity were re- 
gressed on the variables considered thus 


far, restricting the analysis to the 134. 


biochemists who remained in the same 
department for at least six years. This re- 
stricted sample was necessary since ear- 
lier research (Long, 1978) has presented 
evidence for the importance of de- 
partmental location on productivity, a 
point to be examined below. The results 
are presented in Table 4. 

. The future level of publication is most 
strongly influenced by predoctoral publi- 
cations as indicated by the strong and 
statistically significant standardized re- 
gression coefficient in Equation 1. The 
effects of doctoral prestige, postdoctoral 


prestige for fellows, the mentor's level of 


citations, and undergraduate selectivity 
are all positive, but their magnitudes are 
small and not statistically significant. It 
appears that those who publish early in 
their careers continue to publish, but that 
having a distinguished pedigree does not 
significantly affect future publication 
levels. 

Doctoral origins appear to be far more 
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important in the determination of future 
citation levels. Equation 2 indicates that 
the prestige of the doctoral department 
along with the size of that department are 
the most important factors predicting fu- 
ture citations. The effect of prestige is 
strong and positive while the effect of en- 
rollment is strong and negative; both ef- 
fects are statistically significant. The ef- 
fects of preemployment productivity are 
both positive and statistically significant, 
albeit slightly weaker than the effects of 
doctoral characteristics. The mentor's 
prestige and the selectivity of the under- 
graduate institution have insignificant ef- 
fects. These results suggest that doctoral 
prestige may be useful as an indicator of 
future citation levels of job candidates, 
but that preemployment productivity also 
should be considered. 

- These results, while accurate as far as 
they go, do not adequately reflect the 
causal mechanism involved in the effect of 
origin on future productivity. As Long 
(1978) has shown in similar analyses for 
the same sample, departmental location of 
employment is an important factor in de- 
termining scientific productivity. This is 
reflected in Equations 3 and 4 in which the 
prestige of the current employer is added 
to the earlier equations. The results 
suggest quite a different story. Much of 
the effect of the origin department is not 
direct, but rather operates indirectly 
through the effect of origin prestige on the 
first job. Thus, origin prestige influences 
the prestige of the first job, and the 
prestige of the first job influences the 
productivity of the scientist while he holds 
that job. For publications, the prestige of 
the current employer is the second 
strongest factor, behind preemployment 
publications; the effects of all other vari- 
ables are reduced and statistically insig- 
nificant. For citations, the effect of cur- 
rent prestige is the strongest factor, fol- 
lowed by the statistically significant effect 
of earlier publications. The effects of 
doctoral characteristics are greatly re- 
duced and are no longer sfatistically sig- 
nificant. ' 

» The absence of any effect of the men- 
tor's level of citations and the selectivity 
of the baccalaureate institution is a strong 
indication that using them as criteria for 
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awarding prestigious jobs is inconsistent 
with the principle of universalism. Simi- 
larly, the strong effect of preemployment 
productivity on later productivity suggests 
that departments are being nonmeritocra- 
tic in ignoring these variables in their hir- 
ing decisions. While doctoral. char- 
acteristics have a strong effect on future 
citations when departmental location is 
not controlled for, our results suggest that 
this is the result of the particularistic ef- 
fect of doctoral prestige on the allocation 
of the first job and the subsequent effect of 
departmental location on future pro- 
ductivity. Thus, rather than giving support 
for the use of doctoral characteristics as 
valid indicators of future productivity, it 
suggests the operation of cumulative ad- 
vantage (cf. Allison and Stewart, 1974). 
After controlling for departmental loca- 
tion, the effect of doctoral prestige on fu- 
ture citations is still positive and margi- 
nally significant, but this is a weak defense 
of universalism. 

Finally, the possibility that hiring de- 
partments made effective use of informa- 
tion concerning specific doctoral depart- 
ments which we have not been able to 
measure was considered. Recall that sig- 
nificant differences among departments in 
the prestige attainments of their students 
were found that were unattributable to the 
prestige of the department. One possible 
explanation is that, apart from prestige, 
some departments were simply more ef- 
fective than others in training or recruiting 
students with high research potential and 
that these differences were perceived by 
hiring departments. The evidence does 
not favor this explanation. When dummy 
variables for the 20 schools with the most 
biochemistry doctorates were entered into 
Equations 3 and 4 of Table 4 (regressions 
not shown), there was no significant in- 
crement in the R?. Thus, characteristics 
other than prestige and enrollment were 
not associated with differences in future 
research productivity. 


‘SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The basic result with which this paper 
was begun has hardly been altered by the 
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preceding analysis: there is a substantial 
correlation between the prestige of scien- 
tists’ doctoral departments and the 
prestige of their employing departments, 
and this relationship cannot be explained 
by any other variable that we have mea- 
sured. In particular, it is not a conse- 
quence of the greater productivity of stu- 
dents from prestigious departments or of 
the fact that those from more prestigious 
departments have more prestigious men- 
tors (an explanation suggested by Cole 
and Cole, 1973:117). For those who take 
postdoctoral training positions, the 
prestige of the postdoctoral institution re- 
places doctoral prestige as the key deter- 
minant of the prestige of the first teaching 
position. Besides this unexplained 
prestige effect, larger departments were 
found to do worse in placing their students 
net of other factors; moreover, there are 
significant differences among departments 
in the prestige attainments of their stu- 
dents which are not attributable to their 
prestige or enrollment. 

To settle the question of whether the 
influence of doctoral prestige reflects uni- 
versalistic or particularistic hiring prac- 
tices, it is first necessary to determine 
whether doctoral prestige is a good pre- 
dictor of later productivity. We have 
shown that it has only a modest effect on 
citation counts six years into the first job 
and virtually none on publications. But 
this result is overshadowed by the fact 
that preemployment productivity is a 
much better predictor of later productivity 
than doctoral prestige, either alone or in 
combination with other variables in this 
study. Yet, hiring departments seem to 
ignore completely this most obvious 24 
dictor of future productivity. 

All of this seems to support the im: 
pressionistic conclusion of Caplow and 
McGee (1958) that hiring departments pay 
attention only to where a candidate comes 


from and who recommends him, while ` 


virtually ignoring written work, either 
published or unpublished. While the ap- 
parent effect of doctoral prestige on latér 
productivity’ suggests that this process 


*may not be entirely inconsistent with the 


meritocratic principle, we suspect that it is 
more accidental than deliberate. As evi- 


^ 


* 
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dence for that interpretation, we note that 
for fellows it is the postdoctoral prestige 
that has the principal -effect on first job 
prestige even though postdoctoral prestige 
has no independent effect on later pro- 
ductivity. It therefore appears that depart- 
ments rely on current affiliation irrespec- 
tive of any predictive validity for research 
productivity. 

Although these results are for a single 
scientific field, we see nothing peculiar 
about biochemistry, that would raise 
doubts about their generalizability. 
Biochemistry does have one of the highest 
percentages, of students who take 
postdoctoral research positions (Curtis, 
1969), but we have shown that there is 
little difference between those who do and 
those who do not take such positions. 
Biochemistry also tends to be split be- 
tween an agricultural and a medical 
orientation, and we have shown elsewhere 
that those who get degrees from a medical 
or arts college are far more likely to get 
postdoctoral fellowships than those from 
agricultural colleges (McGinnis et al., 
1979). Still, we have found no significant 
differences between these groups in the 
effects of other variables on the prestige of 
the first job. 

It may be argued that the first job is not 
a good site for observing universalism in 
science since information about job can- 

 didates is relatively poor and, hence, par- 
ticularistic factors are bound to creep in. 
We have shown, however, that depart- 
ments do not make good use even of that 
information which is readily available to 
them, namely, the number of articles a 
candidate has published, and for fellows 
this represents the results of a significant 
period of research. Moreover, whether or 
not the allocation of initial employment is 
typical of decision making in other areas 
of science, the fact that so many scientists 
stay in that first position means there is 
only limited opportunity to correct mis- 
takes. Finally, Long (1978) has shown that 
past productivity has little effect on the 
destination prestige of those who change 
jobs later in their careers. His sample size 


is small, however, and we are currently « 


undertaking a much larger study of mid- 
career job changes. 
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This paper documents a tremendous shift women have made towards more egalitarian sex role 
attitudes between 1962 and 1977. The shift toward ega-itarianism was considerably more 
pronounced for the global items concerned with the general principles of role segregation and 
division of authority within the home than for more specific aspects of role specialization, such 
as the sharing of housework or the legitimacy of nonhome activities for mothers. In 1962 sex 
role attitudes bore no appreciable relation to a wide spectrum of individual characteristics. By 
1977 many of these basic characteristics were related to sex role attitudes, Younger women, 
those with more education, those with better educated hus>ands, and those who were working 
in 1962 were more likely than others to adopt egalitarian sex role attitudes, while mothers of 
large families and fundamentalist Protestants tended to retain traditional attitudes. The 
experience of the women during the 1962 to 1977 intersurvey period also was associated with a 
shift in sex role attitudes. Additional education, work for pay, and exposure to divorce were 
associated with shifts toward egalitarian attitudes while additional births were associated with 


retaining traditional attitudes. 


Introduction 


Important changes have occurred both 
in family life and in the distribution of 
occupational roles in the United States. 
While men continue to specialize primar- 


_ily in occupational roles outside the home, 


married women increasingly combine paid 
employment with traditional homemaker 
roles. The divorce rate has increased 
dramatically, fertility has declined 
sharply, age at marriage has risen, and 
there has been a general increase in edu- 


* Direct all communications to: Arland Thornton; 
Institute for Social Research; The University of 
Michigan; Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

The data used in this paper were collected as part 
of a five-wave longitudinal study with the first four 
waves being collected under the direction of Ronald 
Freedman, David Goldberg, and Lolagene Coombs. 
The authors wish to thank those individuals for their 
contribution to this research. The fifth wave of inter- 
views and the analysis reported here were supported 
by NICHD Grant HD-10407. The authors also ac- 
knowledge the cofitribution of the interviewing and 
coding staffs at the Survey Research Center and the 
computer staffs at the Survey Research Center and 
Population Studies Center, University of Michigan. 
Donald Camburn provided expert assistance during 
all stages of this project. 
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cational attainment. Meanwhile, the 
women s movement has focused attention 
on the sex-based assignment of tasks, au- 
thority. and status with the goals of 
changing attitudes and providing a wider 
range of opportunities for women. A 
growing body of empirical evidence indi- 
cates that these changes have been ac- 
companied by a general and pervasive 
shift in beliefs and values concerning 
appropriate roles for women (Bayer, 1975; 
Boyd, 1974; Erskine, 1970; Ferree, 1974; 
Mason et al., 1976; Monteiro, 1978; 
Parnes et al., 1975; Schreiber, 1978; Suter 
and Waite, 1975; Waite, 1978; also see 
Smuts, 1959 and Oppenheimer, 1970). 
.Although several cross-section studies 
have demonstrated that sex role attitudes 
differ across various groups in the popu- 
lation (Dowdall, 1974; Mason and Bum- 
pass, 1275; Mason et al., 1976; Scanzoni, 
1975; Shea et al. 1970; Thornton and 
Camburn, 1979; Waite and Stolzenberg, 
1976), the extent to which changes in sex 
role attitudes have been uniform and per- 
vasive across these various groups is not 
well understood. It also is not clear to 
what extent changes in sex role attitudes 
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are associated with going back to school, 
going to work, bearing children, or expe- 
riencing a divorce, since the previous 
studies have used either cross-sectional 
data or panel data extending over rela- 
tively short time intervals (Angrist and 
Almquist, 1975; Ferber, 1977; Kim et al., 
1973; Parelius, 1975; Spitze, 1978; Spitze 
and Waite, 1978). The research reported 
in this paper investigated the extent and 
nature of changes in sex role attitudes 
during a 15-year period of extensive 
change—1962 to 1977. The data, having 
been collected from the same women in 
1962 and 1977, were particularly appropri- 
ate for this investigation. 


Data 


The data used for this research were 
collected between 1962 and 1977 from a 
sample of white women living in the De- 
troit metropolitan area who either had just 
married or had just had a first, second, or 
fourth birth. Approximately equal num- 
bers of first, second, and fourth parity 
women and a somewhat smaller number 
of just-married women were sampled. 
Within strata, the women were chosen by 
simple random sampling from the birth 
and marriage records of the Detroit area. 
An initial personal interview, conducted 
during the winter of 1962 was followed by 
four telephone interviews—in the fall of 
1962, in 1963, 1966, and 1977. 

The response rates, both in the initial 
interview and follow-ups were excellent. 
During the first wave of the study, inter- 


views were obtained from 1,304 women, ' 


representing a response rate of 92%. Of 
those 1,304 original respondents, full in- 
terviews were obtained in 1977 with 
1,161 or 89%. A comparison of the 1977 
sample with the original 1962 respondents 
indicated that the overall characteristics 
of the 1977 group were only slightly differ- 
ent from those of the original sample. 

In the 1952 and 1977 interviews respon- 
dents were asked to respond to the fol- 
lowing series of statements concerning the 
appropriate division of labor or authority 
between men and women. 

Now, I would like to get your opinion on 

some matters concerning family life. I will 
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read you some statements, and I would like 
you to tell me if you strongly agree, agree, 
disagree, or strongly disagree. The first is: 

1. Most of the important decisions in the 
life of the family should be made by the man 
of the house [Decisions]. 

2. It’s perfectly alright [sic] for women to 
be very active in clubs, politics, and other 
outside activities before the children are 
grown up [Women Active]. 

3. A wife shouldn't expect her husband to 
help around the house after he's come home: 
from a hard day's work [Housework]. 

4. There is some work that is men's and 
some that is women's, and they shouldn't be 
doing each other's [Men's/Women's Work]. 


Although the respondents were asked to 
respond in terms of one of the four agree- 
disagree categories, the few who insisted 
that they were undecided, did not know, 
or that ‘‘it depends" were coded into a 
fifth category.! 

The first question, measuring attitudes 
toward the division of authority and deci- 
sion making in the family, indicated the 
extent to which the respondent supported 
the traditional notion that men should 
have more authority in the making of fam- 
ily decisions. The other three questions 
reflected attitudes toward the division of 
family and occupational roles between 
men and women. They indicated appro- 
priate behavior for women (Women 
Active), for men (Housework), or for both 
men and women (Men's/Women's Work), 
and all referred to the appropriateness of 
the separation and segregation of roles 
by sex. 


! The same questions were asked during the 1962 
personal interview and the 1977 telephone interview. 
However, since it is more difficult in a telephone 
interview to sense whether the respondent fully 
understands the questions, it seemed advisable to 
make two minor modifications to clarify the ques- 
tions and the prescribed response categories. First, 
as part of the first statement about family decision 
making, the interviewer repeated the phrase from the 
introductory paragraph: ‘‘Would you say you 
strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly dis- 
agree?” Second, in the third and fourth statements 
the contraction ‘‘shouldn’t’’ was changed to ‘should 
not." It is our opinion that these changes did not 
affect the meaning of the questions nor the response 
pattern, but served to make the stintulus provided by 
the telephone interview closer to that provided in the 
oviginal personal interview. The percentage giving do 
not know or depends responses varied from 1 to 796 
in 1962 and from 2 to 11% in 1977. š 


CHANGES IN THE SEX ROLE ATTITUDES OF WOMEN 


Changes in Levels 

Table 1 shows the distribution of re- 
sponses for the four sex role attitude items 
for both 1962 and 1977. The first bank of 
numbers indicates the percentage giving a 
nontraditional response. These numbers 
were estimated by classifying as nontradi- 
tional or egalitarian all respondents who 
either agreed or strongly agreed with the 
nontraditionally worded item (Women 
Active) and all those who disagreed with 
the traditionally worded items (Decisions, 
Men’s/Women’s Work, Housework). All 
others, including those giving do not know 
responses, were coded as traditional or 
conservative, thus collapsing the spec- 
trum of responses into a dichotomy. For 
the second bank of numbers the entire 
distribution from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree was ordered on a five- 
point scale with undecided and do not 
know responses being assigned a middle 
value of three. All items were ordered so 
that a high score indicated an egalitarian 
‘response while a low score indicated a 
traditional: orientation. In addition, a 
summary index was created by adding to- 
gether the four individual questions. 
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Table 1 clearly demonstrates a shift 
toward egalitarian sex role attitudes be- 
tween 1962 and 1977. The percentage 
giving a nontraditional response in 1962 
ranged from 32 to 56%. By 1977, these 
percentages had increased between 16 and 
35 percertage points, with 60 to 77% of 
the women giving liberal responses at that 
time (cols. 1 to 3 of Table 1). The changes 
in the mean scores (cols. 5 and 6 of Table 
1) also indicate a substantial increase in 
nontraditional orientations during the 15 
years. In fact, the increases in means (col. 
7) amounzed to .43 to .81 standard devia- 
tions, reflecting considerable change dur- 
ing this 15-year period. 

Although all the attitudes shifted toward 
egalitarianism during the 15 years, the 
magnitude of the increases varied. The 
largest change occurred for Decisions; the 
percentage giving a liberal response in- 
creased ty 35 percentage points (from 32 
to 67%) while the mean increased by .99 
(from 2.52 to 3.51). Next largest was the 
change in Men’s/Women’s Work where 
the nontraditional response increased by 
22 percentage points for the dichotomy 
and .67 on the five-point scale. The in- 


Table 1. Distribution of Sex Role Attitudes: 1962 and 1977 








Distributions on Nontraditional- 
` Traditional Dichotomy* 


(Percentage Given a 


Nontraditional Response) 


Means and Standard Deviations 
Using the Five-Point Attitude Scale” 

















1962-1977 . 1962-1977 . 
1962 increase 1962 increase 
to relative to to relative to 1962 
1977 possible 1962 1977 1977 possible standard 
1962 1977 increase increase’ Mean Meanincrease increase? deviation* 
(1) (2) (3) (4) OI (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Decisions 32.5 67.3 34.8 51 2.22 3.51 .99 40 1.22 
Women Active 42.5 60.5 18.0 31 2.85 333 .48 22 1.11 
Housework 45.8 62.1 16.3 20 2.90 3.46 .56 .27 1.15 
Men’s/Women’s H 
Work 55.5 77.4 21.9 49 3.0 37 .67 35 1.12 
Sex Role Index — — — — 11.36 14.07 2.71 — 2.69 


Number of Respondents: 1158. 
* Respondents agreeing or strongly agreeing with 





Women Active or disagreeing or strongly disagreeing 


with Decisions, Housework, and Men's/Women's Work were coded as nontraditional. All others, including 
those giving do not know responses were coded as traditional. 

b Responses were coded on a five-point scale from one to five with a high score indicating a nontraditional 
response and a low*"score a traditional response. For Sex Role Index, the four single items were summed 


together. 


° (1977 percentage— 1962 percentage)--(100— 1962 percentage). 


4 (1977 mean— 1962 mean)--(5—1962 mean). 
* The 1977 standard deviations were quite similar 


to those in 1962. 
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crease for the other two questions was 
somewhat lower, though still substantial. 

Of course, the extent of the possible 
shift towards egalitarianism depends 
partly on the degree of traditionalism in 
1962; the more traditional the 1962 atti- 
` tudes, the greater the possible change. 
Columns 4 and 8 of Table 1 list the 1962 to 
1977 change relative to the amount of 
change possible, given the 1962 distribu- 
tion. From this perspective, Decisions and 
Men’s/Women’s Work changed consid- 
erably more than did Women Active and 
Housework. Similar results were obtained 
when the changes in mean scores were 
compared with the 1962 deviations. 
Again, the relative shifts for Men’s/ 
Women’s Work and Decisions were con- 
siderably more pronounced than for the 
other two items, with the change for Deci- 
sions being almost as large as its standard 
deviation. 

How can these differential shifts be ex- 
plained? These data show more move- 
ment towards rejection of sex segregation 
as a general principle than towards rejec- 
tion of specific forms of segregation. Ap- 
parently the impetus of the change has 
been directed more towards general and 
global orientations than toward specific 
aspects of role specialization. Although 
these women increasingly have rejected 
the general principle that men should have 
more prerogatives than women, their ex- 
perience within the family and with the 
practical aspects of allocating household 
work may have mediated their thinking 
about specific activities. This speculation 
is based on the fact that Men’s/Women’s 
Work is a strong statement legitimizing 
the general principle of segregation of 
men’s and women’s roles while Decisions 
strikes at the heart of who runs the 
house—whether or not that is the man’s 
prerogative. The other two attitudes, 
Women Active and Housework, refer to 
very specific activities of men and women 
with which the respondents have had con- 


siderable practical experience. Confi- 


dence in this distinction between general 
and specific attitudes is buttressed by 
other research (Boyd, 1974; Monteiro, 
1978) which has found a greater degree of 
change in general orientations than in 
more specific sex role attitudes. 
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Subgroup Differences in 1962 


Table 2 shows the relationships be- 
tween the 1962 sex role attitude summary 
index? and several of the 1962 background 
characteristics, including the respondent's 
education, age, religion, employment ex- 
perience, and parity as well as her hus- 
band's education and 1961 income. Both 
zero-order or unadjusted relationships and 
relationships adjusted by Multiple 
Classification Analysis (MCA), a form of 
dummy variable regression (Andrews et 
al., 1973} are shown. 

Overall, the relationships between the 
1962 sex role attitudes and the background 
characteristics were either small or 


2 A preliminary analysis which investigated the 
possibility of the four individual sex role items being 
indicators of one underlying construct showed that 
no simple mode! adequately could account for the 
Observed pattern of relationships between the four 
individual variables. Therefore, the analysis investi- 
gated the relationships between the independent 
variables and sex role attitudes separately for the 
four individual variables rather than using the four 
variables as indicators of an underlying unmeasured 
concept. Nevertheless, the relationships between the 
independent variables and the four individual sex 
role items were sufficiently similar that the relation- 
ships for the summary index adequately represented 
the patterns for the four individual variables. To 
simplify the presentation of results, we present only 
summary index data in Tables 2 and 3. but where 
variations exist in the pattern of relationships for 
particular sex role items, these differences are noted 
in the text. 

? While it would have been possible to conduct the 
analysis using ordinary multiple regression, the use 
of ordinary regression would have necessitated the 
use of a considerable number of dummy variables 
since several of the explanatory variables were mea- 
sured at the categorical rather than interval level. 
"Therefore, it was decided to convert all of the ex- 
planatory variables to a nominal level and use MCA. 
MCA also has the advantage of allowing for non- 
linearities in functional form. In the tables Eta square 
(E?) is the zero-order correlation ratio, showing the 
amount of variance in the dependent variable (sex 
role attitude) explained by each independent variable 
before adjusting for any other variable. Beta square 
(B*) is analogous to eta square but reflects the ad- 
justments of the multivariate analysis. While eta 
square is the percentage reduction in variation ac- 
complished by measuring variatjon around the un- 
adjusted subgroup means rather than around the 
overall or grand mean for that dependent variable, 
beta square indicates the reduction that would occur 
if variation were measured around the adjusted 
means rather than the overall or grand mean (see 
Andrews et al., 1973). I 


CHANGES IN THE SEX ROLE ATTITUDES OF WOMEN 


Table 2. Multiple Classification Analysis of the 1962 
: Sex Role Attitude Summary Index? 


N Unadjusted Adjusted 











Wife's Education 


Less than high school 241 11.14 11.11 
High. school graduate 654 11.33 11.35 
Some college 157 11.41 11.41 
College graduate 106 12.02 11.94 
E? or B? .007* .006 
Husband's Education 
Less than high school 292 11.45 11.59 
High school graduate 435 11.32 11.47 
Some College 214 11.06 11.03 
College graduate 217 11.62 11.16 
E? or B? .004 .006 
Age 
15-19 139 10.45 10.73 
20—24 483 11.31 11.37 
25.29 . 297 11.72 11.65 
30-34 195 11.55 11.39 
35.39 44 11.61 11.26 
E? or B? .020 .010 
Religion 
Protestant ` `’ 

Fundamentalist 128 11.29 11.39 

Nonfundamentalist 341 11.48 11.47 
Catholic 628 11.28 11.26 
Jewish 38 12.61 12.54 
E? or B2 .011 .009 
Number of Children 

0 169 10.80 10.63 

I 339 11.22 11.31 

2 326 11.49 11.49 

4 324 11.68 11.68 
E? or B? .012 .015 
Work Experience 
Currently working 

in 1962 191 11.76 12.10 
Not currently working 

but worked 

since marriage 682 11.36 11.25 
Not currently, and 

not since marriage, : 

but has worked 213 11.22 11.16 
Never worked n 10.76 11.04 
E? or B? .007 O15 
Husband's Income 
Less than $3,000 137 11.33 11.57 
$3,000—4,999 245 11.19 11.34 
$5,000—6,999 413 11.27 11.24 
$7,000—8,999 219 11.57 11.44 
$9,000 and over 144 11.63 11.44 
E? or B? .004 .002 
Adjusted R? .035 





* The adjusted means were obtained from an MCA 
equation including all of the variables listed above. 
The mean for the total sample was 11.36. 

* For the rows labelled E? or B?, the E? figure is 
noted in the Unadjusted columns, while B? is noted 
in the Adjusted col&mns. S 


nonexistent. Both the differences in the 
means (unadjusted and adjusted) and the 
amount of variance in the sex role atti- 
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tudes ‘accounted for by the independent 
variables support this conclusion. 

While the overall relationships in 1962 
were meager, a few differences are noted. 
There was a small relationship between 
the respondent’s education and 1962 atti- 
tudes, with the better educated having 
somewhat more egalitarian attitudes. The 
very young women were substantially 
more traditional than others. This may re- 
flect the restriction of our sample to mar- 
ried women since those marrying young 
probably are drawn disproportionately 
from those with more traditional attitudes. 
The only noticeable and consistent reli- 
gious differential was between Jewish 
women and all others, with Jewish women ` 
being more egalitarian. Contrary to ex- 
pectatiors, there was a small positive 
association between parity and nontradi- 
tional attitudes. While the childless 
women were the most traditional on every 
measure, the largest positive association 
between parity and egalitarian attitudes 
was for the Housework and Men's/ 
Women's Work items which may reflect 
the fact that women with large families 
have more demands on their time and may 
need more assistance from their hus- 
bands. Finally, women who were working 
at the time of the 1962 interview were the 
most egalitarian, while those who had 
never worked or who had worked only 
before marriage were the most traditional. 


Attitudinal Change between 1962 and 
1977: Which Groups Were Affected? š 


Table 1 documents a substantial in- 
crease im egalitarian sex role attitudes 
between 1962 and 1977—an increase of 
2.71 poirts on the sex role attitude sum- 
mary index for the total sample. A more 
detailed analysis investigated whether or 
not this change was pervasive across var- 
ious subgroups of the population or was 
limited to particular groups. Two sets of 
variables were used to define subgroups. 
The first set included the group of char- 
acteristics measured in 1962 and examined 
earlier in Table 2. The second set included 
the following experiences of the women 
between 1962 and 1977: a crude index of 
the amount of time worked during the in- 
tersurvev period; the number of children 
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born; whether or not the woman had ob- 
tained any additional education* during 
those years; and her 15-year marital 
history—including experience, if any, 
with divorce, widowhood, and remar- 
riage. This analysis indicates that the 
change shown in Table 1 was very perva- 
sive; every group examined registered in- 
creases in egalitarianism (data not shown). 

While all of the subgroups experienced 
increases in egalitarianism, there were 
important differences in the amount of 
change. The analysis of subgroup dif- 
ferences used three different models as 
documented in Table 3. In Model 1, a 
series of MCA equations were estimated 
with the 1977 summary index as the de- 
pendent variable and the 1962 summary 
index and a single explanatory variable as 
the independent variables. For the sub- 
groups of each explanatory variable, the 
deviations from the overall 1977 mean 
were estimated adjusting for the 1962 
attitudes of each subgroup. Since the 1962 
sex role index was included in each equa- 
tion along with the specific explanatory 
variable, these deviations represent the 
difference between the amount of change 
for each particular subgroup and the aver- 
age change in attitudes for the entire sam- 
ple which was 2.71. Thus, with the 1962 
index controlled, subgroup deviations 
represent differential change during the 
intersurvey period associated with par- 
ticular characteristics.’ 

In the second and third models, MCA 
equations were estimated with the 1977 
sex role index as the dependent variable 
and the 1962 index and several explana- 
tory variables as the independent vari- 
ables. In Model 2 the 1962 characteristics 
were included as explanatory variables 
while both the 1962 characteristics and the 
intersurvey experiences were included in 
Model 3. Thus, Model 2 shows the extent 
to which each 1962 subgroup changed 
differentially net of the influence of all 


4 This includes skill training but not domestic 
classes like sewing and cooking. 

5 An alternative approach would have been to use 
the difference between 1977 and 1962 sex role atti- 
tudes as the dependent variable. This approach, ° 
however, would have created a negative correlation 
between 1962 attitude and change between 1962 and 
1977 —a compelling disadvantage. 
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Table 3. Multiple Classification Analysis of the 
1962-1977 Changes in the Sex Role Atti- 
tude Summary Index* 


Subgroup Deviations from 
Mean Sample Change 














Model Model Model 
N 1 2 3 
Wife's Education 
Less than 
high school 241 —.95 ~.64 ~.51 
High school 
graduate 654 —.11 —.06  -—.03 
Some college 157 .79 Kid 37 
College graduate 106 1.67 1.00 .78 
2 062 026 .015 
Husband's Education 
Less than 
high school 292 —.74 —.32 —.40 
High school 
graduate 435 — 20 ~.20 —.15 
Some College 214 28 :04 —.04 
College graduate 217 1.35 .79 .89 
B? .061 .018 .023 
Age 
15-19 139  .60 1.22 .87 
20—24 483  .40 37 25, 
25-29 297 -.28 ~.42 — 20 
0-34 195 —.68 —.B6 —.59 
35—39 44 —1.33 ~1.31 —.86 
B2 .032 .055 .027 
Religion 
Protestant 
Fundamentalist 128 —1.13 ~.96 | —.89 
Nonfunda- 
mentalist 341  .17 .05 —.08 
Catholic 628  .03 .11 .19 
Jewish 38 1.23 .41 .15 
E? or B? .026 .015 .014 
Number of Children 
0 169  .50 -.27 .06 
I 339  .50 .15 .24 
2 326 —.06 .11 .05 
4 324 ~.73 -.12 —.33 
E? or B? 0.30 .003 .006 
Work Experience 
Currently working 
in 1962 191  .69 .45 -.02 
Not currently 
working but worked 
since marriage 682 —.ll ~ 08 —.04 
Not currently, 
and not since 
marriage, but 
has worked 213 -.18 —.11 .06 
Never worked 72 ~.28 —.14 .23 
B? .011 .005 .001 
Husband's Income 
Less than $3,000 137 .40 — .08 .08 
$3,000—4,999 245 — 3M  -—.5 —.44 
$5, 000-6 ,999 413 -.13 .05 —.01 
$7,000—8,999 219 ~.07 —.06 .00 
$9,000 and over 144  .73 .63 .70 
B? .014 .012 
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CHANGES IN THE SEX ROLE ATTITUDES OF WOMEN 


Table 3. Continued 


. 








Subgroup Deviatións from 
Mean Sample Change 








Model Model Model 
N 1 2 3 

1962-1977 Education 
No 742 ~~ .59 — —.35 
Yes 416 1.05 — .62 
B? .072 .025 
1962-1977 
Work Experience 
No work 197 —1.10 — —.90 
Less than one year 174 —.26 — —.24 
1-2.5 years ` 208  .05 — .04 
2.5-4.0 years 200 222 — .13 
4.0-8.5 years 192  .66 — .53 
8.5 years or more 146 Ai — .43 
B? .038 .027 
1962-1977 Fertility 

0 268 —.44 — .08 

1 314  .16 — ke 

2 300 —.08 — —.24 

3 162 .22 — —.02 

4 or more 114  .06 — —.14 
B2 .007 .004 
1962-1977 
Marriage Experience 
Stably married 908 —.09 — .01 
Widowed © 44 ~ 55 — —.68 
Divorced; 

remarried 90 51 — 18 
Divorced; 

not remarried 116  .53 — .07 
B? 008 002 


Average change for total sample equals 2.71 l 





* All numbers shown in the table were estimated 
using MCA equations with 1977 sex role attitudes as 
the dependent variable. The Model | deviations were 
estimated from multiple. MCA equations with the 
specific explanatory variable in question and the 
1962 sex role attitude summary index as independent 
variables. The Model 2 deviations were estimated 
using an MCA equation containing all of the 1962 
background variables and 1962 sex role attitudes as 
independent variables. In Model 3 the variables rep- 
resenting intersurvey experiences were added to the 
equation used in Model 2. Since 1962 sex role atti- 
tudes were included in all of the equations, thereby 
taking them into account, the results should be inter- 
preted as reflecting subgroup differences in change 
between 1962 and 1977 rather than showing subgroup 
differences in 1977 attitudes. All numbers in the table 
represent the extent to which each subgroup de- 
viated from the change for the total sample (sub- 
group change minus total group change). Only B? 
values (instead of both E? and B?) are reported since 
all values were estimated using MCA equations. 


other 1962 varjables. Model 3, which in- 
corporates intersurvey experience, will be 
discussed later in the paper. ` ° 

Looking first at wife's education, we 
noted substantial differences in change 
across educational groups (Table 3). The 
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difference between the Model 1 deviations 
for the least and most educated groups 
was 2.62—a considerable difference, 
given that the 1962 standard deviation of 
the summary index was 2.69. In addition, 
there were considerable differences be- 
tween the Model 2 deviations, which take 
into account the other 1962 variables in 
the multivariate analysis. The positive 
association between education and the 
amount of change could reflect the access 
of well educated women to economically 
and psychologically rewarding Jobs which 
encourage both participation in the labor 
force and the development of egalitarian 
attitudes. In addition, well educated men 
and women probably have constituted the 
biggest audience for the recent upsurge in 
publicity about sex roles (Cancian, 1975; 
Schreiber, 1978). ` 

There also was a positive relationship 
between husband's education and sex role 
attitude change. The women with edu- 
cated husbands were more likely than 
others to adopt egalitarian attitudes be- 
tween 1962 and 1977. This correlation 
between husband's education and at- 
titudinal change can not be attributed to 
the intercorrelation between husband's 
and wife's educations since the wife's 
education was controlled in the analysis. 

The age differences in change between 
1962 and 1977 were substantial, with 
younger women changing more than 
others. In fact, the youngest group of 
women (15-19), the most traditional in 
1962, changed enough during the 15 years 
so that by 1977 they (together with the 
second youngest age group) were the least 
traditional. The Model 2 deviations, which 
adjusted for other 1962 characteristics, 
show an even larger negative relationship 
between age and change. Apparently 
young women are more amenable to 
adopting new roles and attitudes during 
periods of change. This may occur be- 
cause they have had less socialization and 
experience in traditional roles and are 
faced with making life-time decisions 
about work and family. Older women, on 
the other hand, probably are more thor- 
oughly socialized to accept traditional role 
proscriptions and, having made a consid- 
erable investment in traditional patterns, 
are less motivated to reexamine their defi- 
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nitions and beliefs during a period of 
change. 

In observing trends over time in a panel 
study, it is useful to consider if the 
changes occurred because the times and 
conditions changed or because the panel 
members grew older, with later life stages 
being associated with different attitudes. 
While it is very difficult to separate 
cohort, aging, and time effects, these data 
provide some insights. If the change be- 
tween 1962 and 1977 had been the result of 
the women becoming 15 years older, one 
would expect the older women to be the 
most liberal in both years. However, age 
was not positively related to egalitarian 
attitudes in 1962, and the relationship was 
negative in 1977. These observations give 
credence to the hypothesis that the aggre- 
gate changes associated with age were due 
to time changes rather than to matura- 
tional effects: Further support comes from 
previously cited research studies which, 
using data from multiple cross sections 
with similar age compositions, found sub- 
stantial changes over time in sex role 
attitudes. 

Attitudinal shifts between 1962 and 1977 
did not affect all religious groups equally. 
The fundamentalist Protestants exhibited 
the most distinctive pattern. While their 
attitudes were very similar to those of 
other women in 1962, their attitudes sub- 
sequently diverged markedly so that by 
1977 they had the lowest score. The dif- 
ference between this group and each of 
the other religious groups in the‘amount of 
change on the summary index ranged from 
1.01 to 1.37 (Model 2, Table 3)— 
considerable differences when compared 
with the standard deviation (2.69) of the 
summary index in 1962. Thus, fundamen- 
talist Protestants appear to have taken a 
more conservative and traditional ap- 
proach to changing sex roles than others 
(also see Brady and Tedin, 1976). 

Only one other notable change pattern 
was associated with religion, a differential 
shift among Jewish women almost entirely 
attributable to their change on the 
decision-making item. By 1977 virtually 
all of the Jewish women disagreed with 
the. statement that the important decisions 
_ of the family should be made by the man 
of the house. For the other attitudinal 
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items, Jewish women still tended to be 
egalitarian, as in 1962, but their degree of 
change was not marked. 

As expected, the women with larger 
families in 1962 changed less during the 15 
years between 1962 and 1977 than did 
others (Model 1, Table 3). However, the 
inclusion of other variables, particularly 
age and education in the Model 2 analysis, 
greatly altered the observed differences, 
with the relationship becoming small and - 
somewhat U-shaped. Apparently, the 
higher parity women experienced less 
change primarily because they were older 
and less educated. However, one impor- 
tant exception was that mothers with large 
families in 1962 changed less on the 
Women Active item even with controls for 
other variables (results not shown), Hav- 
ing many children appears to inhibit the 
adoption of liberal attitudes toward 
women’s outside activities. 

For 1962 work experience, the only im- 
portant difference in attitudinal change 
was between those who were working in 
1962 as against all others. 

Husband's 1961 income was not 
monotonically related to attitudinal 
change. Instead, a slight U-shaped re- 
lationship was apparent in the amount of 
change between 1962 and 1977. Several 
different proxies of family financial status 


` and well-being were investigated, includ- 


ing husband's relative income (actual di- 
vided by expected income as based on 
L ñ . 

occupation, education, and age), the 
wife’s evaluation of the sufficiency of his 
income, and 1962 assets. None of these 
measures displayed a substantial relation- 
ship with either 1962 attitudes or change 
between 1962 and 1977 (results no 
shown). : : 


Intersurvey Experiences: Their 
Relationship to Attitudinal Change 


In the Model 3 analysis of differential 
change between 1962 and 1977 (Table 3), 
the four intersurvey experiences—work, 
childbearing, additional education, and 
marital experience—were "included in the 

.multivariate analysis along with the vari- 
ables measured as of 1962. The inclusion 
of the intersurvey experiences permitted 
an investigation of the extent to which 
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they were related to attitude change dur- 
ing the same period. In addition, the 
Model 3 analysis permitted the examina- 
tion of the degree to which the differential 
changes in attitudes for the various 1962 
subgroups were the result of the differing 
experiences of these groups with regard to 
working, education, fertility, and marital 
disruption between 1962 and 1977. 

Intersurvey experience with labor force 
participation, additional education, and 
marital disruption were all associated with 
shifts towards egalitarian sex role atti- 
tudes (Model 3, Table 3). As expected, 
women who acquired additional education 
and those with more years of work shifted 
more towards egalitarianism than others, 
with fairly sizeable differences. Since it 
was expected that job status and job qual- 
ity also might be related positively to at- 
titudinal change, an additional analysis in- 
corporated these other dimensions of 
work experience. However, attitudinal 
change correlated more with the amount 
of work than with the prestige of the job 
(measured by Duncan SES scores) while 
variables which combined both the 
prestige dimension and the number of 
hours worked produced only slightly 
higher correlations than those obtained 
with hours of work alone. Labor force 
participation appears to foster nontradi- 
tional attitudes by providing experience 
outside the home with its accompanying 
exposure to egalitarian ideas. Nonhome 
experience appears to be the important 
labor force correlate with attitudinal 
change rather than the nature of the par- 
ticular job. 

There were surprisingly small relation- 
ships between sex role attitude change 
and both childbearing and divorce experi- 
ence. The small effects of divorce may 
represent an averaging of two opposite 
reactions by divorcees. Since divorce can 
be an embittering experience for a 
woman, it could have a radicalizing effect 
on her ideas about appropriate sex roles. 
Alternatively, the difficult financial and 
emotional circumstances of many di- 
vorced women Could lead them to idealize 


traditional roles. The relatively small shift. 


towards egalitarianism among widows is 
consistent with the second possibility. 
Childbearing experience since 1962 was 
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related negatively to attitudinal change, 
but after controlling for 1962 char- 
acteristics and other intervening experi- 
ences, the relationships became meagre 
and irregular. We had expected women 
bearing more children to retain traditional 
views, which provide validation for their 
chosen life patterns. Perhaps their unex- : 
pected egalitarianism reflects a continuing 
need for help from their husbands in the 
home. 

Note that the observations reported in 
Table 3 show the net relationship between 
intervenimg experience and attitudinal 
change. While there were relationships 
between 1962 attitudes and intervening 
experiences (which are beyond the scope 
of this paper), those associations were 
controlled by the inclusion of 1962 atti- 
tudes in the multivariate analysis. There- 
fore, the MCA data reflect associations. 
between the intervening experiences and 
attitudinal change ner of attitudinal levels 
in 1962. 

Although .the observed relationships 
between :ntervening events and attitudinal 
change were not due to selection on 1962 
attitudes, conclusions about the direction 
of causal:ty are more problematic. It is not 
clear if the attitudinal change caused the 
experiences during the 15 years or if the 
experiences caused the attitude change, 
since we do not know when the sex role 
attitudes changed, but only the overall 
differences between 1962 and 1977. A 
more detailed planned analysis, which 
takes into account plans in 1962 and the 
timing of the intervening experiences, 
should provide some insights concerning 
the nature of the causal forces. 

Since intersurvey experience was asso- 
ciated with sizeable shifts toward egalita- 
rian attitudes, an important question is the 
extent to which the 1962 groups became 
more egalitarian over time because they 
had such experiences between 1962 and 
1977. For most of the 1962 subgroups, the 
answer is negative; the differential 
changes in attitudes were mostly indepen- 
dent of these intersurvey experiences: 
The analysis of attitudinal change between 
1962 and 1977 which included all the 1962 
independent variables together with the 


intersurvey experiential variables, Dro" 


"AE 


duced, with some exceptions, substan- 
E Az 
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tially the same array of adjusted devia- 
tions for the 1962 subgroups as did the 
similar analysis without the intersurvey 
experience (compare Models 2 and 3 of 
Table 3). Apparently, for most of the 1962 
subgroups, the differential attitudinal 
change between 1962 and 1977 did not re- 
sult from these kinds of differential expe- 
riences during the intersurvey period. 

Intersurvey experience, however, did 
mediate the effect of age and 1962 labor 
force experience on attitudinal ‘change. 
The correlation between age and attitudi- 
nal change was substantially smaller in 
Model 3, which included the intervening 
experiences, than in the equation exclud- 
ing those variables (Model 2). Thus, one 
reason the younger women changed more 
was their greater exposure to experiences 
conducive to attitudinal change. A sepa- 
rate analysis found that the younger 
women were more likely than others to 
obtain additional education, to work 
more, and to have more experience with 
divorce. However, these experiences 
cannot entirely account for the differential 
changes between the young and old since 

_ Substantial differences persisted even 
after adjusting for the intervening experi- 
ences (see Model 3). 

The intersurvey experience variables 
entirely account for the relationship be- 
tween work experience as of 1962 and at- 
titudinal change between 1962 and 1977. A 
separate analysis showed that women 
working in 1962 were more likely than 
others to obtain additional education, to 
work many hours, to have few children, 
and to obtain a divorce during the inter- 
survey period. After allowing for the 
added effect of these intersurvey experi- 
ences, women working in 1962 experi- 

. enced no more change over time than 
women with lesser work experience. 


Summary 


This paper documents the tremendous 
shift among women towards more egalita- 
rian sex role attitudes between 1962 and 
1977. Whereas in 1962 32 to 56% of the 
respondents gave egalitarian responses 
concerning various sex role attitudes, by 
1977 these percentages ranged from 60 to 
77%. This trend towards egalitarian sex 
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role attitudes cannot be explained by the 
maturation of these women; age was not ' 
related positively to egalitarian attitudes 
at either date. Thus, the attitudinal shift 
over the 15-year period reflects changing 
conditions between 1962 and 1977. 

The shift towards egalitarianism is con- 
siderably more pronounced for the global 
items concerned with the general prin- 
ciples of role segregation and division 
of authority within the home, than for the 
more specific aspects of role specializa- 
tion, such as the sharing of housework or 
the legitimacy of nonhome activities for 
mothers. One possible explanation could 
be that the general trend towards more 
egalitarian attitudes about appropriate 
roles for men and women becomes some- 
what tempered when specific activities are 
concerned—activities. with which these 
women have been involved for a consid- 
erable number of years. This group of 
women, aged 15-39 in 1962, had their 
children during the baby boom; and al- 
though most of them have worked some 
time during their life, only 50% have 
worked 2 years or more during the past 
15 years. This group, like most mothers 
during the baby boom, spent most of their 
married lives taking care of the home and 
children while their husbands supported 
the family. The realities of allocating work 
and home responsibilities undoubtedly 
have made them more aware of the prob- 
lems involved in shifting responsibilities 
with regard to specific home tasks even 
though they may, in principle, support 
equal prerogatives for men and women as 
well as more equal sharing of family and 
occupational roles. Since the survey data 
showed that these women performed most 
of the home and child care tasks, their 
lesser shift on attitudes regarding specific 
tasks may reflect the actual sex role divi- 
sion within their households. ` 

In 1962, sex role attitudes bore only 
slight relation to a wide spectrum of indi- 
vidual characteristics, including age, edu- 
cation, religion, number of children, work 
experience, husband's education, and 
husband's income. Many of these basic 
characteristics, however, were important 
determinants of the extent of attitudinal 
change between 1962 and 1977. Younger 
women, tliose with more education, those 
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with better educated husbands, and those 
who were working in 1962 were more 
likely than others to adopt egalitarian sex 
role attitudes, while mothers of large 
families and fundamentalist Protestants 
tended to retain traditional sex role atti- 
tudes. With the differential change be- 
tween 1962 and 1977, many of these back- 
ground variables were correlated with 
1977 sex role attitudes. These data sup- 
port previous research findings (Boyd, 
1974; Ferree, 1974; Schreiber, 1978) that 
differentials in sex role attitudes across 
population suLgroups is an emergent phe- 
nomenon. Apparently, the events of the 
last 15 years have both liberalized sex role 
attitudes and have altered their relation- 
ships with several social and demographic 
variables. 

The experiences of the women during 
the 1962 to 1977 intersurvey period were 
associated with shifts in sex role attitudes. 
Additional education and paid employ- 
ment were associated with a marked shift 
toward egalitarianism; divorce was asso- 
ciated with a small egalitarian shift; and 
additional births were correlated with re- 
taining traditional attitudes. Although our 
inability to pinpoint the timing of em- 
ployment, education, and changes in sex 
role attitudes during the interim period 
precludes the identification of the causal 
mechanisms producing the observed 
associations, it is likely that at least some 
of the relationship was caused by 
additional education and work influencing 
sex role attitude change. 

While the characteristics and experi- 
ences of the women were related to the 
amount of attitudinal change between 
1962 and 1977, they certainly did not ac- 
count for the magnitude of the shift. The 
changes in sex role attitudes were not lim- 
ited to certain groups of women, but were 
pervasive throughout society. The events 
of the past 15 years have been of such 
magnitude and importance that they have 
affected all groups of women irrespective 
of their experiences and characteristics. 
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In this paper, panel models for crime rates and arrest rates are utilized to separate the effect of 
law enforcement from several other processes that have keen advanced as possible 
determinants of an enforcement-crime relationship. When models of this type are estimated for 
official index crime rates in a sample of U.S. cities for the years 1964-1970, no meaningful 
relationship between arrest rates and crime rates is found. This fincing permits us to excludé the 


existence of any appreciable deterrence effect. ` 


À decade ago, research interest in crime 
deterrence was: revived by two studies 
that reported significant negative relation- 
ships between geographically aggregated 
crime rates for some index offenses and 
measures of the certainty and severity of 
imprisonment (Gibbs, 1968; Tittle, 1969). 
Since then numerous investigators have 
continued to interpret correlations be- 
tween crime rates and various measures of 
law enforcement activity as evidence for 
the existence of a deterrent effect.! It is 
equally plausible, however, that these 
correlations reflect the effect of crime 
rates on law enforcement, or the effect of 
other variables on both rates. 
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The impact of crime on enforcement 
practices can come about in at least two 
ways. (1) Higher crime rates could tend to 
saturate crim2 control capabilities that are 
fixed in the short run. Thus when crime 
rates increase, police resources may be 
stretched thin, reducing the probability of 
an arrest following an offense. When the 
number of arrests increases, prosecutors 
and judges faced with larger caseloads 
may dismiss more cases and accept plea 
bargains more favorable to the defendant. 
If the number of commitments to prison 
leads to overcrowded prisons, parole au- 
thorities may release prisoners earlier 
than usual, reducing the average length of 
sentence served in prison. (2) Crime rates 
could influence enforcement through their 
effect on attitudes toward crime. It is 
possible thet high crime rates create 
habituation to crime and hence lower 
penalties; on the other hand, high crime 
rates might tend to increase public fear of 
crime and tkus lead to more punitive or 
efficient enforcement measures. . 

It is important to note that these two 
potential effects of crime on enforcement 
differ not only in the time span over which 
they are likely to be felt but, more impor- 
tantly, in their signs as well. The satura- 
tion effect, which will tend to reduce en- 
forcement efficiency as crime increases, 
will be felt almost at once, while the influ- 
ence of the crime rate on public demand: 
for punishment could tend to increase 
enforcement efficiency as crime rates rise. 
However, this effect will not be felt im- 
mediately, but will lag behind the crime 
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rate, both because public recognition gen- 
erally lags behind ‘‘objective’’ indicators 

` of social problems, and because it usually 
takes time for public concern to be trans- 
lated into enforcement policy. 

As for the impact of enforcement prac- 
tices on crime, the period of time over 
which the influence is expected is uncer- 
tain. The deterrent, restraining, -re- 
habilitative and stigmatizing effects of 
enforcement could all occur on both a 
short-term and long-term basis. Here, 
however, there is less reason to expect 
these effects to be of opposite sign. 


Alternative Methods of Estimating 
Recipracal Influences 


All but a handful of studies of the effect 
of law enforcement on crime have em- 
- ployed cross-sectional designs; the more 
sophisticated of these studies have used 
simultaneous equation methods for 
separating the effect of crime on punish- 
ment from the effect of punishment on 
crime (Ehrlich, 1973; Greenwood and 
Wadycki, 1973; Mathiesen and Passell, 
1976; Orsagh, 1973). However, in these 
analyses, lagged effects are absorbed into 
later measures of enforcement and crime. 
If these effects are of opposite sign, as we 
have suggested the effect of crime on en- 
forcement is expected to be, they will tend 
to cancel and lead to an underestimation 
of the influence of crime on enforcement. 
To avoid this possible source of bias, a 
model of the effects of crime on enforce- 
ment must include both short-term and 
long-term effects. 

A second difficulty is also inherent in 
this approach. To separate the two influ- 
ences of the rates from one another, we 
must include some outside predictor vari- 
ables in the model and use them as in- 
struments, by fixing a priori the partial 
regression coefficients of the predictors 
with the criterion score at some 
prespecified value.? However, this proce- 


2 In practice this is usually done by assuming that 
some demographic, socioeconomic or political vari- 
ables cre causes of punishment, but do not affect 
crime either directly or indirectly (except through 
their influence on punishment). The assumption that 
a given exogenous variable has an effect of specified 
magnitude on the crime rate (including zero effect) 
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dure is highly sensitive to misspecifica- 
tion; should these identification restric- 
tions be in error, the estimation of effects 
will again be biased, perhaps grossly 
(Fisher and Nagin, 1978; Greenberg, 
1977). 

A second approach to the disentangling 
of reciprocal effects has been to analyze 
time series data for crime rates, enforce- 
ment variables, and a variety of additional 
variables assumed not to be influenced by 
crime rates or arrest rates, for a single unit 
of analysis, usually the entire nation 
(Votey and Phillips, 1974; Ehrlich, 1975; 
Land and Felson, 1976). This approach 
allows explicit consideration of both 
short-term and long-term effects, both of 
crime on enforcement and of enforcement 
on crime, and is therefore superior to 
cross-sectional analysis. Yet, since it is 
still necessary to make use of instrumental 
variables to obtain a unique solution, ‘pa- 
rameter estimates are subject to the same 
possible source of bias as estimates de- 
rived from cross-sectional analyses. 

A third approach to the problem of re- 
ciprocal effects, which we extend below, 
is the use of panel models. Here data are 
collected for a number of spatially distrib- 
uted units (e.g., cities, states) at more than 
one time, and the reciprocal short-term 
and long-term effects of crime and en- 
forcement estimated. Thus far, all panel 
studies of crime rates have involved only 
two waves of data (Tittle and Rowe, 1974; 
Logan, 1975; Pontell, 1978). With this 
limited amount of data, however, the util- 
ity of panel models is restricted, for it is 
necessary to impose identification restric- 
tions that are hardly less implausible than 
those required in cross-sectional and 
time-series models? (Duncan, 1969). 


should be made on the basis of prior knowledge 
concerning the causes of crime. Yet this knowledge 
is still primitive and uncertain. Thus any conclusions 
derived on the basis of such restrictions must be 
regarded with caution. Nagin (1978) and Fisher and 
Nagin (1978) have argued on the basis of their review 
of the literature that the restrictions which have been 
used to achieve identifiability are in many instances 
quite implausible. 

3 For example, in an analysis’ of city crime and 
arrest rates in Florida for 1971 and 1972, Tittle and 
"Rowe (1974) estimate two-wave pane] models which 
assume that cross-instantaneous effects vanish. 
Logan (1975), analyzing state index offense and ar- 
rest data for the years 1964—1968, also uses two- 
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^ Lower case letters represent standardized regression coefficients and correlations among residuals. 
Figure 1. Three Wave, Two-Variable Panel Model for Crime Rates and Clearance Rates* 


A multi-wave panel model. In view of 
the uncertainty surrounding the assump- 
tions necessary to identify the models 
reviewed above, the development of al- 
ternative methods of analysis seems war- 
ranted. Here we explore an approach that 
we regard as particularly promising—the 
use of multiwave panel models which im- 
pose assumptions about the consistency 
of effects rather than assume that certain 
effects have given values. This method 
permits the data to play a larger role in the 
analysis, and therefore seems preferable 
to methods that require stronger assump- 
tions, given the limitations in our knowl- 
edge of crime causation and the duration 
of causal effects. 

The basic ideas of the consistency pro- 
-cedure can be seen in Figure 1, which 
illustrates a three-wave, two-variable 
panel model. In this model, the per capita 
crime rate (C) at time t is assumed to de- 





wave models, and studies various specifications. In 
one of these, lagged effects are assumed zero; in 
another, only instantaneous effects of crime and only 
lagged effects of arrest are assumed; in a third, 
lagged effects of crime ‘bre assumed zero and distur- 
bance terms are assumed uncorrelated. Although 
there is good overall consistency among the esti- 
mates obtained on the basis of these various specifi- 
` cations, the results depend on the untested assump- 
tions of the various models. 


pend linearly >n the crime rate at time 
t—1, and on the arrest clearance rate (A) 
at times t and 1—1. Similarly, the current 
clearance rate at time t is assumed to de- 
pend linearly on the clearance rate at time 
t—1, and on th? crime rates at times t and 
t—1. Thus the model includes both lagged 
and instantaneous reciprocal influences 
between the crime rate and the clearance 
rate. The relationship between the crime 
rate and the clearance rate at time 1 is 
taken into account but is not subjected to 
causal analysis. Explicit allowance is 
made for the possibility that the residuals 
for the crime rate and clearance rate at 
time t (U, and Nu, respectively) are corre- 
lated. 

Given our present state of knowledge, a 
model of this type seems highly plausible. 
The effect of arrests on crime should per- 
sist no more than a few years, since ra- 
tional criminals will attend to recent police 
performance in evaluating their chances of 
arrest. Similarly, the effect of crime on 
arrests should not last longer than a few 
years, since increased efficiency mea- 
sures, to the extent that they are influ- 
enced by earlier concern with increasing 
criminal activi-y, will probably be respon- 
sive to short-term rather than long-term 
concerns. 

The constraints in the model consist of 
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the assumptions that the autoregressive 
and cross-coefficients linking the vari- 
ables between times 2 and 3 are equal to 
those between times 1 and 2 (in the nota- 
tion of Figure 1, a,= a;, b, = bg, etc.). A 
similar assumption is implied whenever an 
equation estimated for one time period is 
used to predict a crime rate or an arrest 
rate at a later period. With the assumption 
that these coefficients remain constant, 
this particular model is overidentified with 
6 degrees of freedom, and each of the pa- 
rameters is individually identified or 
overidentified. 

A major advantage of this specification 
over those reviewed above is that it allows 
the data to play a larger role in estimation. 
Apart from our assumption that variables 
at time 1 do not influence those at time 3, 
we do not fix any of the main parameters 
to prespecified values, but rather make 
the assumption that the coefficients, 
whatever they are, remain constant over 
time.* In addition, the constrained models 
give us a good deal of flexibility in respeci- 
fication. For instance, it is possible to 
relax the assumption of constant autore- 
-gressive effect (a, = as, b, = b, in Figure D 
and the assumption that time 1 rates have 
no direct effects on time 3 rates and still 
just identify the model as a whole. Finally, 
by introducing more waves of data, it is 
possible to relax some of the constraints, 
thus permitting a partial test of these as- 
sumptions. Since we had seven waves of 


data (for the years 1964—1970) available,” 


we were able to take advantage of this 
flexibility in our analysis. 


Data and Procedures 


Data. Our analysis of the relationship 
between crime rates and clearance rates is 


4 For a number of our specifications, we estimated 
models utilizing both unstandardized (metric) and 
standardized variables. The first set of models could 
not fit the data, while the latter set provided good 
fits. We are not completely certain of the reason for 


this, but suspect that it is a consequence of trends in. 


the data, Over the years 1964-1970, reported crime 
rates rose steadily (e.g., total index offenses in- 
creased by 10195) while clearance rates experienced 
no comparable trend. Under this circumstance, a 
model that assumes constant metric coefficients 
would not be expected to provide a good fit; on the 
other hand, a model based on standardized variables 
avoids this difficulty by effectively detrending the 
data. 
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based on reported index offense rates and 
arrest clearance rates for 98 U.S. cities for 
the years 1964—1970. Two cities were 
dropped because of missing data from an 
original sample of 100 cities drawn by a 
proportional stratified random procedure 
from the total universe of cities with a 
population over 25,000 for which the 
F.B.I. had crime and arrest data. The 1970 
edition of the F.B.I.'s Uniform Crime Re- 
ports indicates that the universe from 
which our sample was drawn represents 
over 9095 of the urban population of the 
U.S.5 

Data on population size, number of 
offenses known to police, and number of 
crimes cleared by arrest were supplied by 
the F.B.I. for each. of the cities for each 
year from 1964 to 1970, for each of the 
seven index felonies. For each city, year 
and felony, crime rate was defined to be 
the number of offenses known to police 
for that year divided by the population 
estimate for that vear; and clearance rate 
was defined as the ratio of offenses 
cleared by arrest to the number of of- 
fenses known to the police for that felony 
and that year. 

Procedures. Although theoretical con- 
siderations suggest that lagged causal ef- 
fects may exist, theory does not tell us 
precisely how long a lag to expect. Conse- 
quently we examined models with lags of 
one, two and three years. In models with 
one-year lags, correlations among the 
crime rates for consecutive years were so 
high that the correlation matrix could not 
be inverted. Under this circumstance, it is 
not possible to solve for the individual 
regression coefficients. Substantively, 
this means that too little change in the 
rates occurs over the period of a single 
year for us to detect accurately the impact 


5 Uniform Crime Reports lists cities for which 
crime rate data are reported according to four strata 
by population size: 25,000—50,000; 50,000— 100,000; 
100,000—250,000; and over 250,000. Using the list of 
cities in the 1968 edition of Uniform Crime Reports, 
we randomly selected 53, 29, 11 and seven cities 
from each of these strata, respectively. Those num- 
bers are proportional to the number of cities in each 
stratum of the Uniform Crime Report's list of cities. 
They were drawn to total 100, because that is the 
number of cities for which the F.B.I. indicated a 
willingness to supply arrest data. 
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of a predictor on this change. Thus, if 
there are lagged effects of any substantial 
magnitude, they must involve lags of more 
than one year. When a time lag of two 
years was employed, the correlations, 
though still high, were no longer too high 
to permit matrix inversion. Changes in 
rates over a two-year period were more 
substantial, and consequently more dis- 
cernible. Models with three-year lags 
yielded results that were similar to those 
with two-year lags, and are not reported 
here. 

With the exception of the crime rate and 
clearance rate at time 1, no exogenous 
variables are explicitly introduced into 
any of these models. In order to deal with 
the problem of misspecification and spuri- 
ousness; it would have been preferable to 
have had such controls, but thus far we 
have been unable to develop adequate 
data of this type. We note, however, that 
the problem of bias resulting from the 
omission of exogenous variables should 
be less serious in a panel model than in a 
cross-sectional analysis, as earlier values 
of C and A are controlled, and this will 
partly control for the effect of exogenous 
causes of C and A.® 

A series of specifications, all general- 
izations of Figure 1, were estimated. The 
best fit was obtained by a four-wave 
model (1964, 1966, 1968, 1970) in which 
the standardized crime and clearance 
rates at time t were assumed to depend 
linearly on one another at times t and t—1, 


$ The two-variable model will provide unbiased 
estimates in the face of exogenous causes of C and A 
when the exogenous variables have created a spatial 
distribution of crime rates and arrest rates but no 
longer influence those rates; and also when the effect 
of the exogenous variables persists provided that 
lagged cross effects vanish beyond a certain point 
and the exogenous variables remain constant in time. 
In the latter case, the panel model effectively con- 
trols for omitted exogenous variables even if it is not 
known wliat they are or exactly how they influence 
the dependent variables. Since most of the variables 
that are expected to influence crime rates and clear- 
ance rates (e.g., demographic, socioeconomic, 
political and cultural variables) do not change much 
from one year to thé next, we believe the assumption 
of constancy should be fairly safe so long as the data 
are collected over a limited time span. For a com- * 
plete discussion of issues related to the question of 
bias in this model, see Greenberg and Kessler 
(forthcoming). - 
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and all autoregressive coefficients were 
treated as free parameters. Cross- 
coefficients linking time 4 with time 3 
were constrained to equal those linking 
time 3 with time 2, but no constraints were 
imposed on the coefficients linking times 1 
and 2. This procedure permits a partial 
test of the assumption that coefficients 
remain constant over time. The coeffi- 
cients representing instantaneous influ- 
ences were al. constrained to remain con- 
stant; serial correlation among error terms 
was assumed to be absent, but correla- 
tions among contemporaneous error terms 
were estimated.’ 

Results. We used LISREL III (Jóreskog 
and Sórbom, 1975) to estimate all the 
models discussed below. This procedure 
provides maximum-likelihood estimates 
of regression zoefficients in overidentified 
models and also has an option for impos- 
ing the constraints that characterize the 
models. The fit of a model to the observed 
data is evaluated by comparing the ob- 
served matrix of correlations among the 
crime and clearance rates with the matrix 
predicted by the model using the param- 


eter estimates generated by the 


maximum-likelihood procedure. This 
evaluation was done both by inspection 
and by use of an appropriate chi-square 
goodness-of-fit test statistic with degrees 
of freedom equal to the number of over- 
identifying restrictions in the model. 

We estimated eight applications of this 
model, one for each of the seven index 
offenses and one for total index crime. In 
only one instance (rape) was there a 
statistically significant difference between 
the observed and predicted correlation 
matrices at zhe 0.05 level (for the other 
categories, the probability of obtaining a 
discrepancy as large as the one observed 
ranged from p>0.50 for total offenses to 
p > 0.95 for burglary), and here the sub- 


? Our estimatzs would be biased in the presence of 
serially correlated errors. To check that this was not 
a problem, we made use of the fact that our models 
can be identified in the presence of first order serially 
correlated errors using only time 1 variables as in- 
struments. We found that the parameter estimates 
obtained for total offenses by this procedure differed 
only in the third decimal place from those obtained 
on the basis of the assumption that serial correlation 
of errors is absent. 
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Table 1. Parameter Estimates* for Panel Model for F.B.I. Index Offenses? (N=98) 





























Offense 
Aggravated Grand Auto 
Coefficient Murder Rape Assault Robbery Burglary Larceny Theft Total 
1. A—C 
AC, — 033 058 — 034 .025 — .005 .078 — .013 .121 
Autoe Aa, —.122 .026 — .113* .002 — .014 .064 .015 .151 
AC .380* — Deg 129 068 — 056 — 115 — .082 — .260 
2. C—+A 
CA: .508 .004 — .398 375 .442 .053 — 1.528 .185 
CyAg=CyA, — 313 — .063 — ,338 393 .418 .130 — 1.439 177 
C.A, — ALS — .002 .598 241 — .578 — 211 1.510 — .283 
3. Ce—A 
CiA, .537* .309* — 119 .098 — .255* —.451* — .456* — .346* 
U,V, .279 .235 — .330 .021 .091 123 — 218 .195 
U,V, .151 .166 — 421 .025 .101 .006 — 265 ..136 
UN: .094 .140 `— $67 — .062 227 .041 —.174 .178 
vi 3.17 12.61 3.43 2.52 1.24 3.60 3.40 4.57 
Probability 
Level .75 .025 ki 15 .975 50. 75 50 








* X,Y, denotes the standardized regression coefficient for the causal effect of variable X at time i on 
variable at time j. The 95% confidence limits for starred coefficients do not include zero. 


> See text for description of the model. 


stantive discrepancy between the two 
matrices was quite small, with a mean 
absolute discrepancy between elements of 
only 0.02 and only two discrepancies 
larger in magnitude than 0.10. In light of 
this correspondence, we interpreted the 
parameters estimated by this model for all 
eight crime categories. 

Table 1 presents the parameter esti- 
mates for the eight versions of this model, 
one for each index offense and one for 
total crime. The results are presented in 
three panels, corresponding to (1) the ef- 
fects of arrest on crime, (2) the effects of 
crime on arrest, and (3) unanalyzed 
cross-sectional relationships.* These are 
discussed in turn. 

Panel 1 provides information about the 
impact of arrest rates on crime. Of the 24 
coefficients, only two have 95% confi- 
dence limits that do not include zero. The 
only lagged coefficient that is significantly 
negative occurs for assault, but it is quite 
small in magnitude (—.113) and is not 
stable over time; the only instantaneous 
coefficient whose 9596 confidence limits 
do not include zero is the coefficient for 
homicide, and it is positive, though only 
moderate in size (0.38). 


* As the estimates of stability parameters are of 
less interest they are not presented here, but will be 
furnished by the authors upon request. 


The second panel provides evidence 
concerning the effect of crime on arrests. 
Coefficients for the instantaneous and 
lagged effect of crime on arrests are mod- 
erate to substantial for all offenses but 
rape. In the case of murder, burglary, lar- 
ceny, and total offenses the instantaneous 
effects are negative, while for assault, 
robbery and auto theft they are positive. 
However, the standard errors for these 
coefficients are large (in general, standard 
errors for the clearance rates are larger 
than those for the crime rates), and none 
of the coefficients achieves statistical 
significance at the 0.05 level. 

Finally, panel 3 shows the cross- 
sectional exogenous correlations among 
the crime and arrest rates at time ] for 
each offense, and the cross-sectional cor- 
relations among the error terms for the 
offenses. Examining the former, we see 
that six of the eight correlations are statis- 
tically significant; those for murder and 
rape are positive, while those for burglary, 
larceny, auto theft and total offenses are 
negative. In a cross-sectional bivariate 
analysis these correlations would have 
been taken as evidence of the effect of 
arrests on crime, an interpretation which 
our results call into question. 

* The correlations among the residual 
error terms tell us how well our model has 
done in accounting for the cross-sectional 
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correlation over each of the subsequent 
time points of the panel. These correla- 
tions measure the influence of exogenous 
variables on both rates. If the correlated 
error terms were comparable to the 
exogenous cross-sectional correlations, it 
would indicate that the cross-sectional 
correlations are primarily due to uncon- 
sidered exogenous variables. This is only 
partly the case in our data. With the ex- 
ception of assault, the correlated error 
terms are smaller than the exogenous cor- 
relations, though in some instances not 
entirely negligible. However, none of 
these correlations is statistically signifi- 
cant. Taking this finding, together with the 
absence of evidence for substantial 
cross-effects between crime rates and 
clearance rates, we see that much of the 
cross-sectional correlations are due to the 
internal stabilities of the rates themselves, 
and the initial correlations among these 
rates, which have not been analyzed. In 
our data, then, initial correlations brought 
about by historical forces that no longer 
operate, together with the natural changes 
in the rates themselves and the effects of 
omitted exogenous variables (e.g., socio- 
economic and demographic variables), 
account for the major part of the cross- 
sectional, correlations at later points in 
time. The reciprocal influences of crime 
on arrests and arrests on crime are neg- 
ligible by comparison. f 
On the basis of these findings we esti- 
mated a model in which all autoregressive 
effects were estimated, but all cross ef- 
fects were fixed at zero. The probability 
that the discrepancies found between ob- 
served and expected correlations could 
have arisen by chance was greater than 
0.20 for homicide, assault and auto theft; 
greater than 0.30 for rape and robbery; 
greater than 0.50 for total offenses; greater 
than 0.70 for burglary; and greater than 
0.80 for larceny. On the basis of this test 
and the tests for the individua] parameters 
in Table 1, we conclude that none of the 
cross effects in our original model is sig- 
nificantly different from zero. Aggregate 
criminal activity for the F.B.I. index of- 
fenses is not substantially influenced by 
marginal variations in arrest clearance 
rates within the range found in our sample 
of American cities. 
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Discussion 

Although our finding that arrest rates 
have no measurable ‘effect on reported 
crime rates ts contrary to the deterrence 
hypothesis, there are a number of ways to 
interpret our findings consistent with the 
deterrence doctrine. One possible expla- 
nation “lies in the interdependency of 
criminal justice sanctions. Arrest is not a 
‘*pure’” sanction; an individual who is ar- 
rested faces a stochastic distribution of 
dispositions ranging from dismissal of 
charges to conviction and imprisonment 
and, for some offenses, execution. If pros- 
ecutorial ard judicial agencies respond 
with greater leniency to the caseload pres- 
sures generated by higher arrest rates, or 
if higher arrest rates are achieved by ar- 
resting suspects on the basis of weak evi- 
dence that vill not stand up in court —with 
more dismissals as the consequence—the 
net effect could be to nullify any crime 
prevention 2ffect due to arrests alone. 

Another possible explanation for this 
seeming insensitivity of crime rates to 
changes in the clearance rate is that pro- 
spective offenders are for the most part 
ignorant about marginal changes in the 
probability of being arrested -after in- 
volvement in an offense. Unless infor- 
mation abcut sanctions is communicated 
to potential offenders, variation in sanc- 
tions cannot be expected to deter (though 
it may influence crime rates in other ways, 
such as through incapacitation, if sanc- 
tions entai incarceration). 

It is alsc conceivable that for some of- 
fenses, the consequences of an arrest for 
most of those arrested are not sufficiently 
serious to make an arrest an effective 
sanction; cr that the stigmatizing effects of 
an arrest rullify any crime-prevention ef- 
fects. 

The cross-sectional correlations be- 
tween clearance rates and crime rates in 
our data ace comparable to those reported 
in the stucies of crime rates that have ap- 
peared over the last decade (Tittle and 
Rowe, 1974; Logan, 1975; Brown, 1978). 
We therefore conclude that these studies, 
which have been interpreted as lending 
support tc the deterrence doctrine, do not 
do so. Our analysis strongly suggests that 
the correlations interpreted in these 
studies as evidence of crime deterrence 
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may in fact have been spurious. Only 


through the use of statistical procedures ` 


that are capable of disentangling the var- 
ious causal effects that are expected on 
theoretical grounds to link crime rates and 
punishment levels is it possible to draw 
inferences about the effect of punishment 
on crime. Previous studies of crime rates 
have failed to do this.? 
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THE USE OF PEARSON’S R WITH ORDINAL DATA* ` 
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Through the use of computer simulations, Labovitz’s (1970) examination of the effects of 
“randomly stretching” measurement scales on the correlation between these stretched scales 
and an equal distance, scoring system are reformulated and extended. Specifically, we examine 
the effects of the number of rank categories (C) for rank-order variables on the product moment 
correlation (r) between stretched scales and an equal distance scoring system. The stretched 
scales are drawn from three types of distributions: (1) the uniform distribution (i.e., the one used 
by Labovitz), (2) the normal distribution, and (3) a skewed distribution (log-normal 
distribution). We find that the average correlation (r) between the equal distance scoring system 
and the stretched scale is quite high for both the uniform and normal distributions, and.that T 
increases with C only when C is greater than four or five. Thus, contrary to suggestions in the 
literature, f is not a monotonic function of C. More importantly, for the skewed distribution, T is . 
a monotonically decreasing function of C and is substantially smaller than r's based on uniform 
and normal distributions. The implications of these findings for the use of Pearson's r with 


rank-order values are discussed. 


There has been a great deal of con- 
troversy concerning the use of 
‘‘interval-level statistics" with ''ordinal- 
level data." In sociology much of this 
controversy has focused on the problem 
of multivariate analysis using ordinal vari- 
ables. One approach to multivariate 
analysis of ordinal data is to argue that an 
ordinal statistic (Kendall's tau) calculated 
from ordinal-level data may be used as an 
analogue to Pearson's product moment 
correlation coefficient (r). The ordinal 
correlation coefficients are then employed 
in the- standard formulas for multiple 
regression/correlation, partial correlation, 
and so on (Hawkes, 1971; Smith, 1974). 
Others have criticized the use of ordinal 
' measures of association as analogues to 

Pearson's r (Wilson, 1974; Kim, 1975; 
1978; Allan, 1976; Vigderhous, 1971). A 
second approach recommends the calcu- 
lation of interval statistics directly from 
ordinal data, i.e., treating the ordinal data 
as if it were interval (Labovitz, 1967; 1968; 
1970;.1971; 1972; 1975; Borgatta, 1968; 
Borgatta and Bohrnstedt, 1972). This ap- 
proach has been criticized by Mayer 


(1970; 1971), Schweitzer and Schweitzer - 
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(1971), Varga (1971), Wilson (1971) and 
Henkel (1975. 

The most influential proponent of the 
second approach has been Sanford 
Labovitz. Using simulation techniques 
(1967; 1970), he attempted to demonstrate 
that the use of interval-level statistics with 
ordinal-level data does not lead to large 
errors (at least for certain types of 
interval-level statistics). In his 1970 arti- 
cle, he demonstrated that ‘‘monotonic 
random scoring" (MRS) systems are 
highly correlated with equal distance 
scoring (EDS) systems.! Specifically, he 
transformed an ordinal scale with 36 
rankings by assigning a random number 
from a uniform distribution to each cate- 
gory in the following manner: 


(1) the assigned numbers lie in the range of 1 
to 10,000, (2) the assignment of numbers is 
consistent with the monotonic function of 
the ordinal rankings, (3) any ties in the ordi- 
nal rankings are assigned identical numbers, 
and (4) the selection of a number is made on 
the basis of a random generator in the com- 
puter program. (Labovitz, 1970:517) 


! The term monotonic random scoring (MRS) is ` 
used to indicate *'randomly stretched” scales of the 
type utilized by Labovitz (1970:517). Equal distance 
scoring (EDS) refers to scoring systems in which the 
numbers assigned to rank-order categories are 
equally spaced, e.g., ranking ten occupations in 
terms of status end using the numbers 1, 2, 3, .. . , 
10; or 2, 4,6,...,20. 
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Using this procedure, Labovitz ran- 
domly stretched 18 ordinal scales and cor- 
related each of these scales with an equal 
distance scoring (EDS) system. These 
product moment correlations were quite 
high; in fact the lowest Pearsonian r be- 
tween the EDS and a randomly stretched 
scale was .97, and the mean value of r was 
.99. Thus, if the underlying (‘‘true’’) 
intervals between ordinal categories are 
not equal, but are instead ‘‘randomly 
different,” this creates little distortion 
when using Pearson’s r. Labovitz 
(1970:523) concluded that ‘‘certain inter- 
val statistics can be given their interval 
interpretations with caution (even if the 
variable is ‘purely’ ordinal), because the 
‘true’ scoring system and the assigned 
scoring system, especially the equidistant 
system, are always close as measured by 
ES 

Several criticisms have been directed 
toward Labovitz’s simulation. Of par- 
ticular importance for our purposes are 
those of Mayer (1971) and, Schweitzer and 
Schweitzer (1971) who argue that 
monotonic transformations which are 
systematic, instead of random, can lead to 
considerably lower values of r than those 
reported by Labovitz. They demonstrate 
that certain ‘‘rather extreme’’ monotonic 
transformations (e.g., exponential trans- 
formations) result in lower values of r. 
However, Kim (1975) has pointed out that 
even systematic monotonic transforma- 
tions of a substantial nature (e.g., X = X?) 
do not appreciably reduce the correlation 
between an equal distance scoring system 
(X) and its monotonic transformation 
(X?). 

Many sociologists find Labovitz’s 
(1970) study persuasive. For these soci- 
ologists Labovitz’s MRS represents 
"fairly" (if not more than fairly) the de- 
gree to which most ordinal scales differ 
from interval scales in the social sciences. 
However, Labovitz’s simulations are lim- 
ited in two very important ways. First, his 
simulations involved a rank-order variable 
with many categories (31 different 
categories). He did not examine the cor- 
relation between EDS and MRS when C* 
(the number of rank categories) is small. 
Such an examination is necessary if 
Labovitz's arguments are to be extended 
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to the use of Pearson's r with rank-order 
variables which have few categories.* 
Unfortunatelv the literature pertaining 
to this question is not very helpful. On the 
one hand, there is reason to believe that 
the correlation between EDS and MRS 
decreases as C increases. For instance, 
Schweitzer and Schweitzer (1971) demon- 
strate that for a number of nonrandom 
systematic monotonic transformations, 
the value of r decreases as C increases. 
Morris (1968) argues that as C increases 
the number of arbitrary assumptions con- 
cerning the distances between pairs of 
ranks and their corresponding MRS in- 
creases, and thus, r is an inverse function ' 
of C. On the other hand, Labovitz (1970) 
argues that as C increases the correlation 
between EDS and MRS increases. Kim 
(1975:288) provides a rationale for this 
position: I 
Since most phenomena we deal with vary 
within a limited range, as we examine more 
cases throughout the range the gaps between 
adjacent true values are likely to decrease. 
Therefore, as Labovitz noted, the errors in 
conversion will diminish as the number of 
cases increases, unless the ordinal distortion 
is systematic and extreme. 


While the technical arguments concerning 
the relationship between the number of 
categories and the correlation between 
EDS and MRS continue, the social re- 
searcher is left with little practical guid- 
ance as to the use of Pearson's r with 
ordinal variables which have few 
categories. 

A second limitation is that Labovitz’s 
simulations involved the selection of ran- 
dom numbers from a single type of un- 
derlying distribution: a uniform distribu- 
tion. This procedure is justified only if it is 
assumed that the underlying (interval 
level) distribution of the (ordinally mea- 
sured) variable is uniform. The implicit 
assumption is that the ordinal values (EDS 
system) are assigned consistent with the 


2 Several authors have cited Labovitz (1970) to 
justify the use of ordinal variables as if they were on 
an interval level. For example: Roof (1974) uses 
Labovitz's paper to justify the treatment of a 
Guttman scale with seven categories as an interval 
variable; Ball (1972) uses Labovitz's paper to justify 
the use of an ordinal-level variable as interval with as 
few as four categories. 
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monotonic ordering of a random sample of 
. scores from the underlying distribution. 
Thus, if occupational status is measured 
ordinally using 30 categories of occupa- 
tions, Labovitz’s procedure assumes that 
the 30 occupational categories are ran- 
domly drawn from an underlying occupa- 
tional status dimension which has a uni- 
form distribution. However, it might be 
more reasonable to assume that the un- 
derlying status dimension is normally dis- 
tributed, with most occupations having a 
moderate degree of status and only a few 
having a high or low degree of status. Or 
perhaps it is even better to assume that 
most occupations have a moderately low 
status and only a few have high status 


(i.e., a positively skewed distribution). . 


There is no literature which examines the 
effects of these assumptions on the value 
of the correlation between EDS and MRS. 

This study addresses three major ques- 
tions: (1) What is the effect of assuming 
that the underlying distribution is uniform, 
normal, or log-normal on the correlation 
between EDS and MRS? (2) What is the 
magnitude of the correlation between 
EDS and MRS when C is small? and (3) 
What is the relationship between the size 
of this correlation and C; i.e., does Pear- 
son's r increase, decrease, or behave in 
some other manner as C increases? The 
answers to these questions have practical 
implications for researchers using Pear- 
son's r with rank-order data. 


Procedures and Results 


To answer these questions concerning 
the effects of the type of distribution and 
the number of rank categories on the mag- 
nitude of the correlations between EDS 
and MRS, a simulation technique was em- 
ployed. For the monotonic random scores 


from the uniform distribution, this simu-. 


lation followed the rules outlined by 
Labovitz (1970:517). Specifically, for each 
number of categories (C), C random num- 
bers from one to 10,000 were generated 
and monotonically ordered from the low- 
est to highest value.? These values were 


3 The intrinsic function, RANF, in an extended 
version of fortran (Control Data Corporation, 1978) 
was used to generate uniformly distributed random 
numbers. 
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then correlated with an equal distance 
scoring system consisting of the integer 
values one to C. For the monotonic ran- . 
dom scores from the normal distribution 
and log-normal (positively skewed) distri- 
bution, the C scores were randomly gen- 
erated, rounded to three decimal places, 
and then ordered monotonically from the 
lowest to highest value.* These values 


‘were then correlated with an equal dis- 


tance scoring system consisting of the in- 
teger values one to C. The number of in- 
dependent cor-elations calculated to de- 
termine the average Pearsonian correla- 
tion (r) in each distribution was 2,000 
when the number of categories was nine 
or less and 1.000 when the number of 
categories was greater than nine. 

Table 1.presents the results of these 
simulations for the uniform and normal 
distributions. For the MRS based upon 
the assumptior that the underlying distri- 
bution is either uniform or normal, we 
note the following: First, when the 
number of categories is small the value of 
T is quite high, 2.g., when C = 3, r = .9518 
for scores frora the uniform distribution, 
and T = .9552 for scores from the normal 
distribution. Second, T is not a monotonic 
function of the number of categories. For 
the uniform distribution, the value of T is 
equal to 1.00 when C = 2; .9518 when C = 
3; .9462 when C = 4; .9493 when C = 5; 
and from that point on increases as the 
number of categories increases. For 
scores from the normal distribution, the 
relationship between C and T is similar. 
Thus, contrary to suggestions in the liter- 
ature, the relationship between r and C is 
curvilinear rather than monotonic. Third, 
although the values of T are rather similar 
for the uniform and normal distributions 
when C is small, the correlations based on 
scores from the normal distribution are 
somewhat smaller than those based on the 
uniform distribution when C is greater 
than six or seven. Although the dif- 
ferences between these correlations are 


4 The ''direct method’ recommended by Control 
Data Corporation’s (1973:40-1) Math Science Li- 
brary was used to zenerate the random scores from a 
estandard normal distribution. To generate random 
scores from the icg-norma! distribution, we raised e 
(= 2.7183) to powers of the normally distributed 
random numbers. 
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Table 1. Results for the Scores from the Uniform and Normal Distributions 








Uniform Distribution 


Normal Distribution 











Number of 
Categories Average r S.D. of S.E. of . Average r S.D. of S.E. of 
(C) e r Ft m) r Tt 
2 1.0000* .0000* .0000* 1.0000* .0000* .0000* 
3 .9518 0417 .0009 .9552 .0400 .0009 
4 .9462 .0417 .0009 .9492 .0407 .0009 
5 .9493 .0375 .0008 .9495 .0386 .0009 
6 .9523 .0341 .0008 9512 .0378 .0008 
7 ..9575 .0300 .0007 .9562 .0345 .0008 
8 9594 .0283 .0006 .9583 .0332 .0007 
9 .9643 .0243 .0005 .9602 .0315 .0007 
12 .9695 .0205 .0006 ,9612 .0260 .0008 
15 .9762 .0163 .0005 .9633 .0250 .0008 
18 .9795 0145 0005 .9636 .0254 .0008 
27 .9856 .0088 .0003 .9704 .0184 0006 
36 .9886 .0078 .0002 .9708 .0170 .0005 





* No matter what monotonic transformation is made, the correlation is 1.00 when there are only two 


categories. 


t When the number of categories is two through nine, 2,0C0 r's were computed; when the number of 


categories is 12 or above, 1,000 r's were computed. 


small, the standard errors of r are, in each 
cáse, less than .001.5 Fourth, the stability 
of r is less when C is small. This can be 
seen by examining the estimates of the 
standard deviation of r contained in Table 
1. This is an important finding, since even 
if the mean value of r is quite high when C 
is small, there is still a ‘‘good chance” of 
obtaining a relatively low value of r. 

For MRS based upon the assumption 
that the underlying distribution is log- 
normal, the results are dramatically 
different. Examining Table 2, we find that 
Tis a monotonically decreasing function of 
the number of categories; e.g., when C = 
3, r = .9445; when C = 6, T = .9016; and 
when C = 36, T = .7905. In addition, the 
values of r are lower than those for the 
uniform and normal distributions at all 
levels of C (except when C equals two) 
and this difference increases as C in- 
creases. Furthermore, the standard de- 
viations of the r's are typically much 
larger than those for scores based on the 
uniform and normal distributions. 


Discussion 


Labovitz's (1970) paper represents 
probably the most influential justification 


5 This finding is consistent also with the asympto- 
tic expectations presented in Stuart (1954). As the 
number of categories approaches infinity the ex- 
pected correlation between EDS and MRS from a 
uniform distribution is 1.00; the correlation between 
EDS and MRS from a normal distribution is .9772. 


for using Pearson's r with ordinal-level 
variables to have appeared in the 
sociological literature. In- that paper he 
attempts to assess the amount of distor- 
tion in Pearson's r which results from 
treating rank-order values as if they were 
interval. Throughout his discussion it is 
assumed that the ordinally measured vari- 
able is based on an underlying variable 
with an unknown interval metric. His pro- 
cedure is to assume (implicitly) that the 
distribution of the underlying variable is 


Table 2. Results for Scores from. a. Log-Normal 














Distribution 
Number of 
Categories Average r S.D. of S.E. of 
(O m) rt Tt 
2 1.0000 .0000* .0000* 
3 .9445 -0420 .0009 
4 .9261 .0544 .0012 
5 .915i .0649 .0015 
6 .9016 .0719 .0016 
7 .8951 .0764 .0017 
8 .8828 .0855 .0019 
9 .8813 .0862 .0019 
12 .8641 .0887 .0028 
15 .843I .0993 .0031 
18 .8294 .1014 .0032 
27 .8038 .1124 .0036 
36 .7905 .0998 .0032 








^ No matter what monotonit transformation is 
made, th2 correlation is 1.00 when there are only two 
* categories. 
+ When the number of categories is two through 
nine, 2,000 r's were computed; when the number of 
categories is 12 or more, 1,000 r's were computed. 
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uniform and that the ordinal scoring of the 
variable does not correspond to equal 
intervals of the underlying variable, but 
instead to intervals of a randomly different 
size. Two important limitations of his ap- 
proach should be noted: (1) he assumes 
(implicitly) that the underlying variable 
has a uniform distribution, and (2) he deals 
only with the case in which there are 31 
different categories of the ordinal vari- 
able. Thus, his results pertain specifically 
to the use of rank-order values as interval 
when the underlying distribution is uni- 
form and the number of categories is rela- 
tively large. . 

In this investigation, we have found that 
if one is willing to assume that the under- 
lying variable is either uniformly or nor- 
mally distributed, the use of rank-order 
values causes little distortion in r. In fact, 
for those cases with the most severe dis- 
tortion, i.e., where the number of 
categories is only four or five, the average 
Pearsonian r is approximately .95. How- 
ever, even if the underlying distribution is 
uniform or normal the distortion in r may 
be greater than the .95 figure would indi- 
cate, since there is variation around the 
mean value of r and this variation is 
greatest when the number of categories is 
small. This can be seen by comparing the 
standard deviation for r in Table 1 when C 
is small and when C is large. 

The situation is dramatically different if 
one assumes that the underlying distribu- 
tion is quite skewed (log-normal).$ In this 
situation our results do not support the 
use of rank-order values as if they were 
interval. For example, when the number 
of categories is six, r = .9016 for the log- 
normal distribution compared with .9523 
for the uniform and .9512 for the normal 
distribution; in addition, its standard de- 
viation is almost twice as great as those 
for the uniform and normal distributions. 
The comparison is even more damaging 


é The log-normal distribution is somewhat more 
“skewed than the distribution of income in the United 
States. For our simulation, values of various percen- 


tile points are reported below: Ist centile point = .10; 
10th centile point = .28; 20th centile point = .43; 
30th centile point = .59; 40th centile point = .78;° 


50th centile point = 1.00; 60th centile point = 1.29; 
70th centile point = 1.69; 80th centile point = 2.32; 
90th centile point = 3.60; 99th centile point = 10.24. 
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for this skewed distribution as the number 
of categories increases. Errors of this 
magnitude are likely to lead to much larger 
errors in multivariate analysis, e.g., using 
a correlation matrix as input for a regres- 
sion analysis. Thus unless the researcher 
is willing to make an assumption about the 
form of the distribution underlying the or- 
dinally measured variable, the results of 
our study and of Labovitz’s (1970) study 
cannot be used to justify the use of Pear- 
son’s r with rank-order data. Note, how- 
ever, that the researcher may have rea- 
sonable grounds for assuming that the 
distribution of the underlying variable is 
not highly skewed (e.g., Borgatta and 
Bohrnstedt, 1972). 

The higher correlations between EDS 
and MRS from the uniform distribution 
are probably due to the fact that the scores 
from this distribution are not systemati- 
cally distorted by equal distance scoring, 
but only randomly distorted. For the nor- 
mal distribution, however, there is some 
systematic distortion since the scores in 
the underlying distribution are ‘‘bunched”’ 
toward the center of the distribution, 
while the eqval distance scoring system 
treats all of these scores as equally 
spaced. In the log-normal distribution the 
differences in the sizes of the intervals 
between scores is greater than in the nor- 
mal distribution (see fn. 6) and thus the 
assignment of rank-order values to these 
Scores creates even greater distortion. 

The approach taken in this study hope- 
fully has resclved the debate concerning 
the relationship between the number of 
categories and the correlation between 
EDS and MRS, when the scores are 
drawn from a uniform distribution. Our 
results indicate that both Morris (1968) 
and Labovitz (1970) were partially cor- 
rect. When the underlying distribution is 
uniform (or normal), T first decreases as C 
increases and then increases. The value of 
T reaches its 3adir when C equals four or 
five and increases thereafter. Using a ra- 
tionale somewhat similar to Morris's 
(1970), we suggest the following explana- 
tion of these results: For distributions 
such as these, where the systematic dis- 
tortion resulting from the use of EDS is 
not too great, increasing the number of 
categories increases the possible distor- 
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tion (see, e.g., Abelson and Tukey, 1963; 
and Morris, 1968), but at the same time 
decreases the likelihood of having ex- 
treme gaps between the underlying 
values. The first tendency predominates 
when C is small, but is '*overwhelmed'' as 
the number of categories is increased. 
When the underlying distribution is log- 
normal, however, the relationship be- 
tween T and C is negative Oe, T is a 
monotonically decreasing function of C). 
In this case, it may be suggested that the 
likelihood of having relatively extreme 
gaps between the underlying values does 
not decrease rapidly. In fact, when C is 
small there is a good chance that one of 
the extreme values in the positively 
skewed tail of the distribution will not be 
selected. This is not the case when C is 
large.” 

Finally, it should be noted that the cor- 
relation between the EDS and the scores 
from the underlying distribution can be 
viewed as a type of validity coefficient, 
i.e., the correlation between the values or 
scores for the underlying construct and 
the equal distance scoring system measure 
of the construct. A correlation of .95 indi- 
cates that the underlying interval-level 
variable shares 90.25% of its variance in 
common with its equal distance scoring 
system representation. Clearly, however, 
this validity coefficient reflects only one 
possible source of invalidity in the mea- 
surement of the underlying construct. 
Specifically, it reflects the amount of in- 
validity introduced as a result of using 
EDS to represent values from a particular 
underlying distribution. .The long run 
solution to this particular aspect of mea- 
surement invalidity is to move beyond 
simple rank-order measurement whenever 
possible. 
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COMMENTS 





CRITIQUE OF A RECENT 
PROFESSIONAL '*PUT-DOWN" OF THE 
HAWTHORNE RESEARCH 


(COMMENT ON FRANKE AND KAUL, ASR 
OCTOBER, 1978)* 


The lead article by Richard Franke and 
James Kaul in the October 1978 issue of the 
American Sociological Review contains severe 
and unjustified criticism of the Hawthorne re- 
search, which was carried out at the Western 
Electric Company in Chicago in the late 1920s 
and reported in detail by Fritz Roethiisberger 
and William Dickson (1939) in their monu- 
mental Management and the Worker. Ac- 
cording to Franke and Kaul (1978:624), Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson concluded that the 
"measured experimental variables had little 
effect [on output], but that the unmeasured 
quality of human relations of workers to man- 
agement and peer groups was responsible for 
most output improvements observed in the 
first four experiments.” As most social scien- 
tists will recall, in addition to dependent vari- 
ables measuring output, the ‘‘measured ex- 
perimental variables’ included as independent 
variables rest periods and hours worked per 
day and per week. Using raw statistical data 
from the original research plus some data not 
analyzed in Management and the Worker, 
Franke and Kaul (1978:627) undertake a com- 
plex statistical analysis of the ‘‘measured ex- 
perimental variables." They add several 
dichotomous variables which 


are expressed as dummy variables of zero to one 
for managerial discipline (the replacement of two 
of the five workers, with one of the replacements 
assuming the role of straw boss), and for the 
occurrence of the economic depression, the supply 
of defective raw materials for two periods, the 
temporary voluntary replacement of one worker, 
and for the change from a large group to a small 
group incentive system of pay after the first two 
experimental periods. 


They claim that their analyses ''differ starkly 
from most earlier descriptions of the findings of 
the Hawthorne experiments’’ (Franke and 
Kaul, 1978:635) because 


there seems to be no substitute for quantitative 
analysis... . Quantitative analysis enables the 
scientist to separate fact from fiction. . . . To as- 


* Direct all communications to: Walter I. 
Wardwell; Department of Sociology; University of 
Connecticut; Storrs, CT 06268. 


sume that output changes resulted from unmea- 

sured changes in the human relations of workers 

therefore seems injudicious, even though,it was 

the assumption of the Hawthorne researchers and ` 
has been accepted and built upon by many social 

scientists over the past several decades. (Franke 

and Kaul, 1978:638) 


To the contrary, Franke and Kaul (1978:638) 
report that ‘‘most of the variance in production 
rates during the first relay experiment could be 
explained by measured variables." Using 
stepwise regression they state that 


differences in rates of hourly output by the first 
relay group are explained in model 1 through man- 
agerial discipline (79%), economic depression (an 
additional 14%), and through scheduled rest time 
(4%). Most of this 97% variance explanation ap- 
pears to have resulted from the imposition of man- 
agerial discipline, which included better perform- 
ing replacement workers as well as the disciplinary 
example, from the beginning of period 8. (Franke 
and Kaul, 1978:630-1) 


Thus they find no support for Roethlisberger 
and Dickson’s conclusions, but strong evi- 
dence that what they call ‘‘managerial disci- 
pline” and fear of job loss due to the onset of 
the depression explain 93% of the variance 
associated with increased output. 

Although Franke and Kaul acknowledge that 
the Hawthorne studies were ''seminal'" and 
“led to widespread acceptance of human rela- 
tions as a primary factor in worker perform- 
ance," (Franke and Kaul, 1978:638), they find 
no support for the notion "bat economic 
benefits result from humanitarian activity," or 
even that ''increase of output was due to a 
changed relation with supervision” (Franke 
and Kaul, 1978:636), in agreement with Argyle 
(1953). If they are correct, social scientists and 
management theorists should reject the con- 
clusions of the Hawthorne research, despite its 
revolutionary impact on industrial relations 
practices beginning a half century ago. Have 
Franke and Kaul given Roethlisberger and 
Dickson and their brethren their coup de 
grace? 

The first thing to be noted is the well-known 
temptation among quantitative researchers to 
manipulate those variables that can be easily 
quantified and to ignore those that cannot. 
Franke and Kaul reject the major conclusions 
of the Hawthorne researchers concerning the 


“effects on output of employee morale, worker 


solidarity, subtle social control processes, and 
employee attitudes and feelings. But that is 
where the main contributions from the Haw- 
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thorne research lie, not with the intentionally 
manipulated and easily quantified variables. It 
is precisely because the original researchers 
were flexible in their research design, freely 
admitted their mistakes, and radically revised 
their theories and assumptions when required 
that their analysis has proved so valuable. 
Starting first with physiological variables 
(fatigue and the need for food and rest), they 
then discovered a need to reinterpret the relay 
assembly test-room data from the perspective 
of psychology. They invoked such concepts as 
attitudes and sentiments as the main explana- 
tory variables for the changes in output that 
were not explainable as effects of the indepen- 
dent variables (rest periods and hours worked) 
that they originally chose to manipulate. Later, 
after still further analysis of the experimental 
data and of more than 21,000 interviews with 
individual workers, they determined that psy- 
chological modes of analysis were not ade- 
quate and again reconceptualized their re- 
search, this time from a sociological perspec- 
tive. As a result, they designed the bank-wiring 
observation room phase of the research, clearly 
not an experiment, since no variables were in- 
tentionally manipulated (except for establish- 
ment of a neutral observation setting). The ob- 
servation provided the researchers with their 
most important insights into the dynamics of 
the functioning of work groups and led to the 
most significant conclusions to be drawn from 
the entire Hawthorne research program. It is 
particularly significant that Franke and Kaul 
totally ignore this important phase of the re- 
search, admittedly difficult to quantify, in 
favor of the ‘‘measured variables," as they 
term them, from the earlier relay assembly 
test-group. phase. 

Of all the variables that Franke and Kaul 
analyze, the two most important turn out to be 
dichotomous variables that the Hawthorne re- 
` searchers had not intended to be.independent 
variables, though they were well aware of their 
impact on the-research. These variables are the 
replacement of two operators after the seventh 
experimental period and the onset of the de- 
pression. The label managerial discipline, 
which Franke and Kaul use to describe re- 
placement of the two operators, reveals their 
biased interpretation of the event. They state 
with no apparent basis in fact that the two 
operators were replaced "because of unsatis- 
factory attitudes in response to requests for 
greater diligence and more output’’ (Franke 
and Kaul, 1978:627). Actually they make three 


different misinterpretations of the event: as, 


punishment for the two workers who were re- 
moved, as an implied threat to the remaining 
three workers, and as a reflection of the con- 
scious intent of the researchers to infiltrate into 
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the group a worker who would become a 
"straw boss.” . 

What actually did happen? It is certain that 
operators 1A and 2A had become so un- 
cooperative with the research that Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson used the words ‘‘hostile’’ 
and ‘‘openly defiant” to describe them. But it 
is important tc keep in mind that the leader of 
the pair was discovered four months later, 
upon review cf her medical records, to have 
had an anemic condition that could have been 
the root cause of her disaffection (Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson, 1939:169--70) and that the 
request by two of the other workers "bat 
either they or operators 1A and 2A be removed 
from the test room” (Roethlisberger and 
Dickson, 1939:55) was what impelled the re- 
searchers to action after a two-month effort to 
cope with the problem by less drastic means. 
Returning the workers to the main department 
was not viewed as punishment, nor was it so 
interpreted by the remaining workers, despite 
Franke and Xaul’s speculation ‘‘that im- 
provement resulted from the positive example 
of the two new workers, as well as from the 
aversive effec:s of management's disposal of 
two of the orig nal workers” (Franke and Kaul, 
1978:636). If the change had been intended or 
viewed as a tareat, then output should have 
immediately increased as the result of ‘‘man- 
agerial discipline.” But that did not happen. 
The record shows that the hourly output rates 
of operators 3 and 4, which had been rising 
rapidly during period 7, immediately ceased to 
rise and leveled off in period 8, the period 
following the switch of workers. Although 
operators 1 and 2 immediately began producing 
more relays than the two workers they re- 
placed, their level of output did not exceed that 
of operators 3 and 4, as it should have done if 
they were role models. What is more, during 
periods 8 thrcugh 12 the hourly rates for all 
operators declined rather than increased, 
further eviderce that the single episode of 
"managerial d:scipline," on which Franke and 
Kaul place their primary emphasis, could not 
possibly be thz principal explanatory variable 
for the overall increase in output. The impli- 
cation that operator 2 became the highest pro- 
ducer of the five and sometimes urged the 
others to produce more because management 
placed her in the room as a ''straw boss” rep- 
resents a gross distortion of the available evi- 
dence. In fact, she was selected from among 
the workers in the main department mainly to 
give her a change of job because she was 
grieving over -he recent deaths of her mother 
and sister (Roethlisberger and Dickson, 
1939:61—2). It is also relevant that her spurt of 
productivity d:d not occur until period 13; and 
in that spurt she was paced by her new friend, 
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operator 4, one of the original workers in the 
room. 

An equally serious problem arises from the 
fact that managerial discipline is a dichotomous 
variable separating the first seven experimental 
periods from those that followed, while many 
other changes occurred gradually over the 
five-year span of the research, including subtle 
and complex qualitative changes difficult to 
quantify. Increases in group solidarity, in 
favorable attitudes toward the research and its 
goals, and in the workers’ obvious pleasure in 
working under solicitous supervisors (which 
were among the most important but unintended 
effects of the original research design) must 
: have developed gradually over the long life of 
the relay assembly test-room research. In 
addition, some of the most important changes 
occurred within experimental periods (e.g., in 
period 13, during which operators 2 and 4 ex- 
hibited large increases in hourly output). Such 
within-period changes are totally obscured bya 
statistical technique based on mean outputs 
for each period. 

Franke and Kaul state that a second 
dichotomous variable, which they call the 
“onslaught of-the great depression,” accounts 
for 14% of the variance in average hourly out- 
put. They pinpoint its occurrence as ‘‘early in 
- period 15," which extended from September 2, 
1929 through April 5, 1930. However, the data 
which Roethlisberger and Dickson present and 
analyze in Management and the Worker ex- 
tended only through June 29, 1929; marking the 
termination of period 13. How could ''the 
onslaught of the great depression,” which did 
not occur until the following September, ex- 
plain variations in output rates going back to 
1927? Actually, the impact of the depression on 
most American workers did not occur much: 
before the stock market crash in October 1929. 
In the case of the relay assembly group, the 
impact could have come still later, since it was 
not until April 1930 that they were cut below 40 
hours of work per week. By. limiting their 
analvsis in Management and the Worker to the 
first 13 experimental periods, ending June 29, 
1929, Roethlisberger and Dickson were able to 
minimize the effects of the depression on the 
variables they studied. 

In still other ways Franke and Kaul misrep- 
resent the original Hawthorne analyses. They 
imply that Roethlisberger and Dickson deny 
the importance of the wage incentive, which 
was based on the small group of five workers 
rather than on a large group comprising the 
entire department. However, a more careful 
reading of Management and the Worker would 
have informed them that it was precisely in 
order to measure the independent effect of the 
small-group wage incentive that the second 
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relay assembly test group was set up. And it 
was in order to test the effect of all other vari- 
ables (controlled and uncontrollable) except 
the small-group wage incentive that the mica 
splitting test group was set up. Franke and Kaul 
apparently fail to comprehend this because 
they state that the 15.590 improvement in 
hourly production rate in the mica splitting 
group ''apparently resulted] from the reduc- 
tion of fatigue by use of rest pauses and fewer 
working hours" (Franke and Kaul, 1978:628, 
fn. 9), thereby ignoring the possible influence 
of other relevant variables (e.g., the fact of 
being studied, being placed in a segregated lo- 
cation, etc.). When only the effects of selected 
independent variables are examined to, the 
exclusion of others, neither the confounding 
nor the genuine effects of the other variables: 
can be determined. 

Finally, Franke and Kaul seem to have only 
what Elton Mayo (1945), following William 
James, called "knowledge about” the complex 
and detailed research they criticized, not really 
"knowledge of” it. Their understanding of 
Roethlisberger and Dickson's analysis appears 
superficial, as though derived from secondary 
sources and others' interpretations, rather than 
based on in-depth familiarity with the rich 
material and analyses from the Hawthorne re- 
search. Certainly closer attention to Manage- 
ment and the Worker could have prevented 
their misinterpretation regarding ‘‘managerial 
discipline," discussed above. The most ex- 
treme statement of their position follows: ‘‘It is 
not ‘release from oppressive supervision,’ as 
suggested by Landsberger (1958), but its reas- 
sertion that explains higher rates of produc- 
tion’’ (Franke and Kaul, 1978:636). This state- 
ment also reveals an even more surprising bias 
on the part.of the writers, only hinted at in their 
preference for ''close managerial control" 
(Franke and Kaul, 1978:638) and their dislike 
of ""humanitarian activity" (Franke and Kaul, 
1978:636). Such sentiments are also expressed 
in the following citation, which fleshes 'out 
their favorable reference to the ‘‘conceptually 
simpler mechanisms such as those of scientific 
management (Taylor, 1911)”: 

These include the possible benefits of fatigue re- 

duction, use of economic incentives, the exercise ` 

of discipline, and other aspects of managerial con- 
trol. But it is precisely such factors to which we 
are directed by empirical analyses of the Haw- 
thorne data. In particular, the discharge and re- 
placement of two somewhat insubordinate work- 
ers were followed by higher iffdividual and group 
production rates in the first relay experiment. 


* Fairly strong evidence has been provided in recent 


years showing that proclivity to exert close, man- 
agerial control can benefit the economic perform- 
ance of individual managers (Miner, 1965), or 
organizations (Kock, 1965), and of whole societies 
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(Franke, 1973; 1974; 1977). (Franke and Kaul, 
1978:638) 


-In contrast to most previous criticism of the 
Hawthorne research, which has tended to 
come from the ideological left because of 
presumed managerial bias in the concern with 
productivity, Franke and Kaul’s critique, con- 
demning the Hawthorne research for its con- 
cern with human relations and humanitarian 


activity in the workplace, and calling fora re, ` 


turn to stronger emphasis on ‘‘discipline and 
other aspects of managerial control" (Franke 
and Kaul, 1978:638) appears to derive more 
. from the ideological ‘‘right.’’ It is indeed fas- 
cinating to discover that both sources of criti- 
cism of the Hawthorne research focus on 
variables such as hours worked, economic in- 
centives, fear of unemployment, power to 
discipline, etc., and agree that human relations 
at work should be de-emiphasized. However, 
the lessons of the Hawthorne researchers will 
. probably continue to survive such attacks. 


Walter I. Wardwell 
University of Connecticut 
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THE HAWTHORNE EXPERIMENTS: 
RE-VIEW* 


Critical review is important for the im- 
provement and application of science, and it is 
useful to participate with Walter I. Wardwell in 
this process.- As noted in his critique 
(Wardwell, 197€), our analysis of the first relay 
experiment at the Hawthorne plant does ex- 
plain most of tke variance in production rates 
for the group of workers, as it also does sepa- 
rately for each individual (Franke and Kaul, 
1978). In describing our study,! Wardwell ex- 
presses concerr. (1) over the meanings of the 
independent variables in the experiment, (2) 
over the use o7 quantitative data and proce- 
dures for unraveling complex social phenom- 
ena, and (3) over our interpretations of the 
results of this first truly quantitative analysis of 
the Hawthorne experiments. 

Certainly it is advisable to be circumspect 
when reinterpreting a body of work historically 
as influential as the Hawthorne experiments of 
1924-33, carried out by managers and employ- 
ees of the Western Electric Company with help 
by consulting emgineers and physical and social 
scientists at MIT and (later) at Harvard.? But 


* Address communications to: Richard H. Franke; 
Department of Management; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute; Worcester, MA 01609. 

I am grateful to Charles Wrege for information 
about those who did the Hawthorne experiments, to 
Arthur Gerstenfeld for help in carrying the Haw- 
thorne logs to Boston, and to Elke Franke for radical 
editing. 

! His descripticn is generally accurate, though not 
comprehensive, end on occasion it seems to reverse 
the order of evicence and conclusion in the Haw- 
thorne study. In following the critique, the reader 
may wish to reexamine the Franke and Kaul article 
of October 1978. There are several misprints in that 
article: in the reference list, the book by Homans and 
the article by Rotinson were published in 1950 rather 
than 1959. A fina. misprint is in Table 3, where there 
are operators 2A + 2, not 2A + 2A, with no super- 
script. 

2 We perpetuared an error in suggesting that social 
scientists from Harvard were involved in interpreting 
the illumination experiments and in planning the first 
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certainly also, modern statistics and computers 
are tools that can help shed new light on previ- 
ous assumptions. In addition, through use of 
many of the original documents? which had 





relay experiment (Franke and Kaul, 1978:624). In 
fact, Elton Mayo first visited the Hawthorne plant 
over April 24 to 26, 1928 (cf. Baritz, 1960:90; 
Whitehead, 1938,1:124; Wrege, 1979b), and ‘‘had 
nothing to do with the design of or conduct of the 
original illumination experiments [1924-27] or of the 
Relay Assembly Test Room [1927—33]" (Roethlis- 
berger, 1977:48). As described by Wrege (1976; 
1979a), those who were particularly important in 
determining the early illumination experiments were 
Clarence G. Stoll and George A. Pennock, Western 
Electric managers, and Dugald C. Jackson, MIT 
electrical engineering professor and chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Lighting—an industry- 
supported research group associated with the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences (see also Snow, 1927, and Wiljanen, 1979). 
The illumination experiments were carried out and 
reoriented in part toward human relations by West- 
ern Electric managers, by Charles E. Snow, the field 
engineer for the Committee on Industrial Lighting, 
and by Homer Hibarger, who was Snow's assistant 
and a supervisor, observer, or experimenter in il- 
lumination, first relay, and second relay experi- 
ments, until laid off on April 29, 1932. In the first 
relay experiment, Hibarger and the Western Electric 
management (especially Pennock) appear to have 
provided most initiation and direction, often ex- 
panding upon observations and mini-experiments of 
Snow and Hibarger in the earlier illumination ex- 
periments. The involvement of Clair E. Turner, an- 
other MIT professor, began on April 16, 1928, and 
seems to have been substantial (cf. Roethlisberger, 
1977:48; Turner, 1933; Wrege, 1979b). Finally, the 
Harvard researchers did have some contact with the 
first relay experiment beginning with Mayo's visit in 
1928, and went on to participate in the nonreactive 
"experiments" and to provide the most influential 
descriptions of all of the events at Hawthorne—those 
written by Mayo, Whitehead, Roethlisberger and 
Dickson, and Homans, apparently using the docu- 
ments noted here in fn. 3. 

3 The 17 boxes of documents that we used at the 
Hawthorne plant in 1976 and 1977 now have been 
transferred to the archives of the Baker Library at 
Harvard University, and our complete microfilm 
record of these has been deposited at the Hawthorne 
plant and in the libraries of the University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
and Harvard University. (A guide to these records is 
provided in the AAAS version of the ASR article by 
Franke and Kaul, 1978.) In addition, nine 11 x 18 
inch log books from the Hawthorne experiments 
were obtained from the Hawthorne plant in January 
1979 and have been deposited with the Harvard ar- 
chives. These consist of: four volumes of daily and 
weekly logs from the first relay experiment, but only 
. for the 24th experimental period (which is seen to 
have extended from March 1, 1932, until May 4, 
1933, in somewhat altered form, rather than halting 
on February 8, 1933, as reported by Franke and 
Kaul, 1978:fn. 6); one volume of day-by-day sum- 
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been employed by Mayo (1933), Whitehead 
(1938), and Roethlisberger and Dickson (1939) 
to obtain their graphical representations and 
qualitative interpretations, but which have not 
been readily accessible to most subsequent re- 
searchers, a more accurate assessment of 
‘‘what really happened at Hawthorne” should 
be possible. Thus the fact that our results and 
interpretations differ from those of many pre- 
decessors need not reflect upon the skills of the 
researchers involved. Indeed, under these 
conditions it would be surprising if the histori- 
cal interpretations would not require change. 
This paper will elaborate some possible 
changes, as developed by Franke and Kaul 
(1978), in response to Wardwell’s comments. 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Managerial Discipline 


Wardwell objects to viewing the —€—Ü 
of twa of the five workers in the first relay 
experiment as ‘‘managerial discipline," i.e., 
punishment, threat, and provision (perhaps in- 
advertently) of a straw boss in the person of 
new operator 2. Undoubtedly there was greater 
output by operator 2 than by any other worker 
in each of the remaining periods 8 to 23, and 
there was a general productivity spurt follow- 
ing the replacement intervention, as shown by 
the data of Appendices 1 and 2 and the 
analyses of Tables 2, 3, and 4 (Franke and 
Kaul, 1978). : I 

The intrinsic meaning of the managerial 
intervention at the beginning of period 8 is 
more difficult to ascertain. But the available 
records show that in period 6 both operators 
who were replaced had preferred the experi- 
ment aver regular work: 

Operator 1A: "I don't intend to go back in the 

other department.” 

Operator 2A: "I wish this test would last two 

more years.''4 





maries of the mica splitting experiment; and four 
volumes of daily and weekly logs from the bank 
wiring experiment. (A microfilm record of these vol- 
umes is to be made available by Harvard.) No origi- 
nal log books for the illumination experiments or for 
periods 1 to 23 of the first relay experiment yet have 
been seen by the present researcher, although these 
are known to have existed (cf. Whitehead, 1938,1:28; 
Wrege, 1976; 19792; 1979b). Some additional records 
have been recovered by Wrege through investiga- 
tions over several decades, and these were deposited 
e with the Industrial and Labor Relations library of 
Cornell University in June 1979. 
4 Progress Report No. 1, December 3, 1927, Sec- 
tion No. 9, page 8 (microfilm reel 1, listed as box 1, 
folder 3). These original operators number | and 2 
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Also, log notes as early as period 3 relate 
threats by the shop foreman that if excessive 
“talking and fooling” continued, ‘‘the girls... 
would be taken back to the regular department, 
and in the most offending cases laid off (dis- 
missed from the company) if improvement was 
not made.” This foreman ‘‘continued to exer- 
cise his functions as the disciplinary head of 
the Test Room” well into 1928, and to a lesser 
extent to the end of the experiment.‘ Other 
pressures to improve efficiency included 
threats in period 7 by executives to remove 
privileges (Whitehead, 1938,I:116). 

The role of new operator 2 as straw boss is 
described throughout chapters 16 and 17 of 
Whitehead (1938,D: ‘‘Op. 2 was the ablest 
member of the group, whether judged by in- 
telligence tests or by any other standard" 
(120). "On the whole, Op. 2 succeeded in in- 
ducing a greater work interest amongst the 
other operators, but at times the latter showed 
some resentment” (123). : 

Op. 2 forced the group into a partial adoption of 

her enthusiasms; she constituted herself the 


keeper of its conscience; she admonished this one, © 


encouraged that one, and built up an entire system 
of control based on social favors and prestige. 
(158) É 


Thus ''managerial discipline" appears as a 
continuing factor rather than as a ‘‘single 
episode" as suggested by Wardwell, but the 
punishment administered in period 8 was 
needed to make it real. While it can never be 
completely clear what transpired in the minds 
of Western Electric managers and employees, 
either leading to or following the removal of 
operators 1A and 2A on January 25, 1928, 
“for a lack of co-operation, which would have 
otherwise necessitated greatly increased disci- 
plinary measures" (Whitehead, 1938,1:118), the 
death of operator 2's sister in December 19275 
and the discovery in April 1928 by Mayo that 
operator 2A was anemic seem irrelevant to the 
intervention. The employees who were re- 
moved did value being in the experiment, so 
that removal can be seen as punishment; man- 
agement did threaten punishment of various 
sorts; and the new operator 2 did function as a 
straw boss. Therefore, to label the intervention 
as an exercise of managerial discipline that well 
may have involved these elements is supporta- 
ble. 





later were relabeled*1A and 2A, as they are desig- 
nated here and in the 1978 article. 


5 Whitehead, 1938,D:112, in part from log for ° 


August 4, 1927. 

$ Operator 2's mother died on March 5, 1928, so 
this could not play a role in her selection for the 
experiment. : 
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The Depression 


A second major variable in Franke and 
Kaul’s report is the occurrence of the great 
depression, described by Galbraith (1954: 103) 
as beginning October 24, 1929—i.e., occurring 
during the tim2 of experimental period 15 
(September 2. 1929, to April 5, 1930). 
Wardwell's impatation that we claim effects of 
the depression upon ''productivity increases 
beginning in 1927" is simply wrong, since it 
was used as a categoric variable arising with 
the beginning of the depression, which oc- 
curred 2695 of the way through period 15. 
While the meaning of the depression to West- 
ern Electric maaagers and workers is open to 
some speculation, there were test room dis- 
cussions of lay-offs by April 1930 and an 
economically-determined reduction in working 
hours to 40 hours per week beginning on May 
5, 1930, with a ''loss of security . . . quite 
evident in tha records from now on” 
(Whitehead, 1538,I:148-9). "The last two 
years [sic] of the log [August 1930 to August 
1932] are filled with preoccupations with re- 
spect to reducec weekly hours and ‘lay offs’ " 
(Whitehead, 1938,1:164). Careful reading of the 
Hawthorne records thus supports the validness 
of an independent variable representing the 
depression, inc'usion of which then allows 
consideration of output rates during periods 15 
through 23 (cf. Franke and Kaul, 1978:fn. 6). 

Of course, anv effect of the depression upon 
prior output rates is inconceivable, but perhaps 
hardly more so than is a justification for the 
abrupt halt in 3oethlisberger and Dickson's 
(1939) treatment of the first relay experiment 
with period 13, ignoring the last 3 years and 10 
months—11 experimental periods—of the ex- 
periment. There was even one further experi- 
mental period fully before the depression (pe- 
riod 14, over Jaly and August 1929), which 
showed a reduced rate of output and was not 
considered in Management and the Worker. 
(However, at least some of the remaining 
eleven experimental periods were considered 
in the earlier work of Pennock, 1930; Mayo, 
1933; and Whitehead, 1938.) Unexplained ne- 
glect of available experimental data is dübious 
at best, and different or additional results are 
often obtained tàrough more complete or sys- 
tematic inclusion (see examples in different 
settings by Barrett and Franke, 1970; Clark, 
1961; and Franke et al., 1977). 

In summary, careful perusal of recorded 
attitudes, behavior, and circumstances indicate 
the influence of ‘managerial discipline” and of 
the depression upon the first relay experiment, 
and both should be considered in any quantita- 
tive or qualitative appraisal of it. Nevertheless, 
the arguments above, supportive as they are of 
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Franke and Kaul’s (1978) interpretations, are 
based largely upon a selection of anecdotal 
comments. A critical reader of the records of 
the Hawthorne experiments well may discover 
additional comments that lead to alternate in- 
terpretations. Quantitative analysis seems a 
useful supplement to such evidence, and is 
treated below. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


Wardwell expresses concern over our focus 
upon tangible variables, to the exclusion of 
residual and qualitative explanations. It seems 
indeed that the major conclusions of the early 
Hawthorne researchers (and of most of those 
who followed) were that tangible independent 
variables such as rest periods, working hours, 
and pay incentives, had little effect upon out- 
put rates, and therefore that qualitative, intan- 
gible explanations were in order. Yet through 
the quantitative evaluation of these factors and 
the extension of test variables to include inad- 
vertent but major and quite tangible occur- 
rences in the experiment (which are au- 
thoritatively recorded by the experimenters as 
well as by some of the Harvard reporters of the 
experiment), it is possible to explain most of 
the variance in output quantity and quality for 
the group and for the individuals in the first 
relay experiment. It seems simply inappropri- 
ate to "explain" the output changes in the first 
relay experiment in terms of the intangible 
human relations effects noted as an ''en- 
lightenment'" by Roethlisberger (1941:15—-6), 
since little residual remains after applying a 
few quantitative variables of the experiment to 
the quantitative output evidence. If this is to be 
criticized, then at least a better argument 
should be made in particulars for any alterna- 
tive way of thinking about the productivity 
changes. 

Inanyone's research, it is necessary to begin 
somewhere. Our work has begun with the 
major Hawthorne experiment, that in the first 
relay assembly test room. As Wardwell cor- 
rectly states, there were other important 
studies at Hawthorne (cf. Franke and Kaul, 
1978:Figures 1 and 2). But these, too, can be 
looked at more closely now. The second relay 
and mica splitting experiments are amenable to 
similar time-series analysis, as illustrated 
crudely in fn. 9 of the 1978 report. An explor- 
atory study at the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute already has yielded some results in ex- 
planation of output changes in the little- 
described illumination experiments; it shows 
statistically significant benefits of illumination 
as well as a "social hysteresis'' effect of lesser 
response to reduction of positive factors in 
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production (cf. Wiljanen, 1979). Finally, in- 
vestigation is just beginning of the long (ten 
months) 24th period of the first relay experi- 
ment. Since both the interviewing and the bank 
wiring experiment (which Wardwell suggests 
“Ied to the most significant conclusions to be 
drawn'from the entire Hawthorne research 
program") were: nonreactive survey and ob- 
servation, systematic quantitative interpreta- 
tion could be more difficult, and Wardwell may 
be correct in suggesting that much will remain 
to “insight,” Still, the daily and weekly data 
recently obtained for the bank wiring experi- 
ment (cf. fn. 3) may allow even in this case . 
systematic analysis using a time-series ap- 
proach such as that of Franke and Kaul (1978). 

For the present case, the usefulness of 
quantitative analysis is well illustrated in re- 
futing Wardwell's (1979) comment that: ‘‘If the 
change [replacing two of the five operators by 
two others] had been intended or viewed as a 
threat, then output should have immediately 
increased as the result of 'managerial disci- 
pline.’ But that did not happen." But in fact it 
did. The results presented in Tables 2, 3, and 4 
of Franke and Kaul (1978) do indicate an 
abrupt increase in productivity. The immediate 
effect of managerial discipline is shown even 
more clearly by a plot of the period-by-period 
output rates over time, as presented now in 
Figure 1. This graph of data from the earlier 
Appendix 1 shows an immediate and strong 
effect of the variable upon group output. Like 
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Note: X,, Xç, Ku, and X, are the symbols used in 
the regression analyses. The minutes of rest time per 
day (X4) are shown for each periĝd on the above plot 
(from 0 to 30 minutes). The dotted lines approximate 
the model 1 results for the group (cf. Franke and 
Kaul, 1978:Table 2). 
Figure 1. Worker Productivity in Periods 1 to 23 of 
the First Relay Experiment at Hawthorne 
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effects of managerial discipline can be shown 
for each individual by plots of the individual 
output data from the earlier Appendix 2. Simi- 
larly, Wardwell’s (1979) statement that “‘during 
periods 8 through 12 the hourly rates for all 
operators declined rather than increased’’ is 
incorrect, or at least misleading, as shown in 
the present Figure 1: group output rose twice 
and declined twice, with the larger of the de- 
clines (from period 11 to period 12) attributable 
to the elimination of rest periods. 

Figure 1 reports mean output rates for each 
of 23 experimental periods, as represented by 
23 dots connected with solid lines. Substantial 
within-period changes did occur (as also dis- 
cussed by Parsons, 1974; 1978; with reference 
to a theory of gradual, feedback-induced out- 

` put increase). However, net changes in prod- 
uctivity within periods were downward for 
nearly as many periods as they were upward 
(cf. Mayo, 1933:Plate VII), so that the contin- 
ued gradual increase in output rates sometimes 
attributed to the experiment is again not sub- 
stantiated. Nevertheless, Wardwell’s (1979) 
objection that ‘‘within-period changes are to- 
tally obscured by a statistical technique based 
on mean outputs for each period" is correct, 
and detailed day-by-day and week-by-week 
analyses should be undertaken. 

In Figure 1 for the first seven periods, group 
hourly output responds positively to changes 
in minutes per day of scheduled rest time, ex- 
cept that output does not seem to rise much 
with more than 25 minutes of rest per day. 
Thus 25 minutes of rest were taken for the 
remaining experiment, except for period 12 (no 
rest). There is then an immediate response to 
"managerial discipline" (the replacement of 
two workers) at the beginning of period 8. A 
step level of higher production is maintained 
(with oscillation) from period 8 through period 
14, until the depression early in period 15, 
when there begins a rise to a still higher and 
steadier level of output from period 16 to 23. 
The full-fledged effect of the depression seems 
to be delayed until period 16, when the oper- 
ators heard of lay-offs, reinforced in period 17 
by the operators' experience of a depression- 
related ''loss of security." The positive re- 
sponse of the workers to economic adversity 
remains through period 23, with a slight unex- 
plained rise in periods 22 and 23.? 

These effects of rest, discipline, and depres- 
sion are the same as model 1 of Franke and 
Kaul (1978), represented approximately by the 
dotted line in the present Figure 1. Whether we 
use the regression or the graphic method, the 
continuous effect of rest pauses and the 


7 All five operators were laid off in July and 
August of 1932, during the final period 24. 
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stepped effects of managerial discipline and the 
depression clearly are demonstrated. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine that this demonstration, which 
is as strenuously objective as possible, arrived 
at through statistical analyses of historical 
productivity data, could lead Wardwell to con- 
clude that Franke and Kaul's criticism of pre- 
vious conclusions drawn from the Hawthorne 
experiments derives ''from the ideological 
‘right.’ "* Recognition of the strong prod- 
uctivity effects of close managerial control and 
of economic adversity need not be equated 
with a ''preference for” such conditions in the 
workplace, or even with an exclusive concern 
for productivity. Similarly, a study indicating 
the effectiveness of, say, bureaucracy, 
socialized medicine, or terror need not make 
the author a proponent of the phenomenon. 
Though the impact of the Hawthorne experi- 
ments can anc will not be denied, to perpetuate 
findings no longer convincing hardly furthers 
the cause Wardwell seems to have at heart. 
Industrial denocracy, participation, and qual- 
ity of working life need not be sacrificed as 
goals in themselves, even if they are largely 
unrelated to subsequent productivity. 


CONCLUSION 


Wardwell agrees that the Hawthorne ex- 
periments have provided a foundation for 
much work in social science. But he does not 
find that our interpretations of those experi- 
ments, which differ from most of our predeces- 
sors, provide grounds for altered perspective. 
If our analyses were demonstrably incorrect or 
if there were more recent, substantial work 
confirming the earlier interpretations, Ward- 
well's objections certainly should not be 
brushed aside. In fact, however, he provides 
scant evidence that there are any major errors 
in the Franke and Kaul interpretations, and as 
indicated in the article there is much work 


elsewhere supporting our results.’ 


* As noted by Franke and Kaul (1978:637), non- 
substantive criticism focused on ideology of the re- 
searchers has long plagued the Hawthorne studies. 
For example, Roethlisberger (1960:viii) : 


saw in the 1950s (the era of the cold war and the 

agonizing re-reappraisals of intellectuals) a 

mounting concern with Mayo's ideological and 

personal beliefs. Was he for or against trade 
unions? Was he a fascist or a Communist? Was he 
preaching he gospel of Saint Luke or “Saint” 

Freud? Was he the arch priest of conservatism, the 

tool of business, and the exponent of the status 

quo?... 

? From the time at least of Fleishman et al. (1955) 
and Brayfielc and Crockett (1955), and in later work ` 
through Vrcom (1964), Campbell and Dunnette 
(1968), Stogdill (1974), Locke (1976), and Locke and 
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A clearer view of the Hawthorne studies and 
of the body of knowledge which has grown up 
partly dependent upon them may encourage us 
to do away with wishful thinking about social 
phenomena, and to realize that different as- 
pects of industrial society do not necessarily 
exist in simple cause and effect relationships. 
Beyond the present, nonexistent 
humanitarianism-productivity relationship, 
one could point to the esteemed but equally 
fallacious assumptions that democracy causes 
industrial effectiveness (cf. Blau, 1956:80- 
3, 114-8; Dahrendorf, 1969:54; Franke, 1973), 
that an infusion of technology and capital in- 
vestment is responsible for industrial develop- 
ment (cf. Clark, 1961; Franke, 1979), or that 
better nutrition leads to economic growth 
(Franke and Barrett, 1975). In all these cases, 
the testing of well-accepted theory using quan- 
titative analysis can provide new insight into 
what really happens. If, as may result from the 
Hawthorne experiments, humanitarian objec- 
tives are pursued primarily for economic rea- 
sons, then the lack of an actual relationship is 
likely to frustrate either goal. 

Since it is possible today to review the work 
of many of the pioneers of the social sciences 
and to reanalyze and replicate their evidence 
using recently developed techniques, new and 
sometimes contradictory results should be ex- 
pected. i 

Richard Herbert Franke 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
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ON GINI'S MEAN DIFFERENCE AND 
GINI'S INDEX OF CONCENTRATION 


(COMMENT ON ALLISON, ASR 
DECEMBER, 1978) 


Allison's (1978) treatment of the Gini's Mean 
Difference and the Gini Index of Concentration 
contains some errors. Below I provide correct 
definitional formulas as well as some computa- 
tionally símpler equivalent expressions for 
both the Gini's Mean Difference (GMD) and ° 
the Gini Index of Concentration (GIC), and I 
correct other errors that resulted from use of 
inaccurate formulas. 
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1. The Definitional Formulas 


Allison (1978:867) states correctly that the 
Gini's Mean Difference is "'the average abso- 
lute difference between all pairs of individuals” 
and that the Gini Index of Concentration is the 
Gini's Mean Difference divided by twice the 
arithmetic mean. But his formula (3) is incor- 
rect. The correct formula for the Gini's Mean 
Difference is 


N N 

GMD= > > xi — x | (a) 
i<j 
NW — 1/2 


(see, for example, Johnson and Kotz, 1970:67). 
In this formula, the numerator is the summa- 
tion of all the pairwise absolute differences, 
and the denominator is the number of pairs 
(i.e., the number of combinations of N things 
taken two at a time). Notice that although Alli- 
son correctly described the GMD, he used the 
wrong denominator; that is, he used N? instead 
of using the number of pairs in a population of 
size N, namely, (N(N— 1)/2), as in formula (a) 
or instead of using twice the number of pairs, 
namely, (N(N—1)), as in formula (c) below. 

The correct definitional formula for the Gini 
Index is 


NN, . 
Gic= > X x= x | (b) 
i<j 2p. 
N(N - 1y2 


Since the Gini’s Mean Difference is the 
arithmetic mean of all the pairwise absolute 
differences, it may be regarded as the expected 
value of the difference between two random 
individuals. As Atkinson (1975:45) puts it, 


Suppose we choose two people at random from the 
income distribution, and express the difference 
between their incomes as a proportion of the aver- 
age income, then this difference turns out to be on 
average twice the Gini coefficient: a coefficient of 
0.4 means that the expected difference between 
two people chosen at random is 80 percent of the 
average income. 


2. Alternative Computational Formulas 


It is useful to examine several equivalent 
expressions for any given definitional formula 
not only because one among them may be in- 
comparably easier to calculate (and hence be- 
come the preferred ‘‘shortcut’’ method) but 
also because these restatements, often reveal- 
ing the ‘‘inner workings” of the formula, lay 
bare the underlying relations between its con- 
stituent parts. i : 
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Allison (1978:867) offers an alternative ex- 
pression in formula (4), but (4) is incorrect. 
There are many computationally equivalent 
formulas for the Gini’s Mean Difference and 
the Gini Index of Concentration, and we now 
look at a few such equivalent expressions. 

a. The double summation formule. The 
formula most often encountered in the statisti- 
cal literature is 


GMD- Š Š 
= > |x x | (c) 
NIN - 1) 


(see, for example, Kellerer, 1968:239; and van 
der Vaart, 1968:294,297). In this formula, the 
notation on the double summation directs the 
user to sum, for each of the x,, the absolute 
difference between it and each one of the re- 
maining N—1 scores, thereby counting each 
pairwise absolute difference twice; the de- 
nominator then is adjusted to twice the number 
of pairs or NO 1). This formula seems to me 
to have little to offer by way of either en- 
lightenment or ease of calculation. 

b. The symmetric pairs formula. Johnson 
and Kotz (1970:67) provide an equivalent ex- 
pression that does both illuminate the behavior 
of the Gini's Mean Difference and lighten the 
calculation task: 


4 
GMD = ——— 
NN — T) 1). j=1 


(OG X91 (d) 


We +1)-) 


where the X, are the order statistics (arranged 
in ascending order of magnitude) and the j are 
the rank-order statistics. By defining the order 
statistics such as Xy€X,s. . Ku, this formula 
can handle continuous as well as discrete data 
(see Johnson and Kotz, 1969:27; Johnson and 
Kotz, 1970:2; Greenberg, 1968:183; and Alli- 
son, 1978:866). The rank-order statistics are 
the set of positive integers from 1 to the popu- 
lation size N (see David, 1968:196—7). 

This formula can be restated in an even sim- 
pler version, a version that highlights the sym- 
metric pairs and preserves the original de- 
nominator, that is, the number of pairs in the 
population: 


1 N/2 
GMD = ——— £ DN + 1 - 3) 
NW — 1/2 j= 
e Dunant XyI. (e) 


The terms in the summation are the absolute 
differences between the elements of some very 
special pairs—those pairs whose elements 
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have rank-order statistics that are equidistant 
from the rank-order statistic of the median 
score—and the weight of these special pairs 
varies with the distance of their rank-order 
statistics from the median's rank-order statis- 
tic, being largest for the pair of extreme scores 
(X4 — X). In fact, the weight attached to each 
absolute difference in the summation is itself 
the absolute difference between the rank-order 
statistics of the elements of the pair. That is to 
say, each of the special symmetric pairs in the 
summation is represented by the product of the 
absolute difference between the order statistics 
and the absolute difference between the rank- 

order statistics. 

Thus, we may remark that the Gini's Mean 
Difference is exquisitely sensitive to the range 
of the distribution and to the dispersion about 
the median. 

By algebraic manipulation of formula (e), we 
can obtain many equivalent expressions, each 
highlighting an interesting aspect of the Gini's 
Mean Difference. For example, I have ob- 
tained a formula that expresses the numerator 
of formula (e) for the GMD as a joint function 
of the signed deviations of the order statistics 
from the arithmetic mean and the signed de- 
viations of the corresponding rank-order 
statistics from the median's rank. I have ob- 
tained another formula that expresses the 
numerator as a joint function of the signed de- 
viations of the order statistics from the median 
and the signed deviations of the corresponding 
rank-order statistics from the median's rank. 
But due to space limitations, I present only two 
more equivalent expressions for the Gini’s 
Mean Difference. 

c. The simplest expression. Both the for- 
mulas that express the Gini's Mean Difference 
in terms of the arithmetic mean and in terms of 
the median reduce to the following formula, 
which I regard as computationally simplest: 


N. . 
GMD = 2 & ix- X N(N + 1) (b 
i=] 





NON — 1/2 ; 


where the x, are the order statistics and the i 
are the rank-order statistics. The correspond- - 
ing formula for the Gini Index of Concentration 
is even simpler: 


N 

GIC = 2 } ix, (g) 
i=l N+ , 

" NN-Dx N-1 

This may be the formula that Allison intended 


to give in his incorrect formula (4). 
d. The proportions formula. By algebraic 
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manipulation of formula (f) and using the for- 
mula for the sum of the set of positive integers 
from 1 to N, I have also obtained a formula that 
uses the proportions occurring above and 
below each score instead of the rank-order 
statistics. This formula can then be restated to 
give the correct expression for the Gini's Mean 
Difference of a pooled population consisting of 
several equal distributions, each distribution 
located at a different point along the x axis. 
Allison (1978:876—7) discusses this special 
case, but his formula (24) for the Gini Index of 
Concentration is incorrect. The correct for- 
mula, using his notation (i.e., ‘‘where q; is the 
proportion that are in groups with means less 
than X, and r, is the proportion in groups with 
means greater than Xp’), is: 


c 


GIC = ow Di (q T ry) 
j= 


SS PNE 
x N-1. (h) 


That is, Allison's formula (24) was lacking the 
factor N/N- 1). This formula can also be 
stated in terms of SEET rather than 
proportions. 


3. The Upper Bound of the Gini rider of 
Concentration 


_ Allison (1978:869) states that "mm finite 
populations or samples, the Gini index has an 
‚upper bound of 1— 1/n.'' That is incorrect. The 
upper bound is indeed ''reached when one in- 
dividual has everything and everyone else has 
nothing." But the value of the Gini Index in 
such a case is independent of N and is exactly 


one. Using formula (e), we obtain this result as 


follows: 
= (X HUN — DU. 0 E 1 > 2X. 
NW — DÉI, 


Since the amount held by the Nth individual is 
also the total amount, 


GIC 


, 


GIC = 22x JL 
N 2x 


and since the total amount divided by N is 
equal to the arithmetic mean, 
GIC = 1. 


4, Sensitivity to Transfers 


Allison (1978:868) states that the ‘Gini index’ 
is peculiar in that its sensitivity to transfers 
depends on individuals’ ranks rather than their 
numeric scores" and offers an algebraic ex- 
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pression for the difference between the values 
of the Gini Index before and after a transfer of 
A units from x, to x,. But formula (9) is accu- 
rate only for the special case in which the 
rank-order statistics of the parties to the 
transfer do no: change after the transfer. Often 
the parties to the transfer do acquire new ranks 
after the transfer; also, a change in the rank of 
either party to the transfer may occasion a 
change in rant for one or more other individu- 
als. Using formulas (f) and (g), we see that 
these changes must be reflected in the summa- 
tion term in tàe numerator, for every term in 
the summation corresponding to an individual 
whose rank or whose score changes also must 
change. 

The sensitivity to transfers is an appealing 
way of examining sensitivity to the shape of a 
distribution. For example, notice how the bar 
graph of a discrete distribution changes as a 
result of just one transfer: four of the bars or 
rods change Leight. 


5. The Gini's Mean partes and the 
Variance 


Allison (1978:870) suggests defining ‘‘a gen- 
eral family of inequality measures that includes 
both the Gini ndex and the coefficient of vari- 
ation,” and offers a formula (12) to show their 
relationship. But formula (12) is based on for- 
mula (3), whizh is incorrect, and hence does 
not apply to the Gini Index. 

It should be pointed out here that while Alli- 
son's (1978:872) formula (11) for the population 
variance is ccrrect, his verbal description re- 
fers to quite a different formula. Formula (11) 
for the populetion variance is the sum of the 
pairwise squared differences, divided by N*, or 
alternatively, and analogously to formula (c) 
above, twice -he sum of the pairwise squared 
differences, divided by 2N?. His verbal de- 
scription, ‘‘ore-half the average squared dif- - 
ference between all pairs of individuals,” cor- 
rectly describes another formula, the formula 
for the samplz's minimum variance unbiased 
estimator of tke population variance, when the 
population mean is- unknown. Thus, while the 
numerator, the sum of the pairwise squared 
differences, is the same in both formulas, the 
denominator is different; in the formula for the 
population variance the denominator is N*, and 
in the formule for the sample estimator of the 
population variance, population .mean un- 
known, the denominator is (N(N—). (See van 
der Vaart, 1958:295—6.) 

What is the relation between the variance 
and the Gin's Mean Difference? van der 
Vaart (1968:2€3.-5) shows that the Gini’s Mean 
Difference and the variance are distribution- ` 
specific functions of each other. That is, there 
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is no general relation between them. If we 
compare distributions of different functional 
forms, we well may find that one has the 
smaller variance but another has the smaller 
Gini's Mean Difference. Only within distribu- 
tional family are all measures of inequality 
monotonic functions of each other. 

Moreover, there is an interesting case in 
which the variance remains constant while the 
GMD varies. Consider a discrete distribution 
of any size N and any shape whatsoever, with a 
given value of the population variance and a 
given value of the Gini's Mean Difference. If 
we then pool k identical distributions, the vari- 
ance remains constant but the Gini's Mean 
Difference grows smaller. This is because the 
Gini’s Mean Difference is sensitive to every 
pair, and introducing identical scores means 
introducing some pairwise differences of value 
zero to the numerator. 


6. An Interpretative Note 


Measures of inequality differ from each 
other in many ways. In particular, their sen- 
sitivities to the location, scale, and shape ofthe 
distribution, to whether the data are treated as 
discrete or continuous, to whether the set of 
data is regarded as a sample or as a population, 
and to the size of the sample or population can 
vary greatly. It is most important to become 
familiar with the properties of many measures 
of inequality, to learn their peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies, to come to know how they be- 
have under a variety of conditions. For the task 
of the social scientist is not so much to choose 
among them one to use in every case. Rather 
the task is to fit the choice of inequality mea- 
sure to the particular problem under study. The 
task is to find for each social dependent vari- 
able of interest that particular manifestation of 
inequality that is most highly related to it, and 
to find for each manifestation of inequality the 
best predictor variables. It well may be the 
case that some social phenomena will be seen 
to vary with the Gini's Mean Difference, others 
with the Gini Index of Concentration, and 
others with some other of a large number of 
measures of inequality. 

Guillermina Jasso 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
U.S. Department of Justice 
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REPLY TO JASSO* 


Jasso claims that all my formulas for 
index are erroneous because they ha! 
the denominator rather than NON — 1). , 
both versions of the Gini index hav 
their way into the statistical literatv 
neither one can be said to be in 
Nevertheless, for reasons I will expla 
most sociologists, economists and stat 
who have discussed the Gini index hav 
definition that is identical or equiv: 
mine. (See, for example, Rothschild a 
litz, 1973; Dasgupta et al, 1973; F 
Singer, 1973; Blau, 1977; Waldman, 1 

The alternative formulas stem from 
biguity that arises in defining the Gini i 
finite populations. Verbally, the Gir 
may be defined as the average of the ; 
differences between all pairs of scores, 
by twice the mean (a definition whic 
accepts). The question comes down tc 
computing the average, how many ` 
scores are there? The answer den 
whether we allow a score to be pair 
itself or only consider pairs of distinct s 
dilemma which has been aptly stated | 
dall and Stuart (1977:47—8): 

[Gini's coefficient of] mean diffgrence is 

age of the differences of all the possible 
" variate values, taken regardless of sigr 


* Direct all communications to: Paul Alli 


partment of Sociology; Cornell University 
NY 14853. 
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coefficient with repetition each value is taken with 

itself, adding of course nothing to the sum of de- 

viations, but resulting in the total number of pairs 
being N2. In the coefficient without repetition only 
distinct values are taken, so that the number of 

pairs is N(N- 1). 

Note that this distinction is closely related 
to the question of sampling with or without. 
replacement. As Jasso observes, Gini’s mean 
difference (the numerator of the Gini. index) 
may be interpreted as the expected value of the 
. absolute difference between two randomly 

chosen individuals. This formulation is am- 


biguous, however, since it does not indicate: 


whether or not the first randomly chosen indi- 
vidual is ‘‘replaced’’ before choosing the sec- 
ond. If replacement occurs, we then have the 
possibility that the same individual will be 
drawn twice, in which case the difference will 
be zero. 

Intuitively, it might seem more reasonable to 
exclude pairs in which a score is paired with 
itself because the difference is necessarily 
zero. Yet there are at least two reasons for 
including such pairs and, hence, using the defi- 
nition with N? in the denominator. First, the 
Gini index often is defined as twice the area 
between the Lorenz curve and the line of per- 
fect equality (see section 4 in my original arti- 
cle). In order for the algebraic formula to be 
consistent with this geometric definition, it is 
necessary that the denominator have N? rather. 
than N(N- 1). Second, Jasso's version of the 
Gini index does not possess an appealing 
property which Sen (1973) calls the population 
symmetry axiom. This notion can be expressed 
as follows. Suppose we have two populations 
of equal size and identical distributions of in- 
come. Using either formula, the Gini index will 
be the same for both populations. But what if 
we combine the two populations? Population 
symmetry requires that the Gini index for the 
combined population be the same as the Gini 
index for each population taken separately. My 
formula has this property but Jasso's gives a 
lower value for the combined population. 

Both of these points can be demonstrated 
heuristically by considering upper bounds on 
the Gini index. As Jasso shows, her formula 
has an upper bound of one, while my formula 
has an upper bound of 1—1/N. Thus, in a two- 
person population in which one person has all 
the income, my formula gives a Gini index of 
one-half while Jasso's formula gives a value of 
one. Consider the Lorenz curve for this two- 
person populatidn (Figure 1). Since the total 
area of the square in Figure I is one, the area 
between the Lorenz curve and the line of per- 
fect equality must be one-fourth. Hence, the 
Gini index is one-half, which is consistent with 
my formula but not with Jasso's. 


Cumulative Proportion of INcome 
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Figure 1. Lorenz Curve for a Two-Person Popula- 
tion 


Now suppose we have another two-person 
population with the same distribution of in- 
come. If we ccmbine these two groups, we get 
a four-person population in which two people 
have no income: and two people have equal 
positive shares. Since a single person no longer 
controls all the income, Jasso’s formula does 
not reach its upper bound of one. It is not 
difficult to show, however, that my formula 
still gives a Gini index of one-half. 

Sections 1, Z, 3 and 5 of Jasso’s comment all 
rest on the presumption that Nš is the wrong 
denominator. In section 4, however, she cor- 
rectly identifies a problem with my formula (9) 
which gives a change in the Gini index resulting 
from a transfer from one individual to another. 
Specifically, the formula is only valid for the 
special case in which the transfer'is not so great 
as to change th2 rank order of either individual. 

In section 6, Jasso argues that different mea- 
sures of inequality may be appropriate for 
different substantive problems. This is good 
advice, but Jasso goes too far when she 
suggests that the choice be based principally on 
observed covariation (‘‘The task is to find for 
each social dependent variable of interest that ` 
particular marifestation of inequality that is 
most highly related with it . . .’’). In fact, a 
strictly empirical approach can easily produce 
misleading or artifactual results. Suppose, for 
example, that we used the standard deviation 
to compare income inequality across different 
census tracts. Almost surely we would find a 
high correlatian between the standard devia- 
tion and the mean or any other variable 
strongly associated with the mean. But this is 
merely a consequence of the scale dependence 
of the standard deviation. The more appropri- 
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ate scale invariant measures like the Gini index 
or the coefficient of variation probably would 
produce lower correlations, but this is hardly a 
mark against them. While empirical results 
should not be discounted, the first task is to 
identify those measures on inequality that are 
theoretically appropriate for the problem at 
hand. 

Before concluding, I would like to point out 
a typographical error that occurred in my for- 
mula (17) for Atkinson’s measure of inequality. 
That formula should have been: 


In the published version, the Un was trans- 
posed to n/1 and placed outside the brackets. 


Paul D. Allison 
Cornell University 
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“DETERRENCE AND SOCIAL CONTROL: 
A REPLY TO GRASMICK AND 
MCLAUGHLIN* 


(ASR APRIL, 1978) 


I am taking this opportunity to correct 
Grasmick and McLaughlin's (1978) misleading 
and erroneous comments on my article on de- 


* Direct all communications to: Matthew Silber- 
man; Department of Sociology; Bucknell University; 
Lewisburg, PA 17837. 
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terrence theory (Silberman, 1976). These com-: 
ments vere based on misinterpretations and 
distorticns of the findings presented in my arti- 
cle and `n some of the sources they relied on. 

Grasmick and McLaughlin properly place 
my article on deterrence theory within the gen- 
eral framework of the study of social control. 
Althouga they are correct when they assert 
that this article represents the first deterrence 
researck to be published in the ASR or AJS, it 
should be.pointed out that it is not the first 
researck on the role of coercion in the social 
control process published in the ASR. (The 
AJS, I believe, historically has avoided this 
area of research.) A few articles expressing 
two different, if not competing, conceptualiza- 
tions of the role of coercion in society have 
been published in the ASR. Articles written 
within, or influenced by, the framework of 
Etzioni’s (1961) compliance theory were pub- 


. lished in the late sixties (see Julian, 1966; 


Adamek and Dager, 1968; Warren, 1968). 
These articles focused on the distribution of 
conforming and alienative responses to the use 

or threatened use of coercive power. On the 

other hand, Snyder and Tilly (1972), employing 

a conflict perspective, viewed the use or 

threatened use of coercive power as a central 

feature of the struggle among competing 

groups for control over governmental institu- 

tions. In other words, there is a growing, em- 

pirically grounded, social control literature, of 

which deterrence research is a “significant” 

part. Deterrence research (my own included) 

focuses on the conforming response to coer- 

cive power under specified conditions. Of 
equally important interest in a theory of social 

control are studies of the alienative response to 

coercive power, the use of coercion in re- 

sponse to alienation, and the use of coercion as 

an expression of political conflict. 


In order to be perfectly clear about the 
source cf disagreement between myself and my 
commerters, I shall proceed by listing and dis- 
cussing 2ach point in the sequence presented in 
the review. 


(1) Crime statistics do reveal this pattern of zero- 
order correlations [between severity of punish- 
ment and crime rates only for homicide], but Sil- 
berma» fails to note that for nearly all major ` 
felonies there is a substantial negative zero-order 
correlation between certainty and severity among 
aggregates. Logan (1972) discovered that when 
certainty (conviction rate) is controlled, severity 
(median sentence) has a wcak 4o moderate nega- 
tive partial correlation with the crime rate for 
. nearly all major felonies. (p. 273) ' 


A closer reading of Logan’s (1972) work re- 


_ veals substantial and significant partial corre- 
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lations between severity. and crime rate for 
only two offenses, with certainty of punish- 
ment controlled for: homicide and assault. Lo- 
gan's analysis of the correlations between se- 
verity and crime rate under conditions of high 
and low certainty yields consistent negative 
correlations of substantial magnitude only for 
homicide. Furthermore, the Logan study is a 
replication of an earlier one by Tittle (1969) 
which I did cite in my article (Silberman, 
1976:443—4). Tittle (1969:419) points out that 
under ''constant levels of certainty . . . sever- 
ity of punishment has little consistent indepen- 
dent or additive effect.” The zero-order nega- 
tive correlation between certainty and severity 
among (state level) aggregates reported by 
Logan (1972:70), but not by Tittle (1969:422), 
has little bearing on our further understanding 


of deterrence. The existing evidence, including ` 


that which Grasmick and McLaughlin cite, 
could hardly support their misleading conclu- 
sion that severe punishment is a deterrent for 
"nearly all major felonies." In fact, the evi- 
dence, my own included, supports the notion 
that to the extent that severe punishment acts 
as a deterrent, its effects are limited to crimes 
against persons (Silberman, 1976:447, 458—9). 
(2) This finding, that aggregates which have severe 
penalties tend to have low conviction rates, has 
been of interest to researchers (see Bailey and 
Smith, 1972). (p. 274) 


The above statement is terribly misleading. 
Bailey and Smith's study is not on the deter- 
rent effects of severity of punishment. Their 
study examines the relationship between the 
severity of punishment and its certainty. They 
may be ‘‘interested’’ in that aspect of deter- 
rence theory which suggests that severe 
punishment deters crime (Bailey and Smith, 
1972:538), but they do no research on the sub- 
ject. z 

(3) Ross (1976) has proposed a hypothesis which 

he calls the '‘neutralization of severe sanctions” to 

explain this kind of phenomenon. (p. 274) 


The ‘‘kind of phenomenon" that Grasmick 
and McLaughlin are trying to explain is the 
alleged interaction of severity and certainty of 
punishment in effecting reduced crime rates at 
the aggregate level. Ross’ (1976:404) argument 
is not that severity of punishment has a deter- 
rent effect under specified levels of certainty of 
punishment, but that increasingly severe offi- 
cial penalties are neutralized by discretionary 
actions at various stages of the criminal justice 
process. Whereas this may account for a nega- 
tive correlation between severity and certainty 
of punishment, Ross (1976:404) points out that* 
his analysis ''failed to produce evidence that 
the change (unusually stringent penalties] pro- 
moted highway safety.” He later (1976:412) 
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adds, *‘In none of the studies cited could any 
deterrent effect of increased penalties be 
proved.” Since Ross concludes that in the area 
of traffic safety there is nó evidence to support 
the deterrence argument as far as severity of 
punishment š concerned, with or without 
controlling for certainty of punishment, I must 
conclude that Grasmick and McLaughlin have 
misinterpreted the findings and implications of 
the Ross study. 


(4) The "'crecibility of severe sanctions” hypoth- 
esis has beem offered at the individual level in 
previous writ-ngs (see Tittle and Logan, 1973:384), 
but Silbermaa does not test it. This hypothesis 

states that perceived severity of punishment has a 

deterrent effect only when the perceived certainty 

of punishment is high. . . . Since the publication of 

Silberman's article, Teevan (1976) has presented 

evidence supporting this hypothesis. (p. 274) 

Tittle and. Logan (1973:384) state that 
"sanctions may have some deterrent effect 
when the certainty of imposition is reasonably 
high but that severity of sanctions in the ab- 
sence of ceriainty has little bearing on de- 
viance." However, the evidence to support 
this hypothesis is weak. The Ross et al. (1970) 
study cited ty Tittle and Logan demonstrates 
the effectiveness of legal reform on accidents 
due to drunk driving, but the certainty of de- 
tection and severity of sanctions were in- 
creased simuitaneously. Consequently, it is not 
possible to determine whether it is certainty 
alone, or severity alone, or the combination of 
both which deterred drunk driving. 

The Teevan (1976) study presents far less 
support for this hypothesis than Grasmick and 
McLaughlin would have us believe. The zero- 
order relatioaship between perceived certainty 
and the likelihood of committing two offenses, 
marijuana use and shoplifting, are described as : 
significantly negative (but weak) and nonsig- 
nificant, respectively. Teevan (1976:157) also 
reports that there is "no support” for the se- 
verity hypothesis. Only the gammas describing 
the negative relationships between -perceived 
severity and the likelihood of committing. the 


, two offenses for those ‘‘who perceive moder- 


ate or higher certainty of punishment" are re- 
ported. As Teevan points out (1976:157), these 
relationships are not significant since gammas 
‘are sensitive to small N's and unequal margi- 
nals and skould be interpreted with caution” 
(emphasis mine). A further note of caution: the 
relationship between perceived severity and 
criminal behavior for those who perceive low 
certainty o? punishment is not reported or de- 
scribed for either offense. This selective re- 
porting of his results makes Teevan's article 
difficult to evaluate. How ''credible" is an hy- 
pothesis besed upon such evidence? 

I did not report any evidence to support an 
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_ interaction model testing the ‘‘credibility”’ hy- 
pothesis, because there was no such evidence to 
report. A test of the interaction of certainty and 
severity on criminal involvement using the 
procedures followed in the studies cited above 
is presented in Table 1. Just as the zero-order 
correlation between severity and criminal in- 
volvement in general is nonsignificant and 
positive (as Grasmick and McLaughlin note on 
p. 274), the correlations between severity and 
criminal involvement under conditions of high 
and low certainty are also nonsignificant and 
positive. A further examination of the evidence 
for specific offenses reveals no support for the 
credibility hypothesis (see Table 1). 


(5) Silberman's measure of perceived severity of 
legal punishment seems [sic] invalid. . . . His mea- 
sure is whether or not the respondent believed he 
would receive the state's maximum penalty if con- 
victed of committing the offense. But, there is 
evidence from other research (California Assem- 
bly, 1968) that people vary in what they believe is 
the legal maximum penalty for particular offenses, 
and Silberman's measure does not take into ac- 
count this variation. (p. 274) 


There are three types of measurement valid- 
ity (see Phillips, 1971:197—201): (a) face valid- 
ity, the measure clearly initiates what is in- 
tended ‘‘on the face of it,” as in an operational 
definition; (b) criterion validity, the measure 
correlates with another ‘‘accepted”’ measure of 
the same phenomenon; and (c) construct va- 
lidity, the measure yields the expected 
theoretical prediction; i.e., it yields the same 
predictions as other measures of the same phe- 
nomenon. Grasmick and McLaughlin, assum- 
ing that ‘‘Silberman’s’? measure does not 
differentiate between those who may perceive 
the maximum penalty to be a $100 fine and 
those who perceive the maximum to be six 
months in jail, limit their criticisms to the first 
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type. I will address this issue as well as the 
other two. 

First, it should pointed out (as I did in my 
aricle; see Silberman, 1976:444) that the 
measure of perceived severity is not ‘‘mine,”’ 
but one used in previous research (see Waldo 
and Chiricos, 1972:524—6, for a full discussion 
of the rationale behind this measure). On its 
"face," this measure is designed to evaluate 
the relative severity of the perception of the 
threat of punishment, regardless of the accu- 
racy of threat perception. What Grasmick and 
McLaughlin would have us do is introduce the 
"accuracy" dimension into the measure. It 
would make sense to introduce this dimension 
as a separate variable in the analysis, rather 
than confound the measurement of perceived 
severity. In discussing future research, I point 
out (Silberman, 1976:450) that the relationship 
between actual and perceived threats of 
punishment must be taken into account in 
order to understand' fully the deterrence pro- 
cess. Accuracy of perception should be an im- 
porcant intervening variable in this process. 

Since there is little consensus in the deter- 
rence lite-ature regarding an ‘‘accepted’’ mea- 
sure of perceived severity, it is difficult to 
assess the criterion validity of the measure 
used in my study. The fact that it is almost 
identical to the measure used in the Waldo and 
Chiricos (1972:531) study lends it some credi- 
bility. The questions were identical: "If you 
were convicted of committing [offense], how 
likely would you be to get the maximum [state] 
penalty?" However, in their study, three 
choizes were available to the respondents, 
“likely,” '*50/50,"' and "'unlikely,"" whereas in 
my study, four choices were available, ''very 
likely," "likely," "unlikely," and “very un- 
likely." It is reasonable to assume that were 
both measures used in the same study, the 


Table 1. Point-Biserial Correlations between Severity Index and Criminal Involvement with Certainty Index ' 














Controlled for 
E Without Low High 
Control* Certainty” Certainty” 
(N=174) (N=84) (N=89) 
Criminal Involvement Index *.10 t.15 +.10 
Specific Offenses 
Assault I —.11 -.13 —.06 
Hard Drugs 4.06 +.14 +.00 
Petty Theft +.04 +.14 ~.05 
Vandalism +.05 t.dH +.04 
Shoplifting +.09 +15 +.02 
Drunk and Disorderly +.09 4-.08 ^ 4.13 
Premarital Sex +.01 +.04 —.01 
Marijuana Use +.06 ° +.06 +.08 
Drinking Under Age +.21 +.15 +.26 





* See Table 2, p. 447 in original article. 


b This variable is dichotomized above and below the mean. 
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correlation between them would be very 
strong. 
As far as construct validity is concerned, the 
predicted effect of perceived severity on crimi- 
nal involvement is generally consistent with 
findings using similar or other measures of per- 
ceived severity and measures of actual severity 
of punishment. Such inconsistencies that do 
exist can be resolved on theoretical and 
methodological grounds (see Silberman, 
1976:458—9). In general, it seems that severity 
of punishment is associated with the deter- 
rence of crimes against persons under specifi- 
able conditions. 
(6) He [Silberman] offers the hypothesis that a high 
level of involvement with such peers [who engage 
in criminal behavior] . . . may reduce the effect 
of threat of punishment” (p. 443), but, offers no 
rationale for the hypothesis. (p. 274) 


This statement is taken completely out of 
context, and consequently, misrepresents what 
` I wrote. In discussing untested "theoretical 
speculation about the nature of the interaction 
among variables associated with the deterrence 
of criminal behavior” (Silberman, 1976:443), I 
cite Tittle and Rowe (1974:461) who wrote that 
** ‘differential association’ might be considered 
a condition which reduces fear of sanction." 
My full statement was that ''differential asso- 
ciation, the process by which individuals learn 
criminal behavior through involvement with 
others who define such behavior favorably, 
may reduce the effect of the threat of punish- 
ment” (Silberman, 1976:443; emphasis added). 
Since no support was found for this argument, 
i.e., the effect of the interaction between cer- 
tainty of punishment and involvement with 
criminal others on the degree of criminal in- 
volvement was not significant (see Silberman, 
1976:450, Table 4b), no further attention was 
paid to this argument in the article. 

(7) Three hypotheses concerning characteristics of 

peers as a conditional variable have appeared in 

the literature, and each of these focuses on the role 

of threat of social disapproval from peers as a 

mechanism of social control. (p. 274) 


After recognizing correctly that the variable 
peer involvement used in my study was a mea- 
sure of ‘involvement with peers who engage in 
criminal behavior" (p. 274), Grasmick and 
McLaughlin conveniently redefine peer in- 
volvement in terms of the absence of the 
“threat of social disapproval” from ''conven- 
tional" others (p. 275). Instead of pointing out 
that I did not measure ‘‘threat of social disap- 
proval,’’ my findings were distorted to test hy- 
potheses they were not designed to test. The 
threat of disapproval from ‘‘conventional’’ 
others is surely not equivalent to the absence 
of encouragement by criminally involved 
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others to engage in criminal behavior. In fact, 
we can easily imagine circumstances in which : 
individuals simultaneously experience support 
for "'criminality" and ''conventionality" from 
criminally involved and conventional `*peer” . 
groups, respectively. 

Consequently, Grasmick and McLaughlin's 
entire discussion of the ''hypotheses'" and 
their reanalysis of the effects of the interaction 
between peer involvement and certainty of 
punishment (pp. 274-6) and the interaction of 
peer involvement and moral commitment (p. 
277) on criminal involvement is rendered 
meaningless. I 

(8) Silbermar.’s test of the interaction of certainty 

and peer involvement is confounded by a simulta- 

neous contral for morality. . . . Silberman's test 
of the proposed conditional relationship [the in- 
teraction of moral commitment to the law and 
threat of legal punishment in the deterrence pro- 
cess] is confounded by a control for another vari- 
able [Peer Involvement]. (p. 275) 


Grasmick aad McLaughlin apparently do not 
know how to interpret analysis of variance. If 
they had reported the findings presented in 
Table 4b (Siberman, 1976:450), they would 
have noted that their conclusions" (based on 
three lower-o-der tables ''reconstructed"' from 
my original table) concerning the “additive” 
effects of certainty and peer involvement 
(Table 1, p. 275), the interaction effect of moral 
commitment and certainty (Table 2, p. 276), 
'and the interaction effect of moral commitment 
and peer involyement (Table 3, p. 277) were 
redundant. Table 4b, a saturated model of the 
three-way analysis of variance for three 
dichotomous independent variables, reveals 
that there is no significant interaction between 
certainty and peer involvement, nor is there a 
significant three-way interaction among mor-^ 
ality, certainty and peer involvement. The 
"main" effects of morality, certainty, and peer 
involvement on criminal involvement are all 
statistically significant, as are the interaction 
effects of morality and certainty, and morality 
and peer involvement. The advantage of the 
‘‘simultaneots”’ control for third variables is 
the enhanced ability to explain the inter- 
relationships among all the variables. Further- 
more, as we have seen, it is a far more efficient 
way to present the data. It is only because 
there are ‘‘simultaneous’’ controls that we can 
conclude tha: moral commitment interacts in- 
dependently with certainty and peer involve- 
ment to affect the degree of criminal involve- 
ment. 

(9) Silbermen commits several serious errors in 

the use of path analysis. . . . 

` (a) he claims that ... [the individual level 
data] *'fit a causal chain model" (p. 
(b) Silb=rman at least should have 
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peth analysis assumes all effects of independent 
variables are additive. ... 

(c) In the offense-level path diagram (p. 452), 
morality suddenly becomes an intervening vari- 
able between certainty and percent committing 
the offense, while in the individual-level diagram 
both morality and certainty are presented as 
exogenous. ... 

(d) Although [the offense-level analysis is] 
based on four independent variables for only 
nine cases ..., he does not hesitate to draw 
substantive conclusions [emphasis mine]. . . . 

fe) He is oblivious to a glaring case of mul- 
ticollinearity. (p. 276) 


Grasmick and McLaughlin fail to recognize 
that the central point and purpose in using path 
analysis is to represent theoretically grounded 
causal models. As Duncan, (1966:16) pointed 
out in his definitive article on the subject, such 
an analysis is ‘‘meaningless’’ unless it reflects 
"explicit assumptions’’ derived from the 
"theoretical structure" of the problem. Path 
analysis is ‘‘invaluable in rendering interpreta- 
tions explicit, self-consistent, and susceptible 
to rejection by subsequent research" (Duncan, 
1966:1; emphasis mine). This is not only true in 
path analysis, but in multiple regression in gen- 
eral (Gordon, 1968), of which path analysis is a 
special case. Gordon (1968:592) points out that 
‘‘multicollinearity’’ is essentially a problem of 
"substantive interpretation," an issue that is 
usually ignored in ''statistics texts." When the 
correlation between independent variables is 
very high, the interpretation of the model ‘‘de- 
pends upon the causal ordering of the vari- 
ables’? (Gordon, 1968:594; for a discussion of 
the problems associated with multicollinearity 
in causal models in general, see Blalock, 1963). 
Consequently, a limited number of causal 
models may fit the available data. The choice 
of the best-fitting model must be based on both 
mathematical and theoretical grounds. 

In my article, I reject a ‘‘chain model" prin- 
cipally on theoretical grounds (Silberman, 
1976:449; see [a] above). Such a model would 
include the assumption of dependency among 
the four ''independent'" variables, each of 
which would become a dependent variable in a 
series of regression equations comprising the 
complete path model. This assumption is 
explicitly rejected. Furthermore, the inclusion 
of a fifth variable, criminal involvement, as a 
dependent variable in the model makes it clear 
on empirical grounds that a ‘‘causal chain" 
does not describe the data well at all. Conse- 
quently, the path model reduces to a ''single- 
equation model in which all four variables are 
treated as exogenous"' (p. 276). 

As I point out in my article, the path model 
described in Figure 1 (Silberman, 1976:450) ‘‘is 
a pictorial representation of the linear, addit- 
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ive, causal relations described in the preceding 
paragraphs” (Silberman, 1976:449; see [b] 
above). I add (Silberman, 1976:449), “Testing 
for interaction is essential to the discovery of 
the contingencies associated with the proposi- 
tions of an axiomatic theory (Costner and Leik, 
1964." The analysis of variance described 
above was designed to test for this interaction. 
On the offense level of analysis, all ‘‘inde- 
pendent” variables are no longer treated as 
exogenous, because such a treatment would 
not be consistent with the data: peer involve- 
ment is uncorrelated with any of the other vari- 
ables and the zero-order inercorrelations 
among the remaining three independent vari- 
ables are very strong. In the model treating the 
remaining three variables as exogenous, the 
deterrent effects of severity and certainty dis- 
appear. Consequently, a model assuming that 
at least one of the variables is not exogenous is 
consistent with the data, and a model in which 
moral commitment is the intervening variable 
fits the data best (see Silberman, 1976:451; and 
[c] above). The reader is cautioned at least 
twice on the ‘‘tentative’’ nature of conclusions 
based on the small number (nine) of offenses 
involved in the offense-level analysis (see Sil- 
berman, 1976:451, 453; and [d] above). 
When the correlations among the indepen- 
dent variables are very strong, as they are on 
the offense level of analysis, the standard er- 
rors of the path coefficients become large, 
making it difficult to select causal models on 
strictly empirical grounds (Blalock, 1963: 
233.7; Gordon, 1968:568; Wonnacott and 
Wonnacott, 1970:59—62). This is called ''the 
problem of multicollinearity'' (Wonnacott and 
Wonnacott, 1970:61). From a strictly math- 
ematical point of view, the independent vari- 
ables in such a case are ''causally equivalent" 
(Gordon, 1968:594); i.e., given sampling varia- 
tion, each variable could substitute for the 
other equally well in the model. However, the 
variables in the model are not theoretically 
equivalent; i.e., they are conceptually distinct 
and theoretically independent ideas. It might 
be argued that respondents to a questionnaire 
may have similar understandings of the inde- 
pendent variables such that the underlying di- 
mension is the same, but this is clearly not the 
case here. On the individual level of analysis, 
these variables are not highly intercorrelated. 
Only when aggregated are the correlations 
strong. In other words, the evidence supports 
the notion that the independent variables are 
conceptually distinct; i.e., not &quivalent. The 
multicollinearity problem implies that different 
chusal models may fit the data equally well, 
given sampling variation caused by large 
standard errors. While this is true mathemat- 
ically speaking, theoretical considerations may 
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rule out certain models and favor others. The 
model presented in my paper not only fits the 
data best for this sample, but it makes the most 
sense theoretically (see pp. 453-60; and [e] 
above). 

Since the publication of my article, Erickson 
et al. (1977) discussed the multicollinearity 
issue at length in their article on the relation- 
ship between perceived certainty of punish- 
ment and self-reported criminality for 15 types 

. of offenses among high school students in 
Arizona. The data they presented differ in one 
important respect from mine: the coefficients 
they report are relatively weak, whereas the 
path coefficient between moral commitment 
and criminal involvement in my study is strong 
(—.90). As a‘noted econometrician points out, 

The effect of an explanatory variable may be suffi- 

ciently strong for the estimated coefficient to be 

statistically different from zero in spite of the ef- 
fect of collinearity in increasing the standard error 

(Johnston, 1972:163). 


Furthermore, the standard error of the path 
coefficients decreases as the amount of unex- 
plained (residual) variance decreases (see 
Johnston, 1972:161). Unfortunately, it also in- 
creases with decreasing sample size and in- 
creasing number of variables, a problem al- 
ready noted above and in the original article 
(see Johnston, 1972:161—2). Despite the prob- 
lem of multicollinearity, the strong negative 
path coefficient between moral commitment 
and criminal involvement, and the relatively 
small residual, lend further support for the 
model. The problem of sample size is inherent 
in an analysis based on the offense as its unit of 
analysis. There are a limited number of of- 
fenses that can be studied in the context of 
self-reported surveys, and there is a limited 
emount of information on different types of 
offenses from official sources. Despite these 
inherent problems, and with the appropriate 
notes of caution, we should continue to use the 
analytic tools that are available to us as best we 
can. 


CONCLUSION 


By quoting out of context, misunderstanding 
and misinterpreting the findings reported in my 
article, Grasmick and McLaughlin are able to 
derive a model of social control that is not 
supported by my article nor substantiated by 
their comment? on it. Their model has four 
basic flaws: ; 

(1) it reflects a misunderstanding of tht 
analytic nature of the variables measured; e.g., 
the dependent variable in the model is simply 
conformity/deviance rather than degree of 
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criminality measured in terms of the number of 
offenses committed; 

(2) it reflects confusion about the nature of 
interaction effects; 

(3) it includes the notion of ‘‘threat of social . 
disapproval’’ by conventional others, which 
was unmeasured in my study (although they 
claim that it was); and, 

(4) it ignores the level of analysis i issue. 
These flaws and their theoretical implications 
are addressed in sequence below. 

(1) Unlike Grasmick and McLaughlin, I do 
not stress the notion of ‘‘internalization,’’ nora 
simple dichotomy of conformity/nonconform- 
ity in my analysis. Theirs is a model based on 
the assumption that individuals engage in de- 
viant behavior because they are ‘‘inadequately 
socialized''; mine is not. According to Gras- 
mick and McLaughlin, there are "good guys," 
those that ‘‘conform because they have inter- 
nalized the law [whose] conformity is indepen- 
dent of threats of legal punishment or social 
disapproval” (p. 277), and "bad guys," who 
can only be deterred by the threat of force or 
disapproval from peers; i.e., they have no con- 
science. In citing Mead's notion of ‘‘taking the 
role of the generalized other,” I stress the im- 
portance of the individuals' response to ''the 
society around him. ... A sense of moral 
commitment sbould theoretically be organized 
around a set of societal regulations” (Silber 
man, 1976:456). What is ‘‘internalized”’ is the 
approving/disapproving responses of others 
who support (regulate) conventional behavior 


.(the rules of the game). Expressions of moral 


commitment reflect the influence of ‘‘conven- 
tional’’ others. Furthermore, individuals are 
conceived of here to vary along a dimension 
reflecting the degree of commitment to "con, . 
ventionality.’’ Dichotomizing above and below 
the mean, as I do at one point, does not imply 
that all those above the mean have -‘‘inter- 
nalized the law.” Similarly, individuals are not 
conceived cf as either conforming or noncon- 
forming, but varying along a dimension of 
criminality from very little to a great deal. 
Nearly all (979%) of the respondents admitted to 
some criminality.! The issue is one of degree of 
conventionality (morality) and criminality 
(legality) and the relationship between these 
variables. 

(2) The relationship between statistical in- 
teraction and substantive theory is not nearly 


! As many as 78% admitted to committing at least 
one jailable offense from a list including disorderly 
conduct, drug use (excluding the illegal consumption 
of alcohol), theft, vandalism, and assault; 1896 more 
admitted only to the illegal (under age) consumption 


‘of alcohol, a crime which only occasionally produces 


arrests. 
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as simple as Grasmick and McLaughlin suggest 
(see Southwood, 1978). There are a variety of 
theoretical interpretations possible for any 
given finding of statistical interaction. The 
appropriate theoretical interpretation depends 
largely on the method of analysis employed. 
The theoretical model Grasmick and 
McLaughlin employ is what Southwood 
(1978:1163—9) calls a ‘‘conduciveness’’ model 
in which the existence of the effect of an inde- 
pendent variable depends on the presence (or 
absence) of some specific condition associated 
with a third variable. The kinds of theoretical 
assumptions Grasmick and McLaughlin make 
regarding the nature of law and morality, i.e., 
that there are conformers and nonconformers, 
those who are moral and those who are not, 
those who violate the law and those who do 
not, are not consistent with the methodological 
approach used in the original analysis nor in 
their reanalysis of the data. Consequently, the 
model of social control they posit based on 
these assumptions is not consistent with the 
actual results. The evidence is consistent with 
an interaction model in which ‘‘the linear re- 
lationship of a dependent variable, Y, with an 
independent variable, X, is itself a linear func- 
tion of [a third variable]’’ Souter 

1978: 1163), 

(3) A measure of moral commitment is a 
better indicator of the "threat of social disap- 
proval’’ from conventional others than a mea- 
sure of involvement with deviant others. Sich 
an interpretation yields a model in which the 
negative (deterrent) effect on criminal in- 
volvement of certainty of punishment in- 
creases with decreasing conventionality (moral 
commitment); i.e., the effects of certainty and 
threat of social disapproval on criminality are 
interactive rather than ‘‘additive’’ as Grasmick 
and McLaughlin assert. 

(4) In describing the analysis of the 
offense-level data as invalid, and ignoring that 
part of the analysis which examined interaction 
among the variables, Grasmick and 
McLaughlin conveniently neglect a central 
criticism of the deterrence literature that I was 
addressing in such an analysis. The literature is 
replete with examples of the ‘‘ecological fal- 
lacy,” the inference to one level of analysis 
from data based on another. I believe that I 
demonstrated successfully that no matter what 
model might best describe the interrelation- 
ships among the variables on the offense level 

. of analysis, it would not be the same as one 
describing these interrelationships on the indi- 
vidual level. In the case of offenses for which 
there is strong moral commitment in general 
(e.g., assault), the correlation between per- 
ceived certainty of punishment and criminal 
involvement is significant and negative, 
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whereas in the case of offenses for which there 
is little moral commitment in general (e.g., 
drinking under age), the correlation between 
perceived certainty and criminal involvement 
is not significant. Similarly, i in the case of of- 
fenses for which there is strong moral com- 
mitment in general, the correlation between 
peer involvement and criminal involvement is 
significant and positive, whereas in the case of 
offenses for which there is little moral com- 
mitment, this correlation is not significant. 

In general, the strength of the effects of the 
independent variables (excluding perceived 
severity) increases with increasing levels of 
moral commitment among offenses, whereas 
the strength of the effects of the independent 
variables decreases with increasing moral 
commitment among individuals. This suggests 
that individuals who are less morally commit- 
ted in situations where supports for conven- 
tionality are generally strong are most deterred 
by the perceived threat of certain punishment 
and most encouraged by support for crimi- 
nality by deviant others. In situations where 
there is little general support for regulation, the 
threat of punishment and the support of de- 
viant others has relatively little effect on in- 
volvement in acts that are legally, but not mor- 
ally, proscribed. 

These data are consistent with a theory of 
differential association, differential opportu- 
nity structures, and differential law enforce- 
ment discussed more fully in the concluding 
section of my article (Silberman, 1976:458..60). 


Matthew Silberman 
Bucknell University 
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‘In one sense the theme of this paper is 
obvious. Sociologists face extremely 
tough intellectual and practical tasks 


owing to the ambitious nature of our: 


common: objectives and the complex 
reality with which we deal. These tasks 
will require a concerted effort of scholars 
with diverse substantive, theoretical, and 
methodological interests and persuasions. 


Yet in many respects we seem badly di- - 


vided into a myriad of theoretical and 
methodological schools that tend to over- 
simplify each other’s postions, that fail to 
make careful conceptual distinctions, and 
that encourage partisan attacks. 
Rather than -dwelling on these divisive 
. issues within our profession, it is crucial 
that we learn to resist overplaying our 
differences at the expense of common in- 
tellectual interests. There will obviously 
be disagreements over appropriate strat- 
egies, as well as ideological and subdisci- 


plinary differences. But an idealization of 


conflict and dissensus is self-defeating. 
. Some conflicts will inevitably occur and, 
if constructively resolved, may result in 
benefits to the discipline. But I think there 
has been too great a tendency to exagger- 
ate these benefits, without recognizing the 
inherent dangers of endless theoretical 
and methodological debates and a further 
fractionating of our field. 

One particularly disappointing. feature 
of our discipline is that we have not had 


*Address all communications to: Hubert M* 
Blalock; Department of Sociology; University of. 
Washington; Seattle, WA 98100. 


the productive interplay between theory 
and research called for so eloquently by 
Merton (1968) several decades ago. This 
interplay, if it ever comes about in a sys- 
tematic way, will require us to grapple 
with a number of extremely complex 
probiems that I shall merely list before 
narrowing my remarks to two issues that 
illustrate the need for analyses that are 
simultaneously theoretical and method- 
ological. My list is as follows: 

l. Reality is sufficiently complex that 
we will need theories that contain up- 
wards of fifty variables if we wish to dis- 
entangle the effects of numerous ex- 
ogenous and endogenous variables on the 
diversitv of dependent variables that 
interest us. 

2. Many social changes are either very 
rapid compared to the intervals of obser- 


‘vation or are continuous rather than dis- 


crete, so that temporal sequences cannot 
easily be inferred or linked to given his- 
torical events. 

3. Realistic models of naturally occur- 
ring social phenomena must be nonrecur- 
sive or contain highly specific assumptions 
about lag perods or distributed lags. 

4. Many important theoretical variables . 
are highly intercorrelated, though perhaps 
the empirical associations among them 
will be underestimated due to random 
measurement errors. Resolving this mul- 
ticollinearity problem will require a com- 
bination of large samples and good mea- 
surement. 

5. Human actors and social systems 
tend to be nonhomogeneous with respect 
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to parameters in structural equations, im- 
plying that they will not respond similarly 
to changes in other variables. This. will 
have major implications not only for our 
theories but also for measurement deci- 
sions, whenever effect indicators are 
being used, and for micro—macro analyses 
where aggregation decisions are needed. 

6. Many groups and contexts have 
fuzzy boundaries. Standards, such as 
group norms or role expectations, also 
tend to be imprecise and subject to dis- 
pute. Measurement that depends in some 
..essential way upon these fuzzy bound- 
aries or standards thereby becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

7. The linkage of micro- and mac- 
rotheories involving different units of 
analysis is problematic unless simplifying 
assumptions can legitimately be made. In 
particular, aggregation-disaggregation 
problems are made difficult whenever 
there are nonnegligible contextual effects, 
nonlinearities, or unknown measurement 
errors. 

8. All measurement is to some degree 
indirect and therefore requires untested 
assumptions of a causal nature, but this 
problem is especially serious whenever 
one-to-one linkages between constructs 
and indicators cannot be assumed, 
whenever replications under standardized 
conditions are impossible, whenever 


homogeneity properties facilitating indi- 


rect measurement cannot be assumed, and 
whenever the ratio of unmeasured to mea- 
sured variables is high. 

9. Given the practical roadblocks to 
data collection that will continue for the 
foreseeable future, any piece of research 
will necessarily involve large amounts of 
missing information, thereby requiring 
either implicit or explicit assumptions and 
the neglect of numerous variables thought 
to be theoretically important. 

Although the development of theory is 
important in its own right, 1 believe that 
the most serious and important problems 
that require our immediate and concerted 
attention are those of conceptualization 
and measurement, which have far too long 
been neglected. I have reached this con- 
clusion having come at the matter from 
two very different perspectives. The first 
is through an examination of the implica- 
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tions of random and nonrandom mea- 
surement errors for data analysis’ and 
theory testing, and the second is through 
frustrating efforts to make sense of the 
theoretical and empirical literature in one 
of our substantive fields, that of race and 
ethnic relations. Both these endeavors 
leave me with the realization that these 
conceptualization and measurement 
problems are much more complex than I 
had previously thought. In fact they are so 
complex, and their implications for 
analysis so serious, that I believe that a 
really coordinated effort in this direction is 
absolutely essential. 

Clearly, we need theories (hat are suffi- 
ciently general to integrate our fragment- 
ing discipline into reasonably coherent 
bundles. These theories must be precise 
enough to yield predictions that are both 
falsifiable and that extend beyond com- 
mon sense. We might hope that our 
theories and analyses can also be reason- 
ably simple, but for reasons elaborated 
elsewhere (Blalock. 1979) I do not believe 
we can simultaneously achieve generality, 
accuracy, and simplicity. Therefore we 
must give up one or another of these de- 
sirable characteristics. If we opt for 
simplicity, and if social reality is in fact 
complex, we shall inevitably be misled. 

Given the limitations imposed by our 
meager resources and missing -data, it is 
crucial that we carefully examine what 
these imply in terms of linkages between 
theory and research. Missing variables. 
force us to use highly indirect measures, 
improper aggregation operations, and 
crude background factors as indicators of 
experience variables. For practical rea- 
sons, many of these missing variables 
must remain unmeasured. Thus we must 
substitute a series of implicit or explicit 
assumptions about how these variables 
operate. But assumptions can either be 
made blindly for convenience or after one 
has carefully tried to identify the missing 
variables and think through their implica- 
tions for che theory in question. The latter 
course is much more frustrating and disil- 
lusioning, but it is the suregt way to make 
genuine progress in pinpointing in- 
&dequacies in existing theories and data. 

In the sections that follow I shall. dis- 
cuss two very different though serious 
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problems that illustrate the complexity of 
. the type of analysis that I believe is 
needed in the face of such missing infor- 
mation. These problems are: (1) the 
plethora of theoretical definitions of 
generic behaviors and their implications 
for measurement, and (2) the confounding 
of measured and unmeasured variables 
when individuals are aggregated in 
macrolevel analyses. 

Both types of problems illustrate an im- 
portant kind of temptation, namely that of 
substituting relatively simple operational 
indicators for theoretical constructs with- 
cut paying careful attention to the under- 
lying measurement model and required 
simplifying assumptions. In the case of 
behaviors, we note a tendency to define 
variables theoretically só as to facilitate 
generalizability at the expense of realism 
with respect to simplifying assumptions. 
In the case of aggregation by spatial 
criteria we encounter the need to specify 
unmeasured variables and mechanisms 
` linking location in physical space to what- 
ever dependent variable is being investi- 
gated. I 

The researcher; constrained by serious 
data limitations, usually finds it conve- 
nient to sidestep these issues. The 
theorist, trying to make sense of diverse 
empirical studies, is then confronted with 
an almost hopeless task and may be 
tempted to use the empirical information 
either selectively or anecdotally-—or even 
to ignore it altogether. 


THE MEASUREMENT AND 
` CONCEPTUALIZATION OF BEHAVIORS 


We have recently made considerable 
progress with respect to data analysis but 
relatively little with respect to data col- 
lection , and in particular our ability to ob- 
serve, categorize, and measure behaviors. 
Even if one does not accept this assertion, 
I assume there is consensus on the need to 
improve our measurement of behaviors. 
There inevitably will be numerous practi- 
cal obstacles to observing behaviors as 
they actually eccur, but' the problems I 
shall discuss are conceptual or theoretical 
and would occur even under the most* 
ideal circumstances. 

Human behaviors are extremely di- 
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verse, so much so that if we were to try to 
explain each one separately the situation 
would become hopeless. One way to re- 
solve this problem would be to limit our- 
selves to a very restricted number of be- 
haviors, but this is obviously not the 
course we are following. In a few in- 
stances behaviors pose no special mea- 
surement problems aside from observa- 
bility. For the most part, these revolve 
around simple biological or economic 
needs. Certain other task—related activi- 
ties are also -ather directly linked to these 
basic needs, so that even though they may 
vary from culture to culture, they are eas- 
ily classified. 

Many bekaviors of greatest interest to 
sociologists, however, are not of this na- 
ture and tend to be confounded in the real 
world. This is particularly true for be- 
haviors tha: require a social partner or 
that are Corditional on properties of a so- 
cial system. We recognize that there are 
many different "forms" of these be- 
haviors, which are often very different in 
terms of rranifest or directly observable 
characteriszics. Thus one may achieve 
status in a variety of ways, such as killing 
enemies, saving lives on the operating 
table, tackling opponents on a football 
field, or making vague political promises. 

How do we get a theoretical handle on 
these diverse behaviors so as to group 
them into a much smaller number of con- 
ceptual ones? Although there are un- 
doubtedly more, I am aware of four strat- 
egies, all of which rely on theoretical as- 
sumptions that usually remain implicit: (1) 
a linkage is assumed between the behavior 
and some motivational state, which usu- 
ally appears in the theoretical definition; 
(2) there is an assumed causal linkage 
between the behavior and some conse- 
quence, which is an integral part of the 
definition; (3) the behavior is defined in 
terms of some general social standard with 
which it is compared; and (4) there is an 
assumed linkage between the behavior 
and other variables that cause this be- 
havior to be repeated, with replication 
being an essential component of the defi- 
nition. 

Each of these definitional strategies 
thus requires simplifying assumptions that 
will be more or less realistic, depending 
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upon the complexity of the setting, the 
‘motivations of the actors, and the reac- 
tions of other actors who may also affect 
outcomes or ways in which behaviors are 
repeated. We should therefore not be sur- 
prised to find each definitional strategy 
being accompanied by certain theoretical 
biases that help the social scientist justify 
whatever simplifying assumptions are 
most convenient for that strategy. The 
more complex the behavior, the more cru- 
cial it is to uncover such biases and to 
state assumptions explicitly. 


1. Behaviors Defined in Terms of Internal 
States 


_ The lack of a perfect correspondénce 
between attitudes and behaviors has been 
well documented. But it may not be so 
obvious that many general types of be- 
haviors are defined in such a way that 
' some internal state becomes an essential 
ingredient in the definition, so that mea- 
surement requires assumptions about 
these internal states. For instance, ‘‘ag- 
gression’’ may be defined as behavior in- 
tended to injure another party or ‘‘altruis- 
tic behavior” as any form of behavior in- 
tended to benefit someone other than the 
actor, without regard to the consequences 
for that actor. 'Avoidance" may be de- 
fined as any behavior the purpose of 
which is to reduce contact with another 
actor, and "exploitation" may be con- 
ceived as the use of another actor for 
one's own, ends. 

What simplifications seem necessary in 
using this definitional strategy? Let us 
illustrate with the aggression example. If 
there were a closed set of behaviors that 
could be listed, each of which is clearly 
linked to the injury of another party, one 
could supply the observer with the names 
of these familiar behaviors. Two kinds of 
difficulties are encountered, however. 
First and most important, many behaviors 
serve several ends at once. In fact human 
beings are remarkably adept at creating 
situations in which actors can kill several 
birds with one stone. Aggression may be 
instrumental in weakening the competitive 
position of an opponent or in attaining 
status among one's peers. This means that 
the same behaviors can be classified in 
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different ways if the theoretical definition 
is stated in terms of a postulated internal 
state. Thus several different types of be- 
haviors may be hopelessly confounded. 
One theorist may réfer to aggression, a 
second to exploitation, and a third to 
competitive behavior, all ‘‘observed’’ in 
the same way. 

The second obvious problem is that the 
relationships between the internal state 
and the behavior may be more or less di- 
rect, may involve differing time delays, 
and may be subject to distortion by either 
the actor or the observer, whose theories 
of social causation may differ. Some 
forms of aggression are very overt, imme- 
diate, and nonsubtle. Others are very de- 
layed, so much so that the observer may 
not be around at the time they are en- 
acted. Still others may. be subtle and dis- 
guised as behaviors of a different type. In 
yet other instances, the actor may intend 
to injure another party but may fail be- 
cause he or she does not adequately 
understand the motivation of that party. 
The observer, too, may misread the intent 
‘of the first actor. 

Given these difficulties, what kinds of 
simplifications are we tempted to make? 
First, we may confine ourselves to simple 
laboratory settings in which actors’ 
‘choices are restricted to a.small number of 
alternatives, each of which is assumed 
simply linked to a postulated internal 
state. Aggression, altruism, or avoidance 
thereby may be identified with relatively 
simple operations such as that of pushing 
a blue rather than a red button. The 
measurement—conceptualization problem 
is then transformed into one of assessing 
"external validity" or generalizability. 

A second simplifying strategy uses a re- 
stricted subset of behaviors most simply 
linked to the internal! state referred to in 
the conceptual definition. If some forms of 
aggression are subtle, indirect, or delayed, 
these are excluded from the operational 
definition because they are difficult to 
interpret. The result is a nonrandom 
selection of behaviors biasing the findings 
in unknown ways. If educated persons are 
more likely to use subtle forms of aggres- 
"sion than less educated ones, then aggres- 
sion among the former group will be un- 
derestimated. 
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A third strategy is closely linked with 
the second. One may limit oneself to a 
small number of "master motives” that 
underlie nearly all human behaviors, so 
that whenever a behavioral form can be 
located that supports one's theory, this 
master motive is invoked in labeling the 
behavior to confirm this theory. Thus if 
one believes that an intent to injure others 
is present in almost all human interac- 
tions, then nearly every form of behavior 
can be considered as a subtle form of ag- 
gression. Similarly, it is possible to infer 
an exploitative motive behind almost 
every behavior. Those who see status— 
seeking as a prime motivator may define 
whatever behaviors they see as instances 
of status-seeking, and to some degree 
they wil! probably be correct. Since most 
behaviors in complex settings involve 
mixtures of motivations, there is a wide- 
open opportunity to label any given be- 


havior as an instance of many different ` 


kinds of generic behaviors defined 
theoretically in this fashion. 

A fourth way to simplify the classifica- 
tion of behaviors. is to accept the actor's 
word for his or her own motivation. 
Rarely are we so naive as to believe a 
respondent who claims a pure motive, but 
in effect this may be what actually occurs 
whenever we ask a respondent or witness 
to recall what has taken place. To do so, 
one must rely on popular vocabulary and 
common definitions, rather than scientific 
usage. This may result, to an unknown 
degree, in a generalization process in- 
volving the substitution of inferred generic 
terms for "directly observed" behaviors 
(such as a blow or spatial movement). The 
social scientist wishing to give precision to 
behavioral concepts that have popular 
meanings is thus faced with a dilemma. 
Either one must rely on popular defini- 
tions when events are being reported, or 
one must develop a more precise ter- 
minology that does not correspond to this 


popular usage. Whenever one wishes to. 


generalize across cultures or languages, 
these problems become even more seri- 
ous. ° i 

A fifth temptation is to use clues based 
on past behaviors to infer motivation. Fof 
instance, if an employer has not recently 
hired a sufficient number of blacks and 
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then claims that current efforts are sin- 
cere, though unsuccessful, it may be in- 
ferred that this employer is discriminating 
against backs (defined in terms of differ- 
ential treatment because of race) if the 
ratio of black to white hirings does not 
reach some predetermined level. It may 
be, of course, that the past record also 
was a resultant of forces beyond the em- 
ployer's control. The point is that intent is 
inferred on the basis of past practice or 
results, Dut without an explicit theory 
allowing for alternative explanations. 
Whenever one wants a measure of the 
intensity of a behavior, we may add a 
sixth temptation to the list. This is to use 
an objective measure of the behavioral 
intensity or duration, without partitioning 


this among the several underlying motiva- 


tions. Fcr instance, suppose the intent to 
injure another person is only a very minor 
component of the actor's motivation. 
Perhaps self-defense or a desire to reduce 
competition is the major goal. Degree of 
aggression may be measured solely in 
terms of the behavioral act, thus bypas- 
sing the problem of measuring motiva- 
tional strength (or utility) independently of 
the behavior itself. This may then affect 


one's theoretical interpretations. Sup- 


pose, for example, that the decimation of 
American Indians by white settlers was 
primarily based on the utilitarian goals of 
securing more land or protecting one's 
family. It would then be misleading to 
build an explanatory model, representing 
these actions as extreme aggression. The 
major point is that the relative importance 
of differant underlying motivations needs 
to be kept distinct from that of the fre- 
quencies and intensities of behaviors ún- 
less it can be assumed that behaviors and 
motivations can be linked in a simple 
one-to-one fashion. 


2. Behaviors Defined in Terms of 
Consequences 


One may sidestep the problem of iden- 
tifying end measuring internal states by 
focusing entirely on the consequences of 
the behaviors. Our discussion of this al-- 
ternative strategy can be more brief since 
the issues once more illustrate our main 
point that. there are numerous theoretical 
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assumptions needed to carry out -his kind 
of measurement strategy whenever the 
social situation is at all complex. First, 
someone must assess the consequences 
since a causal theory is being invoked to 
link the behaviors with some set of out- 
comes. But whose theory? The actor’s? 
Other parties’ in the situation? The sup- 
posedly neutral observer’s? And which 
outcomes and using what time span? If 
there are both short-term and long-term 
consequences that are not identical, which 
should be used? And what if these out- 
comes are conditional on the behaviors of 
other actors in the social setting? 

Once more, there will be pressures to 
simplify. One possibility is to confine one- 
self to very simple situations. Another is 
to dichotomize. consequences as either 
occurring or not, thereby ignoring varia- 
tions in degree. Still another is to ignore 
multiple consequences and look only at 
those consequences that are obvious and 
immediate in a temporal sense. Taking the 
example of aggression (now defined as 
behavior that results in injury), this would 
rule out many forms of delayed aggres- 
sion or subtle types where the conse- 
quences seemed to be highly indirect. 
Again, this will result in biased measures 
to the degree that not all actors employ the 
same forms of aggression. 

Whenever the consequences are condi- 
tional on the responses of other actors it 
will be especially tempting to simplify 
one's causal theory to obtain an unam- 
biguous measure of the behavior. Suppose 
one defines discrimination as behavior 
that results in unequal consequences for 
classes of actors defined in certain ways, 
as for example by age, sex, or race. Sup- 
pose an employer makes a set of judg- 
ments that results in the hiring of dispro- 
portionately few blacks. Was the lack of 
hiring solely a consequence of the em- 
ployer's action or also of the behaviors of 
the applicants for the position? It is 
tempting to try to get off the hook by 
crudely matching blacks and whites on 
"relevant" variables, as defined >y the 
investigator, usually in accord with data 
availability considerations. f 

Furthermore, if the discriminatory be- 
havior leads to some sort of response that 
jointly affects the outcome, then how does 
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one define or measure the behavior with- 
out. taking this response into considera- 
tion? How does one measure teaching ef- 
fectiveness or leadership quality? The 
most tempting resolution is to assume 
away the problem by taking the second 
actor's behavior either as being totally de- 
pendent on that of the first or as having 
negligible consequences in its own right. 
Thus we often assume that minorities, 
children, and other relatively powerless 
actors are totally powerless, so that their 
own responses can be ignored. 
Basically, this measurement strategy 
may tempt one to ignore all sorts of inter- 
vening and conditioning variables by 
grossly oversimplifying the causal con- 
nection between the behavior in question 
and the consequences that are being iden- 
tified. There will be a vested interest in 
simplifying this set of consequences, just 
as the prior strategy creates one in sim- 
plifying the actor's motivational structure. 


3. Behaviors Defined in Terms of 
Standards 


Certain kinds of behavior are defined 
theoretically in terms of some social stan- 
dard, which is often either rather vague or 
differently defined by actors having con- 
trasting interests. For example, deviance is 
defined in terms of departures from social 
norms, which may be subject to dispute. 
In the case of criminal behavior the norms 
may be clearly stated in the form of laws 
that are enforced by official sanctions, but 
the laws themselves may vary from one 
jurisdiction to the next. Similarly, the no- 
tion of exploitation in an exchange re- 
lationship may be defined in terms of 
some standard by which equity can be 
evaluated. There are also a number of 
popular terms such as ‘‘mentally dis- 
turbed,’’ “addiction,” or ‘‘antisocial”’ 
behavior that presumably imply some sort 
of implicit standard. 

In all of these instances an investigator 
who attempts to measure the degree of 
departure from such standards is faced 
with a dilemma. If.reality ts fuzzy, how is 
it possible to obtain precise measures? We 
"have, it seems, a kind of sociological Un- 
certainty Principle that places an upper 
limit on the accuracy of measurement of 
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such behaviors. How can one measure 
degree of conformity to imprecise norms? 
What if actors define a "far" rate of ex- 
change differently? Is there any meaning 
to a notion such as exploitation? The 
‘terms ‘‘conformity’’ and ‘‘exploitation”’ 
can be used in ideological writings, but 
can they become a legitimate part of a 
scientific vocabulary? š 

I believe it is possible to retain the es- 

sential features of the theoretical 
arguments that use such concepts, 
provided we make careful distinctions and 
somehow build the degree of fuzziness 
into these theories, as a separate variable. 
Whenever there is dissensus on group 
norms or on what constitutes a fair rate of 
exchange, this in itself becomes a datum 
of relevance to actors. Perhaps a measure 
such as a standard deviation can be used 
as a measure of such dissensus whenever 
the issue is unidimensional. When it is 
not, this in itself requires analysis because 
it will constitute an additional source of 
fuzziness for the actors concerned. Where 
the standards for a given subgroup are 
clear-cut but distinct from those of an- 
other, two separate variables can be de- 
lineated, as for example degrees of de- 
viance from Group A norms and from 
Group B norms. 
_ The temptation, here, is to substitute 
more precise standards for the true but 
fuzzy ones. One way to simplify the situa- 
tion is to substitute some measure of aver- 
age behavior for the norm, thereby giving 
it a definite meaning, although one that 
may differ from its meaning to the actors’ 
themselves. As is well known, there are 
two meanings to the word "normal, 
namely some measure of central ten- 
dency, on the one hand, and some 
idealized value, on the other. Insofar as 
these may differ according to the situa- 
tion, our theories will then need to make 
the necessary distinction between the two 
types of standards. 

Another alternative is to confine our 
operational measures to absolute values, 
using zero as the comparison point. Thus 
one may take stficide rates as a measure of 
deviance, but only if all suicides are so-, 
cially defined as contrary to normative 
expectations. If certain suicides are not 
defined in this fashion, however, and if 
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normative standards vary across the units 
being compared, then clearly suicide rates 
will not be an appropriate indicator of de- 
viance. Unfortunately, many of our 
theories of deviance are not very precise ' 
as to the standard about which deviance is 
to be measured or whether the norm is to 
be defined in terms of a measure of central 
tendency or some legal or ethical stan- 
dard. ; 


4.. Behaviors Defined in Terms of 
Replications 


The fourth strategy, that of relying on 
replications, seems most common among 
behavioral psychologists and social psy- 
chologists who rely heavily on experi- 
mental designs involving repeated mea- 
surements. Given very simple settings and 
assumptions about motivating factors, ' 
such a strategy indeed makes sense. In 
generalizing beyond the laboratory set- 
ting, one obviously cannot rely so heavily 
on operational definitions of behaviors 
that require such replications. For exam- 
ple, if one defines reinforcing behaviors as 
those that are followed by later instances 
of the behaviors they are supposed to 
reinforce, one must rule out other causes 
of the replicated behaviors. Perhaps the 
behaviors are repéated because they are 
constrained or influenced by factors un- 
known to the investigator. 

The more general point is that whenever 
several variables jointly affect a behavior, 
a reliance on the replication operation to 
measure a behavior will lead to both 
theoretical ambiguities and also empirical 
irregularities that make measurement 
much more difficult. In short, the research 
operations cannot be generalized readily 
to more complex situations in which rep- 
lications occur under much less controlled 
circumstances. In making comparisons 
across such situations, both the measure- 
ment operations and the situations them- 
selves will vary, so that theory and mea- 
surement become hopelessly confounded. 

Whenever manifestly similar behaviors 
are rarely repeated in real-life situations 
we are faced with another kind of di- 
lemma, the resolution of which will re- 
quire theoretical assumptions. The obser- 
vation period, being arbitrary in most in- 
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stances, may in part determine the relative 
frequency of occurrences within a given 
population. If this proportion is very 
small, one will be confronted with'a highly 
skewed response variable. This may be 
countered by defining the behavior in 
question as merely an instance of a larger 
class of behaviors that occur more fre- 
quently, but then problems of aggregation 
and homogeneity will arise. That is, the 
diverse behaviors that have been lumped 
together into the class may have different 
sets of causes or consequences. Š 

Another alternative is to aggregate over 
individuals assumed to be similar in cer- 
tain respects, so that one then works with 
behavior rates as estimates of prob- 
abilities of engaging in the behavior. Ob- 
viously this requires a well-defined theory 
as well as data sufficient to classify such 
` individuals into categories that are homo- 
geneous with respect to the parameters of 
the equations and not merely a set of 
"objective" attributes of individuals, such 
as age, sex, or SES. Often these ag- 
gregating decisions are made on the basis 
of convenience or convention, with the 
theoretical rationale being only implicit. 

Finally, one may lengthen the time span 
so that behavioral acts of a given type will 
be more frequent. But this not only causes 
inconvenience for the observer but also is 
likely to introduce heterogeneity into the 
situation. The individual’s motivation may 
have changed, the method of data collec- 
tion or observational procedure may have 
to be modified, and situational factors 
may also be changing. The relative gains 
and costs of these alternative resolutions 
will of course have to be assessed for each 
particular case, and this will require a 
number of untested theoretical assump- 
tions. 

To conclude this section on behaviors, 
in considering the implications of each of 
these definitional strategies the essential 
point is not that assumptions can or 
should be avoided but that they need to be 
made explicit. Furthermore, we see that 
each measurement strategy requires the 
use of theoretical assumptions, only some 
of which can be tested. Our own experi- 
ence (Blalock and Wilken, 1979) in at- 
tempting to analyze selected basic con- 
cepts in the field of intergroup relations is 
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that an apparently simple form of be- 
havior, such as discrimination, aggres- 
sion, or avoidance, requires for adequate 
conceptualization auxiliary measurement 
theories containing as many as twenty or 
thirty variables. I would be surprised if the 
same does not hold for other reasonably 
general social behaviors. It is no wonder, 
then, that our rate of progress in concep- 
tualizing and measuring these behaviors 
has been slow and uneven. 


THE CONFOUNDING OF VARIABLES IN 
AGGREGATING BY GEOGRAPHIC 
PROXIMITY 


The literature on aggregation and dis- 
aggregation is both technical and dis- 
couraging in its implications, if one takes 
seriously the goal of integrating microlevel 
analyses, based on the individual as unit 
of analysis, with macrolevel studies where 
groups aré the focus of concern.! Ideally, 
theories on the one level should be con- 
sistent, in some sense, with those on the 
other (Hannan, 1971:18~23), Further- 
more, since some groups are nested within 
larger ones, and since in many instances 
group boundaries are fuzzy and therefore 
arbitrarily defined, it is also desirable to 
pass systematically from one aggregate 
level to another, as for example from 
counties to states. 

In discussions of aggregation in the 
econometrics literature it is assumed that 
those who do the aggregating have a 
theoretical rationale for grouping indi- 
viduals into behaviorally homogeneous 
aggregates. In most instances where soci-. 
ologists use aggregated data, however, the 
grouping operation has already been done, 
usually with another purpose in mind. In 
these instances aggregation can 
hopelessly complicate one’s analysis un- 
less the criterion for aggregation can be 
fitted rather simply into one’s theory. For 
instance whenever we are dealing with a 
corporate group as a unit of analysis it 


! For three very different, though complementary 
perspectives on the aggregation problem, the reader 
is referred to the works of Firebaugh (1978; 1979); 
*Hannan (1971) and Hannan ard Burstein (1974); and 
Irwin and Lichtman (1976; and Langbein and 
Lichtman (1978). These sources also contain numer- 
ous additional references. 
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makes good sense to aggregate over indi- 
vidual members to obtain measures of 
£roup properties. Presumably, our inter- 
est will center on this group and other 
comparable groups as actors, as for 
example whenever business firms produce 
tangible products or state legislatures 
enact laws or allocate budgets. 

In many other situations the picture is 
not this simple, however. Sometimes we 
may aggregate over a territorial unit that 
for certain purposes may be considered a 
corporate group (e.g., a state or county), 
but where the corporateness may not be 
an essential feature of the theory in ques- 
tion. For example, we may be studying 


crime rates in various counties, where . 


county-level policies have virtually no 
impact upon these rates. Or we may have 
segregation indices based on block data 
that are available only for a central city, 
whereas the SMSA extends far beyond 
these arbitrary political boundaries. Or 
our theoretical interest may be on the mi- 
crolevel, say, in understanding why indi- 
viduals commit suicide or tend to avoid 
` members of another group. Yet the data 
may be available only in aggregated form, 
as for example census tract data. In no 
sense can these territorial units be said to 
constitute true groups, nor is there any 
pretense that we are interested in highly 
coordinated behaviors. 

In such instances we use the aggregated 
data because they are the only ones avail- 
. able. What can we say about the problems 
created when individuals are aggregated 
by spatial criteria? The answer depends 
. upon the causal connections between the 
criteria used in grouping and the variables 
that appear in our theories (Blalock, 1964; 
Hannan, 1971). 

The usual assumption is that the aggre- 
gation criterion, which we shall call A, is 
an independent variable in the model and 
'that it is not operating to confound the 
effects of the independent variables under 
study. When we acknowledge the myriad 
ways in which spatial location may be 
linked to the variables of interest to soci- 
ologists we cán anticipate the complica- 
tions that such aggregation may produce; 
People are influenced not only by what 
goes on around them in the immediate 
present, but also in the past. They may 
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have moved from one community to an- 
other, carrying with them those effects in 
the former residence that we refer to as 
"background influences." Furthermore, 
not all individuals are affected in the same 
ways by the variables in their immediate 
environment. Some may have lived in the 
area all their lives. Others may have 
moved into the area because of its local 
traditions, whereas others may have en- 
tered and resisted them. 

To come to grips with the problems that 
such complexities create, it will be helpful 
to examine several models that are them- 
selves oversimplifications of the actual 
processes at work. We begin with a model 
in which it is presumed that the territorial 
units are closed to migration and that 
contextual effects operate entirely within 
the boundazies that have been operation- 
ally definec. 


A Closed-S ystem Example 


Suppose we are willing to assume that 
our critericn for aggregation, here a spa- 
tial one, operates only as an independent 
variable: Of course we do not imagine that 
location, per se, affects the variables of 
interest. Instead, one's spatial postion 
may be taken as a cause indicator of the 
unmeasured variables that are presumed 
to be the mue causes of the variables in 
question. Take thé model of Figure 1 as an 
illustration. Perhaps X, represents educa- 
tional achizvement, assumed to be a con- 
stant property of the individual once the 
process hzs been completed. Suppose X; 
represents a relatively constant type of 
personal value (say, egalitarianism) that 
has been developed over time as a result 
of socialization experiences linked closely 
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Figure 1. ` 
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with one's spatial.location. Let X, repre- 
sent another kind of attitudinal variable 
(say, one’s attitude toward a specific 
minority) that is readily modifiable and 
therefore subject to changes in one’s im- 
mediate environment. Finally, suppose X, 
represents a contextual variable (such as a 
set of sanctions) that operates in the im- 
mediate locale. 

Now suppose that all these X, affect a 
certain form of behavior Y. To simplify we 
shall assume that the effects are additive, 
so that the behavior Y may be represented 
by the equation 


Y == + BX, + BX + B, Xs 
+B,X,+ e 


In the model of Figure 1 we have drawn 
causal arrows from A to each of the X, 
representing the argument that one's lo- 
cation in space in part determines the 
levels of these X, as intervening variables. 

In any realistic situation an investigator 
will be unaware of or unable to measure 
many of the X, that affect Y. Suppose, for 
example, that only X, and X. have been 
measured and used in an incorrectly 
specified equation for Y. The least- 
squares estimates b, and b, of the param- 
eters B, and ñ, will then be biased to the 
degree that the omitted intervening vari- 
ables are correlated with X, and X4. In the 
model of Figure | the intercorrelations 
among the X, are due solely to A , implying 
that a control for A (if perfectly measured) 
would wipe out these interrelationships. 
Thus if we were to examine the data 
within a single territorial unit, we would 
find no association among the X,, implying 
that even in the incorrectly specified 
equation 
Y=a+b,X,+b4X,+e (2) 
the estimates b, and b, would be unbiased 
estimates of 8, and fy. 

Of coursé this is a highly oversimplified 
model in which there are no other arrows 
connecting the X,, whereas in actuality we 
would expect intercorrelations within 
each area. But this prototype model is 
presumably illustrative of more complex 
ones and involves the kind of assumption 
needed to justify controlling for residential 
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area. The essential notion is that many 
causal factors are generally confounded 
together because of common residence. 
Therefore, a control for residence is ex- 
pected to weaken these associations, if 
not do away with them altogether. 

What is less obvious is that when we 
aggregate by location we do the very op- 
posite of controlling for A. In grouping by 
A we put together people who are similar 
in their X, levels. But they will also be 
similar with respect to their X,, X4, and X, 
values. Suppose the X, are labeled so that 
the relationships with A are all in the same 
direction, so that we may represent them 
by positive signs. Then persons who re- 
side in a location where the X, values tend 
to be high will also have high X,, X4, and 
X, values. If we shift our analysis to the 
macrolevel, using the estimating equation I 


Y = a*+bfX i+ bD3X e+ bIX, . 

+ bX, + e* (3) 
where the X, represent mean values for 
the same X, as represented in Figure 1, we 
may ask how the new least-squares esti- 
mates b*, may be expected to compare 
with estimates that would have been com- 
puted on the basis of individual-level data. 

What happens in this case is that the X, 
will be more highly intercorrelated than 
the microlevel counterparts X;. If we have 
specified the model perfectly and if there 
is absolutely no measurement error in any 
variable, this will not lead to any sys- 
tematic biases in the macrolevel estimates 
of the parameters. But because of the in- 
creased intercorrelations we encounter a 
multicollinearity problem that tends to in- 
crease sampling errors. 

It is more important, however, to con- 
sider the implications of this confounding 
of intervening variables in instances 
where there are specification errors. Sup- 
pose we do not know all the X, that cause 
Y and that are intercorrelated because of 
location. To be specific, suppose we have 
included only X, and X , in the equation for 
Y. Our biases in parameter estimates will 
now be much more serious than in the 
nicromodel discussed earlier. In effect, if 
we shift to group means but ignore certain 
of the causes of Y, the effects of these 
omitted variables are even more con- 
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founded with those of the intervening 
variables we have been able to include. 
Put another way, our aggregated model is 
more sensitive to at least these types of 
specification errors than is the mic- 
romodel, even where the location variable 
A has been ignored.? 

For the model of Figure | we thus have 
three analysis possibilities. Our best op- 
tion is to use microdata and to control for 
A. Our second best bet is to use microdata 
and to ignore A. In doing so, if we happen 
to leave out any of the intervening X, we 
will confound their effects with the re- 
maining X's. The third option is to obtain 
between-area data by aggregating, in 
which case we increase the intercorrela- 
tions among the intervening variables, 
thereby confounding to an even greater 
degree the effects of the omitted X, with 
the causal variables in which we are 
explicitly interested. 

We cannot say that aggregation will al- 
ways have this effect, but to the degree 
that reality approximates the model of 
Figure 1 this will hold. In the extreme case 
where we have measured only X,, the 
original model could be replaced by Fig- 
ure 2 in which the arrow from A to Y has 
been drawn as direct. Here A is creating a 
partly spurious relationship between X, 
and Y, and should be controlled. But if we 
aggregate by A we are grouping by a cause 
of Y, and as I have shown elsewhere 
(Blalock, 1964) this produces a systematic 
bias in.our slope estimate linking X, and Y, 


? Irwin and Lichtman (1976) stress that the essen- 
tial criterion in deciding between a micro~ and & 
macromodel is the relative degree of specification 
errors involved. Here, this criterion implies that the 
micromodel is to be preferred. 
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Figure 3. 


a bias that may be interpreted as resulting 
from the confounding with X, of all other. 
effects of A that are also causes of Y.? 


An Open-System Example 


Now consider the somewhat more 
complicated but alsó more realistic situa- 
tion in which persons are immigrating into 
and emigrating from each of the areal 
units. Here we must take A as a dependent 
as well as an independent variable. Of 
course the area is not "dependent" upon 
its residents. What we mean is that since 
our microunits of analysis are individuals 
or families, the particular area in which 
they are located is dependent upon their 
decisions. To study this kind of situation 
we now must bring in the time dimension 
and try to distinguish between contempo- 
rary and past influences, as well as inter- 
nal states that we are willing to assume are 
stable over time as contrasted with those 
that may change as a result of immediate 
stimuli. 

Consider the model of Figure 3. Here 
we distinguish between an individual's lo- 
cation at time 1, namely A;,, and his or her 
location at time 2. Migration may or may 


3 Firebaugh (1978) discusses this kind of situation 
in terms of a general criterion for avoiding aggrega- 
tion bias, namely that the association between Y and 
X, controlling for X, must be zero if bias is to be 
avoided. In other words, X must not belong in the 
equation for Y, a criterion that will not be satisfied if 
X is a surrogate for other variables that have been 
omitted from the equation because of specification 
errors. 
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not have ‘occurred in the interim. Follow- 
ing Stinchcombe's (1968) discussion of 
historical explanations we may draw an 
arrow linking A; to Aj. What one does 
today, or where one is, influences tomor- 
row's behavior or location, if only in the 
sense that once a given pattern of be- 
havior has been learned there is a vested 
‘interest in not changing it unless there are 
specific pressures to do so. For those who 
have not migrated, A, and As will be 
identical. The degree of association be- 
tween these two variables will depend on 
the proportion of migrants and, although 
not indicated in the diagram, this propor- 
tion itself could be one of the contextual 
variables that affect behavior Y, perhaps 
through the sanction system represented 
by X,. 

Suppose X, and X, represent variables 
that do not change over time. Therefore 
the change in location has not affected 
either of these variables. I have repre- 
sented this by drawing in double lines 
without arrowheads to indicate that X, 
and X, remain identical at the two points 
in time. Suppose, however, that X, and X4 
may be affected by the new location as 
well as the old. Therefore I have drawn 
arrows to Xs, from both Xs ,, and As (and 
similarly for X ,,,), making the assumption 
that the changes produced by the change 
in location are almost immediate. Finally, 
the behavior Y at time 2 is taken as depen- 
dent upon the contemporary values of the 
Xi, as was also true in Figure 1. 

Now suppose both migrants and non- 
migrants are lumped together, as is often 
the case in microlevel analyses and as is 
practically always necessary for aggre- 
gated data. Again, if we have perfect mea- 
sures of the contemporary values of all the 
Xi, we may estimate their separate effects 
without bias, though if they are too highly 
intercorrelated we shall have large sam- 
pling errors. But suppose there are spec- 
ification errors, either in the form of poor 
measurement of some of the X, or their 
omission from the equation. Previously 
we noted in Figure 1 that a control for A 
would remove all the intercorrelations 
among the X,, so that if some were inad- 
vertently omitted the estimates of the 
structural parameters for the others would 
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remain unbiased. This will not be true, 
however, for the more complex model of 
Figure 3 unless both A, and Au are 
simultaneously controlled. If we looked 
only within A,;, we would expect to find a 
correlation between X , and X, that would 
be some function of the proportion of 
immigrants, since these variables depend 
only on the factors operating during the 
‘earlier period. Presumably, X ,'s correla- 
tion with X, and X, would be somewhat 
weaker, owing to the contemporary fac- 
tors affecting the latter two variables. The 
correlation between X;,, and E. g, assum-. 
ing we are dealing with within-area data, 
will depend on the relative importance of 
contemporary influences as compared 
with earlier ones. 

What happens when we aggregate using 
only the present location A,;? Once again, 
we do the very opposite of controlling for 
location and thereby tend to confound the 
effects of the four X,. But we now also are 
grouping by a variable that may be depen- 
dent upon certain of the.X,. In Figure 3 I 
have drawn arrows from X, į (say, educa- 
tion) and X;,, (say, attitude toward a 
minority) to A;,, presuming that these two 
X; have influenced the decision to migrate. 
But if we aggregate by A (at time 2) we are 
manipulating a dependent variable in 
terms of the relationship between X, and 
Xs, and this will distort their relationship 
in an unknown way. 

The models with which we have been 
concerned are grossly oversimplified and 
merely illustrative of the problems one 
encounters when aggregation operations 
are poorly understood. In a sense, aggre- 
gation by spatial units is understood in 
that the criteria for aggregation are clearly 
operationlized. But what we generally 
lack is a theoretical model connecting 
spatial location with the other variables in 
the system. Thus we achieve operational 
simplicity at the expense of theoretical 
clarity. The result is that we are unable to 
link our macrolevel aggregated data with 
the microlevel causal processes that may 
have produced these data. Put another 
way, if we wanted to insert the aggrega- 
«tion criterion into the causal model we 
would find that the model would have to . 
be highly complex because one’s spatial | 
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location is not simply related to the other 
variables in these models. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


. These are but two among many possible 
illustrations of the need for careful con- 
ceptualization and attention to measure- 
ment problems and of the fact that 
theoretical and methodological issues are 
closely interconnected. They also suggest 
the importance of bringing implicit as- 
sumptions out into the open, even where 
the added variables in the model may have 
to remain unmeasured in any given piece 
of research. Unless this is done, many of 
these variables will remain confounded 
with measured variables. It will then be 
difficult to decide rationally as to the rela- 
tive merits of alternative design strategies 
needed to unravel their interrelationships. 

In particular, it is important to reem- 
phasize how crucial it is to avoid the 
temptation to sidestep theoretical and 
conceptual issues by resorting to very 
simple operational procedures. I have 
illustrated this in terms of aggregation ac- 
cording to spatial criteria. A similar 
temptation also arises with time. Certain 
variables, such as education, experience, 
or investments, may be indirectly mea- 
sured in terms of lapsed time, whereas the 
conceptual variables of real interest may 
be only very loosely defined theoretically. 
The literature on the age-period-cohort 
problem, for example, relies almost exclu- 
sively on calendar dates and lapsed time, 
as indicators of experience variables, as 
for example the assumed common experi- 
ences of persons born during a five-year 
period. Relatively sophisticated method- 
ological techniques may be used to at- 
‘tempt to disentangle the separate effects 
of functionally interrelated variables, as 
operationally defined. But the true cohort 
or period effects remain only vaguely 
specified, as does the linkage between 
chronological age and maturation. Obvi- 
ously, sophisticated data analysis tech- 
niques, alone; cannot resolve these and 
other problems unless the theoretical and 
measurement-error models are clearly 
specified (Glenn, 1976). 
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Initial efforts to specify models more 
completely and to theorize explicitly 
about linkages between measured and 
unmeasured variables are almost certain 
to have discouraging implications. We 
shall realize how many missing variables 
and hidden assumptions tend to be ig- 
nored in empirical data analyses, as well 
as theoretical interpretations of empirical 
results. This obviously carries with it the 
danger of inhibiting further work and en- 
couraging a hypercritical appraisal of the 
sociological literature. I believe this is a 
risk we must take, however, if we are to 
create a really cumulative knowledge 
base. 

This, in turn, leads me to one inescapa- 
ble conclusion. Sociologists need to work 
together on these problems. We can ill 
afford to go off in our own directions, 
continuing to proliferate fields of spe- 
cialization, changing our vocabulary 
whenever we see fit, or merely hoping that 
somehow or other the products of miscel- 
laneous studies will add up. The plea, 
then, is for a sustained effort to clarify our 
theoretical constructs and self- 
consciously to ask ourselves how different 
strategies of conceptualization relate to 
problems of data collection and measure- 
ment. f 

There will still be plenty of room for 
differences in terms of the kinds of prop- 
ositions we wish to state and test, the as- 
sumptions we are willing to make, the 
problems we study, the courses of action 
we recommend, and the theoretical and 
ideological biases with which we operate. 
In the proposed joint effort, there is a need 
for many different kinds of skills, inter- 
ests, and knowledge bases to help solve 
technical issues, bring out implicit as- 
sumptions, and try to reach a working 
consensus on our conceptual apparatus 
and epistemic correlations. 

If nothing else, such a concerted effort 
will better enable us to comprehend what 
each of us is trying to say and to appre- 
ciate more fully the complexity of the 
theories and analyses needed to under- 
stand a very complex reality. If we do not 
make this concerted effort, I fear that 
sociology in the year 2000 will be no more 


. advanced than it is today, though perhaps 





` 
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it will contain far more specializations, 
theoretical schools, methodological cults, 
and interest groups than, even today. we 
can readily imagine. 
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THE CONTRADICTION OF DOMINATION AND PRODUCTION IN 
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One of the contributions of Max Weber is his distinction between formal and substantive 
rationality. When viewed in relation to his theory of bureaucracy this distinction provides a 
context for clarifying the domination aspects from the productive activities of organization. The 
case study of Roman bureaucracy is used to illustrate how the contradictions between two 
coexisting forms of rationality—one reflecting the control of persons and resources and the 
other the production (and distribution) of goods and services—contributed to the decline and 


collapse of the Roman Empire. 


Max Weber stressed the ‘‘specific and 
peculiar rationalism of western culture” 
(Weber, 1958:26). Furthermore, he was 
seriously concerned about its continuing 
intensification and diffusion through a re- 
lated set of ever advancing developmental 
processes involving the disenchantment of 
nature, the scientization of thought, the 

. deepening penetration of advanced 
technology into practical activities and the 
bureaucratization of social life. Weber’s 
discussion of western rationalization! 


* Direct all communications to: Robert Antonio; 
. Department of Sociology; University of Kansas; 
Lawrence, KS 66045. 
I am indebted to Michael Lacy for his careful 
reading and editorial, organizational and substantive 
f criticism of several drafts of this paper. Also, David 
Willer has provided much insightful criticism and 
encouragement; he has significantly contributed to 
the work. Furthermore, thanks go to Scott McNall, 
George Ritzer, Alan Sica, Norm Yetman, and 
Augustus diZerega for useful comments and sugges- 
tions at various stages of the research. Finally, two 
anonymous A.S.R. reviewers provided solid criti- 
cism that contributed to the final draft. All these 
individuals have helped shape this essay, but I am 
alone responsible for any errors. This investigation 
was supported by University of Kansas research al- 
location #3485-x0-0038. 

! Rationalization must be understood in relation to 
Weber's broader concept of reason. The term is most 
often associated with social action and structures 
emphasizing demystification, exact calculation, pre- 


diction and quantification concerning the means of ` 


action. This meaning is reflected in Weber's use of 
“instrumentally rational action” (1968:71—4), ‘‘tech- 
nical rationality’’ (1968:63—8), “rational economic" 
action!" (1968:71—4) and "formal rationality” 
(1968:851—6). ‘Weber contrasts this to ‘‘value- 
rational action” (1968:24—6 and ‘‘substantive ration- 


does not posit movement toward a Hege- 
lian rational society where truth is actu- 
alized in social relations. Instead, Weber 
limits his emphasis to advances in the 
spheres of rational calculation and exact 
coordination of collective action. This re- 
fers to increased technical efficiency in 
controlling both the material and human 
environments. For Weber, these were by 
no means utopian developments because 
the consequent advances in production 
were accompanied by new forms of domi- 
nation, alienation and waste. 

Weber (1968:85)? distinguishes between 





ality” (1968:85—6) which involve reflection about ul- 
timate ends. Weber's concept of rationalization re- 
fers to (see Gerth and Mills, 1958:51) the ''disen- 
chantment' of the world—the displacement of 
"magical elements of thought” by ideas which *'gain 
in systematic coherence and naturalistic consis- 
tency." In other words, this means the growing 
dominance of formal reason. Horkheimer (1974:vii) 
captures the sense of this process: '' ‘Reason’ for a 
long period meant the activity of understanding and 
assimilating the eternal ideas which were to function 
as geals for men. Today it is not only the business 
but the essential work of reason to find means for ` 
goals one adopts at any time." Rationalization 
should: be interpreted, in the broader sense, as the 
intensification of means-oriented reason in social and 
technical organization as well as action/thought. 


? Here and throughout much of the paper, 1 am 
quoting from Weber's Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
(Economy and Society [1968]) edited in English by 
Roth and Wittich. This work is appropriate because 
it involves.'' Weber's major comparative treatment of 
forms of domination" (Roth, 1965:213). In this work 
Herrschaft is translated as domination. It means 

the situation in which the manifested will (com- 

mand) of the ruler or rulers is meant to influence 
the conduct of one or more others (the ruled) and 
actually does influence it in such a way that their 
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the "" ‘formal rationality [my emphasis] of 
economic action’ . . . used to designate the 
extent of quantitative calculation or ac- 
counting which is technically possible and 
which is actually applied” and substantive 
rationality involving ‘‘the degree to which 
the provisioning of given groups of per- 
sons .. . with goods is shaped by eco- 
nomically oriented social action under 
some criterion (past, present or potential) 
of ultimate values (wertende Postulate), 
regardless of the nature of these ends.”’ 
Weber recognizes explicitly that the two 
types of reason are often contradictory. 
For example, he (1968:138) states that 
“the maximum of formal rationaliiy in 
capital accounting is possible only where 
workers are subjected to domination by 
entrepreneurs." Weber asserts that this 
“is a further specific element of substan- 
tive irrationality in the modern economic 
order.” 

The contradiction of formal and sub- 
stantive rationality is also evident in 
Weber’s concept of bureaucracy. As he 
defines it, bureaucracy manifests extreme 
formal rationality. The core of the Webe- 
rian conception is the ‘‘master’s’’ control 
of a hierarchy of officials coordinated 
through rational discipline. Weber 
(1968:1149) defined discipline as ''noihing 


conduct to a socially relevant degree occurs as if 
the ruled ‘had made the content of the command 
the maxim of their conduct for its very own sake. 
Looked upon from the other end, this situation will 
be called obedience. (Weber, 1968:946) 
The English interpretation of Herrschaft has been 
the tepic of controversy in recent years. Parsons 
(19602:752) believes that ‘‘in its most general mean- 
ing’’ the term should be translated as "leadership" 
or "authority," not domination. The reader should 
see Roth and Wittich (Weber, 1968:61--2n), Eendix 
(1977:481—2), Cohen et al. (1975a; 1975b), Parsons 
(1960a; 1960b:149—55; 1964:58-60; 1972; :975), 
Bruun (1972:287-8) and Háttich (1967). I concur 
with Cohen et al. (1975a:236-9) that Parsons over- 
emphasizes the normative aspects-of Weberian 
theory and leaves coercion underdeveloped. Fur- 
thermore, as I (Antonio, 1979) have shown :n an- 
other paper, Parsons criticizes Weber for pverem- 
phasizing coercion and for adhering to a ‘‘zero-sum”’ 
(coercive) concept of power. Yet elsewhere he re- 
jects interpreting Herrschaft as domination because 


it emphasizes coercion ‘‘rather than the integration ` 


of the collectivity, in the interest of effective func- 
tioning’’ (Parsons, 1960a:752). Thus, there are ap- 
parent inconsistencies in Parsons's own reading of 
Weber that could be construed to support the non- 
Parsonian interpretation of Herrschajt. 
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but the consistently rationalized, 
methodically prepared and exact execu- 
tion of the received order." His concept of: 
bureaucracy includes many important 
Characteristics: e.g., the existence of offi- 
cial jurisdictional areas, management 
based on written files, formal training, of- 
ficial activity demanding full working 
capacity, monetary wages and impersonal 
rules. Nevertheless, discipline and hierar- 
chical power relations are the central and 
integrating attributes. Weber (1968:1149) 
asserts that bureaucracy is discipline's 
‘*most rational offspring." For this reason 
it “is technically the most highly devel- 
oped power instrument in the hands of its 
controller" (Weber, 1968:991).. Thus, 
Weber (1968:954) is able to claim, ‘‘Ra- 
tionally regulated association within a 
structure of domination finds its typical 
expression in Bureaucracy.” 

Throughout his analysis of bureaucracy 
Weber emphasizes ‘‘compliance,”’ 
"obedience," “rule” and ‘‘authoritarian 
power of command’’ (see Weber, 
1968:212-26; 941-1005). For Weber 
(1968:975) bureaucracy means the ‘‘dis- 
charge of business according to calculable 
rules and ‘without regard for persons.’ " 
Its so-called technical superiority evolves 
from this disciplined ‘‘objective’’ activity 
which makes possible the efficient coordi- 
nation of collective action. Bureaucratic . 
discipline is similar in form to capital ac- 
counting in that both stress exclusively 
maximizing the calculability of means 
through the standardization of action? 
Both activities seek to exclude all matters 
extraneous to the specific relevant in- 
strumental concerns. Weber (1968:975) 
asserts that bureaucracy advances ''the 
more it is ‘dehumanized,’ the more com- 
pletely it succeeds in eliminating from of- 
ficial business love, hatred, and all purely 
personal, irrational, and emotional ele- 
ments which escape calculation.” This list 
should be extended to include value- 
rational? activities that are not part of the 
instrumental task, because these too are 
“human” actions that potentially threaten 
"official business.” ° 

As a structure of domination, Weberian 
`bureaucracy is organized to achieve the 


3 See fn. 1. 
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commands of those who control it. The 
occupants of the structure’s various 
offices are expected to comply with the 
formally rational expectations of their 
roles. On the other hand, they are ex- 
cluded from participation in substantive 
decisions and are often not even privy to 
information about them. Such policy de- 
fining activities are the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the masters. 

Weber (1968:989) suggests that bureau- 
cratic social structure is often accom- 
panied by a ‘‘crypto-plutocratic distribu- 
tion of power” in the broader social order. 
In such cases the bureaucracy is almost 


always a means for realizing the interests 


of a ruling elite. Thus, as in the capital 
accounting of the economic sphere, the 
highest level of formal rationality in bu- 
reaucracy is often substantively irrational. 
That is, when bureaucracies are instru- 
ments of elite domination, as they histori- 
cally often have been, successful comple- 
tion of formally rational routines involve 
expropriation, directly contradicting sub- 
stantive rationality. In other words, the 
more efficient the bureaucracy in com- 
pletirig these routines, the more able the 
ruling elite is to maximize its control while 
minimizing its provisioning of the popula- 
tion. 

When it is analyzed as a structure of 
domination, bureaucracy's corruption, 
waste, red tape and inefficiency in one 
context can be related logically as well as 
empirically to its speed, precision and ef- 
ficiency in another. Weber believed that 
the master, on the basis of his/her control 
of the material means of management, 
dictates the organizational goals that 
shape production rationality. Further- 
more, hé (1968:992) argued that: ‘‘ad- 
ministrative secrecy” and selective mis- 
information excludes the public from 
accurate knowledge of these goals. The 
official ideology of bureaucracy proclaims 
its production of necessary goods and ser- 
vices, while its operative goals almost al- 
ways involve the maximization of power 
over people for the extraction, accumula- 
tion and control of resources. This situa- 
tion requires the analyst of bureaucracy ta, 
consider two forms of organizational 
rationality—one reflecting production 


(and distribution) and the other the logic ` 
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of domination. The strength of Weber’s 
approach is that it provides a context 
through which the relations of both modes 
of rationality are considered. ; 

Extreme formal rationality and exact 
calculation in the service of bureaucratic 
ends may be irrational from the perspec- 
tive of broader societal values and inter- 
ests. For this reason, the understanding of 
bureaucracy as a structure of domination 
bears little relation to its official service 
goals, to the maintenance of social well- 
being or even to thè long-term perpetua- 
tion of the bureaucracy itself. Corrupt, 
wasteful and inefficient behavior often is 
tolerated and sometimes even becomes a 
perquisite of office in ‘‘efficient’’ bureau- 
cratic structures, so long as it avoids di- 
rect and serious interference with the 
master’s power over persons and re- 
sources. These seeming contradictions 
are what Weber’s approach points to so 
aptly. | 

This study concerns the core of 
Weber's approach, which portrays bu- 
reaucracy as a means of organizing the 
production of goods and services in a 
hierarchical social structure designed for 
the control of persons and resources. This 
general aspect of Weber’s theory, which is 
Operative regardless of the level of 
societal rationalization, sensitizes the 
analyst to complex, and often misun- 
derstood, conditions resulting from the con- 
tradiction of domination and production 
in bureaucratic organization. The case 
study of the Roman Empire,* which fol- 
lows; illustrates the points made above. 
The value of this particular example is that 
the relations between domination and 
production are particularly clear and rela- 
tively unhampered by ideological debates 


4 Although the analysis in this case study employs 
Weberian concepts, it is not derived from Weber's 
concrete analysis of antiquity. Weber (1968:969-70; 
1976:364—5) expresses some concern about the role 
of bureaucracy in the decline of the Roman Empire. 
However, in one piece on Rome he (1950) stresses 
different factors than are discussed in my paper, and 
in still another essay on the topic (1976:336-66), 
although he gives some attention to bureaucracy, 
Weber's argument again emphasizes essentially 
different conditions than are stressed here. In con- 
clusion, it should be understood that my paper is 
inspired by Weber's broader theoretical work, not 
his actual analysis of Roman society. 
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that surround modern social organization. 
Furthermore, since this is a historical case 
with a fixed periodization, the develop- 
ment of bureaucracy can be analyzed in 
relation to the long-term growth and 
eventual disintegration of the society. Fi- 
nally, in Rome, as in modern society, bu- 
reaucratic organization grew to gigantic 
proportions and had substantial impact on 
the entire populace. 


Preconditions of Bureaucracy in the 
Roman Empire‘ 


According to Weber, bureaucratization 
is stimulated by a broad extension of ad- 
ministrative tasks (Weber, 1968:969). 
Furthermore, he argued that a tradition of 
internal peace, combined with an in- 
creased demand for order, is one of the 
conditions that sparks such expansion. 
Weber implied that bureaucracy is desir- 
able in this situation because it is the most 
efficient means for coordinating the di- 
verse activities of the masses involved in 
large-scale administration.® Finally, the 
actual development and continued exist- 
ence of bureaucracy requires a reliable 
revenue source, a stable system of tax- 
ation and a rationally calculable basis for 
regular compensation of bureaucratic offi- 
cials (Weber, 1968:963, 968). Overall, 
Weberian theory implies that bureaucracy 
is most likely to emerge in large, urban 


5'The Roman Empire at its height in the second 
century A.D. extended from the Iberian Peninsula 
across Asia Minor and from England to the Atlas 
Mountains in North Africa (see McEvedy, 1967a:81). 
The Empire is usually dated from the beginning of 
the reign of Augustus in 27 B.C. until 476 A.D. when 
"the last remaining country of the West ... had 
become just another German kingdom" (Grant, 
1978:435..6). I have not dealt with the division of the 
Empire into its Western and Eastern sectors. Fur- 
thermore, the Eastern Roman Empire, which sur- 
vived after 476 A.D. is not discussed. This elimina- 
tion was necessary in order to keep the scope of the 
research somewhat manageable. 

$ Weber (1968:972) stated, however, that the 
“power expansion” of the Romans did not result in a 
bureaucratic polity. Here, he is implying that Rome 
was not thoroughly bureaucratic in the fashion of 
modern monocratic bureaucracy. However, he rec- 
ognizes at other points that Rome, despite its pat- 
rimonial elements (see fn. 8), did have a relatively 
advanced bureaucratic organization (see Weber, 
1968:969.72). ; 
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dominated states with monetary 
economies. 

The Roman Empire was an urban 
civilization—cities and towns directed the 
course of its economic, political and cul- 
tural life (Jones, 1974:40; McEvedy, 
1967a:84). The Empire included a massive 
geographical area and numerous provinc- 
ial peoples (see McEvedy, 1967a:76—92; 
1967b:2—23). Money, which was the domi- 
nant means of economic exchange in both 
urban and rural areas (Duncan-Jones, 
1974:6—7), provided a rational basis for a 
relatively active revenue producing local 
and long-distance trade (see Loane, 1938; 
Wheeler, 1954; Pirenne, 1969; McEvedy, 
1967a; 1967b). Although most of its popu- 
lation and political power was urban, 
Rome's primary source of wealth was 
from the land (Jones, 1974:35-7). Ag- 
riculture provided much more revenue 
than nonagricultural commerce and man- 
ufacturing (Finley, 1973:150—76). How- 
ever, Roman farming was organized for 
monetary sale in urban markets, and was, 
for this reason, clearly different from the 
‘subsistence production of feudalism. Ag- 
ricultural wealth, particularly that pro- 
duced in the provinces, provided a stable, 
continuous source of tax revenue (Jones, 
1974:82.-3). 

The Roman Republic? (which preceded 
the Empire) collapsed after an intense pe- 
riod of internal conflict and disorganiza- 
tion (see Brunt, 1971:112—-56). The early 
emperors used the military to restore the 
peace and order to which Romans long 
had been accustomed (see Brunt, 
1971:61,153). Furthermore, they extended 
the Empire's borders by the same means 
(see McEvedy, 1967a:74~85). The resto- 
ration of order and the governance of 
newly acquired territories swelled ad- 
ministrative tasks and promoted contin- 
ued bureaucratic development. Initially, 
the emperors were extraordinarily suc- 
cessful, since their efforts culminated ‘in 
the Pax Romana—a two-hundred-year pe- 
riod of prosperity, internal peace and 
hegemony over neighboring enemies. 


? The Roman Republic preceded the Empire and is 

* usually dated f- ` 509 B.C.—the approximate date 

of the Roman eapulsion of the last Etruscan king— 

until Julius Caesar's first consulship in 59 B.C. (see 
Brunt, 1971:1). 
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Leveling and Plutocracy in the Roman 
. Empire ` 

Weber (1968:225,985,989) asserts that at 
least a relative social ‘‘leveling’’ accom- 
panies bureaucratization. This involves a 
tendency toward formal law which em- 
phasizes ‘‘abstract regularity of the exer- 
cise of authority’? (Weber, 1968:983). On 
the other hand, Weber also suggests that 
bureaucratization promotes ‘‘plutoc- 
racy." Put in the context of other Webe- 
rian arguments concerning concentration 
and rationalization, these two seemingly 
contradictory points can be construed to 
mean that bureaucratization divides a 
society between those who control the bu- 
reaucracy and those who are controlled by 
it. In fact Weber (1968:985) states that the 
"decisive" fact ''is the leveling of the 
governed in the face of the governing and 
bureaucratically articulated group, which 
in its turn may occupy a quite autocratic 
position, both in fact and in form." Bu- 
reaucratization erodes traditional statuses 
that hinder bureaucratic placement of of- 
ficials. This does not eliminate hierarchy, 
but merely reshapes it to fit the needs of 
the nascent bureaucratic relations of 
domination. For example, Weber 
(1968:98990) pointed out that leveling of 
feudal privileges benefitted the domina- 
tion interests of the rising capitalist class. 
According to Weber (1968:987), bureau- 
cracy is an instrument for ‘‘rationally or- 
ganizing authority relations,’’ adaptable to 
the interests of any group able to control 
it. Historically, the controlling groups 
have been those with military and eco- 
nomic power. As a rational structure of 
‘domination, bureaucracy has been a 
means for establishing, stabilizing and 
extending the domination of powerholding 
groups. 

A slight leveling process occurred 
shortly before and after the establishment 
of the Roman Empire when the upper 
classes made small concessions (e.g., tax 
reform) to the masses that reduced slightly 
the impact of inherited status. Further- 
more, the bureaucracy, through the pro- 
liferation of metit requirements, also con- 
tributed to the slight erosion of the tradi-, 
tional status hierarchy. However, there 
was no mass destruction of traditional 
statuses as occurred in early capitalism. In 
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the formation of the Roman Empire, un- 
like the capitalist revolution, the ancient 
ruling class maintained its position despite 
changes in social structure. The emergent 
bureaucracy was shaped to, and even took 
advantage of, the existing stratification 
system. As a result, Roman. bureaucracy 
contained an important patrimonial 
strain.5 Despite this, its strong monetary 
and legal-rational attributes made Roman 
bureaucracy more similar to modernity 
than to feudal patrimonialism.? In this 
section, Roman class structure will be dis- 
cussed, but its links to bureaucracy will be 
analyzed more fully below. 

Rome was stratified by wealth, political 
power and prestige, which usually coin- 
cided. Furthermore, Roman social struc- 
ture was characterized by extreme verti- 
cality and low levels of social mobility 
(see MacMullen, 1974:88-120). Two 
aristocratic orders monopolized the most 
powerful and lucrative social, economic 
and political positions. It has been esti- 
mated that the senatorial order constituted 
approximately two-thousandths of one per- 
cent of the Roman people. The less pow- 
erful equestrian order (Equites) was prob- 
ably less than a tenth of one percent of the 
population.'® Both orders were concen- 


š Patrimonialism (Weber, 1968:1010..5) refers to 
situations where the subject is bound to a master by 
loyalty and is required to support him with all possi- 
ble means. This also involves decentralized domestic 
authority and land distribution to dependents. Weber 
(1968:1014) considered Rome a ‘‘patrimonial 
state" "-—where ''the most fundamental obligation of 
the subjects is to the materíal maintenance of the 
ruler." This is contrasted with the bureaucratic, 
modern state where legitimate authority is much 
more impersonal, diffuse and normative. The Roman 
system contained patrimonial and bureaucratic 
elements—the balance between the two varied in 
different periods of the Empire. At no time did the 
Empire approach the degree of bureaucratization of 
modern states, nor was it ever as patrimonial as 
feudal society. n 

? I do not want to push the comparison of Rome 
and modernity too far. I am only stating that Rome 
was far more bureaucratic and formally rational than 
feudal society. 

10 The Roman orders were hereditary, but were 
still somewhat permeable. For example, new mem- 
bers were often assigned to the senatorial order by 
the Emperor. Also, occasionally senators lost their 
wealth and had their titles taken from them. Finally, 
money was the most important aspect of status in the 
Roman Empire. Thus, I will use the term class when 
referring to the different groups in the Roman social 
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trated in the most populous cities, but 
even there they constituted only a tiny 
minority (MacMullen, 1974:88—92). Own- 
ership of very large amounts of wealth 
were required for maintenance of aristo- 
cratic title, status and position. Senators 
had to own property worth at least 250,000 
times a laborer's daily wage, while equest- 
‘rians qualified for their position with less 
than half of that estate. In most cases the 
aristocrats' wealth far exceeded the re- 
quired minimums (Duncan-Jones, 
1974:12, 17-32). In short, the two orders 
owned much of the Empire's wealth and 
controlled most of its social and political 
power. Despite the autocratic position of 
the emperor, the aristocracy can be con- 
sidered a ruling class.!! 


The régime was safe because it answered the 
needs and interests of the higher orders. No 
single man could govern the empire unaided, 
and every emperor was bound to look 
primarily to those orders for his advisors and 
officials; they had almost a monopoly of the 
education and experience required. . . . The 
emperors might persecute individual 
senators or Equites, but it did not even occur 
to any of them (not one was a man of original 
views) to assail the vital interests of the 
whole upper class, and if they had tried, they 
could not have survived. . . .? (Brunt, 
1971:154—5) 


Seneca once remarked, "ID low great a 
majority are the poor" (MacMullen, 
1974:87). The rich and poor were recog- 
nized respectively as honestiores and 
humiliores (Finley, 1973:87). The state's 
attitude toward the humiliores was aptly 





hierarchy (although slaves should be kept ana- 
lytically distinct from the rest). Recent Roman social 
historians also have used the term class to discuss 
the Roman stratification system (e.g., Brunt, 1971; 
MacMullen, 1974). However, it is still crucial to keep 
in mind that the social groups referred to cannot be 
equated with modern social classes (see Finley, 
1973:48—50). 

!! The térm riling class is not my own imposition 
upon the Roman system. I am following MacMul- 
len's (1974:101) interpretation. Furthermore, one 
must not think of this group as being homogeneous in 
status, wealth and power. 

12 Despite this, there were tensions between the 
autocratic emperors and the upper classes. The in- 
tensity of these strains and conflicts reflected the 
social-economic situation and the particular per- 
sonalities of the respective emperors (see Brunt, 
1971:154). I 
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. represented in the ‘law of debt" which 


applied exclusively to the poor in relation 
to the rich. According to this law, the de- 
faulting debtor was forced into compul- 
sory labor, a condition that could some- 
times be extended to a debtor’s children 
(Finley, 1973:40). This law represented 
only one dimension of the suffering of the 
underclass. The masses lived in abject 
poverty in the starkest, most unpleasant 
and dangerous conditions imaginable (see 
Mumford, 1961:205-48; Carcopino, 
1973:22-31; MacMullen, 1974:1-87). 

Furthermore, the classes were.not spa- 
tially segregated, and thus they frequently 
met in the streets and other public places. 
The poor were expected to show fawning 
deference toward the rich and even to 
tolerate insult and/or physical violence 
without retaliation. Roman documents in- 
dicate that ‘‘honorable’’ and ‘‘good’’ were 
synonymous with wealth, as poverty was 
equated with ''vile," “‘dishonored’’ and 
"ugly" (MacMullen, 1974:116~7). Ro- 
mans believed that the "poor deserve to 
be held in contempt because they have no 
money” (MacMullen, 1974:116). 

It has been estimated. that slaves, the 
remaining segment of the Roman. under- 
class, composed (at the height of the Em- 
pire's affluence) about a quarter of Italy's 
population and about one tenth of that in 
the provinces (MacMullen, 1974:92). De- 
spite the notablé exceptions of favored 
household slaves and certain successful . 
freedmen (emancipated slaves), the plight 
of slaves was at least as unfavorable as 
that of other poor persons (see 
Finley, 1973:62-94). Slaves were fed, 
clothed and housed, but at the cost of their 
dignity and freedom. Frequent references 
to brutal treatment of slaves in Roman 
plays—''scourging, lashing, flogging, 
breaking ankles and torture and the ever- 
present fear of death by crucifixion’’— 
provides insight into the nature of the 
master-slave relation (Cowell, 1975:102). 

The Roman attitude toward hierarchy is 
expressed by the younger Pliny who said, 
"Nothing is more unfair than equality” 
(Brunt, 1971:155). The ddimination of the ` 
.poor by the rich was brutal and direct 
without the mediation of ideological 
legitimation. Occasional largesse was not 
a sign of compassion, but was instead both 
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a display of wealth and a means of secur- 
ing servile clients. The resentment of 
the poor sometimes exploded in riots, 
arson or attacks on the rich (see 
MacMullen, 1966:163~91), but these dis- 
orders were almost always put down 
quickly, without severe threat to the so- 
cial order. The extreme class division in 
Roman society existed before bureau- 
cratization began. Once bureaucracy de- 
veloped, it became a microcosm of the 
broader societal class domination as well 
as a means of perpetuating it. 


Origins and Form of Roman Bureaucracy 


Despite the abject condition of the mas- 
ses and the tiny size of the power-holding 
group, the Roman ruling class had con- 
siderable continuity in its long rule (see 
MacMullen, 1973:101). Its hegemony was 
made possible by bureaucratic domination 
in which the military played a central role. 
Weber (1968:1149) considered bureau- 
cracy the most rational extension of disci- 
pline. Furthermore, he (1968:1155—6) 
argued that ‘‘military discipline gives birth 
to all discipline." Roman bureaucracy 
first appeared as a routinization of the 
military discipline? for which the legions 
were long famous: (Gibbon, 1932:10—7). 
The legionary was sworn to unquestioned, 
exact execution of orders regardless of 
personal cost (Grant, 1974:xxvi-xxx). 
Furthermore, his officers were so un- 
yielding in their demands for obedience 
that he often feared them more: han the 
enemy. Finally, the legionary was almost 
always executing orders. When he was 
not fighting or working on public projects, 
he learned new skills or perfected old 
ones. The rigor of training is expressed in 
Gibbon's (1932:11) assertion ''that the 
effusion of blood was the only circum- 
stance which distinguished a field of battle 
from a field of exercise.” 

The Roman imperial military (see Gar- 
lan, 1975; Charlesworth, 1951:2948; 
Grant, 1974; Luttwak, 1976) contained 


. 


D Military discipline and even military bureau- 
cracy existed in Rome before the establishment of 
the Empire. However, the military definitely was 
more intensively professionalized and bureau- 
cratized during the Empire (Grant, 1974:3-99). 
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many of the characteristics of bureau- 


‘cracy discussed by Weber (1968: 217-26, 


956-69). It was “the earliest of the 
world’s standing armies in which the sol- 
diers were regularly recruited, and cared 
for, and finally pensioned off, by the 
state’’ (Grant, 1974:xv). The Roman mili- 
tary was a hierarchy of offices, each with 
fixed jurisdiction over a predefined set of 
activities. Impersonal administrative rules 
regulated relations between offices and 
people. There was also a chain of com- 
mand and rigid supervision of lower 
offices by higher ones. Furthermore, there 
was even considerable emphasis upon 
files and written documents. The 
legionary received a fixed salary, was 
granted near-life tenure, had plentiful 
opportunities for advancement, received a 
bonus at retirement and even had veter- 
ans’ benefits (Garlan, 1975:114—7). The 
competent soldier knew he would be pro- 
moted and with some ingenuity could 
achieve high rank and generous material 
reward. As the bureaucratization of the 
Empire advanced, the emphasis on merit 
in the military ranks grew. For example, 
in the Late Empire ''barbarians" were 
allowed to serve and could even earn high 
rank. Furthermore, the highest ranks, 


‘such as legionary commander (legatus), 


which were formerly reserved exclusively 
for the upper classes, were made open to 
all qualified candidates. The Roman sol- 
dier was a professional who underwent 
specialized training, acquired military 
discipline and received the predictable 
rewards of a bureaucratic career (Garlan, 
1975:112-6, 172; Grant, 1974:xvii- 
xxxiv). 

The legionary's compliance with his 
commanders' direct orders was only one 
feature of Roman military discipline. An- 
other important aspect, one that contrib- 
uted greatly to the emergence of bureau- 
cracy, was the coordinated administration 


-of thousands of orderlies, accountants, 


messengers, checkers, surveyors, road 
builders and naval personnel (see Charles- 
worth, 1951:46-8; Grant, 1974:240- 1). 
The emphasis on large-scale planning and 
calculation was evident in every aspect of 
Roman military activity ranging from the 
construction of the most advanced pre- 
modern system of roads (which were built 
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for military use) to the military payrolls, 
which were managed with meticulous care 
(see Charlesworth, 1951:37—42). It is in 
this support service and broader adminis- 
tration that bureaucratic discipline 
emerged clearly from military discipline. 
Bureaucratic discipline retained the strict 
subordination of the military, but refined 
it into a more impersonal, rational form in 
which compliance occurs without the di- 
rect and continuous observation and in- 
tervention of higher officials. Their imme- 
diate presence is replaced by impersonal 
routines, rules, written memos, rewards 
and threats. The resulting bureaucratic 
coordination provided the Roman army 
with an advantage over less organized but 
numerically superior enemies (see 
Luttwak, 1976:1—5). 

The Empire was instituted after the 
Roman Republic collapsed from corrup- 
tion, class war and inefficiency (see 
Brunt, 1971:112—56). The first leader of 
the Empire, Augustus (27 B.C.-14 A.D.), 
was a charismatic military leader who 
commanded complete loyalty from the 
army. Augustus instituted extensive ad- 
ministrative reforms which established the 
roots of a militarized, state bureaucracy. 
He attempted to reduce corruption and 
improve administrative efficiency by 
transferring military discipline to the pub- 
lic realm. Civil servants were expected to 
take a military oath and were required to 
be either active military personnel or to 
have had extensive military experience. 
Public officials were expected to express 
the same exact compliance with orders 
that characterized the legions. 

During the prebureaucratic Republic, 
taxes were collected by private corpora- 
tions under government contract (Jones, 
1974:151-85; Frank, 1920:139, 172, 224). 
The publicani (tax farmers) had broad 
powers because the methods of collection 
were not systematized nor highly regu- 
lated by the state. Since their first interest 
was profit, rather than the equitable col- 
lection of taxes, the publicani subjected 
provincials to gigantic corruptions (Jones, 
1974:163-4; Mommsen, 1958:560—3; Mat- 
tingly, 1910:1—2). The gross injustices of 
this system contributed greatly to the 
conflicts of the Late Republic. The re- 
placement of the tax-farming operation 
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with a public financial administration was 
an important step in the Augustinian 
pacification. Augustus desired to put im- 
perial taxes and finance under the control 
of disciplined state officials guided by 
centrally administered tax rates, collec- 
tion methods and accounting procedures. 
This was designed to increase state reve- 
nue, while at the same time mollifying the 
complaints of overtaxed provincials (see 
Mommsen. 1958:565..8). 

In the Early Empire the administration 
of finance, as well as other branches of the 
Roman stete, lacked ‘‘organs of transmis- 
sion" (Hcmo, 1929:308). The early: em- 
perors simply utilized their own private 
staffs for state affairs. Emperor Claudius 
(41—54 A.D.), instituting the imperial sec- 
retariat, transformied this household ser- 
vice into a department of state (Homo, 
1929:309-11). The establishment of a 
professional staff gave continuity to the 
administretive operations of the central 
government. This bureaucratic routiniza- 
tion reduced the impact of the nonrational 
personal attributes of individual emperors | 
on the day-to-day functioning of the state. 
Emperor Hadrian (117—138 A.D.) contin- 
ued this process by bureaucratizing the 
imperial fiscus (central treasury). Again, 
management by the imperial household 
was transferred to a professional ministry 
(Homo, 1929:307-8). These changes were 
only a small part of a very broad process 
of bureaucratic expansion. As the Empire 
grew, so did the number of ministries, de- 
partments and officials (see Homo, 
1929:349). This growth contributed to the 
routinizaton and regulation of adminis- 
trative aczivity in a hierarchical structure 
ruled by the emperor. 

In the Late Empire (third century A.D.) 
intense bureaucratization was manifested 
in administrative unification (see Homo, 
1929:321—43). Special regional privileges 
were removed, large provinces were di- 
vided into similar small units, civil and 
military rowers were separated and uni- 
form intermediate bureaucratic organs 
were created to link the central govern- 
ment with provincial units (Homo, 


,1929:341-3). As unification of the 


provinces proceeded, so did standardiza- 
tion of the individual official's adminis- 
trative duties. Diverse roles were united in 
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“a single imperial civil service" (Homo, 
1929:35). The Roman state gradually 
evolved into a full bureaucracy organized 
on the same basis as the military. In the 
state administration there was a strict 
order of rank defined by uniform rules. 
The ‘‘officials had an exact administrative 
status, which, in return for definite pro- 
fessional duties, entitled them to a variety 
of privileges” (Homo, 1929:358). The lat- 
ter included career security with promo- 
tion based on seniority, a regular salary, 
exemptions from certain taxes and ser- 
vices, judicial privileges and honors 
(Homo, 1929:359-61). 

Rationalization of law accompanied the 
formation of the Roman financial ad- 
ministration and broader state bureau- 
cracy. As Weber (1968:998) suggested, the 


development of systematized law is cen- 


tral to the broader process of societal ra- 
tionalization. Law is the primary means 
for transforming individual discipline into 
impersonal, bureaucratically coordinated 
routines. Written rules and formal means 
of administering them promote the stan- 
dardization of action in specialized roles. 
Progressive bureaucratization of the 
Roman state involved instituting a large 
body of administrative law, which first 
appeared in the second century A.D., and 
grew steadily until the Empire's collapse. 
The state '"bureaucracy demanded a cog- 
noscible, uniform, and definite adminis- 
trative law, and the jurists, who belonged 
to the bureaucracy, met the demand" 
(Schulz, 1946:139). 

In the Republic, law was monopolized 
by persons, without expertise or training, 
purely on the basis of their aristocratic 
background (see Schulz, 1946:1—98). 
Accurate legal texts were unavailable and 
the entire administration of law lacked 
system. Legal competence was equated 
with oratorical grace, not with skill in 
applying legal knowledge. On the other 
hand, in the Empire upper-class status was 
no longer the exclusive qualification for 
legal office. The bureaucratization of the 
state and the growing body of adminis- 
trative law it réquired necessitated the de- 
velopment of legal texts and relatively 
elaborate systems of legal knowledge: 
Thus, attorneys and jurists were more 
often expected to have expertise, spe- 
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cialized training and certification (see 
Schulz, 1946:139, 272-99). During the 
Empire a cadre of professional jurists be- 
came salaried members of the ministry of 
justice (see Schulz, 1946:100—1). This 
office brought legal experts together to 
extend and refine the legal superstructure 
of the state bureaucracy as well as the 
overall administration of justice. 


Bureaucratization and Concentration of 
Power 


Weber (1968:980) argued that bureau- 
cratization goes hand in hand with the 
centralization of power over persons and 
resources. Although centralization con- 
tributes directly to domination, it cannot 
be separated from production. The bu- 
reaucratic master argues that efficiency in 
domination is necessary for efficiency in 
the production of services. This claim 
means that discipline in the ranks will 
sharpen the coordination of activity and 
ultimately result in improved service. 
However, as Weber implies, and the 
Roman case demonstrates, the tendency 
toward efficient domination tends to be- 
come an end in itself somewhat discon- 
nected from any true commitment to ser- 
vice. 

In the Roman Empire bureaucratization 
was accompanied by a symmetrical and 
related move toward totally centralized 
power (Homo, 1929:299). The official jus- 
tification for bureaucracy was the mainte- 
nance of order, reduction of corruption 
and provision of basic state and municipal 
services. However, action based on these 
goals resulted in the transference of power 
from the senate and other representative 
bodies (dominant during the Republic) to 
the Emperor and his delegated officials. 
The central mechanisms of domination 
were streamlined by tactics couched in a 
mystifying rhetoric of bureaucratic effi- 
ciency. For example, Augustus instituted 
the division of the Empire into armed and 
unarmed provinces. The ''safe" provinces 
as in the Republic, were administered by 
the senate, while the ''threatened," or 
armed provinces were governed directly 
by the Emperor (Stevenson, 1939:101—4). 
The official reason for this action was the 
maximization of administrative efficiency 
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in the regions most prone to social disor- 
der and/or invasion. The act may have 
appeared as a reduction in coercion since 
it demilitarized the central and most 
politically important provinces, but, in 
reality, it enhanced the Emperor’s power 
by giving him absolute authority in a large 
part of the Empire, reserving his right to 
intervene in the remaining parts and em- 
powering him to change the designation of 
‘provinces whenever he desired (see 
Homo, 1929:317). In this case, as in many 
others, changes aimed at improving effi- 
ciency also contributed to the Emperor’s 
control of Roman society. 

The successors of Augustus continued 
the dual processes of bureaucratization 
and centralization until any semblance of 
power was removed from elective bodies. 
For example, the election of magistrates 
was taken away from the popular assem- 
bly and given to the senate, which com- 
prised the upper echelon of the ruling 
class. This was portrayed as another as- 
pect of the rationalization of services. The 
senator’s experience in official capacities, 
as well as that gained in governing his 
extensive private domain, allegedly 
provided him the required technical ex- 
pertise for competent calculations about 
judicial, political and other official ap- 
pointments (see Stevenson, 1939:106). 
However, even the power of the senate 
gradually was erodéd (Homo, 1929:303). 
The emperors, who eventually gained full 
power of legislation and appointment, 
transformed the senate into z rubber 
stamp body by stacking it with their own 
appointees (Stevenson, 1939:108). The re- 
structuring of the Empire, begun by 
Augustus, was characterized by ‘‘the 
gradual development of bureaucracy, the 
elimination of the senate from the work of 
administration and the concentration of it 
in the hands of the emperors" (Ros- 
tovtzeff, 1926:77—8). Even the financial 
reforms contributed to this process by 
transferring total power over state expen- 
ditures to the emperor and his staff. These 
bureaucratic reforms and their alleged 
contribution to administrative efficiency 
were the primary justifications for the 
change from republicanism to monarch- 
ism (Stevenson, 1939: 147). 

The bureaucratization of Roman law 
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concentrated ‘‘a monopoly of the devel- 
opment of the law in a government office, 
to codify the law and to control its appli- 
cation and execution in detail’’ (Schulz, 
1946:100). Gradually, the command of the 
emperor replaced the citizenry as the su- 
preme authority of state (Crook, 1967:20). 
During the Republic, jurists composed 
formulae of actions and defenses— 
responsa—that constituted new law. 
However, in the Early Empire, Augustus 
ruled that only jurists with special imperial 
authorization could have their responsa 
accepted as law (see Schulz, 1946:112). 
Later in the Empire, authorization of indi- 
vidual jurists was abandoned in favor of a 
law-making body—the consilium— 
appointed by the emperor (see Schulz, 
1946:112-4). This permanent salaried 
group of officials in a standing organ of 
state (Schulz, 1946:118) provided the em- 
peror with a central office to coordinate all 
judicial activities related to the formation 
ahd interpretation of law. From this time 
onward, the emperor, at minimum, had to 
approve new law, but more often he insti- 
tuted it through edicts. 

The early success of bureaucratization 
deflected citizens' attention from the 
autocratic centralization of power that ac- 
companied it. Initially, bureaucratic pro- 
fessionalization reduced corruption and 
increased productive efficiency. How- 
ever, as the number of appointive posi- 
tions multiplied and elective ones de- 
clined, the problems that plagued the pre- 
bureaucratic Republic reappeared and 
were compounded by bureaucratic intran- 
sigence and red tape. Inefficiency and 
corruption grew in almost direct correla- 
tion to the heightened demands for certifi- 
cation and expertise (Rostovtzeff, 
1926:460). In the Late Empire it is evident 
that domination, and not service, was the 
real goal of bureaucratization. 


Achievement, Ascription and the 
Maintenance of External Social 
Hierarchy in Roman Bureaucracy 


Roman bureaucracy had a patrimonial 
strain; it did not go nearly as far as módern 
"bureaucracy in reducing the impact of 
arbitrary ascriptive characteristics. Mod- 
ern ascription is less direct, fixed and for- 
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mal than the Roman type. Modernity puts 
more emphasis upon intergenerational ad- 
vantages transmitted in a class-based edu- 
cational system, than upon simple inher- 
itance (see Weber, 1968:303, 998-1003; 
Bowles and Gintis, 1977; Collins, 1971). 
However, Roman bureaucracy, despite its 
patrimonial elements, also emphasized 
merit, training and credentials. Rome is 
more like modernity than any purely pat- 
rimonial system (e.g., feudalism), because 
` it harmonized achievement with class as- 
cription. . 
Weber did not envision a completely 
meritocratic process of bureaucratic ap- 
pointment. It would have contradicted 


both his analyses of bureaucracy as a . 


power system and his assertions about the 
**plutocratic" tendencies of bureaucratic 
societies. Appointment exclusively on 
merit would open vital offices to techni- 
cally competent persons with interests 
opposed to those of the master. An able 
enemy in an important office is con- 
tradictory to ‘‘administrative secrecy” 
and to the ‘‘power interest of the given 
structure of domination toward the out- 
side" (Weber, 1968:992). To avoid these 
problems, bureaucracies, whether pat- 
rimonial or highly rationalized, must 
screen officials on the basis of interests as 
well as ability. 

Roman aristocrats actively participated 
in the bureaucratic process through their 
positions in high level state administration 
(see Stevenson, 1939:108). The rationality 
: reflected in the bureaucratic emphases on 

skill, training and certification was not 
contradictory to the broader ascriptive 
universe within which they operated. In 
short, the qualifications purported to re- 
flect merit were distributed with a sys- 
tematic unevenness. The upper-class 
monopoly of them insured that able per- 
sons with the greatest interest in preserv- 
„ing the social order were placed in the 
highest offices. For: example, senators 
usually were appointed to the most im- 
portant political positions, while equest- 
rians headed most of the high-level eco- 
nomic offices. Thus, the emperor relied on 
the aristocratic class to preserve the 
hierarchical relations of dominatiort 
_ through their bureaucratic offices. : 

The lower and middle offices of the 
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Roman bureaucracy also illustrate the 
linkage of achievement and ascription. 
The actuaries, cashiers, accountants and 
other petty officials in the financial ad- 
ministration frequently .were selected 
from slaves and freedmen (Jones, 
1960:159-60). These individuals were often 
household slaves (or former household 
slaves) who had formerly managed the fi- 
nancial affairs of their aristocratic mas- 
ters. They were well-qualified because 
they were trained from childhood to oc- 
cupy roles of financial responsibility. 
Furthermore, their social and material 
interests were connected directly to the 
ruling class. It-was their service to the 
elite that elevated these fortunate slaves 
and freedmen above the rest of the 
masses. 

Another source of lower officials, espe- 
cially those assigned to legal and police 
duties, was the military (Jones, 
1960:161—4). Legionary privates from 
humble origins considered their selection 
for the civil service an important promo- 
tion and usually remained in civil bureau- 
cratic careers permanently (Jones, 
1960:162). Their military experience 
provided the necessary preparation for 
their bureaucratic roles and insured their 
commitment to preserving the social 
order. In general, Roman bureaucratiza- 
tion intensified the emphasis on achieve- 
ment, but at the same time preserved and 
even improved the means of ascription. 
Lower bureaucrats were drawn from 
groups socialized for obedience. Further- 
more, these groups had already benefitted 
from serving the ruling class in capacities 
similar to their new roles. 

Roman education also reflected the 
linkage. of achievement and ascription. 
Education was not compulsory or state 
financed, but schools were widespread 
and rather uniform (Bonner, 1977:328—33, 
146—62). The school system had three basic 


"levels: primary school, where students 


were taught basic reading, writing and 
arithmetic; grammar school, which em- 
phasized grammatical study of Greek and 
Latin; rhetoric school, which stressed ad- 
vanced language skills, especially oratory 
and debate (Bonner, 1977:165, 250-3). 
These schools were usually quite small 
(rarely more than 60 students and often 
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only ten or less) and were supported by 
direct student fees. The very wealthy 
often did not attend the schools, but 
studied at home with their parenis and/or 
private tutors. 

The content of Roman schooling was 
very different from modern education be- 
Cause it lacked technical training and sci- 
ence. Instead, attention was directed to 
"effective public speaking" which was 
"the prime objective of the standard 
school curriculum" (Bonner, 1977:331). 
Language was related intimately to public 
image and was a primary badge cf worthi- 
ness. Eloquence was an important mea- 
sure of a person's qualificatior. for the 
legal profession, political life and high 
state office (see Bonner, 1977:66.-89). De- 
spite its nontechnological nature, Roman 
pedagogy was highly structured, methodi- 
cal and thorough (Bonner, 1977:328—33). 
Rhetorical training was especially rigor- 
ous since it followed the rather formal and 
complex style of argument used in courts 
of law (Bonner, 1977:288—9). 

The socioeconomic consequences of 
Roman schooling were not unlike those of 
modern education. Educational goals in- 
volved the nurturance of sociallv desirable 
personal characteristics important for oc- 
cupational placement, political cffice and 
social prestige. Roman education was 
achievement oriented. Nevertheless, class 
ascription was preserved and even cele- 
brated. Wealthy children simply had an 
overwhelming advantage with respect to 
the favored traits of the educational pro- 
cess. Rich Romans had highly refined lin- 
guistic skills which they carefully nurtured 
in their offspring. The sophisticated lan- 
guage training of wealthy children often 
culminated with trips to Greece for ad- 
vanced training under renowned rhetori- 
cians (Bonner, 1977:10—9). On the other 
hand, poor families could not provide an 
adequate early learning context, nor could 
they afford tutors or extensive schooling. 
Roman socialization and schooling as- 
sured persons their acquisition of cultural 
credentials of achievement consonant 
with their location in the social order. In 
education, as in the rest of Roman society, 
achievement was significant. but its 
sphere always was circumscribed by class 

ascription. 
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The Contradiction of Production and 
Domination and the Roman Decline’ 


Thus far, it has been demonstrated that 
Roman bureaucracy constituted a con- 
centrated and relatively rational structure 
of domination that ruled over a sharply 
stratified society. In the remaining section 
I will discuss how the increasing domina- 
tion efficiency of this structure directly . 
contradicted the productive (service) 
needs of the broader society and ulti- 
mately those of the bureaucracy itself. As 
the bureaucracy matured, domination 
evolved as its exclusive operative end, 
while the production of services was re- 
duced to ideology. The resulting extreme 
efficiency in domination permitted the 
dominant class to perpetuate its control of 
resources without making necessary posi- 
tive adjustments to severe tensions and 
breakdown in the social and economic 
spheres. Thus, efficient domination 
preserved, and even intensifled, condi- 
tions which contributed to the erosion and 
eventual destruction of the socioeconomic 
substructure of the bureaucracy. 

The third century A.D., a period of 
political strife and foreign invasion, was 
devastating to the Empire (Rostovtzeff, 
1926:440). Between 235 A.D. and. 284 
A.D. there were 20 emperors recognized 
by the senate, approximately 20 others 
who claimed the throne with military sup- 
port and numerous others who had similar 
aspirations (Finley, 1973:91). The military 
contributed to the divisiveness and disor- 
der by making repeated, and often violent, 
political interventions. The ruling class 
eventually regained control of the struc- 
ture of domination, but the Empire never 
recovered from the related economic and 
social upheavals. Furthermore, during 
and after this period the costs of national 
defense rose sharply, while revenue from 
plunder, foreign tribute, and imported 
slaves was reduced drastically. 

. The political stabilization of the late 
third and early fourth centuries A.D. was 
achieved through increased bureau- 
cratization of the state aad military (Fin- 
ley, 1977:140, 144). Emperors Diocletion 


* (284-305 A.D.) and Constantine (306—337 


A.D.) thoroughly professionalized and 
“enlarged the military, and, in the process, 
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f subordinated it to political authority. 
Civilian and military assignments were 
separated to prevent the military from 
meddling in political affairs (see 
Rostovtzeff, 1926:449-87; Barrow, 
1970: 163-74). In this way the military was 
brought under the firm control of the rul- 
ing class and its bureaucratic administra- 
tion. The most general trends after the 
. third century involved an increasingly 
powerful and centralized state bureau- 
cracy controlled from the emperor’s 
office: From this point onward, the exclu- 
sive response to economic crises, internal 
revolts and foreign invasions was ''to 
` tighten the bureaucracy and strengthen 
the instruments of the state, the army, the 
tax collector and the secret police” (Wal- 
bank, 1969:67; see Finley, 1977:140). 

In the fourth century A.D. the ruling 
class was fully reestablished with an influx 
of new members from the military and 
civil bureaucracies (see Bernardi, 
1970:42). Initial reforms brought hope of 
wealth redistribution, but the land—more 
than ever the primary means of producing 
wealth—remained concentrated in the 
hands of the tiny aristocratic class, 


preserving the radically stratified social’ 


order (see Bernardi, 1970:44-52; Finley, 
1973:91—2). Although the extreme cen- 
tralization of power in the emperor's 
office reduced the political independence 
of the aristocratic class, the imperial bu- 
reaucracy continued to draw its highest 
administrators from it. Furthermore, 
through its edicts and functioning, the 
state bureaucracy successfully protected 
and even extended aristocratic interests. 
As a result, the social hierarchy, based 
almost entirely on wealth, became more 
elaborate and petrified in the Late Empire 
(see Finley, 1973:51). 

The massive, centralized bureaucracy 
required large surpluses for its mainte- 
nance and growth (Finley, 1973:90; Grant, 
1974:398). The primary tax, which pro- 
duced over 90% of the Empire’s revenue, 
was on agriculture (Jones, 1974: 82-3). 
The high rate of taxation, which was ac- 
celerated sharply by bureaucratic expan- 
sion; (as well as other revenue problems), 
created new, heavy financial burdens 
borne almost exclusively by smallholders 
(Jones, 1974:86; Finley; 1973:91). The 
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large landowners had numerous ways to 
evade taxes completely, but even when 
these failed they were taxed lightly be- 
cause they were entrusted with the job of 
assessmerit (Bernardi, 1970:58). The more 
that the revenue needs of the state ex- 
panded ''the hotter the race for [tax] 
exemptions for classes and professions. 
grew" (Bernardi, 1970:65). At the same 
time, tax pressures and penalties became 
almost unbearable for the humble classes. 
When exorbitant taxes were combined 
with periodic floods, drought or other nat- 
ural catastrophes, the smallholder .was 
crushed. Furthermore, when the tax rates 
were at their highest and most regressive 
level, the poor tax delinquent was treated 
without compassion. While the aristoc- 
racy’s tax arrears were forgotten, the poor 
were forced to pay on time (Finley, 
1973:91). When they could not, they lost 
their few possessions. Even the Catholic 
church abolished its tradition of granting 
asylum to ''debtors of the treasury” in 322 
(Bernardi, 1970:55). 

Generally, the rich were able to main- 
tain their wealth, despite the shrinking 
economy drastically weakened by the 
rising costs of bureaucracy. On the other 
hand, small independent producers were 
forced either to abandon their land or to 
put themselves under the protection of 
large landowners (Walbank, 1969:66; Ber- 
nardi, 1970:55; Jones, 1974:82—9). Aristo- 
crats incorporated small holdings into 
their plantations, either by direct own- 
ership or through clientage (the serf-noble 
relation that foreshadowed feudalism). 
This process contributed to more extreme 
concentration of wealth and power and 
further reduced agricultural production. 

When conflict and .economic decline 
intensified in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, the tendency was "to increase the 
number of officials, to simplify and stan- 
dardize their duties, and to a certain ex- 
tent to give the hierarchy a quasimilitary 
character’’ (Rostovtzeff, 1926:459). In 
short, the emperor attempted to stabilize 
the economy by extending the means of 
domination. The perpetuation of the social 
order depended upon the continual in- 
crease in both the efficiency of coercion 
and the rate of surplus extraction from the 
masses. However, the very efficiency of 
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bureaucracy in the preservation of the 
class-based relations of domination in- 
sured that the contradictions of the social 
system would remain unresolved. 

The Roman ruling class utilized the bu- 
reaucracy to control the masses militarily, 
legally and financially. However, the 
domination system retarded the develop- 
ment of new social forces of production. 
The rates of extraction from the obedient 
human machinery were high enough that 
the dominant class never attempted to ra- 
tionalize production. Instead, almost all 
rationalization in the Empire was limited to 
the sphere of domination. Thus, despite 
Rome's relatively advanced development, 
there never was any impetus toward 
technological revolution. 

Efficient domination not only closed 
potential avenues of economic develop- 
ment, but it also devastated the traditional 
economy. The gigantic bureaucratic appa- 
ratus was extremely costly to maintain, 
since the horde of ‘‘officials and soldiers 
had become more numerous than the tax- 
payers’? (Bernardi, 1970:52). The poor 
were not only burdened by the direct costs 
of this behemoth structure, but were also 
victimized by ubiquitous bureaucratic 
corruption (Rostovtzeff, 1926:460). Cor- 
ruption was so widespread and accepted 
that it should be viewed as a systematic 


element of the domination system and not - 


as foreign or pathological to it. Corruption 
allowed petty officials to make a living 
wage and high officials a luxurious one. In 
the Late Empire the pursuit of gain by any 
means possible was so much a part of 
bureaucratic functioning that moral prohi- 
bitions against corruption lacked struc- 
tural foundation. 

Each bureaucratic response to the 
growing socioeconomic crisis increased 
taxes and further strained the economy. 
After drastic erosion of the tax base, the 
rulers were forced, by economic exi- 
gency, to demand a greater contribution 
from large landowners. However, the lat- 
ter had grown stronger from the expansion 
of their estates (and patrons) and could 
successfully resist the taxman. Further- 
more, the military was occupied with the 
problem of foreign invasion and could not 
be used on a regular basis against the 
powerful landowners. In its last stage, the 
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Empire's disintegrating, urban-controlled 
economy began to germinate its 
opposite—the estate economy of 
feudalism. This constituted a regression at 
a time when technical advances were 
necessary to preserve the Empire. The 
main point is: the aristocracy's success in 
rationalizing domination deepened prob- 
lems in production. Roman agriculture, 
which had begun to suffer the long-term 
negative effects (e.g., overcropping, de- 
forestation) of its traditional method of 
"dry farming," required innovative 
changes if it was to continue supporting 
the urban population and its expensive so- 
cial structure (Lopez, 1976:3-6). How- 
ever, these obvious technical matters 
were ignored completely. Only the means 
and levels of surplus extraction mattered 
to the ruling elite. 

The emperor and the high managers. of 
the Roman bureaucracy operated within 
the practical sphere of its power system, 
concerning themselves exclusively with 
overriding, short-term power interests. 
The bureaucratic reaction to each step of 
the pyramiding crises was to extend and 
refine the means of domination. While 
these moves were couched in a service 
ideology, the ultimate end was individual 
gain and the perpetuation of the super- 
ordinate class. The leadership's responses 
aimed at preserving the existing relations 
of domination and their required rates of 


. extraction without regard for the concrete 


social and economic problems which were 
destroying the system. As a result, the 
means of efficient domination became an 
important contributing factor to the 
eventual Roman collapse. The bureau- 
cratic structule of domination contained 
the short-term threats to the social order, 
but in defending the latter, it preserved the 
very forces that were contributing to the 
destruction of the economy—the over- 
consumption of the ruling class and the 
costs of large-scale bureaucracy. In the 
end, the bureaucracy became self- 
contradictory and absurd. 


Conclusion: Contradictions of 
Bureaucracy 


The levels of domination and produc- 
tion in historical bureaucracies vary with 
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the concrete conditions of the particular 
organization and its social-economic 
context. This is a matter of empirical re- 
search that no theory could foretell. How- 
ever, theory can sensitize the researcher 
to possible foibles of the conventional 
wisdom that portray: bureaucracy in terms 
of its service ideals, rather than its actual 
operations. According to Weberian 
theory, a bureaucracy is always a domi- 
nation system—by definition it must be 
based on hierarchy, discipline and con- 
trol. On the other hand, the actual pro- 
duction of services for the general popu- 
lation is not necessary to the definition of 
bureaucratic organization. A historical 
bureaucracy may or may not deliver ser- 
vices.!* Secondly, the theory suggests 
that bureaucratization (the process of bu- 
reaucratic extension or intensification) 
entails a centralization of power for domi- 
nation efficiency. The process heightens 
discipline and extends organizational 
control mechanisms. Bureaucratization 


may or may not improve the delivery of- 


14 Weber understood that modern bureaucracy 
bad achieved a higher level of productive efficiency 
than any other historical social formation. As an 
bistorical entity, rather than a pure type, modern 


bureaucracy has been characterized by vast pro- - 
ductivity. Despite this historical reality, efficient pro- 
duction is not essential to the Weberian pure type of ` 


bureaucracy. As a pure type it is a rational structure 
of domination characterized by discipline and coor- 
dinated activity. These attributes make it the best 
known means for systematically controlling large 
numbers of people and potentially a most efficient 
means of organizing production. However, actu- 
alization of potential productivity depends upon the 
substance of the ‘‘masters’ ” commands and the his- 
torical factors that condition their actions in con- 
. trolling the bureaucracy. Modern bureaucracy, as a 
historical social formation, has unleashed beneficial 
productive forces as well as new threats to humanity. 
However, these facts cannot be understood ade- 
quately purely on the basis of its formally rational 
organizational structure. Instead, bureaucracy has to 
be analyzed in relation to societal historical devel- 
opment. The nature, quantity and quality of modern 
bureaucracy's production reflect the ends of its 
masters, conditioned by historical circumstance. The 
slight confusion between domination and productive 
efficiency, manifested in some of Weber's historical 
references to modern bureaucracy, derives from his 
incomplete analysiseof the relation of rational bu- 
reaucracy to broader western capitalist historical de- 
velopment and particularly to the concrete history of 
its class domination, not to a failure to consider 
adequately technical competence and professional 
roles, as alleged by Parsons (1964:58—60n). 
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services, but always is justified ideologi- 
cally on the basis of service. Finally, the 
theory implies that bureaucracies prop- 
agandize the quantity, quality and value of 
their services, while suppressing informa- 
tion about productive inefficiency and 
coercion. Weberian theory points to the 
fact that accurate empirical analysis of bu- 
reaucracy must counter the organization's 
tendency to substitute a service ideology, 
which conceals exploitative extraction 
and coercion, for actual services. 

The Roman case exemplifies the impor- 
tance of clarifying the meaning of bureau- 
cratic efficiency. Roman bureaucracy's 
exteme efficiency! in domination con- 


tributed to the decline of necessary, pro- 


ductive forces. The overriding power 
interest of the Roman ruling class blinded 
them to the most necessary rational cal- 
culations in the societal and economic 
realms. The extractive success of their 
domination structure made critical evalu- . 
ation of their power moves seem unneces- 
sary. The Roman ruling class, in utilizing 
bureaucratic means to realize its immedi- 
ate material and symbolic interests, con-. 
tributed to the eventual destruction of the 
Roman social system.!5 Most importantly, 


15 The efficiency of Roman bureaucracy was man- 
ifested in its dual abilities in containing the social and 
economic crises, while at the same time maintaining 
the massive wealth of the ruling-class. As the pro- 
ductive forces of the economy declined, the bureau- 
cracy had to intensify its extractive mechanisms and 
also control increased dissatisfaction of the masses. 
The bureaucracy’s success in these areas indicates 


- its high domination efficiency. 


16 [t should be stressed strongly that this paper is 
not an attempt to posé a complete theory of the 
Roman Empire's decline or even to present the 
necessary or sufficient conditions causing it. The 
scope of the particular problem of research required 
that many contributing factors (e.g., technical as- 
pects of Roman military strategy) be excluded from 
consideration, and others (e.g., the loss of revenue 
from reduced plunder, tribute and slave influx 
caused by the late Empiré's inability to expand or, in 
the final stages, even to protect its borders) be given 
less emphasis than they would deserve in a more 
totalizing theory of the Roman decline. The limited 
goals of this paper have been to demonstrate how 
bureaucratic domination might have exacerbated the 
Empire's críses, and also to illustrate through con- 
crete application certain features of Weber's theory 
of bureaucracy. Finally, it would be difficult, and 
perhaps even impossible, to provide convincing evi- 
dence proving that more substantively rational bu- 
reaucratic functioning, in the later stages of the Em- 
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this situation was not the result of bureau- 


cratic breakdown or dysfunction, but in- - 


stead evolved directly from efficient func- 
tioning in the sphere of domination. 

The contradiction of domination and 
production reflects a broader cultural 
contradiction implied by Weber. Bureau- 
cracy can be considered a social structural 
objectification of formal rationality.!? The 
social structure and the ideological form 
are both characterized by an obsession 
with technique and a disregard for sub- 
stantive ends (the ultimate values that 
ground behavioral routines). Bureaucratic 


discipline and control are means to realize - 


ends which are taken for granted within 
bureaucratic structure. Value-rational 
criticism, stressing the inability of bureau- 
cratic routines to meet community needs, 
runs counter to bureaucracy’s ‘‘objective 
` discharge of business" (Weber, 1968:975) 
and to its calculation of means according to 
the principle of “least effort" (Weber, 
1968:65—6). Since bureaucracy is a power 
system, the ultimate values that govern.its 
routines are determined outside the bu- 
. reaucratic line of authority by those who 
control it.!8 Open dialogue about these 





pire, would have long delayed the system's final 
collapse. However, despite this qualification, I con- 
cur with Finley (1977:153, also see 146-52) who 
states that "1 was the inflexible institutional under- 
pinning, in the end, which failed: it could not support 
the perpetual strains of an empire of such magnitude 
within a hostile world." In short, the bureaucracy 
cannot be blamed for all the diverse problems of the 
late Empire, but it did insure that they would not be 
solved. 

17 I do not mean that formally rational ideas pro- 
duce the structure of bureaucracy. I rather avoid the 
issue of the primacy of ideas or material structure 
and simply stress their correspondence and interre- 
lation in this case. Furthermore, this is consistent 
with Weber's position emphasizing a balanced con- 
sideration of ideas and material reality (see Weber, 
1958:183). 

18 Weber implies that the ultimate power control- 
ling bureaucracy is vested in a nonbureaucratic head. 
Because of this position, Weber has been criticized 
for portraying bureaucracy as a mere organ of power 
transmission. On the other hand, critics suggest that 
bureaucracy itself can be the source of power. Some 
theorists, exemplifying their arguments with modern 
states and particularly state-socialist systems. argue 
that the ultimate powerholders can be the highest 
level of bureaucratic personnel, making the bureau- 
cracy the source as well as the instrument of power 
(see Lafort, 1974-1975). 
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values, among officials, would violate the 
power prerogatives of the bureaucratic 
masters. Therefore, the system works to 
suppress open communication even when 
it concerns threats that bureaucratic.. 
routines pose to community survival. This 
underlying contradiction between formal 
and substantive rationality reflects the 
contradictory relationship of the power 
holder and the ruled. 

The Roman Empire cannot be equated 
directly with the contemporary world be- 
cause it lacked the extreme rationaliza- 
tion of modernity. In this respect, 
Weber's work is a testament to the unique 
nature of the modern system. However, 
the defining attributes of this system— 
science, technology, technical education, 
rational ‘bureaucracy and vast 
productivity—do mot insure corre- 
spondence between the ends established 
by bureaucratic masters. and the needs 
(and interests) of wider communities, nor 
does it guarantee a reduction in the con- 
tradiction of domination and production. 
Due to its value neutrality, formal ration- 
ality determines nothing in the relation- 
ship between power relations and values. 
Its technical products can be another 
weapon of the power holder and/or a 
means for fulfilling community needs: 

Despite indisputable advances in the 
quantity and diversity of production, 
some thinkers still argue that contempo- 
rary society is characterized by ‘‘the pe- 
culiar fusion of technology and domina- 
tion, rationality and oppression.’’ 
(Habermas, 1971:85; see Marcuse, 
1968:1—18). They contend that the ability 
of modern bureaucracy to ‘‘deliver the 
goods” should not be confused with social 
and ethical “progress.” Indeed, certain 
scholars believe that the rise of con- 
sumerism is a phase in the advance of 
bureaucratic centralization, planning and 
administration (Marcuse, 1964; 1968; 
Braverman, 1974; Ewen, 1976; Noble, 
1977; Maridel, 1978). These critics suggest 
that freedom does not unfold auto- 
matically from the polymorphous produc- 
tion of consumer goods, but instead re- 
lates to community control of the process 


* of production and harmonious develop- 


ment of the social and physical environ- 
ment. Their point is that people may*have 
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full stomachs and still be overregulated, 
powerless and destructive. 

The issues discussed in the last para- 
graph are still a matter of hot debate. 
However, the existence of the extreme 
rationalization of modern society is the 
obvious and pervasive reality that 
theorists of all persuasions attempt to ex- 
plain. The less intensive rationalization of 
.the Roman system and its inability to 
‘‘deliver the goods” made its domination 
goals relatively transparent. On the other 
hand, modern bureaucracy’s complexity, 
productivity and advanced means of reg- 
ulating information insure its opacity to 
the masses. The ‘‘educational revolution” 
and modern communications do not 
necessarily improve the layperson's 
understanding of the modern world. In 
fact, they contribute to the proliferation of 
‘‘experts’’ and arcane technical vocabula- 
ries that transform the simplest: bureau- 
cratic routines into ponderous scientific 
enterprises. Indeed, it is not surprising 
that the ‘‘common person” often thinks 
that every institutional practice has "a 
reason” that it is ‘‘too complex" for the 
nonexpert to grasp. I am suggesting that 
rationalization, with its utopian ideology 
of scientific and technical progress, con- 
tributes to a further closing of the dialogue 
concerning formal and substantive ration- 
ality (see Habermas, 1970; Mueller, 1970). 
The closed communication of bureau- 
cracy, extended to the community outside 
the bureaucracy, has vastly increased the 
information control of the bureaucratic 
master. Ás a result, the danger of confus- 
ing ideology with reality is much greater 
today than in simple systems, like Rome, 
where oppression is direct and relatively 
unadorned by complex legitimations in 
democratic dress. This is the reason for 
preserving Weberian skepticism in inves- 
tigations of modern bureaucracy. 
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Conflict theorists have frequently argued that differences in economic resources give elites the 


ability to control the coercive apparatus of the state. Pronounced economic differences also 
provide elites with a strong need to maintain order so that ongoing relationships will not be 
disturbed. Because a strong police force is the most direct way to maintain order, one logical 
implication of conflict theory is that law enforcement personnel ‘should be most numerous in 
metropolitan areas where differences in economic resources are greatest. Cross-sectional 
analyses of large SMSAs in 1960 did not always support this hypothesis. But when data from 
1970 were analyzed the results invariably showed that unequal metropolitan areas were likely 
to have more police and other law enforcement personnel. 


Although it has often been debated, the 
connection between the economic power 
of elites and the coercive apparatus of the 
state remains an unresolved issue in 
sociology. Close attention to this problem 
is not surprising since hypotheses about 
this fundamental relationship are a major 
component of both the radical and con- 
servative images of society. If societies 
are held together by force for the benefit 
of those who have more, than one can 
expect that those charged with creating 
and enforcing the law will be especially 
responsive to the wishes of the highest 
class. But if social order is based on 
democratic consensus, then other more 
numerous classes should be at least as 
influential. 

These themes have been diligently pur- 
sued in the literature on stratification and 
political sociology (cf. Weber, 1968; 
Lenski, 1966; Collins, 1975). Recently, 
with the emergence of the conflict per- 
spective on the legal order, those who 
study crime have also been drawn into this 
perennial debate. Because of this recent 
innovation a subdiscipline that was once 
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isolated from the theoretical core of 


sociology (Taylor et al., 1973; Turk, 1969) 
may now shed new light on fundamental 
questions about the nature of society. 

This possibility exists because of the 
questions that are being raised by conflict 
theorists. Instead of seeing the law as im- 
partially administered for the benefit of 
the majority, conflict theorists maintain 
that the control of crime and deviance 
proceeds in accord with the wishes of 
those with power who use this control to 
further their own narrow interests. It fol- 
lows that research which addresses this 
issue must focus on perennial sociological 
disputes about the correct image of soci- 
ety. € : 

My intent is to see if a hypothesis de- 
rived from the conflict model of the legal 
order can be used to predict one outcome 
that is in the interest of economic elites. 
The exact question I seek to answer by 
use of quantitative techniques is whether 
differences in economic power lead to 
stronger agencies which specialize in 
coercive control. 


The Literature 


The initial work on social contral which 
used power as an explanatory device was 
eclectic in its treatment of resources. For 
example, Dickson (1968) and Duster 
(1970) wrote about the bureaucratic im- 
peratives and resources which shaped the 
administration of the drug codes. Gusfield 
(1963) and Platt (1969) emphasized a vari- 
ety of middle class interests while Roby 
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(1969) ‘argued that a pluralistic combina- 
tion of many interest groups determined 
how prostitution was to be regulated in 
New York. ` 

This work was very useful because it 
demonstrated that law did not emerge 
from consensus. But the findings do not 
seem to cumulate. With such conclusions 
in mind, the only thing at can be said 
about the relationship between social 
organization and social control is that a 
circulation of interests based on a variety 
of resources shapes the legal order (Taylor 
et al., 1973). A summary of these results 
does not answer more fundamental ques- 
tions about the exact social conditions 
which give particular groups the ability to 
control -the law and its administration. 

Recent theoretical work has stressed 
economic power as the basis for control 
over the legal order (Chambliss and Seid- 
man, 1971; Chambliss, 1976; Quinney, 
1974; 1975; Taylor et al., 1973). For 
example, Chambliss writes that ‘‘middle 
class organizations are for the most part 
unable to combat or counteract the forces 
of classes who control the economic re- 
sources of society" (1976:92). Instead, 
“The dominant economic class through its 
use of the legal system is able to preserve 
a domestic order that allows its interests 
to be maintained and promoted" (Quin- 
ney, 1974:21). Historical studies by 
Chambliss (1964) and Graham (1972) and 
quantitative analyses by Jacobs (1978) and 
Jacobs and Britt (1979) support this con- 
temporary emphasis on economic re- 
Sources and economic power. 


Towards an Operational Hypotkesis 


This emphasis can be used to develop a 
test of conflict theory that is similar zo the 
operationalization used by Jacobs (1978). 
If the possession of money almost auto- 
matizally confers power in western 
societies (Blalock, 1967), then a1 unequal 
distribution of this crucial resource should 
lead to outcomes preferred by the rich. 
Power is a relational concept involving 
comparative differences in resources. 
Therefore, when economic resources are 
distributed more unequally, economic 
elites will have the greatest capacity to 
achieve their aims. It follows that the 
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more there are inequalities in the distri- 
bution of economic power and economic 
resources, the more one can expect that 
the social control apparatus of the state 
will conform to the preferences of monied 
elites. 

Thus, if the economic emphasis in con- 
flict theory has merit then differences in 
economic resources will give elites the 
ability to control the legal order.! Eco- 
nomic inequality also makes this control a 
necessity. According to Chambliss and 
Seidman (1971:33) 


the more economically stratified a society 
becomes the more it becomes necessary for 
dominant groups in society to enforce 
through coercion the norms of conduct 
which guarantee their supremacy. 


This argument can be applied to modern 
societies by noting that conflicts between 
the haves and have-nots occur within a 
social organization where state violence 
can be called out or appealed to as a threat 
(Collins, 1975). In societies where pro- 
duction is organized by markets, an 
ability to call out this threat should be vital 
for elites. This is so because the dif- 
ferences in rewards that result from un- 
balanced exchange make it likely that at 
least some members of the more numer- 
ous dependent classes will attempt to use 
force in order to overcome their subordi- 
nate position (Blau, 1964). It follows that 
the dominant economic class ''constantly 
sponsors . . . legislation that will help to 
achieve stability so that ongoing relation- 
ships can be sustained’’ (Chambliss, 
1976:76). 

In this society the major institution re- 
sponsible for the coercive maintenance of 
stability and order is the police. This point 
is supported by Bittner (1975) when he 
says that even when the police are 
selected for noncriminal tasks it is be- 
cause they are specialists in the use of 


' For additional evidence that this formulation is 
consistent with conflict theory, consider the state- 
ment by Chambliss (1976:100) that "Only secondar- 
ily and then only in minor ways does the criminal law 
reflect the value consensus. the public interest or the 
shifting and weighing of competitive interests. A 
model more consistent with the realities of legal 


. change must take into accaunt differences of power 


which stem largely from differences in contro] over 
economic resources of the society." 
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coercive force. Thus, because conflict 
theory predicts that economic differences 
provide elites with both the ability to con- 
trol coercive institutions and the need to 
maintain order, there should be a close, 
positive relationship between economic 
inequality and the number of police in 
metropolitan areas. 


The Police and the Protection of Elites 


There are less theoretical reasons for 
believing that economic elites have a vital 
‘interest in a strong police force. Accord- 
ing to Silver (1966), the police were ini- 
tially developed in order to protect the 
"peace loving propertied classes’? from 
the poor. In times before the police, public 
order had been maintained by either the 
army or an irregular force of rural prop- 
erty owners called the yeomanry. Neither 
arrangement was satisfactory. The 
yeomanry was both prone tó overreact—a 
favorite tactic was the cavalry charge— 
and often perceived as the instrument of 
the upper classes. Use of the army in- 
volved an even more dichotomous control 
system because this force was expensive 
to maintain and just as ill-adapted to meet 
day-to-day needs for intermediate mea- 
sures. : 

The police represented an effort to 
overcome these disadvantages. This orga- 
nization was designed to penetrate civil 
society in a way that was impossible for 
the military. Such a specialized force 
could begin to prevent crime and control 
the ‘‘dangerous classes" on a daily basis. 
Thus, economic elites created a ``. . . bu- 
reaucratic police system that insulated 
them from popular violence, drew attack 
upon itself, and seemed to separate the 
assertion of ‘constitutional authority” 
from that of social and economic domi- 
nance.’ Silver and Parks (1970:11—2) 
argue that the contemporary police have 
similar uses. 

Other facts support the argument that a 
strong police force benefits elites more 
than other classes. In general, it can be 
said that the modern police force is a re- 


active agency with a limited capacity to, 


detect or prevent the many illegal activi- 
ties.which are comparatively inconspicu- 
ous (Reiss and Bordua, 1966; Reiss, 1971; 
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Wilson, 1971; Rubenstein, 1973). The 
police have infrequent access to private 
areas (Stinchcombe, 1963). In addition, 
the ratio of policemen to possible offend- 
ers is infinitesimal. 

These factors make the discovery of il- 
legal behavior or its intent very difficult 
because the available procedures allow 
only the most gross assessments about 
deportment. For example, the policeman 
in charge 0? an area can make deci- 
sions about who should be stopped and 
investigated only on the basis of clearly appar- 
ent anomalies in a suspect's behavior 
(Rubenstein, 1973). These simple cues are 
much too crude to interfere with the ac- 
tivities of most lawbreakers and this 
means that -he police are ineffective un- 
less crimina. intent is obvious. It follows 
that when a crime is reported, a policeman 
has only a few minutes to make an arrest. 
After these few minutes most suspects be- 
come invisible in any large city (Ruben- 
stein, 1973) 

One result of these circumstances is 
that convertional street crime is difficult 
to control m low income sections of the 
city where the street criminal and inno- 
cent bystanders frequently share many 
characteristics (Rubenstein, 1973; Wilson, 
1971). But if policemen are numerous, 
their reliarce on "that which is out of 
place" (Rubenstein, 1973) should be more 
effective when the residents of affluent 
neighborhcods must be protected from 
street criminals whose lower status is 
often quit» visible.? In addition, riots 
which begn in low income areas can be 
confined to those sections of the city by a 
strong police force. It follows that even if 
we ignore the real possibility that the 
police are most responsive to demands for 
security by the affluent, it is still likely 
that a strong police force is better able to 
protect these citizens.? 


? Note hovever that the converse does not occur. 
Since the pofice only contro! the streets (Rubenstein, 
1973) even the most effective department cannot 
protect less affluent citizens from white-collar crimes 
that are often committed by the rich. 

3 These facts partially explain why the poor are 
generally the most frequent victims of crime and 
riots. It foLows that the police often concentrate 
their forces in low income areas to make attempts to 
alleviate these problems. However, this concentra- 
tion will stil! benefit elites if redistributive violence is 
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This differential in effectiveness implies 
that if the police become unexpectedly 
deactivated in any large city, the rich and 
powerful have much to fear. Several case 
histories of police strikes supoort this as- 
sertion. In 1919, fifteen hundred officers 
struck the city of Boston and ‘eft just one 
hundred and fifty men on daty (White, 
1965). After a tentative pericd of incre- 
mental violations in low income sections, 
large crowds began to loot expensive 
stores in the downtown area. 3y the time 
order was restored, more than one million 
dollars in property damages had resulted 
(Ziskand, 1940). But this strike was not a 
complete surprise since many business 
establishments and wealthy home owners 
were able to hire private guards and avoid 
serious damages (New York Times, Sept. 
11, 1919). 

Clark's (1975) account of the recent 
Montreal strike is more instructive be- 
cause there was no time to hire additional 
protection. In 1969, almost all of this nor- 
mally peaceful city's thirty-eight hundred 
police unexpectedly walked out and left 
200 Canadian state police tc maintain 
order. Again, after apparently starting in 
poorer sections, violations spread to other 
districts. The number of bank robberies 
rapidly increased. After the banks closed, 
many expensive jewelry stores were 
robbed and after these closed, calls began 
to come in from food and drug stores. 
Citizens in affluent neighborhoods also 
suffered. Later in the same evening, 
crowds began looting in the cowntown 
area leaving 156 establishments with 
smashed windows and empty display 
cases. The three most expensive depart- 
ment stores were heavily damaged. 

Powerful elites were victimized in 
additional ways. Two hundred indepen- 
dent taxi drivers used fire bombs to mount 
an effective attack on the company which 
held an exclusive franchise on service to 
the airport. The mayor's luxurous res- 
taurant wàs deliberately sacked a ong with 
several of the more expensive hotels. 
Other symbols of English domination in 





most likely to emanate from these areas. Subsequent 
examples will show that this is a reasonable assump- 
tion. 
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this ethnically divided province were also 
singled out for special attention. 

At a minimum, these case histories 
imply that descriptions of the uses of the 
first police force (Silver, 1966; Parks, 
1970) have contemporary merit since the 
inverse relationship between class and 
victimization no longer seems to hold 
when the police become unexpectedly de- 
activitated.* This evidence also supports 
theoretical arguments that differences 
between the resources of elites and other 
groups give elites a vital interest in a 
strong police force. Thus, if it is the case 
that the coercive apparatus of the state is 
controlled by those with economic power, 
then we can expect that the most unequal 
metropolitan areas will have the greatest 
number of police and other law enforce- 
ment personnel. 


METHOD 
Difficulties with Previous Studies 


Several researches have looked at the 
statistical relationship between inequality 
and police strength but these studies have 
serious flaws. No theoretical justification 
was attempted and both analyses used in- 
appropriate units. Dye (1969) looked at 
data collected from states in 1960 and 
found no relation between a Gini index 
computed from personal incomes and 
police per capita. But there is good reason 
to believe that any connection between . 
economic inequality and police strength 
would occur only in large metropolitan 
areas where informal controls are lacking 
(Jacobs, 1978; Price, 1966). Because 
states are heterogeneous units which in- 
clude rural districts and small towns and 
since a simple mathematical check of 


4 It is not necessary to argue that all police strikes 
have led to the increased victimization of the 
affluent. For a variety of reasons, criminal violence 
did not expand in many cities when the police struck. 
Either the strike was predictable so that substitute 
officers could be temporarily used or only a lim- 
ited number of officers participated or some 
other idiosyncratic event prevented an increase in 
violations of all kinds (Bopp. 1971; Ziskand, 1940). 
The important point for this analysis is that when 
these temporary restraints were insufficient and the 
strikes did result in more violations, a much greater 
proportion of these crimes was directed at elites. 
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Dye's results reveals anomalies, his find- 
ings should be reinvestigated.’ 

Foley (1977), on the other hand, used 
300 counties in the northeastern United 
States and found less consistent results. In 
this study of the correlation between a 
Gini index computed on family incomes 
and expenditures for police was negligible 
for all counties but when Foley looked at 
55 counties within northeastern standard 
metropolitan areas the zero-order correla- 
tion rose to .69. However, limited statisti- 
cal controls on the percentage of non- 
whites and median family incomes caused 
considerable attenuation in-the partial cor- 
relation. . 

In any event, an investigation of the 
effects of economic inequality should not 
use counties. Consider a relatively poor 
city surrounded by affluent suburban 
counties. As long as the measurement of 
inequality is confined to these fairly 
homogeneous units, each county will ap- 
pear to be equal, but if all contiguous 
counties in this metropolitan area are 
combined their inequality score will rise 
dramatically. Counties (and cities) are ar- 
tificial units in other ways. Affluent subur- 
ban residents often have economic inter- 
ests and considerable political influence in 
adjacent cities (Banfield and Wilson, 1963; 
Dahl, 1961). Because violators can also 
cross city boundaries, elite influence may 
be used to insure that cities maintain a 
strong police force as a first line of defense 
between low income areas and the affluent 
suburbs. It follows that both inequality 
and the number of law enforcement per- 
sonnel should be measured using large 
standard metropolitan statistical areas be- 
cause the interactions that concern us are 
not restricted to cities.* In any event, this 


5 Dye implies that his coefficients are beta weights 
because he makes comparisons of the predictive 
strength of different variables within equations. 
However, something is amiss because it must be that 
in any regression equation where the results are 
given in beta weights the sum of the products of each 
beta weight and each independent variable's corre- 
lation with the dependent variable must equal the R? 
(Walker and Lev, 1953:322). Application of this for- 
mula to Dye's resulfs indicates that either he reports 
unstandardized coefficients and then erroneously 
compares them or there was an error in his calcula- * 
tions. 

SD is common for larger municipalities to sell 
police services to adjacent local governments (Os- 
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methodological decision does not have 
much effect on the conclusions since an 
analysis that uses cities and less valid in- 
equality scores gives results that are al- 
most as strong as those found by using 
SMSAs. 


Design and Operationalization 


In this study, I used a cross-sectional 
analysis of all SMSAs with a population 
greater than 250,000 in 1960 and 1970. 
Economic inequality was measured with 
standard deviations computed from data 
on family incomes taken from the census 
enumeration of incomes in metropolitan 
areas (see Blalock 1972:87 for the formula 
to compute S from grouped data). This 
measure of inequality has particular ad- 
vantages for a study of elites because 
it is sensitive to income differences 
created by the presence of high income 
recipients. Income distributions are 
skewed so a measure that is based on 
squared deviations from the mean will be 
most affected by the largest incomes al- 
though the distribution of all other in- 
comes will still contribute to variation in S 
(Alker and Russett, 1966. For precedent in 
the use of this measure of economic. in- 
equality see Jencks et al., 1972 and Chis- 
wick and Mincer, 1972). Note also that by 
definition inequality is a relational char- 
acteristic rather than an individual one. 
When inequality is measured income re- 
ceiving units must be compared. This 
means that an attempt to examine the 
connection between inequality and police 
strength must use ecological aggregates as 
the unit of analysis. 

I measured police strength with census 
statistics on the number of police and de- 
tectives per 100,000 population who were 
employed by local governments and with 
the number of police, detectives, sheriffs, 
bailiffs, marshals, and constables per 
100,000 population employed by munici- 
pal governments. This second dependent 
variable is worth examination because 
many localities use these different occupa- 
tional groups for the same purposes. 





trom et al., n.d.). It follows that the use of cities rather 
than SMSAs would also result in artificially inflated 
totals since some police manpower is not used within 
these cities. 
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Alternative explanations for variation in 
police strength were operationalized as 
follows. Metropolitan areas with many 
blacks may have more policemen because 
the presence of this disprivileged minority 
leads to fears of crime and riots. This vari- 
able was measured with census statistics 
on the percentage of blacks in an area. 
Metropolitan areas may also have more 
police if they had direct experience with 
riots. This variable was operationalized by 
aggregating Spilerman’s (1970; 1971; 1976) 
data on the number of riots in cities be- 
tween 1961 and 1969 to create a total score 
for each SMSA. Because joblessness may 
contribute to crime and disorders, met- 
ropolitan areas with a higher percentage of 
unemployed workers may have stronger 
police departments. This variable was 
measured with census statistics on unem- 
ployment. 

Relatively affluent metropolitan areas 
can afford more police protection. The 
best measure of resource level is mean 
family incomes but this indicator has sub- 
stantial intercorrelations with other inde- 
pendent variables. One solution is to sub- 
stitute median family incomes for mean 
incomes and report these additional re- 
sults. This means that I will report two 
sets of equations. One set will be less 
complete but the intercorrelations be- 
tween independent variables will be rea- 
sonable. In the other set, the most optimal 
measures will be used but higher intercor- 
relations will be present. 

Areas with more crime should have 
more policemen. But the use of F.B.I. 
statistics on crimes known to the police as 
an independent variable is not consistent 
with ordinary least-squares assumptions 
about reciprocal causation and measure- 
ment error. These rates are widely ac- 
knowledged as unreliable. In‘ addition, 
they are often manipulated for bureau- 
cratic ends (Kitsuse and Cicourel, 1963). 
Sophisticated police administrators can 
increase their budgets with inflated statis- 
tics so a component of the relationship 
between the crime rates and police per 
capita may be the result of systematic 
exaggerations which result in more law 
enforcement personnel. Since there is no 
way to estimate the size of these distor- 
tions and because the number of crimes in 
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an area should be an important determi- 
nant of police strength, I will also report 
additional analyses which include this in- 
dependent variable. 

Owners of small retail establishments 
have a natural interest in a strong police 
force. Their losses from crime are dispro- 
portionately high (Reiss, 1969) so one 
common reaction is to make frequent re- 
quests for continuous surveillance 
(Rubenstein, 1973). The most effective 
measure of this concept was the number 
of drugstores and liquor stores per 100,000 
residents taken from the census of busi- 


` ness.” 


There is evidence that social control is 
more difficult in populous communities 
(Jacobs, 1978; Price, 1966). Thus, larger 
communities may find that they must em- 
ploy more policemen. I used the log of an 
SMSA’s population to measure this effect. 
This measure has strong correlations with 
other indicators so it was used only in the 
second set of equations with substantial 
intercorrelations between the independent 
variables. Finally, because social relation- 
ships are often held to be qualitatively 
different in the southern region of the 
country, I also entered a dummy coded 
one if the majority of an SMSA's popu- 
lation was in one of the eleven southern 
states.’ 

It follows that four equations will be 
used to estimate each dependent variable 
in 1960 and 1970. Two equations will use 
the crime rates but that variable will be 
excluded from the other set. Two equa- 
tions will be restricted to independent 
variables with reasonable intercorrela- 
tions while the other two will employ the 
most optimal measures but the intercor- 
relations between independent variables 
will be substantial. 


f ANALYSIS 
Multivariate Analysis 
Table 1 shows the intercorrelations 


? In fact, no other reasonable combination of the 
categories of retail activity contained in the census of 
business was an effective predictor of the amount of 
law enforcement personnel. 

8 States classified as southern were Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. 


pendent Variables and Measures of Police Strength (Relationships below the Diagonal Are 


Computed from 1970 Data While Those above the Diagonal Are Computed from 1960 Statistics. The Number of Cases Is 121 and 96.9) 


Table 1. Product Moment Correlations between the Inde 
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398 
815 
727 
8.96 
429. 
421 
.3592 
1.57 


89.1 
44.63 


4862 
7034 
6089 
9.9] 
50.6 
KC 
1057 
5.788 
5.11 
127.2 


597 
473 
398 
179 
581 
— 096 
288 
586 
—.177 
982 


581 
485 
410 
174 
579 
—.110 
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588 
-.212 
1.000 


—.486 
—.353 
—.284 
~.220 
~ 048 
~.140 
—.163 
—.107 
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505 
449 
139 
806 
—.140 
267 
1.000 
008 1.000 
603 —.096 


436 
017 
-.062 
336 
223 
371 
1.000 
443 
222 
413 


-.041 
~.569 
—.637 

.692 
—.148 
1.000 

.107 
—.157 
—.300 
—. H0 


465 
379 
.324 
075 
1.000 
—.410 


—.306 
.064 
166 
223 


217 
—.246 
—.313 


1.000 


—.358 
661 
.208 
162 
—.321 
162 


.594 
.984 
1.000 


HÄ 
1.000 
968 
—.201 ~.234 
029 075 
—.481 —.581 
247 .162 
541 475 
—.086 ~ .040 
542 451 


1.000 
73 
.607 
149 ` 
—.193 


— .039 
495 
624 
—.143 
631 


Economic Inequality (S) 


2. Mean Family Income 
5. Drug and’ Liquor Stores 


3. Median Family Income 

6. South 

8. Population (in log form) 
- 9. % Unemployed 


4. 96 Black 
7. Crime Rates* 


l. 


10. Police and Detectives? 





All Law Enforcement 


Officers” 
12. Riots 

X. 

S 


? Correlations on the 1960 data for the crime rates are based on 91 cases rather than 96. 
^ To correct for positive skew the dependent variables in 1970 are logged to the base 10. 





lI. 


between all variables in both 1960 and 
1970. Note that the four correlations be- 
tween econoriic inequality and measures 
of police strength are quite strong al- 
though other independent variables had 


: equivalent relationships with the 1960 de- 


pendent varizbles. 

Table 2 stows the results of multiple 
regressions computed on the 1960 data. 
Beta weights for the number of retail es- 
tablishments vulnerable to crime were al- 
ways significant but the coefficients for 
inequality were only significant in five of 
the eight equations.? It follows that met- 
ropolitan areas with a disproportionate 
number of drug and liquor stores were 
most likely +o have more police. In addi- 
tion, it is probable that unequal SMSAs 
were also liEely to have stronger law en- 
forcement agencies although this effect was 
less robust mn the face of collinearity. 

This was not the case when the 1970 
data were analyzed. Regardless of the 
controls that were introduced, the results 
in Table 3 show that economic inequality 
always had significant effects. Beta 
weights for the number of drug and liquor 
stores pér capita were also comparatively 
strong. The percentage of blacks, how- 
ever, had less substantial effects although 
they were significant in all equations. Fi- 
nally, it is iateresting that even though the 
number of -iots in a metropolitan area had 
moderately strong zero-order correlations 
with the mumber of police and law en- 
forcement personnel, this variable was in- 
effective when other relevant factors were 
controlled.!? 


? Tests of significance are useful when the data are 
taken from ar entire universe instead of a sample. As 
Namboodiri et al. (1975:10) and Blalock (1972:238— 
9) point out. when such tests are applied to data 
from populations the observed distribution is com- 
pared with £ random process. In other words the 
observed dis-ribution is treated as randomly sampled 
from a popnlation of al! possible, indefinitely re- 
peated expe-iments. 

10 It has >een argued that the use of ratios as 
indicators may lead to faulty estimates if the same 
term appears in two variables. For example, the cor- 
relation betveen two ratios with population in each 
denominato- may be artificially high (Schuessler, 
1974). Note, however, that the inequality measure 
does not share terms with the dependent variables. 
In addition. when the analysis is confined to inde- 
pendent variables with moderate intercorrelations, 
the index of inequality does not share terms with any 
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Table 2. Multiple Regression Analyses of Police Strength in 1960 (Reported Coefficients Are Beta Weights. 
N = 96") 








Police and Detectives All Law Enforcement 














Per Capita Personnel Per Capita 
Moderate Substantial Moderate Substantial 
. Intercorrelations Intercorrelations Intercorrelations Intercorrelations 
Ec. Inequality (S) .309* .340* -228 .263 383** ` .373* .324* 312 
Resource Level? .097 .064 177 22 .072 .065 .129 .121 
% Black .185 222 .183 215 .168 .204 .167 .203 ` 
% Unemployed .010 .031 .016 .030 O71 090 .076 .092 
Drug & Liquor Sts. — .375** Agen .326* 3227 .357** ` ,358** .324* .325* 
South —.106 — 138 — 066 —.101 —.088 ~.130 —.059 —.103 
Crime Rates" ~ 021 —.015 .044 .050 
Log Population .072 .097 .050 .048 
Ri . 478 .509 .A85 515 .49] .520 .494 .523 
Significance Levels * 05 level vg OL level. š 


* Equations which include the crime rates are computed on 91 cases. Five SMSAs had to be dropped 
because of differences in the enumerated arcas. 
. » In equations with moderate intercorrelations between independent variables resource level was measured 
with median family income. This concept was measured with mean family income in the other equations. 


These results can be summarized by 
noting that unequal SMSAs probably had 
more law enforcement personnel in 1960 
but the relationships were much stronger 
and more consistent in 1970. It follows 
that the 1960 results offer some support 
for conflict theory while the coefficients 
computed from 1970 data provide good 
evidence that differences in economic re- 
sources lead to more public employees 
who specialize in coercive control.!! 





variable. But other independent variables do use 
population in their denominator. To control for this 
effect, if an independent variable had population in 
its denominator in the previous analyses, its 
numerator was regressed on population and the re- 
sidual from this equation was substituted for the 
original independent variable. This strategy removes 
all shared terms. The coefficients found with it are 
equivalent to those reported in Tables 2 and 3. Beta 
weights for inequality continue to be substantial. 

!! Other measures of inequality and racial subor- 
dination had little effect on the dependent variables. 
Coefficieats for indicators sensitive to racial in- 
equality like the ratio of black to white median family 
incomes or the percentage of black families below 
the poverty line were insignificant. Alternative mea- 
sures of economic inequality that were less sensitive 
to the presence of high income families like the Gini 
index or the percentage of all families below the 
poverty line also had negligible effects. In addition, 
no relationship between the dependent variables and 
various measures of density or the percentage 
change in population could be found. Finally, there 
was no discernible tendency to pay lower wages so 
that more policemen could be hired since the 
correlation between median police salaries and 
police per capita was positive (r = .46). Even when 
the comparative wages in an area were loosely con- 


Additional Evidence 


Other competing explanations for the 
results can also be eliminated. First, the 
evidence does not support a hypothesis 
that economic inequality has effects on 
police strength because of the activities of 
less affluent income recipients. If the per- 
centage of families in each income cate- 
gory used by the census is correlated with 
the dependent variables, the relationships 
are weak for all but the two highest 
categories in both years. For example, in 
1960 the percentage of families with in- 
comes between $15,000 and $25,000 and 
those with incomes above $25,000 were 
correlated with police per capita at .57 and 
.53, respectively. In 1970 the two highest 
categories were $25,000 to $50,000 and 
$50,000 plus but the correlations were al- 
most identical at .57 and .52. Because cor- 
relations for other income groups never 
get above .42 and since there is a consis- 
tent downward trend as incomes diminish, 
it is evident that in areas where middle and 
low income families are most numerous 
there is no tendency to hire additional 
police. 

Note, however, that these high income 
variables cannot be used as substitutes for 
the measure of total inequality. Problems 
with severe collinearity between the per- 


trolled by dividing median police wages by all me- 
dian incomes the correlation between police per 
capita and this ratio was still weakly positive at .13. 
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Table 3. Multiple Regression Analyses of Police Strength in 1970 (Reported Coefficients Are Beta Weights. 


N = 121) 








Police and Detectives 


All Law Enforcement 











Per Capita* Personnel Per Capita® 
; Moderate Substantial Moderate Substantial 
Intercorrelations Intercorrelations Intercorrelations Intercorrelations 
Ec. Inequality (S) .567** Alien 475** .337* .S84** — Alan .520** ` .360* 
Resource Level? .14 .142 .086 152 > 094 126 .042 118 
% Black .238* .203* .232* .206 .258** .218* KIM .221* 
` 96 Unemployed .005 —.106 —.020 —-.108 .147* .022 121 .019 
Drug & Liquor Sts. .402** _464** .377** 4411" .351** .420** .326** .A01** 
Riots .080 .065 —.037 -.004 .058 .040 —.052 —.013 
South —,000 ` —.009 —.027 —.019 .020 .012 —.011 ~.005 
Crime Rates .294* .268** .330** .309** 
Log Population .227* 135 .213* .107 
R? 575 624 592 .630 ` 531 203 546 596 
Significance Levels * OS level ** OI level. 


* To correct for positive skew both dependent variables are logged to the base 10. 
> In equations with moderate intercorrelations between independent variables resource level was measured 
with median family income. This concept was measured with mean family income in the other equations. 


centage of high income families and other 
important independent variables often 
make it impossible to enter these mea- 
sures in an equation. When these vari- 
ables can be used the measure of total 
inequality is more effective but this result 
is predictable. Recall that the inequality 
variable always had stronger zero-order 
relationships with the dependent vari- 
ables. Thus,.it appears that a variable 
which measures differences in economic 
power is more useful in this study than 
one that measures only the presence of 
high income recipients. 

Another possibility is that economic in- 
equality heightens the power of elites, but 
since this group has a greater sense of 
civic responsibility, unequal areas will 
have more public services of all kinds. 
The available evidence also makes this 
hypothesis difficult to believe. For exam- 
ple, the correlation between inequality 
and local government health workers per 
capita is —.03 while the relationship be- 
tween inequality and the number of social 
and recreational workers per 100,000 resi- 
dents is .19. In addition, there is no re- 
lationship between inequality and the pro- 
portion of families below the poverty line 
who were recipients of public assistance. 

But there is # more comprehensive way 
to evaluate this hypothesis. If inequality 
has a positive correlation with the per" 
centage ofall local government employees 
who specialize in law enforcement then 


unequal areas must have fewer public em- 
ployees providing other services. This 
correlation is .53 for both the percentage 
of policemen and the percentage of all law 
enforcement personnel and these relation- 
ships continue to be substantial when 
Statistical controls are introduced. Thus, 
where differences in economic resources 
and economic power are greatest, there 
will be more law enforcement personnel 
hired at the expense of other public ser- 
vice workers. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Research described by Wilson (1975) 
shows that saturating an area with more 
police has no effect on either the crime 
rates or crimes cleared by arrest. If 
methodological problems with crimes 
known to the police and other difficulties 
are ignored, these findings imply that be- 
yond some threshold level it is irrational 
to demand more police. But this research 
says nothing about the minimal number of 
police that are necessary to control un- 
predictable events like riots. In any event, 
the notion of rationality assumes that in- 
formation is complete (Simon, 1959). But 
when there is considerable uncertainty 
about the exact point where additional 
policemen are no longer worth their 
additional cost it may be wise to err in the 
positive direction. Thus, inevitable im- 
perfections in knowledge mean that de- 
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mands for more police may be quite ra- 
tional for some groups. 

One reason for this is purely economic. 
Local taxes are highly regressive with re- 
spect to income (Netzer, 1973; Shannon, 
1973) so the affluent have less to lose from 
local expenditures for public services. It 
follows that any private costs for protec- 
tion which can be shifted to local govern- 
ments will be borne largely by other 
classes. Furthermore, because elites must 
contribute a comparatively small amount 
of their income for additional law en- 
_ forcement personnel, a strong police force 
not only helps to preserve their position 
but also costs them less. 

On a more general level it can be said 
that pluralists have consistently deempha- 
sized the importance of economic cleav- 
ages as a determinant of political and legal 
outcomes. But perhaps this burial was 
premature. Certainly those results show 
that at least one important local outcome 
is heavily influenced by differences in 
economic resources. À good part of this 
disagreement can probably be attributed 
to differences in methodology. When they 
study political outcomes, pluralists have 
generally relied on the direct observation 
of interest groups and their effects. But 
the political activities of elites will often 
be disguised and inaccessible to an outside 
Observer. Observational techniques also 
mean that the researcher becomes pre- 
occupied with the details of a few deci- 
sions without being able to generalize 
about outcomes in a large number of 
political units. It follows that this method 
may not be the best way to see if eco- 
nomic cleavages are important. 

It should also be emphasized that elites 
are not the only beneficiaries of expanded 
police services. Large segments of the 
poor also gain although it is unlikely that 
this group benefits as much as elites.!? It 
follows that the use of those results to 
contradict pluralistic theories of local 
power violates an implicit assumption that 
is a fundamental element of that perspec- 
tive. In order to make their picture of 


'2 This is particularly the case since the provision 
of additional police officers comes at the expense of 
other public services. 
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community power credible, pluralists in- 
variably stress issues that involve a fixed 
sum relationship between interest groups 
so that one group's gain requires equiv- 
alent losses by other groups. But this im- 
agery does not fit many issues because 
losses and gains are neither equivalent nor 
inversely related. In this specific instance, 
many groups voice demands for more 
police but the evidence suggests that de- 
partments will be strongest only when 
conditions give influence to economic 
elites and a few retail store owners. 

Thus, a finding that pronounced eco- 
nomic cleavages lead to more policemen 
not only supports conflict theories of the 
legal order but it also substantiates claims 
made by critics of pluralism. Now instead 
of relying on the reputational or positional 
approaches and arguments about the in- 
sensitivity of observational methods, 
those who are skeptical of the pluralistic 
model of local power have some quantita- 
tive evidence that differences in economic 
resources are a significant determinant of 
one important local outcome. 

Finally, the coefficients also indicate 
that the police tend to be strongest in met- 
ropolitan areas where there are many 
stores that sell either drugs or liquor. Be- 
cause no relationship between the number 
of law enforcement officers and other 
kinds of retail activities could be found, 
this consistent result implies that only a 
few store owners are successful when 
they demand more police protection. 
Thus, it appears that two factors contrib- 
ute to stronger police departments. Met- 
ropolitan areas will have more policemen 
when ‘differences in economic resources 
allow elites to exercise more influence and 
when there are many potentially vulnera- 
ble retail outlets for narcotics and alcohol. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Conflict theorists have often argued that 
legal institutions are subject to the prefer- 
ences of economic elites who use this 
control to maintain their ascendant posi- 
tion. One logical implication of this view is 
that an unequal distribution of economic 
resources will give elites both the ability 
to control the coercive apparatus of the 
state and a vital need to maintain order so 
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that ongoing relationships can be sus- 
tained. 

The most direct way to maintain order 
is with a strong police force. Therefore, it 
was hypothesized that law enforcement 
personnel would be most numerous in 
metropolitan areas where an unequal dis- 
tribution of resources favored influence 
attempts by the affluent. 

The analysis of large SMSAs in 1960 
provided moderate support for this hy- 
pothesis since regression coefficients for 
inequality were significant in five out of 
eight equations. But when data from large 
SMSAs in 1970 were analyzed, the results 
always confirmed this prediction since in- 
equality was significant in all eight equa- 
tions. Note however that the coefficients 
cannot be used to eliminate an additional 
explanation for the strength of law en- 
forcement agencies since areas with many 

.drug and liquor stores also had more 
policemen in both years. 

Another aspect of the results is instruc- 
tive. Metropolitan areas with more blacks 
had stronger law enforcement agencies in 
1970 but this effect was not present in the 
1960 equations. Thus, economic and racial 
cleavages were better predictors of police 
strength after a decade of well publicized 
social. upheavals which may have been 
threatening to elites. Finally, an additional 
analysis showed that unequal metropoli- 
tan areas had fewer public workers in 
fields other than law enforcement. 
Therefore, in areas where differences in 
resources favor the affluent, one can ex- 
pect that more resources will be spent on 
coercive control but this will be at the 
expense of other public services. 

It follows that these results and those 
found by Jacobs (1978) and Jacobs and 
Britt (1979) provide quantitative evidence 
that conflict theory can be used to predict 
the behavior of institutions that spe- 
cialized in social.control. This study also 
provides a bridge between conflict 
theories in criminology and more general 
theories of stratification. In particular, the 
results are consistent with Weber's (1968) 
contention that those with a dominant 
position in market exchanges will always 
seek state protection from redistributive 
violence. Thus, where production is or- 
ganized by markets, coercion may no 
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longer be used as a direct cause of in- 
equality. as it was in premarket societies 
(Lenski, 1966). Instead, it is more likely 
that the government's monopoly of coer- 
cive violence is kept in reserve to ensure 
that asymmetrical exchange relationships 
will not be disturbed. This study shows 
that this reserve is stronger when eco- 
nomic differences between elites and 
nonelites are greatest. 
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The thesis of this paper contends that many sociologists who have attempted to apply Kuhn`s 
argument in analyzing the status of sociology have misunderstood, or have refused to accept, 
the central meaning of his paradigm concept. In this paper we first clarify the notion of paradigm 
as explicated by Kuhn and by Margaret Masterman, and note that the "exemplar" is the central 
element in the concept. We then analyze the usage of the concept by sociologists who have 
attempted to ascertain the paradigmatic status of sociologv and we focus in particular on the 
work of Friedrichs and that of Ritzer. In so doing, we show that they have concentrated almost 
exclusively on the less important, more general meanings of the paradigm concept and thus lose 
the major thrust of Kuhn's argument. Possible reasons for this misuse are discussed. Finally, we 
argue that sociology has relatively few exemplars, lacks a clear-cut puzzle-solving tradition, and 
tends to operate from discipline-wide perspectives. In this regard, sociology is not a mature 


Science; attempts to treat it as such within Kuhn's framework are misdirected. 


INTRODUCTION 


Undoubtedly one of the more influential 
and controversial scholarly books to 


emerge in the last few decades is Thomas’ 


S. Kuhn's (1962; 1970a) The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions. The impact of this 
work has been felt in such diverse fields as 
history, philosophy, political science, 
anthropology, sociology, theology, and 
even art (Hollinger, 1973). Students of 
each of these disciplines, in assessing the 
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relevance of the paradigm concept for 
their own concerns, have begun 
arguments which continue to this time 
(see, for example, the wry account in 
Perry, 1977). 

Although these discussions are in- 
teresting in their own right, it is the dis- 
cussion among sociologists that is of pri- 
mary concern here. There have been sev- 
eral attempts to use Kuhn's scheme of 
scientific structure to analyze the devel- 
opment of sociology. The results of these 
attempts have been far from satisfactory. 
In fact, there are almost as many views of 


- the paradigmatic status of sociology as 


there are sociologists attempting such 
analyses. As we will demonstrate, sociol- 
ogy is seen as possessing anywhere from 


‘two to eight paradigms, depending on 


which analyst one chooses to cite. 

Ohne explanation of this phenomenon is 
that a number of sociological theorists 
have misused the paradigm concept. The 
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result of this misuse has been thar the 


concept has come to be used in ways: 


which Kuhn never intended. In some 
cases it has taken on attributes which he 
specifically disavows. Multiple interpre- 
tations of the term have had the effect of 
allowing sociologists to cite Kuhn as a 
source while, at the same time, they are 
not taking seriously the implications of his 
position. f 

We use the term ‘‘misuse’’ advisedly. 
As we will show later, Kuhn’s original 
paradigm formulation left considerable 
room for variance in interpretation. Still, 
two aspects were central to the term even 
prior to 1962 (for example, Kuhn, 
1957:ix): the cognitive nature of 
paradigms and the community structure in 
which they appear. Moreover, the wrizers 
discussed here were largely aware of 
Kuhn's (1970a) later explication of the 
concept. When they miss either aspec: of 
paradigm, they misuse the concept i1 a 
technical sense, even when their 
arguments are otherwise compelliag. 
Their general positions may command re- 
spect, but their reliance on Kuhn is ill- 
founded. 

In this paper we shall (1) provide a clear 
explication of the paradigm concept by 
following definitions and uses of the term 
by Kuhn (1962; ,1970a; 1970b; 1974) end 
Masterman (1970), (2) show the varicus 
ways-in which sociologists have used the 
concept, (3) attempt to ascertain just why 
such a theoretically important contribu- 
tion has been so misused, and (4) provide 
our own version of the paradigmatic status 
of sociology. This paper will not consider 
the validity of Kuhn's overall position. 


COGNITIVE ASPECTS OF PARADIGMS 


In one respect it is not surprising that 
the paradigm concept has been mis- 
construed. Kuhn himself admits that his 
original explication was obscure (Kuha, 
1970a:181). Even a sympathetic critic 
(Masterman, 1970) suggests that Kutn 
uses the term in at least twenty-one differ- 
ent ways, but she also notes that the var- 
ious usages fall into three main categories: 
metaphvsical, sociological, and construct 
paradigms. By the time the concept found 
its way into general sociological dis- 
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course, Kuhn had made several efforts to 
clarify its meaning. Others, however, 
seemed more intent on stretching it. As 
Perry (1977:40) notes, ‘*... if Kuhn has 
been concerned to delimit the meaning of 
his key terms, others have been engaged 
in extending them" (see Heyl, 1975:62). 

Without necessarily agreeing with the 
specific labels employed, we can agree 
with Masterman that paradigm refers to 
beliefs at three different levels. At the 
broadest level of generality (correspond- 
ing to what Masterman calls ‘‘metaphysi- 
cal paradigms,” or ‘‘metaparadigms’’) are. 
unquestioned presuppositions. Kuhn does 
not overtly grant such usage, but Master- 
man finds it abundant in his work, and it is 
the only kind of paradigm to which his 
philosophical critics have referred (Mas- 
terman, 1970:65). 

More restrictive is Kuhn's disciplinary 
matrix (corresponding roughly to Mas- 
terman's sociological paradigm), which 
represents the shared commitments of any 
disciplinary community, including sym- 
bolic generalizations, beliefs, values, and 
a host of other elements (Kuhn, 
1970a:182ff.). A disciplinary matrix may be 
seen as the special subculture of a com- 
munity. It does nor refer to the beliefs of 
an entire discipline (e.g., biology), but 
more correctly to those beliefs of a spe- 
cialized community (e.g., phage workers 
in biology). This is an important point 
which will be discussed in more detail 
below. 

The most restrictive use of paradigm is 
reserved for what Kuhn calls an ‘‘exem- 
plar." Corresponding to what Masterman 
labels an ‘‘artifact’’ or "'construct"' 
paradigm, this term refers, first of all, to 
the concrete accomplishments of a scien- 
tific community. What many of his critics 
(and supporters) have failed to see is that 
itis the exemplar which is the most central 
meaning of paradigm for Kuhn. Compared 
with disciplinary matrix, for example, he 
states that exemplar is the deeper of the 
usages (Kuhn, 1970a:175; 1974:463, 
471ff.). 

Since the crucial meaning of the 
paradigin concept for Kuhn is the exem- 
plar, it is important that we understand in 
detail what he means by this term. By 
"exemplar," Kuhn means "''initially, the 
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concrete problem-solutions that students 
encounter from the start of their scientific 
education, whether in laboratories, or 
examinations, or at the ends of chapters in 
science texts’? (1970a:187). To such 
problem-solutions, Kuhn adds ‘‘at least 
some of the technical problem-solving 
found in the periodical literature that sci- 
entists encounter during their post- 
educational research careers and that also 
show them by example how their job is to 
be done” (1970a:187). 

Masterman helps us to begin to unravel 
some of the confusion associated with the 
paradigm concept by noting that a 
"paradigm is a concrete 'picture' of 
something, A, which is used analogically 
to describe a concrete something else, B” 
(1970:77). Masterman is telling us that the 
important question is not what an exem- 
plar is (such that one can enumerate it) 
so much as what it does. Kuhn never quite 
succeeds in making this point explicit, 
which may explain some of the confusion 
surrounding his argument. Where he has 
failed, however, Masterman (1970:70) 
succeeds: 


[if] we ask what a Kuhnian paradigm is, 
Kuhn’s habit of multiple definition poses a 
problem. If we ask, however, what a 
paradigm daes , it becomes clear at once... 
that the construct sense. of ‘‘paradigm,’’ and 
not the metaphysical sense ... is the fun- 
damental one. For only with an artifact can 
you solve puzzles. (emphasis in original). 


Again: 


What Kuhn must be feeling his way to, in 
talking about an artifact which is also a '* way 
of seeing," is an assertion, not about the 
nature of his artifact, but about its use: 
namely, that being a picture of one thirig, it is 
used to-represent another. . . . (Masterman, 
1970:76—7, emphasis added) 


It was following Masterman's comments 
that Kuhn began making more explicit the 
function of an exemplar: 


The resultant ability to see a variety of situa- 
tions as like each other . . . is, I think, the 
main thing a student acquires by doing 
exemplary problems. . . . After he has com- 
pleted a certain number, which may vary 
from one individual to the next, he views the 
situations that confront him as a scientist in 
the same gestalt as other members of his 
specialists’ group. (Kuhn, 1970a:189) 
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The term, paradigm, is taken from lin- 
guistics, where it refers to patterns of de- 
clension, conjugation, and so forth, of 
types of words, such that a given word 
wil make sense in different contexts of 
use (e.g. amo, amas, amat). Kuhn's most 
straightforward demonstration of a 
paradigm element involves the various de- 
rivations of Newton's f = ma, such that in 
various contexts the formula comes to be 
mg = md?/sdt?, mgSinO = —md?/sdt?, 
m,d?s,/dt?+k,s, = ka(d s5—5,), and so on 
(Kuhn, 1974:464 and passim). The point is 
that symbolic (and other) generalizations 
in science are applied in areas where it is 
nowhere immediately apparent that they 
fit. Fitting is accomplished through a 
series of examples given to a student 
which indicate that generalization A can 
be modified to become generalizations A’, 
A”, A'", and so forth, as the situation 
changes. All of these make sense in terms 
of the base generalization which spawned 
them. i 

The function, then, of an exemplar is to 
permit a way of seeing one’s subject mat- 
ter on a concrete level, thereby allowing 
puzzle solving to take place. This is cen- 
tral for Kuhn because it is the basis for his ` 
notion of normal science, and normal sci- 
ence is the basis for his demarcation be- 
tween science and nonscience (Kuhn, 
1969; 1970b:245—6). For a discipline to be 
a science it must engage in puzzle-solving 
activity; but puzzle solving can only be 
carried out if a community shares con- 
crete puzzle solutions, or exemplars. It is- 
the exemplar that is important, not merely 
the disciplinary matrix, and certainly not 
merely the general presuppositions of the 
community. The latter may be important 
(see Holton, 1973; 1975), but they do not 
direct ongoing, day-to-day research. 

Something more should be said about 
the interrelationships among the three 
levels of paradigm. Perhaps the most im- 
portant point is that they are embedded ` 
one within the other. That is, the greater 
structure (the metaphysical paradigm) 
acts as an encapsulating unit, or frame- 
work, within which the more restricted, or 
higher-order, structures develop.! A spe- 


! In this discussion "higher" refers to more re- 
stricted levels of belief-consensus. Shared exem- 
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cific disciplinary matrix will not develop 
within just any arbitrary Weltanschauung . 
An exemplar will be even further re- 
stricted. Before exemplars could develop, 
say, in sociology, one would have to ac- 
cept some basic sociological pre- 


suppositions. It must be stated imme-: 


diately that the presence of a disciplinary 
matrix does not guarantee in any way that 
normal science will develop. Kuhn is at- 
tempting to describe the structure of a sci- 
ence, not give guidelines for its accom- 
plishment. In Kuhn's (1970b:245) own 
words: 


... I claim no therapy to assist the trans- 
formation of a proto-science to a science, 
nor do I suppose that anything of the sort is 
to be had... . If... some social scientists 
take from me the view that they can improve 
the status of their field by first legislating 
agreement on fundamentals and then turning 
to puzzle solving, they are badly mis- 
construing my point. 


Returning to the interrelationships 
among the three levels of paradigm, we 
find that each lower level has directive 
power over the next higher level such that 
the development of the higher level can be 
seen as an articulation of the lower. There 
is a reflexive side to the relationship, 
however. A ‘‘revolution’’ is that recon- 
ceptualization of a lower order belief 
made necessary by the presence of 
anomalies in the next higher level. 
Anomalies are possible only because each 
higher level of belief is more constrained 
than the previous level. When we reach 
the level of the exemplar we are speaking 
of almost purely concrete applications of a 
highly structured body of belief. It is at 
this level that inconsistencies can and do 
become apparent. Such inconsistencies 
appear in the course of active puzzle 
solving. 


STRUCTURAL ASPECTS OF PARADIGMS 


As the foregoing discussion illustrates, 
"paradigm" (more precisely, ‘‘exem- 





plars, for example, are at the hightest level of con- 
sensus, while metaparadigms are low. Lower orders 
of belief, Fere, serve as bases upon which the higher 
orders are constructed. 
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plar’’) indicates a quite specific type of 
cognitive framework. What is equally im- 
portant, however, is the structure of the 
group which collectively holds a paradigm 
(see Kuhn, 1970a:176-81; 1970b:251— 
3). Specifically, a paradigm pre- 
supposes an integrated community of 
practitioners. Ongoing puzzle solving, in 
fact, occurs only when a group exists 
which shares a consistent body of belief 
such that a consensus emerges with regard 
to the phenomena one investigates, the 
methods one uses, and so forth. 

Kuhn’s discussion of the training of new 
scientists exemplifies this group context 
of research. New students in a discipline 
are painstakingly taught the matrix of be- 
liefs which mark the discipline. The 
change from confused undergraduate to 
sophisticated scientist is a massive one. 
Students first learn a basic sort of knowl- 
edge, then begin learning applications of 
it. Later they begin learning the spe- 
cialized body of knowledge which consti- 
tutes their scientific specialities. 

In all cases, the neophyte scientists are 
dependent on their texts and professors 
for explication of what may at first appear 
incomprehensible. A relatively unprob- 
lematic learning process is possible only 
where there is a lack of dispute over what 
constitutes real knowledge, the ''truth"' of 
the situation. It is only after long-term 
tutelage that students learn where to look 
for puzzles—research topics to which 
paradigms virtually guarantee a solution. 

Thus, a paradigm locks its practitioners 
together within a fairly rigid, highly elabo- 
rated framework of beliefs. This is not a 
serendipitous overlapping of elements 
from various perspectives. It is made of 
the consensual beliefs of a self-contained 
community. No analysis which neglects 
the communal nature of a paradigm can 
capture the essence of the concept. It is so 
important that Kuhn claims that if he were 
to rewrite The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions he would ‘‘open with a dis- 
cussion of the community structure of sci- 
ence" (Kuhn, 1970a:176, emphasis added). 
What is truly surprising is be number of 
sociologists who have not seen or have 
preferred to ignore ''the sociological base 
of [Kuhn's] position” (Kuhn, 1970b:253). 
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SOCIOLOGISTS AND THE USE OF THE 
PARADIGM CONCEPT 


As we have seen, a paradigm refers to 
that thing which allows scientists to go 
about solving the puzzles they continually 
generate. When used by sociologists, 
however, the term comes most often to 
mean no more than a general theoretical 
perspective, or even, as we shall see, a 
collection of elements from several more 
or less distinct perspectives. As such, the 
paradigms spoken of by sociologists are 
nebulous, shifting entities, indicating 
whatever one wishes them to indicate, and 
are limited only by the theorist’s imagina- 
tion. While a specialized scientific com- 
munity can be readily isolated on the basis 
of (1) quite specific beliefs concerning 
subject entities and (2) professional re- 
lationships among active scientists, per- 
spectives can be formed at will, depending 
only upon which elements in intellectual 
discourse one wishes to emphasize. To 
put it another way, the sociological pie 
can be sliced many ways, but it is prob- 
lematical as to whether any of these slic- 
ings indicate paradigmatic structure. 

Table 1 presents twelve different sets of 
authors who view the organization of 
sociology in at least ten fundamentally 
different ways—-each claiming to present 
"Kuhnian paradigms.” The earliest 
among these authors is R.W. Friedrichs 
(1970; 1972) who makes quite clear his 
debt to Kuhn, and whose initial descrip- 
tion of paradigms follows Kuhn's closely 
(Friedrichs, 1970:4). In application, how- 


ever, Friedrichs radically revises the con- ` 


cept. Having admitted that Kuhn’s origi- 
nal scheme was not intended to be used in 
the analysis of social science (e.g., 
1962:ix-x), Friedrichs (1970:18—9) pro- 
ceeds to attempt just such an analysis. He 
concedes that there is no dominant 
paradigm in sociology (of the kind neces- 
sary for normal science), and that such 
may not be possible. (Of course, from 
Kuhn's perspective, paradigms, or 
exemplars, are not seen as being 
discipline-wide in the first place.) He then 
spends much space arguing about the dis- 
tinctive nature of social science, and latér 
in his work actually criticizes Kuhn for 
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failing to notice the difference (Friedrichs, 
1970:324—5). 

Friedrichs' basic contention is that in 
sociology there are two orders of 
paradigm. On one level are those 
paradigms which Friedrichs sees as much 
like those in natural science. Two of these , 
are primary: (1) the system, or consensus 
paradigm (Friedrichs, 1970:25) and (2) the 
most popular contender, the conflict 
paradigm (Friedrichs, 1970:45). This type 
of paradigm is supposed to correspond to 
the ‘‘fundamental image a discipline has of 
its subject matter” (Friedrichs, 1970:55, 
emphasis removed). 

However, according to Friedrichs, this pri- 
mary order of paradigms is not the most 
crucial one for the social sciences. There 
is a “more fundamental paradigmatic di- 
mension” in the social sciences, and that 
is the ‘image the social scientist has of 
himself as scientific agent’ (Friedrichs, 
1970:55, emphasis in original. For an 
evaluation of this ‘‘paradigm as a form of 
personal salvation,’’ see. Perry, 
1977:42—4). Friedrichs contends that this 
level of paradigm is the more basic and 
has a controlling power over paradigms of 
the other order. Finally, Friedrichs main- 
tains that there are two fundamental 
paradigms: the priestly and the prophetic. 
The choice between them determines the 
choice between the conflict and consensus 
paradigms (1970:290—1; also see West- 
hues, 1976, for an elaboration and exten- 
sion of this argument). 

Considering -Friedrichs’ lower-order 
paradigms, it is evident at once that they 
correspond, at. best, to disciplinary ma- 
trices, and perhaps not even to that level 
of paradigm, as they are discipline-wide 
and do not divide sociology by our com- 
munity criterion. Friedrichs' higher-order 
paradigms are even more metaphysical. 
We do not argue that such cognitive sets 
do not exist. We do hold that they are not 
group-bounded and that they affect no 
more than minimally the direction of re- 
search. Neither order of paradigm is of a 
concrete enough quality to support a puz- 
Zle-solving tradition. Postulation of such a 
structure implies that research is not 
strictly paradigmatic, that it does nof 
utilize artifacts. Here, science (or at least 
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Table 1. Twelve Sets of Sociological ‘‘Paradigms’’ 
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Carroll (1972) Douglas (1972) Friedrichs (1970) 
ANOVA (1) Hypothetical- (1) Priestly 
Statistical (2) Prophetic 


(2) Phenomenological (?) 


Lehman & Young (1974) 





Walsh (1972) Westhues (1976) 
(1) Conflict (1) Positivistic (1) Class 
(2) Consensus (2) Phenomenological (2) Organization 
Kuklick (1972) Ritzer (1975) Sherman (1974) 
(1) Structural- (1) Social Facts (1) Nomological 
functionalism (2) Social Definitions 2) Interpretive 
(2) Ecological- (3) Social Behaviors (3) Critical 
interactionism 


(3) Operationalism 

Bottomore (1975) 

(1) Structural- 
functionalism 

(2) Historical 

(3) Structuralism 

(4) Phenomenological 


Denisoff, Callahan & Levine (1974) 
(1) Microsociologv 

(2) Social Evolutionism 

(3) Functionalism 

(4) Conflict Theory 

(5) Nominalism/Voluntarism ` 





Effrat (1972) 


(1) Marxism 

(2) Cultural and 
Personality School 

(3) Durkheimian 

(4) Weberians/Parsonians/ 
Cyberneticists 


social science) comes to be seen as a 
purely political undertaking in which re- 
search traditions and anomalous findings 
play no active parts. Such implications are 
quite different from those associated with 
Kuhn's notion of paradigm. 

An important point that Friedrichs dis- 
regards is that Kuhn is interested in scien- 
tific activity as revolving about a technical 
or instrumental knowledge. Concern with 
oneself as an actor is concern with some- 
thing fundamentally different. It is not 
surprising that the behavior postulated to 
accompany such divergent concerns 
would be strikingly different. The ques- 
tion is how an author could premise such 
differences yet state that the same model 
of behavior underlies both concerns. 

It might be noted that Friedrichs (1972) 
does take note of Kuhn's clarification of 
the paradigm concept. Following Kuhn's 
discussion of the importance of exemplars 
in the development of a discipline, Fried- 
richs develops an idea for a type of 
exemplar for sociology which he calls 
“the dialectic.” However, he once again 


` (5) Exchange/Utilitarianism 
(6) Freudianism 

(7) Symbolic Interactionism 
(8) Phenomenology/ 
Ethnomethodology 


so revises the concepts that they lose their 
original content. In this case he argues 
that a stream of articles in major journals 
functions in the same way as do concrete 
accomplishments within a coherent re- 
search tradition. There are, of course, 
similarities between the two, but unless 
the streams themselves are part of a re- 
search, tradition they do not lend them- 
selves to technical puzzle solving. 
Friedrichs is not alone, of course, in 
contending that the consensus/functional 
approach is one of the major paradigms in 
sociology. Lehman and Young (1974), 
Kuklick (1972), and Bottomore (1975) all 
claim that functionalism (along with var- 
ious competitors) is a paradigm in sociol- 
ogy. The same argument against Fried- 
richs advanced above applies here. Func- 
tionalism and its contenders are simply 
not paradigms in the sense that Kuhn in- 
tended. They are not widely recognized 
achievements which practieally and con- 
ceptually define the course of future re- 
starch. If we read Kuhn correctly, the 
exemplar concept (paradigm) must indi- 
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cate a much more imposing authority (cf., 
Bryant, 1975:356ff.). 

In each of the cases cited above the 
focus has been on what might be termed 
discipline-wide ‘‘paradigms’’; they are not 
specific to substantive areas. Sociologists, 
with few exceptions, have stuck to this 
level of analysis. One writer goes so far as 
to claim that true specialties are not possi- 
ble in sociology, that general ideas are of 
the greatest importance (Urry, 1973:466). 
Be this as it may, the greater number of 
theorists reviewed here have offered just 
such broad analyses (see, for example, 
Sherman, 1974; Walsh, 1972; and Wilson, 
1970). 

Although the sociologists cited above 
feel that there are, or have been, 
paradigms in sociology, there are others 
who feel that the discipline is still pre- 
paradigmatic. Among these are Denisoff 
el al. (1974:2—3), who contend that while 
sociology does not yet have a paradigm, 
there are certain paradigmatic assump- 
tions underlying sociological work. From 
their discussion it is evident.that they ac- 
cept a broad definition of paradigm in that 
what they portray is an overarching ma- 
trix of beliefs (Denisoff et al. 1974:3—7). 


Another author, Andrew Effrat (1972), ` 


feels that a rigorous application of the 
paradigm concept forces us to conclude 
that sociology is preparadigmatic. In his 
discussion of the concept, Effrat explicitly 
chooses to employ a "''[c]onsiderably 
looser and more generous use of the 
criteria," and holds that such usage 
suggests ''that there have been a number 
of reigning paradigms'' (Effrat, 
1972:11fn.). Having chosen this path, Ef- 
frat (1972:12—4) offers what is perhaps the 
most elaborate method yet for generating 
paradigms in sociology. Specifically, he 
employs a typology based upon the in- 
teraction of two dimensions: (1) level of 
analysis (micro vs. macro) and (2) sub- 
stantive component emphasized (material, 
affective, interactional, and idealist or 
symbolist). He thus generates eight 
paradigms for political sociology alone, 
and he admits shat there may still be more. 

At the end of a complexity spectrum 
away from Effrat is Michael CarroH 
(1972), who presents us with a series of 
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assumptions which he contends underlie 
the “analysis of variance paradigm.” 
While not maintaining that this is the only 
paradigm in sociology, Carroll does state 
that it is extremely widespread. As is the , 
case with most of the writers discussed 
above, Carroll deals only with 
discipline-wide ideas. He is also con- 
cerned with the methodological, rather ` 
than. the substantive, assumptions of the 
perspective (though he shows inter- 
relationships between the two). 
Moreover, while Kuhn concerns himself 
with the functions of paradigms, Carroll is 
concerned exclusively with their dysfunc- 
tions. In addition, Carroll’s discussion 
does not directly consider the generation 
of puzzles, but rather the treatment of 
puzzles arising from other sources (cf. 
Kuhn, 1961). As an overarching general- 
ization, Carroll's paradigm may be seen as 
a component of a disciplinary matrix, but 
not as an exemplar. ` . 

A view of paradigms similar to that of 
Carroll is the one presented by Jack D. 
Douglas (1971). Douglas holds that a 
hypothetical-statistical paradigm overlays 
most of sociology, infusing those com- 
peting paradigms which are, indeed, at- 
tached to substantive concerns. He argues 
that a difference between natural and so- 
cial science lies in the fact that in natural 
science paradigm choice exists only be- 
tween areas of specialization, while in the 
social sciences it exists across specialties 
(thus, they are ‘‘multiple paradigm"). 
Yet, following this, he states that the 
hypothetical-statistical method is seen to 
be “the valid paradigm for research 
methods in amy area of specialization" 
(Douglas, 1971:46). His concern is closely 
related to that of Carroll and, in trying to 
place it in a Kuhnian framework, he opens 
himself to the same criticisms. 

We come now to what may be the most 
mixed attempt to apply Kuhn's paradigm 
concept to sociology—that of George 
Ritzer (1975). Ritzer's analysis is at once 
promising and frustrating. It is promising 
because, in the abstract, Ritzer under- 
stands the concept, understands that it has 
been misunderstood by sociologists, and 
concerns himself with the functions. of: 
paradigms (e.g., Ritzer, 1975:5). It is frus- 
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trating because, having once grasped the 
concept, Ritzer then lets it escape him 
entirely. 

As far as we know, Ritzer is the only 
sociological theorist who makes a clear 
distinction between disciplinary matrix 
and exemplar, and he is one of the few 
who recognizes that a paradigm need not 
apply to a discipline as a whole. Having 
seen all of this, Ritzer proceeds to act as if 
just the opposite were the case. First, his 
paradigms are discipline-wide. Secondly, 
and more important, Ritzer dismisses the 
importance of exemplars and self- 
assuredly asserts that ‘‘[t]he paradigm is 
the broadest unit of consensus within a 
science” (Ritzer, 1975:7). We have al- 
ready seen how broad definitions lose the 
essential features of paradigm for us. Of 
course, it is perfectly admissible to ana- 
lyze science in terms of metaparadigms: 
E. A. Burtt (1954) did so in the 1920s. The 
problem with such an analysis in this par- 
ticular instance is that it misses the 
puzzle-solving/puzzle-producing, com- 
munity-based nature of exemplars, and 
gains nothing new for us. Kuhn does not 
present us merely with the old idea that 
metaphysical assumptions structure per- 
ceptions in science; rather, he presents us 
with an analysis of the place of such as- 
sumptions in the social organization of 
science. : 

Ritzer’s analysis then, like most others, 
lacks a necessary specificity of referrent. 
For if paradigms are the broadest units of 
consensus, how can they serve ''to differ- 
entiate one scientific community (or sub- 
community) from another’’ (Ritzer, 
1975:7)? The broadest unit of consensus in 
science will be some form of western sci- 
entistic world view, or perhaps a linguistic 
organization of the world such as those 
discussed by sociolinguists since Whorf 
(1956). 

In this regard, Ritzer’s division of 
sociology into ''social facts,” ‘‘social be- 
havior," and ‘‘social definitions”’ 
paradigms must be seen as arbitrary, 
while his statement that each paradigm 
has "an" exemplar is naive in terms of 
puzzle-solving traditions. Interestingly, 
what were seen as conflicting paradigms 
by others—structural functionalism and 
conflict theory—are, in Ritzer's scheme, 
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incorporated into a single social facts 
paradigm (e.g., Ritzer, 1975:57). 

It might be asked how perspectives seen 
as so diverse by others can be placed 
within a single paradigm. The answer 
must lie with the theorists. We can only 
assert that paradigms are unified bodies of 
belief shared by a cohesive community. 
Ritzer joins what others put asunder, and 
he is far from alone in this regard. The 
sociological literature on paradigms is 
strewn with different pie-slicing ar- 
rangements. Friedrichs might argue that 
all three of Ritzer's paradigms fall within 
the consensus (or priestly) mode.- Walsh 
and Wilson put all of the above (with the 
possible exception of social definitions) 
into a positivistic paradigm, while Fried- 
richs could hold that both positivistic and 
phenomenological paradigms are priestly. 
Sherman might assert that the two are 
separate paradigms joined by a third, 
emancipatory paradigm, and Douglas 
seems to argue that a statistical paradigm 
underlies all three of Ritzer’s groups. 

Those theorists who generate 
paradigms on the basis of arbitrary 
schemes miss both the cognitive and the 
structural aspects of the paradigm con- 
cept. Those who speak of conflicting 
schools of thought (e.g., Kuklick, 1972; 
and Westhues, 1976) are at least in the 
same ballpark as Kuhn. They, at least, 
recognize that his argument concerns 
structured groups. 

In this context, the work of Nicholas 
Mullins (1973) deserves mention. Mullins 
is one of a number of sociologists of sci- 
ence who have applied the paradigm and 
related concepts to analyses of group 
structure in scientific communities. Re- 
cently he has used sociometric techniques 
developed for such studies (supplemented 
with a goodly supply of intuition) to indi- 
cate that there definitely are coherent 
theory groups within sociology. The 
groups he finds do not correspond, in any 
simple way, with those postulated above. 
Mullins contends that the variables he 
employs indicate that the structure of 
these groups corresponds rather well with 
that of theory groups in natural science. 

*Although we are getting ahead of our 
argument, it is relevant to inquire here if 
the kinds of ties operating within natural 
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Table 2. Nicholas Mullins’ (1973) Empirically 
Grounded Sociological Theory-Groups 








(1) Standard American Sociology 
(2) Symbolic Interactionism 

(3) Small Group Theory 

(4) Social Forecasters 

(5) Ethnomethodology 

(6) New Causal Theory 

(7) Structuralists 

(8) Radical-Critical Theory 





science groups are at work within 
sociological groups. There is reason to 
doubt that the cognitive content shared by 
a sociological theory group is precisely the 
same as that indicated by the term 
paradigm. Mullins’ analysis is directed at 
group structure rather than at cognitive 
ties. He admits that his. techniques are 
useful for constructing indicators of group 
cohesiveness rather than for presenting 
the group relationships themselves. His 
roots are more in Derek Price’s (1963) in- 
visible colleges than they are in Kuhn’s 
paradigms. Moreover, while occasionally 
mentioning ‘‘paradigmatic content,’’ 
Mullins is content to call his structures 


"theory groups.” Furthermore, he notes: 


that while sociology seems to fit the model 
of group structure found in the natural 
sciences to a decent degree; there are 
some differences. Notably, (1) there is a 
lack of delineation between different 


stages of group development. within ` 


sociology, but not in natural science, and 
(2) sociology appears to have a looser so- 
cial and intellectual organization than 
does natural science (Mullins, 
1973:130-6). More will be made of this 
later. 

A problem with analyses such as that 
presented by Mullins (1973:321) is related 
to his admission that his methods merely 
present indications of social ties. These 
social ties might be concrete indicators of 
communities, and could, therefore, serve 
as evidence for the existence of 
paradigms. They are, however, necessary 
but not sufficient conditions for 
paradigms. In our search for paradigms in 
sociology then, Mullins' techniques can 
indicate the structure, but not the content, 
of theory groups. What is certain is that 
we cannot be sure that (1) sociology has 
the same structure as does natural sci- 
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ence, or that (2) the patterns that do exist 
are indicative of paradigm-sharing or 
paradigm-bounding. 


MISUSE OF THE CONCEPT—WHY 
SOCIOLOGISTS? 


If Thomas Kuhn is to be believed, 
paradigmatic status is determined by the 
workings of a unified group of specialists. 
If such is the case, one cannot divide a 
discipline freely into paradigms, but must 
be constrained by both group structure 
and cognitive consensus. Why then do 
sociologists appear to feel free to divide 
their discipline into various, inconsistent 
perspectives and call these divi- 
sions ‘‘paradigms?’’ It appears that we can. 
look in two directions for the source of 
this dilemma: either to Kuhn, himself, or 
to the sociologists who have attempted to 
use his framework. 

The simplest answer might be that 
Kuhn has failed to define his concept 
clearly enough, and that writers have been 
victims of ambiguity on his part (for criti- 
cisms of Kuhn's position in various re- 
spects see Lakatos and Musgrave, 1970; 
Shapere, 1971; Sheffler, 1967; and Trigg, 
1973). This answer has some merit espe- 
cially if we remember Kuhn's early multi- 
ple use of the term (see Masterman, 1970). 
Moreover, one of Kuhn's most detailed 
reassessments of the concept was not 
published until recently (Kuhn, 1974). 
However, with the lone exception of the 
hardback edition by Friedrichs, all of the 


people herein cited mention Kuhn's 


(19702) postscript, his (1970b) article in 
the Lakatos and Musgrave (1970) reader, 
Masterman's (1970) article, or some com- 
bination of the three. Several merely cite, 
and then disregard, Kuhn's later works. 
As was stated above, where Kuhn has 
attempted to delimit the meanings of his 
terms, others have tried to extend them. 

The above observation indicates that 
we should look in the direction of the 
sociologists in order to understand the 
confusion associated with the paradigm 
concept. À very important clue that can 
help us to get started is the longstanding 
concern among sociologists regarding the 
scientific status of the discipline. This is a 
concern which dates back at least to 
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Comte. The idea implies that the standard 
by which to measure social science is the 
success of natural science (Douglas, 
1972:52—3). This concern has been fueled 
by Kuhn’s simultaneous references to 
limited rationality and to science. He 
speaks of science in terms which have 
long been applied to sociology. With such 
a parallel, it has required only a small im- 
petus to move some sociologists from 
seeing their discipline as sharing some 
elements with natural science to seeing it 
as being equal to natural science 
"*paradigmatically. " 

The wish here is father to the thought, 
for it is only by disregarding Kuhn's 
warning that the differences between nat- 
ural and social science communities 
served to crystallize his thoughts (Kuhn, 
1962:x) that one can say, as does Fried- 
richs, 

if one were to apply Kuhn's posture to the 
behavioral sciences, it would be possible to 
conceive of the divisive struggle currently 
being waged within sociology not as 
humiliating proof of the discipline's relative 
immaturity, but as evidence of its coming of 
age. (Friedrichs, 1970:2, emphasis added) 


Friedrichs adds that taking such a stand 
will allow us to ‘‘ignore the incessant de- 
mand that we profess ourselves worthy of 
the label 'scientific.' " Such a stance will 
allow us to keep from ''running in embar- 
rassment'" when our fundamental dif- 
ferences are pointed out (Friedrichs, 
1970:2—3, emphasis added; also see 
Lachenmeyer, 1971). 

Thus, sociologists find paradigms scat- 
tered across sociology, but only by cor- 
rupting Kuhn’s model of science. The dis- 
covery of paradigms across the field of 
sociology have been made possible only 
by redefining the concept (Heyl, 
1975:64.5; Perry, 1977; and Pocock, 
1971:14fn.). Analysis, however, requires 
strict usage of terms. It is only by being 
strict that we come to understand the 
dynamics about which Kuhn intends to 
speak. Emphasis on discipline-wide 
paradigms must be seen as misplaced: 


Paradigms pertain to fields like the study of 
heat, optics, mechanics, etc.; there are not 
and cannot be paradigms of physics or 
` chemistry. In other words paradigms are not 
discipline-wide but sub-disciplinary. Their 
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span is likely to be coterminous with that of 
specialities; conversely, specialities will be 
paradigm-bonded social systems (Martins, 
1972:19, emphasis added). 


If this point is missed, we lose one of 
Kuhn's most fundamental contributions to 
discourse on the nature of scientific in- 


quiry. 


THE PARADIGMATIC STATUS OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


What, then, is the paradigmatic status 
of sociology? An attempt to answer that 
question, especially after a critique of 
others who have tried the same, may be 
gratuitous. The important analysis is that 
of the paradigm concept itself, and. of the 
prospects and limits of its use. Still, the , 
status of sociology in this regard is intrin- 
sically interesting, and such an analysis 
may help clarify the applicability of the 
concept. 

Perhaps the first point to stress is that 
the general question as to whether sociol- 
ogy has paradigms at the discipline-wide 
level is moot; all disciplinary groups have 
paradigms (disciplinary matrices) of this 
sort (see Kuhn, 1970a:179; 1970b:272fn; 
and 1974:460fn.). At this level it seems that 
crisis, or, at least, conflict is inevitable. 
There is probably no need for a monolithic 
perspective at this level, and it could be 
unhealthy were one to emerge (see Mer- 
ton, 1975:28). Here, a Kuhnian paradigm 
approach is inapplicable, for no truly ex- 
tended research can take place at this 
level. Problems abound, but no real puz- 
zles can be found. To the extent that this 
is sociology, it can be said to be a 
nonspecialized science (Urry, 1973). If 
this in essence is sociology, then it cer- 
tainly does not progress by means of se- 
quential concrete examples. 

In this respect, of course, it can be (and 
is) argued that sociology is different from 
the natural sciences. If this argument is 
valid, however, then Kuhn’s framework 
cannot be used to analyze the paradig- 
matic status of the discipline, and we 
"nonnatural" scientists should concen- 
trate on doing whatever we are supposed 
to*''nonnaturally." However, the con- 
sensus seems to be that sociology is, or 
will become, a science of the natural vari- 
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ety. If this position is adhered to, and if we 
are to use Kuhn’s framework, then it is in 
the substantive areas of sociology that we 
must look for paradigms (exemplars). If 
they exist, they will be found in such areas 
as political socialization, status attain- 
ment,? ethnic relations, and so forth, not 
in functionalism, conflict theory, and 
symbolic interactionism. Those who state 
so emphatically that there are paradigms 
in sociology must support their assertions 
by showing that there is at least one area 
of research that is guided by concrete 
examples of scholarship, which serve to 
generate and to solve puzzles. What we 
often actually find is research modeled 
upon no other research at all, upon a 
short, soon-extinguished line of research 
or upon a single theorist’s speculations. 
There is little extended puzzle solving. 
There are few instances in the literature 
where an important puzzle has been 
solved. Indeed, there are few puzzles, 
mostly problems. If a problem is consid- 
ered important, it is never solved at all, 
but serves as a point of contention among 
variant perspectives. We find constant 


2 We should note here the current debate over the 
theoretical status of status attainment research (see, 
for example, Horan, 1978). Indeed, two anonymous 
referees suggested that this research is paradigm- 
based in the Kuhnian sense. It is not our purpose to 
enter into this debate in this paper. We do feel that 
those who seek paradigms in substantive areas such 
as status attainment are at least looking in the right 
direction. However, they still must show that the 
paradigms they find contain both the cognitive and 
the structural characteristics discussed above. 

? Regarding this discussion, it is relevant to note 
that many analyses of the paradigmatic status of 
sociology might be seen more accurately as thematic 
analyses in the sense discussed by Holton (1975). 
Holton (1975:334) explicitly warns us of the danger 
of confusing thematic analyses with such things as 
paradigms and world views. He then quickly notes 
two major differences between paradigms and 
themata. First of all, `°, . . thematic oppositions per- 
sist during ‘normal science, and themata persist 
through revolutionary periods" (Holton, 1975:334). 
The point here is that thematic oppositions (e.g., 
order vs. conflict) are never resolved in the sense 
that a puzzle is solved, but are argued over end- 
lessly. A second major difference between 
paradigms and themata is that "[t]o a much larger 
degree than ... paradigms . . . thematic decisions 
seem to come more from the individual than from«he 
social surrounding" (Holton, 1975:334). Hence, 
different individuals using a thematic perspective 
will slice the sociological pie in numerous ways. 
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arguing, bickering, and debate, but very 
little agreement. This lack of agreement 
affects operationalization and manipula- 
tion of concepts, such that different re- 
search requires different, often incom- 
mensurable data. The concepts them- 
selves seem to change from study to 
study. 

Let us be explicit. Although we see the 
present situation in sociology as being un- 
settled, we are not arguing that there can 
be no exemplary research in social sci- 
ence. For example, we feel that in the 
substantive area of attitude change 
paradigmatic research has long been con- 
ducted under the cognitive dissonance 
school of thought. This school has a 
strong research tradition. Countless puz- 
zles have been generated and solved 
within it, and the necessary modeling pro- 
cess apparently has occurred. It should be 
noted immediately, however, that the 
schools of sociology are not similar to the 
school of cognitive dissonance. They are 
more loosely organized. Very loosely: A 
greater burden falls on the shoulders of a 
young sociologist than on those of a 
physicist. The sociologist is not provided 
with a set of clear normative guidelines 
followed by those in a tightly organized 
group. f 

The conclusion seems inescapable. If 
paradigms (exemplars) exist in the disci- 
pline of sociology, they are difficult to 
find. Moreover, if they do exist, they (1) 
must not be discipline-wide, (2) must be 
found. within substantive areas of re- 
search, (3) must have communities of 
practitioners which coalesce around them, 
and (4) must be used to both generate and 
solve puzzles and thus generate. a visible 
research tradition. 
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SUBURBAN STATUS EVOLUTION/PERSISTENCE: A STRUCTURAL - 
MODEL* 


JOHN M. STAHURA 
Purdue University 


American Sociological Review 1979, Vol. 44 (December):937--947 


A structural model of suburban status change is generated which summarizes and extends 
previous studies of status persistence. Utilizing a sample of 714 suburbs, | evaluate a causal 
model of status persistence and compare the results with previous studies. This study shows 
that 1960 suburban status characteristics, age and population growth exert significant direct 
effects on 1970 status levels. However, the effects of growth on 1970 status levels, though 
significant for two of three status characteristics examined, are primarily spurious. This 
suggests they have a more minor role in the explanation of status change than is suggested by 
other studies. Additionally, employment specialization, percent black and suburban age are 
shown to have substantial indirect effects on 1970 status levels while they exert only small direct 


effects. 


The major substantive focus of this 


study is the specification of a multiple-- 


equation model of suburban status change 
which summarizes and extends the work 
of Farley (1964), Guest (1978), Collver and 
Semyonov (1978), and Stahura (1979). The 
authors of these studies did not attempt to 
specify a causal model nor make causal 
arguments regarding status change. Con- 
sequently, their conclusions should be re- 
examined in light of the results of a causal 


* Direct all communications to: John M. Stahura; 
Department of Sociology/Anthropology; Purdue 
University; West Lafayette, IN 47906. 
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analysis where both direct and indirect 
causes of status persistence are examined. 
Towards this end a causal model of status 
persistence/evolution is theoretically ex- 
plicated and subsequently analyzed. The 
results are then compared with those of 
previous studies. . 

The concept of evolution/persistence 
has been utilized in urban ecology in sev- 
eral contexts. The first is the literature on 
the impact of racial invasion-succession 
on various characteristics (socioeconomic 
status, etc.) of urban ecological areas. 
This literature focused on the determina- 
tion of the potential impact of racial 
change on the stability (thus persistence 
and/or evolution) of areal characteristics. 
Duncan and Duncan's (1957) and Taeuber 
and Taeuber's (1965) research best 
typifies this body of literature. In general, 
it is argued that racial transition has little ` 
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impact on the persistence/evolution of 
areal characteristics. Several reasons for 
the stability of areal characteristics are 
given: situational factors, the idea that 
each area within a metropolis has a per- 
sistent functional position in the met- 
ropolitan division of labor; and site fac- 
tors, the idea that, once an area has been 
developed and its land utilized in a spe- 
cific pattern to take advantage of the ini- 
tial site advantages, any change in initial 
land usage tends to take place slowly. 

The most recent utilization of 
persistence/evolution occurs in the subur- 
ban status change literature (Farley, 1964; 
Guest, 1978; Stahura, 1979; Marshall and 
Stahura, 1980) in which evolution is 
operationalized as longitudinal changes in 
the relative rankings of suburbs on various 
status measures at two points in time. This 
literature also demonstrates the persis- 
tence of areal characteristics despite the 
effects of other variables which are likely 
to influence status change. Additionally, 
Guest (1978) places suburban status per- 
sistence within a historical context in 
that he demonstrates differences in a 
pre-World War II model of suburban per- 
sistence and a post-war model; post-war 
persistence is much greater than pre-war 
persistence. 

Collver and Semyonov (1978) have 
criticized: the measurement of evolution 
employed in these previous studies. They 
argue that previous methodologies tend to 
mask evolution that occurs in areal units 
by dealing only with shifts in status rank- 
ings. Collver and Semyonov decompose 
suburban status change into changes in 
mean levels, changes in dispersion, and 
positional change; they then show how 
_ each cf these components is differentially 
related to housing, age, population 
growth, distance from the city center and 
incorporation. Another important finding 
is that various status characteristics per- 
sist or change to various degrees and that 
the determinants of change also vary by 
characteristic. 


STRUCTURAL MODEL OF SUBURBAN 
STATUS CHANGE 


Previous studies of suburban status 
suggest a number of variables that may 
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affect status change: population growth, 
suburban age, initial status levels and geo- 
graphical location. In addition to these, 
several other suburban variables are hy- 
pothesized to be related to status change: 
percent black, annexation and employ- 
ment specialization. These variables are 
causally ordered in a specific fashion as 
reflected in Figure 1. In the discussion 
that follows, each subsection provides a 
rationale for the hypothesized relation- 
ships between each endogenous variable 
represented in Figure 1 and the various 
factors that are hypothesized to affect 
them. 

Suburban status, 1970. Current status 
levels (1970) are viewed as primarily a 
function of earlier status (1960) levels and 
secondarily of population growth and/or 
annexation. Three indicators of status are 
used in this study: percentage of the sub- 
urb's population with twelve or more 
years of education, percentage employed 
in white-collar jobs, and percentage with 
incomes of $10,000 or more ($15,000 or 
more in 1970). Studies by Farley (1964), 
Guest (1978), and Stahura (1979) show 
that current status levels and earlier status 
levels are highly correlated, and there are 
several theoretical reasons to anticipate 
this relation. 

Among the forces which account for the 
stability of status characteristics, as Dun- 
can and Duncan (1955) point out, is the 
fact that housing is a durable commodity 
initially designed for occupancy by a par- 
ticular income group with certain family 
size characteristics. Housing modifica- 
tions are expensive and occur only if there 
is considerable demand from other groups 
or if demand on the part of the existing 
group declines. Both conditions existed in 
the cores of older central cities where 
middle-class neighborhoods often found 
themselves in the path of rapidly expand- 
ing immigrant and black populations with 
very different housing needs. At the same 
time the middle- and working-class resi- 
dents of these areas were turning their 
attention toward suburbia, where trans- 
portation changes and government backed 
financial arrangements made such housing 
relatively attractive. The result was a con- 
siderable conversion of middle-class 
housing to lower- and working-class use. 
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Figure 1. Hypothesized Model of Status Change 


Such pressures were not experienced by 
suburbs in the 1950s and 1960s, creating a 
context within which considerable stabil- 
ity in the character of land use was possi- 
ble. Another stabilizing force discussed by 
the Duncans (1955) is the location of a 
residential area with reference to job con- 
centrations and amenities; areas located 
near working-class employment centers, 
for example, will face high demand from 
the group as long as the proximity per- 
sists. 

In addition to these site characteristics, 
suburbs also play an active role in select- 
ing in-migrants with socioeconomic char- 
acteristics consistent with those of the 
resident population. Control over zoning 
laws is probably the most efficacious— 
new housing is typically required to 
closely resemble existing housing. These 
laws also often prevent conversion of 
single family into multifamily dwelling 
units, thus blocking the influx of low- 
status persons. A related factor is en- 
forced maintenance of existing 
homes, which is likely to be vigorous in 
high-status suburbs, both through formal 
as well as informal mechanisms. For these 
reasons very Strong effects of 1960 status 
on 1970 status are anticipated, although 
these relations are not expected to De 
perfect since other factors also affect 1970 
status. 


Population growth between 1960 and 
1970 is also expected to be positively re- 
lated to 1970 status levels (Farley, 1964 
and Guest, 1978). Rapidly growing sub- 
urbs are primarily adding population due 
to new housing construction rather than 
the subdivision of existing units. Thus, the 
incoming population is moving into new 
dwelling units which are generally more 
expensive than existing units of the same 
type. Consequently, the socioeconomic 
status of the in-migrant population is 
likely to be somewhat higher than that of 
residents, which produces the hypoth- 
esized positive relationship between 
growth and 1970 status characteristics. 

Finally, annexation, as measured by the 
ratio of the 1970 land area to the 1960 land 
area, may influence current status levels. 
A suburb can change its overall status 
through annexation if the status char- 
acteristics of the annexed population are 
significantly different from the suburban 
population. Despite the obvious advan- 
tages of annexing adjacent higher-status 
residential areas (increased tax base, 
etc.), lower-status suburbs are assumed to 
be less successful in annexing such areas 
because of the greater resistance likely to 
be encountered. It. is assumed that an- 
nexed populations will be equivalent or 
lower in status wher compared to the 
suburb's status level. Consequently, an- 
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nexation is hypothesized to be negatively 
related to 1970 status levels. 

Population growth, 1960-1970. Popula- 
tion growth (1960 to 1970) is considered to 
be a function of 1960 suburban status 
levels, percent black, suburban age and 
employment specialization (employment/ 
residence ratio, 1958). It is anticipated 
that the age of a suburb (defined as the 
number of decades since the first census 
year it is reported having a population of 
10,000) has an independent negative effect 
on population growth. As a suburb ages, 
land becomes more intensively utilized 
which precludes expansive housing or 
employment development. Thus older 
suburbs have less potential for population 
growth as reflected in the lessening avail- 
ability of land for housing development. ! 

Earlier status levels (1960) are also hy- 
pothesized to be positively related to 
population growth. Guest (1978) and Far- 
ley (1964) demonstrated that high status 
suburbs attract disproportionately large 
shares of suburban-ring populations. 
Additionally, Schnore (1965) showed that 
higher status residential suburbs are 
growing more rapidly than lower status 
emplcyment suburbs. Consequently, it is 


reasonable to suspect that status levels ` 


influence population growth. 
Employment specialization, as mea- 
sured by the Employment/Residence 
Ratio, is expected to be negatively related 
to population growth. It is argued that, as a 
suburb becomes more specialized as an 
employment center and an inertia in land 
use emerges, the potential for population 
growth is diminished. With the commit- 
ment of land to employing activities, less 
land is available for housing development. 
The percentage of a suburb’s population 
which is black is hypothesized to be nega- 
tively related to population growth. Mar- 
shall and Stahura (1979) demonstrated 
that percent black is negatively related to 
white population change in medium and 


1 A more direct measure would perhaps be land 
use density which unfortunately is not available for 
many of the suburbs utilized in this study. A popula- 
tion density measure was also considered, but with 
population and land area change measures in the 
same model the inclusion of a density measure is 
statistically and conceptually impractical. 
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large suburbs. In small suburbs, percent 
black interacts with black population 
growth to retard white growth. However, 
these negative effects mean a reduction in 
the rate at which the white population in- 
creases rather than indicating a loss of 
white population. Consequently, the net 
effect of percent black on total population 
growth would be to retard growth rather 
than to induce decline.? 

Finally, annexation is hypothesized to 


‘be related positively to population growth. 


The basis for this hypothesis is straight- 
forward—those suburbs that annex land 
also annex population and consequently 
will grow more rapidly that nonannexing 
suburbs. 

Annexation, 1960-1970. Annexation is 
usually treated as a control variable in 
most ecological research. However, 
within the context of this model it has 
substantive importance and is treated as 
an endogenous variable. Why a suburb 
annexes adjacent land and what effect an- 
nexation has on population growth are 
important questions which require de- 
tailed treatments. The discussion of the 
determinants of annexation in this study, 
however, is necessarily limited to the 
variables included in the model. 

There are a number of potential reasons 
why a suburb annexes—to expand tax 
revenues, to acquire land for expansion 
and development, to acquire population, 
etc. Given the lack cf empirical evidence 
regarding annexation, it is assumed that 
the suburbs which need to acquire land for 


‘development and/or to expand their tax 


revenues are usually older, lower status 
suburbs with little industrial or employ- 
ment concentration. Consequently, 
annexation is hypothesized to be posi- 
tively related to suburban age and nega- 
tively to 1960 suburban status and em- 
ployment specialization. In addition, re- 
gion is hypothesized to be positively re- 
lated to annexation though the rationale 
for the relationship is not clearly specifi- . 
able. Regional differences in annexation 
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2 Marshall and Stahura (1979) also show that black 
growth has neither an additive nor interactive effect 
on white growth for a sample of all suburbs. Hence, 
it is not likely that black growth is related to popula- 
tion growth in this study. 
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have been demonstrated in the literature 
and it is possible that they continue to 
exist given the continuing regional dif- 
ferences in other ecological phenomena 
such as population growth, black subur- 
banization, etc. (Klaff and Fuguitt, 1978). 

Suburban status, 1960. Previous status 
levels (1960) are hypothesized to be a 
function of percent black, 1960, suburban 
age and employment specialization, 1958. 
Suburban percent black is hypothesized to 
be negatively related to 1960 status levels. 


"The basis for this hypothesized relation- : 


ship is simply that black Americans col- 

' Jectively still occupy an economically dis- 
advantaged status; consequently, they are 
disproportionately represented in the 
lower status categories, even in the sub- 
urbs (e.g., see Spain et al., 1978). As a 
result, as suburban percent black in- 
creases, the aggregate status level of the 
suburban population is likely to be de- 
pressed. 

Schnore (1965) clearly demonstrated 
the relationship between employment 
specialization ànd suburban status. Em- 
ployment specialization is measured by 
the employment/residence ratio which is 
the ratio of the number of jobs in a suburb 
in 1958 which were in manufacturing, 
trade and service activities to the number 
of residents in that suburb employed in 
these categories. The E/R Ratio directly 
indicates the degree that a suburb imports 
or exports workers. Schnore found that 
residents of employment suburbs are gen- 
erally lower in status than residents of 
residential suburbs. Though not expli- 
cated by Schnore, it is reasonable to argue 
that residential and employment activities 
are somewhat incompatible in that, if 
given a choice and the economic re- 
sources, a resident will choose an envi- 
ronment free from the negative conditions 
commonly associated with employment 
activities (e.g., pollution, congestion). 
Consequently, süburbs with a high degree 
of employment specialization are likely to 
have a resident population somewhat 
lower in status than the population of resi- 
dential- suburbs. 

Finally, suburban age is hypothesized 
to be negatively related to 1960 suburban 
status. Older suburbs have more houses 
that, even if sound, are inferior to housing 
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in newer pzrts of the metropolis. Older 
houses tend to be located on smaller lots, 
require more maintenance and are less 
likely to have many of the modern con- 
veniences zommonly found in newer 
homes such as central air conditioning. 
This would lead higher-status persons to 
seek housirg in newer areas thus produc- 
ing the negative effect of age on suburban 
status. . i 

Percent black, 1960. Percent black, 
1960 is hypothesized to be a function of 
suburban aze, employment specialization 
and region. The empirical basis for these 
hypotheses is found in the earlier work of 
Farley (1970) on black suburbanization. 
Farley found that blacks tend to be con- 
centrated in older suburbs relatively close 
to the ceniral city with substantial local 
employmeat opportunities. Consequently, 
I hypothesize that suburban age and em- 
ployment specialization are positively re- 
lated to percent black. Another important 
finding of Farley's (1970) work is a re- 
gional patiern of black suburbanization; 
north ceniral and northeastern suburbs 
have lowe- percentage black compositions 
than suburbs in other regions. Conse- 
quently, region is hypothesized to posi- 
tively affect black composition. 

Employ-nent specialization, 1958. Em- 
ployment specialization as measured by 
the E/R Ratio is hypothesized to be re- 
lated to suburban age and geographical 
region. Clder suburbs are more likely to 
have greeter concentrations of employing 
activities With time, even high status 
residentizl suburbs will experience signifi- 
cant increases in local employment espe- 
cially in retailing activities. Consequently, 
suburbar age is hypothesized to be posi- 
tively re ated to employment specializa- 
tion. 
Given the findings of Schnore (1965) 
and othe-s that demonstrate regional vari- 
ations im suburbanization patterns, we 
have included region in the model of 
status change primarily as a control vari- 
able. Region is operationalized as a 
dummy variable, where South and West 
are coded one and Northeast and North 
Central are coded zero. Consequently, re- ` 
gion is Eypothesized to be related to sub- 
urban employment specialization as well 
as suburban age, though the nature of the 
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hypothesized relationships are uncleer. It 
is also possible that region may affec- the 
remaining endogenous variables in the 
model in a direct fashion, in that rezion 
may act as a proxy for other unmeasured 
variables which may be related to dif- 
ferences in suburbanization patterns. 


PROCEDURE 


The model of status change that wil be 
employed is a lagged endogenous-varizble 
structural equation model. The model de- 
picted in Figure 1 is an isomorphic repre- 
sentation of the theory of suburban status 
change explicated in the previous section. 
In the diagram, single-headed arrows rep- 
resent a hypothesized unidirectional re- 
lationship between the linked variabEs. 
Variables within the model are classifed 
as either endogenous (variables not p-e- 
determined) or exogenous (predetermined 
variables). Within the model, both: 1€60 
and 1970 status measures are utilized; the 
model is a lagged-endogenous variable 
model which has several distinzt 
` properties and advantages in comparison 
with a multiple regression model. The ob- 
vious advantage in utilizing a structural 
model as compared with the use of a stand- 
ard multiple regression model is that i- 
- direct causal effects can be identified. A 
less obvious advantage of using a lagged 
endogenous variable structural model zs 
compared with a standard recursive 
structural model or a multiple regressicn 
model is that the longitudinal nature of 
some of the data allows for a discussion of 
several dynamic properties of the mode, 
i.e., the existence of equilibrium states cf 
the dependent variable and patterns cf 
longitudinal change in the dependent vart- 
able (Anderson, 1977). However, the 
examination of the dynamic properties o£ 
the suburban change model goes beyond 
the more modest scope of this research. 

The units of analysis are all incorpo- 
rated places with 10,000 or more popula 
tion in the 1960 Census of Population lo- 
cated within the boundaries of standarc 
metropolitan statistical areas (SMSAs_ 
that could also be identified in the 197C 
census. There were 714 places meeting the 
above criteria for which all data were 
available. Data for employment spe- 
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cialization and percent black are not 
available for suburbs smaller than 10,000. 
Consequently, the smaller suburbs and 
the unincorporated areas could not be 
used in the analysis. However, a large 
majority of the suburban fringe population 
lies in the larger suburbs utilized in this 
study (about 75%). 


FINDINGS: STRUCTURAL MODEL OF 
STATUS EVOLUTION 


The results of the analysis of the status 
change models (a separate model of 
change is fitted for each of the three status 
characteristics) are presented in Table 1. 
When we consider the model of educa- 
tional persistence, we find population 
growth (8 = .04), 1960 educational levels 
(8 = .91), suburban age (8 —.04) and 
region (8 = —.08) have statistically sig- 
nificant (p<.05) direct effects on 1970 
educational levels. It was not anticipated 
that suburban age would have a significant 
direct effect on 1970 status levels. How- 
ever, the magnitude of the effect was not 
large (8 = —.04) and it will be seen later 
that the primary effect of age on 1970 edu- 
cational levels is indirect. 

As predicted, 1970 percent white-collar 
is a function of 1960 percent white-collar 
(8 BR) and population growth 
(B= —.09). However, suburban age 
(B = —.08) again had én unanticipated sig- 
nificant direct effect on 1970 occupational 
levels. Population growth is negatively 
related to 1970 occupational levels and not 
positively as anticipated. The negative 
relationship between growth and 1970 
percent white-collar suggests that subur- 
ban migrants in recent years are more het- 
erogeneous with respect to occupations 
than in previous years. Migrants at all skill 


: levels are now taking up residence in the 


fringe in response to increasing job de- 
centralization (Dean, 1973; Guest and 
Cluett, 1974). . 
Finally, current suburban income levels 
are found to be a function of 1960 income 
levels (8-.83), suburban sage (B = —.16) 
and region (B — —.09). Population growth 
*had no significant partial effect on current 
income levels, contrary to what was an- 
ticipated. As a result, the role of popula- 
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tion growth as a key in suburban persis- 
tence and/or evolution has to be seriously 
questioned because in none of the models 
are the effects large. For income, the ef- 
fect of growth is'not statistically signifi- 
cant (p<.05); and even where the effects 
are statistically significant, only for edu- 
cational levels is the nature of the re- 
lationship consistent with the one hypoth- 
esized. 

Contrary to expectations, annexation 
exerted no significant direct effect on any 
of the three status characteristics. This 
indicates that annexed populations are 
similar to suburban populations in terms 
of status characteristics. The only effect 
annexation has is indirect through popu- 
lation growth and these effects are small 
(see Table 2). When growth affects status, 
the mechanism that apparently functions 
to change status levels is the discrepancy 
between in-migrants status characteristics 
and the characteristics of the suburban 
populations. For educational char- 
acteristics, suburban in-migrants are 
somewhat higher in educational attain- 
ment than suburban populations while 
in-migrants are less likely to occupy 
white-collar jobs than suburban residents. 

In all three status models, the role of 
region &s a control variable becomes evi- 
dent. For the income and education mod- 
els, region has significant direct effects on 
current status levels (8 = —.08 and —.09, 
respectively), i.e., suburbs in the West 
and South are generally lower in income 
and educational status than those in the 
Northeast and North Central regions. 
These regional differences in suburban 
statuses are consistent with previous re- 
search (Schnore, 1965). 

When we consider the direct effects in 
the remaining equations in the models, 
suburban growth is shown to be a function 
of percent black (8 = —.13), employment 
specialization (8 = .07), age (8 = —.25), 
region (B = .11) and annexation (8 = .16) 
"as hypothesized. Of interest is the partial 
effect of employment specialization on 
growth. The negative effect of employ- 
ment specialization on growth was unan- 
ticipated. But it is interpretable within the 
context of recent trends in job suburbani- 
zation; suburbs that are specialized as 
employment centers are apparently at- 
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tracting migrants who are seeking jobs or 
wish to live closer to jobs or want better 
housing. The negative environmental as- 
pects usually associated with employment 
concentrations are apparently being over- 
ridden by economic necessity for an in- 
creasing number of suburban migrants. It 
was somewhat surprising that 1960 edu- 
cational levels had no significant effect on 
population growth rates. Apparently, the 
moderate relationships between earlier 
status levels and growth rates as demon- 
strated by Guest (1978) are spurious; the 
relationship reflects a common set of 
causally prior variables (age, percent 
black and E/R Ratio). 

Annexation was found to be solely a 
function of geographical region (8 = .16). 
Regional differences in annexation exist. 
Southern and western suburbs are more 
likely to annex than northern and north 
eastern suburbs. However, suburban 
status, age and employment specialization 
did not have the anticipated effects on an- 
nexation. The identification of the deter- 
minants of annexation and the explication 
of the nature of regional differences in an- 
nexation remains as a future research 
goal. . | 

The equations for the three 1960 status 
characteristics are also presented in Table 
1. In each case, 1960 status is a function 
of percent black, employment specializa- 
tion and suburban age. In addition, region 
significantly affects 1960 income levels. 
The effects of percent black and employ- 
ment specialization on 1960 status char- 
acteristics are of importance since, de- 
spite the absence of significant direct ef- 
fects, significant indirect effects of these 
variables on 1970 status emerge. In addi- 
tion to the significant direct effects of age 
on 1970 status characteristics, the moder- 
ate partial effects of suburban age on 1960 
characteristics also suggest large indirect 
effects on 1970 status levels. 

The utility of using a multiple equation 
model becomes apparent when we try to 
interpret the relative importance of per- 
cent black, employment specialization 
and age in explaining current status levels. 
Using a single equation model, as was the 
case in previous research (Guest, 1978; 
Farley, 1964; Stahura, 1979), would lead 
to the conclusion that percent black and 
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employment specialization have no sig- 
nificant effects on 1970 status and that 
suburban age has a Statistically significant 
but rather small effect on 1970 status. 
Using a multiple equation model; we see 
that percent black, employment spe- 
cialization and age are important determi- 
nants of current status levels but that their 
effects are primarily indirect. The indirect 
effects of these and other variables on 
1970 status characteristics are discussed 
briefly in the next section. 

In Table 2 are presented the decom- 
positions of the effects of each endogen- 
ous variable and region on each of the 
three status characteristics. The decom- 


position of the effects for 1970 educational ` 


levels reveals several interesting find- 
ings. The relation between population 
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growth and 1970 education is shown to be 
primarily spurious despite the significant 
direct effect. This pattern persists across 
the two remaining status characteristics; 
the relation between population growth ' 
and 1970 occupational and income char- 
acteristics are also spurious. 

The effects of percent black, employ- 
ment specialization and, especially, age 
on each of the 1970 status characteristics 
are shown to be primarily indirect in na- 
ture. These three characteristics all oper- 
ate through 1960 status levels in affecting 
current status levels. Of particular interest 
are the indirect effects of suburban age 
and employment specialization on current 
educational (—.32, —.06) occupational 
(—.19, —.12) and income levels (—.20, 
—.05). These indirect 'effects will be 


Table 2. Decomposition of the Effects of the Study Variables on Three Suburban Status Characteristics 








Education, 1970 














Total! Direct? ` Indirect? Spurious‘ Joint? 
Growth 19 .04 .00 .15 .00 
Annex .00 —.01 .01 00 ` .00 
Education, 1960 92 .91 .00 01 .00 
96 Black -.26 .00 -2 —.04 Du 
E/R Ratio ~ 13 .00 — .06 —.07 .00 
Age ~ 36 —.04 —.32 00 .00 
Region Dé —.08 12 00 .00 
Occupation, 1970 
Growth -—,03 —.09 .00 .06 .00 
Annex -.04 —.01 —.02 —.01 .00 
Occupation, 1960 .90 .88- 00 be .00 
% Black ~,22 .00 —.19 —.03 .00 
E/R Ratio -,16 .00 —.12 — .04 .00 
Age — 28 —.08 —.19 —.01 00 
Region —.02 .00 .02 .00 
]ncome, 1970 

Growth .06 .00 .00 .06 .00 
Annex I -.09 —.01 .00 —.08 .00 
Income, 1960 .88 83 .00 .05 .00 
$6 Black md .00 —.12 —.05 .00 
E/R Ratio -.M .00 —.05 —.06 .00 
Age — 29 —.16 — 20 07 .00 
Region — 18 —.09 —.14 05 .00 





1 Defined as the zero-order correlation coefficients between the independent variables and the 1970 status 
characteristics. These correlations are standardized regression coefficients and represent the average amount 
of change in the standard deviation of the dependent variable associated with a standard deviation in an 


‘independent variable. 


"Defined as the path coefficient, which refers to the amount of change in the independent variable when 
both are measured in standard deviation units and the effects of all other variables in the particular equation 


have been controlled (Land, 1969). 


3 Defined as the impact of a variable on 1970 status characteristics through other variables in the model, 
The calculation of this effect is described in Land (1969). 
* Defined as that part of the total correlation between an endogenous (independent) variable and 1970 status 


which is due to common causes (Land, 1969). , 


* Defined as that part of the total correlation between an exogenous variable and 1970 status due to the 
correlations of the exogenous variable to other exogenous variables, which in turn are causally related to 1970 


status (Land, 1969). 
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examined in some detail in the discussion 
section. ' 


DISCUSSION 


This study has presented a number of 
substantive findings of interest to urban 
ecologists. A causal model of suburban 
status change/persistence is developed 
that summarizes and reevaluates the pre- 
vious research on suburban persistence. 
In the model, the indirect roles of subur- 
ban age, employment specialization and 
percent black in producing 1970 status 
levels are explicated. Suburban age, per- 
cent black and employment specialization 
affect current status levels inasmuch as 
they also affect earlier (1960) status levels. 
The implications for status persistence 
suggested by these findings are consistent 
with Farley’s (1964) explanation of subur- 
ban socioeconomic persistence. Farley 
(1964) suggested that the ‘tecological 
niche” (the role that a suburb plays in the 
metropolitan division of labor) determines 
to a large extent the characteristics of a 
suburb's initial population composition 
and also that the persistence of a suburb's 
functional position insures the replace- 
ment of out-migrant populations with in- 
migrants who are similar in composition. 
It has also been shown that suburban 
functional roles persist; once a suburb at- 
tains an employing or residential character 
in relation to other suburbs it tends to 
remain that way (Stahura, 1978). It ap- 
pears that suburban age and employment 
Specialization are characteristics that par- 
tially define a suburb's position in relation 
io other suburbs in terms of functional 
role. What is implied by the findings in 
this study is that these characteristics 
serve as indicators of a suburb's initial 
ecological niche and that these indicators 
determine to a large extent the char- 
acteristics of early suburban populations. 
These population characteristics tend to 
persist since a suburb is not likely to 
change its functional role vis-à-vis other 
suburbs. 

Farley (1964) illustrated his argument 
using two suburbs (at the time) of the 
Chicago metropolitan area; Hammond, 
Indiana and Evanston, Illinois. In its early 
developmental years, Hammond emerged 
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as an employment center while Evanston 
emerged as a residential center. The 
ecological niches occupied by these two 
places have persisted and their socioeco- 
nomic compositions have changed little in 
relation to one another; that is, Evanston 
still has a much higher status level. The 
role of age in retarding status increase can 
be demonstrated by making comparisons 
between Evanston and Hammond to 
newer employing and residential suburbs. 
In making such comparisons, it is gener- 
ally found that newer employing and resi- 
dential suburbs are higher in status than 
older suburbs (Stahura, 1975). Once an 
initial population composition is estab- 
lished as determined by its ecological 
niche, the composition is likely to persist 
since functional roles persist. 

The supply of resources available 
within a suburb, the inertia in land use 
patterns that evolves with development, 
and types and quality of housing con- 
structed in a suburb's developmental 
years are all related to the composition of 
the initial resident population. These ideas 
are hardly new. They have been articu- 
lated by Duncan and Duncan (1955) in 
their discussion of the persistence of 
neighborhood housing stocks. The point 
to be emphasized is that status persistence 
can be explained by suburban functional 
role persistence. If any status evolution 
occurs it is likely due to the effects of age 
on housing stock and the continuation or 
discontinuation of certain types of em- 
ployment activities. Consequently, sub- 
urbs that undergo renovation or renewal 
(i.e., change in land usage patterns) are 
most likely to change their functional 
position within the metropolis and their 
population compositions, As of yet, few 
suburbs are undergoing renewal in the 
sense of land use transition but in the near 
future some evolution in land use is likely 
to occur às the inner ring suburbs begin to 
face deteriorating housing stocks and a 
loss of population and activities to other 
areas. 

The role of population growth in the 
explanation of status epersistence/ 
evolution is overstated in previous re- 
Search. In this study, growth is shown to 
have statistically significant effects on 
1970 educational and occupational char- 
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acteristics though the relationship with 
occupation (negative) was inconsistent 
with that hypothesized. Population 
growth had no effect on current income 
characteristics. The finding that growth 
differentially affects suburban status 
characteristics is consistent with the 
findings of Collver and Semyonov (1978) 
who show different types of effects to 
each status characteristic. Guest (1978), 
however, argues that growth positively 
influences status change in a significant 
way. In this study it was shown that, in 
general, the effect of growth on current 
status levels is spurious. Consequently, 
the effect of growth on status change is 
minor and whatever effect does exist var- 
ies in nature according to the status char- 
acteristic. 
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The purpose of this study is to examine the impact of the movement into early adolescence upon 
the self-esteem of children. Which children are most vulnerable to this role-transition and what 
is the effect of changes in school environment, pubertal development, and social behavior? 
With repeated survey interviews and nurses’ measurements, 798 school children were followed 
from sixth into seventh grade in two different types of school systems. Findings indicate that, in 
seventh grade, white adolescent girls who have entered the new environment of junior high 
school appear to be at a disadvantage in comparison both to boys in general and to girls who do 
not have to change schools. Among the girls, the ones with lowest self-esteem appear to be 
those who have recently experienced multiple changes, that is, who have changed schools, have 
reached puberty, and who have also started to "date." Among boys, in contrast, early pubertal 
development is an advantage for self-esteem. These data thus demonstrate the way in which 
coping with a major role transition can be significantly affected by environmental context, level 
of biological development, and social behavior. 


Adolescence has been characterized as 
a period of storm and stress compared to 
childhood (Hall, 1904), particularly in 
modern societies where this transition pe- 
riod to adulthood is long and the norms 
that apply are unclear. However, several 
investigators question the assumption of 
adolescence as a distressing period for the 
child. (See Elkin and Westley, 1955; 
Grinker et al., 1962, Douvan and Adel- 
son, 1966; Offer, 1969; and Weiner, 1970.) 
The object of this study is to investigate 
(1) whether the movement from childhood 
into early adolescence is stressful, spe- 
cifically in terms of youngsters’ self- 
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esteem, (2) which types of children are 
most vulnerable in this regard, and (3) 
what specific impact pubertal develop- 
ment, environmental change, and new so- 
cial behaviors have upon the self-esteem 
of early adolescents. 

In a cross-sectional survey of 1,918 
school children from grades 3--12 in Bal- 
timore, Simmons et al. (1973) did identify 
early adolescence as an apparently dis- 
turbing! period for the self-picture of chil- 
dren in general, and of girls in particular 
(Simmons and F. Rosenberg, 1975), based 
on their scores on various psychological 
scales. To be more specific, the largest 
negative change seemed to occur among 
12 year olds. Furthermore, according to 
Simmons et al. (1973), the child's envi- 
ronmental context appeared to have a 
stronger effect on the self-image than 
age-maturation. One of the major reasons 
12 year olds were more likely than 11 year 
olds to show an increase in self-image 
disturbance appeared to be that most 12 
year olds had recently entered junior high 

e 


wl The term "disturbing" is used here to indicate 
any change in a direction presumed uncomfortable 


‘for the child., It is not meant to connote 


psychopathology. 
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school. Twelve year olds in seventh grade 
(and hence in a junior high school) were 
more likely to show negative self-images 
than twelve year olds in sixth grade 
(elementary school). There were no com- 
parable differences between 11 and 12 
year olds in the sixth grade or between 12 
and 13 year olds in seventh grade. Thus, 
being in a traditional junior high school at 
the time of puberty appeared to be a sig- 
nificant factor affecting the child's self- 
image. 

In sum, the Baltimore study identified a 
key developmental year at the beginning 
of adolescence as disturbing for the 
self-image, isolated females as being most 
vulnerable to this disturbance, and 
suggested that part of the problem was 
due to a marked change in the child's 
school environment at that point. While 
several other quantitative studies support 
this picture of self-image disturbance in 
early adolescence (Piers and Harris, 1964; 
Offer and Howard, 1972) and a greater 
self-concept disturbance for girls (Offer 
and Howard, 1972; Bohan, 1973; Hatha- 
way and Monachesi, 1963), other investi- 
gations contradict these conclusions (see 
Long et al., 1968; Rosenberg, 1965; 
Bohan, 1973; and Maccoby and Jacklin, 
1974:chap. 4).? The current study was con- 
ducted in order that these relationships 
could be tested again with a design that 
would overcome some of the limitations of 

' the prior research. 

In particular, there are four major limi- 
tations to the Baltimore study. First, 
similar to much of the prior research in 
this area, the Baltimore study does not 
follow the same children over time; it is 
cross-sectional and therefore the number 
and type of children negatively affected 
cannot be determined. In contrast, the 
current study is longitudinal and follows 
children through this key period with 
measures both in sixth grade and again in 
seventh. 

A second limitation of the Baltimore 
study is that al seventh graders were 
attending junior high school. Thus, they 
had all recenfly moved from a protected 


? Also see Engel, 1959; Katz and Zigler, 1967; 


Jorgensen and Howell, 1969 for other quantitative 
studies. 
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elementary school, where they usually 
had one teacher and one set of classmates, 
to a new, much larger, more impersonal 
junior high where their teachers, class- 
mates and even rooms were constantly 
changing and expectations concerning be- 
havior were markedly different. They had 
experienced a sharp environmental dis- 
continuity at this key point in the life- 
cycle (see Benedict, 1954). 

Since most other studies have not 
examinec the role played by changes in 
adolescents’ school environment, the 
question arises -as to whether the same 
disturbarce in self-picture would occur in 
a different type of school, a school in 
which early adolescents were confronted 
with less environmental discontinuity. A 
kinderga-ten through eighth grade school 
(K-8) might be expected to present the 
child moving from sixth to seventh grade 
with a less sudden change, both in terms 
of the impersonality of the environment 
and in terms of others’ expectations for 


-adult-lik2 behavior on his part. In order to 


investigete this possibility, we have com- 
pared children moving into traditional 
junior High schools to children in KS 
schools who are moving from sixth to 
seventh grade within the same school. 
This design enables us to explore the 
questior of whether any self-image distur- 
bance that does occur is significantly af- 
fected by environmental context or 
whether the result is due mainly to a de- 
velopmental, psycho-biological process 
such as puberty. If the disturbance be- 
tween sixth and seventh grade occurs re- 
gardless of school-type, the explanation 
will appear to be primarily maturational or 
developmental. If, instead, an increase in 
disturbence is more evident in the junior 
high school with its greater level of social 
discontmuity, then the change will appear 
to be heavily environmental or contextual. 
We also would like to measure more 
directly the impact of puberty. The third 
limitaticn of the Baltimore research (and 
of mans prior studies) has been the ab- 
sence oz an adequate measure of puberty. 
The individual's chronological age, which 
is frequzntly used, has been shown to be a 
poor indicator of physical development, 
particularly for this age group (see Tan- 
ner, 1€61; 1971; Reynolds and Wines, 
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1948; 1951). In order to improve on this 
situation, the present study has included 
other indicators of physical maturation. 

Thus, we shall be able to investigate the 
part puberty plays in challenging chil- 
dren’s self-picture in school environments 
characterized either by continuity or by 
discontinuity.? Although past studies do 
not deal with puberty in different envi- 
-ronmental contexts, the literature does 
suggest that early developing boys gener- 
ally have an advantage. It is unclear, how- 
ever, whether early or late maturing girls 
are better off psychologically (see 
Clausen, 1975; Faust, 1960; Mussen et al., 
1969:613—6). 

A final limitation of the Baltimore study 
is that it contained scanty measures of 
"dating-like" behavior. Since one of the 
new major social activities in adolescence 
involves establishing social relationships 
with the opposite sex, it would appear im- 
portant in this current research to investi- 
gate the impact of these new relationships 
on the self-picture for children who have 
and have not reached puberty in the 
different school environments. In this 
way, we can explore whether early dating is 
‘stressful or advantageous to the self- 
picture of different types of children. 

In sum, with a key developmental year 
identified (the transition from sixth to 
seventh grade), we shall focus on the in- 
fluence of environmental, biological, and 
social changes on adolescents' self- 
esteem. The logic of this paper will be to 
identify groups at greater risk and to try to 
specify more and more exactly which 
subtypes within these groups are most 
vulnerabie in terms of self-esteem. This 
type of research is consistent with Kohn's 
(1976) call to investigators to take into ac- 
count interactions of biological, psycho- 
logical, and social structural conditions as 
they affect levels of psychological strain. 


METHOD 
Sampling 


The present study was conducted 
within the Milwaukee Public Schools from 


3 See Seidman, 1960; Smith and Lebo, 1956; Blos, 
1962; and Anna Freud, 1958 concerning the role of 
puberty in the adolescent crisis. 
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1974—1976. Seven hundred and ninety- 
eight school children from 18 elementary 
schools were followed from grade 6 to 7. 
These children were interviewed privately 
by trained survey interviewers, once in 
sixth grade and a year later in seventh 
grade. In addition, each student went 
through several brief sessions with a 
registered nurse to establish his or her 
level of physical development. 

There were three main populations of 
Schools from which we sampled: (1) eighth 
grade-top schools (K-8) which involved no 
change of schools for the child in seventh 
grade, (2) sixth grade-top schools (K-6) 
with social characteristics similar to the 
eighth grade-top schools—in particular, 
they were predominantly white schools, 
and (3) the remaining sixth grade-top 
schools (K-6), which were heavily black 
and thus not comparable to the K-8 
schools.^ All seven K-8 schools were 
asked to participate; only one school re- 
fused. A stratified random sample of K-6 
schools was chosen from each of the 
other two categories noted. The stratifi- 
cation variables were the percent of 
minority students in the school and the 
size of the school. Altogether there were 
18 schools included in the final sample: 
six K-8 schools, eight comparable K-6 
schools, and four predominantly black 
K-6 schools.* 

Within the schools sampled, all sixth 
grade students were invited to participate, 
which gave every student within each 
stratum of the sample an equal probability 
of being invited. Parental permission was 
solicited from all sixth graders in the sam- 
pled schools in Milwaukee and was se- 
cured from 82% of the original population; 
86% of these students remained in the 
school system for the two years of the 
longitudinal study. 

Two criteria were important in the 


* Schools that were heavily Spanish-speaking in 
composition were excluded for all three populations, 
due to the unknown validity of our instruments with 
this ethnic group. 

š One of the original comparable K-6 schools re- 
fused and a new school was redrawn. Although not 
pertinent to this article, it should be noted that one 
original black K-6 school refused as well as one 
junior high into which black K-6 schools fed. New 
schools were redrawn. 
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evaluation of the sample design: first, did. 
the sample of schools reflect the popula- 
tion from which they were drawn?‘ In fact, 
for each school-type the sample schools 
are very similar to the population of 
schools on a variety of variables: median 
family income, achievement scores, 
teacher’s background, mean percentage of 
children who move in or out of the school, 
mean percentage of teachers with only a 
B.A., mean percentage of teachers with 
only one year experience (see Blyth, 
1977). 

A second criterion in the evaluation of 
the sampling design involved the com- 
parability of the six K-8 schools and the 
eight predominantly white K-6 schools. It 
should be noted that the diversity of 
school-types within the Milwaukee public 
school system is primarily a function of 
idiosyncratic historical development 
rather than a matter of a clear policy dif- 
ference that could threaten to bias our 
comparison. However, in order to claim 
that differences between children in sup- 
posedly comparable K-8 and K-6 schools 
reflect differential reactions, it is neces- 
Sary to rule out obvious initial differences 
between the two groups of schools. The 
data show virtually no differences be- 
tween the K-8 and comparable K-6 
schools on the same wide variety of social 
characteristics mentioned above (see 
Blyth, 1977). 

This analysis deals only with the white 
children in the comparable K-6 and K-8 
schools since there are not enough black 
children in these two types of school to 
allow a separate subgroup analysis and 
since prior research indicates that black 
and white children react differently in 
terms of their self-esteem (Rosenberg and 
Simmons, 1972; Simmons et al., 1978; 
Simmons, 1978). 


* [n order to test such comparability, we investi- 
gated whether the randomly drawn sample of K-6 
schools within any given stratum of percent minority 
showed a sample mean more than one standard de- 
viation away from the population mean for that 
stratum on either of two important characteristics: 
mean median family income of the area served by the 
school and the mean percent of under-achievers in 
the school. The samples involved in the analysis in 
this paper (that is, the K-8 schools and comparable 
K-6-Junior High schools) were fine according to this 
standard. : 
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Self-esteem. The major dependent vari- 
able used in this analysis is self-esteem. 
Self-esteem is defined here as an indi- 
vidual's global positive or negative atti- 
tude toward him- or herself. In this usage 
the individual with high self-esteem con- 
siders her/himself to be a person of worth, 
though not necessarily superior to others. 
Low self-esteem, on the other hand, im- 
plies self-rejection, self-dissatisfaction, or 
self-contempt. Self-esteem is measured 
here by the same six-item Guttman Scale 
used in the Baltimore study described 
earlier (Rosenberg and Simmons, 
1972:chap. 2). 

Since a key aspect of this study is to 
replicate the Baltimore research as well as 
to extend its findings, it was deemed im- 
portant to use the same exact measure of 
the major dependent variable. (See 
Rosenberg and Simmons, 1972 and Sim- 
mons, Rosenberg and Rosenberg, 1973 for 
a discussion of the validity of this scale.) 
In the present Milwaukee study, the re- 
producibility is .927, the scalability is 
.765, the minimum marginal reproducibil- 
ity is .690 and the percent improvement is 
.237 as computed by the Ford technique 
(Ford, 1950). In the Baltimore research, 
this measure was shown to correlate with 
the widely used Rosenberg self-esteem 
scale (Gamma = .61), but to be more 
appropriate for use with younger children. 
(See Rosenberg, 1965; Wylie, 1974 and 
Wells and Marwell, 1976 for a discussion 
and highly positive evaluation of the relia- 
bility and validity of the Rosenberg self- 
ésteem scale.) 
` Girls’ puberty. In addition to school- 
type, pubertal development is a major in- 
dependent variable. For the purposes of 
this paper we simply distinguish between 
girls who have begun to menstruate and 
girls who have not. This information was 
collected within a few weeks of the survey 
interview by a nurse who also weighed 
and measured the children and collected 
other relevant information. 

Menstruation is typically a late sign in 
the process ‘of pubertal development 
(Tanner, 1971). In our data, menstruation 
correlates significantly (p < .01) with the 
following other indicators of puberty for 
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seventh grade girls: height (r = .40), 
presence of underarm hair (.32), presence 
of a figure (.55), presence of acne (.41), 
and nurses' rating of overall physical 
maturity (.50)." Thus, girls who have 
-begun menstruating are likely to look 
more developed to themselves, their 
peers, and adults. 

Boys’ puberty. For boys, no clear and 
easy indicator of puberty exists. The best 
measure of pubertal development, ac- 
cording to Tanner (1971), would involve 
the measurement of the genitalia. How- 
ever, it was not possible for us to secure 
school consent to undress the children; 
even if such consent could have been ob- 
tained, the rate of parental and child re- 
fusal would certainly have destroyed the 
random nature of the sample. 

Therefore, we decided to use rate of 
measured height growth as our main indi- 
cator of puberty for boys. In sixth and 
seventh grade, relatively few boys have 
entered puberty (Tanner, 1971; Seidman, 
1960). Thus we can be fairly certain that 
boys who are growing very slowly are 
prepubertal, that is, they have not yet 
entered the pubertal growth spurt. They 
are not likely to be at the other end of the 
spectrum and slowing down their growth 
as they reach adult height. In contrast, 
many girls at this age have almost com- 
pleted their growth in height, and a slow 
rate of height growth cannot distinguish 
between early and late developers (Seid- 
man, 1960). 

In order to classify boys according to 
height growth, we utilized norms reported 
by Stolz and Stolz (1951). Stolz and 
Stolz followed the height growth of 67 
boys through prepubertal, pubertal, and 
postpubertal periods and reported (p. 
106) that the mean gain in height during 
the pubertal growth spurt was 76.7 mil- 
limeters in a year with a standard devia- 
tion of 9.18 millimeters and a range of 50.4 
to 90.8 millimeters. In our sample, boys 
were classified as clearly within their pub- 


? Although classifications of pubic hair dispersion 
and breast development have been recommended as 
indicators of puberty (Tanner, 1971), it is extremely 
unlikely that either the school system or a suffi- 
ciently large random sample of parents or children 
would agree to our using measures which involved 
the children’s undressing. 
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ertal growth spurt if, at the minimum, 
their height growth was not more than one 
standard deviation below Stolz’ mean. 
Obviously boys who were growing even 
faster than this were also classified as 
pubertal. The range for the rate of growth 
for these fast growers of 67.72 to 134.63 
millimeters the past year encompassed 
31% of our sample. At the other extreme, 
those who grew less than any pubertal 
boys in Stolz and Stolz’ series were 
termed nonpubertal. These boys’ yearly 
growth ranged from 25.42 millimeters to 
49.915 millimeters, and they accounted for 
40% of the sample. The middle group 
which grew 50.4 to 67.593 millimeters a 
year (29% of the sample) cannot be clearly 
categorized with these data as either in or 
not in their pubertal height spurt. (Our 
mean annual height growth for boys was 
61.36 millimeters and the standard devia- 
tion was 22.35.)3 

It should be noted that there is a fairly 
high correlation between height and pu- 
bertal growth (r = .59). In order to un- 
tangle the impact of actual height and pu- 
berty (or rate of height growth for boys), 
we must control for height when we 
examine the effects of puberty. However, 
in terms of numbers of cases, there are 
very few short boys in our sample who are 
other than prepubertal, and very few tall 
boys who are not in a phase of fast growth 
(see Blyth et al. In press).? Thus, we can- 
not look at the effects of puberty for tall or 
short boys separately. In order to control 
for height, therefore,. we include only 
medium height boys whenever we are in- 
specting the effects of boys' pubertal de- 
velopment. Among medium height boys, 
rate of height growth as an indicator of 
puberty correlates significantly (p « .05) 
with other indicators of puberty: presence 
of underarm hair (r = .19), self-reported 
rate of muscle growth (.11), degree of 


* In cross-tabular analysis, this variable is 
trichotomized; in regression and correlation analysis 
a dichotomy and effect coding is utilized in which the 
nonpubertal and the middle group are contrasted to 
the clearly pubertal boys, in owder to make the 
analysis as comparable as possible to that of the 
girls. 

* Future analyses will examine the impact of 
height itself and other body features upon self. 
esteem (see Blyth et al.; In press). 
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voice change (.17), presence of acne (.30), 
presence of lip hair (.23), nurse’s rating of 
muscular build (.41), and nurse’s overall 
rating of physical maturity (.44). 

Early dating behavior. A final major in- 
dependent variable involves early dating 
behavior. Early dating behavior was in- 
dexed by the following three-item scale: 


. “Do you ever go to dances or parties 


where there are both boys and girls 
present? Yes/No" ‘‘Do you ever go out 
with another girl and a couple of boys or 
meet a group of boys and girls at night? 
Yes/No” “Do you ever go out with a boy 
alone? Yes/No.” This is a Guttman Scale 
with a coefficient of reproducibility of 
.92, a coefficient of scalability of .71, a 
minimal marginal reproducibility of .72 
and a percent improvement of .20. 
Measurement of change. In this study, 
not only is the absolute level of the de- 
pendent variable of self-esteem of con- 
cern, but the extent to which it changes 
between sixth and seventh grade is also 
important. We wish to determine whether 
there are gains or losses in the dependent 
variable from one year to the next, and 
whether different subgroups of children 
vary in the direction or degree of change. 
It is, of course, possible to compute a 
simple gain score in which the sixth grade 
self-esteem score is subtracted from the 
seventh grade self-esteem score. 
However, in considering changes be- 
tween the two years, it is necessary to 
control for the initial sixth grade score. 
Otherwise, in the case of self-esteem, 
children with initially low self-esteem will 
have more room for improvement, while 
children with initially high self-esteem will 
have more room on the scale to move 
downward (see Bohrnstedt, 1969). To ad- 
just for these ceiling and floor effects, all 
analyses use the sixth grade value of the 
dependent variable (or the ''Time 1 
Score’’) as a covariate or control variable 
while investigating the effect of various 
independent variables on the raw change 
score. Thus, an analysis of covariance ina 
regression framework is used in which the 
dependent variable is the raw change 
score, sixth grade self-esteem is the 
covariate or control variable and the indd- 
pendent variables (such as sex of child and 
school-type) are ''effect coded’’- and 
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treated as dummy variables. From this 
analysis we can derive adjusted mean 
change scores for subgroups—that is, 
subgroup change scores that adjust or, in 


‘effect, control for sixth grade self-esteem 


(Schuessler, 1971:209-10). In addition, 
the regression analysis yields stand- 
ardized and unstandardized regression 
coefficieats as well as F-tests of 
significance. The adjusted mean change 
scores for subgroups can also be derived 
more expeditiously from the Multiple 
Classification Analysis program of SPSS. 
With these methods, we can compare dif- 
ferences among subgroups in terms of 
direction and magnitude of adjusted mean 
change in self-esteem; that is, change ad- 
justing for sixth grade self-esteem scores. 

An alternate method would be to do an 
analysis cf covariance in regression for- 
mat that uses the Time 2 or seventh grade 
value of self-esteem as the dependent 
variable and include in the regression 
analysis the Time 1 or sixth grade value of 
self-esteem as well as the independent 
variables. That is, the dependent variable 
would be the Time 2 score rather than the ` 
raw gain score. In both cases the Time 1 
variable would be controlled. We prefer 
the adjusted mean change scores because 
this method allows for easier inspection, 
interpretation, and communication of 
findings. However, the unstandardized 
regression coefficients for the indepen- 
dent variables (but not for the covariate) 
and the significance levels: attached to 
them, as well as tests of significance based 
on increments in R?, remain identical re- 
gardless of which dependent variable is 
used—tbe change score or the Time 2 
score.!? 


10 The identity of these values: can be proved 
algebraica ly; that is, the use of the adjusted change 
scores does not double adjust for differences at Time 
| (see Bock, 1975:505). A copy of the proof of this 
identity can be secured from the senior author 
(Simmons), as well as more detail about derivation of 
the change score from either the Multiple Classifica- 
tion Analysis or the regression analysis 
presented with the figures. In the Multiple 
Classification Analysis program of SPSS, the ad- 
justed mean for each subgroup is expressed as an 
adjusted deviation from the Grand Mean Change ° 
over all groups. In order to express change for each 
subgroup .n terms ‘of absolute gain or loss, we have 
added the Grand Mean Change itself to the sub- 
group deviation from the Grand Mean. 
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Table 1. Self-Esteem by Sex by School Type (Whites Only)* 




















Comparable 
Seventh Grade _ K-8 Schools ` Jr, High Schools ` Total 
Self-Esteem Males Females Males Females Males Females 
low 25% 35% 23% 45% 24% 41% 
medium 33% 32% 38% 30% 36% 31% 
high 42% 33% 39% 25% n 4096 28% 
` 100% 100% 10096 100% 100% 10095 
(111) (93) (168) (148) (279) (241) 
x! = 17.74 x? = 18.29 
p< .001 p < .001 
Significance of 
Increase in R2 
*Regression B b Significance when interaction 
Analysis (Standardized) (Unstandardized) p of F added to equation 
2-Independent Variable 
Equation 
Sex (Male = —1; 
Female = +1) — 20 —.60 <,001 
School Type (K-8 = —1; 
_ Jr. High = +1) —.06 —.21 — 
Intercept Constant 3.87 
2-Indeperndent Variables p <.05 
Plus Interaction 
Sex —.09 —.31 = 
School-Type — .02 .80 — 
Sex by School Type —.16 -.62 .04 
Intercept Constant 3.69 





It should also be noted that analysis of 
covariance can be performed only when 
there is no significant interaction of the 
independent variables and the covariate. 
All analyses presented in this paper were 
first tested to make certain this assump- 
tion was not violated. In this paper 
significance levels of p = .10 are reported 
and tests for interaction are based on 
whether inclusion of the interaction term 
adds significantly to the. R2.!! 


, FINDINGS 


This analysis is focused upon the way in 
which self-esteem in early adolescence is 
related to the nature of school environ- 
ment, to level of pubertal development 
and to involvement in new kinds of social 
encounters with the opposite sex. Which 
types of children appear most vulnerable 


U In any regression analysis presented in the 
paper, the dependent variable was allowed to vary in 
its full range but trichotomized for cross-tabular 
analyses. 


at the entry to adolescence? We utilize 
two approaches in the answer to these 
questions. First, how do different types of 
children end up in seventh grade in regard 
to absolute self-esteem; which children 
demonstrate more or less favorable atti- 
tudes toward the self? Secondly, which 
children change.more in the transition 
from sixth to seventh grade; that is, which 
children show greater decrements in self- 
esteem, which greater increments? 

First of all, in this study, as in our ear- 
lier work, adolescent girls appear more 
vulnerable than boys in terms of their 
absolute self-esteem (see Bush et al., 
1977—78; Simmons and Rosenberg, 1975). 
Table ] shows that in seventh grade 41% 
of white girls score low in self:esteem 
compared to only 24% of white boys (p < 
.001).'? 


1? The question arises, however as to whether the 
relationships between sex and self-esteem might be 
qontaminated by a response-bias often called "social 
desirability” (Crowne and Marlowe, 1964). This 
term is used to refer to the possible tendency of 
certain individuals or subgroups (e.g., females) to 
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Role of School Environment: Self-Esteem 
in Junior High vs. K-8 Schools 


Does the nature of the school affect the 
relative adjustment of these boys and girls 
to the new adolescent role? As indicated 
above, it could be hypothesized that the 
greater discontinuity of the move into 
junior high school could present more 
self-esteem difficulties for the child than 
continued attendance at a K-8 school. In 
Table 1 we see that in both K-8 and junior 
high schools, seventh grade girls have 
lower self-esteem than do boys; however, 
only in junior high school is the difference 
large enough to reach statistical 
significance. It should be noted that al- 
most half of the girls who are in a junior 
high schoo] for seventh grade have what 
can be considered to be a very low opinion 
of themselves; they are almost twice as 
likely as the junior high boys to score low 
in self-esteem (45% vs. 23%) and they are 
also more likely to exhibit low self-esteem 
than girls in the K-8 school-type (45% vs. 
35%). 

White boys, in contrast, do not appear 
to be affected by school-type; their self- 
esteem is about the same whether they are 
in K-8 schools or junior high schools. This 
fact, coupled with the lower self-esteem 
shown by junior high girls when compared 
to K-8 girls, contributes to the greater dis- 
crepancy between the sexes in the junior 
high schools. As shown in Table 1, there is 
a difference of 22% between junior high 
girls and boys, but only a 10% difference 
in the proportion of girls and boys report- 
ing low self-esteem in K-8 schools. 








reply to questions in a way which they feel is socially 
desirable or acceptable rather than in a manner that 
expresses their actual ideas and opinions. In other 
words, children who are generally less willing to 
admit to socially undesirable thoughts may also be 
less likely to indicate low evaluations of themselves. 
In a random half of our seventh grade interviews we 
included questions designed to assess the extent to 
which respondents were biased in this way (see 
Crowne and Marlowe, 1964). However, when a par- 
tial correlation is run between sex and self-esteem, 
controlling for social desirability, the findings change 
very little over the zero-order correlation. The cor- 
relation between sex and self-esteem remains practj- 
cally the same (—.17 and —.19); thus, females dem- 
onstrate a less favorable self-esteem, even when this 
control is instituted. 
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The regression analysis footnoted in 
Table 1 indicates that there is a significant 
increment in R? when the interaction be- 
tween sex and school-type is considered 
above and beyond the additive effects of 
these two variables (p « .05). These re- 
sults reflect the special vulnerability of' 
girls in junior high schools. That is, girls 
alone appear to react to the difference in ` 
school environment. 

Is this vulnerability of the girl a conse- 
quence of differential change in self- 
esteem as girls and boys move from sixth 
to seventh grade in the different types of 
school? An analysis of the longitudinal 
data allows us to see whether the notice- 
able difference in self-esteem among girls 
in different schools in seventh grade is in 
some way a result of the fact that girls 
moving into junior high change their self- 
picture more than do girls who remain in 
the same school (the K-8 school). In order 
to explore this question, as noted above, it 
is necessary to control or adjust for the 
student's sixth grade level of self-esteem. 
Without such a control, it would be im- 
possible to rule out the alternative hy- 
pothesis that seventh grade differences 
are simply reflections of preexisting dif- 
ferences between the children in sixth 
grade and the concomitant ceiling and 
floor effects. 

. Figure 1 is a graph of the mean adjusted 
change in self-esteem between sixth and 
seventh grade for boys and girls in each of 
the school-types, adjusting or controlling 
for their self-esteem in sixth grade. Com- 
parison of the adjusted mean change 
scores allows us to see clearly which 
groups are experiencing relative incre- 
ments in self-esteem, and which are showing 
relative decrements. .The regression 
analysis footnoted in Figure 1 uses the 
simple gain score in self-esteem as the de- 
pendent variable, sixth grade self-esteem 
(essentially the covariate), sex, and school- 
type:as independent variables. 

. This longitudinal analysis also points to 
the junior high girl as being at special risk. 
As iFigure 1 clearly indicates, it is the 
self-esteem of the junior high girls which 
changes the most. In fact, only junior high 


girls experience an.adjusted mean loss in 


self-esteem between sixth and seventh 
grade. All other groups appear to increase 
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+ males in K.8 (24) 
Ga males in Jr. High (21) 


© temales in K-8 (16) 


"e females in Jr. High (—.37) 


7th Grade 


Figure 1. Adjusted Changes in Self-Esteem between 6th and 7th Grade by Sex and School-Type 
**Dependent Variable: Self-Esteem Change ` 





Analysis of Covariance 
in Regression Format 
(one equation 
including interaction) - B 
(N = 518) (Standardized) 








Sources of Variation 
Covariate-Sixth Grade 


Self-Esteem —.50 
(Mean - 3.38) 
. Main Effect E 
Sex —.I0 
School-Type —.08 
Interaction 
School-Type by —.07 


Sex Interaction 
Intercept Constant 


Significance 
of increase 
in R? when 
interaction’ 
b Significance added to 
'(Unstandardized) pofF equation 
-.50 .001 
~.16 .004 
-.14 .035 
p = .06 
-.12 .061 
1.75 





their level of self-esteem. The regression 
analysis once again indicates a significant 
increment in R? when the interaction is 
added to the equation (p = .06). 


Role of Puberty and Early Dating 
Behavior for Girls 


Puberty. Since boys and girls react 


quite differently to the transition into early 
adolescence, as evidenced by their reac- 
tion to their environmental context, the 
rest of the analysis will focus on each sex 
separately: First of all, what relationship 
is there between pubertal development 
and the self-esteem of girls? Can we 
further identify those children at greater 
risk if we take the girls’ level of pubertal 
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Table 2. Self-Esteem in 7th Grade by School-Type and Dating Behavior) White Girls Only)* 



































B 
A Comparable C 
K-8 Jr. High Schools Total 
Seventh Grade Dating Dating Dating Dating Dating Dating 
Self-Esteem Least Most Least Most Least Most 
low 35% 31% 42% 51% 39% 43% 
medium 22% 46% 29% 32% 26% 38% 
high 43% 23% 29% 17% 34% 20% 
: 100% 100% 10095 100% 100% 100% 
(51) (39) (89) (57) (140) (96) 
x? = 6.86 x? = 6.6348 
p < .05 p < .05 
B l b Significance Significance of 
*Regression Analysis (Standardized) (Unstandardized) p of F Increase in R2 
2-Independent Variable 
Equation 
Dating Behavior 
(Date Least = —1; —.08 —.29 — 
Date Most = +1) 
School-Type —.16 —.61 DU 
Intercept Constant 3.56 


2-Independent Variables 
Plus Interaction 








development into account? In fact, the 
data show that in seventh grade pubertal 
development has little effect on girls’ 
self-esteem in either school-type. While 
school-type itself significantly affects 
self-esteem, according to a regression 
analysis puberty (as measured by the 
presence of menstruation) has no signifi- 
cant impact. 

Early dating behavior. In seventh grade 
some girls have begun dating-like 
behavior—that is, they have gone out 
either singly or in groups with members of 
the opposite sex. Table 2 shows that dat- 
ing at this age is detrimental for the self- 
esteem of the girls.!? Fully 34% of girls 
who are not dating, or dating little, score 
high in self-esteem compared to only 2095 
of girls who are dating more (p < .05).!4 


t3 Dating is dichotomized so a score of 0-1 is 
characterized as "Dating Least’’ and 2—3 as "Dating 
Most." ° 

14 It should be noted that we are referring to early 
dating here. Douvan and Adelson (1966:215—6) also , 
suggest that too early dating has psychological dis- 
advantages. However, in late adolescence Douvan 
and Adelson (1966) indicaté a lower level of adjust- 


ment among nondating girls. 


In addition, while pubertal development 
itself has little effect on self-esteem, in 
combination with level of dating behavior, 
puberty may be a meaningful factor in in- 
creasing vulnerability. As Table 3A 
shows, early maturing (pubertal) girls who 
have also begun dating-like behavior are 
the most likely to indicate low self- 
esteem: 50% of such girls show low self- 
esteem in contrast to 36% to 40% of other 
girls. Moreover, as can be seen in Table 
3B, 61% of the early-maturing, dating girls 
in junior high schools score low in self- 
esteem compared to 24% to 44% of those 
in other subgroups. (The regression 
analysis does not indicate that these ef- 
fects reach statistical significance, how- 
ever.) 

Thus, these data suggest that girls who 
demonstrate the lowest self-esteem may 
be the ones who have experienced change 
in three major areas earlier than their 
peers—girls who have reached puberty 
early, who have embarked early on the 


. new social behavior of dating, and who 


have experienced a major environmental 
change by moving into junior high school. 
Of course, not all of the girls with 
menstrual periods have reached puberty 
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Table 3. Self-Esteem by School-Type, Pubertal Development, Dating Behavior* 
7th Grade White Females 


% low self-esteem 












































(A) 

Dating Behavior and Pubert (B) 
_ Dating Behaviór ang Puberty. School Type, Dating Behavior, Puberty 

Date Most Date Least P 

a x K-8 Jr. High | 
o t 

Have Have Have Ed e Date Most Date Least Date Most Date Least 
Period Period Period Period Period Not Period Not Period Not Period Not 

50% 36% 38% 40% 36% 24% 36% 32% 61% 43% 39% 44% 

(50 (45 (63 (6) Q2 (aD Q2) Q8) Q8) Q8) (4) — (48) 

: B b Significance Significance of 

*Regression Analysis (Standardized) (Unstandardized) p of F Increase in R2 
3-Independent Variable i 
Equation 

School Type —.17 —.63 .01 

Dating Behavior —.08 —.30 — 

Puberty —.02 —.09 — 

Intercept Constant 3.62 


3-Independent Variables 


Plus Interactions 


in seventh grade and not all of the girls 
who are dating have started as recently as 
seventh grade. Some of these changes 
have occurred earlier. Nevertheless, these 
girls have assumed a major change in so- 
cial behavior and have experienced physi- 
ological change earlier than many of their 
peers. They all show less continuity with 
childhood than do other girls along these 
multiple fronts.!5 I 
Longitudinal analyses. Again, it is im- 
portant to ask whether these differences in 
seventh grade self-esteem are reflective of 
change between sixth and seventh grade. 
The question is whether longitudinal 
analysis will also identify the early- 
maturing, dating, junior high school girls 
as particularly vulnerable. As indicated in 


13 An analysis using Jóreskog and van Thillo’s 
(1973) computer program for estimating linear 
structural equations (LISREL) was attempted in 
order to mdicate the direction of the causal process. 
Does dating behavior impact on self-esteem more 
than self-esteem impacts on dating? However, the 
parameters yielded were not stable but fluctuated, 
depending on which "instrumental" variables were 


used in the model. Therefore, we were not able to ' 


ascertain causal priorities at this point. Subsequent 
analysis with three or more waves of data should 
allow a better test of these effects. 


Figure 2 (adjusting for sixth grade' self- 
esteem), the different types of girls in K-8 
schools are more likely to change in a 
positive direction than are junior high girls, 
with one. exception. The exception in- 
volves K-8 girls who have experienced 
early life changes in the other two areas 
and are both pubertal and dating. But it is 
the junior high, dating, pubertal girls who 
demonstrate the most negative self- 
esteem changes of all; that is, whose mean 
adjusted self-esteem change scores are the 
lowest. The regression analysis shows 
that the school-type and dating-behavior 
differences. reach statistical significance, 
but the puberty effect and the effects of 
the 2-way and 3-way interactions do not. 


. Thus, we cannot say with any certainty 


that the effects here are more than addi- 
tive and we must be tentative about any ` 
joint effects of puberty. Nevertheless, 
there is suggestive evidence here, to be 
tested on subsequent samples, that in 
early adolescence a particularly vulnera- 
ble group of children is fqund among girls 
who have changed into a sharply discon- 
e tinuous school environment and who have 
matured earlier and begun dating sooner 
than their peers. 
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6th Grade 7th Grade 


Figure 2. White Girls in Comparable Schools: Adjusted Change in Self-Esteem between 6th and 7th Grade 
by Dating Behavior, Puberty, and School-Type 


**Dependent Variable: Self-Esteem Change 











Significance of 


Analysis of Covariance increase in R? 
in Regression Format B b Significance when interaction 
(N = 233) (Standardized) (Unstandardized) p of F added to equation 








Source of Variation H 
Covariate-Sixth Grade ` S 








Self-Esteem —.44 ~ 44 «.001 
(Mean = 3.09) . 
Main Effects E 
School-Type —.18 ~ 32 002 
Dating behavior — II "e, 19 064 
Puberty —.09 "m a 
Intercept Constant 1.39 
Interactions—2-way and 
3-way I i n.s. 
Role of Pubertw and Early Dating pear stressful for the self-esteem of boys 
Behavior for Bovs although it did for girls. What about the 


, . ° impact of puberty for boys? While early 
Puberty. As noted above, the environ- development was, if anything, a disad- 
mental change into junior high did not ap- vantage for the self-esteem of girls, there 
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is evidence that it is an advantage for 
boys. As discussed above, the indicator of 
pubertal maturation for boys is based on 
their rate of height growth. Controlling for 
absolute height by focusing on medium 
height boys, we see that fast-growing or 
pubertal boys in seventh grade are more 
likely to demonstrate high self-esteem 
than are slow-growing or nonpubertal 
boys (Table 4: 50% vs. 31%). This dif- 
ference approaches significance only in 
junior high school and, in fact, disappears 
in K-8 schools. Thus,. while the relation- 
ships are not strong, the direction is 
clear—the effect of early maturation, 
where such an effect occurs, is an advan- 
tage for medium height boys.. 

Early dating behavior. While early dat- 
ing behavior is disadvantageous for girls, 
it has no statistically significant impact on 
boys. In fact, whatever slight differences 
there are lie in the direction of dating boys 
being less likely, not more likely, to score 
low in self-esteem (19% vs. 28%). 

We noted that girls who experienced 
physiological and social changes earlier 
than their peers, i.e., were pubertal and 
dating, seemed to be particularly vulnera- 
ble in terms of their self-esteem. There is 
no such effect for boys. In fact it is the 
nonpubertal, nondating boy who is most 


Table 4. Self-Esteem in 7th Grade by School Type 
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likely to demonstrate low self-esteem 
(32% vs. 19% to 22% of other groups). A 
regression analysis with seventh grade 
self-esteem as the dependent variable and 
school-type, pubertal development, and 
dating behavior as independent variables 
shows that the effect of puberty ap- 
proaches significance (B = .15, p = .10), 
but that there is no significant effect of 
school-type or dating behavior and no sig- 
nificant interaction. 

Longitudinal analysis. For boys there 
are too few cases in the various sub- 
groups to compare mean adjusted changes 
considering school environment, puberty, 
and dating simultaneously as we did in 
Figure 2.for girls. Figure 3 therefore de- 
picts mean self-esteem changes (adjusted 
for sixth grade self-esteem) for each of the 
combinations of two variables. In Figure 
3A, it can be seen that while the self- 
esteem of pubertal boys rises in seventh 
grade regardless of school-type, the self- 

` esteem of nonpubertal boys declines 
again regardless of school-type. Similarly 
in Figure 3B pubertal boys show a rise in 
self-esteem and nonpubertal boys a de- 
cline irrespective of dating behavior. The 
regression analysis suggests that puberty 
has a significant effect on self-esteem but 
there are no significant effects of dating, 


and Puberty (White Boys of Medium Height)* - 








(B) 




















(A Comparable (C) 
K-8 Jr. High School Total ` 
Seventh Grade Puber- Non- Puber- Non- Puber- ` Non- ^ 
Self-Esteem tal - Medium  Pubertal tal Medium  Pubertal tal Medium  Pubertal 
low 29% 17% 29% 16% 29% 33% 23% 25% 31% 
medium 33% 28% 29% 21% 32% 43% 28% 31% 37% 
high 38% 5696 4396 6396 3996 23% 50% 45% 31% 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 10095 
(21) (18) (21) (30) (31) (19) (40) (49) (51) 
; x! = 7.85 
p< .10 
B b Significance Significance of 
*Regression Analysis ` (Standardized) (Unstandardized) p of F Increase in R? 





2-Independent Variable 
Equation 

Puberty 

School Type 

Intercept Constant 
2-Independent Variables 
Plus. Interaction 


13 
~ 02 


47 
. —.51 
3.55 
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school-type, or of any interaction among 
the three variables. 

Thus, boys and girls react differently to 
puberty with boys showing a positive 
self-image response and girls, in combina- 
tion with other changes, reacting, if at all, 
in a negative direction. The sexes also 
react differently to change in the school 
environment and early dating with boys 
unaffected and girls responding nega- 
tively. What we appear to have is a condi- 
tional relationship or an interaction—the 
children's responses to environmental 
change, pubertal change and early dating 
are conditional upon their sex. In order to 
test for the significance of these condi- 
tional relationships or these interactions 
with sex, we used an additional multiple 
regression analysis. This analysis indi- 
cates nof only a significant interaction for 
sex and school-type but also for sex and 
puberty. The relevant regression equation 
used the following logic: ` 


` Change in = a + sixth grade self-esteem T sex 
seventh grade + school-type + puberty ` 
‘self-esteem ` + dating 


+ all possible interactions 


All 3-way and 4-way interactions could 
be deleted without a significant decrement 
in Ri However, if the sex and puberty 
interaction were then dropped, the dec- 
rement in R? was significant (F = 5.70, df 
= 1/355, p < .02) or if the sex and school- 
type interaction were dropped, the dec- 


rement in R? approached significance (F = 


3.59, df = 1/355, p = .06). However, the 
sex and dating interaction was not signifi- 
cant when we use this test with the .10 
level of significance as a cutoff. 


DISCUSSION 


-In summary, these data indicate that 
boys and girls react quite differently to the 
transition into early adolescence in terms 
of their self-esteem. While girls respond 
more strongly to the sharp environmental 
discontinuity of junior high school than to 
the physiological changes of puberty, boys 
seem to react to pubertal changes but not 
to those of the school environment. 
Whereas the self-esteem of girls is af- 
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fected negatively by multiple changes in 
environment, physiology, and social re- 
lationships, boys, if anything, respond 
positively at least to pubertal changes. 

The net result of these analyses has 
been to identify, albeit somewhat sugges- 
tively, a particularly vulnerable group of 
early adolescents in seventh grade—that 
is, white girls who are attending junior ` 
high school and who have shown earlier 
pubertal development and earlier dating 
behavior than their fernale peers. In fact, 
while this article focuses on self-esteem, it 
should be noted that girls who have 
changed in these regards indicated greater 
vulnerability on behaviorial measures as 
well. For example girls who have begun 
menstruating, that is those who are pu- 
bertal, are more likely than other girls to 
score low on standardized achievement 
tests (54% vs. 35%, p < .01) and to have 
low Grade Point Averages (GPAs) (28% 
vs. 18%, p < .05); girls who date early are 
more likely to be the ones to score low in 
achievement tests (52% vs. 41%), to have 
low GPAs (31% vs. 16%, p < .01), and to 
rate themselves as causing school be- 
havior problems (38% vs. 16%, p < .001).!5 

These findings leave several puzzles to 
be solved. First, why do girls react nega- 
tively to major changes of this order while 
boys, if they respond, respond positively? 
In particular, why is early pubertal devel- 
opment an advantage for the self-esteem 
of boys, and, if anything, a disadvantage 
for girls? (It should be noted that this 
finding is consistent with prior research 
which also reports that early development 
is an advantage for boys but not necessar- 
ily for girls--see Mussen et al., 1969; 
Clausen, 1975; Faust, 1960). Finally, why 
are the pubertal, dating, junior high girls 
an especially vulnerable group of young- 
sters? 


16 [n seventh grade a low GPA refers to scores 
demonstrated by the bottom third of all children in 
the sample; a lower score on the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills (achievement tests) refers to scores obtained 
by the bottom half of the total sample. In terms of the 
findings involving dating, the causal direction is un- 
Clear. Do early daters therefore have school difficul- 
ties or do those with school difficulties turn to dating 
early? Future analyses will examine such questions 
(see Jessor, 1977). 


ENTRY INTO EARLY ADOLESCENCE 


Value Systems 


At this point, we can only make con- 
jectures concerning the answers to these 
questions. First of all, part of the answer 
may lie in the fact that the sexes develop 
different value systems at this age. Ac- 
cording to this reasoning, adolescence 
frequently entails an increased emphasis 
on appearance and on popularity with 
peers. For girls, however, these values 
placed on sociability and appearance sud- 
denly assume priority while for boys they 
are still secondary to values established 
earlier in childhood. Earlier studies of 


sex-role development give support to this - 


reasoning (see Douvan and Adelson, 1966; 
F. Rosenberg and Simmons, 1975; Sim- 
mons and F. Rosenberg, 1975; Bush et al., 
1977—78). In addition, in this sample of 
seventh graders we find that looks are 
classified as somewhat more important by 
girls than by boys"? (r = — .10; p « .01), 
and that the valuation placed on looks has 
increased relatively more for girls be- 
tween sixth and seventh grade. (The ad- 
justed mean change score for girls is + .10 
vs. — DI for boys; p < .05. The last find- 
ing was based on a comparison of the 
sexes in terms.of mean adjusted change in 
valuation of looks adjusting for the value 
placed on looks in the sixth grade.)!5 In 
addition, the importance placed on popu- 
larity with the same sex is higher for girls 
than for boys in seventh grade (r = — .20; 
p < .0001) and has increased more for girls 
between sixth and seventh grade (adjusted 
mean change of + .05 vs. — .23; p « .01). 
Finally, when asked to rank the impor- 
tance of popularity (being ‘‘well-liked’’), 
competence (being ''the best in the things 
you do"), and independence (being ‘‘able 
to do things for yourself") seventh grade 


17 A series of questions was included asking stu- 
dents how much they valued certain areas. e.g.. 
looks, being liked by peers of the same sex, being 
good at sports, etc. The questions read "How much 
do you care about mmm? Very much/Pretty 
much/Not very much/Not at all." 


18 The significance levels for differences between 
boys and girls iñ seventh grade are based on the 
correlations between sex and the value in question. 
The significance levels reported for changes n 
values are based on the F-test of the regression coef- 
ficient attached to sex in the relevant regression 

- equation. 
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girls were more likely than boys to rank 
popularity first (r = .18; p = .0001, look- 
ing at thé relationship between sex and 
whether students do or do not rank popu- 
larity first). 

Thus, there is evidence that, for girls, 
looks and peer popularity are particularly 
important elements of their value system 
and have increased in importance. The 
difficulty with adopting a new basis for 
self-evaluation is that one’s standing in a 
new area may be particularly ambiguous. 
Staking oneself on others’ opinions of 
oneself, as peer popularity assumes great 
importance, would appear to provide the 
student with an especially unstable refer- 
ence point, particularly if one is in a new 
school (a junior high school) where the 
peers who are evaluating one are less 
well-known. We are therefore suggesting 
that since girls place a higher value on 
popularity than boys, they will feel more 
vulnerable in junior high. If the girls are 
engaging in-a new, unfamiliar, but impor- 
tant social behavior—e.g., dating—their 
uncertainty as to how they are doing and 
their vulnerability will be increased. 

Placing high value on looks may also’ 
place one's self-picture in jeopardy if. 
one's looks are suddenly changing 
dramatically as in the case of the pubertal 
girls. For pubertal boys, whose looks are 


: also changing, we are suggesting that 


looks assume less importance in the total 
evaluation of the self. Secondly, we pro- 
pose that the nature of the body-image 
change is quite different for boys than for 
girls. Girls develop a figure which makes 
them look qualitatively different from 
themselves as children. Boys, on the other 
hand, primarily become taller and more 
muscular and athletic-looking, a change 
less dramatically different and a ehange in 
line with previous values placed on ath- : 
letics and body-strength. In fact, our data 
indicate that boys place greater value on 
sports than girls (r = .28; p < .001), and 
that pubertal boys are happier than other 
boys with their musclé development (r — 
.15; p < .05) and rate themselves better at 
sports. I 

For pubertal boys then, who are be- 
coming more muscular looking, the im- 
provement in their own appearance is 
probably obvious. In contrast, for pubertal 
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girls, it may not be clear whether their par- 
ticular figure development makes them 
better. or worse looking than their peers, 
many'of whom are also developing fig- 
ures. Their relative standing in looks may 
have been clearer at an earlier stage. when 
no one had a figure. 

In sum, we are suggesting (1) that girls 
are more likely than boys to use a new set 
of values to rate themselves and (2) that 
their standing in these areas is likely to be 
ambiguous (particularly if their environ- 
ment, body-type, and social behavior has 
changed) and, therefore, they are likely 
to have low self-esteem. 


Sexual Pressure 


Are there other reasons why pubertal 
girls-react negatively to early dating 
whereas pubertal boys do not? Why in 
fact do pubertal girls seem to react more 
negatively than nonpubertal girls to dat- 
ing? It is possible that developed girls who 
have started to date may be under differ- 
ent pressures than less developed girls 
who are dating. Sexual pressures from 
their male partners may be more of an 
issue for the developed than the unde- 
veloped girls and they may find such sex- 
ual pressure stressful and challenging for 
the self-picture. Pubertal boys, of course, 
would not be expected to be under such 
external pressure. 

While we unfortunately have no mea- 
sure of sexual activity or of discomfort 
attached to sexual activity for the total 
sample, there are two sources of informa- 
tion which seem to lend some indirect 
support for such a hypothesis. First, we 
do know whether the girl has a special 
boyfriend or not and we can surmise that 
girls with boyfriends are more likely than 
others to be involved in sexual behavior. 


The data show that developed (pubertal) . 


girls are more likely than less developed 
girls to have a boyfriend (46% vs. 33%, p = 
.05). Whatever positive benefits boy- 
friends may have for the self-esteem of 
later adolescents (see Douvan and Adel- 
son, 1966:215—6), at this age only 22% of 
. girls with special boyfriends have high 
self-esteem in contrast to 32% of girls 
without special boyfriends. 

Secondly, in order to obtain more in- 
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sight into this problem, we conducted in- 
depth interviews two years later with five 
ninth-grade junior high girls who, in 
seventh grade, had shown this combina- 
tion of low self-esteem, early dating, and 
early physical maturity: Although there 
are far too cases to warrant firm conclu- 
sions, these exploratory interviews were 
congruent with the hypothesis that early 
sexual encounters were stressful for such 
girls. For example: 


First girl: 

Interviewer: What about dating, not 

` steady [in seventh grade]? 

Girl: Well, I shouldn't of did it. I didn't 
like it. 

Interviewer: Why didn't you like it? 

` Girl: Because I always thought to my- 
self, “Oh, I'm old enough to go out 
with a guy.” But I wasn't. I didn't 
know anything. I was stupid.  . 

Interviewer: Well, what kinds of prob- 
lems were there that you thought you 
were stupid in terms of handling? 

Girl: Well, I don't like a guy trying to 
touch me and that's what they tried to 
do. 

Second girl: 

Interviewer: . . ..First of all, were you 
meeting boys or going out with boys 
at that age? 

Girl: Yeah, I was meeting guys, and 
then going out roller skating and stuff 

. Pd always go with a group. I find 
that I do feel more comfortable when 
` T'm with a group . . . My main reason 
is because, the reason I don’t want to 
be with just one boy is because like I 
said, I don’t know what to: talk 
about. And I’m not the kind who likes 
to hold hands all the time. I’ve got to 
be free, you know? And there’s some 
guy the other night that was wanting 
me to sit down and I wouldn't. I 
mean, not me, I mean I'm a happy 
person, I guess. I feel happy, and the 
only way I can keep feeling happy 
that way is if the guy doesn't want to 
hold my hand, and I don't really like 
to be kissed, you know. 

. Interviewer: You feel that's not where 
the boys are? They do.want to hold 
hands and kiss you? 

Girl: Yeah. That's what happened 
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when, like I told you, [I went out 


with] my brother and his girlfriend 


[and a guy] and, well, they were 
kissing up in front, and he wanted to; 
I didn't. So I faked sleeping which I 
shouldn't of did cause he caught me. 


Thus, while we cannot answer all the 
questions these data raise, it is likely that 
part of the answer to these questions lies 
in the different value systems emerging in 
adolescence between the sexes and the 
differences in heterosexual treatment of 
the more vulnerable pubertal, dating girls 
(girls whose physical maturity is in ad- 
vance of their emotional maturity).!? 


CONCLUSION 


The life-course necessarily presents in- 
dividuals with several major role- 
transitions, some of which coincide with 
periods of significant physiological 
change. The movement into early adoles- 
cence is one such role-transition; and in 
our earlier studies of children from age 8 
to 18, early adolescence was identified as 
a particularly stressful time for one key 
aspect of mental health—that is, for the 
self-image. The current study has contin- 
ued to explore the impact of this role- 
transition for self-esteem, with the aim of 
further.specifying the types of children 
who are most vulnerable. With repeated 

.survey interviews, seven-hundred and 
ninety-eight school children were fol- 
lowed from sixth to seventh grade. 

The main findings from this study 
document the importance of social struc- 
ture and social context for mental health. 
That is, in terms of their self-esteem, 
white adolescent girls who have entered 
the new environment of junior high school 
are at a clear disadvantage in comparison 


1? It is possible that girls who date early and find 
such dating stressful in early adolescence, may 
nevertheless find their experience an advantage. in 
late adolescence. At this early age; however, there is 
no delayed advantage to the self-esteem from dating 
experience. That is, girls who have begun dating in 
sixth grade, and continued to date, have no higher 
self-esteem a year later in seventh grade than girfs 
who have started to date in seventh grade. Both of 
these groups of early daters have lower self-esteem 
than girls who have never dated. I 
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both to boys in general and also to those 
girls who do not have to change schools in 
seventh grade. When the entrance into 
adolescence is sudden and discontinuous 
(see Benedict, 1954), girls appear to have 
more difficulty in adjustment. The clearest 
finding of this study, then, is that girls who 
have entered junior high school are at 
greater risk for negative self-esteem than 
are other types of children. In addition, 
the data suggest that this risk is further 
increased for girls who have experienced 
other major life-changes early (changes 
which their peers have yet to 
undergo)—e.g., those girls who have not 
only. experienced the environmental dis- 
continuity of junior high school, but also . 
the early physiological transformations of 
puberty and the new social behavior of 
dating. According to the data, one reason 
for the differential reaction of girls and 
boys to these environmental and other 
changes. may be that, in early adoles- 
cence, girls’ values are shifting more fun- | 
damentally than are those of boys. 
Whether the vulnerability evidenced by 
these early adolescent.girls is merely a 
temporary reaction to the difficulty of 
coping with multiple, simultaneous 
changes or whether these same girls will 
remain at risk in later years is a question 
that can be answered only by future re- 
search. To many developmental theorists 
(Erikson, 1968; Levinson, 1977), certain 
periods of personal turmoil are beneficial 
to long-term adjustment because they 
allow a more thorough exploration of al- 
ternatives for the self as well as for a 
higher level of re-integration. Without 
such a re-integration, the problems posed 
by future life-stages may become more 
difficult to handle and mental health may 
become more problematic. Thus, in this 
view, early adolescent turmoil is impor- 
tant for the self-picture and for adjustment 


'in the next stages of life. However, a con- 


trary view holds that many individuals are 
weakened by stress and thereby become 
less capable of dealing with the sub- 
sequent life-challenges (see Anthony, 
1969). The long-run impact of self-esteem 
disturbance at the point of transition from 
childhood into adolescence remains to be 
investigated. In the meanwhile, the cur- 
rent data emphasize the importance of en- 
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vironmental context to the individual's 
ability to cope with a major role-transition. 
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TEMPORAL CHANGES IN WORK CONTENT* 


KENNETH I. SPENNER 
Center for the Study of Youth Development, Boys Town 
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Hypotheses about temporal changes in work content over the past century include notions of 


the upgrading, downgrading, and no-change in skill requirements over time. Current evidence is 


limited largely to case studies. Analytically, two types of change underlie aggregate variations in 
skill requirements: change in the distribution of workers in jobs and actual change in the content 
of jobs. Recent research for the first type of change in the American economy suggests a modest 
skill downgrading since 1900. Using data from two consecutive editions of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles for a sample of jobs, I present new evidence that shows small variations for 
the second type of change for the last 10—12 years. There has beén a slight upgrading in skill 
requirements in several sectors of the labor force. 


Three arguments have been made about 
the temporal continuity of work quality in 
recent history. 

The conventional upgrading thesis 
suggests the effects of technological 
change and, more generally, the effects of 
industrialization increase the aggregate 
level and range of skills in the occupa- 
tional structure (Kerr et al., 1960). The 
main mechanisms include the’ increased 
complexity of work in high technology 
fields and the increased interdependence 
of work. Workers experience less super- 
vision and routinization as a function of 
improvements due to automation.! The 
steady increase in educational credentials 
„in recent years is often used to support the 

upgrading hypothesis, but this type of evi- 
dence is not without limitations (Braver- 
man, 1974:4249). 

According to the downgrading hypoth- 
esis, the quality of work—assessed by the 
required levels of skill, training, complex- 
ity, and autonomy—has decreased over 


*Address all communications to: Kenneth Spen- 
ner; Center for the Study of Youth Development; 
Boys Town, NE 68010. . 

Support for this research was provided by the Re- 
search Computing and Library Services Divisions of 
the Center for the Study of Youth Development, 
Boys Town, Nebraska. I acknowledge the comments 
and assistance of L. B. Otto and H. K. Vandegrift. 

! Further information on this position and the 
larger debate can be found in: Work in America (Re- 
port to the Secretary of HEW, 1973), Technology 
and Work, (Harvard University Program on Technol- 
ogy and Society, 1969), or The Employment Impact 
of Technological Change (National Commission on 
eee Automation and Economic Progress, 

). i 


the course of this century. Rather than 
viewing technology as an autonomous 
force that eliminates routinized work, 
technology is viewed as an instrument of 
capitalist production. The logic of 
capitalism, through devices such as scien- 
tific management, numerical control, and 
the redesign of jobs, lowers the value of 
labor and dilutes forms of knowledge and 
skills, such as might be found in craft oc- 
cupations. The result is a growing mass of | 
unskilled and semiskilled workers, par- 
ticularly in lower white-collar or clerical 
fields. Braverman (1974; also, see Bright, 
1958; 1966) provides a rich argument in 
this vein, and marshals an array of sup- 
porting case-study evidence. 

Finally, there are those who argue there 
has been very little or no change in the 
aggregate skill requirements of work 
(Horowitz and Herrenstadt, 1966). One 
version of the no-change hypothesis 
suggests that some sectors of the occupa- 
tional structure have experienced up- 


‘grading, others downgrading, and the net 


change is likely small (Hall, 1975:314—53). 
In sum, there are three hypotheses 
about temporal changes in work content. 
The arguments are extensive, and with 
one or two exceptions, a large body of 
case studies (of select industries or jobs 
for a single firm or area, for a brief period 
of history) has been used to support one or, 
more of the positions. No attempt has 
been made to judge this volaminous body . 
of literature. A fair conclusion is difficult 
tó achieve owing to issues of inclusive- 
ness, noncomparability, and variations in 
temporal, geographic and population 
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coverage. These limitations are outlined 
later. 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES: NEW EVIDENCE 
i FOR TYPES OF CHANGE 


Aggregate variations in the content of ` 


work can be generated by two different 
types of change. First, the overall level of 
skill required in the economy can vary as a 
function.of changes in the marginal distri- 
bution of workers to jobs. Por example, 
an influx of workers into routinized cleri- 
cal jobs would decrease overall skill levels 
as more workers are exposed to a lower 
average level of complex work. This type 
of effect could operate independently of 
the second type of change, which is an 
actual change in the content of jobs apart 
from the numbers of workers in them. The 
forces generating within-job change may 
be empirically quite different from the 
forces that change the marginal dis- 
tributions. Moreover, singular judgment 
on the validity of upgrading, downgrading, 
and no-change hypotheses is inappropri- 
ate as the types of change may operate in 
opposite directions. There is some indica- 
tion that this may be the case. 

In a recent paper, Dubnoff (1978) re- 
ports on interoccupational shifts and 
changes in the quality of work in the 
American economy from 1900. to 1970. 
Using temporally constant measures of 
work content (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1965) Dubnoff assesses decennial changes 
in the distribution of workers to levels of 
complexity using indicators for work in- 
volvement with data, people, and things. 
The method assumes temporally constant 
work content for job categories and, 
therefore, measures only the first type of 
marginal change. For the total labor force, 
Dubnoff-finds evidence of a steady 
downgrading for level of involvement with 
data. The change is largely at the expense 
of females in the nonmanual sector of the 
. labor force. Level of involvement with 
people shows very little overall change, 
but females in the nonmanual sector expe- 
rience a shatp downgrading of inter- 
personal complexity of work as a function 
of their changing or new-found. occupa- 
tional locations. Finally, complexity of in- 
volvement with things shows a modest 
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downgrading in the aggregate over the 
70-year period. Work with things shows 
an upgrading for both gender groups in the 
nonmanual sector and a downgrading for 
both groups in the manual sector. Again, 
these patterns reflect only.changes in the 
distribution of workers to jobs, not 
changes in job content. In sum, there is 
support for Braverman's argument using 
changes in marginal distributions, al- 
though most of the downward shifts are ` 
due to movements out of farming and 
growth of thé female dominated clerical 
sector. Other sector-gender comparisons 
show stability or slight upward shifts in 
skill requirements. 

Change in the actual content of work is 
more difficult to assess. It requires inde- 
pendent, multiple point in time measures 
of criterion variables for a large sample of 
jobs in the American economy.? The 
complexity of the comparison is com- 
pounded by issues of appropriate criterion 
variables and the comparability of job 
classification systems. Only one study 
could be located that has some of the req- 
uisite features. Horowitz and Herrenstadt 
(1966) draw upon a selective sample of 
jobs from several industries from the 2nd 
(1949) and 3rd (1965) editions of the Dic-. 
tionary of Occupational Titles (DOT). 
Their study uses a number of work char- 
acteristics that were scored for DOT jobs 
in each edition. Three production indus- 
tries (slaughtering and meat packing, rub- 
ber tires and tubes, and machine shop 
trades) and two service industries (medi- . 
cal services and banking) were the subject 
of investigation for the 15-year period 
between DOT editions. Horowitz and 
Herrenstadt conclude that there bas been, 
very little, if any, consequential change in 
overall skill levels for the period under 
study (mid-1940s to early 1960s).? 


2 Among the indicators for the. skill requirements 
or content of work are: complexity, autonomy, 
routinization, closeness of supervision, levels of in- 
volvement with data, people, and things, authority, 
control over the pace of work, physical demands of 
work, and working conditions. 

3 Of this study, Braverman, (1974:213) writes: 


It is an attempt to assess "worker characteristics 
required of the changing jobs" entirely on the 
basis of the descriptions of "job content" in the 
. . . Dictionary of Occupation Titles. . .. A more 
arid and unrewarding exercise can hardly be 
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While limited in time and criterion vari- 
ables, the Horowitz and Herrenstadt 
(1966) study is noteworthy in its rigor and 
in its attempt to include more than a single 
industry or occupation. Additionally, it 
provides an assessment of change in work 
content ret of the marginal distributions of 
workers in jobs. 


CONCEPT AND METHOD OF A NEW 
COMPARISON 


By level of skill I mean the degree of 
mental, interpersonal, and manipulative 
complexity inherent in a job. The skill 
levels of jobs in industrial societies 
provide differential remuneration and oc- 
cupational rewards, and vary in the re- 
quired kinds of credentials, experience 
and training that permit holding the job 
(see Bright, 1966, for a related typology). 
Over time, the level of complexity inherent 
in work likely changes due to larger 
sociological processes such as automation 
and technical change, and the instrumen- 
tal devices of capitalist production such as 
scientific management, numerical control 
and the redesign of jobs. 

With the recent release of the 4th edi- 
tion of tae DOT (1977), it is possible to 
extend the earlier study by Horowitz and 
Herrenstadt to include a larger portion of 
the labor force and a more recent time 
period. The extension is important for two 
reasons. First, it brings the time period 


covered by empirical evidence a step, 


closer to the scope of the hypotheses. 
Second, while the data are admittedly 
limited, they are the only available data 
with which to assess actual changes in the 
content of work, net of the distribution of 
workers for the entire United States econ- 
omy. 





imagined. and the result is that after scores of 
pages of meticuloiis tabulations and statistics, the 
authors conclude that "the overall net change in 
the skill requirements during these fifteen years 
was 'remarkably small.' " 


" Arid" and "unrewarding" do not constitute suf- 
ficient grounds for dismissing the study. It is an 
oversimplification to say thé ratings are "entirely on 
the basis of the descriptions of 'job content, " 
owing to the over 75,000 field validations of the 
ratings. The issue is not so much the basis of the 
ratings, as it is their (largely unknown) accuracy (see 
Spenner, 1980). 
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The 3rd edition of the DOT contains 
about 13,800 uniquely defined titles. Each 
job was scored by occupational analysts at 
the Department of Labor on levels of in- 
volvement with data, people, and things. 
The scale values and definitions appear in 
the Appendix. These scores were 
validated against in situ samplings of the 
more populous. 4,000—5,000 jobs. The 
variables are taken here as indicators of 
levels of complexity of work with the 
three functional foci.* 

The 4th edition of the DOT (1977) added 
over 2,000 job definitions, and some 3,500 
others were deleted from the 3rd edition. . 
All titles, definitions, and ratings were 
checked and updated in onsite job evalu- 
ations conducted by the Department of 
Labor.’ The major changes between the 
two editions include the addition, dele- 
tion, and adjustment of titles to reflect 
changes in the occupational structure, and 
the removal of all gender-specific lan- 
guage in job definitions (e.g., virtually all 
3rd edition "foremen"' job titles are now 
"supervisors" 1. 

"To obtain population estimates of the 
complexity variables, a 596 (N = 622) ran- 
dom sample of 4th edition titles was 
drawn. Note that the sample is of jobs in 
the American economy and not a sample 


* These three variables are a limited sampling of 
skill requirements, and more broadly of work con- 
tent (see the variables listed in fn. 2). I would 
expect that the three variables are necessary, but not 
sufficient or inclusive indicators of the skill content 
of work. The levels of data, people and things scored 
for each job refer to the "highest appropriate func- 
tion in each hierarchy to which the job requires the 
worker to have a significant relationship" (Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1966:649). The measures are more 
precise than the "highest" level used but probably 
not as accurate as the "most prevalent" function 
required on a day-to-day basis. While the DOT was 
originally designed as an aid to employment agen- 
cies, initial evidence on reliability and validity shows 
that DOT variables may, prove quite workable for 
social research. Evaluative measurement informa- 
tion can be found in Spenner (1977; 1980; also see 
Kohn, 1969; and Temme, 1975). The comprehen- 


.Siveness, national scope and multiple time point 


evaluations 'of the DOT should be weighted against 
measurement issues of reliability and validity. 

$ [n theory, the 3rd and 4th ediffons of the DOT 
represent completely independent evaluations of 
jobs. This is probably not the case. Some 3rd edition 
jobs were checked for accuracy, some fraction were 
likely unchecked and many others received an inde- 
pendent evaluation. 
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of individuals in the labor force (see Dub- 
noff 1978, for evidence on the latter). The 
sample of jobs purposely is not weighted 
in order to isolate changes in job content 
from the number of workers in jobs. Each 
title (definition) was matched to its 3rd 
edition equivalent. Each sampled title was 


also assigned to one of three groups on the. 


basis of the quality of the match between 
editions: (1) "exact match" (word-for- 
word congruence between editions; N — 
466, 75% of total); (2) "approximate 
match" (two definitions having a clear 
majority of their verbal content in word- 
for-word agreement, but with one defini- 
tion slightly more or less inclusive than 
the other; N=77, 12% of total); and (3) 
“no match" (new titles in the 4th edition 
without analog in the 3rd [including mili- 
tary titles] or instances of a poor match 
between 3rd edition options for a 4th edi- 
tion code; N = 79; 13% of total).® 

Table 1 provides the means for levels of 


work with data, people and things for: 


matched titles. The upper panel shows 
overall means and standard deviations by 
match quality; the lower panel reports 
means for DOT major occupation groups.? 

A comparison of means and variances 
for edition-specific variables by exact and 
approximate match quality shows only 
one marginally significant difference. In 
the 3rd edition, level of involvement with 
things is somewhat higher (p — .051) for 
exact match jobs compared with approx- 


* All titles were coded twice under blind condi- 
tions. Intercoder agreement on the DOT code and 
match quality code was 9996 for titles eventually 
designated as exact matches. ‘Intercoder agreement 
on titles eventually designated as approximate and 
no match was 87%. In virtually all cases, the dis- 
agreement was resolved in locating an exact or ap- 
proximate match for a title designated no match by 
one coder. One coder had substantially more DOT 
coding experience that proved the difference. An 
analysis check shows the distribution of match qual- 
ity is random across aggregations of DOT jobs (i.e., 
by DOT major occupation groups, Fes9.=1.13, 
p=.338). 

7 [n the 4th edition of the DOT the No Significant 
Relationship levels for each variable were eliminated 
on the grounds that all jobs have at least a minimum 
level of activity With respect to each of the functional 
foci. To afford metric comparability between edi- 
tions, for data, 7's and 8's were recoded to 6's (Cotn- 
paring), for people, 8's were left unchanged as this 
level was relabeled to Taking Instructions-Helping, 
and for things, 8's were recoded to 7's (Handling). 
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imate matches. The null hypothesis of no 
difference by match quality cannot be re- 
jected in all ether comparisons. Hence, 
the quality of job match between editions 
will not affect the inferences. In the re- 
mainder of this report, the two groups are 
combined (N = 543). 

The major trend in the table shows that 
the levels of work with data, people and 
things have become more complex over 
the last ten to 15 years. I have avoided, 
and the reader is cautioned against, treat- 
ing the same score across scales as equiv- 
alent. In this paper the measures are 
treated separately. Taken as three sepa- 
rate comparisons, in each case the level of 
complexity is slightly upgraded and the 
number of jobs upgraded exceeds the 
number that were downgraded. These 
changes represent from 1/7 to 1/4 of a 
standard deviation in the respective dis- 
tributions. 

Repeated measures analysis of variance 
can be used to detect mean differences on 
a trial factor (3rd-4th editions) and to show 
the labor force sector location of the 
change on a categorical factor (DOT major 
occupation group). Overall mean dif- 
ferences in complexity levels are signifi- 
cant well beyond conventional levels (for 
data, Hau = 26.99, p < .001; for people, 
F, 534 = 83.47, p < .001; for things, Fy 554 = 
32.98, p < .001). Comparison of no match 
titles in the 4th edition (which largely re- 
flects new jobs in occupational structures) 
with matched titles shows no change for 
work with things, a small upgrading for 
work with data (not significant), and a sig- 
nificant upgrading for work with people 
(p=.038). In contrast to much of the 
popular speculation on the topic, new jobs 
in the economy during this period show no 
“massive overall upgrading in these skill 

requirements compared with existing 
jobs, particularly for work with data and 
things. : 

In the lower panel in Table 1, the main 
effect for rows or DOT major occupation 
groups is significant since there is sub- 
stantial variation in the levels of involve- 
ment by sector of the labor force. The trial 
factor by categorical factor interaction, 
interpreted as differential change in the 
level of complex work by sector of the 
labor force, is not significant (p — .145) for 
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Table 1. Means for Third and Fourth Edition Level of Work with Data, People, and Things (by Match 
Quality and DOT Major Occupation Group) 



































3rd Edition! 4th Edition 
A. Overall Comparisons N x s.d. x s.d. 
Data—Exact Match ` 466 4.20 2.16 3.87 2.07 
Data—Approx Match 77 4.29 2.11 3.94 2.06 
Data—Both 543 4.21 2.16 3.88 2.06 
People—Exact Match . 466 7.17 1.81 6.74 1.79 
People—Approx Match 77 7.03 1.84 6.64 1.81 
People—Both 543 7.15 1.81 6.73 1.79 
Things—Exact Match? 466 4.21 2.37 3.94 . 2.34 
Things—Approx Match 77 4.79 2.38 4.31 2.35 
Things—Both 543 4.30 2.38 3.99 2.34 
B. Subgroup Comparisons (Exact + Approximate Match, N = 543) 
Data Data People ' People Things Things 
3 4 3 4 3 4 

Professional, Technical 

& Managerial (65) 1.08 . 1.00 5.66 **t 5,12 526 ** 4.71 
Clerical & Sales (41) 3.27 3.12 6.49 **. 6,20 6.80 **t 5.61 
Service (28) I 4.18 mm 3.75 657 * 6.07 5.71 5.61 
Agriculture. Fishing 

& Forestry (12) 3.67 3.83 6.58 ** 6.00 4.88 * 4,25 
Processing 1126) 5.41 4.83 7.52 et 7,00 442 ** 4,18 
Machine Trades (96) 4.90 **t 4.44 7.74 ** 7.36 2.97 2.94 
Bench Work (94) 4.53 4.48 7.63 "* 7,44 3.68 3.62 
Structural Work (40) 4.43 * 4.20 7.55 mt 6,93 3.30 3.18 
Miscellaneous (41) 4.10 mi 3,37 6.73 ep 6,29 4.234 ** 3.63 


' All differences between 3rd—4th edition means are significant at p <.001. 
2 Only for 3rd edition Things is difference between exact and approximate match significant at p = .051. 
* Difference between paired means significant at p «.05. 
** Difference between paired means significant az p <.01. 
+ Difference between paired means significant at p <.05 under F adjusted for all comparisons (Sheffé 


procedure). 


people, and is significant at conventional 
levels for data and things, but is small in 
size in each case. 

An inspection of paired mean compari- 
sons clarifies the overall effects. On the 
one hand, the upgrading in level of in- 
volvement with people is uniform across 
sectors. On the other hand, the upgrading 
for involvement with data is specific to 
service, machine trades, and miscellane- 
ous jobs, which are a minority of the labor 
force. For level of work with things, the 
change occurs largely in professional, 
technical, managerial, clerical, sales, pro- 
cessing, and miscellaneous jobs. If the 
much more conservative Sheffé procedure 
is used (see Winer, 1971:170—204, 
514—32), which controls the overall likeli- 
hood of Type I error across all compari- 
sons, there are a few remaining significant 
differences. But given the limits of this 
test, the evidence is uniform and clear: 
there is no evidence for the ‘mean 


downgrading of the skill requirements of 
work. Rather, the data for the time period 
under consideration show no change or, if 
any, a slight upgrading in levels of in- 
volvement with data, people, and things. I 
would hesitate to choose between the no- 
change and upgrading hypotheses, other 
than to note that, on balance, the upgrad- 
ing receives more support than the no- 
change hypothesis. 

There are several threats to the validity 
of this conclusion, even for the limited 
time period in question. First, the scales 
of measurement may be distorted and do 
not reflect interval or ordinal properties 
(Scoville, 1972). Yet these scales do cor- 
relate well with other variables often 
taken as indicators of the skill content of 
work, including General Edücational De- 
velopment, Specific Vocational Prepara- 
tion, substantive complexity, levels of 
routinization and closeness of supervision 
(Spenner, 1980). Additionally, the 
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analysis was redone with the original skill 
levels collapsed to a dichotomy. The con- 
clusions do not change; the net upgrading 
exceeds downgrading (people and things) 
or there is no appreciable change (data). 

Second, suppose the three variables 
contain- various forms of random mea- 
surement error. While this possibility 
cannot be ruled out, since the measure- 
ment properties of DOT variables are 
largely unknown (see Spenner, 1980, for 
some initial evidence), estimates of means 
are unbiased with respect to random mea- 
surement error. 

Third, mean differences may be due to 
changes in the coding procedures between 
the 3rd and 4th editions. For example, the 
elimination of no relationship categories in 
the 4th edition might result in jobs coded 
in these categories in the 3rd edition being 
disproportionately upgraded in the new 
edition. When jobs coded no relationship 
in the 3rd edition are removed from the 
. analysis, the evidence for data and people 
deteriorates (to show no net change). For 
involvement with things, the evidence be- 
comes slightly stronger in favor of the up- 
grading hypothesis. Thus, the upgrading 
in data and people in Table 1 reflects 
either (a) the change in coding procedures 
between editions, or (b) true upgrading 
that disproportionately occurs in jobs 
coded no relationship in the 3rd edition. 
, Present data do not permit choosing be- 
tween these two options. But the original 
conclusion of no-change or slight upgrad- 
ing across the three skill arenas remains 
unchanged. 

Finally, suppose the DOT analysts im- 
plicitly harbored an upgrading hypothesis 
and nonrandomly upgraded a large 
number of jobs. The hypothesis cannot be 
ruled out on the basis of evidence in hand. 
However, a massive bias of this sort is 
difficult to imagine due to the large 
number of analysts spread across multiple 


field centers in all parts of the country. 


Moreover, if such a bias is operating to 
any appreciable extent, then it should in- 
volve a modest number of DOT jobs that 
show at least a one-scale point upgrading 
in scores between editions. To the con- 
' trary, the vast majority of sample jobs Are 
unchanged in data, people and things 
scores between the editions (81, 77, and 
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87%, respectively). In fact, 2-4% of sam-- 
ple jobs showed downgrading on one of 
the dimensions: 


DISCUSSION, 


Hypotheses about changes in the con- 
tent of work for the American economy 
have been the subject of substantial de- 
bate in recent years. Each of the traditions 
has marshaled a rich body of case studies 
in its support (Braverman, 1974; Report to 
the Secretary of HEW, 1973). 

Analytically, two types of change 
underlie overall aggregate variations in 
skill levels: change due to variations in the 
marginal distribution of workers to jobs, 
and change due to true variation in the 
work content of jobs. Recent evidence 
(Dubnoff, 1978) suggests changes in the 
distribution of workers to jobs, including 
sector specific growth in the labor force, 
have resulted in a modest net downgrading 
of skill requirements since 1900. Evidence 
presented here, in conjunction with one of 
the more inclusive studies of the past, 
suggests very little change, if any a slight 
upgrading, in the actual skill content of 
work over the last quarter century. 

But the test of the hypotheses for the 
latter type of change is a weak test rather 
than a strong test. The limitations are not 
those of ideas or method but are limita- 
tions of available data for the entire labor 
force over a long period of time. Only a 
limited part of the conceptual domain of 
skill requirements, levels of work in- 
volvement with data, people, and things, 
for a short span of history (the last 10-12 
years), was examined. Rather than being 
definitive, the outcomes reported here are 
best viewed as but one piece of a much 
larger puzzle of evidence. More precise 
choice among the alternate hypotheses 
requires an expanded design with multiple 
indicators for skill content independently 
assessed for a large sample of jobs at reg- 
ular intervals over us 40- or 50-year pe- 
riods. 

In sum, the comparison of consecutive 
editions of the DOT provides a piece of 
evidence to further inform an ongoing de- 
bate. The issue is complex both in concept 
and measure. If the DOT is used and is 
assumed valid then this type of evidence 
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for recent years shows no support for the 
downgrading hypothesis. The potential 
problems with using the DOT for research 
purposes, such as its unknown reliability 
and validity, have been mentioned; but 
the DOT is what is currently available and 
it seems better to use it carefully than not 
to use it. 


APPENDIX 


RELATIONSHIPS TO DATA, PEOPLE AND THINGS 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1965:649.-50; 1977; 1369-71) 


Data refers to "information, knowledge and con- 
ceptions related to data, people or things, obtained 
by observation, investigation, interpretation, visu- 
alization, mental creation; incapable of being 
touched; written data take the form of numbers, 
words, symbols; other data are ideas, concepts, oral 
verbalization.”* 

People refers to "human beings; also animals dealt 
with on an individual basis as if they were human." 

" ungs refers to “inanimate objects as distin- 
guished from human beings; substances or materials; 
machines, tools, equipment; products. A thing is 
tangible and has shape, form, and other physical 
characteristics." 
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tional Commission on Techhnology, Auto- 
mation, and Economic Progress, the Em- 
ployment Impact of Technological Change, 
Appendix, Vol. II to Technology and the 
American Economy. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Dubnoff, Steven 
1978  "Inter-occupational shifts and changes in 
the quality of work in the American econ- 
omy, 1900-1970." Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems, San Francisco. 
Hall, Richard H. 
1975 Occupations and the Social Structure. 2nd 
ed. New York: Prentice Hall. 
Harvard University Program on Technology and 
. Society 
1969 Technology and Work. Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard University Press. 
Horowitz, Morris and Irwin Herrenstadt 
1966 “Changes in skill requirements of occupa- 
tions in selected industries.” Pp. 223—87 in 
National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress, The 
Employment Impact of Technological 
Change, Appendix, Vol. II to Technology 
and the American Ezonomy. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Kerr, Clark, John T. Dunlop. Frederick Harbison, 
Charles A. Myers 
1960 Industrialism and Industrial Man. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 





Data People Things 

0 Synthesizing 0 Mentoring 0 Setting up 

1 Coordinating I Negotiating 1 Precision working 

2 Analyzing 2 Instructing 2 Operating-Controlling 

3 Compiling 3 Supervising 3 Driving-Operating 

4 Computing . 4 Diverting 4 Manipulating 

5 Copying 5 Persuading 5 Tending 

6 Comparing 6 Speaking- Signaling ` 6 Feeding-Offbearing 

7 No Significant 7 Serving 7 Handling 
Relationship 


8 No Significant 


Relationship Relationship 


8 No Significant 


8 No Significant 
Relationship 





In the 4th edition, level 6 (Comparing) is the lowest 
for Data, level 8 (renamed "Taking Instructions- 
Helping") is the lowest for People, and level 7 (Han- 
dling) the lowest for Things. All other definitions are 
intact between editions. Detailed definitions of each 
level for each dimension can be found in either edi- 
tion of the Dictionary. 
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WHITE MOVEMENT TO THE SUBURBS: A COMPARISON OF 
EXPLANATIONS* 


HARVEY MARSHALL 
Purdue University 


American Sociological Review 1979, Vol. 44 (December):975..994 


In this study the causes of two aspects of white movement to the suburbs are analyzed: the 


probability that a white central city resident moved to the suburbs between 1965 and 1970, and 
the probability that a white in-migrant to metropolitan areas settled in the suburbs. The units of 


analyses are the 112 metropolitan areas where the central city had a 1960 population of 100,000 
or more, and where the central city and the metropolitan area were not coterminous. Primary 
concern is with determining whether whites were ''fleeing" central city problems (such as 
crime, taxes,.strikes, race riots, and large black populations) or were drawn to the suburbs 
because it is there that new housing and jobs were located. A model of the suburbanization 
process is explicated and evaluated, using path analysis. 


INTRODUCTION 


In this paper some of the causes of 
white population movement to the sub- 
urbs are examined. The major goal is 


synthesis of two hitherto distinct explan- - 


atory frameworks: (1) that whites are 
"fleeing" central cities of large met- 
ropolitan areas to avoid a variety of per- 
ceived problems, such as civil disorder 
and high crime rates; (2) that suburbani- 
'zation reflects white response to char- 
acteristics of the spatial structure of met- 


*Direct all communications to: Harvey Marshall; 
Department of Sociology; Purdue University; West 
Lafayette, IN 47907. ` 

Research supported by Grant ROI-MH28815-01 
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data. John Stahura and Martin Patchen also provided 
invaluable comments on earlier drafts, as did three 
anonymous reviewers. Of course, I alone am respon- 
sible for any remaining ambiguities or errors. 


ropolitan areas, especially the redistribu- 
tion of jobs and housing between cities 
and their suburbs. A model of population 
suburbanization is specified and evaluated 
which includes. variables from both 
frameworks. This model provides insight 
into the underlying dynamics of the pro- 


‘cess and the importance of different types 


of variables in relation to one another, as 
well as the extent to which observed cor- 
relations are spurious. For example, while 
the movement of whites to suburbs is 
more rapid in metropolitan areas where 
the central city’s crime rates are high or 
where there have been a number of race 
riots, it is not clear what portion of these 
relations are causal or their importance 
relative to one another. 

Two aspects of the redistribution phe- 
nomena are analyzed. The first is the 
probability that white central city resi- 
dents moved to the suburbs of their met- 
ropolitan areas between 1965 and 1970. 
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The second is the probability that white 
in—migrants to metropolitan areas settled 
in the suburbs rather than the central city 
during that interval. Of course, these are 
only two of the components of the overall 
process of white suburbanization: the 
more rapid growth of white population 
outside of central cities. Other aspects are 
differential mortality and fertility between 
central cities and their rings, as well as the 
size of the counterstream from’ the sub- 
urbs to the cities relative to the opposite 
stream. ` 

A full understanding of the entire pro- 
cess will require separate study of all as- 
pects. Nonetheless, important points of 
departure are the analysis of movement 
from cities to suburbs as well-as the distri- 
bution of in-migrants between central 
cities and suburbs. These are major com- 
ponents in the complex of factors that are 
responsible for the more rapid growth of 
suburban compared with central city 
populations. Each is conceptually dis- 
tinct, and consequently may be affected 
by different variables, or by the same 
variables in different ways. The units of 
analysis are Standard Metropolitan 
Statistica] Areas (SMSAs) defined by the 
Census Bureau in 1960 and 1970, with 
1960 central city populations of 100,000 or 
greater, with exceptions described more 
fully later. 

The study has numerous theoretical and 
policy implications. The loss of white 
population has long been regarded as a 
basic source of the problems experienced 
by central cities. There appears to be 
widespread acceptance of the hypotheses 
that the primary motives of whites locat- 
ing in suburbs is avoidance of blacks, 
crime, and civil disorder, yet there has 
been no attempt to specify a general 
framework interrelating these variables, 
either with one another or with structural 
characteristics of metropolitan areas. In 
particular, no previous work has sys- 
tematically examined the hypothesis that 
the various dimensions of civil disorder 
may be differently related to white subur- 
banization, as well as causally connected 
with crime, black population size, and the 
structural characteristics. Instead, em- 
phasis within sociology has been on the 
role of the structural characteristics (e.g., 
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Bogue and Harris, 1954; Bradford and 
Kelejian, 1973; Kain and Niedercorn, 
1975; Olsen and Guest, 1977). 


THEORY AND HYPOTHESES 


Regarding the macrotheory, the general 
argument can be specified at several 
levels. The first is that a series of 
technological and organizational changes, 
expecially since World War II, greatly in- 
creased the range of alternatives open to 
individuals and families about where they 
can livé. Of particular importance has 
been tlie spread of highways into the areas 
surrounding central cities and almost uni- 
versal ownership of at least one auto- 
mobile by most American families. Also 
important are the substantially higher real 
incomes and the evolution of financial in- 
struments (especially Federal Housing 
and Veterans Administrations’ loan 
guarantees) which placed ownership of a 
singlé family dwelling unit within the 
reach of virtually the entire middle and 
much of the working class during the fif- 
ties and sixties. ; 
` Under these conditions, another set of ` 
variables presumably emerged as impor- 
tant. These were aspects of central city 


life, such as their high crime rates, re- 


garded as unpleasant by whites and which 
could now be avoided, and the view that 
whites move to the suburbs for these rea- 
sons is a second level of explanation. 
Moreover, this explanation has emerged 
as the dominant one in popular treatments 
of suburbanization in the mass media and 
even in some more scholarly works. 

A third set of variables is the relatively 
enduring structural characteristics of met- 
ropolitan areas. These influence the con- 
text within which individuals and builders 
make decisions about where they will live 
and where new housing will be located. 
The roots of these characteristics are in 
the growth history of the individual me- 
tropolis and include the size of the central 
city, the density at which it is settled, its 
ability to annex surrounding territory in 
the course of its development, and the 
distribution of jobs and hou*ing between 
central city and suburbs. 
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Sociologists and economists have 
tended to focus their research on these 
structural variables and have paid little 
attention to such factors as crime and civil 
disorder. For example, Schnore (1965) 
suggested that the sheer inability of cities 


. to contain the massive volume of new 


housing construction in the post- World 
War II years meant that it had to locate 
outside of their boundaries, resulting in 
large-scale suburbanization. One impli- 
cation is that had cities been able to annex 
this surrounding territory, the "'subur- 
banization’’ trend would have been much 
less pronounced. Others, such as Hoover 
and Vernon (1962), have emphasized the 
decentralization of jobs as a major factor 
attracting people to the suburbs, in addi- 
tion to the location of new housing there. 
It is toward a synthesis of the second 
and third of these frameworks that this 
research is directed. The first emphasizes 
changed transportation systems and credit 
instruments, and assumes these to be 
more or less constant across metropolitan 
areas; that is, individuals and families 
presumably have equal access to auto- 
mobiles and loans to buy housing in In- 
dianapolis as they do in Dallas. This is 
clearly not the case with the second and 
third types of variables such as central 
city crime rates and densities, conditions 
which vary considerably across met- 
ropolitan areas at any given point in time. 
For convenience, these two classes of 
variables are classified as ‘‘push’’ and 
"structural." It is recognized that such 


factors as crime rates and black popula-- 


tion -size could be conceptualized as 
‘structural’? properties of cities. How- 
ever, they are less enduring char- 
acteristics than, for example, central city 
densities, in the sense that they are much 
more amenable to short-term alteration 
by public policy or other forces. More im- 
portantly, this distinction is consistent 
with the way in which the theoretical 
questions are formulated. In the following 
paragraphs bivariate hypotheses are de- 
veloped, linking each independent vari- 
able with whie suburbanization, setting 
the stage for specification of a model 
within which the role of both frameworks 
in the suburbanization process can be 
examined. 
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5 tructural Variables 


Density (DENSITY60). A theoretically 
crucial structural variable is the density at 
which the central city is settled. Not only 
is density expected to be a major con-' 
straint'on the location of new housing and 
jobs, it is also closely associated with its 
age and reflects the dominant transporta- 
tion mode in use when the city emerged. 


Since the type of transportation system 


fundamentally affected the extent to 
which jobs and population were initially 
suburbanized (Wood, 1958; Warner, 1962) 
and is a persisting characteristic of cities 
(Duncan et al., 1962; Guest, 1973), it is 
likely to be closely associated with job and 
housing suburbanization in 1960. Briefly, 
cities which emerged before 1890 were 
extremely compact since virtually 
everyone had to live within walking dis- 
tance of their jobs and shopping districts.; 
While the horse-drawn railway, widely 
adopted during the 1850s, altered the 
radius of urban settlement somewhat, 
very high densities prevailed. As late as 
1879, for example, the average commute 
trip in New York City was only one- 
quarter of a mile (Pred, 1966:209—10). 

Introduction of the electric railroad, as 
Warner (1962) showed in his study of the 
Boston area, led to rapid decentralization 
which heavily involved middle—class per- 
sons and marked the beginning of status 
differences between cities and suburbs 
(cf. Wood, 1958). As Tobin (1976:99) 
points out: ‘‘Urban space was redefined by ' 
the introduction and use of electric power 
by street railways." Automobile use ex- 
panded steadily after 1908, the year in 
which mass production of the Model T 
was begun. However, it was not until the 
1920s that the automobile supplemented 
the electric railroad and became the domi- 
nant constraint in the distribution of 
population within metropolitan areas 
(Tobin, 1976:99). 

Finally, density is closely related to the 
type and quality of a city’s housing stock. 
In particular, it is likely to affect the per- 
cent of dwelling units built before 1950 
(LT50), percent owner-occupied (OWN- 
ER60), and percent single family 
(PCTSINGLE60). While each of these 
characteristics tap somewhat different 
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dimensions of the quality of the central 
city’s housing stock, all are expected to 
influence white decisions about a central 
city versus a suburban residential site. 
Population densities of central cities, 
housing type and quality, and the degree 
to which population and jobs are subur- 
banized are consequently intimately 
bound with one another, and a major 
question is the extent to which those fac- 
tors affected further suburbanization in 


the sixties. (Sources of data and the oper-: 


ational definitions of all variables except 
RIOTS are given in Table 1.) 
Annexation (ANNEX60 and AANNEX). 
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ability to extend their political boundaries 
to contain the expanding urban develop- 
ment on their peripheries, and this may 
affect their ability to attract and hold 
whites in two ways: (1) to the extent that 
the central city contained a substantial 
portion of the metropolitan area’s housing 
stock in 1960, a larger proportion of in- 
migrants was likely to settle there; and 
fewer residents were likely to leave, since 
they had a wider range of choice within 
the central city; (2) if the central city were 
able to annex surrounding territory be- 
tween 1960 and 1970, similar effects on 
suburbanization are anticipated. 

The first variable (ANNEX60) is de- 


Central cities vary considerably in their 


Table 1. 


Operational Definitions of Independent Variables and Sources of Data 








2 


. SIZE60. 
. REGION. A dummy variable scored | if the SMSA was located in the Southern Census region, 0 if not. - 


DENSITY60. Population per square mile of the central city in 1960 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1962, 
Table 6). 


. LT50. Proportion of all central city dwelling units in 1960 which were built before 1950 (U.S. Bureau of 


the Census, 1962, Table 6). 


. PCTSINGLE6O. Proportion of all dwelling units in the central city in 1960 which were single-family 


dwelling units (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1962, Table 6). 


. OWNERÓOO0. Proportion of all central city dwelling units in 1960 which were owner occupied (U.S. 


Bureau of the Census, 1962, Table 6). 


. ANNEX60. Proportion of all dwelling units in the SMSA which were located in the central city in 1960 


(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1962, Tables 3 and 6). 


. AANNEX. 'Percent population increase between 1960 and 1970 due to annexation (U.S. Bureau of the 


Census, 1971, Table B; 1963, Table 20). 


. NEWDUSUB. Proportion of all dwelling units in the SMSA built after 1960 which were located in the 


suburbs (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972, Tables 3 and 6). 


. JOBSUBOO0. Proportion of all manufacturing, retail, wholesale, and service jobs in the SMSA in 1960 


which were located in the suburbs (outside of the central city, but inside of the SMSA). The number of 
jobs in 1960 was estimated with a linear interpolation between the 1957 and 1963 census of manufactur- 
ing (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1962, Tables 3 and 6; 1973, Tables 3 and 6). 


. NEWJOBSUB. Proportion of all new jobs and services in the SMSA between 1960 and 1967 which were 


located in the suburbs. The 1960 jobs are the estimates described in fn. 1 above, while the 1967 jobs 
were taken from Tables 3 and 6 of the 1972 City and County Data Book (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1972). Of course, this is actually the estimated net gain for the SMSA between 1960 and 1967 since 
many jobs and services left during the period. 

1960 total population of the central.city (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1963, Table 20). 


The states located in the Southern Census region are: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 


. PCTBLACKO0. Percent of the total central city population in 1960 which was nonwhite (U.S. Bureau 


of the Census, 1962, Table 6). 


. TAXESO60. Ratio of the total dollar property taxes paid by central city residents in 1960 to the total 1960 


central city population (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1962, Table 6). 


. CRIME60. The estimated number of 1960 murders, non-negligent manslaughter, forcible rapes, aggra- 


vated assaults, and burglaries, divided by the total central city population in 1960, multiplied by 100,000. 
The estimate was obtained by averaging the numbers of each type of crime for 1959, 1960, and 1961 
(U.S. Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1960, 1961 and 1962). 


. RIOTS. Index of riot frequency. Operational definition and sources of data described in text. 
. ED60. Per capita expenditures on public school children in the central city in 1950 (U.S. Bureau of the 


Census, 1962, Table 6: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1963, Table 73). 


. CCTOSUB. Estimated proportion of central city residents in 1967 who moved to the suburbs of that 


city (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973a). 


. INTOSUB. Proportion of in—migrants to the SMSA between 1965 and 1970 who moved to the suburbs 


(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973a). 
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fined as the proportion of all of the met- 
ropolitan area’s dwelling units contained 
in the central city in 1960. (This definition 
is used in preference to the more custom- 
ary proportion of the total metropolitan 
population within the central city [e.g., 
Schnore, 1965:210] because it more di- 
rectly indicates the ability of the city to 
contain the built-up area.) The second 
variable (AANNEX) is percent increase or 
decrease between 1960 and 1970 in the 
central city population due to annexation. 
(This index of change is used instead of 
changes in the number of dwelling units in 
annexed territory because the necessary 
data are not readily available.) 


Job suburbanization (JOBSUB60 and - 


NEWDUSUB). The third structural var- 
iable is the distribution of manufacturing, 
retail, and wholesale jobs between central 
cities and suburbs in 1960. This distribu- 
tion has been shown in other contexts to 
be an important location constraint on 
households, largely because households 
generally attempt to minimize the length 
of the journey to work, ceteris paribus 
(Carroll, 1949; 1952; Hoover and Vernon, 
1962; Kain and Niedercorn, 1975; McAI- 
lister et al., 1971; Schnore, 1954). Service 
and retail activities are also likely to at- 


tract population since they represent im- 


portant amenities, and these are combined 
with manufacturing and retail jobs to 
simplify the analysis. The hypothesis is 
that whites were attracted to the suburbs 
of metropolitan areas where jobs and ser- 
vices were decentralized in 1960. 

A closely related variable is the distri- 
bution of jobs added to the metropolitan 
area between 1960 and 1967 (NEWJOB- 
SUB). The distribution of new jobs is dis- 
tinguished from that of jobs in 1960 be- 
cause both are expected to have indepen- 
dent effects on the distribution of new 
dwelling units and white suburbanization. 

Suburbanization of new dwelling units 
(NEWDUSUB). A powerful determinant 
of the location of households is likely to be 
the location of new housing. This is prob- 
ably for in- migrants to metropolitan areas 
as well as for eentral city residents. While 
many of the former will be attracted to 
older housing, it is anticipated that most 


will flow into newer units, whether lo- ° 


cated in the central city or its suburbs. At 
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the same -ime, newly formed households 
in central cities, or families which enter 
the child-bearing stage of the family 
cycle, are likely to prefer new housing 
because it tends to be more spacious than 
older units (McAllister et al., 1971; Rossi, 
1955), regardless of its location. 

Regional location and size (REGION 
AND SIZE60). Finally, the possible ef- 
fects of regional location of the SMSA and 
the 1960 size (SIZE60) of the central city 
are considered. Both, especially region, 
reflect a complex of factors, including 
historical differences among metropolitan 
areas in the numbers of blacks, the distri- 
bution of blacks and high-status persons 
between central cities and rings, the pe- 
riod in which they experienced their initial 
suburban expansion, and their age. For 
these reasons, although there is little sub- 
stantive interest in these variables per se, 
it is necessary to control them to avoid 
misspecifying the structural equation 
model developed here. 


Push Variables 


Civil aisorder. Turning now to push 
variables (negative characteristics of cen- 
tral cities which lead whites to leave 
and/or to avoid them in the first place), a 
frequently mentioned variable is civil dis- 
order. Waile many studies have addressed 
the causes of civil disorder, especially 
riots (e.g., Jiobu, 1971; 1974; McElroy and 
Singell, 1973; Spilerman, 1970; 1971) and 
their severity (Wanderer, 1969; Spiler- 
man, 1976), none has examined their con- 
sequences. However, this is frequently 
cited as an: important component in the 
explanation of white suburbanization. 
Civil disorder has a number of dimen- 
sions: s:rikes by municipal employees 
such as teachers and policemen, civil 
rights protests, and race riots. Further- 
more, each of these has subdimensions, 
such as duration in days, numbers of per- 
sons involved, and, in many, numbers of 
persons injured and/or killed, dollar loss, 
and numbers of persons arrested. 

Meastres of each dimension of civil 
disorder were obtained for each central 
city, and a series of factor analyses per- 
formed to create indices of the various 


. dimensions. The general hypothesis is that 
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-each is positively related to white subur- 
banization. However, interesting empiri- 
cal questions are: which dimension has 
the strongest relation and what is the de- 
gree to which any correlation reflects a 
causal impact? 

Crime rate (CRIME60), Another fre- 
quently listed negative feature of central 
city life which presumably affects subur- 
banization is a high crime rate (e.g., Gold, 
1970; Wilson, 1970). Berry (1975:178) 
neatly summed up this view with his re- 
mark that ‘‘violence ... is a pervasive 
underpinning of .central city life." Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Task Force on Individual 
Acts of Violence (1970) suggested that 
crime is contributing to the emergence of 
the "defensive city," wheré suburbs, 
physically distant from the central city, 
will be ''safe areas." However, almost no 
attempt has been made to actually eval- 
uate the impact of this variable on white 
suburbanization. The measure of 
CRIME60 is the rate per 100,000 persons 
of the number of reported murders, non- 
negligent manslaughters, forcible rapes, 
aggravated assaults, and burglaries 
(breaking and entering). These crimes 
were chosen because they most directly 
represent threats to personal safety. 

Taxes (TAXES60). The very high prop- 
erty taxes which central city residents pay 
are often cited as an important reason for 
the loss of jobs and white population. This 
variable is defined as the ratio of the total 
property taxes paid by the residents of the 
city in 1960 to the total population in that 
year. It is expected that TAXES60 has 
positive effects on both measures of white 
suburbanization. 

Percent black: 1960 (PCTBLACK60). 
One of the most emotionally charged is- 
sues of the seventies is the role of black 
population size in white suburbanization. 
In usual versions of explanations, consid- 
erable emphasis is given to white 
racism—the feeling that whites simply will 
not live in cities where the black popula- 
tion is large. Whites presumably desire to 
minimize contact with them—contact 
which is necessarily high under such cir- 
cumstances, especially in public places 
(cf. Berry, 1973:53; Rose, 1976:7). 
Therefore, á positive relation is antici- 
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pated between PCTBLACK60 and the‘ 
two measures of white suburbanization. 

School quality (ED60). The quality of. 
local schools is often assumed to be an 
important consideration by whites in the 
calculus about where they will live. In 
particular, the higher quality of suburban 
compared with central city schools has 
been emphasized as a major factor con-: 
tributing to the ‘‘flight’’ of whites to the 
suburbs during the sixties. While this con- 
sideration is especially salient for families 
with children, many presently childless 
couples may anticipate having children at 
some future time and therefore base their 
location decisions in part on school qual- 
ity. 

This variable is not easily quantified, 
particularly for units as large as cities 
where there is considerable intradistrict 
variation in the quality of schools. The 
operational definition used here is per 
capita expenditures on public school chil- 
dren. The amount of money spent per 
Child affects the salaries of teachers and 
the extensiveness of facilities, such as 


laboratories and libraries, as well as spe- 


cial services. The specific hypothesis is 
that per capita expenditures in central 
cities is inversely related to the two mea- 
sures of white movement to the suburbs. 
Another component of school quality is 
the frequency with which the system was 
disrupted by strikes and racial disorders, 
as well as their severity. The sixties was a 
period in which teacher unions became 
increasingly militant, especially during the 
later years when the whites studied here 
were making their decisions. There were 
also numerous school closings because of 
racial confrontations. As described in the ` 


‘methods section, a number of dimensions 


of school disorder were operationally de- 
fined and emerged as distinct factors in 
the factor analysis. It is anticipated that 
the index created from this factor is posi- 
tively related to white suburbanization. 


METHODS 


Units of Analysis and Operational 
Definitions 


*The units of analysis are metropolitan 
areas which had a central city of 100,000 
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or more in 1960, where the central city and 
the SMSA in 1970 were not coterminous. 
` This subset was selected from all SMSAs 
because there are major structural dif- 
ferences between large and small met- 
ropolitan areas especially in the. tendency 
for high status persons to be relatively 
concentrated in the central cities of the 
latter (e.g., Schnore, 1965). The two 
SMSAs from which counties were deleted 
to form new SMSAs (San Francisco- 
Oakland and Los Angeles-Long Beach), 
as well as the three SMSAs where the 
number of central cities in 1970 differed 
from 1960 (Winston-Salem, Seattle- 
Everett, Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange) 
were also deleted. The final N is 112. 
There are two dependent variables, 
both of which are taken from the Fourth 
Count Summary Tapes of the 1970 Census 
of Population and Housing (U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1973a). The first dependent 
variable is an approximation of the prob- 
ability that central city residents in 1965 
moved to the suburbs of that central city 
between 1965 and 1970. This variable is 
defined as:! š 


`. 


' This is only an approximation of the “true 
probability for three reasons: (1) it underestimates 
the true probability because it does not include per- 
sons who moved to the suburbs between 1965 and 
1970 and then either moved back to the central city 
or outside of the metropolitan area; (2) the mid~1967 
white population of the central city is an estimate 
obtained on the assumption that it grew (or declined) 
at a constant rate each year between 1960 and 1970; 
(3) it does not take into account mortality among 
those who moved to the suburbs and then did not 
survive until 1970. 

Note that the denominator refers to the mid--1967 
estimate of the central city population because per- 
sons reported as living in the suburbs in 1970 and the 
central city in 1965 moved in 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968 
or 1969. Assuming that movement was cvenly dis- 
tributed over each of these years, then the appropri- 
ate base population is the midpoint of the 
interval —mid—1967, the year in which the average 
migrant to the suburbs moved there. While some 
ambiguity remains by use of the mid—1967 base since 
it includes persons born between 1965 and that point, 
it has a clearer theoretical meaning. Moreover, since 
the numbers of persons involved are quite small in 
comparison withthe remaining population, the re- 
sulting zero-order and partial correlation coefficients 
are virtually identical to those obtained when tht 
1965 base is ufed. 
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White residents 
five years of 
age or older of 
the central city 
in 1965 who re- 


sided in the 
suburbs in 1970 


Probability of 
white central city 
residents moving — 

to suburbs 

(CCTOSUB) 


mid-1967 central 
city white 
population 


No distinction is made in this analysis 
between the two stages of mobility from 
central cities to suburbs—the factors af- 
fecting the decision to move compared 
with those affecting the choice of a spe- 
cific location (city versus suburb, in this 
case). This is not done because primary 
interest is in direct comparison of the 
pattern of causes for the two measures of 
population suburbanization. (For an ex- 


cellent discussion of this distinction see 
Frey 1978.) 


The second dependent variable is an 
approximation of the probability that 
in-migrants to the metropolitan area be- 
tween 1965 and 1970 settled in the sub- 
urbs. This variable is defined as:? 


Probability of a 
white in—migrant 
to the SMSA set- 
tling in the suburbs = 
(INTOSUB) 


White suburban 
residents five 
years of age or 
older in 1970 who 
lived outside of 
the SMSA in 1965 


White SMSA 
urban residents 
in 1970 who lived 
outside of the 
SMSA in 1965 


2 As with CCTOSUB, this understates the true 
probability since it does not include persons who 
first moved to the suburbs and then to the central 
city, or those who moved in and then out of the 
SMSA between 1965 and 1970. It also does not in- 
clude persons who moved to the suburbs and did not 
survive until 1970. Unlike the denominator for 
CCTOSUB, the denominator for INTOSUB refers to 
in—migrants only. While it is true that these persons 
could have moved into the SMSA at any time be- 
tween [965 and 1970, concern is with how the entire 
group of in- migrants was distributed, and the idea of 
a mid-year is not relevant. 
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The "suburban" population is defined as 
the urban white population outside of the 
central city but within the boundaries of 
the SMSA. That is, a ''suburbanite” is a 
person who lives in a place of 2,500 or 
more, or in a densely settled area coter- 
minous with a city of 50,000 or greater, 
but not in the central city. The urban 
population in the ring is used in preference 
to the entire ring population because in 
many metropolitan areas this latter group 
contains a substantial rural component. In 
fact, in 1970 more than 2596 of the total 
population within SMSAs but outside of 
their zentral cities was rural (Farley, 
1976:5). However one defines "'subur- 
ban," such persons are not likely to be 
included. In metropolitan areas with more 
than one central city, these were com- 
bined. 

The indices of civil disorder were de- 
veloped from several sources. As part of a 
broader study of civil disorder and vio- 
lence in United States cities during the 
sixties, data on several general categories 
of.this concept were obtained for each 
central city and each year from 1965 
through 1969. These categories, and their 
operational definitions, were: 

(a) Civil rights protests. Organized pro- 
tests by blacks, involving at least 30 per- 
sons. ' 

(b). Violent incidents. Unorganized 
spontaneous outbursts of black violence 
involving small numbers (30—100) of 
blacks and of relatively short duration 
(usually three days or less) and with rela- 
tively small amounts of property damage 
(less than $100,000). j 

(c) Riots. Unorganized, violent out- 
bursts of blacks involving large numbers 
(100 or more) of blacks, of relatively long 
duration (more than three days), with 
relatively substantial ‘property damage 
($100,000 or more), and loss of life or sig- 
nificant numbers of personal injuries. 

(d) Municipal services. Strikes by per- 
sonnel providing important city services, 
such as mass transit operators, garbage 
collectors, and hospital, police, and fire 
personnel. ` 

(e) School closings because of interra- 
cial fights between students. At least one 
day's duration. 

(f) Teacher strikes. An organized group 
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of teachers (e.g., union) not teaching for at 
least one day. 

For each of these general categories 
several specific items were obtained. In 
the case of riots, the following information 
was coded for each: duration in days; 
number of persons killed; number of per- 
sons injured; estimated property damage 
in thousands of dollars; number of persons 
involved; and number of persons arrested. 
For all other categories appropriate data 
on the intensity and extensiveness of each 
was coded. 

The principal source of data was the 
New York Times Index. For each year the 


_ various relevant headings were searched, 


and if an incident from one of the above 
categories occurred in a central city of an 
SMSA, the data was coded.? The data for 
riots and racial incidents was supple- 
mented by the reports of the Lemberg 
Center for the Study of Violence (19682, 
b) and the Report of the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Civil Disorders 


? Since virtually all of the data on the various types 
of civil disorder came directly or indirectly from the 
New York Times Index, there is some question about | 
the completeness of its reporting. Even the riot data, 
which was supplemented by the additional sources 
cited above, are based primarily on newspaper re- 
ports, especially the New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Post, and the Washington Star (Danzger, 1975). 
The potential problem, of course, is that many inci- 
dents will not find their way into these publications, 
either because they are never reported to them or 
because they are not considered important enough to 
interest New York or Washington readers. 

The only systematic analysis of this question is 
Danzger' s (1975) study of the validity of his own data 
on black-white conflicts in cities. He found that the 
presence of an AP/UPI office was strongly related to 
whether a conflict event was reported in the New 


-York Times. Since the units used in the present study 


are very large metropolitan areas, most have an AP 
or UPI office in at least one city in the SMSA. 
Consequently, this source of contamination is largely 
controlled. Furthermore, Danzger (1975) argues that 
reports of the details of a conflict event, such as 
numbers of participants, are' valid because of the 
self-correcting nature óf news reporting. While the 
riot data are consequently assumed to be valid, this 
may not be the case with the other disorder data. A 
teacher or hospital strike in Dallas, for example, may 
be less likely to be reported in the New York Times 
than a riot in that city because it àe less likely to be 
defined as "important" for New York readers. Be- 
cpuse of this, the validity of the indices of these other 
variables is less clear than in the case pf riots and riot 
characteristics, and this should be considered in in- 
terpreting the findings. 
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(1968). Each incident was cross—checked 
to broaden the information contained in 


the New York Times Index. Finally, the | 


data for each variable (duration in days, 
estimated property damage, etc.) were 
aggregated for the 1965-1969' period. For 
each central city, this aggregation pro- 
duced separate variables referring to the 
total number of days in which rioting oc- 
curred between 1965 and 1970 and total 
estimated property damage during that pe- 
riod.4 


Measurement Issues 


Finally, two methodological issues, 
with theoretical implications, are consid- 
ered. The first is whether the independent 
variables should refer to the position of 
the central city relative to its suburbs, or 
to the central city only. It is clear that an 
individual’s decision about where he or 
she will live is based upon comparison of 
the net advantages of one site compared 
with another. For example, if crime and/or 
the presence of blacks are salient consid- 
erations in this calculus, it is evident that 

‘there will be net flow away from sites 
where crime rates and the number of 
blacks are high toward those where. both 
are low. This suggests that the appropriate 
type of variable is the relative position of 
suburbs and cities—for example, the ratio 


of the percent of blacks in the suburban ` 


population to the comparable percent in 
the central city, or the ratio of the subur- 
ban to the central city crime rates. 
However, this reasoning is based on the 
assumption that the ‘‘suburbs’’ comprise 
a single community. More precisely, it as- 
sumes that crime rates and the relative 
size of black populations are the same in 
each suburb. In fact, this is not the case. 
As Hermalin and Farley (1973) showed for 
blacks, and Stahura et al. (1980) for crime 
rates, there is tremendous variation across 
suburbs on both. It is likely that this is 


* The headings most commonly used were: Edu- 
cation, U.S., Ragial Integration, Negroes, Housing 
Discrimination, Riots, Teachers, Government Em- 
ployees, etc. The headings changed somewhat from 
year to year. When the summary in the index was 
incomplete, th® newspaper article on which it was 
based was examined, using microfilmed copies of the 
New York Times. 
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also true for many of the other variables 
used in this study, and consequently in- 
ferences tased on the correlations of rela- 
tive position -variables involve a kind of 
ecological fallacy. Consequently, the most 
valid type of independent variable refers 
to characteristics of the central cities only. 
The exceptions, for reasons developed 
here, are the distribution of jobs and 
dwelling units. 

In other words, it is assumed that if 
crime is an important consideration for 
whites about where they will live, and if 
the crime rate is high in the central city, 
then they will be able to find a suburb 
where the crime rate is low. To the extent 
that suburbs of particular metropolitan 
areas are not heterogeneous with respect 
to one arother and to their central city, 
then the observed correlations between 
white movement to the suburbs and such 
variables as crime and tax rates, for 
example, are biased. However, since the 
analysis is restricted to large metropolitan 
areas, the assumption of heterogeneity 
seems wzrranted. (For further discussion 
of this question see Bradford and Kelejian, 
1973.) THis reasoning is applied to all of 
the push variables previously described. 

This reasoning does not apply to the 
distribution of jobs and dwelling units—in 
the case of jobs, because of the consider- 
able variation in the degree to which sub- 
urbs are net importers or exporters of 
labor (Schnore, 1965:175--7). The result is 
considerable intrasuburban movement of 
workers—the fastest growing commute-in 
metropolitan areas (Meyer, 1970). In other 
words, t> the extent that jobs are rela- 
tively concentrated in the suburban ring, 
compared with the central city, workers 
are expected to move to the former, even 
though they may not settle in the same 
suburb where they work. This differs from 
the rationale for a variable such as crime, 
where the individual is comparing the 
levels in the central city with those in a 
partiéular suburb, and consequently 
where tbe aggregate crime level in all sub- 
urbs is rot relevant. 

‘In the case of the location of new 
dwelling units, it is expected that popula- - 
tion flows into new housing wherever it 
is located. If the bulk of these units Is 
placed in the suburbs, then the bulk of 
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in-migrants or central city families who 
require it will relocate there. The issue of 
suburban heterogeneity is not relevant. If, 
for example, a substantial quantity of new 
housing is placed in an older suburb, 

families which can afford it will move 

there. I 


The second issue is the point in time to . 


which the variables refer. Of course, this 
is not problematic for region, size, JOB- 
SUB60, ANNEX60, DENSITY60, the in- 
dices of new jobs and housing, or either 


measure of suburbanization. The time to 


which taxes, percent black, and crime 
should refer is more problematic., From 
one point of view, each should refer either 
to 1965 or the midpoint of the 1965-1970 
interval. However, correlations of vari- 
ables measured at this point in time with 
the suburbanization measures will be up- 
wardly biased (Greenwood, 1975).5 

There are also theoretical reasons to 
prefer 1960 levels of variables. It seems 
likely that these have a lagged effect on 
white suburbanization. Perceptions about 
the size of a city's black population or its 
tax levels, for example, are probably dif- 
fused slowly and there is likely to be a gap 
between dissemination of such informa- 
tion and present levels. Whether the lag 
chosen here is the appropriate one is an 
empirical question which cannot be di- 
rectly answered with the available data. 
These issues do not arise for riots and the 
measures of the distribution of new jobs 
and dwelling units since they are not esti- 
mates, nor.is the question of a lag rele- 
vant. 


* Data are not available for ycars between the di- 
cennial censuses of population, with the exception of 
crime data. Consequently, estimates must be ob- 
tained using some kind of interpolation, usually 
linear, between 1960 and 1970. The sóurce of the bias 
_ is most evident for percent black if estimated using 
this technique. If large numbers of white in- migrants 
to the Chicago.SMSA, for example, chose the sub- 
urbs, then the percent of the Chicago central city 
"Which was black will be higher than if small numbers 
made this choice. If a linear interpolation of the 1960 
and 1970 numbers of central whites and blacks is 
then used as part of the denominator, this estimate 


will be influenced by the relative size of the suburban . 


stream going to the suburbs. Consequently, a corre- 
lation will be "built in" between white suburbaniza- 
tion and the estimate of percent black in 1967, re- 
sulting in an upward bias. A similar argument is 
made for taxes and LTSO. 
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* FINDINGS 
Factor Analyses 


The first concern is construction of in- ` 
dices of civil disorder and their relation to 
white suburbanization. The specific ver- 
sion of factor analysis used was the prin- 
cipal components technique. Several fac- 
tor analyses were performed, using 
somewhat different subsets of measures 
from each of the classes of variables de- 
scribed above. It was necessary to limit 
the number of variables in each analysis 
since the number of cities was only 112. 

Several factors emerged that tended to 
be fairly stable for each analysis: teacher 
strikes, public employee strikes (other 
than teachers), riot severity, riot fre- 


‘quency, and civil rights protests. On the 


basis of the factor coefficients, indices of 
each factor were constructed and corre- 
lated with the two measures of white sub- 
urbanization. However, only the two riot 
factors were even moderately correlated 
with these dependent variables. Indeed, 
individual measures used to construct the 
indices sometimes had higher correlations 
than the indices themselves. Of course, it 
does not follow that these are unimportant 
dimensions of civil disorder, nor that they 
are unrelated to any aspect of white sub- 
urbanization. (This question is pursued i in 
a separate study.) | 

In the context of the present study, the 
findings that most aspects of civil disorder 
are unrelated to white suburbanization are 
important negative results. It appears 
that, contrary to popular notions about the 
etiology of the suburban trend, civil unrest 
in large cities during the sixties was 
largely unrelated to the decisions of white 
central city residents to move to the sub- 
urbs or of in—migrants to locate there. In 
particular, municipal employee strikes 
{other than teachers), teacher strikes and 
school closings due to interracial violence, 
and civil rights protests apparently played 
little or no role in these decisions. 

However, such mav not be the case 
with race -riots, and. this variable was 
further analyzed. To obtaifi more stable 
indices the full range of specific char- 
acteristics of riots were separately factor 
analyzed, again using the principal com- 
ponents technique. Two clear factors 
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emerged from the analysis. The first. 1975:153). Statistically significant depar- 


suggests a ‘‘seriousness’’ dimension, and 
the second a "'frequency" dimension. 
When indices were constructed repre- 
senting each of these dimensions, using 
the factor coefficients, the frequency fac- 
tor was much more strongly correlated 
with both measures of white.suburbaniza- 
tion than the seriousness factor. Whites 
are apparently much less concerned with 
the amount of damage caused by riots 
than they are with their frequency and 
duration—a substantively interesting 
finding. . 


Correlation Analyses ` 


Next, the zero-order relations between 
the independent variables explicated 
here, including riot frequency (RIOTS) 
and the two measures of white suburbani- 
zation, are examined and presented in 
Table 2 along with the means and standard 
deviations. The indices of riot seriousness 
as well as the other indices which emerged 
from the first factor analysis are not 
examined further because of their small 
correlations with the two measures of 
suburbanization. 

Before examining these relations in de- 
tail, it was necessary to test the hypoth- 
esis that they are linear. This was done by 
determining whether an equation con- 
taining a curvilinear term significantly in- 
cremented the variance explained by a 
linear equation (Namboodiri, et al., 
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tures were observed for a number of rela- 
tions. However, statistical significance 
does not necessarily mean that there is a 
substantively important nonlinear trend. 
The latter can be inferred from a graph in 
which coefficients from ‘the significant 
curvilinear equations are used to plot the 
actual curves. This operation indicated : 
that ali of the statistically significant cur- 
vilinear trends are, for all practical pur- 
poses, linear. Consequently, the assump- 
tion that the relations between the inde- 
pendent variables is linear does not seri- 
ously distort the data, and subsequent dis- 
cussion and analysis is based on it. 

The correlations in Table 2 provide an 
indication of the strength of the various 
associations, if not their causal impact. 
Many are substantial and most are con- 
sistent with the hypotheses outlined 
above. However, there are some surpris- 
ing exceptions, particularly in the 
case of PCTBLACK60 and ED60. 
PCTBLACK^60, although in the predicted 
direction, is small compared with many of 
the other variables. In the case of ED60, 
the correlation with CCTOSUB is virtu- 
ally zero, and the correlation with INTO- 
SUB is small. The strongest relations 
with white suburbanization are with 
ANNEX60 and NEWDUSUB, al- 
though DENSITY60, JOBSUB60, 
PCTSINGLE60, LTSO and RIOTS also 
have moderate to strong relations with it. 

The only clear pattern in Table 2 is the 


Table 2. Correlations Between Independent Variables and Population Suburbanization 











CCTOSUB INTOSUB x S 
DENSITY60 H 40 5,982 4,133 
JOBSUB60 29 33 30 29 
NEWJOBSUB Di 18 E 65 
ANNEX60 —.56 — 29 4l 16 
AANNEX -.07 ~.13 74 11.5 
NEWDUSUB E 75 58 21 
RIOTS I .37 40 - 01 98 
CRIME60 40 20 820 380 
TAXES60 AS 30 50.5 38.4 
PCTBLACK60 18 20 AS 12 
LT50 25 48 .60 18 
PCTSINGLE60 -.2 -42 64 20 
OWNER6O , —.11 -.22 .54 .16 
ED60 02 18 121.0 188.8 
SIZE60 .06 09 413,372 818,412 
REGION , ; —.18 ° -.28 35 . 48 
CCTOSUB us m 08 ` .06 
INTOSUB Ke i 48 22 
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general tendency for the correlations be- 
tween the independent variables to be 
larger with INTOSUB than with 
CCTOSUB, and many of the differences 
are substantial. One possible interpreta- 
tion of the pattern is inertia. By definition, 
in~migrants to metropolitan areas are in 
the process of changing residences, and 
they may be much more affected by nega- 
tive features of the central city and/or its 
position relative to the suburbs. Central 
city residents, on the other hand, must be 
induced.to move, and it may take a much 
greater degree of ‘‘push’’ and/or ‘pull’ to 
set them into motion. 


Multivariate analysis 


Finally, path analysis is used to explore 
the question of the degree to which the 
correlations reported in Table 2 represent 
causal impact. Concern is with that part of 


the total association between the indepen- - 


dent variables and suburbanization which 
is spurious, as well as the process through 
which the former affect suburbanization. 
Path analysis requires specification of the 
causal order among the variables, as well 
as the assumption that variables not in- 
cluded in the model which affect particu- 


CH 


ANNEX60) 
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lar endogenous variables do not affect 
others (e.g., Duncan, 1975), 

Seyeral alternate specifications are 
possible, given the large number of vari- 
ables involved in the study, many of 
which tap -alternate dimensions of the 
same underlying concept, and the mix of 
cross—sectional and dynamic variables. 
The particular specification evaluated 
here is summarized in Figure 1: Following 
the usual convention, each hypothesis is 
represented by an arrow linking two vari- 
ables. However, arrows linking the 
exogenous with the endogenous variables 
are not shown, nor are those linking the 
independent variables with the two mea- 
sures of population suburbanization. The 
large number of additional arrows would 
make the diagram needlessly complex and 
consequently difficult to follow. 

It should be understood that, unless 
otherwise specified, the hypothesis that 
each exogenous variable affects all en- 
dogenous variables is implied and ana- 
lyzed, and that all independent variables 
are hypothesized to affect both measures 
of suburbanization. In cases where no 
causal link is assumed, the implied hy- 
pothesis is that the partial correlation 
between these variables, with other 


INTOSUB 








a Arrows linking the exogenous variables with the endogenous variables are not shOwn, nor are 
the arrows linking the independent variables with the two aspects of white suburbanization. The 
arrows are omitted because their inclusion would enormously complicate the diagram, and the 


implied causal order is clear. 


Figure 1. Path Diagram * 
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exogenous variables controlled, is zero. 
The entire model is thus overidentified 
and recursive. 

The principal criterion for inclusion of 
variables in the model is their theoretical 
importance, although the size of the zero- 
order correlations with the two measures 
of suburbanization was also considered. 
The latter criterion led to the exclusion of 
the various measures of civil disorder, ex- 
cept riot frequency and duration (RIOTS) 
and educational quality (ED60). In fact, 
when these variables were included ma 
model which also contained the variables 
displayed in Figure 1, none had significant 
` direct or indirect effects on suburbaniza- 
tion. 

The rationale for the general distinction 
between exogenous and endogenous vari- 
ables largely follows from the earlier dis- 
tinction between structural and push vari- 
ables. Most of the former are assumed to 
be exogenous, not causally dependent on 
one another, although they are expected 
to be correlated. (These hypotheses are 
reflected by the curved arrows linking 
` those variables in Figure 1.) They are not 
ordered with respect to one another be- 
cause, as indicated in the theory section, 
they are relatively enduring structural 
characteristics of metropolitan areas 
which evolved over many decades, and it 
is not likely that they influence one an- 
other over short periods of time. 

The endogenous variables, on the other 
hand, are regarded as more subject to 
short-term change and are considered 
causally dependent on the exogenous 
variables, with exception of JOBSUB60 
and ANNEX60, for reasons given here. 
The general argument is either that the 
levels of endogenous variables are almost 
simultaneously determined by the level of 
other endogenous or exogenous variables, 
or that the exogenous variables, because 
of their greater stability, clearly emerged 
before the endogenous variables. For 
example, the crime rate in 1960 is assumed 
to more-or-less immediately affect the tax 
rate, as is the size of the black popula- 
tion, largely because the latter variable is 
a proxy for low-income persons. Re- 
- garding the relation between the endoge 
nous and eXogenous variables, the only 
ambiguous relation is with percént black. 
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It is assumed here that the relative levels 
of the exogenous variables were largely 
established prior to black population 
growth. 

Considering specific relations, RIOTS 
are assumed in this specification to be a 
function of all prior variables except JOB- 
SUB60 and ANNEX60. Because of the 
points in time at which RIOTS and the 
variables assumed to precede it are mea- 
sured, it is obvious that the latter set can- 
not be affected by RIOTS, and the direc- 
tion is clear. What is less clear are the 
possible effects of variables other than 
PCTBLACK60 and region. DENSITY60 
and size may reflect the overall degree of 
social control or stability, while high taxes 
may produce resentment on the part of 
blacks. High crime rates may also reflect 
an underly:ng instability which makes 
riots more likely. In the case of 
PCTBLACK60 and region there is clear 
evidence that the size of the black popula- 
tion and southern location affected the 
frequency of riots during the sixties (e.g., 
Spilerman, 1971). 

RIOTS raay also have some inhibiting 
effect on the ability of the central city to 
attract new jobs and housing as well as to 
annex surrounding territory. Business and 
housing contractors may tend to avoid 
central cites where there were frequent 
riots, and fhese cities may also have some 
difficulty annexing surrounding territory. 
Similar arguments are made for 
PCTBLACK60 and CRIME60. Finally, 
PCTBLACK60 is hypothesized to affect 
CRIME60 indicated above. ; 

Turning to the remaining relations be- 
tween th» exogenous and endogenous 
variables, note that none of the direct 
measures of central city housing quality 
are included in the model. Instead, be- 
cause of its more clear-cut theoretical 
meaning. only DENSITY60 is repre- 
sented. As suggested earlier, central city 
density is closely associated with the trans- 
portation era within which it emerged, 
and, consequently, with its age and the 
amount of older, multifamily housing. The 
latter is 2xpected to affect crime and tax 
rates through its impact on the size of the 
poverty population. It is also expected to 


- affect the size of the black population, 


since blacks have historically been at- 
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.96 .51 .63 


* Path coefficients not significant at the .05 level have been deleted and the model refitted. 
TAXES60 is also omitted because it had nonsignificant effects on CRIME, JOBSUB60, RIOTS, 
NEWJOBSUB, or NEWDUSUB, or on either measure of white population suburbanization. While | 
NEWJOBSUB had no significant effects on NEWDUSUB or on either measure of white population 
suburbanization, it is retained in the figure for reasons given in the text. 


Figure 2. Path Diagram with Path Coefficients® 


tracted to such housing, as well as the 
ability of the city to annex surrounding 
territory. Finally, density may affect 
taxes, largely through its effect on the 
crime rate and black population size. In 
short, DENSITY60 is the best single 
summary index of a number of closely 
related characteristics. However, alter- 
nate specifications using LTSO or 
PCTSINGLE lead to essentially the same 
conclusions. 

The likely effects of ANNEX60 are 
Clear. Central cities which contained a 
large proportion of the SMSAs 1960 hous- 
ing are expected to attract relatively more 
jobs and new dwelling units, and also to 


* Many of the SMSAs added counties during the 
sixties, and two lost a county. The former were de- 
leted from the study. However, it is possible that the 
addition of counties affected the two suburbanization 
measures as well as the distribution of new jobs and 
dwelling units. To examine this possibility the ratio 
of the 1970 to 1960 SMSA land areas was correlated 
with these variables, and all were very small and not 
statistically significant at the .1 level. Moreover, 
when this boundary change index was included as a 
regressor in the equations for NEWJOBSUBs, 
NEWDUSUB, CCTOSUB, and INTOSUB, it re- 
mained small and nonsignificant. 


annex population between 1960 and 1970. 
However, there is no reason to anticipate 
any effect of this variable on RIOTS, 
TAXES60, CRIME60, or PCTBLACK60, 
as indicated before. JOBSUB60 is ex- 
pected to affect the volume of suburban 
housing construction, on the assumption 
that new housing is located proximate to 
jobs. There may also be an effect on the 
location of new jobs, as well as on the 
ability of the city to annex surrounding 
population. There are no reasons to ex- 


. pect JOBSUB60 to affect any of the other 


endogenous variables. 

The relations between size and region 
and.the endogenous variables are not 
specified in detail. Both are proxies for a 
number of unmeasured variables, and it is 
pointless to specify hypotheses linking 
each to the host of variables which follow 
them. They are included primarily as 
controls, and there is little theoretical 
interest in their effects per se. 

The specification, summarized in Figure 
l, permits examination of the key ques- 
*ions to which the research is addressed, 
and the results of the path’ analysis are 
presented in Figure 2 and Table 3. The 
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Table 3. Components of Correlations Between Independent Variables and White Suburbanization! 














Total Total Direct Indirect Joint 

Association? Causal? Effect* Effect’ Effect’ Spurious? 

^ (0 Q 3) A (©) © 0 (9 (9) (0 (p (12) 

NEWDUSUB 60 — .75 53 69 53 .69 NA NA NA NA .07 .06 
NEWJOBSUB .07. 18 Sie ing n tert ees ud ww. NA NA. .07 .18 
AANNEX -.07 -.13 — Il -.4 ... ... -.l -.4 NA NA .04 .01 
RIOTS 37 .40 AS RSA .15 .23 ES os NA NA 22 .17 
CRIME60 40  .20 32 KEN Ei NA NA 08 20 
TAXES60 1S 20 jas ei^ Que vs NA NA 45 .30 
PCTBLACK60 .18 .20 24 SIN. ox recs .24 .13 NA NA —.06 .07 
DENSITY 3I 40 .28 332 "sss 10 .05 .18 Ku NA NA 
SIZE60 .06 .09 Al CH: uus .05 .07 .06 .03 NA NA 
REGION —18 -.28 | —.07 —20  ... ... ll .01 -.18 —.2i NA NA 
ANNEX60 —.56 -.70  —.45 —59 1... ... —43 -.56 —.02 -.03 NA NA 
JOBSUB60 29 33 .20 LBS cie Bak .03 .04 17 .24 NA NA 





! Columns 1,3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 refer to CCTOSUB, while columns 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 refer to INTOSUB. 

2 The total association is the zero-order correlation between an independent and a dependent variable. In 
path analysis this association is decomposed into component parts: direct effects; indirect effects; a spurious 
component, in the case of endogenous variables, a joint component in the case of exogenous variables. 

3 The total causal (effect) is the sum of the direct and indirect effects in the case of endogenous variables. In 
the case of the exogenous variables the joint effects are included in the total. Although this is not customary, 
it is consistent with the text discussion of the effects. The sum of the joint and indirect components does not 
correspond to the zero—order correlation coefficient because statistically nonsignificant paths were deleted 
and consequently the correlation coefficient is not the sum of the joint, direct, and indirect effects. However, 
the observed correlations tend to be quite similar to the reproduced correlations. Furthermore, in the case of 
the endogenous variables, since the spurious component was obtained by subtracting the direct and indirect 
effects from the correlation coefficient, there is some ambiguity in its interpretation. 

* The direct effect is the path coefficient, the proportion of the standard deviation of each measure of 
suburbanization accounted for by the independent variable after the effects of all other variables in the 
equation have been controlled. 

5 The indirect effect of a variable is its effect on the dependent variable through its effects on other 
variables in the model which in turn affect the dependent variable. 

* The joint component is that portion of the zero—order correlation between an exogenous variable and the 
two measures of white suburbanization due to its correlation with other exogenous variables which in turn 
cause variation in the dependent variable. 

? The spurious component is that portion of the zero—order correlation between an exogenous variable and 
the two measures of white suburbanization due to its correlation with other exogenous variables which in turn 
cause variation in the dependent variable. 


model was fitted twice. The second, 
schematically represented in Figure 2, re- 
sulted from deleting from the first model 


clear implications for the popular in- 
terpretation of white movement to the . 
suburbs as ‘“‘flight.’’ Central city tax rates 


paths which were not significant at the .05 
level. While somewhat arbitrary in view of 
the fact that almost all of the variables are 
based on population data, the population 
suburbanization indices are based on a 
1596 sample, and a significance test is con- 
sequently required. Moreover, the mag- 
nitudes of almost all of the paths deleted 
using this significance level were between 
.00 and .10, and their elimination greatly 
simplifies the model's interpretation. Re- 
tention of su¢h small paths would have 
greatly increased the model's apparent 
complexity without affecting the substari- 
tive interpretations. 

The data in Figure 2 and Table 3 have 


had no causal impact, direct or indirect, 
on either measure of white suburbaniza- 
tion and it is consequently not represented 
in Figure 2; its moderate zero-order cor- 
relation with white suburbanization is ap- 
parently entirely spurious (Table 3). While 
riots had some direct effect on both mea- 
sures of white suburbanization, it is quite 
small compared with the distribution of 
new housing, suggesting that riot fre- 
quency played a very minor role. 

The strongest direct support for the 
"flight" hypothesis is the moderate im- 
pact of CRIME60 on the probability that a 
central city white moved to the suburbs. 
However, this variable had no effect on 
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the probability that a white in—migrant 


settled in the suburbs, and this is the . 


principal difference between the causal 
structures for INTOSUB and CCTOSUB. 

The process through which the relative 
size of the black population affects white 
decisions to move to the suburbs is also 

- inconsistent with the popular view that 
whites are fleeing blacks. Not only is its 
causal impact small compared with other 
variables in the model (Table 3, cols. 3 
and 4), its impact is entirely indirect. 

Central city whites are apparently not 
concerned about the relative size of the 
black population per. se; or, if they are, 
this concern is not reflected in decisions to 
move to the suburbs. Instead, it is only 
because large black populations are asso- 
ciated with high crime rates and frequent 
riots that whites leave central cities, and 
even this indirect effect is not large. In the 
case of white in—migrants, the indirect 
effect is much smaller. 

: The similarities between the two causal 
Structures are more pronounced than their 
differences. The primary constraint on 
decisions by white in—migrants to met- 
ropolitan areas and central city residents 
about whether they will live in the suburbs 
is the location of new housing. This does 
not mean that they are not concerned with 
crime, at least in the case of central city 
residents, only that the concern is less 
important. All of the other independent 
variables operate entirely through 

: CRIME60 and NEWDUSUB. 

Indeed, looking at the entire model.dis- 
played in Figure 2 and Table 3, a rather 
clear and quite plausible picture of the 
process of white movement to the suburbs 
during the late sixties, or at least that por- 
tion represented by the two dependent 
variables analyzed here, emerges. A key 
factor was the extent to which the central 
city had historically been able to contain a 
substantial portion of the built-up area of 


the SMSA within its boundaries LAN. 


NEX60). This was the dominant determi- 
nant of whether it was able to capture new 
housing development, which in turn was 
the major constraint on the movement of 
whites to the suburbs. 

The lack of any direct effect of AN- 
NEX60 on population suburbanization is 
somewhat surprising and suggests that 


D 
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this variable primarily indexes the avail- 
ability of space suitable for further resi- 
dential development proximate to the city 
center. If such space was available, then 
new housing tended to flow into the cen- 
tral city; if it was not, then this housing 
was relatively concentrated in the sub- 
urbs. It does not appear that individuals 
and families were directly attracted to 
central cities in which the metropolitan 
area’s housing stock was relatively con- 
centrated. 

The only other variable directly affect- 
ing NEWDUSUB was.population annex- 
ation between 1960 and 1970—a rela- 
tively small effect. The absence of any 
effects of riot frequency and duration, 
crime, and percent black on NEW- 
DUSUB is also interesting and’ strongly 
suggests that developers do not respond to 
these variables when deciding where to 
locate new housing.: 

However, it also appears that devel- 
opers do not respond to the 1960 location 
of jobs and services, or the distribution of 
new jobs, when making location deci- 
sions. These patterns, coupled with the 
lack of any direct effects of the job distri- 
bution variables on either population or 
new dwelling unit suburbanization, are the 
major unanticipated findings of the study. 
The only impact of job distribution was 
JOBSUB60’s very small and negative ef- 
fect through AANNEX. Most of the mod- 
erate relation between JOBSUB60 and 
population suburbanization reflects its 
correlation with ANNEX60. Metropolitan 
areas where the central city contained a 
large proportion of the jobs in 1960 also 
tended to contain a large proportion of the 
housing stock which largely accounts for the 
observed correlation. These data suggest 
that metropolitan areas are unified com- 
munities in which the labor force is suffi- 
ciently mobile to locate their residences 
without concern for their places of work. 

NEWJOBSUB is included in Figure 2, 
even though it has no direct or indirect 
effect on population suburbanization. The 
pattern of coefficients suggests that racial 
considerations, along with central city 
crime and taxes, played no role in deci- 
sions about where to place new jobs. In- 


“stead, the most important consideration 


apparently was the extent to which jobs 
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were decentralized in 1960. The negative 
path coefficient implies that when jobs 
were highly decentralized in 1960 rela- 
tively few suitable sites were available for 
new jobs. The moderate effect of AN- 
NEX60, on the other hand, probably re- 
flects the availability of suitable sites near 
the city center and perhaps some attrac- 
tion of jobs to population concentrations. 
(A small level of this variable reflects a 
high degree of dwelling unit suburbaniza- 
tion.) 

In regard to the role of the other exoge- 
nous variables, we found that densely set- 
tled central cities failed to attract whites, 
or lost them to their suburbs, largely be- 
cause they lacked the space to accommo- 
date new housing, a conclusion implied by 
the large joint effect with ANNEX60 
which accounted for 97% of the joint ef- 
fect of DENSITY60 on CCTOSUB shown 
in Table 3, and 80% of the joint effect of 
DENSITY60 on INTOSUB. The strong 
correlation of JOBSUB60 with ANNEX60 
also, accounts for most of the ‘‘effect’’ of 
JOBSUB60 and region on the two mea- 
sures of white suburbanization. Thus, the 
ability of a central city to annex sur- 
rounding territory over the decades before 
1960 emerges as a key factor in its sub- 
sequent ability during the sixties to con- 
trol suburbanization. The factor also ac- 
counts for much of the correlation of den- 
sity, region, and job suburbanization with 
population suburbanization. ` 


DISCUSSION 


The results have a number of implica- 
tions for public policy as well as ecological 
and popular explanations of white subur- 
banization. Considering the theoretical 
implications, the general conclusion is 
that the structural characteristics of met- 
ropolitan areas are the dominant con- 
straints on white decisions to move to the 
suburbs. The role of “push” factors is less 
important even though they are a small 
part of the process linking structural vari- 
ables to white suburbanization. The most 
general summary statement is that whites 

are drawn to the suburbs rather than 
pushed to them. 

The strong effects of density are not for 
the reasons given in media interpretations; 
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whites apparently do not avoid densely 
settled central cities, or move from them, 


‘because of any desire for the wide open 


spaces’’ of the suburbs, or to avoid any 
attendant ‘‘hustle and bustle.” Such an 
inference would require an independent or 
direct effect, which is not observed. In- 
stead white movement to the suburbs of 
dense cities simply reflects the lack of 
space for new housing. This strongly sup- 
ports Schnore's (1965) assertion that 
whites began moving to the suburbs dur- 
ing the late forties because the space to 
accommodate the massive post-war de- 
mand for new single family dwelling units 
was generally not available in the central 
cities. 

It is also consistent with the findings of 
Duncan et al. (1962). and Guest (1973) for 
census tracts that population redistribu- 
tion is largely a function of the redistribu- 
tion of dwelling units. This is, in retro- 
spect, hardly surprising. In fact, it is sur- 
prising only in the context of the wide- 
spread emphasis given to the presumed 
roles of civil disorder, crime and racial 
consideration—factors which also have no 
apparent impact on the location of new 
housing. 

Nonetheless, it is substantively in- 
teresting that despite the considerable 
variation in the degree of different kinds of 
civil disorder among central cities, in- 
cluding riot seriousness and riot fre- 
quency, only the latter appears to affect 
white suburbanization, and the effect is 
quite small. The rate of white suburbani- 
zation is essentially the same in met- 


' ropolitan areas where the central cities 


experienced crippling strikes by municipal 
employees, large scale civil rights pro- 
tests, lengthy school closings, and severe 
riots, as in those areas where the central 
cities were quiescent along all of these 
dimensions. 

A partial explanation of the small. im- 
pact of riots may be that, regardless of 
their severity, or even their frequency, the 
overwhelming majority of whites are not 
directly affected. The race riots of the six- 
ties were confined almost entirely to black 
residential areas. Attacks on whites were 
focused on the policemen and firemen 
who attempted to control them, and the 
fires and looting rarely spread to white 
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neighborhoods. In the case of civil rights 
protests, while: whites may or may not 
favor them, it appears that they did not 
sufficiently disrupt daily routines to lead 
whites to avoid or to leave central cities. 

However, strikes by municipal employ- 
ées, especially teachers and perhaps 
transit workers, clearly affect the life style 
of central city residents. The lack of cor- 
relation between strikes and white subur- 
banization may simply mean they were 
not sufficiently prolonged, or did not af- 
fect sufficiently large numbers of people, 
to have been a major consideration in 
residential decisions. It does not follow 
that there is no level of these variables 
that would affect white residential be- 
havior, only that levels observed in the 
sixties did not have any visible impact. 

The lack of any direct effect of the rela- 
tive size of the black population also con- 
tradicts popular explanations. However, 
in retrospect, this may be easily ex- 
plained. There is considerable evidence 
that the residential areas of blacks and 
whites were almost completely distinct; 
for all practical purposes whites were as 
segregated from blacks in 1970 as in 1960 
and Sgrensen approached the maximum 
possible (Sgrensen et al., 1974). 
Moreover, percent black is positively re- 
lated to degree of residential segregation: 
blacks in cities with relatively large black 
populations are more segregated residen- 
tially than are those in cities with small 
black populations (e.g., Jiobu and Mar- 
shall, 1971). Thus, whites need not be 
concerned about the size of the black 
population. 

Differences in the impact of crime rates 
on in-migrants compared with central city 
residents probably reflects the greater 
awareness of the latter. Unlike riots or 
even strikes and other manifestations of 
civil disorder, relatively little publicity is 
given to crimes in a given city by the 
media in other cities. Consequently, in— 
migrants to a metropolitan area are prob- 
ably not aware of the degree of threat they 
may experience if they settle in the central 
city. This is manifestly not the case for 
current residents. Crimes are reported by 
local media and, if widespread, residents 
are likely to know, or know of, victims, as 
well as having been victimized them- 
selves. 
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Finally, the analysis has numerous im- 
plications for urban policy-makers. It . 
particularly suggests that attracting new 
housing to central cities can significantly 
affect current trends. Probably the most 
effective policy is government subsidy for 
acquisition of large parcels of land suitable 
for residential use—in short, a vigorous ex- 
tension of current urban renewal projects. 

Of course, such a strategy is politically 
feasible and morally defensible only if the 
groups, largely the poor and minorities, 
dependent upon housing destroyed by this 
process, can be relocated in the suburbs. 
This, in turn, points to the necessity for 
evolving strategies to overcome the effec- 
tive resistance of suburbs to such 
relocation—resistance which has histori- 
cally centered on zoning ordinances and 
refusal of realtors to show homes to 
otherwise qualified blacks in white areas 
(e.g., Downs, 1973). 
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This paper reviews the research literature concerning the extent to which studies of delinquency 
that use official records produce results compatible with studies of delinquency that use 
self-reports of adolescents. Particular attention is given to sex, race, and social class as 
correlates of delinquency. The notion that official and self-report methods produce discrepant 
results with respect to sex, race, and class is largely illusory. In reaching conclusions of 
discrepancy several techniques have been used in the literature; the most general is the 
assumption that self-reports and official data tap the same domain of behavior. When the 
domain limitations of self-reports are recognized (and other illusory techniques are abandoned), 
the conclusion of general consistency between self-reports and official correlates for sex, race, 
and class emerges. This consistency and other evidence from victimization surveys, studies of 
the reliability and validity of self-reports, and studies of biases in criminal justice processing, 
suggest that both official data and self-reports provide valid indicators of the demographic 
characteristics of offenders, within the domain of behavior effectively tapped by each method. 


For 160 years scholars have attempted 
to solve the crime measurement problem 
by cataloging sources of possible error in 
existing techniques, by deriving the facts 
about crime from theories of criminality, 
and by simply accepting observed results 
at face value. About twenty years ago, a 
new dimension was added to this en- 
terprise. Following preliminary and un- 
systematic work by Porterfield (1946) and 
Wallerstein and Wyle (1947), Short and 
Nye (1957) introduced the self-report 
method of measuring delinquent behavior. 
This new method produced results appar- 
ently contrary to those produced by es- 
tablished methods. Consequently, it did 
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not settle the measurement issue. On the 
contrary, scholars could then catalog 
sources of error in either of two tech- 
niques; they could derive either of two 
sets of facts from criminological theory; 
and they could accept either of two sets of 
facts at face value. In short, the basic re- 
sults of criminological research remained 
open to dispute. No simple conclusion 
about demographic correlates or causes of 
crime could command acceptance by 
more than a portion of interested scholars. 
And so it remains today. 

Whatever approach one takes to a 
criminological issue, its vulnerability to 
the measurement question quickly sur- 
faces. A recent example is the apparently 
definitive paper by Tittle, Villemez, and 
Smith (1978). Drawing on 35 studies and 
363 separate estimates of the class/crime 
relation, Tittle et al. conclude that the as- 
sumed negative correlation between social 
class and criminality is a "myth." They 
also conclude that the discrepancy be- 
tween self-report and official results in 
years prior to 1964 probably reflects class- 
linked biases in official processing. Given 
the history of the field, we may safely 
assume that both of these conclusions will 
provide little more than a starting point for 
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future debate.! As long as there is dis- 
agreement on the methodologicel and 
statistical underpinnings of such conclu- 


sions, assessments of the empirical evi- 


dence, however thorough, will contiaue to 
produce ambiguous results. 

In this paper we argue that the invention 
of self-report procedures could have re- 
solved the crime measurement problem by 
showing consistency in results across 


methods. We argue further that it did not . 


resolve the crime measurement prcblem 
because of continued misinterpretation of 
self-report findings. Such misinterpreta- 
tion may be traced to a variety of tech- 
niques, all of which create the illusion? of 
discrepancy between the correlates of of- 
ficial and self-reported delinquency when, 
in general, no such discrepancy has deen 
demonstrated. These arguments will be 
illustrated by using sex, race, and social 
class as examples. 


ORIGINS OF THE SELF-REPORT METHOD 


In historical context, the self-re»ort 
method may be seen as a device for 
studying delinquency in ‘‘nondelinquent”’ 
populations, where all "official? mea- 
sures of delinquency (e.g., police records, 
court records, and incarceration) were too 
stringent to reveal adequate variation. 
Given this purpose, those constructing 
self-report instruments could not reason- 
ably include offenses like homicide end 
rape for which observed variance ir a 
small general population sample would 
have to be treated as error rather than true 
variance.^ In fact, the requirement that 


! In May, 1979, Elliott and Ageton (1979:25) re- 
ported that results from their national self-report 
survey show that "lower class youth are found cis- 
proportionately among high frequency offenders." 
Elliott and Ageton cite Tittle et al. (1978). 

? We do not use the word illusion as synonymous 
in any way with deception. Rather, we use it to refer 
to the appearance of inconsistency where it need not 
or does not exist. 

3 Most of the data in this paper using official mea- 
sures of delinquency are data on arrests or contacts 
drawn from police files. Occasionally, data relatirg 
to court records or incarceration are also referred so 
as "official" delinquency data. ` 

* For example, Porterfield' s (1946:41) results 
showing one murder in his sample of 200 college men 
strain credibility. Subsequent self-report researchers 
have excluded the homicide item and have ur- 
covered no murderers in their samples. 
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items produce meaningful variation 
further skewed self-report instrüments 
toward behavior occurring frequently in 
"nondelinquent'" samples. Although per- 
fectly reasonable from a statistical per- 
spective, such items are almost by defini- 
tion outside the domain of behavior that 
elicits official attention. 

Early attempts to produce cumulative, 
unidimensional (Guttman) scales elimi- 
nated the very infrequent (and generally 
more serious) offenses from this already 
skewed pool. The final Short/Nye (1957) 
scale items are: 


Driven a car without a driver's license or 
permit. 

Skipped school without a legitimate excuse. 
Defied parents' authority (to their face). 
Taken little things (worth less than $2) that 
‘did not belong to you. 

Bought or drank beer, wine or liquor (in- 
cluding drinking at home). 

Purposely destroyed public or private prop- 
erty that did not belong to you. 

Had sex relations with a person of the oppo- 
site sex. 


Although they scaled by Guttman criteria, 
four additional items had to be eliminated 
by Short and Nye because they were 
committed too infrequently by their 
noninstitutional respondents: 


Run away from home. 

Taken things of medium value (between $2 
and $50). 

Taken things of large value (over $50). 
Used or sold narcotic drugs. 


In rankings of offense seriousness by 
samples of the general population, the 
seven Short/Nye items retained are virtu- 
ally off the scale; in one study they do 
no better than 125th in a list of 140 items 
(Rossi et al., 1974).5 Such offenses, which 
constitute the core of self-report items 
widely used into the early 1970s (Hin- 
delang, 1971; Hirschi, 1969), are largely 
outside the domain even of police contacts 
(e.g., Wolfgang et al., 1972: Table 5.3). In 
recent research, there has been a move- 


š Breaking a plate glass window in a shop ranked 
125th, theft of a book from a store ranked 129th, and 
fepeated truancy ranked 136th. As described in the 
Rossi et al. (1974) study, these offenses are more 
serious than the typical offense implicitly described 
in parallel self-report items. 
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ment toward the inclusion of more serious 
items, but even current instruments as a 
whole are dominated by nonserious delin- 
quent offenses (Elliott and Ageton, 1979; 
Farrington, 1973; Gold and Reimer, 1975; 
Berger and Simon, 1974). 

Even apparently serious items in cur- 
rent self-report instruments turn out on 
inspection to allow the respondent to re- 


port behavior that would be hard to con- 


strue as serious delinquency. Gold 
(1970:25), for example, used a probe tech- 
nique to screen out nonchargeable of- 
fenses. The remaining chargeable offenses 
were then scored for frequency (F) and 
seriousness (S). One respondent, among 
the 10% most delinquent in Gold's 
sample, had scores of F = 12 and S = 10. 
Gold (1970:30) summarizes this youth's 
delinquent activities. 


. [at age 12] he and a friend had knocked 
down a tent in a neighbor boy`s back 
yard—the aftermath of an earlier mud- 
throwing fight. 

That winter, he had shoplifted gum a few 
times from a neighborhood store. 

On turning 13, he had begun to lie reg- 
ularly about his age to cashiers at movie 
theaters. 

In June, 1961, he had shoplifted a cartridge 
belt from a hardware store and later given it 
to a friend. 

The month after, he had taken an address 
book from a department store. 

In the summer of 1961, he and a friend had 
helped themselves to several beers from his 
friend's refrigerator. 

In late August, 1961, he and another friend 
had twice raided an orchard not far from R's 
home, taking ripe pears and unripe apples 
and grapes. They ate the first, and threw the 
rest at various targets. 

In September, 1961, he had lifted a hunting 
knife from a sporting-goods store just for 
something to do. "We took it back the next 
day, snuck it back in." 

He regularly carried a hunting knife under 
his jacket "for protection" when he went 
collecting Friday nights on his paper route. 


All subsequent discussion of self-report 
results should be interpreted with Gold’s 
serious delinquent in mind: "more seri- 
ous" refers fo the upper part of a very 
limited seriousness range. When the 
reader encounters a statement such as 
"class is uncorrelated with delinquency,” 
it is safe to assume that as delinquency has 


been measured by self-reports, the level 
does not generally exceed that illustrated 
by Gold's case history of one of his most 


' delinquent boys. Regardless of how often 


it is said that self-reports measure primar- 
ily trivial offenses (e.g., Gold, 1966), it is 
easy to forget that they do. Self-report 
offenses are routinely treated as equiv- 
alent to official offenses in comparing cor- 
relates of delinquency (e.g., Tittle et al., 
1978; Elliott and Voss, 1974). When the 
results using the two criteria are incon- 
sistent, it seems to follow that one or both 
measurement procedures is faulty. An al- 
ternative interpretation remains: it may be 
simply inappropriate to compare the cor- 
relates of trivial and serious offenses. In 
fact, the most general technique for 
creating the illusion of discrepancy be- 
tween self-reports and official statistics is 
to imply or state that both tap the same 
domain of "'chargeable"" offenses.5 

The domain of delinquent offenses has 
two critical components relevant to com- 
parison of methods. The first relates to 
behavioral content or type of offense. In 
Uniform Crime Report (UCR) arrest data, 
the most commonly used distinction is 
between violent and property offenses (a 
distinction that produces important dif- 
ferences in demographic correlates); in 
self-reports, distinctions often relate to 
offense types such as theft, property dam- 
age, drugs, school offenses, and violence. 
The second relates to seriousness, both 
within (e.g., amount of theft) and across 
(e.g., school versus violent) offense types. 
Seriousness is often judged on the basis of 
harm to the victim or potential adverse 
consequences to the offender (e.g., in the 
penal code). These methods of assessing 
seriousness generally produce highly con- 
sistent results across population sub- 
groups (Sellin and Wolfgang, 1964; Rossi 
et al., 1974). The consequence of a failure 
to take such domain considerations into 
account is an undifferentiated comparison 
of self-report and official results. 


* Actually, self-report results are often argued by 
self-report researchers to measure delinquent be- 
havior, while official data are said to measure the 
actions of officials. This suggests that despite their 
obvious domain limitations, self-report results are 
superior to official results, because they alone tap 
the appropriate domain. 
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Table 1. Sex Ratios for Commonly Used Self-Report Items, Ranked by Magnitude of Mean Sex Ratio , 

















Number of 
Range Mean Median Samples* 

Runaway 35— 1.43 .96 1.00 13 
Drink .85-1.75 1.28 1.28 20 
Truancy 1.06—1.91 1.34 1.28 12 
Theft LT $2 1.16-2.05 1.63 1.75 12 
Drive without license 1.08-3.32 1.73 1.50 8 
Sex relations 1.51—83.86^ 2.76 2.86 7 
Theft $2-$50 1.48—5.03 2.79 2.70 12 
Damage/destroy property 1.71—5.15 3.13 2.92 I4 
Take car 1.48—13.26* 3.27 3.37 15¢ 
Gang fight 924.60 3.61 3.28 11 

Beat up/assault 1.17-6.50 3.64 3.61 "10 
Theft GT $50 1.43-6.60 3.86 3.68 11 

Strong arm 1.00-8.00 4.54 2.87 10 





* The samples on which this table is based are reported in: Akers (1964); Columbano (1974); Elliott and 
Voss (1974); Hirschi (1969); Kratcoski and Kratcoski (1975); Short and Nye (1958); Walberg et al. (1974); 
Gold and Reimer (1975); Gold (1970): Hindelang (1971); Wechsler and Thum (1973); Slocum and Stone (1963). 
Where the published data were reported by age group, race, or geographic region we have computed more 


than one ratio. 


b The mean value excludes an extreme outlier of 83.36 (Porterfield, 1946). 
° The mean value excludes an extreme outlier of 13.26 (Walberg et al., 1974). 


The trivial items in self-report scales 
swamp more serious items when, as is 
common, global simple sum scales are 
used. To the extent that the correlates of 
serious items differ from the correlates of 
trivial items, global scales will reflect the 
correlates of trivial delinquency. Simi- 
larly, to the extent that the correlates of 
certain types of delinquency differ, global 
scales will mask these differences. 


CONTENT, SCORING, AND CORRELATES OF 
SELF-REPORTS 


Sex 


When one decomposes self-report in- 
struments and examines the correlations 
of individual items with external vari- 
ables, one is immediately struck by the 
variation in the results. Sex differences in 
self-report data are highly contingent on 
item content. If we take into account the 
content and the limited seriousness tapped 
by self-report items, the pattern of this 
variation resembles patterns in official 
data. Variation in these differences is 
illustrated in Table 1 where commonly 
used self-report items are shown. Signifi- 
cantly, the lowest mean sex ratio in the 
table is for running away (.96); this ratio in 
UCR arrest data on juveniles has hovered 
around 1.0 for the years covered by these 


data.” Another possible comparison is for 
“beat up/assault.’’ As Table 1 shows, the 
mean sex ratio in self-report studies is 3.6, 
which is similar to that for *'other assault" 
in the UCR (e.g., 1968=5.0; 1972=3.5). 


Significantly, precise comparisons of 


standard self-report items with other UCR 
offenses are not possible. However, those 
items even crudely comparable to UCR 
categories produce roughly comparable 
results. For example, the sex ratio for the 
self-report offenses of theft of items worth 
more than $2 is about 3.3 and that for 
larceny-theft in UCR data on juveniles has 
fallen from 4.7 in 1964 to 2.5 in 1976. 
When a violence component is added to 
the theft (strong-arm), the self-report 
mean sex ratio is 4.5, whereas the sex 
ratio for robbery in UCR data has not 
been lower than 12 in recent years. Self- 
report "'strong-arm"" offenses are not 
equivalent to UCR robbery offenses; 
however, given the progression in the size 
of the mean sex ratios shown in Table 1 as 
the items move from theft of less than $2, 
to theft of $2-$50, to theft of more than 
$50, to strong-arm, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that if self-report items picked up 
e 


* 7 Where possible from published self-report liter- 
ature, we have used prevalence ratios; some of our 
ratios are, however, based on incidence data. UCR 
data reflect the incidence of arrest. 
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Table 2. Sex Ratios in Indexes of Self-Reported Delinquency 











Ratio Study 
Any delinquency (Index F) 1.64 Gold (1970) 
"High" delinquency (Index F) 11.40 
Any seriousness (Index S) 2.38 
"Very high" seriousness (Index S) 12.00 ` 
Any delinquency (%) _ 1.03 Elliott and Voss (1974) 
Nonserious offenses (X), Jr. High 1.48 
Nonserious offenses (X), Sr. High 1.58 
Serious offenses (X), Jr. High 2.66 
Serious offenses (X), Sr. High 2.89 
Scale scores, 8 Nye/Short items (X) 2.4 - Akers (1964) 
Any theft (%) 1.94 Dentler and Moore (1961) 
High theft (%) 2.26 
“Significant” delinquency (X) 1967 1.97 Gold and Reimer (1975) 
1972 1.47 

Seriousness scale (X) 1967 2.77 

f 1972 2.82 
l or more recent acts (%) 1.72 Hindelang (1973) 
3 or more recent acts (%) 3.88 
5 or more recent acts (%) 6.00 





serious robberies the sex ratio would 
move toward that in the UCR.! 

Sex ratios on the order of 2:1 (or less) 
are frequently found for global self- 
reported delinquency scales (see Table 2). 
These are often compared with official 
data that show a ratio on the order of 4 or 
5 to 1. Since the magnitude of the sex ratio 
depends upon the frequency and serious- 
ness cutting points used in self-report re- 
search, and since officials also take such 
considerations into account in deciding 
whether to process offenders—both fre- 
quency (prior record) and seriousness are 
factors affecting official decision 
(Wolfgang et al., 1972: chap. 13)—it is 
misleading to compare self-report and of- 
ficial results ignoring such considerations 
(see Reiss, 1975). 

The content, seriousness, and fre- 


* We should note here that as seriousness in- 
creases, the proportion of general adolescent re- 
spondents reporting involvement generally diverges 
from .5; hence the variance of more serious items is 
typically smaller than that for less serious items. The 
result is that ratios tend to increase somewhat with 
skewness, even though absolute percentage dif- 
ferences in sel£report involvement (e.g., between 
sexes) may be similar for less serious and more seri- 
ous items. However, in these data, the odds ratios 
for less serioys and more serious items are different, 
indicating differential effects by seriousness level. 
Such differences are reflected in our simple ratios. 
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quency considerations that help to ac- 
count for apparent discrepancies between 
self-report and official results with respect 
to sex need also be examined for race, the 
correlate that consistently produces the 
largest discrepancy between self-report 
and official results. 


Race 


An abundance of studies use official 
data to compare blacks and whites (e.g., 
Eaton and Polk, 1961; Wolfgang et al., 
1972; Kelley, 1977). All show marked ra-: 
cial differences, with blacks substantially - 
overrepresented among offenders. While 
self-report research has not often attended 
to race—in part, because self-report sam- 
ples tend either to be drawn from small 
town white populations or to be nationally 
representative, in which case there are too 
few blacks for meaningful comparisons— 
existing data raise serious questions about 
the compatibility of official and self-report 
results. In fact, until very recently the 
range of sex-specific black to white ratios 
found in self-report samples did not over- 
lap with the range of ratios found in offi- 
cial data. In general, self-report studies 
simply have not found substantial racial 
differences (Chambliss and Nagasawa, 
1969; Epps, 1967; Gold, 1966; Gould, 
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1969; Hirschi, 1969; Lively et al., 1962; 
Williams and Gold, 1972; Gold and Rei- 
mer, 1975). 

The hypothesis that blacks are no more 
likely to engage in illegal behavior than 
whites but are discriminated against by 
the police may be plausible, but the small 
or nonexistent racial biases shown in 
studies of differential selection (e.g., 
Wolfgang et al., 1972: Table 13.5) simply 
cannot account for the large racial dif- 
ferences in offending suggested by official 
data (e.g., Wolfgang et al., 1972: Table 
5.3). Furthermore, an independent third 
source of data, reports of victims on the 
race of offenders in victimization surveys, 
produces results that parallel official data 
for common-law personal crimes (Hin- 
delang, 1978). 

How, then, can we account for the ‘‘in- 
consistency" of self-reports with official 
and victimization data? We hypothesize 
that this discrepancy, like the apparent 
sex discrepancy, is attributable to the 
great weight self-report instruments give 
to minor offenses. Consistent with this 
hypothesis, although Hirschi (1969) re- 
ports no significant relation between total 
self-reported delinquency and race, 
examination of the race differences in 
three individual theft items shows pro- 
gressively greater black involvement as 
the seriousness increases. For theft of 
items worth less than $2, theft of items 
worth $2-$50, and theft of items worth 
more than $50, the black to white preva- 
lence ratios are .9, 1.24, and 1.75, respec- 
tively. However, because the percentages 
of all respondents reporting involvement 
in the acts are 51, 21, and 9, respectively, 
the simple sum scale is dominated by the 
least serious item, when only the two 
more serious items, in which blacks report 
more involvement, are likely to come to 
the attention of the police.? Compatible 
. findings are reported by Williams and 
Gold (1972) and Elliott and Voss (1974), 
where slightly larger racial differences are 
found in offenses they classify as serious. 

Data clearly indicating that self-report 


? See Gottfredson and Hindelang (1976) regarding 
the association between the victim's likelihood, of 
reporting an event to the police and the value of 
stolen property. 
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items approaching the seriousness of of- 
fenses in police records (particularly vio- 
lent offenses) reveal racíal differences are 
provided by Berger and Simon's (1974) 
study of more than 3,100 adolescents in 
Illinois. Using factor analysis, they 
created homogeneous subscales before 
making racial comparisons; fortunately, 
this procedure had the consequence of 
separating the more serious items from the 
rest of the set. Their normal deviance 
factor, containing such items as ‘‘cheating 
on exams," ''skipping school," and 
"drinking," showed a very high propor- 
tion of all respondents reporting involve- 
ment, with a general tendency for whites 
to report slightly greater involvement than 
blacks. The theft scale, made up of stan- 
dard self-report items such as "property 
damage," ‘‘theft of little things," and 
“keeping or using stolen goods'' revealed 
no racial differences. In contrast, their 
violence scale, which includes, items such 
as "used a weapon," ''been in a gang 
fight," and ‘‘strong-armed robbery,” pro- 
duced consistent black/white differences. 
Among males, the ratio of black to white 
percentages is about 2:1; and among 
females the ratios tend to be higher (nearly 
3:1) than the male ratios, a finding con- 
sistent with official data (Berger and 
Simon, 1974:151). 

If the general argument that blacks and 
whites differ in serious delinquent be- 
havior but are more similar in less serious 
forms of delinquent behavior is correct, 
then this phenomenon should be reflected, 
at least to some extent, in official data as 
well. Table 3 presents data from UCR ar- 
rests for 1976. This table shows the ratio 
of black arrest rates to white arrest rates 
for selected UCR crimes. 

Consistent with the argument outlined 
above, the ratio of black to white arrest 
rates is much larger for the more serious 
index offenses (3.49:1) than for the less 
serious nonindex offenses (1.71:1). 
Noteworthy is the finding that among 
index offenses the ratio for violent crimes 
is substantially larger than that for prop- 
erty crimes (9.08:1 vs. 3.14»1). Not only 
are the former more serious, but they also 
have a clearance rate two and one-half 
times greater than the latter* Thus, as- 
suming these arrest data by race are pro- 
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Table 3. Ratio of Black to White Arrest Rates of 
Persons under 18 Years of Age, for 
Selected Offenses, United States, 1976* 








Index Offenses 3.49 
Violent 9.08 
Property 3.14 

Nonindex offenses 1.71 

Aggravated assault I 5.69 

Other assault 4.47 

Forcible rape 9.64 

Other sex offenses 3.22 


(excludes forcible rape 
and prostitution) 


Vandalism à l 1.23 
Driving under the influence .29 
Drunkenness .56 


Runaways .94 


* The ratios in this table were derived by taking the 
black to white raw arrest ratios and adjusting them 
by the black to white ratio for the general population 
(1:8). . I 
Source; Kelley (1977: Table 35). 


portional to offending behavior by race, 
black youths are probabilistically more 
likely than white youths to be arrested, 
simply because violent crimes have higher 
clearance rates than do property crimes. 

Other arrest data shown in Table 3 
provide support for our hypothesis that 
the general failure of self-report studies to 
parallel official data on race may be at- 
tributable to the more trivial nature of 
self-report than official items. Comparing 
the ratios for aggravated and “other” as- 
saults it can be seen that, relative to 
whites, blacks are slightly more often ar- 
rested for the former (more serious) of- 
fense than the latter (5.69 vs. 4.47); simi- 
larly, comparing black to white arrest rate 
ratios for rape and ‘‘other’’ sex offenses, 
blacks are arrested relatively more often 


- for the more serious rape offenses than for 


"other" sex offenses (9.64 vs. 3.22). 

In Table 3, it is also possible to examine 
items commonly found in self-report 
instruments—vandalism, drünkenness, 
driving under the influence, and running 
away. For these petty offenses, the 
black/white ratios are much smaller (or in 
most cases reversed, 1.23, .29, .56, and 
.94, respectively) than those for violent or 
property inde« offenses. The overall pat- 
tern of findings in Table 3 is therefore 
compatible with the hypothesis that the 
general failifre of self-report studies to find 
the overrepresentation of blacks relative 


to whites in official data is attributable in 
large part to an overabundance in current 
self-report instruments of items tapping 
less serious, more numerous offenses. 
Data available from the national vic- 
timization survey being conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration also 
shed light on the relationship between the 
seriousness of the offense and the race of 
the offender. In these surveys, about 
130,000 persons are interviewed twice a 
year regarding the personal crimes of 
rape, robbery, assault, and larceny from 
the person. Although these offenses are 
generally much more serious than those 
elicited by self-report instruments, there is 
a wide range of seriousness in the inci- 
dents reported to survey interviewers.!? 
The data in Table 4 from the national 
survey for 1976 include only victimiza- 
tions in which the offender was reported 
by the victim to have been under 18 years 
of age. Victimizations have been scored 
for seriousness using the Sellin- Wolfgang 
(1964) method, and weighted to be repre- 
sentative of the United States as a whole. 
Attending first to the total row in Table 4, 
it can be seen that black offenders account 
for almost half of the personal victimiza- 
tions reported to survey interviewers. 
When it is recalled that blacks in the 
United States account for less than 
15% of the juvenile population, it is 
clear that, for these offenses, black youths 
are substantially overrepresented among 
offenders in relation to their representa- 
tion in the general population. Despite the 
heterogeneity of these events with respect 
to seriousness, they are on the whole con- 
siderably more serious than the events 
typically elicited by self-report instru- 
ments (most meet the Uniform Crime Re- 
port criteria for Part I offenses). For the 


10 For example, it has been found that about half 
of the incidents reported involved neither injury nor 
financial loss to the victim—i.e., they were attempts 
(Hindelang, et al., 1978: chap. 2). Nonetheless, 
even these relatively minor events fall within UCR 
definitions. Similar to the problem faced by self- 
report instruments, each offense category contains a 
variety of offenses that are heterogeneous with re- 
spect to seriousness, Thus, a strict test of our hy- 
pothesis would require that self-report instruments 
specify rather carefully the behavior included even 
within a serious offense category (e.g., robbery). 
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Table 4. Perceived Race of Offender in National Crime Survey Victimizations, in which Offenders were 
Perceived to be under 18 Years of Age, by Seriousness Level, United States, 1976* 








Perceived Race of Offender 





Seriousness? White 
I (588,126) 50% 
2 (626,849) 53% 
3 (457,178) 53% 
4 (89,263) 33% 
Total (1,761,415) 51% 


Black Total 
(589,480) 50% (1,177,606) 100% 
(546,245) 47% (1,173,094) 100% 
(410,203) 47% (867,381) 100% 
(178,667) 67% (267,930) 100% 

(1,724,594) 49% (3,486,009) 100% 





à Includes only offenders perceived to be under 18 years of age. Each incident is weighted according to the 
number of offenders involved. Excludes offenders of "other" races, groups of offenders of mixed races, and 
incidents in which offender characteristics were unknown to the victim. 

b Sellin- Wolfgang seriousness weights were recoded as follows: 0-1 = 1; 2-3 = 2; 4-5 = 3; 6 or more = 4. 
See Sellin and Wolfgang (1964: Appendix F) for scoring details. 


less serious victimizations, blacks account 
for about the same percentage of all of- 
fenders as do whites. More important, 
however, for the most serious 
victimizations—those most likely to be 
reported to the police (Gottfredson and 
Hindelang, 1979)—blacks account for 
two-thirds of the offenders. Once again, 
these data are congruent with the hypoth- 
esis that self-reports fail to find racial dif- 
ferences in large part because self-report 
instruments generally do not pick up the 
most serious kinds of street crime. The 
compatibility of victimization survey re- 
sults and UCR arrest data (Hindelang, 
1978) severely damages the hypothesis 
that arrest data merely reflect racial biases 
inherent in police practices. 

Up to this point, we have shown that 
various sources of data on delinquency 
are consistent when attention is given to 
obvious differences in content. As noted, 
it would be unreasonable to expect greater 
correspondence for sex and race than that 
actually observed, owing to domain limi- 
tations of self-report instruments used to 
date. With this background, we turn to 
social class, where an abundance of ''illu- 
sions of discrepancy" may be found. 


Social Class 


Unlike sex and race, social class data 
are not available for either UCR arrestees 
` or for offenders in victimization surveys. 
Thus, if understanding the relationship of 
social class to serious offending is our 
aim, data limitations are much more se- 
vere for social class than for sex or race. 

Until publication of ‘The Myth of So- 
cial Class and Criminality” (Tittle et al., 


1978) the dominant view in the field was 
that "summarized by Gordon (1976:201): 
"One of the most thoroughly documented 
known crime and delinquency relation- 
ships is that with socioeconomic 
status."'!! Tittle et al. (1978) take strong 
exception to this position for data from 
recent years. They note that self-reports 
have always shown a near-zero relation- 
ship with social class while studies using 
Official statistics have shown moderate to 
strong inverse associations with class in 
the pre-1964 period. This leads them to the 
conclusion that there must ‘have been 
class-linked biases in criminal justice pro- 
cessing in the earlier period. This sugges- 
tion (and data supporting it) is not new. 
Indeed, it was suggested by the first study 
to compare the SES-delinquency relation- 
ship for self-report and official criteria 
(Short and Nye, 1957). 

Short and Nye compared the social 
class distributions of high school and 
training school boys. The resultant 2 x 4 
table (training school vs. high school by 
four social class categories) produced a 
contingency coefficient of .45. Among the 
high school boys, the contingency coeffi- 
cient between social class and self- 
reported delinquency (a dichotomized 
global scale) was .10, a nonsignificant re- 
lation (p = .3). This shift in the contin- 


" In support of this statement Gordon lists 23 
studies published in the three previous decades, in- 
cluding many of the better-known works in the field. 
Close inspection reveals that onlyefour of these are 
American studies that allow estimation of 
individual-level relations; only two of these permit 
direct comparisons between self-reports and official 
data with respect to the SES-delinquency relation- 
ship. 


!3 


12 See Nyt et al. (1958) for a list of empirical 
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gency coefficient from .45 to .10, when the 
criterion became self-reported rather than 
official delinquency (i.e., institutionaliza- 
tion), had significant implications for 
criminological research and theory. 

On the level of theory, these results 
provided fuel to the then nascent labelling 
and conflict approaches to delinquency. 
They did much to quicken interest in re- 
search on official processing of offenders. 
More important for present purposes, 
they established the expectation that valid 
self-report procedures will often produce 
results contrary to official data. Ironically, 
the Short/Nye data do not support this 
expectation when the contingency coeffi- 
cient (or any other marginally dependent 
measure of association) is used appropri- 
ately as the criterion. On the contrary, the 
self-report and official results show re- 
markable consistency with respect to es- 
timatés of the class-delinquency associa- 
tion in the general adolescent population. 

This fact was overlooked because of 
two factors that contributed to the illusion 
of discrepancy between official and self- 
report results. The first, discussed in an- 
other context by Tittle et al. (1978), was 
the implicit comparison of the Short/Nye 
self-report results with previously estab- 
lished ecological-level!? class delinquency 
relations, which often ran as high as —.7 
or —.8, depending on the indicator of class 
(e.g., Shaw and McKay, 1942). A greater 
ecological than individual level associa- 
tion is expected even when precisely the 
same delinquency measure is used, simply 
as a function of the aggregation of indi- 
vidual level data. Hence, a similar dis- 
crepancy when different criterion mea- 
sures are used need say nothing about the 
compatibility of the measures. Second, 
the contingency coefficient used by Short 
and Nye substantially overestimated the 
magnitude of the relation between SES 
and delinquency by using the official crite- 
rion (institutionalization). Because C is 
marginally dependent, it is misleading to 
compare an association based on the gen- 
eral high school population with an asso- 


ciation based on an unweighted aggrega- 


tion of institutionalized and general 


studies dominated by ecological research. 


population adolescents. In the table that 
produced a contingency coefficient of .45, 
the institutionalized boys (N = 146) con- 
stituted almost 15% of the total. This table 
(Short and Nye, 1957: Table 1) mislead- 
ingly suggests that 39% of all lower class 
boys, and even 5% of the highest class, 
were in a training school. 

A reasonable estimate of the prevalence 
of institutionalization in training schools ` 
by age 18 is approximately 1% for white 
males (Gordon, 1976: Table 2). At any 
given time the proportion of the general 
adolescent population in training schools 
is much less than 1%. For illustrative pur- 
poses, we recalculated the contingency 
coefficient in the Short/Nye data allowing 
the training school population to be 1% of 
the total sample. Under these conditions, 
the coefficient drops from .45 to .ll, 
which leaves class no better able to pre- 
dict official than self-reported delinquency 
(C = .10) by this criterion. 1? 

Two additional studies are often cited as 
evidence of discrepancy in the association 
of social class with self-reports as com- 
pared to official data. Williams and Gold 
(1972) present data collected by Gold in 
1967. In their paper they utilize a major 
device for creating the illusion of discrep- 
ancy: despite the fact that the official and 
self-report data are consistent, they treat 
them as discrepant. . Williams and Gold 
make an apparently important distinction 
between ''delinquent behavior" (as mea- 
sured in self-reports) and ‘‘official delin- 
quency.” In justifying such a distinction 
they focus on the SES-delinquency rela- 
tion. 


The often cited finding of official delin- 
quency as a lower-class phenomenon is a 
product of the above mentioned filtering 
process. This finding, which is by our defini- 


n For those concerned with the modifiability of 
measures of association as a result of manipulating ` 
the marginals, it is important to note that our secon- 
dary analysis of the raw data from this study re- 
vealed that.the relation between class and self- 
reported official delinquency (measured by "Have 
you ever been arrested and convicted . . .?"") in the 
Short/Nye data (C = .06) is even smaller than our .11 
estimate of the relation between official delinquency 
and class. To the extent that researchers accept self- 
reports of delinquent behavior as reliable and valid, 
it follows that self-reports of official records are at 
least as reliable and valid. i 
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tion quite valid, now takes on new meaning: 
official identification of and response to de- 
linquent behavior shows a strong relation- 
ship to lower-status juveniles. However, it 
does not necessarily mean that lower status 
youths are involved in more delinquent be- 
havior than any other social status group. 
(Williams and Gold 1972:210, emphasis 
added) ; 


The premise of Williams and Gold's 
(1972:e.g., 210, 211, 217) article states that 
official and self-report data produce 
different results. Throughout their discus- 
sion, they use class to illustrate dif- 
ferences between the correlates of official 
delinquency and delinquent behavior. 
Nevertheless, they actually report, virtu- 
ally without comment, a gamma of —.02 
(1972:225) for occupational prestige and 
frequency of police records, and, for the 
same white male group, gammas of .05 
(frequency) and .12 (seriousness) for oc- 
cupational prestige and self-reported de- 
linquency. Neither the frequency of self- 
reported delinquency nor the frequency of 
police records was significantly correlated 
with social status among white males.!^ 
Contrary to the thrust of Williams and 
Gold's discussion and the title of their 
paper, the SES-delinquency correlations 
for males in the 1967 National Survey of 
Youth do not depend on the method of 
measurernent. 

The presentation format used by Elliott 
and Voss (1974: Table 4-7) illustrates yet 
another analytic technique that has fed the 
illusion of discrepancy: a failure to dis- 
aggregate data properly in order to exam- 
ine potentially confounded effects. Elliott 
and Voss present data on police contacts 
per 100 self-reported delinquent behaviors 
that show marked differences by class 
status. For example, in the highest of five 
SES classes there were 1.692 police con- 
tacts per hundred self-reported offenses 
compared to 7.382 in the lowest category, 
a finding apparently strongly supportive of 
the discrepancy position. That is, in the 
absence of differential self-report mea- 
surement error by class and differential 
selection by the police, these ratios would 


'4 The values shown for the Gold: subjects in our 
Table 5, discussed below, differ from these coeffi- 
cients primarily because the latter are based on a 
trichotomy for class and grouped data on the F scale. 
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be expected to be identical across classes. 
However, these data are problematic be- 
cause the Elliott/Voss table (1974: Table 
4-7) is not disaggregated by either sex or 
ethnicity (closely associated with delin- 
quency and/or social class).15 Reanalysis 
of the Elliott and Voss raw data shows, in 
fact, that ethnicity and sex were con- 
founding the relationship between social 
class and these ratios.!6 One-way analysis 
of variance of the ratios by social class 
within homogeneous sex-ethnicity groups 
reveals no significant effect of social class 
on these police-selection ratios. Agairi, 
the illusion of discrepancy turns out to be 
just that. 

The recent systematic and thorough re- 
view by Tittle et al. (1978) concludes, in 
part, that a discrepancy between self- 
report and official results is evident. Un- 
fortunately, their analysis suffers from 
shortcomings that compromise its conclu- 
sions. Not only do the authors accept 
self-report results át face value and as- 
sume that their domain is comparable to 
that in official data, which we have argued 
here is inappropriate, but they also use 
an analytic technique which, can produce 
the illusion of discrepancy when none 
necessarily exists. In their secondary 
analysis of the published literature, Tittle 
et al. use regression analysis to account 
for variation in the magnitude of the 
class/crime association (gammas) as a 
function of such variables as the nature of 
the crime criterion (self-report vs. offi- 
cial), year of data collection, and sample 
size. Rather than making direct compari- 
sons of self-report and official results, 
when both were available in a single 
study, Tittle et al. rely upon statistical 
adjustment to control for the effects of 
other variables: 


Given instances using two samples of 
exactly the same type and size, drawn from 


'S A small number of adolescents with extreme 
scores on the numerator and/or the. denominator of 
these ratios may have disproportionately affected the 
mean ratios presented by Elliott and Voss (1974). 

16 Unfortunately, the original investigators 
provided us with data regarding official delinquency 
records only for part of the period covered by their 
study. These data include about 5096 of the official 
delinquencies recorded for the full Period of the 
original study. 
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precisely the same areas in a given year and 
employing the same number of defined social 
classes, the equation shows that we may ex- 
pect the study employing official statistics to 
produce a gamma showing a .10 greater 
negative association for the same relation- 
ship than an instance employing self-report 
data (Tittle et al., 1978:649). 


This conclusion suggests much more pre- 
cise control of the dimensions in the re- 
gression equation than is in fact possible. 
Most self-report studies have been con- 
ducted in the period (post-1970) when of- 
ficial studies had virtually ceased (Tittle et 
al., 1978: Table 3). Nonetheless, some di- 


rect comparisons are possible. All Ameri- ' 


can studies allowing such comparisons are 
shown in Table 5. 

The oldest data in Table 5, collected in 
1957 by Reiss and Rhodes (1961), show 
identical asymmetric Somers's d's (—.16) 
using the self-report or the official crite- 
rion to assess the class/delinquency asso- 
ciation.!? In contrast, the Tittle et al. 
comparison for this period (1950—59)— 
based on three studies using a self-report. 
criterion and seven using an official 
criterion—showed very divergent mean 
gammas of —.04 and —.43 for the self- 
report and official criteria, respectively. 
(In terms of gammas, the Reiss and 
Rhodes coefficients for self-report and of- 
ficial data are —.36 and —.33, again virtu- 
ally identical). 

Most of the data in our Table 5 are from 
the period (1960.69) in which the Tittle et 
al. comparisons show the mean official 
gamma to be —.22 and the mean self- 
report gamma to be —.11, Our direct com- 
parison of results shows that the two 
criteria produce very similar associations. 
In this period, the mean official Somers's d 
is —.02 (mean gamma = —.11) and the 
mean self-report Somers's d is .01 (mean 
gamma = .00).!* In both the Tittle et al. 


U Inr x 2tables where the independent variable is 
the dichotomy neither gamma nor Somers’s asymmet- 
ric d is marginally dependent. In 3 x 3 and larger 
tables both gamma and asymmetric Somers's d are 
marginally dependent (Somers, 1962:808). Gamma 
has the disadvahtage of being biased upwards by 
small cell counts which often result from severe 
skewness. Somers's d is less sensitive to small courts 
in some cells. 

18 Interestingly enough, in the 1960-69 period the 
gammas from our direct comparisons in studies 
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indirect comparisons and in our own di- 
rect comparisons, the differences in the 
size of' the class-crime association using 
the official and the self-report criterion are 
slight for the 1960—69 period; in the 
1950-59 period, however, the large dis- 
crepancy reported by Tittle et al. is not 
replicated using direct comparisons. 
Owing particularly to official/self-report 
differences in the domains tapped, these 
comparisons must be viewed as extremely 
crude. In light of this and the general con- 
sistency shown in Table 5, conclusions of 
discrepancy between the two measures 
are at best weak. 

Our earlier admonition that omnibus 
scale comparisons can be misleading 
should not be ignored. Unfortunately, 
however, the fact is that with respect to 
social class, adequate data for making 
offense-specific comparisons among the 
social classes are simply unavailable. 
There is no published source of police 
data that is large enough to permit class 
comparisons of the kind shown for race in 
Table 3; there is no source of self-report 
data that permits reliable interclass com- 
parisons for categories of serious crime. 
For example, Williams and Gold’s (1972) 
data represented in the Tittle et al. table 
and in our Table 5 have both official and 
self-report data from the ‘mid to late 
1960s. However, in this sample of 847 
respondents, only 4% or 34 males and 
females had police records. In the Elliott 
and Voss sample of 2,617 respondents, 
although 26% had records of offenses 
more serious than traffic infractions, 
nearly nine out of ten of these were 
for petty theft, running away, vandalism, - 
truancy, and liquor offenses. In light of 
the variations by offense in the magnitude 
of sex and race relationships in both 
sources of data, omnibus comparisons are 
far too crude to permit confident conclu- 
sions that discrepancy exists. 





where both self-report and official data are available 
are smaller than those reported by Tittle et al., which 
illustrates once again that the magnitude of the asso- 
ciation between class and delinquency is sufficiently 
variable from one sample to another that a conclu- 
sion of discrepancy cannot be predicated on an as- 
sumed value, even if this value has been estimated 
from a regression model based on a large number of 
data points. i 
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In sum, although illusions of discrep- 
ancy abound, we are hard-pressed to lo- 
cate persuasive evidence that self-report 
and official methods produce discrepant 
results. Our conclusion is consistent with 
studies of the psychometric properties of 
self-report measures of delinquency. In 
terms of reliability, many studies indicate 
that test/retest or split-half measures of 
the reliability of self-reports are on the 
order of .9 (Kulik, Stein, and Sarbin, 1968; 
Dentler and Monroe, 1961; Elmhorn, 
1965). Although validity is inherently 
more difficult to establish, a variety of 
approaches to this question have pro- 
duced generally consistent results. 
Studies using the nominated or known 
group method (Nye, 1958; Erickson and 
Empey, 1963), concurrent checks of offi- 
cial records (Hardt and Peterson-Hardt, 
1977; Elliott and Voss, 1974; Farrington, 
1973; Erickson, 1972; Kulik, Stein and 
Sarbin, 1968) and reports of informants 
(Gold, 1970), have found self-reports to 
have considerable validity.'? Thus, in 
terms of the standard criteria of reliability 
and validity, self-report: measures of-de- 
linquency are not obviously defective 
within the domain of content they tap. 

If the domain limitations of self-reports 
may be safely ignored, if the results for a 
sample of individuals may be compared 
with results from areal units or with im- 
properly weighted aggregates, if standard 
disaggregation procedures may be ignored 
in analysis, and if assertions contrary to 
data presented are accepted, then, and 
only then, it seems to us, is the conclusion 
of discrepancy between self-report and 
official results warranted. Since these 
procedures are not acceptable, we believe 
the conclusion of discrepancy is not jus- 
tified by currently available evidence. 

In short, we believe the evidence on the 
crime measurement issue is now sufficient 
to allow resolution of many of the appar- 
ent inconsistencies among various mea- 
sures of criminality. This evidence 
suggests to us that: (1) official measures of 


. + 
1? The polygraph study of Clark and Tifft (1966) is 
often cited as evidence of validity. We are in essen- 
tial agreement with De Fleur (1967) that because of 
its design, this'study provides evidence only about 
reliability. 
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criminality provide valid indications of the 
demographic distribution of criminal be- 
havior; (2) self-report instruments typi- 
cally tap a domain of behavior virtually 
outside the domain of official data; (3) 
within the domain they tap, self-report 
measures provide reliable and valid indi- 
cators of offending behavior; (4) the self- 
report method is capable of dealing with 
behavior within the domain of official 
data; and (5) in practice, self-report sam- 
ples have been inadequate for confident 
conclusions concerning the correlates of 
offending behavior comparable in seri- 
ousness to that represented in official 
data. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The reaction to essentially illusory ‘‘in- 
consistencies” between the correlates of 
self-report and police data has taken one 
of two general forms: either self-report 
methodology has been rejected, or sex, 
class, race, and other biases have been 
imputed to criminal justice system repre- 
sentatives. The first of these reactions is 
inconsistent with evidence of the basic re- 
liability and validity of the self-reported 
method. But as long as discrepancy is ac- 
cepted, the conclusion that self-reports 
are reasonably reliable and valid will 
merely shift attention to official data as 
the probable source of discrepancy. Of 
course, the hypothesis that the procedures 
producing official data are biased against 
the less powerful segments of society 
antedates self-report research (e.g., 
Bonger, 1916). It seems fair to say, how- 
ever, that the major impetus behind em- 
pirical studies of the differential selection 
of delinquents by officials has been the 
lack of a substantial relationship between 
social class and race on the one hand and 
self-report measures of delinquency on 
the other. Interestingly enough, studies of 
the administration of juvenile justice have 
failed to locate sufficient bias against 
powerless groups in official processing to 
account for their higher rates of crimi- 
nality. Once the seriousness of the instant 
offense and prior record of the offender 
are taken into account, apparent class bias 
plays only a relatively minor role in the 
generation of official data (Wolfgang et 
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al., 1972, Table 13.5; Cohen, 1975; 
Terry, 1967; Hohenstein, 1969). Our ear- 
lier analyses suggested that no class bias 
should have been expected, since direct 
comparisons reveal little or no self- 
report/official discrepancy, and the bias 
uncovered by processing studies is not 


sufficiently strong to account for dif-' 


ferences found in official data for race and 
sex.?9 

Consistent with these findings, compari- 
sons of UCR arrest data with victimiza- 
tion data for race and sex (Hindelang, 
1978; 1979) have shown remarkable con- 
sistency. As noted above, because official 
data are inadequate for making reliable 
estimates of the substantive class-official 
data relation, it is premature to conclude 
that there is no relationship, except for 
those minor offenses measured reliably in 
typical (i.e., Short/Nye type) self-report 
scales. For offenses that are likely to result 
in deprivation of liberty (i.e., UCR index 
level offenses) the class-crime relationship 
simply has not been examined adequately. 
If class-linked criminal justice system 
biases are relatively small for serious 
common-law offending, the heavy over- 
representation of poor and uneducated 
persons in jails and prisons (e.g., LEAA, 
1977:20), probably reflects a class-serious 
offending association for UCR index 
crimes. Our previous discussion suggests 
that, in principle, properly constructed 
self-report instruments should be capable 
of confirming this association if it is actu- 
ally present. However, the research 
problem is more complex than this solu- 
tion suggests. 

Let us assume that the most serious of- 
fenders, say those involved in UCR index 
offenses, are in fact disproportionately 
poor and uneducated as the prison popu- 
lation data suggest. Would a properly con- 
stituted self-report instrument (or even an 


20 The Piliavin and Briar (1964) study is often cited 
as showing racial biases operating through de- 
meanor. However, what is almost always ignored is 
the fact that in this study of sixty-six youth, neither 
the seriousness of the offense nor the prior record of 
the juvenile was controlled because N's were too 
small for reliable estimates. Piliavin and Briar 
(1964:209—12) state, however, that for serious per- 
sona] crimes and for offenders with prior records, 
demeanor was much less significant. 
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examination of police records for the gen- 
eral population) be expected to substan- 
tiate this class difference in illegal be- 
havior? If the research design were similar 
to that typically employed in self-report 
surveys, there is good reason to believe 
that the results would be problematic. In 
the Wolfgang, Figlio, and Sellin (1972: 
Table G1.1) cohort data, the prevalence 
(from age 7 through age 17) of contact with: 
the police for at least one index offense 
was 8.6295 for white males and 20.4396 for 
nonwhite males. Weighted to the racial 


_ distribution for the United States, the prev- 


alence of contact with the police 
(through age 17) for an index offense is 
about 10% for (urban) males. If we assume 
that one out of two index offenders does 
not have any police contacts for index of- 
fenses during adolescence, the prevalence 
of at least one index offense would be 
about 20%.?! However, since this 20% 
figure is for all of adolescence and 
the typical self-report survey has a one- 
year reference period, an ideal self-report 
survey would have to be sensitive to class 
differences around an annual population 
prevalence rate of 2 or 3%. Thus, if the 
lower class index offense prevalence rate 
were double that of the middle class rate, 
the study would have to be sensitive to 
rate differences of two or three percentage 
points. 

Given such skewness in the distribution 
of a dependent variable, what kind of 
self-report study is required to find appre- 
ciable class differences? First, the sample 
selected must generate enough self- 
reported delinquency for reliable mea- 
surement of serious crime. This can be 
done in one of two ways: either the sample 
size must be extremely large or the sample 
must be stratified by variables known to 
be correlated with serious delinquent be- 
havior. If the extremely large sample 
route is taken, perhaps the best analogue 
to sample size requirements is the sample 


?! [t is important to note that 3796 of those coming 
into contact with the police for index offenses were 
not arrested (Wolfgang et al., 1972: Table 13.1). 
Hence more than one-third of the index contacts 
récorded by the police were judged (by their release 
of the juvenile) to be insufficiently seflous to warrant 
arrest. 
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size required to measure reliably criminal 
victimizations suffered by Americans. (As 
noted above, the Census Bureau conducts 
interviews with more than 130,000 per- 
sons twice per year.) The largest nation- 
wide self-reported delinquency study 
published to date is Gold’s National Sur- 
vey of Youth, which conducted interviews 
with 1,395 11 to 18 year old males and 
females, 182 of whom were black. In es- 
timating the distribution of delinquency by 
social class for 13 to 16 year old males, 
Gold had 115 or fewer males in each of his 
three social class cells. If delinquency of 
the UCR index-type is of interest, these 
numbers are inadequate for reliably dis- 
tinguishing class effects. Even in studies 
that include examination of police records 
for general population samples, the pro- 
portion of police-recorded offenses of 
UCR index seriousness is so small that the 
task of finding reliable class differences 
would require much larger sample sizes 
than those typically used. 

An alternative to such extremely large 
samples is to sample probabilistically 
within strata known to differ sharply on 
self-reported delinquency—for example, 
subjects with and without court records of 
serious delinquency. To the extent that 
the stratification variable is related to 
serious self-reported delinquency, the 
absolute sample size required to measure 
the dependent variable reliably will be re- 
duced. By knowing the proportion of re- 
spondents falling into each stratum, in the 
population as a' whole, the data can be 
weighted to produce unbiased estimates of 
population parameters.?? 

Second, regardless of sampling method, 
if the population estimate of the class- 
crime association is summarized by a 
measure of association that is: affected by 
the marginal distribution of the dependent 
variable, the tremendous skew of index- 
level offending in the general population 
would reduce to near zero even very large 
differences across classes in rates of of- 


22 Parenthetically, it is important to note that this 
design will impgove sampling efficiency and will be 
appropriate even if there are biases involved in 
labelling persons as court delinquents. As long, as 
court records are related to delinquent behavior, 
stratifying on court records will improve sampling 
efficiency. 
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fending. Third, when we add the problem 
of nonresponse, it seems unlikely that 
serious offenders will be as cooperative as 
nonoffenders. For example, there is 
strong evidence that those known to have 
police records are less likely to participate 
in such surveys than those without police 
records (e.g., Hirschi, 1969: Table 5). 

Thus, for all of these reasons, the sub- 
stantive limits of conclusions regarding 
the consistency of self-report and official 
delinquency measures with respect to 
class are clear. At present, data on the 
most serious portion of the distribution of 
delinquent behavior are insufficient to 
allow class comparisons and hence confi- 
dent substantive conclusions. However, if 
we move to the point of incarceration 
where social class data on serious offend- 
ers are available, we find the substantial 
class differences assumed by traditional 
sociological theories. At the other (non- 
serious) extreme, there do not appear to 
be class differences in adolescent be- 
havior for the relatively minor offenses 
that make up the great bulk of what is 
collected in self-report studies and re- 
corded in local police Dles 23 

The “trivial content” objection to the 
self-report method has had little impact on 
the revision of self-report instruments or 
sampling procedures. Although self-report 
instruments have gradually come to in- 
clude somewhat more serious items, they 
are still dominated by less serious items. 
As shown above, even within the re- 
stricted seriousness range available in 
extant self-report studies, there is plentiful 
evidence that seriousness and item con- 
tent affect self-report results. With respect 
to sex, these dimensions appear to ac- 
count for much of the apparent discrep- 
ancy between official and self-report 
findings. Similarly, with respect to race, 
both self-report and victimization data 
suggest an overinvolvement of blacks in 
more serious offenses; some self-report 
(e.g., Berger and Simon, 1974) and virtu- 
ally all official data suggest strong race 


23 Even at the court level, most researchers are 
surprised at the triviality of the offenses described in 
official accounts of juvenile misconduct. Such de- 
scriptions are consistent with Gordon’s prevalence 
estimates reported above (see also note 21). 
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effects for violent offenses. Thus, explicit 
attention to seriousness and content dif- 
ferences across methods must precede 
comparisons of their results. In the ab- 
sence of sharply increased sample sizes or 
more efficient designs, however, the in- 
clusion of more serious items in self- 
report instruments will not solve the 
problem of reliably measuring index of- 
fenses with the self-report technique.?* 

In historical perspective, it can be seen 
that students of crime have focused their 
attention on at least three measures of 
youthful misconduct: the Uniform Crime 
Reports index offenses, local police and 
court data, and self-report offenses. Be- 
cause these data are all taken to be mea- 
sures of delinquent behavior, it is easy to 
assume that they should produce similar 
findings without further adjustment for 
obvious differences among them. Close 
examination reveals that this assumption 
is unfounded. These measures are rarely 
available on the same subjects and the 
overlap in their content is often minimal. 
Wholesale comparisons of results using 
these three measures are therefore in- 
appropriate and, in themselves, say little 
or nothing about the extent of criminal 
justice system biases or the adequacy of 
the self-report method. 
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INTRODUCTION 


According to theorists of human ecol- 
ogy, differences in the degree of residen- 
tial segregation between groups is a result 
of differences in socioeconomic variables 
such as income, education, and occupa- 
tion (Burgess, 1923; Park, 1926). With re- 
spect to racial segregation, this hypothesis 
` has been effectively discredited by a 
number of studies (Taeuber and Taeuber, 
1964; 1965; Taeuber, 1968; Farley, 1977; 
1979). At the same time, the hypothesis 
has received some support from studies of 
ethnic segregation. Several researchers 
have reported significant correlations 
between ethnic segregation and various 
indicators of socioeconomic status (Dun- 
can and Lieberson, 1959; Lieberson, 1961; 
1963; Darroch and Marston, 1971; Guest 
and Weed, 1976). However, there is some 
inconsistency in the evidence. While Kor- 
bin and Goldscheider (1978) report that 
ethnic: concentration generally decreases 
with social class, Darroch and Marston 
(1971) and Kantrowitz (1973) found no 
such relationship. 

The Spanish-American population rep- 
resents an interesting group on which to 
further examine the social class basis of 
segregation. Like the black population, it 
represents a large, highly visible urban 
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minority with a history of discrimination 
and socioeconomic exploitation. Similar 
patterns of residential segregation might 
therefore be expected. This paper com- 
pares patterns of black and Hispanic 
segregation with respect to the effects of 
socioeconomic variables. Following the 
tenets of human ecology, and in light of 
previous findings regarding ethnic segre- 
gation, we hypothesize an inverse re- 
lationship between socioeconomic class 
and degree of Hispanic segregation from 
whites. 

This is not the first study: to examine 
effects of socioeconomic factors on His- 
panic segregation. Using 1960 census 
data, Grebler et al. (1970) presented evi- 
dence to suggest an aggregate-level cor- 
relation between economic factors and 
Spanish-Anglo segregation across 35 
southwestern cities. However, Kan- 
trowitz (1973) found that among Puerto 
Ricans in the New York metropolitan 
area, segregation was unaffected by 
social class. Aside from these two appar- 
ently contradictory studies, there has 
been no systematic attempt to study the 
impact of socioeconomic variables on 
Hispanic segregation, and such a study 
has never been undertaken on a national 
sample of cities using 1970 census data. 


DATA 


This paper presents research under- 
taken as part of a larger study of 
Spanish-American segregation in the 29 
largest urbanized areas in the United 
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States. Urbanized areas were chosen for 
analysis instead of SMSAs because the 
concern here was with urban segregation. 
In 1970, about 22% of the population out- 
side of urbanized areas, but within 
SMSAs was classified as rural (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1972: Table 47). 

All data have been taken from the 
Fourth Count Summary Tapes, File A, of 
the 1970 Census of Population, which 
present cross-tabulations of white, black, 
and Spanish-American populations by 
education, income, and occupation within 
census tracts of SMSAs (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1970). Since tracts can at times 
straddle boundaries of urbanized areas, a 
tract was included in an urbanized area 
only if the majority of its population lived 
inside the boundary.! 

‘For its detailed cross-tabulations, the 
Census Bureau defines Spanish Ameri- 
cans differently in different regions of the 
country. In New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, Spanish Americans are de- 
fined on the basis of Puerto Rican birth or 
parentage. In the Southwest (Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas), the population consists of persons 
of Spanish language, plus persons of 
Spanish surname but not of Spanish lan- 
guage. In the remaining states, the 
Spanish-American population is defined 
simply as persons of Spanish language. 

In general, differences between popula- 
tions defined on the basis of Spanish lan- 
guage and Spanish language plus surname 
are relatively minor: Inclusion of persons 
of Spanish surname but not of Spanish 
language in the Spanish-American popu- 
lation of the Southwest has the effect of 
lowering slightly the level of measured 
segregation, compared to populations de- 
fined on the basis of Spanish language 
alone. Moreover, there are no apparent 
differences in patterns of segregation 
across socioeconomic status categories. 

On the other hand, the Puerto Rican 
population of the Northeast is very differ- 
ent from other Spanish populations, 
primarily in that Puerto Ricans are iden- 


t The laborious task of locating tracts within or 
outside of urbanized areas had already been done for 
the 29 urbanized areas by Farley (1977), who gener- 
ously made the information available for this study. 
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tified explicitly on the basis of birth or 
parentage. Persons of third or greater gen- 
eration are thus not included in this popu- 
lation. Perhaps as a result, Puerto Ricans 
are much more segregated than other 
Spanish groups, and exhibit very different 
patterns of segregation across social 
classes. Therefore, Puerto Ricans will 
generally be treated separately from other 
Spanish populations in this paper. 


al 


METHODS 


The effect of social class on Hispanic 
segregation will be assessed in two ways. 
First, indices of dissimilarity will be com- . 
puted within socioeconomic status 
categories defined on the basis of vari- 
ables such as education, family income, 
and occupation. Such indices measure the 
degree of segregation between ethnic or 
racial groups of the same socioeconomic 
class. These within-class indices may vary 
from a minimum of zero (no segregation) 
to a maximum of 100 (total segregation), 
and represent the proportion of minority 
that would have to change tracts to 
achieve evenness within socioeconomic 
categories (Duncan and Duncan, 1955b; 
Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965). The 
strengths and weaknesses of the index of ` 
dissimilarity as a measure of segregation 
are well known (cf. Duncan and Duncan, 
1955a; Cortese et al., 1976; Taeuber and 
Taeuber, 1976; Winship, 1977; Massey, 
1978), and although there remains some 
debate on the pros and cons of the mea- 
sure, it is employed here in the absence of 
any suitable alternative and any clear evi- 
dence of its inappropriateness. However, 
because the index can be inflated by ran- 
dom factors when small numbers are in- 
volved (as in some socioeconomic status 
categories), within-class indices will be 
interpreted as indicating relative levels of 
segregation across social classes. At the 
same time, care will be taken to avoid 
small within-class frequencies that could 
lead to possible biases. 

The effect of socioeconomic factors on 
segregation will also be Assessed by 
examining the relationship, across ur- 
bahized areas, between Hispanic segrega- 
tion and various indicators of socioeco- 
nomic status. A negative relationship 
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between Spanish socioeconomic status 
and extent of residential segregation from 
whites is expected. 


RESULTS 


1. Segregation within Socioeconomic 
Classes 


Because the size of Spanish-American 
populations is relatively small in many of 
the 29 urbanized areas under study, 
cross-classification by socioeconomic 


status produces within-class frequencies. 


that are often very small, particularly 
among the upper strata. Therefore, 
analysis of patterns of within-class segre- 
gation is restricted to ten of the 29 ur- 
banized areas with large Spanish popula- 
tions.2 New York is not included among 
these ten because its Spanish-American 
population consists entirely of first- and 
second-generation Puerto Ricans, and will 
be considered separately. 

For each of the ten urbanized areas, 
indices of dissimilarity were calculated 
within social classes defined on the basis 
of education, family income, and occupa- 
tion. The resulting segregation scores 
were then averaged within classes and 
plotted in Figures 1, 2, and 3 to depict pat- 
terns of Spanish-white, Spanish-black, 
and black-white segregation across socio- 
economic classes.? In Figure 3, occupa- 
tional groups are ordered on the x-axis 
from low to high socioeconomic status 
using Duncan’s (1961) SEI scores. 

These figures clearly support the hy- 
pothesis of a negative relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic status and degree of 
Spanish-white segregation. Whether mea- 
sured in terms of education, income, or 
occupation, Spanish-white segregation 
declines unambiguously with increasing 
socioeconomic class. 


2 The ten urbanized areas are Chicago, Dallas, 
Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, San Diego, 
San Francisco, San Jose, and Washington, D.C. 

? For all segregation scores computed in this 
paper, white and black populations were defined net 
of Spanish Americans. To do this, black Spanish and 
white Spanish were identified by socioeconomic 
category within each census tract and subtracted 
from the corfesponding total black and white popu- 


lations reported for that tract on the Fourth Count 


Tapes. 
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Figure 1. Average Segregation by Level of Educa- 
tion, 10 Urbanized Areas 


As one would expect from the literature 
on racial segregation, -Spanish-black and 
black-white segregation both remain very 
high across all socioeconomic classes. 
While Spanish-white segregation declines 
33 points from the lowest to highest edu- 
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Figure 2. Average Segregation by Level of Family 
Income, 10 Urbanized Areas ` 
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Figure 3. Average Segregation by Occupational 
Group, 10 Urbanized Areas 


cational category, there is no apparent 
change in the degree of either black-white 
or Spanish-black segregation. Note, how- 
ever, that the level of Spanish-black 
segregation is generally somewhat less 
than that of black-white segregation. 
Similar results are observed when social 
classes are defined on the basis of income. 

The decline in Spanish-white segrega- 
tion is also apparent across occupational 
groups, even though it is much more erra- 
tic. This uneven pattern is not surprising 
given the rather broad, heterogeneous oc- 
cupational groupings employed by the 
Census Bureau. However, the correlation 
between occupational status and average 
Spanish-white segregation is —0.78, and 
there is a decline of 23 points between the 
lowest and highest occupational status 
groups. Considering the crudeness of the 
occupational groupings, the data reveal a 
fairly clear tendency for Spanish-white 
segregation to decrease as one moves 
from blue-collar to white-collar occupa- 
tional categories. As with other measures 
of social status, there is no apparent de- 
cline in either Spanish-black or black- 
‘white segregation across occupational 
groups. 

The above results provide strong evi- 
dence of a potent socioeconomic effect 
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Figure 4. Segregation by Level of Education in the 
New York Urbanized Area, Compared to 
Segregation in Miami and a Set of 10 Ur- 
banized Areas 


operating on Spanish-white segregation 
among the ten cities under consideration. 
However, when the effect of social class is 


'examined for persons of Puerto Rican 


birth or parentage in New York, a very 
different picture emerges, as can be seen 
from Figure 4, which presents patterns of 
segregation by education in New York. 
Note first of all that, unlike Spanish 
populations in other urbanized areas, 
there is no evidence of any decline in 
Puerto Rican-white segregation with in- 
creasing social class. Second, the overall 
level of Puerto Rican-white segregation is 
considerably higher than that of Puerto 


. Rican-black segregation. These patterns 


are similarly repeated when income and 
occupation are used as indicators of social 
class. 

The reason for this discrepancy with 
previous results is not at all clear. In par- 
ticular, we cannot say whether these 
findings reflect the uniqueness of New 
York as a metropolitan area, or Puerto 
Ricans as a Hispanic population. While 
explaining this mystery is beyond the 
scope of this paper, we can eljminate one 
seemingly plausible hypothesis. 

One might theorize that the absence ofa 


i 
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discernible socioeconomic effect among 
Puerto Ricans could relate to the fact that, 
unlike other Hispanic groups considered 
here, Puerto Ricans are defined on the 
basis of their ‘‘foreign’’ birth or parent- 


'age, thus excluding all higher generation 


individuals. If one assumes that socioeco- 
nomic status increases with generations 
spent in the United States, and that segre- 
gation declines within increasing genera- 
tion, then the Jack of a decline in segrega- 
tion among Puerto Ricans could be due to 
the systematic absence of less-segregated 
native stock Spanish within the higher 
socioeconomic classes. 

This hypothesis was tested by compar- 
ing patterns of within-class segregation in 
New York and Miami. Miami's Spanish 
population is itself 86% foreign stock, 
primarily of Cuban birth or parentage. If it 
is the absence of native stock Spanish that 
accounts for the lack of a socioeconomic 
effect among New York Puerto Ricans, 
then we would expect Miami to show little 
or no decline in Spanish-white segregation 
with. increasing social status. 

As can be seen in Figure 4, this is not 
the case. Although the decline is not as 
regular as the ten-city average, Miami, 
nonetheless, displays a clear decrease in 
the level of Spanish-white segregation 
across educational categories, a finding re- 
peated using income and occupational 
data. 


Thus anomalous results found with re- 
spect to New York Puerto Ricans cannot 
easily be explained as artifacts of their 
definition in terms of Hispanic birth or 
parentage rather than Spanish language. 


2. Socioeconomic Factors and 
Interurban Variation in Segregation 


We have thus demonstrated a clear 
pattern of decline in the level of Spanish- 
white segregation with increasing socio- 
economic status. It seems logical, there- 
fore, to hypothesize that the higher the 
overall social status of a city's Spanish 
population, the lower should be the level 
of Spanish-white segregation. In other 
words, there should be an inverse re- 
lationship between the overall socioeco- 
nomic status of an urbanized: area’s 
Spanish population and the degree of its 
segregation from whites. At the same 
time, we expect no relationship between 
overall social status and the level of either 
Spanish-black or black-white segregation. 

Table 1 presents least-squares estimates 
of relationships between segregation and 
indicators of socioeconomic status across 
the 29 urbanized areas. Again, the hy- 
pothesis of an inverse relationship be- 
tween Spanish-white segregation and 
socioeconomic status is amply confirmed. 
Interurban variation in socioeconomic in- 
dicators such as median education, me- 


Table 1. Relationships between Socioeconomic Variables and Segregation across 29 Urbanized Areas 

















Median Years Median Family % in High 

Spanish-white Education Income ° — Status Occupations 

r 0.80 0.65 - ‘Td 

b -7.]2* —0.006* —0.96* 

SE 0.70 0.001 0.12. 

a i! ; 120.48 107.89 97.25 
Spanish-Black 

Jm 0.04 0.00 0.03 

b d —1.10 —0.0003 —0.13 

SE I 1.12 0.0012 0.16 

a 86.59 78.21 82.25 
Black-white 

r? 0.05 0.05 . 0.18 

b —2.11 — 0.001 —0.45* 

SE ° 1.70 0.001 0.18 

a . 104.62 93.32 99.83 

* p <.05. $ 


Note: For felationships involving Spanish-white and Spanish-black segregation, measures of socioeco- 
nomic status pertain to the Spanish population, while for those relationships involving black-white segrega- 
tion, the measures pertain to the black population. 
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dian income, and percentage in high status 
occupations* accounts for between 65 and 
80% of the variation in Spanish-white 
segregation scores. At the same time, 
there is little evidence of any relationship 
between socioeconomic variables and 
either Spanish-black or black-white segre- 
gation. The only coefficient to achieve 
significance was that relating black occu- 
pational status to the level of black-white 
segregation. However, occupational 
status obviously explains much less of 
black-white than Spanish-white segrega- 
tion. In short, interurban relationships 
between socioeconomic status and segre- 
gation reinforce and strengthen previous 
results pertaining to patterns of segrega- 
tion within social classes. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The above results reveal a marked dis- 
similarity between patterns of black and 
Hispanic segregation. As other scholars 
have previously noted, the high degree of 
segregation between blacks and whites 
cannot be accounted for by socioeco- 
nomic factors alone. In contrast, patterns 
of Spanish-white segregation are very 
highly related to social class. Results indi- 

‘cate that as socioeconomic status in- 


creases, within-class segregation between - 


Spanish Americans and whites falls off 
steeply. Moreover, variation in the degree 
of Spanish-white segregation between 
cities is highly related to variation in the 
general socioeconomic level of cities' 
Spanish populations. A notable exception 
to the pattern of strong social class effects 
was the Puerto Rican population of New 
York, which exhibited remarkably high 
levels of segregation from whites across 
all social classes. 

Interestingly, Spanish Americans were 
found to be quite highly segregated from 
blacks at all socioeconomic levels. While 
the overall degree of Spanish-black segre- 
gation was somewhat less than the very 


4 To obtain the percentage in high status occupa- 
tions, the 1] occupational categories were ordered in 
terms of Duncan's (1961) SEI scores and divided at 
the median to form two groups: high status and low 
status occupations. The high status group had a 
mean status rating of 51.4, compared to a value of 
12.8 for the low status group. 
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high level of black-white segregation, their 
patterns across social class strata were 
almost parallel, suggesting that Spanish 
Americans resemble other whites very 
closely with regard to their residential be- 
havior towards blacks. 

In general, these findings confirm the’ 
ecological hypothesis that spatial relations 
between groups can be understood in 
terms of social and economic variables, 
and support theorists such as Burgess 
(1923) and Park (1926), and the later find- 
ings of the Duncans (1955b), the Taeubers 
(1964), and Lieberson (1963). Some schol- 
ars have recently criticized the ecological 
perspective for placing too much empha- 
sis on the reduction of ethnic segregation 
through socioeconomic processes, point- 
ing instead to the remarkable persistence 
of ethnic segregation in American cities 
(Darroch and Marston, 1971; Kantrowitz, 
1973). Our findings are also consistent 
with this point of view, for in spite of the 
very obvious socioeconomic effects, His- 
panic segregation is never eliminated by 
controlling for social class. Even among 
the highest strata, Spanish-white segrega- 
tion persists at some level. We thus con- 
cur with Guest and Weed (1976), who 
similarly found merit in the views of 
ecological theorists as well as their critics: 

The findings of this paper also suggest a 
subtle departure from usual derivations 
from ecological theory. Theorists usually 
have hypothesized ethnic segregation to ` 
be a function of social status differences 
between groups (cf. Darroch and 
Marston, 1971; Guest and Weed, 1976). 
Our results suggest that differences may 
not be the important variable in operation. 
If social class differences were crucial 
determinants of segregation, then, when 
we control for such differences, the re- 
sults should yield reduced levels of segre- 
gation within all status categories. In fact, 
within-class segregation scores are re- 
duced only as one approaches the upper 
socioeconomic strata. In spite of their 
equal socioeconomic statuses, Spanish 
Americans and whites within the lowest 
strata are quite highly segrégated. Given 
this fact, one might conclude that it is 
absolute, and not relative, sogioeconomic 
status that is important in determining 
levels of ethnic segregation. As larger 
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shares of an ethnic population enter (over 

'time) the higher status categories, ethnic 
segregation should be correspondingly 
reduced— irrespective of status relative to 
other groups. 

This conclusion is consistent with pro- 
cesses of ethnic assimilation suggested by 
the recent work of Korbin and 
Goldscheider (1978). According to their 
findings, higher status categories are less 
segregated because of their higher resi- 
dential mobility. Individuals in the upper 
socioeconomic strata are progressively 
more likely to move out of areas of ethnic 
concentration than those in lower strata, 


with the ultimate result being a decline in : 


segregation with increasing status. Since 
spatial concentration and residential sta- 
bility are crucial to the maintenance of 
patterns of ethnic socialization and in- 
teraction, ethnic identification is progres- 
sively weakened among the upper socio- 
economic strata, and assimilation occurs. 
If such is the process underlying residen- 
tial desegregation, then relative socioeco- 
nomic status is not the key variable, al- 
though it may play some role. Rather it is 
'the absolute advance of ethnic groups up 
the socioeconomic scale that affects un- 
derlying processes of residential mobility, 


which in turn give rise to reduced levels of : 


residential segregation. 

Such a process is consistent with the 
results presented here. Moreover, it ex- 
plains the remarkable persistence of 
ethnic segregation noted by Kantrowitz 
(1973) and others. Even if an ethnic 
population such as Spanish Americans 
were to achieve a socioeconomic distri- 
bution equal to that of native white 
Americans, segregation would not be 
eliminated, since a large share of the 
Spanish population would remain in the 
less mobile, more segregated lower strata. 

In conclusion, the implications of the 
above results with respect to future trends 
' in residential segregation and assimilation 
of Spanish Americans are clear. Socio- 
economic advancement should lead to 
significantly reduced levels of residential 
segregation among Spanish Americans, 
and ultimately to greater assimilation. Ac- 
cording to the relationships depicted 4n 
Table 1, if Spanish Americans among the 
29 urbanized areas were to achieve a me- 


dian education level of 12 years, expected 
Spanish-white segregation would fall to 
around 35, compared to its current value 
of 44. Thus, over time, the potential for 
residential desegregation and assimilation 
among Spanish populations is consider- 
able, particularly in comparison with 
blacks, who are highly segregated from 
other ethnic and racial groups of all social 
classes. 
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